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ADDRESSED  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

The  Aulhor  of  the  following  pages,  being  fully  persuaded  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  writing  an  accurate  account  of  tlie  geography  and  antiquities  of 
a  country  without  having  examined  tiiem  herself;  and  likewise  feeling,  from 
respect  to  the  Public,  an  earnest  wish  not  to  be  considered  as  an  erroneous 
Guide,  has  lately  visited  almost  every  part  of  Italy,  especially  those  parts 
which,  in  modern  times,  have  been  neglected  by  Travellers;  — and  it  may, 
perhaps,  give  iheia  satisfaction  to  know  that,  throughout  her  recent  excur- 
sionS)  she  has  always  found  the  peasantry,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  well 
disposed  toward  their  ruler:*,  civil,  orderly,  and  honest;  insomuch  that 
Travellers  may,  wKh  safety,  frequent  the  high  roads,  and  likewise  penetrate 
into  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Apennuie,  without  the  slightest 
probability  of  being  annoyed  by  popular  tumults,  or  plundered  by  banditti. 


So  many  Editions  have  been  published  of  Mrs.  Starke's  Travels  for  the 
Qse  of  Travellers,  that  several  copies  of  those  Editions  may  probably  remain 
imsold ;  and,  therefore,  persons  who  wi^for  her  new  Work,  comprehending 
an  account  of  ancient  Italy,  united  with  Information  and  Directions  for 
Travellers,  should  inquire  for  it  under  the  title  of  *'  Travels  in  Europe, 
FOE  THE  Use  of  Travellers  on  the  Continent,  and  likewise  in  the 
Island  of  Sicily;  where  the  author  had  never  been  till  the 
YEAR  4854.  To  which  is  added  an  Account  op  the  Remains  of 
ANrjENT  Italy,  and  also  op  the  Roads  leading  to  those  Remains." 
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FRANCE. 

^S/M%  and  Boads  on  ibe  Conftieiit  ooniidarably  ioiproved.^wJM  Voihiriiu  not  to  be  tniftted. 

— Mode»  of  TravelliDg  from  Great  Britam  to  Italy.— Best  Road  to  Paris.-  Calais.— Abbey  of 

Sl.I>eii\ft.—  Paris. —Most  promioeot  ImproveiiieDts  Ihere.— Mus^  Royal.— Mus^e  da  Laxem- 

YjoaTK.— Eco\e  Royale  des  BcauT  Arts.— Public  Libraries.  — Mas^d^HistoireNatareHe,  et 

JardiB  des  Plantes. — Acad^mie  Royale  de  Musiqae,  aud  olber  Theatres.— Manoraclure  Royale 

desGtaces.  —  Manofacture  Royale  <les  Gobetias.— €olonne  de  la  Place  Veoddme.— Arc  dc 

Trioinphe  de  rEloile.  —  Porte  St.  Denis.  —  Porte  St.  Martin.  —  Palais  de  la  Cbambre  des 

I)epat£s.— Catb^drale  de  Notre  Dame.-Pantbton.-Gai^dc-n)euble.-Ii6lcl  Royal  des  Inva- 

tides.— iQStttution  Royale  des  Sourds-Muets.— Hospice  de  la  Salp^tri^.— H6pital  desEnfans 

TrouT^.-  Observatoire.  *  Palais  de  la  Bourse.— Grcniers  dc  R^erve.-  Abattoirs.— Halle  an 

Bie.— Halle  an  Yin.— Marebe  h  la  Volatile  et  an  Gibier.- Bridges- Fountains. -Statue  of 

Uiuis  XIV.  -  Burial-Plaees.  -  St  Gloud.  -  Sevres.-Yersailles.  ^  Present  State  of  Society  at ' 

Paris. 


Researches  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Italy,  by  members  of  the  Ar- 
chaiologic  Society  of  Rome,  and  other 
enlightened  antiquaries,  have  been  the 
means  either  of  discovering,  or  recalling 
to  notice,  a  considerable  tiumber  of  Ita- 
lian Towns  and  Fortresses  which,  in 
remote  ages,  owed  their  existence  to 
the  Ktrusci  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi; 
nations  whose  still  existing  works  poft 
modem  genius  to  the  blush. 

The  Etruscf,  according  to  IHonysiUs 
of  Halicarnassus  and  other  ancient  his- 
torians, were  indigenous  to  the  country 
invaded  by  the  Tyrrheni,  survived  their 
power,  and  rose  upon  its  ruins.  Such 
likewise  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Cramer,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
luminous  writers  of  th^  present  day : . 
and  as  it  is  generally  allowed  that  arts 
and  sciences  originated  in  the  East,  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  their  vicinity  to  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  had  the  means  of  bf^coming  civi- 
lised, learned,  anc|  versed  in  the  aVts  tjf 
war  and  navigation;  consequently,  when ' 
they  attacked  the  ignorant  and  thihl^- 
5catler;ed  Aborigines  of  Italy,  Ihey  met 
with  very  little  resistance.  So  complete. 


indeed,  was  their  conquest,  that  the 
vanquished  people  submitted  to  adopt 
not  only  the  customs  and  manners  but 
even  the  religion  of  their  vanquishers, 
by  worshipping  the  Pelasgic  Apollo, 
Hermes,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  other  divi- 
nities common  to  the  Greeks,  associated 
wilhyoltumna,Norlia,  and  theDliCon- 
sentes,  peculiar  to  Gtrliria. 

Thus  intimately  nnited  with  the 
Etrusci,  the  Tyrrhenians  naturaHy  im- 
parted to  them,  in  course  of  time,  their 
ownsopertorlearning  and  attainments: 
and  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
high  state  of  civilisation  which  Etruria, 
at  a  very  remote  period,  acquired. 

Thefirst  migration  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  Thrace  and  Thessaly  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  appears  to  have  occurred 
about  one  hundred  years  before  the  siege 
of  Troy :  their  earliest  settlements  are 
recorded  to  have  been  made  at  Hadria, 
Spiha,  and  Raverina ;  though  Dionysius 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus, 
that  their  first  descent  upon  the  Italian 
coast  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Spinelic  branph  of  the  Po  :  but,  he  this 
as  it  may,  they  quickly  extended  thepa- 
selves  over  the  whole  country ;.  aided,  no 
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doubt,  by  other  bands  of  Tyrrhenian 
adventurers ;  for  so  much  were  all  this 
tribe  of  Greeks  inclined  to  migrate,  that 
the  Athenians  called  them  IleXaayo),  or 
Storks,  because  that  bird  perpetually* 
wanders  from  its  native  soil. 

No  sooner  had  these  Pelasgic  hordes 
obtained  a  footing  in  Italy,  than  they 
sought  to  secure  their  conquest  by  the 
erection  of  Fortresses,  placed  on  lofty 
eminences,  and  so  wonderfully  strong 
and  massive  that,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand  years* 
their  walls  and  gates  still  exists  and 
some  of  them  are  perfect.' 

To  contemplate  jiiese  numerous,  .ve- 
nerable, and  gigantic  Fortresses,  pro- 
bably similar  in  construction  to  the 
fortifications  of  Troy,  is  so  peculiarly 
interesting,  that  the  Author  of  the  fol- 
lowing Work,  anxious  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  Travellers  who  max  feel  a 
desire  to  visit  them,  has  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  best  roads  leading  to  the 
eminences  on  which  they  stand;  and>by 
minutely  examining  most  of  them,  sbe 
has  been  able  to  give'  a  description  of 
their  remains.  In  order  to  acconH)lish 
her  purpose,  she  frequently  consulted 
theancierit  Itineraries :  and  as  itappears 
to  her  that  to  modern  historian  has 
considered  these  Itineraries  so  deeply 
as  Cramer,  she  has  adopted  his  view  of 
them;  quoting  from  him,  and  laying 
down  the  ancient  roads  of  Italy  accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  (>)     . 

It  being  her  object  to  compriSie,  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  one  pobtable  vo- 
lume, all  the  information  requisite  for 
Travellers  In  the  most  frequented  parts 
Of  Europe,  she  has  combined  her  ac- 
count of  the  **  REMAINS  OF  ANCIENt  ITA- 
LY" with  a  new  and  con»ideFably  en*- 
lai'ged  Edition  of  her  "tsaitel^  in  ev- 
aoPE."  The  following  page^,  therefore^ 

{} )  Persons  vrho  wish  to  dive  deeply,  into  aa- 
tiqiiily  should  bean  in  ittind,  that  most  of  flie 
modern  Ualiam  towns,  besiooiog  with  Civila 
or  Ciild,-  stand  on  the  site  of  ancicat  cities; 
and  every  place  called  by. the  peasantry  Le 
drotie,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice.  Old 
churches,  likewise,  occasionally  preserve  the 
names'  of  ancient  towns  and  temples :  for  io- 
siaoce,  ^Qta  Maria  dl  Capua  is  erected  on  the 
ruibs'of  ancient  Capua ;  and  Santa  Maria  in 
Ludna,  atfl(^e,  stands  on  (he  foundation's 
bf  the  letnple  of' Jand  Liidna. 


contain  a  faithful  description  of  the  An- 
tiquities, ancientCustoms,  and  Manners 
of  Italy,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Sicily ;  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Towiib  and  Pj^st-toadis  inthe  most 
frequented  p^iits  0f  the  European  Con- 
tinent ;correctCatalogues  (3)  ofthe  most 
valuable  specimens  of  Architecture, 
Painting,and  Sculpture,  in  France,  Italy, 
Magna  Graacia,  Sicily,  and  (xcrmany; 
with  the  opinions  of  Nardini,  Vcnuti, 
Winckeimann,  andVisconti^on  some  of 
the  most  c^ebrated  Works  of  Art,"  The 
foUownig  pages  likewise  contain  an 
account  (deduced  from  very  long  expe- 
Tiencc)  of  the  Climates  of  southern  Eu- 
rope ;  the  expenses  attendant  upon  va- 
rious modes  of  travelling;  the  d^tancdt 
from  post  to  post  on  every  Great  Road, 
according  to  the  post-books  lastpublish- 
ed;  the  averagepriceof  ready-fhcnish- 
ed  Lodgings,  Provisions, etc.;  together 
with  a  shott  comparative  view  of  Fa- 
mily expenses  in  various  Cities  of  Eu- 
rope :  so  that  persons  led,  by  motives 
of  economy,  to  reside  on  the  Continent, 
may  not  experience  the  disappoinlment 
of  finding  their  plans  defeated  by  im- 
position. 

Accommodations  for  Travellers  dur- 
ingthe  last  twenty  years  have  been  mate- 
rially increased  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy^  and.Germany,  by  the  augmentation 
and  improvement  of  Hotels;  by^he  erec- 
tion of  fine  Bridges,  which  are  almost 
universallysubstitute.dfpr  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  feri;y-boats;  by  the  sums 
bestowed  to  make  rough  and  mountain- 
ous roads  smooth  and  level;  and  by  thp 
jCons4umnate.  skill  ^xerleid  to  render 
tho&e  Alps,  which  were  only  practicable 
l>y  means  ofmule3>fraln^aua7«andcA(^i- 
ses-orporteurSf.  so  easy  of  ascent,  that 
Post-horses,  attached  even  to  a  heavy 
Berlin^  now  traverse  them  speedily  and 
■  ,.  ♦  •  . 

(«^)  No  oomplete  prioted  doBcriptioQ  of  tlie 
^cuipCoiie,  frescos,  «ndDiH»intinjgs,eiilhet  in 
(he.  Vatican,  or  :in  the  private  galleries  at 
Bomet  JlpeinfiTi  at  the  present  moment,  attain- 
able, the  AutJ^or,  of  the  ensuing  Work  has 
.eodeavonrcd  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  ca- 
talogues, made  witl^  *^he  utmost  care, :  but 
it  should  he  recollectecj,  that,  in  everf  ijal- 
Icpi  whether  public  or  private,  Ibe  sltua- 
'^\6fi  of  stalwcS  and  p^iQiiires  ^  liable  to  be 
changcdf.  '        ' 
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nfely.  With  Boeh  jadgmeDtyindeed>haye 
thesinuosiUes  orAlpioe  Roads  been  ma- 
naged,  thai  crane-necked  carriages, 
once  iJiisolutely  requisite  in  passing  the 
Alps  and  ApenDine*  are  at  present  need- 
less; and  even  a  drag-chain  is  seldom 
required.  Several  Hotels  in  France  are 
much  improved,  by  hiavingites tauranfj 
tttacbed  to  them;  as  this  circumstance 
sever  fail»  to  insure  a  good  cool^,  and 
aw^U-provided  larder.  New  Post-roads, 
likewise, have  been  recently  construct- 
ed; particularly  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
Sardinian,  Tuscan,  and  Lucchese  terri- 
tories; and  the  most  frequented  Post- 
roads  of  Germany  are  now  (1S36), 
generally  speaking,  good;  and  the  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  Post-horses  cal- 
eolated  to  give  satisfaction  to  Travellers. 
The  iitcrease  of  Post-roads  in  Switzer- 
land has,  however,  produced  one  in- 
convenience,-^tbat  of  rendering  Swiss 
Voiturins  less  trustworthy  than  they 
Qsed  to  be  :  indeed,  several  serious  ao- 
cidenls  have  lately  occurred  to  English 
carriages,  owing  to  vicious  horses  and 
imskilful  drivers,  ^aployed  by  Emery, 
of  Lausanne,  and  hiscolieagues.~  Sicily, 
likewise,  may  be  visited  without  difB- 
eolty  in  a  Steam-packet,  recently  esta- 
blished to  run  between  Palermo  and- 
Hessina  from  the  middle  of  Spring  till 
the  nuddle  of  Autumn;  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  Island  most  frequented  by 
Travellers  there  are  tolerably  good 
carriage-roads,  and  inns  which  may  be 
used  as  sleeping^places;  though  com- 
fortable Hotels  can  <mly  be  found  in  the 
Urge  towns. 

Other  circumstances  which  contri- 
bute to  the  comfort  of  travelling  at  the 
present  moment,  on  the  Continent,  are 
the  increase  ofready-furplshed  Lodg- 
ings in  several  Cities;  the  improvement 
in  mechanics,  and  consequently  in  fur- 
niture, throughout  Italy  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples;  the  introduction  of 
lamps,  by  which  the  streets  of  every 
considerable  Town  are  tolerably  well 
lighted;  the  stop  put  thereby  to  the 
dreadful  practice  of  assassination;  and 
the  dismissal  of  fear  with  respect  to 
Banditti ;  who,  even  between  Rome  and 
Raples,  are  seldom  heard  of,  insomuch 
tkat  the  goard-houses  have  been  lately 
abandoned,  and  their. doors  walled  up. 
But  although  the  comfort  of  travelling 
U  thus  considerably  augmented,   the 


I  expeese  of  residing  on  the  Continent  la 
augmented  likewise;  owing  to  taies  in 
capital  cities,  and  still  more  to  the  great 
influx  of  British  Travellers :  neverthe- 
less, as  this  nowhere  affects  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  except  at  Paris,  it  la 
possible,  nay  easy,  for  persons  who  un- 
derstand and  practise  economy,  to  live 
with  comfort  either  in  France,  Italy,  or 
Magna  Gr»cia,  without  incurring  a 
much  greater  expense  than  would  luve 
been  needful  twenty  years  agd. 

With  respect  to  modes  of  travelling 
from  Great  Britain  to  Italy,  that  consi- 
dered as  the  least  latiguing,  and  the  best 
calculated  to  benefit  consumptive  per- 
sons, is  to  go  by  sea,  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  Leghorn ;  thence  proceeding  up  the 
Canal  to  Pisa :,  or  to  go  by  sea  to  Bor- 
deaux; thence  proceeding  by  the  Royal 
Canal  of  Languedoc  to  Marseille,  where 
vessels  bound  for  Leghorn  may  be  heard 
of  daily. 

Persons  in  health,  wishing  to  travel 
economically  on  the  Continent,  might 
find, their  purpose  answered  either  by 
going  in  thecarriageof  a  Voiturin,  con- 
taining from  four  to  six  passengers;  or 
in  a  public  Diligence,  or  a  Steam*boaL 
But  persons  blessed  with  health  and 
affluence  should  always  travel  in  their 
own  carriage;  taking  care  that  it  be 
strong;  and  going  post,  when  the  roads 
are  good,  through  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  whole  of  northern 
Europe;  but  travelling  en  voiturin  over 
the  Alps  and  Apennine,  and  likewise  in 
all  parts-  of  Italy  and  Magna  Grscia; 
for,  owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
-the  roads  in  these  countries,  the  Posti- 
lions of  the  Post  are  apt  to  drive  with 
dangerous  rapidity;  and  it  is  therefore 
preferable,  because  safer,  to  travel  with 
horses  belonging  to  the  best-established 
Yoilnrins  of  northern  Italy,  Florence, 
or  Rome;  who  usually  undertake  to 
convey  English  carriages  from  forty  to 
fifty  geographical  miles  a  day,  at  the 
rate  of  between  four  and  five  miles  an 
hour. 

The  most  frequented,  and  one  of  the 
shortest  Post-roads  from  Calais  to  Rome, 
is  through  Beauvais,  Paris,  Lyon,  and 
over  the  Mont-Cenis  to  Turin,  Genoa, 
Lucca,  Pisa,  Poggibonsi,  and  Siena.  The 
road  over  Cenis  is,  generally  sp<eaking, 
excellent ;  though  liable ,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  refuge,  to  be  injured  b> 
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avalanches.    One  df  these  tremendous 
masses  of  snow  fell,-  on  this  spot>  hot 
long  since,  and  killed  two  men  and  se- 
veral horses :  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  he 
lamented  that  the  superintendents  of 
the  road  do  not  make  a  covered  way, 
through  an  adjoining  rock,  for  carriages 
and  foot  passengers.  Another  very  good 
Road  to  southern  Italy  leads  from  Turin 
through  Bologna  to  Florence :  but  be- 
tween the  two  last-named  Cities  is  a 
Passage  of  theApennin^  so  peculiarly 
exposed   to  gusts   of  wind,  from  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  sea,  that 
Invalids  seldom  pursite  this  Route  with 
impunity.  The  shortest,  the  most  inte- 
resting, and  the  best  summer  and  au- 
tumn   Road,   is    that   which    passes 
through  Dijon,  over  theJura  Alps  and 
the  Simplon,  to  Milan,  and  through  se- 
veral other  Towns  of  northern  Italy  to 
Rome.    But  the  Dijon  road  is  seldom 
good  till  after  a  series  of  dry  weather; 
and  the  Jura  road  is  dangerous  unless 
drivers  be  skilful  and  attentive;  for  the 
ascents  and  descents  are  rapid,  and  not 
sufficiently  guarded  by  parajet  walls; 
added  to  which,  the  Stops  on  these  hills 
are  made  in  a  slanting  direction ;  and 
therefore  itable,  if  drivers  be  careless  or 
ignorant,  to  throw  carriages  down  the 
precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  the 
road  lies.    The  Passage  of  the  Simplon, 
however,  is  by  far  the  safest  and  most 
sheltered  of  all  the  Alpine  Roads;  and 
when  attention  is  paid  to  remove,  after 
*every  shower,  the  snow  from  the  Gallery 
leading  to  the  Glacier  Grotto  (so  called 
because  near  a  small  Glacier),  and  like- 
wise from  the  Glacier  itself,  as  was  done 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  there  can 
be  no  risk  in  passing  theSim{donat  any 
season ;  neither  is  the  cold  on  this  gi- 
gantic Alp  intense,  even  during  winter. 
Another  Road,  lately  constructed,  and 
leading  from   eastern  Switzerland  to 
Milan,  passes  over  the  Mont-Splugen  to 
Bellinzone  andChiavenna:  but  this  new 
Passage  of  Splugen  is  dangerous,  except 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September;  and  at  all  seasons  better 
calculated  for  light  open  carriages,  than 
for  those  ofany  other  description.  AGar- 
riage-road,  leading  from  Nice  through 
Genoa  toPisa^  has  likewise  been  recent- 
ly opened,  well   provided  with  Post- 

(«)  Mr.  Roberts,  who  keeps  the  ffdtel  Royal 
are  partioilarly  good. 


horses,  and  Kirnisbed  with  tolerable 
inns.  It  Is  longer  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  than  the  Road  from  Lyon 
over  the  Mont-€enis  to  Genoa;  and 
though  it  lies  at  the  brink  of  tremen 
dous  precipices,  is  not  properly  guarded 
by  parapet  walls;  but  it  avoids  all  the 
Alps  :  and  Travellers  who  wish  to  trace 
the  revival  of  the  Arts  from  the  period 
when  Greco-Araba  architecture  was 
introduced  by  the  Crusaders  at  Pisa, 
should  make  that  Town  their  first  rest- 
ing-place in  Italy,  and  proceed  after- 
wards to  Florence  and  Rome. 

Pisa  may  with  truth  be  called  the 
Cradle  of  the  Arts;  for  Buscheto,  a 
Greek,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century, 
erected  its  Cathedral  :Dietisalvi,  during 
the  twelfth  century,  built  the  Baptistery; 
and  Guglielmo,  a  German,  aided  by 
Bonnaho  Pisano,  began  the  Campanile 
about  the  year  1174.  Nicolo  Pisano, 
his  son  Giovanni,  and  Andrea  Pisano, 
revived  the  Art  of  Sculpture  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  and  not  onlyembelHsb- 
ed  the  buildings  already  erected,  but 
likewise  added  another,  still  more  beau- 
tiful, the  jcelebrated  Gampo  Santo.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Giunto  Pisano  revived  the  Art  of  Paint- 
ing; and  was  succeeded  by  Giotto  and 
Cimabue.  Those  persons,  therefore, 
who  contemplate  the  productions  of  the 
'  Greco-Araba- Pisano  School,  as  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  reviving  Arts,  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  gratified;  especially 
if  they  afterwards  proceed  to  Florence 
and  to  Rome;  and  trace  the  gradual 
progress  of  these  Arts  to  that  state  .of 
maturity  which  the  .parental  care  of  the 
Medicean  Princes  enabled  them  to  at- 
tain. 

For  the  generality  of  English  Travel- 
lers, the  most  convenient  way  of  visiting 
the  Continent  is  to  go  from  London  to 
Calais  in  a  Steam-packet;  and  after  rest- 
ing one  night  at  Calais  (where  Roberts*s 
Hotel  is  particularly  comfortable),  (0  to 
proceed  through Beauvais  to. Paris;  a 
smoother  road,  less  hilly,  and  shorter, 
by  two  posts,  than  that  through  Amiens : 
but  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  persons  who  go  by  way  of  Beauvais 
lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  celebrated 
Nave  of  the  Cathedralat  Amiens ;  and  fre- 
quently experience  Inconvenience  (t-om 

at  Calais,  is  a  Wine-Merchant;  and  his  wines 
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fiodiog  only  onMolenble  Bolel  at  C^an- 

rUllers; 

Calais,  supposed*  by  some  writers,  to 
Ik  that  Port  of  Gaul  whence  Caesar  set 
sail  ior  Britain,  and  which  he  denomi- 
Dales/(tusPortuf,is  aweli-buiU  Town, 
containing  above  eight  thousand  inha* 
bitantsand  a  strong  citadel. .  Two  Piers 
flank  the  Harbour,  which  is  defended  by 
several  forts  and  batteries.  The  Market- 
place is  very  spacious ;  and  the  Parish 
Church,  a  handsome  edifice  erected  by 
the  English  when  possessors  of  Calais, 
contains,  over  the  high  altar,  a  good 
painting  attributed  to  Vandyck;  and, 
over  one  of  the  side  altars,  a  picture  at- 
tributed to  Rubens.  The  Organ  in  this 
Church  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  fine 
one.  The  Ramparts  are  planted  with 
trees,  and  form  pleasant  walks ;  beside 
which,  there  is  a  more  sheltered  public 
promenade.  The  Gate,  constructed  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Cardinal  Ri- 
chelieu, merits  no  tice*  Calais  has  endur- 
ed several  sieges ;  b  ut  that  of  1 347,  when 
iixof  its  most  distinguished  inhabitants 
ofllered  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
fellow-citizens, is  themost memorable. 
The  road  hence  to  Boulogne  passes  over 
hieak  and  barreB  down^,  ornamented, 
near  Boulogne,  by  a  magnificent  Column 
of  marble;  which  the  army«  destined  by 
Napoleon  to  invade  England,  began  to 
nise;  and  which  was  an^r  wards  finish- 
ed, to  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Boulogne,supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Gessoriacum,  Is  a  large 
Town,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Liane.  I  ts  port  was  improved 
byNapoleon,  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for 
two  spacious  Dry-docks,  and  two  superb 
Sridges  of  wood.  The  Quay  is  handsome; 
tnd  Boulogne,  like  Calais,  claims  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  spot  whence  Caesar 
embarked  for  Britain.  (>)  Vestiges  of  a 
Tower,  built  in  the  days  of  Caligula,  may 
be  seen  at  Boulogne,  which  is  reputed  to 
eontaio  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  be- 

(0  Capsar  describes  the  Itius  Partus  no  fur- 
ther than  by  saying,  that  from  it  there  is  the 
iDoit  convenient  passage  to  Britain,  the  dis- 
Uoce  being  about  thirty  miles* 

(*}  The  best  Ions  at  Boulogne,  daring  the 
pwient  moment  (1«36^,  arc,  PHdtel  du  Xord, 
^  I'Hdiel  de  Londres ;  the  former  is  exoel- 
Icot. 

?)  Inos,  Ildtd  de  Fratice-llCtel  de  Lon- 


side  British  Tislton,  irho,  during  peaee, 
are  very  numerous.  (•)  The  country  be- 
tween this  Town  and  the  strong  Fortress 
ofUontreuil(3)  presents  nothing  worth 
notice:  but  beyond  the  latter  is  the  Fo- 
rest ofCrecy,  memorable  for  the  victory 
gained  there  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince;  and  contiguous  to  this  forest  is 
the  small  Sea-port  of  Etaples,  situated 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Canche,  and, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  Jtius 
Portus  of  antiquity. 

Abbeville,  the  neit  large  Town,  is  seat- 
ed on  the  river  8omme;  and  contains 
about  twenty  thousand  Inhabitants:  (i> 
and  beyond  Abbeville  is  a  Mound,  com- 
manding the  adjacent  country,  and  de- 
nominated Cassar's  Camp ;  the  entrench- 
ments belonging  to  which  are  well 
preserved;  and  Roman  medals,  with 
other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered 
on  this  spot.  Farther  still  is  Granvil- 
liers,  (S)  a  small  Town ;  whence  the  road 
proceeds,  throifgh  the  village  of  Mar- 
seille sur  roise,to  Beauvais,(6)  seated  on 
the  Therein,  and  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  siege  it  sustained  in  1472,  when 
Jeanne  Hachette  headed  the  women  of 
the  town,  and  defended  it  against  an 
army  of  eighty  Ihousaud  men,  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  she  compelled 
to  abandon  his  enterprise;  and,  in  ho- 
nour of  this  heroine,  there  is  at  Beau- 
vais  a  solemn  annual'  procession,  in 
which  the  female  sex  take  precedence. 
Beauvais  has  about  fourteen  thousand 
inhabitants.  TheCathedral,  though  un- 
finished, merits  notice;  it  contains  a 
n(ionument  by  Goustou;  fine  Painted 
Glass;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  ta- 
pestry for  which  Beauvais  is  famous 
(the  subject  being  the  Cure  of  the  Para- 
lytic) ;  and  a  Choir  admired  for  its  pro- 
portions. The  Church  of  St.  Etienne 
likewise  contains  fine  Painted  Glass; 
and  on  the  exterior  part  of  the  north 
wall  is  a  Basso-rilievo,  supposed  to  be 
very  ancient.  Between  Beauvais  and 
Beaumont  (?)  (a  small  Town,  pleasantly 

(4)  The  best  Inns  at  Abbeville  are,  the  Tile 
de  Boeuf,  the  Hdiel  d'Jngleterre,  and  the 

JIdtel  de  V Europe. 

'    {S)  Ian,  i^e^oteld'y^ngleterre. 

(6)  The  best  Inns  qt  Beauvais  arc,  I  Hotel 
d'Jngleterre,  and  I'Ecu  de  France. 

(7)  Best  iDus  at  Beaiunont,  le  Paon,  and  le 
Grand  Cerf. 
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ed  the  Emperor  giring '  directions  for 

the  Restitution  of  the  Church  :  but  his 
figure  is  now  expunged,  and  that  of 
Louis  XYllI  introduced  in  its  stead. 
Strangers  who  inquire  at  the  Sacristy- 
door  for  one  of  the  Iteepers,  are  con-^ 
ducted  lifyhim  into  the  Royal  Burial- 
place  ;  where  Napoleon's  classic  taste 
lias  supplied  the  tombs  destroyed  by 
republican  frenzy;  thus  rendering  the 
three  dynasties  complete,  twelve  princes 
excepted.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  now  converted  into 
Barracks ;  and  \he  conventual  buildings 
formerly  appropriated  to  Carmelite 
Nuns,  now  belong  to  the  Establishment 
instituted  by  Napoleon  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  daughters  of  those 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  who 
either  fell  in  battle,  or  were  destitute 
of  means  to  educate  their  children. 
Between  St.  Denis  and  Paris  (almost  one 
continued  street),  the  splendid  dome  of 
the  Hdteldes  Invalides,  Montmartre,  (*) 
Belleville,  and  St.  Chaumont,  are  the 
most  striking  objects :  the  second  still 
bears  marks  of  having  made  a  desperate 
stand  against  the  allied  armies  of  Eu- 
rope, when  they  united  to  dethrone  Na- 
poleon ;  and  the  two  last  were  bravely 
defended,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1814, 
by  the  pupils  of  the  £cole  Polytech- 
nique, 

Paris,  once  called  Parisii  vel  Lutetia^ 
is  watered  by  the  Seine,  anciently  Se- 
quana;  and,  previous  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Louis  XVI,  was  supposed  to 
contain  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants:  afiler  that  period 
the  number  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished; but  now  it  amounts  to  nearly 
nine  hundred  thousand,  exclusive  of 
Foreigners  and  Troops.  The  improve- 
ments this  city  owes  to  Napoleon  are 
innumerable:  and  on  entering  the  Place 
VendOme,  adorned  with  a  fine  imitation 
of  Trajan's  Column,  on  proceeding  to 
the  palace  of  theTuileries,  viewing  that 
superb  Edifice,  its  princely  gardens,  and 
the  magnificent  facades  of  the  Louvre 
(one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
modern  architecture),  then  contemplat- 
ing, from  the  Pont  Louis  XVI,  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  the  Front  of  the  Chambre 
des  Deputes,  the  Champs  -Ely sees,  the 
stately  Dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 

(')  Ttie  quarries  of  l\9oQtmartre  supply  Paris  with  gypsum,  commonly  called  plaster  of 
Piiris, 


situated,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise), 
the  couhtry  is  rich  in  vineyards  and 
com;  and  from  Beaumont  the  same 
scenery  continues  to  St.  Denis: — but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  country  between 
Boulogne  and  St.  Denis  is  not  pleasing; 
though  the  road,  in  consequence  of  its 
great  breadth,  straightness,  and  thickly- 
planted  borders  of  trees,  hasanappear- 
ance  of  grandeur  common  to  most  of 
the  highways  in  France. 

The  Church  of  St.  Denis,  originally 
belonging  to  an  ancient  Abbey  of  Bene- 
dictine Monks,  contains  the  Burial-place 
of  the  French  Monarchs.  Duringihe  Re- 
volution this  splendid  Abbey  was  robbed 

of  its  treasures;  its  Church  was  unroof- 
ed, its  altars  were  levelled  with  the 
dust,  and  its  Royal  Dead  disinterred, 
and  thrown  into  unconsecrated  sepul- 
chres :  but  Napoleon,  having  determined 
to  restore  Ihe Church  to  its  pristine  use 
and  splendour,  repaired  and  improved 
the  royal  vaults,  securing  them  with 
gates  of  bronze ;  and  at  the  same  time 
re-establishing  the  subterranean  Cha- 
pels, where  he  erected  three  Expiatory 
Altars ;  one  dedicated  to  the  Race  of 
Clovis,  another  to  that  of  Charlemagne, 
and  a  third  to  the  princes  of  the  Capetian 
Dynasty.    He  likewise  ordered  prayers 
to  be  offered  daily  at  these  altars;  and 
no  change  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
his  plans,  except  that  the  bronze  doors 
with  which  he  closed  the  royal  vaults, 
destined  to  receive  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily, are  removed,  and  slabs  of  black 
marble  substituted  in  their  place,    the 
Church  is  repaired  with  elegant  simpli^ 
city;  and  contains  on  the  left,  near  the 
principal  entrance,  a  singular  Cenotaph, 
erected  by  St.  Louisin  honour  of  Dago- 
bert;  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Louis  XII,  and  Anne  of  Brittany;  an- 
other to  the  memory  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond and  Catherine  de! Medici;  and  an- 
other to  the  memory  of  Francis  I,  and 
his  Consort.    Here  likewise  is  a  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie- 
Antoinette,  whose  statues  particularly 
merit  notice.    The  High  Altar  was  made 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  for  his  marriage 
with  Maria-Louisd;  and,  after  that  event, 
placed  in  its  present  situation.    The  Sa- 
cristy is  ornamented  with  good  Paint- 
ings; oue  of  which  originally  represent- 
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Ihe  nobte  Qaays  of  the  Seine»  and  the 
elegant  Bridges  thrown  oyer  that  river 
which  traverses  Paris  from  east  to 
West),  it  is  impossible  not  to  thinly  this 
Hetropolis  the  Rival  of  ancient  Rome; 
especially  when  .we  recollect  that  the 
ipaciousand  splendid  apartments  of  the 
Louvre,  though  not  long  since  despoiled 
ofmany  treasures,  still  boast  one  of  the 
largest]  and  finest  Collections  in  the 
world  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture.  At 
Paris,  however,  grandeur  is  more  com- 
mon than  consistency ;  for,  blended 
with  this  magnificent  panorama,  are 
streets  which,  owing  to  their  narrow- 
Dess,!insignificant;e,  and  filth,  would  be 
disgraceful  to  any  eapital. 

Among  the  most  prominent  improve- 
ments made  during  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, are,  the  noble  Gallery  constructed 
to  unite  the  Palaces  of  the  Louvre  and 
IheTuileries;  the  Triumphal  Arch  de 
VEtoile  (now  nearly  finished) ;  the  fld- 
tel  du  Minis  tire  des  Finances,  iroe  de 
Rivoli;  the  Exchange; -the  Palace  of 
llie  Legion  of  Honour;  the  Greniers  de 
Reserve;  the  public  Slaughter-houses, 
magnificent  in  size,  and  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  Parisians;!')  the- Cupola  of 
the  Com -market;  the  general  Maga- 
zine for  wine;  the  Halle;  the  Poul- 
try and  Game  Market;  ihe  Markets  of 
St.  Germain,  SU  Martin,  etc. ;  the  Rue 
de  la  Pail ;  the  Pont  du  Jar  din  des 
Plant'es  ;  the  Pont  de  la  Cite;  the  Pont 
des  Arts;  the  Pont  de  I'Ecole  Hili- 
taire;  the  new  Quays;  the  Fountain  of 
Ihe'Esplanade  du  Boulevard  de  Bondi ; 
the  beautiful  Cemetery  of  Pere  La 
Chaise^  and  the  already-mentioned  Co- 
lumn in  the  Place  Venddme. 

The  Triumphal  Arch,  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  also  ranks  among  the  embel- 
lishments of  Paris ;  though  devoid  of 
that  magnitude  and  simplicity  which 
distinguish  the  Roman  edifice  it  was 
meant  to  imitate. 

But  what  especially  charms  the  eyes 
of  strangers,  in  the  French  Capital,  is  a 
beautiful  Belt,  called  the  Boulevards, 
which  encircles  the  town ;  and  consists 
of  drives  and  walks,  bordered  with  fo- 
rest trees;  and  owing  to  an  immense 

(0  Previously  (olhefbrmation  of  these  esta- 
Mishments  in  the  Suburbs  of  Paris,  butchers 
wereallowedtodriveoxen  (broach  thestreefs, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  foot-passengers,— 
while  filthy  slauffhler^ioaaes,  in  the  centre  of 


nnmbef  of  shops,  and  a  provision  of 
flowers,  has  a  peculiar  air  of  gaiety  ddr- 
ing  winter;  and  possesses,  during  sum- 
mer, a  salubrious  coolness,  rarely  met 
with  in  a  large  metropolis.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance of  all  others  most  conducive 
to  the  healthfulness  of  Paris,  is  the  pu- 
rification of  the  water  of  the  Seine; 
which,  thouffh  perfectly  wholesome 
when  clarified,  «nd  not  more  expensive 
than  the  common  water,  was  seldom 
drunk  with  impunity  in  its  natural  state. 

Paris  appears  to  be  as  much  improved 
in  wealth  as  in  magnificence:  the  shops 
are  far  more  numerous,  and  far  better 
stocked,  than  In  time  past ;  the  manu- 
Oiclories  greatly  advanced;  the  first 
and  second-rate  Hotels,  which  amount 
to  about  three  hundred,  furnished  with 
an  elegance  heretofore  unknown  (those 
of  the  third  and  fourth  rank  amount  to 
two  orthree  hundred  more/;  the  coffee- 
houses display  the  most  expensive  or- 
naments; the  Tables  of  Restaurateurs 
abound  with  luxuries;  and  the  Opera- 
house  exhibits  a  splendour,  with  regard 
to  Stage-decorations,  which  no  other 
theatre  in  Europe  can  boast. 

The  following  are  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  objects  best  worth  ob- 
servation, among  whl^h  the  Musie 
Royal  du  Louvre  is  pre-eminent.  For 
a  fuller  and  more  complete  account  I 
must  refer  the  Traveller  to  Galignani's 
excellent  Guide  of  Paris.  But,  prior 
to  giving  an  account  of  the  splendid 
collection  of  sculpture  and  painting  in 
theLouvre,itmay,  perhaps,  be  expedient 
to  insert  a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
of  those  «rts. 

Asia  seems  to  have  given  birth  to 
Sculpture ;  but  her  progress  appears  to 
have  been  slow  in  all  countries.  Dur- 
ing her  infancy,  in  her  native  soil,  the 
heathen  divinities  were  represented  by 
nothing  more  than  Square  Stones. 
Grecian  Sculpture  began  in  a  similar 
manner:  after  which  Bacehus,  and  other 
pagan  gods,  were  worshipped  under  Ihe 
form  of  a  Column.  The  next  improve- 
ment consisted  in  placing  the  represen- 
tation of  Human  Heads  upon  these  Co- 
lumns; and  Hermes  was  worshipped 

the  town,  impregnated  the  atmosphere  with 
noxious  effiovia :  but,  since  the  erection  of 
public  Abattoirs,  private  slaughter-houses 
have  been  suppcessed,  and  butchers  probibit- 
ed  ergm  driving  cattle  throuc^  the  streets. 
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uDder  this  form.  The  most  ancient  re- 
presentations of  the  human  figure,  at 
full  length,  were  of  Potter's  Clay.  Dae- 
dalus, however,  and  after  him,  Demo- 
phon,  worked  in  wood :  following  artists 
worked  in  ivory;  and  their  successors 
made  statues  of  bronze.  But,  during 
the  infancy  of  bronze  sculpture,  and 
even  afterwards,  the  component  parts 
of  statues  were  fastened  together  with 
nails :  this  is  exemplified  by  six  female 
figures,  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  by 
the  beautiful  statue  of  Victory,  lately 
discovered  at  Brescia.('}.  Subsequent 
to  bronze,  stone  was  used;  and,  lastpf 
all,  marble ;  but,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  only  of 
statues  were  of  marble,  the  trunks  being 
wood.  This  custom  prevailed  sojate  as 
the  days  of  Phidias ;  and  four  statues 
were  found,  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Pompeii,  with  heads,  hands,  arms,  and 
feet  of  marble,  and  trunks  of  wood.  {*) 
Even  when  Sculpture  had  reached  her 
prime,  several  of  the  finest  statues  of 
marble,  instead  of  being,  each  of  them, 
cut  out  of  one  solid  block,  were  made 
in  separate  pieces,  and  subsequently 
joined  together.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  celebrated  Niobe  and  two  of  her 
daughters,  in  the  Albani- Minerva,  in 
the  Faustina,  found  near  Ostia,  among 
ruins  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Pliny's  Villa  Laurentina,  and  in  the  sta- 
tues lately  excavated  at  Pompeii.  Very 
ancient  statues  weire  often  paij^ted,  and 
often  draped  with  wearing-apparel,  like 
statues  of  the  Madonna  in  modern  times« 
Paintihg,  though  the  offspiing  of 
Sculpture,  was  not  brought  into  the 
world  till  after  her  parent  had  reached 
maturity  ;/or  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  and 
the  Juno  of  Polycleles,  chefs-d'ceuvre  of 
sculpture,existed  before  the  invention  of 
patnling.  ApoUodorus,  and  his  disciple, 
Zeuxis,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
Olympiad,  were  the  first  painters  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  styie 
called  clair-obscur :  and  Euphranor, 
the  contemporary  of  Praxiteles,  and 

(0  The  wings  bclon^ng  to  this  statue  were 
fouQd  taken  ofT,  pnd  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
figure. 

(*)  The  small  group  of  Bacchus  with  a  pan- 
ther, whicb  ornamented  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Pompeii,  was  found  in  detached  pieces;  eack 
of  them  bearing  the  marktof  pivots,  by  which 
they  had  evidently  been  ftutened  together. 


consequeistly  posterior  to  Zeaxis,  is 
supposed  to  have  enriched  the  growing 
Art  by  the  introduction  of  symmetry, 
shading,  and  perspective.  But  Painting 
made  a  much  slower  advance  towards 
perfection  than  Sculpture  ;  because  the 
latter,  from  her  birth,  became  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  heathen  worship; 
whereas  the  former,  did  not  acquire  the 
privilege  of  entering  consecrated  edi- 
fices till  after  she  had  reached  her  meri- 
dian. In  course  of  time,  however,  some 
of  the  Grecian  temples  became  Pinaco- 
thecae ;  and,  at  Rome,  the  works  of  cele- 
brated painters  were  exhibited  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  pictures  of  heathen  deities  were 
ever  worshipped  like  their  statues ;  and 
consequently ,we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  Painting,  from  want  of  the  same 
encouragement,  did  not  arrive,  ill  an-' 
cient  days,  at  the  same  height  of  perfec- 
tion with  Sculpture.  But,  in  modern 
times,  when  the  Arts  awoke,  after  their 
long  sleep  during  the  dark  ages.  Paint- 
ing was  immediately  admitted,  by  the 
hand  of  Religion,  into  churches  and 
conventual  establishments,  -  and  so 
much  cherished  there,  a;s  Xo  become 
more  eminent  than  in  times  past; while 
Sculpture,  from  meeting  with  fewer  pa- 
trons, has  never  regained  her  ancient 
transcendency. 

Musee  Royal  du Louvre, ^)Ttkis  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting  is  placed  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Louvre :  several  Rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  princely  in  size,  and  rich  in  deco- 
rations, being  appropriated  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  chisel;  and  a  Suite  of 
splendid  Apartments  upstairs  to  those 
of  the  pencil.  Among  the  Sculpture  are 
the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  and  many  other  highly-valued 
works  of  art,  which  once  embellished 
Rome* 

Some  of  the  most  admired  pieces  of 
Sculpture  are— 

Vestibule.  No.  1,  colossal  bust  of  a 
vanquished  Province.  (4)  -—5,    ditto  of 

(3)  For  the  benefit  of  Travellers  restricted 
in  time,  those  productions  generally  thought 
most  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate Galleries  of  the  Continent,  are  marked 
wilh  one  or  more  admiration  points,  aocord*- 
ing  to  the  reputed  merit  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion.   , 

'{Jk)  From  Ihe  Villa  Borghese. , 
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Domititn.  (i)— 6,dttto  of  Alexander  Se- 
Tcrus.  (>)— 7,  statue  of  a  Barbarian  Pri- 
soner. (3) — 9,  colossal  bust  of  Locios 
Vems. — 11,  statue  of  a  Barbarian  Pri- 
soner. (4) ->l  3,  colossal  bust  of  Jupiter 
Serapis.^lS,  Vase  adorned  with  bac- 
dianaUan  emblems !  (') 

Arcade  leading  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Emperors,  Ko.  19,  statue  of  Apollo, 
ealled  Sauroctonon,  or  Lizard-killer; 
flipposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  imita* 
tionsextantof  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo, 
by  Praxiteles  I  (<)— 22,  statue  of  theGe- 
aios  of  eternal  sleep.  (?)  ^ 

Hall  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  No. 
26,  statue  of  itlarcus  Aurelius.  (<)^26 
his,  a  Barbarian  Prisoner.  (9)— 28,  bust 
of  Vespasian.— 3i,  statue  of  Nero.— 33, 
ditto  of  Trajan.  ('<>)  The  Basso-rilievo 
on  the  Pedestal  of  this  statue  represents 
a  husband  and  wife  dining,  and  repos- 
ing on  their  couch;  and  is  curious, 
because  it  exhibits  ancient  Roman  cos- 
tume.—34,bust  of  Claudius.— 41 ,  Basso- 
rilievo  found  at  Rome,  and  represent- 
ing a  religious  ceremony  performed 
before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nas;  of  which  the  three  doors  indicate 
the  three  na?es  consecrated  to  the 
three  associated  divinities,  Jupiter,  Mi- 
nerva, and  lu]io.((')-«42y  statue  of  Tra- 
jan. (i») 

Hali  of  the  Setuone,  No.  46,  statue 
of  Venus  Genitrix !— 47,  bust  of  Corn- 
modus. — 50,  statue  of  a  wounded  Com- 
talant.  ('3) — 55,  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
in  oriental  alabaster!  ('4) — 59,  bust  of 
Venus!  03)  — 65,  statue  of  Euripi- 
des! (»«)— 73,  ditto  of  a  Nymph.— 74, 
statue  of  Bacchus.  {17) — 75,  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, representing  the  voyage  of  the 
Good  to  Elysium. — 7^,  Basso-rilievo  of 
Mithras  (a  Persian  divinity),  the  Genius 
of  the  sun,  accomplishing  the  mystic 
sacrifice  of  the  bull!  Mithras  was 
worshipped  by  the  Romans^  who  erected 

(')  From  the  Villa  Albani. 

(>)  From  the  Braschi  Palace,  at  Rome. 

(5)  Vil.  Borg.  (4)  ViLBorg.    (5)  VU.  Boi^. 

(6)  Vil.  Borg. 

(7)  This  statue  does  not  express  the  idea  it 
isiateoded  to  convey. 

(8)  From  Gabu.  (9)  Villa  Alb. 
('•>)  Vil  Alb.  (•«)  Vil.  Borg.  (««)  Gabii. 

('J)  Vil.  Bqrg.  ('4)  Vil.  Alb.    (ts)  Vil.  Borg. 
(•«)Vil.Alb.  ('7)  Vil.  Borg. 
(<s)The  Paoathenaea  were  festivals  in  ho- 
nour of  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  Athens. 


altata  to  him ;  and  this Basso-rllieTO  wis 
found  near  the  Forum  Romanom.— 82, 
Basso-rilievo  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens;  it  represents  the 
Panathenae,  and  was  composed  by  Phi- 
dias, and  executed  under  his  orders!  (*•) 

Hall  of  Peace.  No  85,  a  Candela- 
brum, taken  from  the  Vatican  Museum. 
—89,  sUtue  of  Posidonius!(<9)— 92| 
ditto  of  Demosthenes  !(•<>)— 95,  ditto 
of  Trajan.  {*^) 

Hall  of  the  Romans.  No.  97,  bOst  of 
Geta,  very  rare.  (»»)— 98.  Inopus,  a  frag- 
ment found  at  Delos.(>3)_ioo,  statue 
of  Augustus.  (>4)— 101,  bust  of  a  Roman 
warrior.  (»5)— 102,  statue  of  Rome.— 
Ill,  ditto  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Capri : 
drapery  fine,  head  restored. — 113, 
statue  of  Augustus  !(«<>— 115,  bust  of 
Faustina  the  elder.  (>:)— 116,  colossal 
bust  of  Rome !  (*<>— 1 1 8,  statue  of  Julia, 
the  consort  of  Septimius  Severus. — 
120>  group  representing  Thetis,  etc., 
and  worthy  notice,  on  account  of  the 
ancient  galley  on  which  the  goddess  is 
placed.  (»9)— 123,  bust  of  Lucilla.(3o)— 
124,  statue  of  Chastity.— 126,  bust  of 
Antinous,  found  near  Frascali !— 128, 
Metope,  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  at 
Athens ! 

Hall  of  the  Centaur.  No.  1 30,  statue 
of  a  Roman,  name  unknown.— 132, 
Hermes  of  Alexander  the  Great,  found 
at  Ttvoli.— 134,  group  of  the  Centaur  I 
This  masterpiece  is  supposed,  by  the 
Chevalier  visconti,  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  the  time  of  Adrian,  by  Aris- 
teas  and  Papia<i,  natives  of  Aphrodlsias 
in  Caria.  (5*)— 135,'  colossal  head  of 
Apollo.— 138,  ditto  of  Marcus  Aurell- 
us.  (3«)__i4o,  ditto  of  Lucius  Verus.  (33j 
—141,  statue  of  Germanicus.(34)— 142, 
ditto  of  Claudius.  (35)— 144,  ditto  of 
Achilles.  (36)— 146,  statues  of  Fauns.(37) 
—149,  bust  of  Lucius  Verus.  (38)— 150, 
statue  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  found  near 

(•9)  Vil.  Borg. 

(»o)  From  the  Museo  Pio  Clemenlioo. 
(»>)  Vatican.    (")  Gabii. 
(•3)  Inopus,  a  ri\ier  of  Delos,  supposed,  hy 
the  inhabitants,  lo  be  a  branch  of  the  Nile. 
(«4)  Vatican.    (»5)  Vil.  Borg. 
(a6)  Museo  Pio  Clcmejitino. 
(a?)  Braschi  Palace.  (»')  Vil.  Borp:. 

(«9)  Vil.  Alb.  (3o)  Gabii.        (3;)  ViL  Borg. 
M  Vil.  Borg.  (33)  Vil.  Borg.  (34)  Gabii. 

35)  Gabii.       (36)  Vil. Borg.  (3?)  VU.  Borg. 

58)  Til.  Borg. 
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Tuf  culuin,  and  eiecnted  by  OphelioO)  a 
Greek  artist!— 151  y  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  Candelabra  of  anti-. 
Qifity,  found  in  Magna  Graecia. 

Hali  of  Diana,  No.  154,  statue  of 
Bacchus.— 162,  ditto  of  Minerva.— 164, 
bust  of  a  Roman,  name  unknown,- 
165>  group  of  three  Nymphs  suspend- 
ing their  wet  garments  on  a  co- 
lumn. (»)—  167,  statue  of  Thalia.  (»)— 
168,Basso-rilievo  of  Hercules  stealing 
the  tripod  of  Delphos.— 170,  bust  of 
Rome.  (3)— 171,  statue  of  Venus.  (4)— 
175,  a  Qreek  Basso-rilievo.— *176,  Basso- 
rilievo  representing  the  Suovetaurilia, 
a  sacrifice  made  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  {su8),  a  lamb  (otn's),  and  a  bull 
(taurte#),  whence  the  name.  It  was 
usuaHy  observed  every  fifth  year.— 178, 
Diana  d  la  Biche !  1  so  called  because 
the  goddess  is  represented  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  has  rescued  the  .cele- 
brated Hind  with  golden  horns  from 
Hercules,  and  is  reprimanding  him  for 
molesting  an  animal  sacred  to  her. 
This  beautiful  work,  found  between 
Genzano  and  Aricia,  amidst  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  consecrated  to  Diana,  is  of 
Parian  marble,  and  stands  upon  a  Pe- 
destal ornamented  with  fine  Bassl-ri- 
lievi ;  that  part  which  represents  three 
cities,  personified  by  three  female  fi- 
gures wearing  crenated  diadems,  is 
particularly  admired  !  1 1—180,  group 
called  Venus  victorious !  (s)  The  Basso- 
rilievo  which  serves  as  a  pedestal  to 
this  group  Js  in  the  Etruscan  style. — 
182,  Basso-rilievo  denominated  the 
Gonclamation ;  a  ceremony  which  took 
place  at  the  funerals  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  consisted  in  calling  the  De- 
parted loudly  and  repeatedly  by  name; 
and  likewise  endeavouring  to  rouse 
them  by  the  noise  of  music,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  really 
dead, — 185,  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid, 
supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
draped  Venus  of  Praxiteles  1—192, 
statue  of  Minerva !  This  fine  piece  of 
sculpture  is  supposed,  by  Visconti*,  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  bronze  Minerva  of  Phi- 
dias, surnamed  the  Beautiful.  (6) — 196, 

(0  Vil.  Borg.  (»)  Vil.  Borg.  (3)  Vil.  Borg. 
(4)  Vil.  Borg.  (5)  Vil.  Borg>(6)  vil.  Borg. 
(7)  Gabii.  (8)  Vil.  Alb,  (9)  Vil.  Borg. 
C'o)  Vil.  Borg.  (")  Vil.  Borg.  (•>)  Vil.  Borg. 
(•3)  Vil.  Borg.  ('4)  Vil.  Borg.  («5)  vil.  Borg. 


bustofMarcu8Agript>«4?)— 197,  statue 
of  the  Lyciaa  ApoUo  I-^r-iOO,  statue  of 
Diana.— 201,  bust  of  Demosthenes^ 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  like- 
nesses extant  of  that  philosopher.  (») — 
207,  Fountain  in  the  form,  of  a  tripod, 
found  among  the  ruitis.  of  Adriaa's 
Villa.  ;.» 

Hall  of  tke  CaMelahrum.  No.  208, 
a  Candelabrum,^  which,  if  found  in  its 
present  state,  would  have  ranked  among 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  ancient 
works  of  its  kind ;  but  though  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed  are  an- 
tique, they  were  put  into  their  present 
form  by  Piranesi.— 210,  bust  of  Ve- 
nus !  (9)— 212,  Basso-relievo  of  Antiope 
reconciling  her  sons,  Zethus  and  Avar 
phion.  ('o)— 213,  statue  of  Diana.  ("H- 
214,  an  Altar  consecrated  to  Diana  Lu- 
cifera,  or  the  moon.M— 215,  bust  of 
Isis.— 216,  statue  of  a  Dog,  found  at 
Gabii. !— 218,  statue  of  Pollux.  (^3)— 
-220)^  Tripod  of  the  Delphic  Apollo, 
found  at  Ostia  1—224,  statue  of  a  wild 
Boar,  being  an  antique  copy  of  the  ce- 
lebrated boar  of  Florence.  (> 4)— 229, 
Tripod,  found  at  Gabii.— 230,  statue  of 
Marsyas  I !  I  This  Is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  sculpture  extant;  and  (like 
every  other  antique  representation  of 
Marsyas)  supposed  to  be  iniitated  from 
a  picture  by  Zeuxis,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions as  having  graced  the  Temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome,  (-s)— 232,  Basso-ri- 
lievo of  Jupiter.  {«6} 

Hall  oftha  Tiber,  No.  233,  statue  of 
.iEsculapius!(»7)— 234,  statue  of  An- 
tinous  in  the  character  of  Hercules, 
found  near  Tivoli.— 238,  statue  of 
Flora.  ("8)— 241,  Chair  Consecrated  to 
Bacchus  I  (»9H242,  statue  of  Ceres. (»o) 
—244,  statue  of  a  Bacchante.  (>')— 245, 
Chair  consecrated,  to  Ceres  1  (a^)— 246, 
statue  called  the  Diana  of  Gabii.— 249, 
the  Tiber,  a  colossal  group  found  at 
Rome  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Isis 
and  Serapis  near  the  Via  Zoto///(«3) 
This  fine  group,  together  with  that  of  the 
Nile  (in  the  Vatican  Museum),  adorned 
two  fountains  which  embellished  the 
avenue  of  the  Temple.  The  Tiber  is 
represented  in  a  recumbent  posture, 

('6)  Vil. Borg.  («7)  Vil.  Alb.    ('8)  Vil.  Borg. 
(»9)  Museo  Plo  Clementioo. 
'  (»o)  Vil.  Borg.  (»0  Vil.  Borg. 

i*»)  Museo  Pio  Clementino. 
(a3)  Museo  Pio  ClemealiQO. 
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resUng  his  right  arm  on  an  am,  near 
which  reposes  the  wolf  of  Mars,  with  her 
nurslings  the  fomiders  of  Rome :  the 
oar  in  his  left  hand  in4icates  that  the 
river  is  navigable.— 251,  four  statoes, 
called  Caryatides,  which  once  adorned 
the  Villa  Albani. 

Arcade  which  leads  to  the  Hiail  of  the 
Fiffhting  Watrior,  No.  268,  statue  of 
AntinoBS.— 259,  Bassonrilievo,  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Bacchus.  (')—260> 
statue  of  Mars. 

Hall  of  the  Fightmg  Warrior.  No. 
262,  statue  of  a  Warrior,  called  the  Gla- 
diator, of  the  Villa  Borghese !!!  He  is 
represented  as  cemhating  with  an  ene- 
mj  on  horseback ;  his  left  arm. bears  a 
shield,  with  which  he  is  supposed  to 
parry  the  strokes  of  his  opponent,  whom, 
wilhtherighthand,heisafooatto  wound 
with  all-  his  force.  The  attitude  of  the 
statue  is  admirably  calculated  Cor  this 
double  action;  and  eyery  limb,  every 
raasele,  is  thought  to  wear  more  pre- 
cisely the  appearance  of  life,  than  any 
other  masterpiece  of  the  Grecian  chisel. 
The  author  of  thts>transcendant  and 
inimitable  work  wasAgaslas  of  E  pbesus ; 
whose  name  is  engraved  on  the  trunk 
which  supports  the  figure;  Visconti 
supposes  it  to  represent  a  Warrior,  not 
t  Gladiator  :  Wlnckelmann  Is  of  the 
same  opinion ;  and  says,  that  the  statue 
in  question  appears  to  hate  been  eie- 
cuted  before  the  period  when  gladiato- 
rial shows  were  firstexhihited  in  Greece. 
During  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  this  statue*  was  di>s- 
covered  at  Aotium,  where  the  Roman 
emperors  had  a  Vilfa;  and  where  the 
Apollo  of  Belvedere  was  found  about  a 
century  before.  {a)-^263,  statue  of  Mer- 
cury. (3)-^ 267,  hust  of  aoditts  Albi- 
nus.(4>— 269,  bust  of 'Marcus  Aureiius.  (5) 
-<270,  a  sarcophagus  representing  the 
death  of  Melcagei'.(«)—272>  group  of 
two  Romans  in  thecostonie  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  (7)— 276,  statue  of  Adrian  !!(<] 
—279,  ditto  of  Cupid,  in  the-^aracter 
of  H€rcules.(»)— 28i,stji(ue  of  a  wound- 
ed Amazon!  The  upper  part -of  this 
figure  is  said  to  he  an  antique  imitation 
of  the  wounded  Amazon  •  of  Clesilaus^; 

(')  yn.  Alb.     (>)  VM.  Bor»,  (3)  \fil.  Borg. 

(4)  Vil.  Alb.     (5)  VII.  Borg.  («^  V«.  Borg. 

(7)  VII.  Borg.  (8>fiitdl.        (9)  GaWi. 

HVB.Borg.(")Gab». 

(<•)  The  reoeptadasibr  the  ashesoT  victims. 


bat  the  sculptor  by  whom  it  was  re- 
stored, in  the  siiteenth  century,  has  de- 
viated f^om  the  costume  appropriate  to 
female  warriors.  ->  282,  statue  of  the 
Venus  of  Aries,  so  called  because  found 
at  ArMs,  in  Provence ;  and  supposed  to 
be  Venus  victorious,  th£  device  of  Csesar. 
—284,  statue  of  an  infant  Mercury.  («>) 
—287,  statue  of  Lucius  Elius  Cflesar.r'*) 
—290,  group  of  a  Faun  and  a  Satyr : 
the  pedestal  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  ornament  with  which. the  tops  of 
ancient  Wells  were  sometimes  embel- 
lished. f»»)— 297,  statue  of  Mercury:  the 
subject  of  the  Basso-rilievo  on  the  Pe- 
destal is  taken  IVom  the  Odyssey,  and 
represents  Vlysses  in  the  Shades  Below. 
Hall  of  Pallas.  No.  299*  statue  of  a 
Female  petitioning  the  gods.  (>>)  The 
scttlptorwho  restored  the  hands  of  this 
statue  has  converted  it  into  an  Euterpe. 
—301,  statue  of  Ceres.«(>4)-— 302,  ditto 
of  the  Genius  of  Bacchus!  ('S)— 304» 
bust  of  Trajan.  («<H366,  statue  of  Po- 
lymnia,  upper  part  modem,  drapery, 
antique,  and  very  fine.  (>?) — ^The  Muse 
of  Memory,  and  the  In ven  tress  of  Bar<- 
mony,  seems  stationed  to  watch  over 
a  Sarcophagus,  numbered  307,  and 
called  that  of  Homer;  because  the  Fa- 
ther of  heroic  Poetry  is  here  represented 
as  conversing  with  Calliope,  and  indi- 
cating, by  the  two  fingers  he  holds  up, 
that  be  composed  only  two  epic  poems. 
Figures  of  all  the  other  Muses  adorn 
this  Sarcophagus ;  which  was  discover- 
ed, at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  near  Rome,  on  the  road '  to 
Ostia.— 310,  a  colossal  statue,  called 
The  Pallas  of  Velletri,  because  it  was 
fbbhd  near  that  town,  in  1797 !!!  The 
goddess  is  represented  as  possessing 
the  dignified  beauty  which  accords  with 
wisdom;  and,  though  armed  with  her 
helmet,  asgis,  and  lance,  she  seems, 
from  the  mildness  of  her  countenance, 
to  indicate  that  the  arts  of  peace  are 
not  less  dear  to  her  than  the  glory  of 
war.  This  statue  is  of  the  finest  Greek 
wOrkitianship  ;■  and  the  Pedestal  on 
which  it  rests  merits  observation.— 
314,  statue  of  a  fenuile  Musician,  sup- 
posed, by  the  costume,  to  have  been 

in  heathen  temples  seem  to  baye  been  usually 
thus  adorned. ' 

(»»)  Vil.  Borg.  (i4)  Vtl.  Borg.  ('5)  VII.  Borg. 

(»«)  Vil.  Alb.'  («T)  VII.  Borg. 
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eiecuted  in  the  time  of  Tr^ati,  or 
Adrian!  (0^315,  Sarcophagus,  call- 
ed that  of  Acleon.(*)  -^^n^  bust  of 
Adrian.  (3)  —  318,  statue  of  Neme- 
sis. (4)->31 9,  ditto  of  an  infant  Hercu' 
les.(^)— 321,  statue  supposed  to  re- 
present Hope.  The  Basso^rlUevo»  which 
adorns  the  Pedestal,  displays  the  forma- 
tion of  man  by.  Prom^etheus,  and  Mi- 
nerva giving  him  life,  under  the  emblem 
of  a  bullerQy.— 328,  the  cinerary  Urn  of 
Clodios;  Egyptian  workmanship,  as  ap«> 
pears  from  the  hieroglyphics.  (C)— 331, 
a  triangular  Altar,  representing  three  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  namely,  Virgo, 
the  Scorpion,  and  Sagittarius,  with  the 
three  divinities,  Ceres,  Mars,  and  Jupi- 
ter, (7)— 332,  a  Grecian  Vase,  executed 
by  an  Athenian^  artist,  called  Sosi- 
bios.  («)— 339,  a  sepulchral  Urn,  which 
contained  the  ashes  of  Fundanius  Vell- 
ous.  (»)— 340,  ^roup  representing  a 
Peasant  cutting  up  a  Deer.  (<<>)— 341, 
statue  of  £uterpe.  (>  >)— 343,  Basin,  or 
Bath,  of  Porphyry.  Baths  were  some- 
times used  as  sepulchres,  when  properly 
shaped  for  the  purpose.  (>>) 

Ha^i  of  Melpomene.  The  floor  of 
this  apartment  is  ornamented  with  Mo- 
saYcs,  chiefly  executed  at  Paris  by  Bel- 
lont,  and  representing  Minerva  in  her 
car,  followed  by  Peace  and  Abundance; 
with  river  Gods,  etc.,  forming  a  border 
to  the  picture.  No.  344,  bust  of  Isis. — 
345,  statue  of  a  Female  petitioning 
the  Gods,  and  supposed  ta  be  the  por- 
jlr«it  of  a  Roman  Empress.  (;  3)— 347, 
bust  of  the  Nftte«— *348,  colossal  statue 
of  Melpomene,  supposed  odginaUy  to 
have  adorned  Pompey's  theatre,  and 
found  on  its  site  III  ^4)h.35[1,  bustof  JtS- 
piterSerapis  1^353,  Altar  consedrated 
to  Diana.— 354,  statue  of  a  Negro 
Slave..  ('5) 

Hall  of  Isis,  Four  Cojumns  of  Spa^ 
nish  marble  are  placed  in  the  C6ur  cor- 
ners of  this  apartment,  and  serve  as 
pedestals  to  four  Egyptian  Statues ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  an  Isis, 
with  a  lion*s  bead  in  black  basalts  No. 
^9,  statue  of  Isis,  found  in  Adrian'^ 
Villa.— '361,  statue  of  an  Egyptian 
PriesU— 363,  ditto  in  green  basalt.  ('(} 

(0  Vil.  Borff.  («)  Vil.  Bo^g.  {9)  GsInk     , 
(4)  Gabii.         (5)  Vil.  Borg.  («)  Vil.  Borg. 
.  (7).Gabii.        (9)  Vil.  Borg.  («)  Vatican. 
(•o)|Vil  Alb.    («i)Vil.Borg.(i«i)ViKBor». 
(>3)  Vil.Borg.  (>4)Museo  Pio  Clementioa 


-•«-a67,  ftatoe  of  an  Bgy^^tlan  Priestsss 
kneeling,  with  thetl\rooe  of  the  gods  in 
her  hand)  found  near  the  Via  Flamimoi 
about  ten  leagues  from  Romecr-378»  a 
large  Altar,  adorned  with  Bassi-rilievi 
representing  the  twelve  prtncipal.divi'- 
nitiesof  the  Greeks,  and  supposed  to 
be  a  production  of  the  ifigina  School ! 
^3^0,  statue  of  Venus,  supposed  to  b^ 
an  antique  imitation  of  the  Venus  of 
the  Capitol.  (>  7) 

Hall  of  Psyche.  No.  381,  Altar  of 
twelve  gods,  found  at  Gabii  I  This  va- 
luable piece  of  sculpture  is  adorned- 
with  busts  of  the  twelve  principal  divi- 
nities of  the  Greeks  and  Remans, 
namely,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Juno,  - 
Neptune,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Vesta,  Geres, 
Dianas  Mars,  and  Venus ;  the  two  last  of 
whom  Love  is  unitiDg:tt  is  likewise 
adorued  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  with  symbols  of  the  divinity 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  month 
which  each  sign  indicates.-^383,  statue 
of  a  dancing  Faun.  («»)— 387,  statue  of 
Psyche  I  («9H-398,  statue  of  Minerva, 
supposed  to  be  a  production  of  the 
:£gina  School. --399,  statue  of  Cupid 
tryiug  his  bow;  probably  an  antique 
copy  of  the  bronze  Cupid  of  Lyisip- 
pus.  (*o)-.*403,  statue  of  a  dancing  Faun. 

Hall  of  the  Augwr.  No.  417,  statue 
of  .Cupid.  (")— 418,  Basso-rilievo,  re- 
presenting the  funeral  of  Hecton  (»>*^ 
439,  BassoHTilievo,  representing  one 
of  the  Roman  Augurs  consulting  the 
entrails  of  an  ox,  and  unique  with 
respect  to  its  subject.  (>^)-~442,  statue 
ofCommodos,  found  at  Gabii. 

HaU  of  Hercules  and  Telephus*  Ko. 
450,  a  colossal  group  of  Hercules  and 
Telephus.(>4; — 458,  statue  of  Miner- 
vai(a5)_40i,  recumbent  statue  of  an  ' 
Hermaphrodite  >:  this  seems  to  be  on 
antique  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Hep- 
maphrodite  in  the  Hall  of  the  CaryaCK 
des.  Themafttress  is  antique.!*^) — 462, 
statue  of  Diana,  formerly  called  the 
Ziiigardia.(f>7)*-465,  statue  of  Julius 
Cassar,  found  at  Gabii.— 466>  statue  of 
Pertinax.  ' 

HaU  of  Medea.    N0.47O5  group  of 
the  Graces;  the  heads  are  modern.  (»s) 


(•9)Vil.Bor8«:(«»)ni!d. 
(>^)  ibid.  (>»0  Ibid. 
(a>)  Ibid.  {»»)  IbM. 
C>4)  Ibid.  {*>)  Ibid. 
(•7)  Ibid.        W  Ibid. 
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-478,  Basso^riMertt,  represeiiliiig  tlw 
reogeance  of  M«#ea.  (')  ^  488»  groap* 
ofMerenry  aed  Viilcaii.(*)  —  4W,  a 
deeping  Nym^h.C^  ^  496>  «  ««mi|>  of 
CifiklaDd  PsyclM.  (4)  —  498,  Malae  of 

Com'ilor  of*  Pttn^  No.  501 ,  sUtue  of 
a  Priestess  fti  Isisy  foaod  at  Attiens.  — 
504,statae  bfa  young  Fa«ii.(«)  —  506<, 
statue  of  Pan.  (7)  -^  514,  bvst  of  as 
E^ptlan  Priest.— ^51 7,  liannes  of  the 
iBdian  Baccfaus,  foeBd  at  Ronie«^5aa, 
statue  of  Minerva. 

Hall  ^f  tAa  Caryatide»,  so  ealied  be- 
cause one  end  of  tlijM  immense  apart- 
meot  exbitvits  four  Caryatides,  («)  the 
vorlLof leam  ^oi^on.  No.  593»  a  trian^ 
gaiar  Attar,  aderned  with  Bassi-rilievt 
refiresenting  three  LaeedsBmonian  Vir« 
gias.  (»)  —  526s  hermes  of  Soerates.  — 
527,  the  eelehRated  Rermaphrodiie  of 
the  Villa-Borgbese,  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  imitaiioD  eitant  of  >the.  bnmie 
Hermaphrodite  of  Petycletusi!!    This 
statue  was  discovered  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  c^itory,  n^ur 
Dioclesian's  Baths.    The  maflress  on 
vhich  the  figure  rests  was  dene  by  Bep- 
iuni,vho  likewise  restored  tbe4enrfoo|. 
--528,  hermes  of  Homer,  from  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol.^53a,  hermes  of 
Diogenes.— 593,  statue  of  a  Lion,  in 
green  basalt !  («»)  —569,  statne  6f  Her- 
cules; upper  part  fine.  (''>-^56#,  hetwes 
called  Hercules ;  but  supposed  bylf  inc- 
Itelaiann  to  represent  :&enofihon.— 5^, 
liermes  of  Thucydldes.— 593,  statoe  of 
Sabina,  the  consort  of  Adrian!  (*  >>-'595, 
^tue  of  an  African  Fisherman^  ^ere- 
tofare  denominated  the  death  of  Se- 
Beea  I  (i3)-_5§^,  a  column  of  red  por-' 
.  t^rj,  surmounted  by  a  fragment  of  a 
statae  of  Minerva,  apparently  of  the 
^Ba  School.— 597,  Chotseul  Marble, 
aUeovered,  at  Athens,  in  the  year  1788. 
—622,  statue  of  Livia.— 623,  hermes  of 
Zcno.fii)— 655,  hermes  of  PiUaGos>- 
657,  ditto  of  Epicurus.  0S)^^81,  statue 
of  Venus  rising  from  the  bath*  (i«)  — 
682,  bust  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Gabil.— 
684,  statue  of  Alexander  the  Oreat !  (<  7) 

(0  Vil.  Borg.  (y)  Ibid.  (3)  Ibid. 

(4)  Ibid.  (5)  Ibid.  (6)  Ibid. 

(7)  Ibid 
,  {")  Caryatides  are  statues  of  females,  used 
"tttead  of  oolnmos.  The  male  inhabitants  of 
wi  were  put  tofbe  swoad;  the  fenutes  ear- 
^  into  slavery ;  and  It  ipommemorate  this 


—The  Aisii^riKevo  fixed  In-  the  wall, 
above  this  statue,  represents  Achilles 
arming  hi  mselffor  battle ;  and  was  taken 
from  the  Villa-Borghese.— 694,  group 
of  a  Oiild  strangling  a  Goose ;  supposed 
to  he  an  antique  copy  of  a  work  in 
brooae  which  Pliny  mentiona  as  having 
been  executed  by  BoMhus,  a  Carthagi- 
nian scniptor!  This  groap  waa  found 
near  Bome,  on  the  spot  now  called  Bo* 
ma«-vecchia.-^69fi^  sUtne  of  Venus  rls- 
iag  from  the  bath  :  supposed  to  he  an 
antique  copy  of  a  celebrated  Venus,  by 
Polycharmus,  which  adorned  Kome  in 
the  days  of  Pliny !— 699,  bust  of  Marcos 
Aarelius.  (««)— 763,  torso  of  Jupiter, 
supposed  to  be  an  antique  imiUtion,  in 
marble,  of  the  famous  Jupiter  (Mympi- 
us  of  Phidias  I— 704,sUtue  of  a  Msco- 
bolus,  found  in  the  Via  ^ppio.— 705, 
706,  and  706,  Vases  found  at  Mara- 
thon.—709,  group  of  Silenuswith  the 
infant  Bacchus  I ! !  I  This  masterpiece  of 
art  was  discovered,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust.— 
710,  statue  of  Jason,  improperly  called 
Cincinnatas!!  This  ckef-d'eBuwe  was 
found  at  the  Villa-Negroni,  and  Is 
thougbt  to  be  in  the  style  oTAgasias  the 
IBphesian.  — 711,  Vase  of  the  Villa- 
Borgheseli  The  Bassi-rilievi  on  this 
beautiful  Vase,  which  was  found  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust,  represent  a  Baccha- 
nalian ceremony.— 712,  statue  of  a 
Roman  in  the  character  of  Mercury, 
and  improperly  called  GermanieusI! 
This  €hef'-d'<Bfwr€f  which  appears  to  be 
the  work  of  the  younger  Cleomenes, 
does  not,  in  point  of  features,  resemble 
any  of  the  statues,  nor  any  of  the  me- 
dals, of  Germanicus :  it  was  found  in 
theVilla-Negroni. 

Five  additional  rooms,  ornamented 
with  splendid  Columns,  Busts,  and  Mo- 
saic Pavements,  called  Galerie  de  la 
Renaissance  des  Arts  du  quinxiime  et 
seizieme  siecles,  were  opened,  in  1824 
( then  they  were  named  Galerie  d'An-- 
goulimel  to  receive  the  Works  of  Mo- 
dem Sculptors;  and  a  New  Apartment 
(called  at  the  time  Musee  Charles  X., 

events  the  conquerors  erected  public  edifices, 
ornamenting  tbem  with  the  figures  of  the 
captive  females,  instead  of  columns. 

(9)  Vil.  Borg.  ('o)  Albani  collection. 

(")  Vil.  Borg.  (•»)  Gabii.        («3)  Vil.  Borg. 

(«4)Vil.Barg.  (•5)vil.Bofg.  (''')  Vatican. 

(<7)  Vil.  Alb.  (>s)  Gabii. 
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but  at  ptts^9i\Mme0  !E§UP**^%  ^^^^ 
taining  a  valuable  coUeetion  of  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities,  etc.,  ^ras' added,  in 
1830,  to  the  B^oyal Museum;  as  likewise 
another  Apartment,  caHed,  when  it  was 
opehed>  Musee  Doup/Wn,  but  since  with 
more  propmty  denominated.J|fu«66  de 
la  Marme^  its  contents  being  ^models 
aiid  sections  of  yessels,  plans  in  relief 
of  ports*  and  naval  arsenals,  models  of 
rope-hoiises,  anchor^iouses,  ete.,  U>* 
getber  with  the. objects  discov^ed  by 
Captains  Dillon  and  d'Orville,  on:  the 
s{>ot  where  the.  unfortunate  La  Peyrouse 
and  his  companions  perished. 

The  staircase  leading  to  the  Apart- 
ments which  contain  the  paintings  was 
built  according  to  th^  designs  of  Fon* 
taine;4the  paintings  on  the  ceilings  of 
the  grand  staircase  and  the  entrance 
salocoi  are  by  M.  Abel  de  Pujol  and  fi. 
Meynier.  An  ante-chamber,  denominat- 
ed La  Salle  ronde,  separates  the  Great 
Picture-GaUery  from  the  Gallery  of 
Apollo,  called  Musee  des  Dessins,  The 
Great  Gallery  (above  thirteen  hundred 
feet  in  length)  is  adorned  with  more  than 
twelve  hundred  pictures,  and  divided 
into  nine  parts: the  first  three  contain- 
ing the  Works  of  the  French  Sohoal; 
the  nextthree being  appropriated  to  the 
Works  of  the  German,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  Schools ;  and  the  last  three  to  the 
kalian  and  Spanish  Schools. 

Some  of  the  most  admired  Pictures 
are:—  - 

French  School.  {')  Bourbobc.  No,  9, 
the  Descent  from  theCrdss.'^BHUN  (Le). 
87,  the  Nativity.— 90,  Jesus  served  in 
the  Desert  by  Angels  !—98i  the  Magda- 
lene, renouncing  the  vanities  of  life; 
supposed  to  represent  Madame  de  la 
Yalliere  1—94,  the  Dream  of  Anne  of 
Austria.— 96,  Pentecost  I— 97,  the  La- 
pidation  of  St.  Stephen  I— 99^  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  GranicusI— 100^  the  Battle, 
of  Arbela !— 101 ,  the  Tent  of  Darius  I— 
102,  the  Defeat  of  Porus  1-^03,  the 
Entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon  I— 
104,  the.  Death  of  Gato.— Cocherbau. 
27,  a  Painter's  Studio.— Cousin.  30, 
the  Last  Judgment!- CoYPEL  (ISoel), 
31,  Solon  banishing  himself  ft'om 
Athens.— 32,  Ptolemy  rtiiladelphus 
ransoming  a  hpndred and  twenty  thou- 
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satiid  Jewa.*«-33,  TPKjan  admioisterltig 
Justice.— 34,  Aleiandsr  S0v«m8  distri*" 
buting  corn  in  time  of  famine.— €oth> 
PBL^ANToiif^V    35,  Joasaeknowledged 
King  of  Israel.— Projllikg  (a  self-taRi^bt 
painter).  52,  a  Kitchen.— GEL^E(CLAiinBr. 
LoRRAiirE)«162,  David  anointed  Kingf 
—1 63,  the  Disembarkation  of  Cleopatna^ 
to  present  herself  beforo  Antony  !-^164,  - 
aad  the  ten  following  Landscapes,  by  t^ 
same  great  master.— JouvsifBT.  70»the- 
miraculous  Draught  ^f  Fishes  I— 71,  the* 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus  1—74,  the  De* 
sce<it  from  th«  Cross  It-Mignard.  181. 
La  Yierg^a  la&rappe  S^-lH^i  St.  Ceci- 
lia.-i-Po'us^iN  (Nicolas).   2^,  the  De- : 
luge!!*— 197,  the  Preservation  oftheln^ 
fant  Moses  1—198,  the  S9tme  suhject  1  -^. 
202,  the  Philistines  visited  bfihe  Pla-: 
gue.— 203,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon! 
-^205,  the  Holy  Family,  Elizabeth  and  - 
St.  John  I— 212^  St,  John  baptisinig  the 
Jews  1—207,  the  Blind  Men «f  Jericho! 
— 21i,the  Death  of  Sapphira!T-214, 
the  Assumption  of  the  bles»>d  Virgin  I 
-^216,  St.  Francois  Xavier  recalling  a 
young  Female  to  life!— 223,  Echo  and 
Narcissus  l->-225,,theDeath  of  Eurydi^e. 
-^226,    Shepherds  of  Arcadia.— 232, 
Time  rescuing  Truth  from  Envy  an4 
Calumny,  and  bearing  her  to  the  Re- 
gions  of  Eternity!  — 931,    Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  ^rinking-cnp ! — Lb 
Si^EUfi.    122y  St.  Paul  preaching   at- 
Ephesns!!— 118,  Simon  theCyreneas, 
coming,  to  tire  aid  of  Christ;  ^who  is 
represented  as  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  bis  Cross,  while  St.  Veronica  offers 
him  a  handkerchief  which  receives  the 
impression  of  his  countenance!— 110, 
thje  Descent  from  the  Cros9 1—125,  and. 
twenty-one  following  numbers,  thj&Life. 
of  St.  Bruno.— Yernex.    282,Anttbe!S^ 
—283,  and  284,  Toulon.— 285,  Old  Port 
of  Toulon.— 281,  Gulf  of  Bandol,— 279, 
and  280,  Marseilles.— 288,  Cettc.— 289, 
and  290,  Bayonne.— 286,  and  287,  Bor- 
deaux.—291,  La  Rochelle.— 292,  Ro-. 
chefort.— 293,Dieppe*— 299,aSea-porl 
at  sunrise !— 294,  a  Sea-port  at  sunset  I 
—296,  a  Sea-view  by  moonlight  I— 397, 
a  Tempest.— 303,  a  Moonlight  scene. — 
295,  a  Tempest. 

Flemish^  German^  and  Dutch  Schools, 
Bergbev .    331,  View  on  the  Coast  of 


( ' )  The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  paintings,  as  well  as  the  statues,  are  extractedfl^m  the  last 
published  Catalogue  of  the  Louvre  0885S 
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Riee.-4lovB.    as^  Yiew  at  sunset  in 
lUty  U- BBEiTGBnL.    364,  ;the  Garden  of 
Eden.^BaiLi.  (PAmL).    370>  A  Land- 
tttpe,  the  figures  in  which  are  by  Annfc- 
bale  Garacci. — 371 ,  and  the  fire  follow^ 
iB^narabers,  are  by  Paul  BriU.-^HAJC- 
PifiHB(PHiLippKi>K).    384,  Lbs  BM- 
ytewetf— 378,  the  Refiast  at  the  House 
of  Simon  the  PharUee. — 379,  iheLart 
Sapper.-T386,  a  Landseape*-— 385,ditto. 
--CuTp.  403,  a  Landscape,  with  Cattle  I 
*464,  a  Gentleman  mo unting  hn  hone. 
^405,  the  same  GenileoiaA  retaining 
from  his  ride. — ^E>ow  (Gbeabd).    414, 
the  Dropsioal  WoHian!l.^Di7G{jBAir 
LB ).    547 ,  iBterlar  of  a  6uard«ro<Mn.r^ 
Yahbygk.  (AifTHOMY).    433,  Portrait  of 
Chailes  I.  of  £nglaod«~^^  Sketch  of 
the  Sarioor  dead,  in  the  arms  of  the 
blessed  virgin,  and  Angels  weeping  I>^ 
4i5,  the  lafaatv  Jesus  receif  idg  homage 
from  a  Saint  and  a  King  I»-^26,  Sse 
90 to^  the  blessed  Virgin  av^  Infant  Jestfe 
recetving  homage. — Vanhtck  (Pbi- 
lip).    447,  Abraham  banidilng  Hagar 
and'ber  Son.— Flinck.  .  .459,  ap  Angel 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  to 
the   Shepherds. -^Glahssr.     448,   a 
Landscape,  with  fi^ure^  by  Gecard  de 
Lairesse  !--fioi.Bra2f  (Haks).  485,  pop- 
trait  of  Sir  Thomas  More.-^88,  portrait 
ofErasains* — 486,  portrait  of  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburyi— 487,  portrait 
of  Nicholas  Kratz^,    astronomer   to 
Henry  VIII.  of  Cngland.— 484,  the  De^ 
seem  from  the€ross,  with  two  other  pic- 
tores  in  the  8amefrarae.-^HoecH(PKrBR 
ns).  500>  the  Interior  of  a  BntiDkB^reii- 
ing !— VakH^dtsitm.  503,  and  alt  the  in^ 
tennediate  rnhnbersto  514,inekisive.^— 
Jabdin.    529>  the  Gmcifl&l6n  F— Lfcas 
DB  Letoen.  558,  ibfe  Descent  from  the 
Gross. —UfATBTs  (QuniTUf).    586,   a 
Jeweller  weighing  gold,  and  4119  wife 
eiamining  a  book  illimkinaied  with  ml- 
Diatures.>^NBFE  (Pbx-bb).  811,  Interior 
of  the  Cathednikat  AnVmFpi-^^%  Hk 
teriorofaCh«rch.*--813,   anABgelde^ 
IlTeriBg^.  Peter  fNim  pri9mif,'^^iA-i  111- 
t^rior  of  a  Church.*-^  1 5 ,  the  same  sub- 
ject.—Nbeb  (Vahder).    618f  a  f^nd^ 
scape,  in  which  the  eowsare  attributed 

to  Guyp;— OO^  <VAN  I'HB  KLiyER).  622, 

St.  Carlo  Borromeo  administering  the 
Sacrament  to  persons  infected  with  the 
Plague  at  Milan.  —  Ostape  (Adrian 
Vab).  624,  Family  af  the  Painter.— Os- 
TADE  (Isaac  Vax).  633,  Travellera  stop- 


ping al  an  inn.^PoRLBiiBtRa.  888,  a 
Angel  annouBcing  the  Messiah's  birth  I 
the  Shepherds.— pobbusthbYocnobi 
—650,  portrait  of  Guillaume  du  Vair.- 
Paul  PorrsB.  651,  two  Horses  fastei 
ed  to  a  Water-trough;  and  a  Man  brin( 
ing  them  water!— 852,  Cattle  in 
meadow  I  —  Ptkarbb.  653,  a  Lane 
scape,  with  Gattle.— mBMBaAifOT.  882 
and  the  three  following  numbers 
portraits  of  the  Painter.— 670,  Head  c 
a  man  with  a  fur-cap.— 871,  Head  of  a 
old  person  with  a  long  beard.— 856,  Te 
bit  and  his  family,  prostrate  before  th 
Angel  of  the  Lord  1—657,  the  good  Sa 
BEiarKan.A-658,  the  Saviour  at  Bmmaw 
'^^59,  the  same  subject.— 880,  St.  Mai 
thew  writing,  and  an  Angel  dictating  t( 
him.— 664,  Venus  and  Cupid!— 661,  ; 
Miil080|)her  in  meditation.— 883,  tbi 
iilterior  of  a  Tradesman's  Dwelling.- 
HosA  M  Ti  voLi.  674,  a  Wolf  devourin  | 
a  Sheep.— RUBEHS.    677,  Lot  and  h 

fiaaghters  Icaring  Sodom 678,  Elli 

succoured  by  an  Angel  in  the  Desert.- 
879,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.— 88 
the  Plight  into  Egypt.— 680,  the  bless* 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour  surrounded  wl 
groups  of  Children :  known  by  the  nan  \ 
nfLaVierge  attx  Anget.  Twenty-fo  i 
pictures  (the  ft^t  number  being  69 
taken  from  the  Lwiembourg  Palace,  a 
representing  the  Life  of  Maria  de'  Medi 
*i-716,  portrait  of  Richardot.— 687, 
presentation  of  a  Village  F^le !— Ru 
BAEL.  720,  a  Landscape,  the  figures  a 
cattle  by  Berghem !— 721 ,  a  Landsca 
the  figures  by  Philip  Wouvermans 
722,  a  Tempest  !—SAT«rrwooRT.    7 
the  Saviour  at  Etamaus !— Schalk 
726,  theHoly  Paihily !— SNEtoERS.  ^7 
Animals   entering   the   Ark;— 743      i 
Kitcheit.— STEBirwTCK.  749,  the  Ini 
of  a  Church.— 760,  the  Inside  of  a  r     , 
with  figures  by  Poelenbutg,  repres 
ing  Christ  with  Martha  and  Mary.- 

NtEBS    (DAVID    THE    YOTmOBR).     ■", 

the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.—' 
Head  of  an  old  man.  — Vahderti      i 
(ABRiAW).    780,  Cattle  on  the  ban       I 
a  river  at  sunrise.— WBBNix  THE  Yo' 
«■*    796,  a  Hare,  and  other  Gan 
797,  a  Peacock,  Game,  and  a  Dc 
Werf  (Abrla^  Vander),    799. 
rabh*s  Daughter  discovering  Mb^* 
8Q1,  an  Angel  announcing  the  Mes.* 
Birth  to  the  Shepherds !— 802,  the 
4aiene.  in  the  Desert  f—804»  Ny 
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4anetiig,  and  a  Faun  playing  the  flute  !— 
W0UTKRMAN8  (PHitip).  81 2,  an  Attack 
of  Polish  Cavalry. 

Schools  of  Italy.  Albano.  825,  the 
Salutation. — 830,  the  Infant  iesus  em- 
bracing St.  John.— 833,  Venus  impa- 
tient to  try  the  effect  of  her  beauty  on 
the  heart  of  Adonis;~^d4,  Vulcan  re- 
posing at  tlie  ieet  of  Yenas,  while  the 
Loves  forge  arms  for  the  latter.^~835, 
the  Loves,  while  sleephig  after  their  la- 
boors,  disarmed  by  Diana's  Nymphs.-> 
836,  the  Loves,  after  having  recovered 
their  losses,  and  become  triumphant, 
conducting  Adonis  to  the  feet  of  Venus. 
-^Andrea  del  Sabto.  8^,  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour  listening  to  St. 
John,  who  is  presented  to  them  by  EK- 
2abeth.^856,  Charity.-^BATONi  (Gat. 
PojHPBO),  ^75,  the  blessed  Virgin  in 
contemplation.— BoNiFAzzio.  885,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lasanis.  ^  Bordoite 
(PABis).  890 ,  portrait  of  a  young  Man, 
holding  a  letter  in  one  hand,  and  resting 
theotheronatable.-^ANALETTO.  889, 
View  of  the  Basilica  and  Piasza  di  S. 
Marco,  at  Venice.— 900,  View  of  the 
Palazzo  Ex-Ducale,  at  Venice.  — 901,  , 
View  of  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  della 
Salute,  at  Venice.— Cabavag6io  (Mi*- 

CBEL-AN6BLO    AHERGim).     902,    the 

blessed  Virgin  dead>  and  the  Apostles 
weeping.— 903,  a  young  Woman  telling 
a  Youth  his  fortune.— Cabacci  (Annit 
bale).  913,  the  Nativity.- 916,  the 
blessed  Virgin  imposing  silence  on  St. 
John,  to  prevent  his  disturbing  our  Sa- 
viour when  asleep!— 921,  the  Ascen- 
sion.—924,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen!—925,  the  same  subject.— Cat 
RACci  (LoDovico).  938,  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus  I— CAVsnoNE. 
945,  Santa  Cecilia— CoRBEftfiio.  953, 
Christ  presenting  the  ring,  for  his  mystic 
marriage,  to  St.  Catherineof  Alexandria! 
—954,  Christ  crowned  with  thorns.-*- 
955,  Antiope  asleep.  Love  sleeping  by 
her  side  on  a  lion's  skin,  and  Jupiter 
standing  near,  transformed  into  a  Sa- 
tyr ! !— DANIBLLO  DA  VOLTRBBA,     961, 

Bavid  vanquishing  Gnliath,  a  double  pic- 
ture on  the  same  subject.  (O—BQua 
(AOHESB).  962,  Christ  consecrating  the 

('}  It  is  said  that  Monsi^nor  Giovanni  della 
Casa,  a  Florentine  prelate,  employed  Daniello 
da  Volterra  to  model  a  group  in  plaster  of 
Darid  vanquishing  Goliath ;  and  then  dcsir^ 
bim  to  represent,  la  painting)  the  two  sides 
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bread,  —  BioHRincaiifO.  '064i,  ^avid 
plarying  the  harp.— 966,  a  LandsoBpe> 
representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
and  attributed  by  some  persons  to  An- 
nibale  Caracci.— 969,  St.  Cecilia!!  — 
970,  iEneas  escaping  with  his  Patber 
f^om  the  flames  of  Troy !  —  Espaoivo- 
LETTO.  997,  the  Adoration  of  the  8bep^ 
herds  !-rFETi  (Domenico).  1004,  Me^ 
lancholy !  —  OABoroLO  (BBWVgBWTO) . 
1012,  a  inystic  mii^eet.— Gaspabo  im- 
OHBT,  called  Gaspabo  Poussin.  1^016^ 
1017,  and  1018,  Landscapes.-^fon- 
BAifoCLUGA).  1026,  the  Messiah' accepts 
ing  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  1  -— 
GvsBCiNO.  1037,  the  blessed  Virgiivand 
St.  Peter  deploring  the  death  of  the  M«8- 
8iah.-*-1045,  Circe.— GuiDO.  1049.  the 
Salutation.«-1052,  the  Infant  SaviMir 
sleeping  on  his  Mother's  knees.-— 105S, 
Christ  and  the  Samaritan.— 106f6*  Christ 
giving  the  Keys  of  Heaven  to  St  Pefeer.-i-»- 
1058,  Christ  crowned  with  tfaam8.ia57, 
Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives.— 1059, 
the  Magdaleiie.^^1060,  the  same  sub- 
ject*—1063,  ^t.  Francis  kneeling' before 
a  crucifix.— 1064,  an  Allegory^  reiwe- 
senting^the  union  of  Design  aodColoulp- 
ing.— 1065,  Bercules  slaying  the  Lei^ 
nsBan  Hydra.— 1066,  Heneules  wiestii&g . 
with  Achelous.— 1067, Hercules  slaying 
Nessus.— 1068,  Death  of  Herexdes.-^ 
1069,  the  Flight  of  Paris  with  Helen.-*^ 
GiULio  1I6MANO.  Itl73,  the  AdoratiMi 
of  the  Shepherds.— 1074,  the  Gircmscf* 
sion!— LAnrBAKco.  1081,  SL  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.le^  to  martyrdom*— Lbq*- 
NABDOi^A  ViNCt  (the  Founder  of  the.  Xi<- 
lan  School).  1092,  portrait  of  Moana 
Lisa,  a  celebrated  Flofentine  beauty.  (<i() 
10^4,  SU  John  the  Baptist  1—1085, 8L 
Anne,  the  blessed  Yir^^  and  InCant  Je- 
sus.—1086,  thetofant  Jesus  blessing  fit. 
John.-^1087,  the  Arohaagel  Michael, 
presenting  to  the  Infont  Jesos  the  bft- 
lanee  destined  to  weigh  the  actions  of 
mankind.  — 1088,  Christ  receiving  a 
Cross  of  Rushes  from  St.  John.— School 
OF  Leonabao  da  ViifCi.  1093,  the  Mes- 
siah sleeping.  —  LoYiKi  (BsBiTABiK)), 
commonly  called  Luihi.  1098,  the  Hely 
Family*— Mabatta  (Cablo).  1108,  the 
blessed  virgin  showing  the  Messiah  to 

of  the  model;  which  ieeems  to  have  been , 
done  in  this  double  picture. 

(>)  Francis  I.  of  France  gave  for  this  picture 
4,000  gold  crowns;  a  ^um exceeding  45,000 
francs. 
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I  ADgels  and  Shepherds.— 1 1 1 1>  the  Mar- 
rugeofSt.  Catherine.— MCBiLLO.  1125> 
'  tbe Infant  Jesus  playing  with  a  chaylet  II 
:  -1126,  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
I  GhoM  contemplating  the  Messiah  while 
he  reeelves  a  cross  of  rushes  from  St. 
lohn!  — 1127,  the  Messiah,  on  the 
Mount  of  orives,  presented  by  an  angel 
with  the  chalice  and  the  cross  I — 1128, 
St.  Peter  imploring  pardon  of  the  Mes- 
siah.—1130,  a  young  Beggar  seated  1 1 
— Palma  Vecchio.  1139,  portrait  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 
-1136,lhe  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Je- 
sus recerdng  adoralSon  from  Elizabeth^ 
SLJohn,  etc.!— PAOLO  Vkronkse.1154> 
tbe  Messiah  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  his  Cross.  —  PiETBO  da  Cobtona. 
1171,  the  blessed  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  and  St.  Martina.— 1 172,  the  same 
subject.— 1173,  Faustulus  presenting 
Romulds  and  Ren(ius  to  his  wife^  Lau- 
renlia.— Raffaelo  Sanzio  D*UaBiNO, 
the  Founder  of  the  Roman  School. 
1193,  portraits  of  Raphael  and  his 
Fencing-master;  or, according  to  some 
opinions,  portraits  of  Raphael  and  Pon- 
tOTmo,byihe  latter.— 1194,  portrait  of 
Jane  of  Arragon,  Vice-Queen  of  Sicily : 
(he  head  was  painte<^  by  'Raphael,  and 
the  Other  part  of  the  picture  hy  Giulio 
komano  1-1195,  Portrait  of  Balthasar 
Castigiione,  the  Friend  of  Raphael  !— 
11^6^  portrait  of  a  Youth  with  his  head 
resting  onhis  hand.— 1187)  the  Archan-' 
gel  Michael  vanquishing  Satan.— 1150, 
St  George  combating  an  enormous  Dra- 
gon.—1185,  the  Holy  Family,  called  la 
haie  Jardtnierfi.— 1184,  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, painted  for  Francis  h  of  France,- 
only  two  years  before  the  death  of  Ra- 
phael ;  and  supposed  to  be  the  sole  pic- 
ture to  which  he  put  his  name  1 1—1186, 
Ibe  Infant  Jesus  sleeping.— rl  188,  the 
Infant  Jesus  caressing  St*  John,— Sal- 
yAT0ERo8A.  1214,  a  ^portsmanshoot- 
iog  a  bird,  and  soldiers  reposing  on  a 
rock.— 1215,  a  Sea-view.— Sa^so  Fkr- 
JUto.  1217,  Christ  Sleeping  on  the  lap. 
of  tbe  blessed  Virgin,  with  Cberiibim 
w  the  angles  of  Ine  picture  I— 1218, 

(<)  Aooording  to  traiditlon,  the  Pilgrim  6d  • 
^  right  of  .our  SaTionr  represents  the> 
Emperor  €lbarl»  V. ;  t)ie  FHgrimon  the  teft^ 
Cardinal  Ximenes;  and  Ibe  Page^  Philip  II. 
ofSpain. 

.  (*)  A  considerable  number  of  the  pictures 
in  Ibis  Museum  have  been  engraTed;  and 
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the  Apotheosis  of  the  blessed  Virgin.— 
ScHiAVONE.  1220»Head  of  81.  John  Bap- 
list.— Schidone.  1221,  the  Holy  Fa- 
miiy.— Sebastiaico  DEL  PioMBO.  1224, 
the  blessed  Virgin  risiling  Elizabeth.— 
LEoifELLo  Spada.  1231,  the  Prodigal 
Son.— 1233,  a  Concert.- Tuitobetto. 
1 241^  portrait  of  the  Painter.  — 1238, 
Christ  dead*  supported  by  weeping  Aa- 
gels.— TixiANo  (Vecellio/,  one  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Lombard  School.  1259, 
portraits  of  the  Painter  and  his  Mistress. 
—1256,  portrait  of  Francis  I.  of  France! 
—1^65,  portrait  of  Cardinal  Hippolito 
de*  Medici,— 1258,  portrait  of  Aiphonso 
d*AvaIos.  — 1260,  portrait  of  a  Man 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  beard  and 
Whisl^ers  I— >1261,  portrait  of  a  young 
Man  in  black,  with  a  glove  on  his  left 
hand.— 1264,  portrait  of^a  Man  with  a 
glove  in  liis  rjght  hand.  — 1251,  the 
Soldiers  insulting  the  Messiah  at  the 
door  of  his  prison !  I— 1252i  the  Messiah 
born§  to  the.Tomb.— 1249,  the.pilgrims 
of  Emmaus.  («)— 1244,  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  Infant  Jesus,  and  Saints  I— 
1245,  Angels  worshipjking  the  Messiah. 
—1246, 'the  hlessed  Virgin  iioldinga 
Babbit,  for  which  the  Infant  Jesus  seems 
to  a^Ic— 1247,  St.  Agnes  presenting  her 
Palm  of  Martyrdom  to  the  Messiah  I— 
Vani^j  (Francesco).  1273,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Irene !— 'Vela^qvbz.  1277, 
portrait  of  an  Infanta  of  Spain.i^}: 

Admission  may  usually  beobtained  to 
tl^e  JlXufee  Mqu^I  every  morning,  Mon- 
day excepted,  from4en  till  four,  by  Fo- 
reigners, provided  they  show  their  pass- 
ports ;  and  admission  is  given  to. the 
public  ingenecai  every  Svmday^from  t^ 
till  four.  (4) 

.  Musee  du  Luxembourg,  The  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  now  denominated  La 
Chamkre  des  J^airSs.  is  ad^raed  with 
Statues  l^y  modern  artists;  ceilings 
painted  by  Lesueur;  ^^omprisi^g  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  modem 
French  .Painters.  This  Gallery,  and  se- 
veralother  Apartm^ents  in  the  Palace^  are 
open  every  day.  .Mondays  exceptedf  (*) 
fro  pi  ten  tillfquf^.ti^  Strangers  who  pr^: 

preef'^mpressiito^  are  sold,  -fbr  the  benefit. 
of'lheBstaWisHmeiit,  at  the  Catcographte 
dib  Bfasie  R&ifQl* 

())  F<)rei8iier»aiie  adnittM  on  wcidiHiayt 
;at  a  door  to  the  rigtil  of  the  principal  ear 
tFfinoe* 

(4)  Admittance  may  be  obtained  on  Moa- 
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(luce  tjieif  passports;  but  to  the  Public, 
on' Sundays  only.  ... 

Ecole  RoyaU  des  Beaux-Arts^  ct-de- 
aant  Musee  des  Montcmens  Franfais, 
Jlue  des  Petits  Augustins,    M.  Lenoir, 
to  whom  Paris  was  Indebted  for  this 
Museum,  arranged  in  chronological  or- 
der all  the  sepulchral  monuments  he 
was  able  to  rescue  from  the  sacrilegious 
grasp  of  the  infatuated  leaders  of  the 
great  French  Revolution  :  thus  ethl- 
Siting  a  series  of  memorials  of  the 
most'  distinguished  character^  to  whom 
France  hasgiren  birth  from  the  days  of 
Clovis  to  the  present  era;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  forming  a  history  of  the  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  Sculpture, 
and  the  Art  of  Painting  upon  Glass, 
among  his  countrymen.    But,  on  the 
re-establishment  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, the  tombs  contained  in  this  repo- 
sitory were  replaced  in  the  churches 
whence  they  were  taken  ;  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Museum  dispersed ;  cmd 
the  apartments  appropriated  to  the 
Ecole  Royale  det  Beaux- Art$  ;  which 
is.dtyided  into   two  sections,  one  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  and  the  other 
of  Architecture.    Its  schools  are  open 
to  the  public  every  afternoon,  from  five 
d*clock  till  seven,  festivals  and  vacation 
ttnae   excepted:    its  most    deserving 
students  are  rewarded  with  medals; 
and  the  Academie  Royale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  presents  them   annually  with  a 
prize,  the  gainer  of  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  sent  to  study  at  the 
Flench  Academy  in  Rome  three  years ; 
and,  during  that  period,  he  is  maintain- 
ed by  the  French  Government.    This 
building  is  being  put  into  thorough  re- 
pair, and  considerably  augmented. 

Palace  of  the  Tuileries—yrsLS  erect- 
ed by  Catherine  of  Medicis  in  1564,  on 
a  spot  previously  occupied  by  tile-kilns 
{Tuileries),  It  was  successively  aug- 
mented under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV. 
The  front  is  336  yards  long  by  36 
broad.  Louis  Philip  has  lately  made 
some  very  considerable  alterations  in 
the  centre  part  of  the  Palace.  The  in- 
terior decorations  and  furnfture  are 
very  splendid.  The  palace  is  ojfily  to 
be  seen  when  th^  Rojal  family  are  ab- 
sent from  Paris.  Tickets  Are  to  behad 
by  writing  to  MoMieuv  le  GnuveriMur 

days,  on  application,  by  letter,  to  lU.  le  Quekteur  de  la  Chambre  des  Pairs,  an  Luxem- 
bourg. 


MUitaire  du  ChdteaufUs  Tmhries^  Im 
the  garden,  which  covers  about  67 
acres,  there  are  some  very  fine  statues. 
It  is  in  winter  the  pedestrian  Hyde-park 
of  London. 

Palace  of  the  Palais  Royal  ^^w as 
built  in  1636  by  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
It  is  highly  worth  a  visit,  as  it  contains 
a   superb   collection   of  Paintings   by 
modern   artists,  and  is  very  superbly 
fitted  up  and  furnished.    U  is  at  pre- 
sent unoccupied,  the  whole  of  the  Royal 
family  residing  at  the  Tuileries.    It   is 
to  be  seen  on  Sundays  only.    Tickets 
are  to  be  had  by  writing  to  Monsieur 
aintendant  de  la  Liste  Civile,  No.  9r 
Place  yenddme.     The  garden  of  tbe 
Palais  Royal,  which  is  700  feet  by  400, 
forms  a  very  pleasant  walk  in  summer, 
and  the  bright  gas  lamps  flashing  from 
under  the  arcades,  added  to  those  in 
the  brilliant  shop  windows,  present  an 
unrivalled  lightness,  airiness,  and  ele- 
gance.   The  Palais  Royal  has  long  been 
notorious  for  its  gaming-houses. 

Bibliotheque  du  Roi^  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu. This  Library,  perhaps  the  finest 
existing,  contains  above  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  printed  Volumes; 
near  one  hundred  thousand  Manu-: 
scripts ;  betweenlfive  and  six  thousand 
Portfolios  of  Engravings ;  a  Cabinet  of 
Antiquities  enriched  with  peculiarly 
rare  and  precious  Medals  and  Coios^ 
amounting  to  eighty  thousand  ;  and  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Camel  and 
tntagli  by  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
Greek  artists.  Here  is  a  Psalter,  print- 
ed at  Metz,  in  1457,  and  said  to  be  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  typography 
bearing  a  date  ;  the  Mazarine  Rible, 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  1456 
with  cut-metal  types;  Manuscripts  of 
Josephus,  Galileo,  Leonardo  da  Yinci,^ 
Fenelon,  Louis  XIV.,  etc.;  Prayer- 
books  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ; 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments under  Philippe  le.  Bel  in  the 
fourteenth  century  {written  on  waxen 
tablets)  ;  and  several  Oriental*  Ma- 
nuscripts of  high  antiquity.  The  large 
Gallery,  belonging  to  the  apartments 
appropriated  to  the  manii9cripts,  is  or- 
namented with  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Re- 
manelli^  The  Cabinet  dB»  E^tampee 
occupies  several  toioms'  of  the  Entre- 
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tol:  and  TnvsU^rs  dealrom  of  seeing 
Ihe  most  interesUng  prints  in  thisim*- 
meose  collection  sfaoold  ask,  in  tbe 
Sehools  of  Italy,  for  the  works  of  MU 
chaelAngelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Gorreg- 
gio,  the  Caracci  family,  and  Guidor-io 
those  of  Germany,  Albert  Diirer,  and 
Holbein^n  those  of  the  Netherlands^ 
Lucas  Van  Ley  den,  Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
and  Yandyck — and  in  those  of  France* 
Poussin,  Lebrun,  Lesueur,  and  Ri<^ 
gaud.(')  This  Library  is  open  toStai- 
deotsand  authors  every  day,  Sundays^ 
festivals,  and  Vacation  times  eicepled* 
from  ten  till  four.  Travellers  are  ad* 
mitted  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays^  from 
ten  tin  two ;  Literary  Persons,  with 
permission  of  the  Minist^  of  Publie 
lostruction,  are  allowed  to  4)orrow 
books  from  the  Library. 

Bibliotheqtie  Mazarine^  Pakds  dei 
Beaux-Arts^  Quai  Conti.  This  Libra* 
ry  contains  about  one  hundred  thott* 
sand  Volumes.  It  possesses  a  fine  ler<« 
restrial  Globe.  Open  every  day,  from 
leH  till  three,  Sundays,  Festivals,  and 
Vacation  times  excepted.  The  Library 
of  tbe  Institut  in  the  same  building 
eontaios  about  eighty  thousand  Vo- 
lumes, but  is  only  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  institute^  who,  how- 
ever, can  each  admit  a  friend. 

BiblioMqu^  de  St^.  Gefieviev€»  Place 
Ste»  Genevieve,  Bdttmens  du  College 
Henri  IV.  This  Library  contains  two 
bundred  thousand  prii^ied  Volumes, 
and  above  two  fchousai^d  Manuscripts, 
is  particularly  welK  arranged,  and 
adoracd  with  Bust^  of  distinguished 
Characters.  Here  likewise  is  ^  plan  oi 
Kome,  executed  by  Grimini,  in  i776 ; 
a  Portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  S^ots :  aBd> 
on  tbe  wall  of  the  Staircase^  a  vecy 
large  and  valuable  Drawing  of  the 
Mood.  It  is  open  every  day,  from  ten 
to  three,  Sundays,  Festivals,  and  Vaca« 
tion  times  excepted. 

Bibliotheque  de  Honsieur,  Rue  de 
SuUy,  Quai  de$  feUstifu.  This  Libra« 
ry  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety 
tbousaiid  printed   Volumes,   and  six 

{')  Tbe  Porifdiio  of  CaignH&res,  ooDtainiii^ 
a  o611ection  of  the  Go«tnnri  oif  the  French 
nation  from  the  days  of  Clovis  to  the  present 
period^  may  be  found  among  tbe  ^riati. 

(.*)  The  Library,  of  La  FactdU  de  Mede- 
cine,  kue  de  i"ADQle\desM^ite€ittet  rich  in 
medical  works,  is  open  to  students  dailyt 


thonsand  IbfaiBeripts,  is  partieMarij 
rich,  in  History,  and  Italian  Poetry, 
and  also  contains  some  beautifol  Mis- 
sals :  it  Is  open  every  day,  Sundays,  Fes- 
tivals, and  Vacation  tames  e%cepiidd, 
from  ten  till  three. 

Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  Place  du 
Sanhedrm,  dertiere  l'H4tei'd&'VUle. 
This  Library  contains  fifty  five  thousand 
Volumes ;  and  possesses  valuable  Bota- 
nical and  Historical  works.  It  is  open 
every  day  from  ten  till  four,  Sundays, 
Festivals,  and  Vacation  times  excepted. 

Bibliothetme  du  Mueee  d'HUtoin 
Naturelle,  Aue  du  Jardin  des  Ptantu^ 
This  Library,  well  stored  with  Manu- 
scripts, Drawings,  Paintings  upon-vel- 
ium,  and  Printed  Works  relative  t4> 
Natural  History,  may  be  visited  by 
Travellers  who  show  their  passports,  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
from  11  to  3;  («)  and  to  the  Public  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays, 
from  3  till  G  in  summer,  and  £rom  3  till 
dark  in  winter. 

Musee  d'Histoire  NcUurelle,  et  Jar^ 
din  dee  Planie$t  Qwd  Saint^Bemard 
et  Rue  du  Jeurdin  dee  Plantee.  The 
Botanic  Garden,  beioikging  to  this  Mu- 
seum,' contains  a  large  collection  of 
Plants  from  various  countries;  together 
with  Buildings  which  serye  as  Dens  for 
WiM  Beasts ;  and  a  Menagerie  so  con- 
structed that  Tame.  Animals,  not  natives 
of  France,,  and  Birds  of  all  kinds  and 
countries,  are  provided  with  habitations 
analogous  to  their  in^des  of  life :  and  in 
(he  midst  of  this  appropriate  spot  the 
French  Naturalists  have  erected  a  mod-* 
est  Monument  to  Liunajus.  The  Amphi- 
theatre of  Anatomy  stands  in  the  Garden; 
as  does  the  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
the  first  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  the  finest 
'.  collection  in  Europe-  of  Reptiles  ^d 
Fishes.  The.  second  floor  contains  an 
equally  magnificent  assemblage  of  Qua- 
drupeds and  Biirds  ( the  latter  preserved 
to  admiration),  together  witb  Insects, 
Shells,  etc.,  etc.  (3) 

Thb  Botanic  Garden  is  always  open  to 

'  from  ten  tilt  three;  as  is  <he  Cahinet'of  Ana-. 
temy.Kiiderthe  saibtf  r&^.    rk&  M.ibrartr 
of  I'Ecole  Polytechnique,  that  of  VEcole 
de4  Aftf9«iu  Andthatoti  to  Cmrde  €«m^'\ 
tion,  are  accessible  to  Travelicrs  who  apply'.' 

for  leave  to  visit  ihewi/)>        •  <  ■        » 
I   {?).Ti^:,c;abiQ<^to€(Comi«irattveAnatoipy). 
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IhiQ  PiilHiiG,;  the  newiyHeiiectbd  hot* 
houses,  in  iroD>  are  very  handsome.  The 
Uuseom  of  Natural  History  is  open  to 
Travellers  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and 
Satiurdays,  fr<»B  11  till  3,  on  producing 
their  passports;  and  to  the  Public  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  3  till  6  in 
summery-and  from  3  till  dark  in  winter. 
The  Gates  of  the  Menagerie  are  open 
every  day,  from  eleven  tHl  six,  during 
i^ummer;  and  from  eleven  till  three, 
during  Winter. 

The  fine  iron  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  now 
called  Pont  du  Jardin  des  Planter,  is 
a  great  ornament  to  the  Botanic  Garden. 

AcadSmie  Royale  de  Musique^  or 
I'Opera,  Rue  Lepelletier*  This  Theatre, 
which  is  spacious  and  .soporous,  pre- 
sents the  most  hrilliant  spectcuile  in 
£urope,  with  respect  to  scenes,  ma- 
chinery, dresses,  accuracy  of  costume, 
and  excellence  relative  to  the  compo- 
sition and  execution  of  the  ballets  re- 
presented. It  is  open  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays;- and  occa- 
sionally on  Sundays. 

Thedtre  Francis,  RuB  deRi&helieu. 
Tliis  Theatre  i«  dedicated  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  most  admired  works  of 
the  dramatic  writers  of  France: 

Thetttre  deVOperorComiqne,  Place 
d»  la  Bourse,  This  Theatre,  at  which 
light  4>peras  are  pei'formed,  is  well 
calculated  formusie. 

Thedtre  de  I'Odion,  prts  leLuxem- 
bourg.  This  Theatre,  when  open,  exhi- 
bits French  comedies  and  tragedies; 
and  seems  therefore  to  be  improperly 
called  an  Odeoh. 

TJ^tre  du  Vaudeville,  Rttede  Char- 
tre^Saint-Honore,  This  Theatre  ex- 
hibits ^audeviiles,  being  humorous  or 
sMlrical  pr6dttctions,  interspersed  with 
songs. 

•  ThMtre^  des  '  Varietes,  Boulevard 
Hfontmartre,  V&Tce»  are  acted  here.(») 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Giaces,  31  i , 
Rue^  Samt*-Dems.  This  Manufacture 
merii^  notice: it  employs  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  workmen,  who  have 
attained  such  perfection  in  their  art  as  to 
make  mirrors  of  the  finest  plate  glass, 
1^0  in<^es  in  height  by  80  in  breadth, 

bdongihg'to  ihis  Museum  is  reputed  to  be 
the< richest extsiiB^.  -        j.    . 

(')  Paris  contains  several  bther  Tbedtres; 
aU  payaleam'&rttielr  reocipts  tfd 'the  poor.. 


.  JUanufactureRoytiUfdet  Tapi^seHet 
deJa  Couronne^  aux  Goheiins^  Rue 
Mouffetard,  This  Manufactui^e  is  pfrr^ 
tieijlarly  well  worth  notice.  The  work- 
rooms are  four  in  number,  and  contain 
pieces  of  tapestry  in  different  states  of 
Porwardni^ss.-  In  tlie  wdrk  called  the 
bcuse-liee,  (•')  the  loom  is  placed  horl- 
20Dtally^  like  that  of  the  weaver  :  in  the 
lumte-Uce  the  warp  isTertical,  and  th6 
workman  bas^'his  fraitie  before  htm; 
but,  being  pla^ced  behind  the  canvas  on 
which  he  is  forking,  his  back  is  turned 
towards hismodel ;  though  occasionally 
he  refers  to  it,  in  order  to  compare  the 
colour  of  his  yarn  with  that  part  of  the 
picture  he  is  copying.  These  workmen 
express  with  perfect  truth  n6t  only  the 
design  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures, 
but  also  the  brightness  of  their  colours, 
and  the  regular^  gradation  of  their 
shade's;  so  that  the  Gobelin  Tapestry 
{so  called  frbm  a  famous  dyer  of  wool,' 
Jean  ^obelinjhas^^  the  effect  of  the  most 
exquisite  paihttng  :  but  it  sometimes 
requires  six  years  of  labodr  to  finish 
one  piece  of  this  Ta^tostry;  and  eighteen 
thousand  francs  to  pAy  the  cost.  The 
Manufacture  des  Gobelhis  is  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment; and  to  this  Establishment  is 
annexed  tlve  celebrated  Royaf 'Carpet- 
Manufactory,  fbunded  by  Maria  de*  Me- 
dici en  1604.  It  is  le  be  viewed  from 
1  till  3,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
on  showing  (►i^e's  Passport. 

Colonne  de  la  Place  Venddme,  Tins 
Stately  Doric  Column;  one  hundred  and 
tWrty-fiveFrench  feet  in  height,  pedestal 
inclusive,  artd  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  pj 
is  made  of  cannon  taken  from  the  ene- 
mies of  France,  in  battles  fought  by 
Naj^oleon  and  his  generals :  it  represents 
those  battles  in  brouKC  Bassi-rilievi ; 
and  bn  its  summit  ^taitds  a  eolossai 
Statue  of  the  Bmperbr.  A  winding  stair- 
case, of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
steps,  leads  to  the  top  of  this  Triumphal 
Pillar;  which  i-s  said  to  preserve  this 
proportions  of  Trajan's  Column,  on  a 
scale  larger  by  a  twelfth.  The  hours  6f 
admission  are  from  10.  till  &. 

Are  de  Triomphe  de  I'EUyile.  On  the 

(>)  The  basse^iee  has  been  lately  aban- 
doned. ^       ,     " 
.  (3)  One  French  ft»t  istwelv*  English  inches 
and  four  Iiflll6^  ■  ^  •    •      ;     «!     ^     . 
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i5th  ofAugnst  t^M,  ihemj  ef  FAris 

begaa  to  e^ei  Ibitf  fine  AtgIi»  in  order 

to  perpetoale  Ibe  fame  obtained  bf  the 

French  tnnies  dnring  the  ConDer  year. 

This^fine  bvilding,  wfafcb  is  dow(1S36) 

just  eoB^eled,  has  been  thirty  years  in 

|iro§rem»  owing  totbe  yarions  iioUflcal 

ciianges  that  have  tskea  place  in  France. 

Porte  St,  Denii,    The  conqae^t  of 

Louis  Xiy.»  In  1672,  prompted  thei^y. 

of  Farts  to  erect  this  magnificent  Tri-' 

uraphal  Arch,  to  pel'petuate  his  fame. 

The   Bassi-rtlieTi    represent    Mmcary 

Trophies  irenuffiiMy   well  eiecoled; 

personifieati<ms   of  HollAnd  and  the 

Rhine ;  the  Passage  of  the  RMn^ ;  and 

The  €aptare  of  Xaestriebt. 

Porfe  St.  Mnttm.  The  contimied 
success  of  i«iiis  XIY.  Induced  the  City 
of  Paris  to  erect,  in  1673,  another  mot- 
mnnent  to  perpetnate  liis  lune.  This 
Arch,  though  less  adorned  than  that  of ; 
I  St  Denis,  is.  In  point  of  architecture, 
equally  harmonious  and  dign^edw  The 
Bassi-rilievi  represent  the  Capture  of 
Besttcon ;  the  Triple  Alliance  ^theCap- 
tareof  Umbonrg;and  the  Defeiit  of  the 
fiennans,  fignred  by  the  God  of  War  re- 
pulsing an  Eagle.  Distingttlsbed  artiste 
were  emplo]M  to  execute  tbese  Gates. 

Chambre  du  Mput0$»  Opposite  to 
the  Bridge  of  Louis  XYl.,  rises  a  magn^ 
ficent  Portico,,  near  a  hundred  feet  in 
breadth^  and  adorned  wHh  twelve  Co- 
rinthian Columns,  sonffounted  by  a  Pe- 
diment. A  supert)  Flight  of  Steps  leads  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Edifioe ;  and  front- 
iog  the  Bridge  are  statoefr  of  Sully,  Col- 
bert, l*H6jpital,  and  d'Aguesseau. 

Catbedrah  de  Noire-Dame,  This 
l^ttildlng,  sUi^sed  to  have  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  1010,  is  .sur- 
mounted by  TwintTowevs  of  a  mijestic 
height ;  and  contains  good  paintings  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  JouTcn^t,  etc., 
togetber  w|tfa  a  Descent  from  the  Cross 
i'm  sculpture)  by  the  elder  Goustou:and 
behind  the  Sanctuary,  in  a  newly- buitt 
Chapel,  is  an  adtoired  Statue,  by  An- 
tODio  Raggi,  executed  at  Rome,. 

PanUhean.  Thia  elegant  Building  was 
erected  by  command  of  Louis  XY .,  after 
the  designs  of  SoulAot :  its  form  is  a 

(')  Tbe  Cburdi  of  St.  Eustaohe  is  bold  and 
Hprt,  in  point  of  anebiteelnte;  and  the 
dmrcbes  of  St.  Roeta  and  SI.  Solpioe,  built 
vbont  tlie  middle  of  tbe  13th  eentary,  are 
baadMfDe, 


«reek  c#ost,  tHree  hundred  and  forty 
Paris foet  In  length,  peristyle  inclosive; 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  In 
the  centre  rises  a  Dome  neariysfxty- 
tbree  feet  In  diameter,  supported 
within,  and  adorned  wKhoul,  by  Co- 
lumns which  produce  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  exterior  height  of  the  Dome  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  feet;  and  the 
interior  height  of  the  Nave  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet.  The  Peristyle  consists 
of  twenty-two  fluted  Corinthian  Columns 
fifty*eight  feet  high.  Bases  and  Capitals 
inclusiYe,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  In 
dtameter,  supporting  a  pediment  one 
krandred  and  twenty  feet  kmg.  Under 
this  building  is  a  vast  Receptacle  for 
tbe  RelScsof  the  Great.  (>) 

H6t9l  Rumal  d$$  invdlid$g.  *  This  im- 
mense Edifice  was  erected  by  command 
of  Louis  XIV.  as  a  retreat  for  old  and  do- 
serving  soldiers  of  the  French  army;  and 
dbplays  a  magnificence  most  honour- 
able to  its  fannder.  It  aeeommodates 
seiren  Uwusand  persons ;  and  Is  govern- 
ed by  an  ofQeer  of  high  rank,  who  has  n 
staff  under  bis  eonunand.  Skilful  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  are  attached  to  the 
institution ;  and  the5<aiir8  de  la  Ckarite 
nurse  tbe  sick  with  the  tenderest  care : 
all  the  Pensioners  are  provided  with 
abundant  and  wholesome  nourishment, 
and  likewise  with  pay  proportioned  to 
their  rank  in  tbe  army.  The  CourRoyah 
of  this  edifice,  uid  the  Dome  of  the  new 
Church,  are  deemed  masterpieces  of  af- 
chitecture ;  especially  the  latter^  which 
was  erected  according  to  the  designs  of 
JulesHardouin  Mansart ;  and  (measuring 
from,  tbe  •  pavement  to  the  cross  on  tbe 
summit  of.  the  lantern)  is  repoted  to.be 
three  hundred  Paris  feet  in  height.  {*) 
The  lead  which  covers  it  was'ortginally 
gUt>  by  order  of  Louis  XIT.,  and  re^giH 
by  command  of  Napoleon.  This  stately 
Edifice  is  united  to  the  old  Church  by 
means  of  two  Circular  Sacristies^  and  th6 
Arch  in  which  the  High  Altar  stands. 
Tbe  Pavement  consists  of  inlaid  matv 
bles,  which  represent  Liltes,  the  Gordon 
of  tbe  Order  of  tbe  St.  Esprit,  etc.  Under 
the  Dome  are  six  Chapels ;  the  first  of 
which,  to  the  right  (o^enteriag  by^b 

(>)  The  interior  height  of  the  Dome  is 
reputed  to  be  one  hundred  wnd  ninety  feet, 
and- its  diaibetor  sixty. 


great' door))  Is  dedicalod  to  81/.  August 
Uo,  and  embeUUheid  mth  PaiiUriigs  by 
Louis  Boulogne.  The  next  containaa 
Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
.Harshai  Vauhan,  a  hundred  years  after 
his  decease.  The  Chapel  of  ^  Ambrose 
was  painted  by  Bon  Boullogne.  The 
Chapel  of  St,  Gi^egory  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and  re- 
touched by  Doyen.  The  Chapel  of  St. 
Theresa  contains  the  Monument  of  Tu- 
renne>  who  is  rDpresented  dying  in  the 
arms  of  Victory:  at  his  feet  is  an  al^ 
frighted  Eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Em^ 
pire  over  which  he  gained  repeated  con- 
qwsis ;  and  in  front  of  the  Monument 
is  a  Basso -rilievo  (representing  the 
Battle  of  Turckheimvbeneath  wMeh  are 
Wisdom  and  Valour  bewailing  the  death 
of  the  Hero,  The  last  Chapel  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Jerome ;  and  was  painted 
by  Bon  BouUogne.  ^bove  the  openings 
of  the  four  Chapels>  at  the  angles,  are 
beautfui  Bassi-rilievi ;  namely,  St.  Louis 
sending  Missionaries  to.  instruct  the  In- 
Odels,  by  Sebastian  Slodtz;  an  ADgel 
bearing  a  Buckler,  by  Nicholas  Coustou ; 
St.  Louis  feeding  the  Poor,  by  Legros ; 
an  Angel  holding  the  holy  Ampulla^  by 
Antoiae  Flamant ;  the  Pope  blessing  St. 
Louis  and  his  children,  1)y  Francesco 
Sipingola ;  and  an  Angel  holding  in  one 
hand  a  crown,  and  in  the  other  a  Stand- 
ard, bearing  the  Fleurs  de  lit,  by  Cor- 
neille  Van-€ieve.  The  Ceiling  of  the 
Sanctuary,  painted  by  Noel  Coypel,  re- 
presents the  Mysteries  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Assompdon  ofihe  Virgin.  The 
groups  of  Angels,  forming  Concerts  in 
•the  Embrasures  of  the  Windows,  are  by 
Louis  and  Bon  BouUogne.  The  Vault  of 
the  Nave  forms  four  arches ;  in  the  Pen- 
dentives  of  which  are  the  four  Evange- 
lists, by  Charles  de  la  Fosse ;  above  these 
•re  the  twelve  Apostles,  by  Jouvenet ; 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tlupola  is 
the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Louis,  by  Charles 
de  la  Fosae.  (« )  The  Hotel  d^s  InvaUdes 
is  open  to  thePubUc  every  day,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon: 
ita  Library  (which  was  presented  to  the 
Establishment  by  Napoleon)  contains 
15,000  volumes. 

(0  Gotoneli  and  LieatenaBt-Cotoneis,  ia 
ibis  Doble  Establishment,  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  tlieir  meals  in  Ihelr  own  rooms : 
inferior  officers  are  served  upon  plate  and 
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InstUution  Rofdh*  des  SourOr  et 
MuHs,  JVo.  256«  Afie  du  fmib0ur^  St. 
Jacquesi  The  benevolent  idea  of  teach- 
ing the  &eaf  and  Dumb  to  read,  write, 
aod  speak,  was  formed  by  tbe  Abbe  de 
I'Epee;  who,  unpatro<ii6ed>andwitii  a 
fortune  not  exceeding  five  hundred  a- 
year,  maintained,  at  his  own  eipense, 
forty  Pupils  of  the  above  description  ; 
and  thus  founded  one  of  the  noblest 
'charities  in  France :  hot  all  the  sacrifices 
he  was  compelled  to  make,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  would  at  length 
have  proved  fruitless,  bad  not  his  talents 
and  virtues  been  I'enewed  in  the  Abbe 
Sieardj  who  brought  the  plans  of  his 
predecessor  to  such  perfection,  that  be 
enabled  the  Deaf  aiid  Dumb  not  nnly  to 
read,  write,  and .  speak,  bnt  likewise  to 
cast  accounts,  and  to  understand  tunn- 
ing, mosaic  work,  drawing,  and  paint- 
ing, so  as  to  get  their  lirelihood.    He 
also  tauifht  them  French-  and  English 
grammatically';    geography,    history, 
geometry,   and  metaphysics  f  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  {noiith  his  Popils 
bad  a  public  exhibition  :  death,  how- 
ever,  deprived  them,  in  May,  1&22,  of 
their  excellent  Master.    The  present  di* 
rector  is  M,  Oiidinaire ,  whose  number 
of  gratuitous  Pupils  amounts  to  eighty ; 
beside  which,  ten  are  admitted  to  half 
pensions,  and  ten  to  three-qnarter  pen- 
sions.   The  terms  for  Boarders  (whose 
number  is  unlimited)  depend  iip<«  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  their  parents ; 
biitthe  common  demand  is  nine  hun- 
dred francs  a-year  for  boys,  and  eight 
hundred  francs  for  girls.     Tickets  of 
admission,  when  public  exercises  take 
place,  which  is  announced  a  few  days 
previously  In  Galignani's  Messenger, 
may  be  obtained  by  appl/ing  (by  letter, 
post-paid)  to  the  Director,  at  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Hospice  de  laSalpetrieret  BouUvard 
del'H6pitah  pres  le  Jardin  des  Plan- 
tes.  This  large  and  well-regnls ted  Hos- 
pital, nobly  endowed  by^LoaisXlV.,and  - 
enriched  by  private  contributions,  can 
accommodate  nearly  eight  thousand 
persons,  and  receives  females  incapable 
of  earning  their  bread. 

porcelain  at  tables  holding  twelve  persona 
each ;  and  for  subofBcers  and  privates  there 
are  three  large  tables.  It  is  an  inleresting 
sight  to  see  these  veterans  dine. 
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SEnftri  Children  Are  neceived  Inio 
Ihls  esUblislmient  by  day  and  nighty 
aod  if  in  good  health  are  sent  to  the 
cooBtry.  lo  be  nursed.  The  taatUatioD 
receives  annaally  from  5^000  to  6»000 
childreo,  who  at  12  years  ofage  are  put 
to'a  trade,  or  transferred  lo  the  Orphan 
AsyloiD. 

UcMon  d'Aeeovtchemewt,  Rue  de  la 
BourbCo  Poor  pregnant  women  are  re- 
ceived bere»  an4  on  leaving  the  esta^ 
Mishment  they  may  either  keep  their 
chiidreDy  or  send  them  to  the  Founds 
ling  Rospital.  Here  are  350  beds,  and 
about  3,000  patients  are  annuaUy  re- 
ceived. A  school  ^iPaccouehement  occur 
pies  part  of  the  institotioDf  to  which  the 
departmental  perfects  send  aanuaUy 
one  or  more  Pupils*  . 

Obsirvatoire^  Rue  d'Enfer,  This 
bailding  was  erected  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  has,  of  late  years,  been 
mochimproved  in  point  of  coavenience, 
and  amply  famished  with  astronomical 
instruments :  it  is  open  to  Travellers 
every  day. 

Palais  de  la  Bourse,  Rue  Vivie»ne. 
Paris  had  long  wanted  an  Eichange 
worthy  of  her  ex  tensive  commeree  ;and 
this  Building,  which  was  began  ia  1 807, 
and  finished  about  ten  years  aAer,  does 
great  honour  to  its  Architect,  Bron- 
gaiart.  Its  fonats  a  parallelogram  of 
two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  by  one 
hundred  aiMi  twenty-sii :  it  is  suripund- 
ed  by  a  Peristyle  of  stity-six  Corinthian 
Columns,  supporting  an  Entablature 
and  an  At^ic,  and  forming  a  covered 
Gallery  approached  hy  a  ftight  of  Steps, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  west^ 
ern  Front.  This  Gallery  is  ador^ied 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  which  relate  to  com- 
merce.' The  roof  of  the  Building  con- 
sists of  iron  and  copper ;  and  the  Salie 
delaBourse  is  rich  inSculptnre,  adorn- 
ed with  Monochromatic  Paintings,  and 
paved  with  marble. 

Greniers  de  Reserve,  Boulevard 
Bourdon.  This  edifice  was  begun  in 
1807,  and  would,  if , completed  accord-^ 
iag  to  the  origlnai  plan,  have  been  ca-' 
pi^le  of  containing  a  hundred  thou- 
sand quintals  of  corn  :  but  political 
events  occasioned  a  suspenstion  oltjtie 
^ork,  which  was*  however,,  resumed  in 
i816,  though  on  so  limited  a  scale  tbat^ 
the  store-houses  would  not,  at  presait^ 


contain  more  than  one  third  (be  qwth 
tity  they  welv  originally  destined  to 
receive. 

^^atroirj«  The  SlaughteMiouses  con- 
stracted  by  the  Romans,  to  give  health 
to  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  civilized 
world,  wene  not  more  magnificent  than 
the    Abattoirs    of    Poptncourf  and 
Monttnartre ;  which,   together  wHh 
the  Abattoir  du  Route,  are  placed  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Paris.    The 
^dafr6trs   4'/i>r|/  and  de  Vaugtrard 
are  placed  at  the  southern  extremity. 
These  establishments,  admirable  for 
the  order  and  expedition  with  which 
they  are  deaased  and  purified,  though 
multitudes  ef  animals  are  every  day. 
slahghtered  and  skinned  there,  contain 
a    considerable    number    of   Courts, 
Sheep-pens,   Stalls   for  Oxen,  Tanks, 
Store-houses  for  fodder,  commodious 
Slaughter-hooscs,  buildings   provided 
with  every  requisite  for  melting  tallow, 
and  spacious  Attics,  where  hides  and 
Ullow  are  deposited.    The  Abattoir  of 
ifontmanrre   is    three    hundred  and 
eighty-nine  yards  in  lengthy  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  breadth.    The  Abat- 
toir of  Popincourt  likewise  is  very  ex- 
tensive ^  tne  others  are  smaller,    but 
equallj  commodious.    Travellers  who 
apply  for  a  Guide  at  the  Porter's  Lodge, 
may  visit  any  one  of  the  Abattoirs  ; 
and   whoever  does  this  mu^  regret 
that  similar  establishments  are  not  ge- 
neral throughout  the  World. 

Halle  au  Ble,  Rue  de  Viarmes*  The 
Cupola  of  this  Market,  built  in  1782,  by 
Blolinos  and  liCgrand,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven '  Paris  feet  in 
circumference,  and  one  hundred  feet 
in  height :  it  consisted  of  wood,  placed 
in  a  hemispheric  form,  and  apparently' 
so  slight,  that  it  wa6  impossible  to  con- 
template this  extraordinary  piece  of 
architecture  without  wondering  how  it 
held  together.  After  standing  twentv- 
two  years,  it  fell  a  prey  to  fire;  and,  to' 
prevent  Che  recnrrence  of  such  an  ac- 
.cidentj  w^s  rebuilt  with  ribs  of  iron 
covered  by.  sheet-copper.  The  diameter 
of  this  Cupola  is  only  thirteen  feet  less 
than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

Halle  au  Vin,  Quai  St.  Bernard. 
The  ancient  emporium  for  wines  having 
fallen  to  decay,  Napoleon  ordered  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  building  to  be 
laid  ao  the  l^b  of  August,  1813.  ThH 
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immense  market  is  divided  into  five 
streets ;  one .  being  caHed  Ru$  de 
Champagne;  another  Rue  de.Bow- 
gogne  ;  another  Rut  de  Bordeavix ; 
another,  Rue  de  Languedoe,  and  an- 
other. Rue  de  la  €6te  d'Or.  The 
Wine-cellars  are  vaulted  with  hewn 
stone,  and  capable  of  containing  four 
handred  thousand  casks ;  the  brandy* 
cellars  are  vaulted  with  a  new  kind  of 
hollow  brick,  about  six  inches  in  length. 
The  various  edifices  belonging  to  the 
Market  are  all  simple  and  elegant ;  and 
the  whole  displays  n  magnificence 
worthy  of  its  Projector. 

Mar  eke  d  la  Volaille,  et  au  Gibier, 
Quaides  Augustine,  Nothing  canine 
more  elegant  of  its  kind  than  this 
Market,  which  receives  supplies  of 
Poultry,  Game,  etc.,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays,  and  Saturdays. 

Of  the  various  Bridges  which  are  seen 
at  Paris,  the  Pont-Neuf,  erected  by 
Henry  IV.,  is  the  longest  ;(<)  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde,  the  boldest  with  re- 
spect to  design ;  and  the  Pont  de$ 
Arts,  and  the  Pont  du  Jardin  des 
Planteiy  the  most  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  their  lightness,  elegance,  and 
arches  of  Iron.  The  Pont  de  I'Ecole 
MiUtaire  also  merits  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  its  cornice,  imitated  from  that 
which  adorned  a  temple, , supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Mars  the  Aven- 
ger, in  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  at  Rome. 

Fontaine  de  V Esplanade  (fu  Boule*' 
vard  de  Bondi,  The  composition  of 
this' Fountain  is  simple  ;  the  execution 
good ;  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
water,  falling  in  sheets  firom  basin  to 
basin,  particularly  pleasing. 

Fontaine  des  Innocens,  This  foun- 
tain was  erected  in  1551,  according  to 
the  designs  of  Lescotand  Gordon  :  and 
afterwards  removed  from  its  original 
situation^  added  to,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Marche  des  Innocens, 
where  it  now  stands. 

Fontaine  de  Grenelle.  This  Work, 
executed  by  Bouchardon^,  and  erected 
in  1739,  is  admired  with  respect  to  th« 
sculpture  and  architecture;  but  so 
sparingly  provided  with  water,  as  to 

(0  the  Statue  of  "Henry  !V.,  which  has  been 
re-erected  on  one  side  of  .the  Pont-Neuf, 
spoils  the  effect  of  the  Bridge.  Napoleon 
meiinf  to  have  raised,  on  the  spot  now  occu* 


d«6troy  the  effcH  ol  the  .Fountain  : 
which  is  embellished  with  statues  re*, 
presenting  the  Gity  of  Paris,  Ibe  Seine,: 
and  the  Marne. 

Fontaime  de  la  Bastille.  The  colos- 
sal Foantain  which  Napoleon  meant  t« 
have  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille' 
was  to  have  consisted  of  a  semicircular- 
arch,  thrown  over  the  canal  of  St.  Mar-- 
tin,  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Elephant, 
more  than  seventy-two  feet  high,  in- 
cluding a  Tower  on  the  back  of  the 
Animal,  from  whose  Proboscis  tb^ 
water  was  to  have  issued.  A  full-sized 
plaster  model  of  the  Elephant  may  be 
seen  near  the  site,  but  all  idea  of  carry- 
ing the  original  Fountain  into  execo- 
tion  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  norw 
intended  to  occupy  the  spot  by  a  mo- 
nument destined  to  perpetuate  the  me-^ 
mory  of  the  victims  who  perisiied  In 
the  Revolution  of  ISSO. 

Fontaine  Egyptienne, Rue  de  Sevres, 
This  beautiful  Fonntain  was  construct^ 
ed  in>  1806.  U  exhibits  the  Gate  of  a 
temple,  the  opening  of  which  forms  a 
niche  for  a  statue  of  the  Egyptian  An- 
Unoiis,  holding  in  each  hand  a  vase, 
whence  water  descends  into  a  circular 
Basin,  and  then  issues  from  the  month^ 
of  a  bronze  Sphynx.  An  entablature, 
whieh  crowns  the  Edifice,  displays  an 
eagle. 

A  colossal  equestrian  Statne  of  bronse 
representing  LoUisXiy.,inthe  costume 
of  a  Roman  Emperor,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  Place  des  Yictoires,  and 
one  of  Louis  XIII.  in  white  marble,  that 
of  the  Place  Royale. 

Ctmetterss  et  Catacombes.  Paris  pre- 
sents no  Burial-gronhds  adorned  with 
funereal  monuments;  the  cause  of  which, 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  possessors 
of  riches  and  honours  were  entombed 
within  the  walls  of  consecrated  edifices, 
while  the  mortal  remains  of  the  poor 
were  thrown  into  the  vast  and  common 
grave  of  the  respective  cemeteries  and 
even  grudged  a  little  earth  as  a  covering. 
These  receptacles  of  corruption,  by  con- 
stantly evaporating  putrid  air,  produced 
epidemic  maladies,  and  thus  punished 
the  Livingfor  their  want  of  piety  towards 

pied  by  this  Statne,  an  Obelisk  of  granite, 
above  two  hundred  fset  io  height;  and  such 
an  ornament,  so  placed,  womi  havQ  been 
beaatlftil. 
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(he  Bead.    In  1T73,  therefore,  the  Par- 
liAment  of  Paris  ordered  the  CimetUre 
deslnnaeens,  the  largest  and  most  noxi- 
ous of  these  receptacles,  to  be  closed  : 
sndsooA  after,  all  the  cemeteries  with- 
in the  City  were  closed  likewise;  thongh 
pride  and  interest  still  produced  bu- 
rials in  the  churches.   The  relics  of  the 
poor,  however,  were  transported,  with- 
out scruple,   from  the  ancient  ceme- 
teries into  vast  and  profound  stone- 
qaarries  outside  of  the  City :  and,  during 
the  great  Bevolation,  even  the  asylum 
of  a  church  did  not  preserve  human 
booes  from  sacrilege;  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  prince  and  the  peasant 
finding,  in  the  stone-quarries,  a  com- 
mon grave.    During  1804,  the  French 
Government  empowered  the  friends  of 
the  Deceased  to  erect  monuments  to 
their  memory  in  the  cemeteries;  a  cir- 
comstance  which  quickly  <;|lianged  the 
aspect  of  these  chambers  of  death.  The 
handsomest,  and  by  much  the  most  in- 
teresting cemetery  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  is  that  of  Pere  La  Chaise;  where 
lie  united  Jews,  Infidels,, Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Protestants,  forming  one  com- 
mon dust.    Near  the  entrance  of  this 
Cemetery,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloisa,  which  once  adorn- 
ed the   Musee  des  JBHonumenn  Fran* 
^ts;and  here  likewise  are  the  Tombs 
ofMoliere,  La  Fontaine,  Delille,  Madame 
Cottin,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  Marshal  Mas- 
sena,  Marshal  Lefebvre,  Marshal  Ney, 
General  Foy,  Benjamin  Constant,  etc. 
Near  the  Barriere  d*Enfer,  under  a 
spot  called  La  Tombe  Issoire,  is  a  Fu- 
nereal Keceptacle  of  another  descrip- 
tion. Nothing  above  ground  announces 
ibis  abode  of  melancholy,  which  lies 
amidst  vast  stone-quarries,  and  is  deno- 
minated The  Catacombs^  from  the  re- 
semblance it  bears  to  burial-places  so 
called  at  Rome  and  Naples.    Since  the 
year  1786,  this  spot  has  been  the  recep- 
tacle for  all  the  human  bones  which, 
daring  several  ages,  were  accumulating 
in    the   cemeteries   and    suppressed 
churches  of  Paris.  A  dark  Staircase,  just 
wide  enough  for  one  person,  and  pe- 
netrating ninety  feet  under  ground, 
leads  to  the  principal  gallery;  on  the 

(0  St.  Cloud  will  always  bevemorable  io 
the  annals  of  France  for  the  bloodless  Revo- 
lotioaof  the  18(h  Bromaire  (November  lOlh, 


right  and  left  of  which  are  Vaults  of 
great  eitent :  and,  that  strangers  may 
not  lose  themselves  in  this  labyrinth,  a 
black  line  is  traced  on  the  roof,  through 
the  whole  course  pursued.  Rocks  Jut- 
ting out,  here  and  there,  relieve  the  too 
great  uniformity  of  this  gallery;  which 
leads  to  another,  containing  a  model  of 
Port  Mahon,  made  by  an  old  soldier  who 
worked  in  the  quarries,  and  was,  at 
length,  crushed  to  death  by  an  enor- 
mous stone,  which  fell  upon  him  while 
he  was  forming  a  staircase.  Picturesque 
and  terrific  rocks  neit  meet  the  eye, 
and  lead  to  a  Vestibule,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  black  door;  the  entrance  to  a 
gallery  where  millions  of  human  bones 
are  placed  in  straight  lines  between 
the  pillars  which  support  the  ponderous 
roof  of  the  cavern.  This  gallery  leads 
to  several  Apartments  lined  with  bones, 
variously  arranged,  and  containing  nu- 
merous Inscriptions;  and  above  half 
a  mile  from  the  entrance  is  a  portal 
through  which  visitors  are  conducted 
back  to  the  upper  world.  Application 
for  tickets  to  see  the  Catacombs  roust 
be  made  by  letter  to  Monsieur  le  Prefet 
du  Departement  de  la  Seine,  which  when  . 
granted  (they  are  rather  difficult  to  ob- 
tain,) must  be  taken  to  Monsieur  Treme- 
ry,  inspecteur  des  Catacombes,  rueMe- 
chin,  No.  2,  who  sends  a  guide  to  accom- 
pany the  stranger. 

The  environs  of  Paris  contain  a  va- 
riety of  objects  that  merit  notice,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Chdteau  of  St,  Cloud.  The  furniture 
of  this  Royal  Chftteau,  situated  about 
two  leagues  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to 
Versailles,  is  splendid  and  elegant. 
The  Ceilings  display  fine  paintings  by 
Mignard ;  and  some  of  the  Apartments 
are  adorned  with  Gobelins  and  Beau- 
vais  Tapestry,  and  magnificent  Porce- 
lain Vases  from  the  manufactory  at 
Sevres.  The  Park  of  St.  Cloud  particu- 
larly merits  notice  on  the  three  first 
Sundays  of  September,  when  a  F^te  is 
held  there:  and  during  these  days  the 
Cascades  and  Grand  Jet-d'eau  play 
from  three  o'clock  till  five.  (') 

Sevres,    This  village,  which  is  very 

1799),  which  placed  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Governmeat. 
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near  St.  Cloud,  contains  the  celebrated 
Manufactory  of  Porcelain,  long  consi- 
dered as  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe ; 
together  with  a  collection  of  Ancient 
Pottery,  Delft  Ware,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Show-rooms  of  the  Sevres  Manufacture 
are  open  to  the  Public  every  day.  But 
to  see  the  Manufactory,  a  letter,  re- 
questing a  Ticket,  must  be  written  to 
the  Director,  M.  Brongniart,  who  re- 
gides  in  Paris,  Rue  de  Seine  St.  Victor, 
No.  35.  There  is  in  Paris,  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli,  No.  18,  a  depot  of  the  Manufacto- 
ry. All  the  objects  exhibited  are  for  sale. 

Versailles.  This  is  a  fine  Episcopal 
Town,  four  leagues  distant  from  Paris, 
and  contains  about  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants :  its  Royal  Chdteau 
was  despoiled  and  deserted,  during  the 
Revolutionary  Government;  but  is  now 
thoroughly  repaired.  Its  Ceilings  merit 
notice;  its  Chapel,  the  last  work  of  Jules 
Hafdouin  Mansart,  contains,  in  the  Ves- 
tibule, a  fine  Basso-rilievo^  by  Pujet,  re- 
presenting Alexander  and  Diogenes. 
The  Sedan  d'Hereule  is  ornamented 
with  two  paintings,  by  Paolo  Veronese; 
the  Great  Gallery  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  apartments  in  Europe.  The 
Historical  Museum,  which  is  on  the 
point  of  being  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  objects  most  deserving  the  no- 
tice of  the  Traveller. .  It  will  do  infinite 
honour  to  his  Majesty  Louts  Philip.  The 
Orangerie  contains  a  tree  called  Le 
grand  Bourbon,  which  is  more  than 
four  hundred  years  old;  the  Water- 
works are  celebrated ;  and  the  Bains 
d'Apollon  contain  some  good  Sculp- 
ture, by  Girardon.  The  Chdteaux  of 
Grand  Trianon  and  Petit  Trianon 
(both  in  the  Park)  are  objects  of  curio- 


sity; and  the  public  Library  of  the 
town  deserves  attention.  (>} 

Persons  who  visit  Paris  at  the  pre^nt 
period  will  find  that,  although  it  has 
gained  much,  since  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  in  point  of  wealth,  convenience, 
and  external  grandeur,  it  has  lost  much 
with  respect  to  society ;  there  being  so 
great  a  difference  in  political  opinions 
among  the  Parisians,  maintained,  by 
each  party,  with  such  firmness,  that  so- 
cial intercourse  is  almost  destroyed: 
indeed,  the  very  character  of  the  peo- 
ple seems  changed ;  for  that  constant 
gaiete  -da  ewur  by  which  they  were 
once  distinguished  has  given  place  to 
thoughtfulness,  gravity,  and  reserve. 
They  have,  however,  paid  England  the 
compliment  of  adopting  her  taste,  with 
respect  to  laying  out  gardens,  shrubbe- 
ries, etc. ;  they  have  likewise  profited 
by  her  agficultural  knowledge^  and 
adopted  many  of  her  modes  of  life. 

Paris,  like  otWr  parts  of  France,  has 
been  cleared  within  the  last  twenty- 
fiveyears  of  that  multitude  of  importu- 
nate Mendicants  who,  in  former  times, 
filled  her  streets  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
by  appearances,  but  few  individuals  of 
the  French  Nation  have  need,  at  pre- 
sent, to  depend  on  alms  for  their  sup- 
port. A  universal  spirit  of  industry 
seems  to  pervade  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  not  only  in  the  Metropolis,  but 
throughout  France  ;  and  pleasure, 
even  among  the  upper  ranks  of  Pari- 
sians, is  no  longer  the  sole  occupation 
of  life. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  add  to 
the  foregoing  remarks  with  respect  to 
Paris,  that  this  Town  furnishes  more 
conveniences  for  Travellers  than  any 
other  Capital  of  Europe.  # 


(>)  The  Bdtel  du  Reservoir  is  conveniently  situated,  being  close  to  the  Palace. 
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SWITZiERLAND,  THE  SIMPLON,  MILAN,  etc. 

Route  from  Parig  Ihrouffh  Toooerre  to  DiioD.— Journey  to  FonUioebleau.— State  of  the  Road 
from  Paris  thither.— Royal  Chateau  at  rontaiiicbleau.— Seos.  -JoigDv.—Aaxerre.— State  of 
the  Road  between  the  last-named  Town  and  Fontainebleau.-St.  Brfs.— Grottos  of  Arnr*" 
State  of  the  Road  hetween  Vermanton  and  Lncy-le^Bois.  -  RouTray.-Font-de-Pany.— Dijoo. 
— Detcription  of  that  City.— Genlis.— AnTonne. — DMe.  ->  Foligny .— Military  Road  over  the 
Jnra-Aips.— Magnifioent  view  on  desceodin;  to  Gex.— Geneva.— DescriptioD  of  that  City. 
Lake  of  Genera.— Voltaire's  Villa  at  Ferney.— Excursion  to  Chamouni  and  the  Moot-BlanB.— 
Descriptionof  the  Military  Road  from  Geneva,  and  over  theSimplon,  to  Domo  d'Ossola.— Lmo 
Maggiore.-Borromean  Islands.— Colossal  Statne  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo.— Description  of  toe 
Roaof rom  Sesto-Calend6  to  Milan. —Triumphal  Arch  intended  as  a  terminatioo  to  the  Simpkm 
Road.— Milan.— Description  of  that  City .— Monxa.— Pavia.  -Neighbouring  Gertosa.«LodL~ 
Piaoenza.— Description  of  that  Gily.-panna.— Veileia.~Reflnm»*— Modena.-~Description  of 
that  City.—Castel-Franco.—  Bologna.— Description  of  thai  uty  and  its  Environs. — Stale  of 
the  Road  between  Bologna  and  Florence.— Vokano  near  Ptetramala.*- Country  round  Flo- 
rence.—Approach  to  that  City. 


Fkom  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the 
commencement  of  October,  the  follow* 
ing  Route,  through  Dijon,  is  usually 
taken, by  persons  who,  on  leaving  Paris, 
wish  to  see  the  Military  Road,  made  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  over  the  Jura-Alps, 
and  the  Simplon,  to  MilaD.(>} 

There  is,however,  another  Route  from 
Paris,  through  Tonnerre  to  Dijon  and 
Geneva,  and  thence  by  the  Simplon,  and 
through  Brescia  and  Mantua,  to  Rome, 
which  is  more  eligible  than  that  com- 
monly taken  by  Travellers;  because  the 
road  from  Paris  through  Melun  to  Rou- 
vray,  and  thence  to  the  spot  where  the 
Lyon  and  Dijon  roads  separate,  is  sel- 
dom good,  and  has  lately  been,  at 
times,  dangerous  :  moreover,  the  Anti- 
qnities  discovered  in  1826,  at  Brescia, 
are  so  interesting,  thatTravellers  find 
themselves  richly  rewarded  for  making 
a  circuit  of  a  few  leagues  to  vi^it  these 
Relics  of  aocient  splendour:  and  per- 
sons who  travel  en  voiturier  increase 
the  length  of  their  journey-  only  two 
days  by  this  circuit;  The  Appendix 
contains  a  minute  description  of  the 
Route  in  question ;  and  under  the  ar- 
ticle «  Via  iEMiLiA,  Via  Flaminia, 
Pass  of  Furlo,  »  etc.,  will  be  found 
a  full  accouDt  of  the  Statue  of  Vic- 
tory.  To  return^  therefore,  to  the  road 

(>)  Between  Amoane  and  PoKgny  the  road 
tt,  geoerally  apeaking,  bad  after  a  cooti- 
oiuoce  of  wet  weather ;  though,  from  the 
latter  cod  of  May  till  October,  it  usually  is 


more  commonly  pursued  by  Travellers. 

This  road  passes  through  the  Barri^re 
d*Italie  to  VUlejuif  and  Fromenleau : 
where  Napoleon,  when  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  his  Capital,  received,  from  a 
column  of  troops  who  fought  hard  in 
its  defence,  the  news  of  its  having  capi- 
tulated; in  consequence  of  which,  be 
retired  into  the  post-house  to  arrange 
the  disposition  of  these  troops,  and  then 
sought  an  asylum  at  Fontainebleau«After 
quitting  Promenteau,  the  road  crosses 
the  river  Orge  on  a  singularly  con- 
structed bridge  of  uncommon  height ; 
thence  descending  into  a  picturesque 
valley  watered  by  the  Orge,  and  conti- 
guous to  Essone,  a  place  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Clovis :  it  is  seated  on  the 
Julne,  and  leads  through  Ponthierry  to 
Chailly;  at  a  sh6rt  distance  beyond 
which,  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  pre- 
sents itself.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque,  nor,  in  some  parts,  more 
gloomily  magnificent,  than  this  Forest. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  are  lofty  grey 
rocks,  clothed,  even  to  their  summits, 
with  beeches  and  other  deciduous  trees; 
and  the  richness  of  their  foliage,  con- 
trasted with  the  rude  and  barren  appear- 
ance of  the  huge  and  shapeless  masses 
of  sand-stone  in  which  they  vegetate, 
exhibits  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

one  of  the  best  roads  in  France.  None  of 
the  roads  in  France,  however,  are  to  be  com- 
pared in  excellence  with  those  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy. 
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scenes  imaginable.  About  the  centre  of 
this  singular  and  extensive  Forest  stands 
the  Town  of  Fontainebleau ;  #^ere  the 
Hdtel  de  la  Ville  de  Londres  is  a  good 
Inn.(>)— The  road  from  Paris  to  Fontai- 
nebleau is  paved  and  well  kept ;  and  the 
Royal  Chdteau  in  the  last-mentioned 
town  merits  particular  notice;  as  it  is 
being  thoroughly  repaired  and  splen- 
didly decorated  by  order  of  his  migesty 
Louis  Philip,  and  contains  magnificent 
Apartments;  superb  Furniture ;  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Sevres  Porcelain ;  and  some 
few  good  easel-pictures,  among  which 
is  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour, 
St.  John,  and  Elizabeth,  by  Raphael. 
The  Gallery  contains  a  bustof  Henry  lY., 
said  to  be  the  best  likene3s  extant  of  that 
great  [vrince;  and  in  the  same  apartment 
are  busts  of  Francis  I.,  Sully,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
ro ugh.  In  this  Chateau  likewise  is  a 
small  Mahogany  Table  on  which  Napo- 
leon signed  his  Abdication ;  and  still 
bearing  marks  of  a  penknife,  which, 
when  thinking  deeply,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  striking  into  the  desk  or  table 
he  wrote  upon. 

Fontainebleau  is  supposed  to  contain 
nine  thousand  inhabitants.  Beyond  this 
town  the  road  displays  scenery  not 
unlike  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  far  as 
Fossard ;— thence  proceeding,  by  the 
side  of  the  Yonne,  to  Yilleneuve-la- 
Guyard,  Pont-sur-Yonne, and  Sens;  be- 
tween the  two  last  of  which  places  the 
country  is  rich  in  vineyards. 

Sens,  once  the  capital  of  the,Galli-Se- 
nones,  and  called  by  Cxsar  Agendicum, 
contains  near  eleven  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yonne  and  the  Yanne,  and  encircled  by 
handsome  Promenades  and  Walls,  the 
lower  part  of  which  are  exceedingly  an- 
cient and  well  worth  notice.  Its  Cathe- 
dral, externally  of  pointed  architecture, 
exhibits  within-side  circular  arches  of  a 
remote  period ;  and  is  embellished  with 
fine  Painted  Glass,— namely,  two  Roses ; 
the  one  representing  Heaven,  the  other 
Purgatory  ( these  are  placed  above  the 
two  side-doors  of  the  Church) ;  and  the 

(0  The  Grand  Hdtel Britannique,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, is  well  spoken  of.  , 
(>)  The  best  Hotel  here  is  L'Ecu, 

(3)  The  Hdtel  de  la  Poste  is  a  good  Inn. 

(4)  A  good  Inn  here—L'Hdtel  des  Cinq 
Mineurs, 


windows,  in  the  Chapels  of  St.  Eutropius 
and  N.  D.  de  Loretto,  which  were  execut- 
ed by  John  Cousin.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Sa- 
vinien  contains  an  excellent  represent- 
ation, in  stucco,  of  a  Curtain;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  Choir  is  a  monument,  by 
Coustou,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
parents  of  Louis  XYIII.,  and  embellished 
with  statues  of  Religion,  Immortality, 
Conjugal  Love,andTime,  whose  mantle 
covers  the  Dauphin*s  urn,  and  seems 
ready  to  envelop  that  of  the  Dauphiness ; 
she  being  alive  wh^n  this  monument 
was  begun.  The  cypress  wreaths  are 
remarkably  well  executed ;  and  the 
statues  of  Time  and  Religion  are  admir- 
ed, especially  the  latter;  but  the  shape 
of  the  monument  wants  elegance.  (») 

On  quitting  Sens  the  road  crosses  the 
Yanne,  and  traverses  a  valley  watered  by 
the  Yonne ;  the  graceful  sinuosities  of 
which  river,  combined  with  the  vine- 
yards on  its  banks,  greatly  embellish  this 
part  of  France.  After  passing  through 
YilIeneuve-le-Roi(3)  (a  pretty  town,  con- 
taining a  large  and,  judging  from  the 
outside,  a  handsome  Church),  the  road 
proceeds  to  Yillevallier ;  and  thence, 
through  a  bold  and  picturesque  country, 
to  Joigny,(4)  anciently  Joviniaeum, 
built  on  each  side  of  the  Yonne,  an<t 
joined  togetherby  a  handsome  Bridge — 
the  circumstance^  perhaps,  from  which 
it  may  derive  its  modern  name.(5)  The 
Ch&teau  here,  erected  by  Cardinal  de 
Gondi,  commands  an  extensive  view  ; 
and  the  adjoining  Church  of  St.  Jean 
contains  a  curious  Sarcophagus,  on  the 
cover  of  which  is  a  recumbent  figure, 
apparently  designed  to  represent  our 
Saviour ;  while,  surrounding  three  parts 
of  the  Sarcophagus,  are  statues  which, 
owing  to  their  situation,  appear  gi- 
gantic. ' 

From  Joigny  the  road  proceeds 
through  Bassou  to  Auxerre,(«)  the  an- 
cient Autissiodorum,  which  is  seated 
on  the  left  bankof  the  Yonne,  and  con- 
tains twelve  thousand  inhabitants :  it 
stands,  like  all  the  large  towns  in  this 
part  of  France,  amidst  wide-stretching 
vineyards;  and  but  for  the   extreme 

(5)  Three  great  roads  meet  at  Joigny— 
another  cause,  perhaps,  of  its  modem  name. 

(6)  Here  are  good  Inns,  JU  Liapatd,  and 
V Hdtel  de  Beaune;  the  latter  is  particularly 
comfortable. 
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ogliDess  of  6alUc  architecture,  when 
uncorrected  by  Italian  taste,  might  he 
called  a  handsome  city.  Its  puhlic  edi- 
fees  were  considerably  injured  during 
Uie  great  Revolution;  its  Cathedral, 
however,  merits  notice,  and  contains 
iae  Painted  Glass.  The  Gothic  churches 
of  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Germain  liliewise 
diterve  attention ;  as  do  the  pvhiic  Li- 
bnry,  the  Quai-Cond^,  the  Qiiai-Bour- 
Imd,  and  the  Promenades.(>) 

The  road  between  Fontainebleau  and 
Anerre  is  paved  in  some  places,  well 
kept  throughout,  and  peculiarly  exempt 
from  steep  hills:  hut,  between  Auxerre 
and  St  Br  is,  it  becomes  hiHy,  and  con- 
(iaaes  so  for  several  leagues.  Beyond 
St  Bris  is  Vermanton  ;(>;  two  leagues 
soQlh  of  which  are  the  celebrated  Grot- 
tot  ofArey^  and  eitfater  from  Yerman- 
too,  or  the  next  post  (Lucy-le-Bois),  it 
is  practicable  to  visit  tlie  Grottos,  which 
contain  fine  Stalactites,  bat  cannot  be 
seen  to  advantage  without  the  aid  of 
torches  ;andare,  during  winter,  full  of 
water,  and  at  all  times  damp.(3)  Yer- 
manton  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of 
tbrCore;  and  from  this  Town  to  about 
one  league  beyond  Lucy-le-Bois,(4)  the 
road,  unless  very  often  repaired,  be- 
foiDes  bad  after  heavy  rain.  A  New 
Branch,  from  Lucy-le-Bois  to  Aval  Ion, 
kas,  however,  been  lately  added  to  the 
road;  and»  though  longer,  it  should 
always  be  preferred  to  the  old  route; 
beeaose  it  is  harder,  smoother,  and  well 
kept.  Avallon,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Cousin,  contains  between  five  and 
sti  thousand  inhabitants  :  it  existed 
before  the  conqoest  of  Gaul  by  the 
Komaos,  was  once  fortified,  and  pos- 
iesses,  at  the  present  moment,  respect- 
able society,  public  Baths,  a  Theatre,  a 
College, and  good  Inns.  Near  this  Town 
are  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  Way, 
eoostructed  by  order  of  Marcus  Agrippa. 

(0  The  Tioeyards  of  Tonnerre  and  Aux- 
ore  are  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  their 
fruit  :tbeyooatain  about  seven ty-two  thou- 
nod  acres— whidi  produce  annually,  -upon 
ai  average,  one  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
Uod  bottles  of  wine.  This  wine,  however,  is 
lalieriorto  that  ofCbablis. 

(*)  At  the  present  moment  (t83S)  there  is 
BO  food  Inn  at  Verntanton. 

(')  The  road  to  these  Grottos  is  bad ;  ne- 
vmbeless,  a  carriage  may  be  hired  of  the 
P^t-niaster  at  Vernaanlon  to  lake  Travel-  i 


Hence  to  Roavray,(^  lIaison-neiiTe,(C) 
and  Yitteaux  on  the  Brenne,(7)  the  road 
traverses  an  uninteresting  country  wa- 
tered by  the  Cousin  and  Serein ;  ft-om 
Yitteaux  It  passes  over  several  hills,  em- 
bellished with  vineyards,  to  La  Chalear, 
called  **  Hal  nommee/*  from  being  a 
very  cold  place ;  hence  It  proceeds  In 
Pontrde-Pany,  without  displaying  any 
object  worth  attention,  except  a  ChA- 
teau,  once  magnificent,  hut  now  redu- 
ced to  ruins :  and  beyond  this  GhAteau 
is  prettyAlpine  scenery  ,which  continues  ^ 
the  whole  way  to  the  Post-house(«}  at 
Pont-de-Pany,  a  Bridge  thrown  over 
the  Ouche,  near  the  bead  of  the  Canal 
of  Burgundy.  Hence  the  road  proceeds 
for  a  short  distance  between  rocks  and 
mountains ;  and  then  traverses  a  fine  ' 
country,  to  Dijon.  This  City,  anciently 
Dibio,  ot  Divio,  the  capital  of  Burgundy, 
and  supposed  to  contain  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  is  well  situa^ 
ed  between  the  rivers  Ouche  and  Suzon ; 
but  suffered  so  much  from  the  Revo- 
lution, that  few  of  its  public  edifices 
escaped  injury,  except  the  spires  of  St. 
Benigne,  and  St.  Jean-^the  former  of 
which,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
Paris  feet  in  height.  Is  called  the  finest 
piece  of  architecture  of  its  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. The  latter  does  not  measure  qujte 
three  hundred  Paris  feet.  After  the  re- 
storation of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  Dijon 
was  repaired  and  improved :  its  Museum 
contains  a  fine  Picture  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, in  which  the  Mother  of  the  blessed 
Yirgin  is  introduced;  a  fine  Picture  of 
the  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross; 
and  several  works  of  the  modern  French 
School,  which  outstep  nature,  and  are, 
consequently,  unpleasiog.  The  Prome- 
nade du  Cours  merits  notice ;  and  on 
that  Gate  of  the  Tovm  which  leads  to 
Pont-de-Pany  is  a  Plaster  Car  of  Victory, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Bourbons,  but 

lers  to  them  and  back  again,  for  six  or  eight 
francs-according  to  the  number  of  persons 
conveyed. 

(4)  The  If  diet  de  la  Poste,  at  Lucy-le* 
Bois,  is  tolerably  comfortable. 

(5)  Inn,  VH6tel  de  VJncienne  Poste  is 
good. 

(6)  Inn,  La  Poste,  and  tolerably  good. 

(7)  Inn,  La  Poste,  and  good. 

(«)  The  Post-house  at  POnt-de-Pany  is  a 
tolerably  good  Ion. 
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crumbling  fast  away.  Commerce  ap- 
pears to  flourish  at  Dijon ;  and  wines, 
and  eatables,  are  particularly  good  here : 
but  the  climate,  to  persons  who  suffer 
from  a  cold  and  cutting  wind,  is  unge- 
nial.(i) 

Soon  after  quitting  this  city,  the  road 
displays  a  view  of  the  Jura-Mountains ; 
and  on  entering  the  neit  Town,  Genlis, 
passes,  on  the  right,  a  Chateau  belong- 
ing to  the  Family  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Genlis,— so  much  distinguished  in  the 
literary  world  by  her  writings,  for  the 
use  of  young  persons.  Genlis  is  a  pretty 
Yillage,  adorned  with  neat  houses,  (»} 
and  a  handsome  Bridge  thrown  oyer 
the  Norge.  Hence  the  road  proceeds 
to  Auxonne,  which  contains  five  thou- 
'  sand  inhabitants ;  and  where  a  new 
and  magnificent  Bridge  has  been  re- 
cently erected  over  the  Saone.(3)  A 
battle  was  fought  in  this  neighbour* 
hood,  betweien  Napoleon's  soldiers  and 
the  Allies;  and  bones  of  men  and 
horses  were,  not  long  since,  sufficiently 
discoverable  to  mark  the  field  of  action. 

The  road  is  hilly  to  the  next  Post, 
Ddle :  that  Town,  the  largest  of  Franche- 
Comt^,  Besangon  excepted,  and  built 
on  the  Doubs,  was  once  strong;  but 
touis  XIV.  demolished  its  fortifications. 
Ks  College,  one  of  the  finest  in  France, 
its  Promenade,  called  Le  Cours,  and 
the  Canal  of  the  Rhine,  merit  observa- 
tion :  and  near  Ddle  are  remains  of  the 
Ancient  Roman  Road,  which  extended 
ft-om  Lyon  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Rhine.(4) 
On  quitting  D61e,  the  road  passes  over 
a  fine  stone  Bridge,  recently  erected ; 
and,  after  crossing  the  rivers  Doubs, 
Clause,  Louve,  and  Guisance,  and  tra- 
versing a  long  and  beautiful  avenue  of 
poplars,  terminated,  each  way,  by  a 
bridge,  arrives  at  Mont-sous-Vaudrey;(5) 
thence  descending,  not  rapidly  but  al- 
most constantly,  to  Poligny,  amidst 
corn-fields  and  vineyards. 

(0  Here  are  several  Tans:  the  iWte/  du 
Pare  is  a  veJ7  good  one.  The  Hdtel  de  la 
Clociie  is  likewise  recommendedv 

(a)  Best  Inn,  VHdlel  de  la  C6te  d'Or 

(3)  Inns,  L' Hdtel  du  Grand  Cerf,  and  to- 
lerably good,  L'Hdlel  du  Mont  Jura. 

(4)  Best  Inn  at  Ddte,  VHdtel  de  la  yuie 
de  Paris. 

(^}  Moot-sous- Vaudrey  is  celebrated  for 
deucious  white  wine,  called  Fin  d^Arbois 
(6)  Here  are  two4nns,  L'Hdlel  de  Geneve 
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Poligny  is  situated  at  the  eitreralty  of 
an  extensive  plain  near  the  source  of 
the  Glantine,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Jura;  it  contains  between  five  and  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  (s)  The  road 
constructed,  by  order  of  Napoleoo, 
over  the  Jura-Mountains  to  Geneva, 
commences  immediately  beyond  Poli- 
gny, and  presents  nothing  likely  to 
alarm  Travellers,  so  far  as  Morez  ;  but 
between  that  Town  and  Les  Rousseg  it 
would  be  rendered  much  pleasanter, 
and  indeed  much  safer,  by  the  addittoo 
of  pariq)et  walls. 

The  base  of  the  Jura  is  covered,  near 
Poligny,  with  thorns,  briers,  gooseber- 
ry-bushes,  beech-trees,  and  enormous 
rocks  of  granite.    The  commencement 
of  the  ascent  exhibits  bold  and  beauti- 
ful Alpine  scenery,   together  with  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  vast  and  fertile 
plains  of  France :  while,  not  far  distant 
from  Poligny,  are  picturesque  Ruins  of 
a  spacious  Convent,  seated  amidst  ricli 
vineyards,,  and  encircled  by  luxuriant 
woods.    Having  reached  the  summit  of 
the  first  ascent,  and  passed  Boreaux, 
where  the  rocks  are  strikingly  fine,  the 
road  traverses  a  comparatively  tame 
country  to  Champagnole,  a  Town  of 
considerable  size,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ain.  (7)    Much  of  this  Town 
appears  recently  built;  as  do  the  greator 
part  of  all  the  towns,  villages,  and  pret- 
ty detached  cottages,   on   the  Jura- 
Mountains.  (8)     At  Champagnole  the 
road  crosses  the  Ain ;— thence  proceed- 
ing through  a  country  adorned  with 
rich  pasturage,  cottages,  villages,  and 
woods,  to  a  magnificent  Gallery,  cut 
through  the  side  of  lofty  rocks,  clothed 
with  firs  to  their  summits :  opposite  to 
this  Gallery  rise  woods  and  mountains 
still  more  elevated ;  and  in  a  deep  dell 
runs  a  torrent  whose  waters,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dombief,  form  a  beautiful 
Cascade.   Continuing  to  pass  through 

and  L'hdlel  du  Grand  Cerf;  the  former  is 
the  best. 

(7)  Here  are  two  small  Inns,  L* Hdtel  de 
Gehkve,  and  L'kdtel  de  Lyon ;  at  either  of 
which  Travellers  might  breakfast  or  dine; 
and  the  former  is  a  tolerable  sleepin^-plaoe. 
Superexcellent  honey  nuiy  be  procured  at 
this  Inn. 

(»)  Champagnole,  and  its  Manufactory  for 
spinning  Iron,  were  consumed  by  fire  in 
1796^  and  shortly  after  rebuilt. 
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^  wild  and  gid>lime  flceAerf,  the  road 
reaches  a  romantic  Village,  called  Mai- 
son-Dcnye ;  (>)  beyond  n^hlch,  to  the 
left,  amon  g  woods  o  f  peculiarly  beauti- 
fo]  firs,  are  rocks  worth  notice,  on  ac- 
eount  of  their  whimsical  shape.  Far- 
ther on,  is  another  yillage,  and  a  fine 
grazing  conntry,  bountited  by  woods, 
which  extimds  to  the  Pont-de-Lehae, 
and  St.  Laarent.(a)  The  j'oad  from 
Champagnoie  hither  is  excellent ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  a  gradual  ascent : 
and  the  winter  snow  no  sooner  begins 
to  disappear,  in  this  country,  than  the 
Mges  and  pasturages  are  adorned 
with  such  a  variety  and  prolusion  of 
beautiful  flowers  as  no  other  part  Qf  the 
Alps  can  boast. 

Quitting  St.  Laurent,  the  road  re- 
crosses  the  Leine ;  and  proceeds,  amidst 
cottages  and  pasturages,  to  a  Gallery 
cot  through  woods  of  beech  and  fir, 
and  terminated  by  a  plain.  Hence  is  a 
descent  of  five  miles  to  Morez,  a  consi- 
derable Town,  seated  on  the  river 
Bienne,  and  close  to  a  brawling  tor- 
rent, called  Le  Blef  de  la  Chaille,  in  a 
valley  so  narrow,  as  merely  to  admit 
two  rows  of  houses  and  the  street  which 
divides  them;  while  the  surrounding 
mountains  rise  almost  perpendicularly, 
like  walls  of  a  stupendous  height,  and 
give  Morez  the  appearance  of  being  en- 
tombed in  the  lowest  dell*  of  the  Alps. 
It  contains  some  good  bouses,  toge- 
ther with  twelve  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. (3) 

A  new  branch  of  road  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  St.  Laurent  side  of 
Morez,  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  turn  in  a 
steep  hill :  and  another  new  Branch 
has  been  constructed  to  avoid  a  steep, 
narrow,  and  dangerous  Ga1lery,between 
MorezandLes  Bousses.  But  although 
considerable  sums  are,,  from  time  to 
time,  expended  in  improving  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Jura,  it  is -still  deficient  in 
parapet  walls. 

From  Morez  the  old  Road  proceeds 
to  Les  Rousses,  by  a  steep  ascent  paral- 

(0  MatoMi-neuve  contains  an  Inn  where 
Travdlers  might  hreakfiwt  or  dioe ;  but  it  is 
not  asieepiog-plaoe. 

(•)  Inn,  La  Posle,  and  very  comfortable. 

(>)  Inn,  La  Paste,  and  tolerably  good. 

(4)  The  BMeriset  3918  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Lakeof  Geneva ;  and  is  one  of 
the  loftiestsummits  of  the  Jura-Alps. 


lei  with  a  noisy  torrent,  and  between 
immense  rocks,  above  which  tower  the 
Mountains  of  Rezoux  and  the  D61e,(4) 
resplendent  with  snow;  while  the  near 
prospect  presents  Alpine  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  This  road,  for  some  miles 
beyond  Morez,  is  too  narrow  to  be  safe, 
either  in  the  dark,  or  after  heavy  raiit. 
Les  Rousses  contains  the  frontier  Cu»* 
tom-house  of  France ;  where,  however, 
on  qiiitting  that  kingdom.  Travellers 
meet  with  no  detention.  (S)  From  Lea 
Rousses  the  road  traverses  several  val- 
leys to  La  Vattay  ;{^)  thence  proceed- 
ing to  Gex,(7)  through  a  magnificent 
Gallery,— which  has,  for  near  a  mile, 
an  Upper  Gallery,  made  to  catch  the 
earth  and  stones  continually  falling 
from  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
Alp.  On  the  descent  stands  the  Fon^ 
tatnaiVapofeon,  bearing  an  inscription 
almost  obliterated.  This  descent,  be- 
tween Les  Rousses  and  Gex,  reckoning 
from  the  moment  when  it  becomes  ra- 
pid, occupies  about  one  hour  and  a 
half;  and  the  highest  point  over  which 
toe  road  passes  is  computed  to  be 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Road  through  St.  Cergues  and 
Noyon  to  Geneva  is  much  recommend- 
ed by  the  Postmaster  at  St.  Cergues.  It 
avoids  the  rapid  descent  into  Gex,  and 
is  safe  and  beautiful. 

This  side  of  the  Jura  is  embellished 
with  luxuriant  pasturages,  neat  cot- 
tages, and  fine  woods  of  beech  and  fir, 
which  clothe  its  summits:  but  what 
particularly  arrests  the  attention  of 
Travellers,  on  descending  towards  Gex, 
is  a  prospect,  abruptly  presented  to 
their  view,  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  stupendous 
Glaciers  which  surround  It. 

Having  passed  Gex,  and  the  villa  once 
belonging  to  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  the 
road  enters  Geneva  ;  crossing,  in  that 
City,  two  Bridges,  whose  arches  are 
bathed  with  the  vvaters  of  the  Lake, 
which,  under  the  appellation  of  the 

(5)  There  is  at  Les  Rousses  an  Inn,  capable 
of  fiirnishing,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  few 
beds. 

(S)  This  Hamlet  contains  an  Inn  where 
Travellers,  if  compelled  to  stop,  might  find 
a  few  beds.  The  Cheese  called  Gruy^ref  is 
made  at  La  Vattay. 

(7)  Best  Inn,  Les  Balances^  but  very  dirty. 
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Rhone,  continue  their  course  through 
France,  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

Geneya,  said  to  contain  near  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  anciently  a 
strong  town  belonging  to  the  Alio- 
broges,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
immense  Lake  which  bears  its  name : 
iftid  divided  into  unequal  parts  by  the 
Rhone,  It  possesses  fewer  public 
buildings  worth  notice  than  almost 
any  other  large  city  of  Eurdpe :  but 
tfais  deficiency  is  counter-balanced  by 
the  fine  views  from  its  Ramparts,  and 
the  peculiar  richness  and  beauty  of  its 
environs ;  which  boast  a  considerable 
number  of  handsome  Villas,  and  a 
great  variety  of  delightful  walks,  rides^ 
and  drives.  The  public;  Library,  open 
every  Tuesday  morning,  from  one 
o'clock  till  three,  merits  notice  ;  as  it 
contains  rare  and  curious  Books,  toge- 
ther with  an  ancient  Roman  Shield  of 
Silver,  adorned  with  Bassi-rilievi,  and 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Arve,  during 
the  year  1721.(0  The  Hydraulic  Ma- 
chine which  supplies  the  fountains  il 
the  Town  with  water  likewise  merits 
notice.(») 

The  Leman,  or  I^ake  of  Geneva,  an- 
ciently called  LemanMS,  is  computed  to 
be  about  nineteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  between  three  and  four  in  breadth 
at  the  widest  part,  near  Rolie :  it 
abounds  with  fine  fish;  and  its  banks 
are  said  to  be  visited  by  forty-nine 
kinds  of  birds.(3) 

The  object  generally  thought  best 
worth  notice  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Geneva  is  Voltaire's  Villa  at  Ferney ; 


(')  There  are  several  good  Libraries  here; 
alto  Reading  -  Rooms,  where  GcdignanVs 
Messenger  and  most  of  tlie  European  news- 
papers may  be  found. 

(»)  Travellers  are  compelled  to  leaTe  their 
Passports  at  the  Gale  through  whidi  they 
enter  Gcae?a ;  and  likewise  to  reclaim  them 
(aooording  to  directions,  .given  in  a  printed 
card)  at  the  JBureaudes  Passeporis.  The 
Gates  of  Geneva  are  closed  at  night,  and  not 
re-opened  till  about  sunrise. 

TheMteld'jingleterre,  atS^cberon,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league  from  Geneva,  was' formerly 
one  of  the  best  Inns  on  the  Continent;  but 
is  now  eclipsed  in  reputation  by  the  hdiel  des 
Bergues,  atGeneva,  a  remarkably  large  and, 
aC'the  present  moment,  1836,  a  most  excel- 
lent Inn;  where  dinner  at  the  Table  d'hdle, 
wlBe  inclusive^  is  charged  at  four  francs  a 


which  house,  since  the  death  of  Its  first 
owner,  has  had  many  masters;  but 
they  have  all  deemed  it  sacrilege  to 
change  any  thing;  and  consequently 
the  furniture  remains  the  same  as  when 
he  died.  In  the  Hall  is  a  large  Picture 
composed  by  Voltaire  himself,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  a  wretched  artist  whom  he 
met  with  at  Ferney.  In  the  foreground 
stands  this  celebrated  Poet,  holding  the 
Henriade ;  which  he  is  presenting  to 
Apollo;  in  the  back-ground  is  the 
Temple  of  Memory,  towards  which  flies. 
Fame,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the 
Henriade.  The  Muses  and  Graces  are  / 
surrounding  Voltaire,  and  seem  in  the 
act  of  carrying  his  Bust  to  the  Temple 
of  Memory :  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  Henriade  are  standing  astonish-  , 
ed  at  his  wonderful  talents:  the  authors 
who  wrote  against  him  are  falling  into 
the  infernal  regions :  while  Envy  and 
her  progeny  are  expiring  at  his  feet. 
The  family  of  Galas  likewise  is  exhibit- 
ed in  this  picture.  The  hall  leads  to  a 
Saloon,  ornamented  with  a  Bust  of  Vol- 
taire, and  a  Design,  in  china,  for  the 
tomb  of  a  lady  supposed  to  have  died  in 
child-birth,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  buried 
alive;  it  represents  the  lady  and  her 
child  bursting  through  the  tomb; 
which  is  broken  by  the  artist  in  so  na- 
tural a  manner,  that  one  feels  ready  to 
exclaim  ;  *'  whdt  a  pity  it  is  that  this 
beautiful  monument  has  met  with  an 
accident !"  In  Voltaire's  Bedroom  are 
Portraits  of  his  Friends,  and  the  Vase, 
wherein  his  heart  was  placed  before  its 
removal  to  Paris.    This  monument  is 

y  * 

head -dinner  en  particulier  in  the  SaUe  a 
manger  J  wine  not  iocluded,  five  francs- 
dinner,  en  particulier  in  a  private  room, 
six  francs,  wine  not  included.  D^je^ner  & 
la  fourchette  tttil^  Table  d'hdte  two  francs 
and  AfiYceaiimes-'DijeAner  a  la  fourcketie 
in  a  private  room,  three  francs,  wine  not 
included.  —  Breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee,  sugar, 
bread,  butter,  and  honey,  in  the  Salle  a 
manger,  one  franc  and  fifty  centimes  a  head. 
-  Servants  each  five  francs  a-day,  bed-room 
included.  The  Domestics  belonging  to  this 
Inn  are  remuno'ated  by  Travellers  at  a 
trifling  expense,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  house. 

(3)  Steamers  are  established  to  run  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  likewise  on  the  Lake  of 
Neuchdtel. 
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of  black  marble,  plain,  but  neat ;  and 
immediately  under  that  place  which 
contained  the  heart,  is  written :  *<  JIf on 
aprit  est  partaut,  et  mon  ecnw  est 
ici"  Over  the  Vase  is  written  :  ''ilfet 
mdnei  $4mi  eonsolis  puisquenumewur 
est  an  mtlieu  ds  voui  .**'  allusive  (it  is 
to  be  presumed)  to  the  surrounding 
portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  Le  Kain  (the  French  Roscius), 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  and  Madame  de 
Chasteiet.  This  room  also  contains 
Portraits  of  Voltaire,  Hilton,  Newton, 
fd  other  distinguished  Characters. 
I  y  Persons  desirous  of  seeing  the  cele- 
vArated  Valley  of  Chamouni,  together 
with  as  much  of  Mont-Blanc  as  is  prac- 
ticable during  the  early  part  of  Silln- 
i&er,  should  hire,  at  Geneva,  for  three 
days,  an  open  four-wheeled  carriage,(*) 
with  two  or  four  horses  (according 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  intend 
tooecupy  it),  setting  out,  on  the  first 
morning,  at  sunrise,  for  St.  Martin,  a 
drive  of  seven  hours  and  a  half.(»)  The 
road  to  Chamouni,  almost  immediately 
beyond  Geneva,  enters  Savoy,  and  is 
smooth  and  good.  The  ascents  and 
descents  are  gradual ;  the  country 
abounds  with  corn,  vineyards,  and  fruit 
trees;  rosemary  and  barberry  bushes 
growing  in  and  near  the  hedges ;  and 
beeches  mixed  with  firs  crowning  the 
iieights.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  league 
from  Geneva  the  road  passes  through 
Chtoe ;  and  about  one  league  farther 
on,  presents  a  view  of  the  Sal^ve,  the 
ChAteaa  of  Moumex,  and  the  hill  and 
Ch&teao  of  Esery :  it  then  crosses  the 
Menoge,  a  river  which  rises  at  the  base 
of  the  Voirons ;  traverses  the  villages 
or  Nangy  and  Contamine,  and  passes 
near  the  towering  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Fossrgny.  Travellers  usually  stop  to 
bait  their  horses  and  take  refreshment 
at  BoDoeville,  the   next  village,  or, 

(')  A  Swiss  cabriolet,  called  a  char^trbanCt 
ii,a  ooDvenient  carriage  for  this  excursion, 
became  it  can  go  the  whole  way  to  Chamou- 
ni, ^tich  a  coach,  or  post-chaise,  cannot ; 
bnita  carriage  of  the  latter  description  is 
nnch  less  fatiguing  than  a  dtar-h-banc. 

(*)  Passports  for  this  Excursion  muFt  be 
^foeA  by  the  Sardinian  Consul  at  Genera. 

()j  One  league  distant  is  a  Cavern  called 
^  GroUo  de  Balme,  the  entrance  to  which, 
as  tceo  from  the  road  below  it,  resembles 
tbe  mouth  of  an  oven.   This  Cavern  is  situ- 


more  properly  speakings  the  first  Town 
on  this  route,  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  houses,  and  two  Inns  ; 
either  of  which  can ,  furnish  a  good 
breakfast  and  delicious  honey.  Re- 
ypnd  Ronneville  the  road  crosses  the 
Arve  on  a  stone  Rridge  five  hundred 
feet  long;  passing  through  the  small 
town  of  Cluse»  and  then  traversing  the 
delightful  Valley  of  Maglan,  rich  in 
corn,  vineyards,  and  fruit-trees,  ena- 
melled with  flowers,  and  encircled  by 
enormous  and  fantastically-shapedAlps, 
crowned  with  woods  of  beech  and  fir, 
and  exhibiting  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery. (3)  The  Alps  gradually  increase 
in  magnitude  as  the  road  advances; 
while  the  glens  gradually  become  nar- 
rower. About  three  quarters  of  a 
league  beyond  Maglan,  on  the  left,  is  a 
fine  Cascade,  called  Nant  d*Arpenas, 
falling  from  a  height  of  eight  hundred 
feet;  and  shortly  after  passing  this 
spot,  the  road  presents  a  view  of  Mont- 
Blanc  ;  which  continues  to  exhibit  its 
awful  and  stupendous  beauties  the 
whole  way  to  Chamouni.  Leaving  on 
the  right  the  town  of  Saltencbe,  seated 
near  a  UQisy  torrent  at  the  base  of  cul- 
tivated mountains,  above  whose  lofty 
summits  rise  pyramids  of  eternal  snow. 
Travellers  usually  drive  to  St.  Martin ; 
which  is  furnished  with  a  good  Inn,  the 
Hotel  de  Mont-Blanc,  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  beds,  and  com- 
manding a  particularly  fine  view  of  that 
part  of  the  Mountain  denominated  the 
Ddme  du  GoUter,  This  Inn  likewise 
contains  a  small  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory for  sale.  /  v^ 

From  St.  Martin,  or  the  opposite  *^ 
Town  of  Sallenche,  to  Chamouni,  Is  a 
journey  of  between  six  and  seven  hours ; 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
walking,  by  riding  on  a  mule,  or  by 
going  in  a  ehar'4-hanc.    Travellers, 

ated  on  the  side  of  a  calcareous  mountain 
rising  almost  perpendicularly;  and  a  safe 
mule-track  leads  to  it :  mules  may  be  pro- 
cured of  its  Proprietor,  at  a  house  erected  by 
him  on  the  side  of  tbe  road.  Tbe  entrance 
into  the  Cavern  is  semi-circular,  ten  feet 
higb,  and  twenty  wide;  the  interior  length, 
to  a  small  Lake  eight  feet  deep,  is  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  paces.  Three  francs  are 
paid  by  every  Tra?e11er  for  visiting  tbe  in- 
terior of  this  Cavern. 
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thcrefpre^  deposit  their  Geneva  car- 
riage and  horses  at  St.  Martin  ;  sleep- 
ing there ;  and  usually  proceeding 
next  day,  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  Cha- 
mouni. 

The  hire  of  a  char-d-banc  is  about 
fourteen  francs  per  day :  the  hire  of  a 
mule  eight  francs.  The  Guides,  both  at 
SI.  Martin  and  at  Ghamouni,  are  civil, 
intelligent,  and  careful ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, their  ¥r:sh  to  gain  money  makes 
them  sometimes  persuade  Travellers  to 
be  adventurous. 

Not  far  beyond  8t.  Martin  the  road 
crosses  the  Nant  Sauvage,  a  dangerous 
torrent  when  swoln  "with  rain :  gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  the  road, 
though  rough,  is  safe :  but  the  aspect 
of  the  country  between  St.  Martin  and 
Servoz,  particular  spots  excepted,  is 
wild  and  gloomy;  though  here,  and 
indeed  throughout  this  whole  excur- 
sion, the  innumerable  flowers,  inter- 
mingled with  barberry  and  rosemary 
bushes,  give  life  to  the  scene.  On  ap- 
proaching the  village  of  Gh^de  the 
road  crosses  another  delicious  plain 
and  passes  through  several  hamlets, 
which,  in  times  of  civil  discord,  afford- 
ed shelter  to  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
magnificent  Cascade  of  Gh^de  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  that  Village; 
and  the  Lake  of  Chede,  situated  near 
the  road,  though  small,  is  pretty;  and 
serves  to  reflect  on  its  bosom  the  ma- 
jestic summits  of  Mont-Blanc,  which 
is  easily  distinguished  from  its  neigh- 
bours by  being  the  only  triple-headed 
monster  among  them. 

On  approaching  the  beautirul  valley 
of  Servoz,  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  awe  the  ruins  of  an  Alp, 
which,  in  its  fall,  menaced  this  luxu- 
riant spot  with  destruction  ;  insomuch 
that  the  inhabitants  fled  precipitately, 
though  not  quick  enough  to  prevent 
some  of  their  children  from  being 
crushed  to  death :  and  the  dust  produc- 
ed by  rocks  thrown  violently  against 
each  other,  led  persons  at  first  to  ima- 
gine that  this  terrific  crash  of  nature 
proceeded  from  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano. Travellers  usually  breakfast  at 
Servoz;  a  small  village,  containing  one 
solitary  Inn,  somewhat  like  a  hedge  ale- 
house of  England,  but  where  good  ho- 


ney and  eggs  may  be  procured,  and 
likewise  good  coffee.  Beyond  this  vil- 
lage the  road  crosses  a  stream  called 
the  ]>iozB,  on  a  wooden  bridge  :  and 
here  is  seen  a  Monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Eschen,  who  lost 
his  life  on  the  summit  of  the  Buet,  by 
quitting  his  Guide,  and  falling  into  a 
chasm  of  the  Glacier.  After  passing 
the  Arve  on  a  picturesque  Bridge,  the 
road  exhibits,  to  the  right,  ruins  of  the 
GhAteau  de  St.  Michel ;  and,  to  the  left, 
an  Abyss,  where,  empaled  between 
rocks  of  the  most  sombre  hue,  inter- 
spersed with  fir-trees,  flows  the  Arve ; 
forming  a  scene  sublime  even  to  hor- 
ror. After  ascending  some  way  by  the 
sid^  of  this  Ravine,  the  road  at  length 
enters  the  far-famed  Valley  of  Ghamou- 
ni ;.  passing  the  Glaciers  of  Taconaj 
and  Bossons  ;  and  presenting  a  distant 
view  of  the  Glacier  of  Bois ;  then  tra- 
versing the  torrent  of  Nagin,  the  ham- 
let of  Ouches,  the  torrents  of  Gria,  Ta- 
conay,  and  Bossons,  and  likewise  the 

3     A|pve,  previous  to  reaching  Ghamouni. 

y\|r  This  town  owes  its  existence  to  a 
Gonvent  of  Benedictines,  founded  in 
1099,  by  a  Gount  of  Geneva:  but  the 
Valley  in  which  it  stands  might  proba- 
bly have  been  unknown  at  the  present 
period,  if  two  feinglish  Gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Windham  and  Pocock,had  not, 
in  the  year  1741,  discovered  it,  and 
given  to  modem  Europe  details  re- 
specting a  place  which  even  the  natives 
of  Geneva,  though  only  eighteen  leagues 
distant,  had  never  heard  of.  It  is  si- 
tuated three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea;  and  contains 
tolerably  good  inns.  (>) 

The  verdant  clothing  of  the  singular 
Valley  of  Ghamouni  is  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  cloud-capped  mountains 
silvered  by  eternal  snow;  gloomy  fo- 
rests, chiefly  composed  of  firs;  cot- 
tages and  hamlets  scattered  here  and 
there ;  brawling  torrents  ;  and  rocks 
of  porphyry  and  granite,  interspersed 
with  glaciers  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  ; 
whence  rise  sea-green  pyramids  of  ice, 
which,  when  illuminated  either  by  the 
sun  or  moon,  exhibit  a  prospect  unique 
and  wonderful :  but,  nevertheless,  so 
much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this 


(>)  The  New  Inn  is  neat  and  comfortable. 
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YaUey^that  Travellers  are  sometimes 
disappointed  on  seeing  it. 

The  Botanist  and  Mineralogist  may 
find  ample  amusement  at  Ghamoani: 
and  here,  as  at  St.  Martin,  there  is,  for 
sale,  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  eon- 
taining  Minerals  of  Mont-Blanc  and  St. 
Gothard,  Seals,  Necklaces,  etc.,  made 
or  the  crystal  of  Mont-Blanc  ;  together 
with  Insects  and  Plants  indigenous  to 
the  higher  Alps.  The  honey  of  Cha* 
mouni  is  excellent. 

ETcry  part  of  the  Valley  presents  a 
view  of  Mont-Blanc.  This  gigantic  Alp, 
primeval  with  a  world  whose  several 
changes  it  has  quietly  witnessed,  is 
said  by  Mons.  de  Luc  to  be  fifteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  three  English 
feet,  and  by  Mons.  de  Saussure  seven- 
teen thousand  seven  hundred  Paris 
feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea ;  and  the  crust  of  snow,  on 
its  sides  and  summit,  is  supposed  to 
eiceed  four  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The 
first  persons  who  reached  the  top  of 
^this  stupendous  Mountain,  appear  to 

/    (0  Feigns  who  visit  Chamouni  at  the  pro- 
1  pcir  season  for  ascending  the  Montanvert 
j  iboald  engage  careful  and  judicious  guides ; 
/  and  likewise  hire  a  porter  to  carry  cold  pro- 
/  visions  and  wine.    Ladies  sometimes  go  part 
ofUiewayin  chaises-d-porteurs,  for  each 
•    of  which  it  is  requisite  to  have  six  chairmeo; 
but  good  walkers  bad  mudi  better  trust  to 
their  feet.    It  bdog  a  work  of  fhll  three 
I    boors  to  ascend  the  Montanvert,  and  then 
I'    descend  to  the  Met  de  Glace,  it  is  advisable 
to  set  out  from  Chamouni  by  seven  in  the 
morning.   For  about  one  league  and  a  quar- 
ter, there  isasafemule-ixxad,  passing  through 
fbresUof  firs,  which  exhibit  traces  of  ancient 
avalanches,  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  and 
large  trees  laid  prostrate;  but  on  entering  a 
narrow  and  rugged  path,  called  l>e  Chemki 
I   des  Crystalliers,  it  is  no  longer  practicable 
i   togoon  mnles  :*here,  therefore,  these  aoi- 
1   mals  are  usually  sent  back  to  the  Source  of 
I    ihe  Jrviron.  The  view  near  a  little  fountain, 
called  Le  Cailiet,  merits  notice;  as  the  Arve, 
in  the  plain  beneath,  appears,  from  this  ele- 
vated spot,  like  a  thread ;  the  Bourg  like  card 
bouses;  and  the  fields  and  meadovre  like  the 
'   sqoares  of  a  chessboard,  or  beds  in  a  flower- 
garden^  embellished  with   various  shades 
-  of  green.     Beyond  this  fountain  the  road 
'  is  excessively  steep  and  rugged,  though  not 
dangerous:  and  after  passing  the  Hdpiial  de 
'  '  £/aif,  built  by  an  English  gentleman  of  tbat 
,  name,  theTraveller  is  presented  with  a  sight 
i  of  the  Mer  de  Glace;  to  reach  which  ooeu- 


have  been  Jacques  Blamat  of  Chamou- 
ni, and  Doctor  Paccard :  they  went  in 
the  year  1786 ;  and  were  followed,  ia 
1787,  by  Mons.  de  Saussure,  ^and  an 
English  Gentleman.  During  the  early 
part  of  Summer,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  person  to  tread  in  their  steps ; 
or  even  to  reach  the  Montanvert, 
which  leads  to  the  Mer  de  Glaee  ;  the 
path,  at  this  season,  being  usually  clog- 
ged with  snow,  and  at  the  same  time 
threatened  by  avalanches  :  but  persons 
who  ascend  the  Chapeau,  a  giddying 
eminence  opposite  to  Montanvert,  can 
see  the  JIfer  de  Glace,  although  they 
cannot  reach  it. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
Chapeau,  should  provide  themselves 
with  the  customary  walking-slicks  at 
Chamouni  (which  are  six  feet  in  length, 
with  a  sharp  iron  spike  at  one  end] ; 
they  should  then  go  in  a  char-a-banc 
through  the  plain  of  Chamouni :  but 
on  arriving  at  the  ascent  to  the  Cha- 
peau.  where  the  carriage-road  termi- 
nates, it  is  necessary  to  go  on  mules.(') 

pies  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  persons 
who  venture  to  walk  upon  its  surface 
should  be  especially  careful  to  avoid  the 
cracks  and  chasms  with  which  it  abounds  : 
thecolour  these  chasms  assume  is  a  beautiful 
sea-green;  and  the  waves  of  this  frozen 
ocean,  which  ftrom  the  top  of  Montanvert 
appear  like  furrows  id  a  corn-field,  are 
now  discovered  to  be  hillocks  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high.  The  Mer  de  Glace  is  eight 
leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth :  and 
on  its  margin  rise  pyramidical  rocks,  called 
Needles,  whose  summits  are  lost  in  the 
clouds;  they  likewise  are  denominated  the 
Court  of  their  august  Sovereign,  Mont-Blanc, 
who  glitters  on  the  opposite  side,  in  stately 
repose;  and  being  far  more  exalted  than  her 
attendants;  veils  in  the  heavens,  which  she 
seems  to  prop,  a  part  of  her  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic beauties.  From  the  Mer  de  Glace 
Travellers  usually  reasccnd  the  Montanvert, 
and  dine  eilher  at  L'hdpilql  de  Blair,  or  La 
Pierre  des  Anglais-^Sia  immense  block  of 
granite,  socalled  because  Messrs.  Windham 
and  Booock,  in  174t,  made  it  their  dinner- 
table,  after  they  had  penetrated,  without  a 
guide,  into  ttiese  unknown  regions,  llence 
je  the  descent  to  the  Source  of  the  Arveron, 
through  the  CItemin  dea  Chevres-a  short, 
but  extremely  rugged  path ;  on  pursuing 
which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  avalanche* 
fall  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
pyramids  of  ice  tumble  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  roll  to  tUebottom  of  Montatwert, 
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At  length,  however,  the  path  becomes 
so  rugged,  and  the  ascent  so  very  steep, 
that  riding  is  no  longer  practicable : 
and  Travellers  are  consequently  com- 
pelled to  dismount,  and  walk  (aided  by 
their  Guides),  on  the  edge  of  terrific 
precipices,  and  through  a  path  so  ex- 
tremely rugged,  that  nothing  but  the 
spiked  walking-sticks,  with  which  they 
are  directed  to  penetrate  the  ground  at 
every  step,  could  prevent  accidents. 
On  attaining  the  wished-for  height,  the 
Mer  de  Glace  presents  itself  to  view ; 
though  not  that  part  which  displays  an 
unequal  surface  ;  but  the  smooth  mar- 
gin, whence  descends  an  immense 
Glacier:  and,  having  attained  this 
height,  the  Traveller  should  pause,  a 
full  half  hour,  to  listen  to  the  noise  of 
distant  and  near  Avalanches,  rendered 
doubly  audible  by  the  stillness  of  the 
scene ;  and  likewise  to  contemplate  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  the  Glacier, 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but 
a  narrow  and  tempestuous  ocean, 
whose  towering  waves  have  been  sud- 
denly rendered  motionless  by  an  all- 
powerful  hand. 

The  journey  from  the  Hotel  at  Cha^* 
mouni  to  the  Chapeau,  and  back  again, 
occupies  about  three  hours  and  a  half. 
Persons,  therefore,  who  make  this  ex- 
cursion, return  late  to  Chamouni ;  and 
after  having  written  their  names  and 
their  remarks  in  '^  the  Traveller's 
Book,'*  which  is  a  curious  medley,  they 
usually  rest  a  few  hours,  and  then  set 
out  very  early  next  morning  for  Ge- 
neva. 

Since  the  year  1823,  the  Guides  at 
Chamouni  have  been  placed  under  the 

at  whose  base  is  the  Source  of  the  Arviron : 
after  exanunias  which,  Travellers  umially 
mnouDt  their  moles,  and  return  to  Cha- 
mouni. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  cooDtry  are  well- 
looking,  sensible,  honest,  and  remarkably 
fearless.  The  woods  are  peopled  with  rab- 
bits, white  hares,  martens,  and  ermines; 
the  roclu  with  marmots,  and  the  sagacious 
(diamois.— These  last-named  animals  live 
together  in  flocks,  and  generally  feed  in  val- 
leys where  no  sportsman  can  penetrate ;  while 
a  fiew  are  oonslantly  detached  from  the 
main  body  as  sooats,  and  others  perform  the 
duty  of  sentinels.  The  courage  and  agility 
with  which  tbelchamois  leaps  from  precipice 
to  precipice^and'scales  rocks  almost  perpen- 
dicular, should  teach  the  boldest  Alpine  tr a- 


snperintendence  of  ttie  Government ; 
and  those  only  whose  names  are  enrol  - 
led  can  act  as  Guides.  They  are  formed 
into  one  company,  with  a  chief  who  has 
a  fixed  residence;  and  all  applications 
for  Guides  must  be  made  to  him.    The 
prices  required   by    these  Guides  are 
fixed ;  and  no  one  of  them  has  a  right 
to  demand  drink-money.    The  Mules  at 
Chamouni  are  likewise  under  the  supei^ 
intendence  of  the  Government.    From 
Chamouni  te  Servoz,  the  drive  occupies 
about  three  hours— from  Servoz  to  St. 
Martin,  three  and  a  half— from  St.  Mar- 
tin   to    Bonneville,    four— and    from 
Bonneville  to  Geneva,  three  and  a  half. 
The  price  charged  for  dinner  at  St. 
Martin,  and  Chamouni,  is  fourft'ancsa 
head— for  beds  two  francs  each — and 
for  breakfast,  two  francs  perhead.^0 
/^ffhe  Military  Route,  leading  from  Ge- 
rloeva  to  the  Simplon,  passes  through 
b  Cologny,traversingarich  plain,  bound- 
f  ed  by  the  Jura-Mountains  on  the  right, 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  its  stu- 
pendous glaciers,  on  the  left ;  and  af- 
ter crossing  a  Bridge,  which  marks  the 
limits  of  the  territory  of  Geneva,  enters 
Savoy;  displaying  a  view  of  a  finely-si- 
tuated old  Castle,  and  likewise  of  MonU 
Cents,  and  great  part  of  the  lofty  chain 
to  which  that  gigantic   Alp  belongs. 
Beautiful  landscapes,  formed  by  tne 
Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  and 
plains  of  Savoy,  present  themselves  on 
the  way  to  Thonon ;  whither  the  road 
winds  through  a  country  abounding 
with  corn  and  vineyards ;  while   the 
bold  and  varied  outline  of  the  Alps 
gives  peculiar  grandeur  to  the  scene.    » 
Thonon,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 

vellers  not  to  feel  vain  of  their  achiev emeots. 

Persons  who  wish  to  vary  their  routeback 
to  Geneva,  may  return  by  the  TSte  Noire,  or 
Col  deBalme,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
Valais,  the  Rhone,  the  great  and  thesmall  St. 
Bernard,  the  passages  of  the  Cenis  and  the 
Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  and  the  Alpsof  Berne 
andUnterwald^,  arc  all  discoverable;  while 
thesubliniity  6f  this  extensive  view  isgreally 
heightened  by  a  near  prospect  of  Mont- 
Blanc,  and  her  surrounding  Needles.  Tra- 
vellers who  return  by  Six,  Samoens,  and 
Thonon,  may  embark  upon  the  Lake,  and 
proceed  to  Geneva:  but,  going  all  the  Way 
by  land,  the  distance  is  fifteen  leagues. 

(')  From  Chamouni  to  Martigny  there  is  a 
mule-path  nine  leagues  in  distance,  which 
leads  to  the  Grand  St.  Bernard, 
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(  DQehyorchftMais,  is  pleasantly  sUuat- 
W :  the  Site  oC  Us  Castle  merits  notice ; 
and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Town 
is  the  Convent  of  RipuiUe.(*)  Hence 
the  road  proceeds  to  Evian,  celebrated 
for  its  Mineral  Waters;  then  crosses  the 
Dranse  on  a  long  narrow  bridge,  appa- 
rently of  Roman  construction,  and  after 
passing  within  view  of  an  old  Castle 
sorroanded  by  picturesque  woods^  con- 
ducts the  Traveller  to  the  brink  of  the 
Lake,  shaded  by  walnut  and  chestnut 
trees;  the  Town  of  Merge  being  imme- 
diately opposite,  Jind  that  of  Lausanne 
vithin  sight.  Proceeding  by  the  side  of 
the  Lake,  the  road  reaches  the  rocks 
of  Meillerie ;  (*)  where  it  is  cut  through 
•  masses  of  stone  two  hundred  feet  high, 
which  tower^  on  one  side,  above  the 
Traveller,  whilst,  on  the  other,  rise  two 
walls:  the  first  serving  as  a  parapet,  the 
second  strengthening  the  foundations 
of  the  road,  and  preventing  them  from 
being  injured  by  the  Lake,  on  the  bed 
of  which  they  rest.  Near  St.  Gingouph, 
a  Gorge  in  the  mountains  discovers  the 
Source  of  the  Amphion ;  whose  mineral 
waters,  already  named,  enrich  Evian. 
Vevay  is  seen  on  the  opposite  shore. 
St.  Gingouph  belongs  to  the  Valais; 
and  the  Post-house  (a  good  ino)  is  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  termination 
ofthe  Lake,  where  it  loses  itself  in  the 
Bhone.  Immediately  beyond  St.  Gin- 
gouph are  pretty  Streamlets,  which,  as 
(hey  trickle  down  the  rocks,  form  them- 
selves into  crystallisations:  and  be- 
tween the  next  Post  (Vionnaz)  and  St. 
Maurice  is  a  Wooden  Bridge,  curiously 
constructed,  with  a  Roof,  and  thrown 
over  a  peculiarly  noisy  and  rapid  tor- 
rent ;  soon  after  crossing  which;  the 
road  presents  a  view  of  the  Rhone  (an- 
ciently the  Rhodanus),  adorned  with 
bold  overhanging  rocks,  and  shaded  by 
rich  foliage;  while  in  the  foreground 
rises  a  magnificent  Stone  Bridge,  two 
hundred  feet  long,  and  constructed  by 
the  Romans.  At  one  end  of  this  Bridge 
is  a  Tower,  now  converted  into  a  Cus- 
tom-house; and  at  the  other  end  a  Castle, 
through  part  of  which  the  road  to  St. 
Maurice  has  been  cut,  and  made  to  pass 

C<)  Ion  at  Thonon,  Les  Balances,  and,  as 
atleeping-place,  not  very  comfortable: 

(»)  A  Fhh,  caUed  the  Zotte  of  Meillerie,  w 
mocb  admired  by  Epicorea. 


over  a  Draw-bridge.  St.  Maurice  (an- 
ciently Tamada)  stands  in  a  wild  and 
beautiful  situation,  at  the  base  of  a  long 
line  of  rocks;  some  of  which  ate  formed 
into  habitations :  this  Town  contains  a 
curious  Mosaic  Pavement ;  and  not  far 
heilte  the  Theban  Legion  was  massa- 
cred by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maxl- 
mian.(3) 

The  first  part  of  the  road  between  St. 
Maurice  and  Martigny  presents  no  strik- 
ing objects,  except  the  Dent  du  Midt 
and  the  Uient  de  Morcles;  two  Alps 
which  rise  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Rhone ;  and  at  a  dis- 
tance ^ont- Fe/an,  and  Mont-Valso- 
ray,  which  make  part  of  the  group  of 
the  Grand. St,  Bernard,  and  rise  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Amidst  this  Alpine  solitude, 
the  road  passes  the  bottom  of  a  magni- 
ficent Cascade,  called  the  Pissevache., 
and  formed  by  a  river  (the  Salancbe), 
falling  from  an  immense  height,  though 
not  above  a  hundred  feet  perpendicu- 
larly. This  Cascade  is  illuminated  in 
the  forenoon  by  the  sun ,  and  displays 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  but  after 
twelve  o'clock  these  terrestrial  rain- 
bows cease,  while  the  river  seems 
transformed  into  a  brilliant  sheet  of 
gauze,  with  which  it  veils  the  rocks 
from  whose  summits  it  rushes.  Re- 
port says,  that  trout  are  found  at  the 
top  of  this  Cascade.  Not  far  distant 
from  the  Pissevache  is  the  Pont  du 
Trient,  where  a  Rivulet  issues  from  a 
remarkable  Chasm  between  two  Rocks : 
the  sides  of  which,  thus  divided  by  the 
stream,  are  quite  perpendicular,  and 
nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  high. 

Martigny  (the  ancient  Octodurus), 
seated  at  the  entrance,  of  the  Great  Val- 
ley of  the  Rhone,  where  the  roads  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Chamouni  meet,  was 
a  well-built  and  flourishing  Town,  till 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  and  dread- 
ful inundation  of  the  Dranse,  which 
occurred  in  1818.  Liberal  subscrip- 
tions, however,  from  the  benevolent 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, have  enabled  the  people  of  Mar- 
tigny to  rebuild  several  of  their  houses, 

(3}  St.  Maurice  contains  a  tolerably  good 
Inn,  VMlel  de  V  Union. 
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which  were  thrown  down  and  swept 
away ;  and  likewise  to  repair  other  ra- 
vages caused  hy  the  inundation.  There 
is  an  old  Fortress  here,  separated  from 
the  Town  by  the  Dranse ;  which  issues 
from  the  adjacent  mountain  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  unites  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Bhone  near  this  spot.  The  Val- 
ley of  the  Rhone  Is  the  most  extensive 
in  Switzerland ;  as  from  the  Alps  of  La 
Fourche,  where  it  commences,  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  terminates, 
is  thirty-six  leagues.  Two  excellent 
Wines  are  made  near  Martigny,  the  one 
called  Goquempin,  and  the  other  La 
Marque  :  a  great  variety  oT  rare  Plants 
may  also  be  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.(<)  The  commencement  of  the 
road  between  Martigny  and  Sion  Is 
bordered  by  sterile  rocks  and  moun- 
tains; but  the  face  of  the  country  soon 
changes,  displaying  pasturages,  vine- 
yards, villages,  rivers,  and  distant  Alps 
blanched  with  eternal  snow. 

Sion,  anciently  Sedunum, and  in  Ger- 
man Sitten,  the  Capital  of  the  Haut-Va- 
lais,  and  built  partly  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  and  partly  on  the  river 
Sitlen,  is  a  very  old  Swiss  Bishopric ; 
and  contains  several  Convents,  six 
Churches,  an  Hospital,  and  an  Hotel  de 
Ville.  —  The  Town  stands  on  the  decli- 
vity of  three  hills;  each  crowned  by  a 
castle  :  in  the  lowermost,  called  Mayo- 
ria,  or  Meyerbourg,  the  Bishop  usually 
resides :  the  second  is  denominated  Va- 
leria ;  and  the  third,  called  Tourbillon, 
contains  portraits  of  all  the  Bishop*  of 
Sion  since  the  year  300.  Several  Ro- 
man Antiquities  are  discoverable  in  this 
town ;  among  which,  and  near  the  great 
door  of  the  Cathedral,  Is  a  hair<-efraced 
Inscription  In  honour  of  Augustus.(a) 
Above  Sion,  to  the  right,  and  sealed  on 
rocks  difficult  of  access,  are  the  Castles 
of  S6on  and  Montorges;  objects  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  attract  the  atten- 
^oh  ofaLandscape-Palnter;  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  the  Commune  of  Br6- 

(»)  Le  Cygne,  at  Martigny,  is  a  comforta- 
ble Inn. 

(<}  Le  Lion  d^Or  is  a  good  Inn;  and  La 
Croix  ^/anc/ie^  though  less  good,  istolerable. 

(3)  Women,  who  carry  heavy  burdens  on 
their  heads,  are  generally  afflicted  with  this 
malady,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Alps,  but  in  other  situations,  where  the 
height  of  the  mountains  is  comparatively 


mes,  is  a  singular  Hermitage,  eompre- 
bending  a  Church  and  Cloister,  with  se* 
veral  Cells,  all  hewn  out  of  ff  solid  rock. 
Near  Sion  flows  the  river  Morges,whicli 
divides  the  Haut  from  the  Bas  Valai5. 
Through  the  former  the  road  proceeds 
to  Sierre,  one  of  the  prettiest  bourgfi  ^ 
of  the   district;   but  its  inhabitants 
are  particularly  liable  to  goitrous  swel- 
lings; owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  water  they   drink.<3> 
German  is  the  language  spoken  at  Sierre, 
and  throughout  the  Haut-^alais.  Beyond 
Sierre  the  road  crosses  the  Rhone,  tra- 
verses the  Forest  of  Finges,  passes  the 
Town  ofLeuck (behind  which,  opens  the 
Gorge  of  the  Dala,  and  part  of  the  lofty 
and  sterile  Mont-Gemmi);  and  thence 
proceeds  to  Tourtmagne ;  the  approach 
to  which  displays  a  view  of  the  whole 
chain  of  Alps  connecting  the  Simplon 
with  St.  Gothard :  but  the  country,  as  the 
Valley  narrows,  becomes  marshy  and 
barren.    Within  half  a  mile  of  Tourt- 
magne,(4)  though  not  in  the  high  road,  is 
a  Waterfall,  less  magnificent  than  the 
Pissevache,  but  more  beautiful  in  point 
of  situation.  From  Tourtmagne  the  road 
proceeds  to  Viege  (In  German  Vi$p^  or 
Vispack),  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Visp,  a  river  equal  in  size  with  the  Rhone; 
and  beyond  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Visp  towers  the  summit  o(MorU'Ro$e, 
an  Alp  very  kittle  Inferior  in  height  bo 
Mont -Blanc;   From  Viege  Travellers 
usually  go  to  Brigg;  for  though  Glys  is 
the  regular  Post,  Brigg,  a  Post-town 
likewise,  is  the  better  place  to  stop  at» 
and  not  more  than  half  a  mile  out  oi 
the  great  road.    Persons  who  go  from 
Viege  to  Brigg  pass  Gambsen,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Valley  of  Nantz,  cross-    . 
ing  a  torrent  called  the  Saltlne,  near 
which  the  country  is  marshy;  and  then 
traversing  the  bed  of  the  Rhone  on  the 
way  to  Brigg,  (s)  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes      ; 
spelt,  Bryg),  one  of  the  handsomest      I 
Towns  of  the  Haut-Valals,  and  situated 
opposite  to  the  base  of  the  Plimpton;  the 

moderate,  and  probably,  therefore,  goitrooi 
swellings  may  sometimes  originate  flrom  a 
strain,  given  to  the  throat,  by  an  over-burden 
carried  on  the  head. 

(4)  In  German,  Turtmann,  Here  are  two 
Inns.  Le  Lion  d'Or,  and  Xe  Soleil-hoih 
tolerable. 

•  (5)  The  Hdtel  tTJngleterre,  at  Brig^,  is  a 
oomfortable  Inn. 
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low^  part  of  which  is  covered  with  lai- 
uriant  meadows,  interspersed  by  fruit 
and  forest  trees,  oratories,  and  cottages; 
while  the  heights  are  adorned  with  ber- 
mitages,  cascades,  and  woods  of  fir. 
/  To  the  left  of  Brigg  is  the  pretty  Vil- 
^lage  ofNaters,  watered  by  the  Rhone, 
which  descends  from  the  summits  of  the 
J  Fohrche  and  the  sombre  valleys  of  the 
iie.  This  river  receives,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brigg,  the  waters  of  the  Saltine,  which 
Issue  from  the  Simplon ;  together  with 
those  of  Kelchback,  which  descend  from 
the  Bellalp  and  the  Blatten.    The  adja- 
cent mooniains  abound  with  deep  dells; 
and  to  the  north  rise  the  rocks  of  Nest- 
horn,  and  part  of  the  upper  Glacier  of 
Aletschi^ 

In  order  to  appropriate  an  entire  day 
to  the  passage  of  the  Simplon,  anciently 
called  M.om  CapionM,  or  Sevn/ptonii, 
and  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  lUlian 
Alps,  Travellers,  usually  sleep  at  Brigg ; 
and  set  out,  with  the  dawn,  next  morn- 
ing. The  Journey,  either  from  Glys,  or 
Brigg,  over  the  ^mplon;  io  Domo 
d'OssoU,  a  distance  of  fourteen  lea- 
gues, commonly  occupies  about  twelve 
hours.  (•)  This  Passage  of  the  Alps, 
planned  by  Napoleon,  in  1801«  was 
finished  in  1805,  at  thejomt  expense 
of  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Italy:  (•) 
its  breadth  throughout  is  twenty-five 
Paris  feet;  the  number  of  Bridges 
thrown  across  the  rocks  is  fifty;  and 
the  number  of  Grottos,  chiefly  hewn 
out  of  solid  masses  of  granite,  is  six ; 
and  so  gradual,  on  both  sides  of  the 
BiounUin,  is  the  inclination  of  the  road, 

(')  The  AuUior  of  this  Work  has  patsed  ttie 
SimpkHi  four  limes;  namely,  in  May  1817; 
ID  June,  1819;  in  October,  1824;  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1827;  once  travellings  post,  a^d  thrice  m 
voiturin;  and  the  number  of  hourseipployed 
incrossiog  this  Alp,  was  each  time  the  same. 
—From  Brigigp  to  the  Barrier  the  ascent  occu- 
pied nearly  sir  hours ;  and  thence  to  Domo 
d'Ossola  the  descent  occupied  about  five  hours 
and  a  half.  From  Somo  d'Ossola  to  the 
villageof  Simplon  the  ascent  occupied  seven 
hoars;  and  thence  to  Brigg  the  descent  occu- 
pied nearly  five  hours.  The  most  favourable 
ttasoQ  fyr  passing  the  Simplon  is  between 
tbe  middle  of  June  and  the  end  of  October. 
Dariogr  winter,  carriages  are  usually  dis- 
DHNinted,  and  put  into  traineauxAftheniow 
U6ixp. 

i*)As  this  is  the  shortest  pra<;ticable  route 


that  to  drag  the  wheels  even  of  heavy 
carriages  is  almost  needless.  The  work 
was  conducted  on  the  side  of  the  Haut- 
Yalais  by  French  Engineers;  and  on 
the  Italian  side  by  the  Cavaliere  Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni;^3)  who,  though  long 
distinguished  for  devoting  his  eminent 
abilities  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
in  this  instance  exceeded  himself,  as, 
besides  other  fearful  impediments,  he 
had  great  difficulties  to  surmount,  even 
in  the  soil ;  for  he  was  compelled  to 
pierce  through,  and  blow  up,  some  of 
the  hardest  rocks  existing;  while  the 
French  Artificers,  generally  speaking, 
met  with  no  obstacLe,  except  masses  of 
slate,  in  many  places  already  decern- 
posed.<4)  When  we  contemplate  the 
stupendous  height  of  the  Simplon,  the 
numerous  and  appalling  precipices  with 
which  it  abounds,  the  impetuous  tor- 
rents which  deluge  its  declivities,  and 
the  tremendous  avalanches  by  which 
its  woods  are  frequently  rooted  up,  and 
its  rocks  overthrown,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  men  who,  in  defiance 
of  obstructions  such  as  these,  could 
form  a  road  exempt  even  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  capable  of  braving 
the  most  furious  storms,  resisting  the 
giant  hand  of  Time,  and  conducting  hu- 
man beings,  cattle,  and  every  kind  of 
carriage,  quickly  and  safely,  through  re- 
gions of  eternal  snow,  deserve,  in  point 
of  genius,  to  be  ranked  not  only  with, 
but  even  above  the  ancient  Romans  ; 
whose  works  of  this  description  can,  in 
no  instance,  vie  with  the  descent  from 
the  village  of  Simplon  to  the  vale  of 

from  German  Switzerland  and  the  Haut- Ya- 
lais into  the  Milanese,  it  has  always  been  the 
track  pursued  by  the  Milan  Courier;  though 
frequently  at  the  peril  of  his  life  :  for  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  which  destroyed  Lisbon, 
nearly  blocked  up  this  passage  of  the  Alps ; 
so  that  Napoleon  found  it  needful  to  employ 
more' than  three  thousand  men,  between 
three  and  four  years,  in  consbructingthe  new 
road. 

(3)  To  this  gentleman  Florence  owes  the 
celebrated  anatomical  wax-vin>rk  which 
enriches  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
that  city ;  though  the  invention  was  ascribed 
to  the  Cav.  Fontana. 

(4)  The  quantity  of  gunixmder  used  in 
blowing  up  the  rocks,  to  form  the  road  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon,  is  said  to  have 
been  175,000  pounds. 
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Domo  d'Ossola :  and  yet,  to  tbe  shame  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  nations  inimical 
to  France  attempted,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war,  to  destroy  the  parapet  walls, 
and  burn  the  bridges;  in  short  to  an- 
nihilate the  road.  Happily,  however, 
these  acts  of  barbarism  have  hitherto 
done  no  very  material  mischief;  but  un- 
less the  Glacier  Gallery,  and  grotto,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  heights,  be 
cleared  of  snow,  toward  the  commence^ 
ment  of  every  summer,  and  the  water- 
courses kept  open  (as  was  the  practice 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon),  this 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  this  uni- 
versal benefit  to  Europe,  will  ultimately 
be  rendered  useless.(') 

Travellers  going  from  Brigg,  pass,  on 
the  right,  one  of  the  first  works  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Simplon,  a  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Saltine,  and  consisting  of  a 
lofty  and  beautiful  single  arch,  covered 
at  the  top,  to  preserve  from  raih  the 
timber  of  which  it  is  composed :  they 
likewise  pass,  on  the  left ,  a  Chapel, 
with  several  small  Oratories  leading  to 
it;  and  then  ascend,  by  bold  and  beau- 
tiful windings,  through  a  gloomy  forest 
of  firs,  to  the  first  and  second  Refuge. 
These  edifices,  placed  at  short  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  most  exposed 
situations  on  the  Simplon,  are  small 
Inns,  meant  to  shelter  men,  cattle,  and 
carriages,  in  case  of  sudden  storms,  and 
numbered, « 1st  Refuge,»((  2d  Refuge, » 
etc.;  an  appellation  particularly  well 
chosen,  as  its  meaning  is  the  same  in 
almost  every  modern  language.  The 
openings  of  the  forest,  and  the  sinuo- 
sities of  the  road,  present  ])eautiful  views 
of  the  VaUey  of  the  Rhone,  encircled  by 
snow-crowned  Alps ;  their  gigantic  Em- 
press, Moht-Blanc,  proudly  towering 
above  them  all;  and,  in  consequence  of 
her  immense  height,  appearing  near, 
though  really  far  distant.  Beyond  the 
second  Refuge  are  fine  Cascades,  and 
what  is  called,  the  first  Gallery;  though, 
in  fact,  the  whole  Passage  might  pro- 
perly be  denominated  a  continued  se- 
ries of  serpentine  galleries  and  grottos, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  and  united 
by  stupendous  arches  of  the  most  chaste 


(0  In  consequence  of  the  snow  not  having 
been  cleared  away  at  the  commenoement  c^ 
summer,  a  small  Avalanche  fell  frdm  the 
heights  near  the  Glacier  Grotto,  on  the  6th  of 


and  elegant  construction.    Beyond  the 
first  Gallery  is  a  Bridge,  eighty  feet  in 
height,  thrown  over  the  Kanter;  and  so 
built  that  it  cannot  receive  any  injury 
from  the  annual  melting  of  the  winter- 
snow,  there  being,  at  certain  distances, 
cavities,  through  which  the  water  dis- 
charges itself,  without  hurting  the  work: 
and  the  same  judicious  plan  has  beeia 
pursued  with  respect  to  all  the  arches, 
parapets,  and  foundation-walls.    This 
part  of  the  road  is  cut  through  crum- 
bling rocks; and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
loose  fragments  above  from  falling  upon 
the  Traveller,  broad  Galleries  are  made 
in  the  upper  part  of  these  rocks,  to  catch 
whatever  may  be  thrown  down  by  tem- 
pests, cascades*  and  avalanches ;  while 
the  road  itself  is  supported  by  a  strong 
Wall  of  granite,  varying  in  height  ac- 
cording to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
it  rests  upon,  and  in  some  places  mea- 
suring two  hundred  feet.    On  the  left  of 
the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Kanter  is  a 
particularly  fine  Cascade;  beyond  which 
stands  the  third  Refuge,  where  Travel- 
lers, in  case  of  necessity,  might  steep. 
This  part  of  the  road  eihibits  larches 
mixed  with  firs,  two  Bridges  (those  of 
Oesback  and  the  Saltine),  and  a  Grotto 
thirty  paces  in  length;  to  the  left  of  which 
is  the  Glacier  oif  Kaltwasser;  whence 
descend  four  Cascades,  whose  waters 
are  conveyed  under  the  foundations  of 
(he  road  (in  Aqueducts,  of  a  masterly 
construction),    and   then  precipitate 
themselves  into  chasms  below. 

Continuing  to  ascend,  through  easy, 
bold,  and  beautiful  sinuosities,  the  road 
reaches  the  fifth  Refuge ;  which  stands 
on  an  eminence,  exposed  to  violent  gusts 
of  wind.  Here  trees  cease  to  flourish ; 
flowers  no  longer  enamel  the  soil ;  and 
an  Avalanche  has  rooted  up  the  blighted 
firs  and  larches,  and  suspended  them  on 
each  other  over  the  yawning  abyss  be  • 
neatb.  A  long  and  dreary  Gallery  leads 
frona  this  picture  of  desolation  to  the 
Glacier  Grotto,  fifty  paces  in  length ;  im- 
mediately beyond  which  is  the  most  ele- 
vated spot  of  the  whole  passage.  Here 
only,— that  is,  previous  to  entering  and 
after  having  quitted,  the  Glacier  Grotto, 

June,  1825;  and  some  travellers  who  were 
going  post  through  this  Grotto  at  the  mo- 
meut  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed  to 
death. 
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-4he  road  Is  lesft  good  tban  in  other 
places;  not,  however,  owing  to  any  ra- 
dical imperfection,  but  merely  because 
tbe  Cantonniert  neglect  to  clear  away 
the  sBow.(')  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
Glacier  Grotto  stands  the  sixth  Refuge, 
called  the  Barrier;  below  which,  on  the 
right,  is  the  ancient  Hospice,  now  peo- 
pled by  Monks  belonging  to  the  GraM 
St.  Bernard,  From  the  Barrier,  the 
road  descends  to  the  Village  of  Simplon, 
Uirough  a  dreary  country,  studded  with 
blighted  firs,  and  watered  by  fine  Cas- 
cades and  a  brawling  torrent ;  one  part 
of  which  flows  Into  Italy,  the  other  irri- 
gates France,  by  forming  a  ramification 
ef  the  Rhone. 

Simplon^(»)  a  little  hamlet  encircled  by 
the  summits  of  the  enormous  Alp  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  situated  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sUteeli  Paris  feet 
abore  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
8ea4  but  neither  here,  nor  even  while 
passing  the  Glacier  Grotto,  and  the 
heights  beyond  it  (which  are  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety  Paris  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterraneatk 
Sea),  do  Travellers  often  suffer  from 
cold ;  and,  even  during  bleak  and  stormy 
weather,  the  Simplon  may  be  crossed 
with  impunity— so  well  sheltered  is  this 
wonderful  Passage ! 
k^The  commencement  of  the  descent  to 
Domo  d'Ossola  displays,  on  each  side, 
loftyand  barren  rocks,  with  a  consider- 
able «pace  between  them,  occupied  by 
pasturages  and  stunted  flrs,  and  watered 
by  the  same  impetuous  and  noisy  torrent 
which  is  seen  fronbthe  heights :  but  not 
far  distant  from  the  Village  of  Simplon 
these  rocks  gradually  approach  each 
other;  becoming  perpendicular,  and 
scarcely  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the 
road;  which,  by  means  of  Bridges,  is 
carried  over  the  Lowiback,  and  Kron- 
back,  till  it  reaches  Steig;  where  the 
union  of  the  Kronback  and  the  Quirna 
Iwhich  descend  the  Glacier  of  Lavin, 
through  a  Gorge  in  the  rocks  to  the 
right),  form  the  river  Vedro,  whose  wild 
and  rapid  course  the  road  follows  till 
within  a  short  distance  of  Domo  d'Os- 

{')  The  Cantormiers,  instituted  by  Napoleon 
1e  keep  Ibis  route  in  repair,  have  been  cruelly 
redaced  ia  number  by  the  King  of  Sardinia— 
although  the  tax  imposed  for  their  mainte- 
nanoe  is  sail  paid  at  the  Barrier.  Voituriers 
pay  ten.  francs  per  horse- 


sola.  After  passing  through  a  very 
narrow  ravine,  and  crossing  the  river 
several  times,  by  means  of  stupefidotis 
Bridges,  the  road  is  carried  through  a 
Grotto  seventy-five  paces  in  length;  be- 
yond which  Is  a  magnificent  Cascade, 
whose  waters  precipitate  themselves 
from  a  rock  so  lofty,  that  they  seem  lost 
in  aather  before  they  reach  the  foaming 
bed  of  the  Vedro,  which  receives  them. 
After  passing  this  Cascade,  the  road  en- 
ters another  Grotto,— a  stupendous 
work,-4t  being  one  hundred  and  eighty 
seven  paces  long,  lofty  in  proportion* 
and  cut;  with  exquisite  taste  and  skill, 
through  solid  rocks  of  granite.  On 
emerging  from  this  Grotto,  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road  presents  another  mag- 
nificent Cascade,  formed  by  a  torrent, 
which  issues  from  the  Gorge  of  Zwiscb- 
bergen,  falling  perpendicularly,  and 
with  such  clamorous  violence,  close  lo 
the  traveller, that  no  personcan  witness 
this  scene  without  feeling,  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  it  would  be  iihpossible  to 
proceed.  Below  the  gloomy  hamlet  of 
Gondo  is  a  chapel,  which  marks  the 
Italian  confine;  and  at  Isella,  a  little 
beyond  the  chapel,  is  a  Piedmontese 
frontier  custom-house.(3)  After  quitting 

thlssombrehamlet,and  passing  through 
a  small  Grotto,  the  road  enters  the  still 
more  sombre  Gorge  of  Isella,empaled  by 
perpendicular  mountains,  from  whose 
summits  feH  Cascades  capable  of  delug- 
ing the  road,  were  they  not  conveyed, 
by  means  of  wells,  into  the  bed  of  the 
Vedro;  which,  swoln  and  agitated  by 
these  tributary  streams,  rushes  furiously 
through  enormous  fragments  of  disse- 
vered rocks :  sometimes  eihibiting  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  at  others 
foaming  into  gulfs,— which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  Chaos  of  Milton,  and 
the  Inferno  of  Dante.  This  awful  and 
appalling  Gorge  extends  to  Divedro;a 
place  said  to  stand  at  the  height  ofohe 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  but  situated  on  a  fertile^ 
and  indeed  a  pleasant  spot,  notwith- 
standing the  savage  aspect  of  the  moun- 

(>)11ie  Tillage  of  Simplon  is  celebrated  for 
delicious  trout ;  and  contains  a  very  good 
Inn,  the  Post-house. 

(3)  The  Gustom-honse-offioers  here  expect 
two  or  three  francs  per  carriage ;  on  receiving 
which,  they  neTer  examine  trunks. 
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tains  by  which  it  is  encompassed.!'} 
Fram  Divedro  the  road  descends  into 
another  wild  and  narrow  glen,  called 
Yal-Vedro,  crossing  the  torrent  twice 
by  means  of  Bridges,  and  then  passing 
through  the  last  Grotto  (eighty  paces  in 
length);  and  proceding  to  Grevola,  where 
it  again  crosses  the  Yedro  by  a  Bridge, 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture. On  the  approach  to  Domo  d'Os- 
sola,  the  rocks  and  mountains  gradually 
recede,  giving  place  to  villages  ^nd 
vineyards;  while  the  rich,  extensive,  and 
highly-CiiUivated  plains  of  Italy  present 
themselves  to  view,  and  form  a  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  sublime  and  terrific 
scenes  exhibited  in  the  descent  from 
Simplon. 
r  /  After  sleeping  at  Domo  d*Ossola  (the 
V  ancient  0«ceto  of  the  Leponlii),  which 
contains  good  Inns,(a)  Travellers  usually 
pursue  the  great  Military  Road  to  Bave- 
no,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore:  embarking 
there,  in  order  to  visit  the  Borromean 
Islands,  on  the  way  to  Milan.(3) 
ty^-^  The  Lago  Maggiore,  sometimes  called 
^  Lago  Locarno,  and  anciently  Fcr6o»w», 
is  reputed  o  be  about  fifty-six  Italian 
.  miles  in  length ;  about  six  in  breadth ; 
and,  toward  the  centre,  about  eighty  fa- 
thoms deep.  The  picture  presented  by 
this  Lake  is  enchanting ;  its  banks  are 
adorned  by  forest-trees,  olives,  and  vine- 
yards,(4)  interspersed  with  hamlets  white 
as  snow>  and  enriched  with  Villas,  re- 

(')  Divedro  oootaios  a  wine-house;  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  descent  are  Refuges,  which 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  shelter  Travellers. 

(a)  The  H6iel  de  la  FiUe,  and  the  Hdtel 
d'Espagne.  * 

[^)  Boats  are  always  in  waiting  at  Baveno, 
to  convey  Travellers  to  the  Borromean  Islands 
and  the  Lake  of  Gomo  :  the  price  of  a  boat 
for  the  former  expedition  being  fonr  IiTres 
per  rower ;  and  the  time  requisite  for  seeing 
the  Islands  about  Hve  hours.  The  Croix  de 
Malihe  at  Baveno  is  now  become  so  good  an 
Inn,  that  Travellers  frequently  make  ittheir 
head-quarters  while  they  visit  the  surround- 
i  ng  country.  The  road,  previous  to  arriving 
at  Baveno,  was  injured,  during  the  autumn 
of  1827,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  A  Steamer  leaves  Sesto  Calende 
daily,  at  one  o*c1ock,  P.  M.  passing  theBonxH 
mean  Islands  at  tAree,  P.  M.  and  Travellers 
who  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
S^iore  may  embark  on  board  this  Steamer, 
proceeding  to  Magadino,  at  the  upper  end  of 


markable  for  the  elegance  of  their  cod- 
struction.  On  its  surface  rise  three  small 
Islands ;  two  of  which,  Isola  Bella,  and 
IsolaMadre,Gontain  palaces  and  gardens 
belonging  to  the  family  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo :  the  third,  Isola  Pescatori  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  fishermen.  Isola  Ma- 
dre,  situated  about  half  a  league  from 
the  shore,  consists  of  four  gardens,  or 
rather  terraces,  rising  one  above  the 
other,  embellished  with  luxuriant 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  forest-trees ;  and 
crowned  by  a  palace,  which  contains 
Landscapes  by  Tempes  ta.(s)  y 

Isola  Bella,  about  one  mile  distafft^ 
from  Isola  Madre,  consists  of  eight  ter- 
races, rising  one  above  the  other,  car- 
peted with  flowers,  refreshed  by  foun- 
tains, shaded  with  forest  -  trees,  and 
crowned  with  a  noble  Palace;  which 
contains  Paintings  by  Tempesta;  a  fine 
Bust  of  S.Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Franchi;(«) 
and  a  suite  of  Subterranean  Apartments 
tastefully  fitted  up,  to  imitate  a  series  of 
Grottos;  and,  for  a  summer  abode,  de- 
licious.(7) 

From  Isola  Bella  Travellers  usually 
embark  for  Sesto  Calende,  landing  how- 
ever by  the  way,  at  Arona ;  and  then 
walking  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
through  a  lovely  country,  to  see  the 
celebrated  colossal  statue  of  San  Car- 
lo Borromeo ;  which  was  executed  in 
bronze  by  Zonelli,  measures  a  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  in  height,  reckoning  the 

the  Lake,  sleeping  there,  at  the  Batello  a 
Vapore,  a  tolerable  Inn,  and  starting  next 
morning,  at  about  fiveo'clock,  A.  M.  on  board 
the  same  Steamer  for  Sesto  Calende. 

(4)  The  vines  here  are  frequently  trained 
round  trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  so 
disposed  as  to  resemble  baskets. 

(5)  Tempesta,  after  having  murdered  his 
wife,  in  order  to  marry  a  prettier  woman, 
took  refuge  here. 

(6)  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  a  peculiarly  benevolent 
Character;  one  of  his  family  was  as  notori- 
ously wicked ;  and  the  rest,  though  worthy, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  were 
not  in  any  respect  distinguished;  a  circum- 
stance which  occasioned  the  following  re- 
mark—*' That  one  Borromeo  belonged  to 
Heaven,  another  to  Hell,  and  the  remainder 
to  Earth. " 

(7)  This  Island  contains  an  Inn,  furnished 
with  clean  beds;  and  where  good  dinners 
may  be  procured,  at  four  francs  a-head. 
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pedestal;  and  is  erected  on  a  hill  wbich 
overlooks  Arona,  the  birth-place  of 
S.  Carlo,  who  is  represented  as  giving 
his  benedictioD  to  the  Mariners  of  the 
Lake.  This  is  one  of  the  tallest  statues 
now  eiisting  in  Italy ;  and  so  gigantic 
are  its  dimensions,  that  the  head  alone 
would  hold  four  persons.(') 
At  Sesto  Calende  (the  frontier  town  of 
Lombardy,  where  Passports  are  strict- 
ly eiamined),  Travellers  rejoin  their 
earriages,  which  go  by  land  to  Belgi- 
nta(>)  and  Arona,  and  then  cross  the 
Ticino  in  a  pont-volant,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  first-named  Town.  Sesto  is  beau- 
tifoUj  situated  on  the  Ticino,  and  per- 
soos  who  like  water-carriage  may  go 
from  this  Town,  or  even  from  Farioio,(3) 
to  Milan,  in  the  boats  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore.(4)  The  Military  Road  proceeds 
through  a  delightful  country  to  Somma; 
passing,  on  the  left,  a  Cypress-tree  of 
eitraordinary  magnitude,  and,  accord- 
iflg  to  tradition,  planted  before  the 
GhristiaD  era.— Scipio*s  first  battle  with 
Bannibal  took  place  near  Somma,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino.  Hence  the 
road  passes  through  Gallarate  and  Gas-. 
«iiia-Baon-Gesu(5)  to  Rho  ;(6)— present- 
iog  nothing  worth  notice,  eicept  the 
CkurehofNoitra  Signora  de'lHiraeoli, 
at  the  last-mentioned  place.  The  inside 
of  this  Church  is  adorned  with  Paint- 
iogs,  by  Procaccino,  etc.,  and  does  ho- 
noor  to  the  taste  of  its  architect,  Ti- 
baldi.  The  facade,  erected  by  Pollach, 
is  adorned  with  Bassi-riltevi ;  one  of 
vblch represents  the  Salutation,  and  the 

(')  Instead  of  embarking  at  Baveno  for  the 
I^oiTomeao  Islands,  Travellers  frequently 
ponoe  the  great  Military  Road  to  a  Ferry^ 
not  far  distant ;  cross  thence  to  Isola  Bella,  a 
ray  short  voyage;  and,  after  having  seen 
that  Island,  return  to  the  Great  Road,  drive 
<o  the  foot  of  the  hill  adorned  with  the  statue 
^  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  walk  up  the  hill  to 
coniae  the  statue,  and  then  pursue  the 
Gnat  Boad  to  Sesto.  The  Bridges  thrown 
ow  the  torrents,  the  immense  number  of 
Redacts  which  coofvey  streams  of  water 
Boder  the  foundations  of  the  road  into  the 
1^,  and  the  massive  and  lofty  Walla  which 
>t  ODoe  secure  the  road,  and  prevent  the 
'  late  fh>m  overflowing,  are  well  worth  no- 
^;.and  cannot  be  seen  by  persons  who 
mrk  at  Baveno,  and  proceed  by  water  to 
^tstO'  The  Hotel  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake 
>t  Seito  is  tolerably  comfbrtaMe. 


other  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
The  country  between  Rho  and  Milan  U 
flat,  well  c,ultivated,  and  adorned  by 
acacia  and  tulip-trees,  which  flourish 
here  with  peculiar  luxuriance,  though 
several  of  them  have  latel 


planted  by  mulberries.— But  the  great- 
est ornament  of  the  approach  to  Milan 
the  Triumphal  Arch>  intended  as  a  ter- 
mination to  the  avenue  of  the  Slmplon 
Road  on  one  side,  and  as  a  decoration 
to  the  Forum  on  the  other,  was,  alas  I 
unfinished,  when  Napoleon  lost  the 
sceptre  of  Italy;  though  enough  of  his 
magnificent  design  may  be  traced  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  the  whole  might 
have  proved,  if  completed  by  him.  Four 
immense  columns,  taken  from  a  quarry 
on  the  Simplon,  and  each  hewn  out  of 
a  single  block  of  marble,  were  designed 
to  support  its  two  facades,  the  Bases  of 
which  are  adorned  with  beautiful  Fi- 
gures in  Basso-rilievo,  representing 
France,  Clio,  Calliope,  and  Italy,  Hercu- 
les, Mars,  Minerva,  and  Apollo.  The  pre- 
sent Sovereign  of  Milan  is  now  finishing 
this  Arch,  which  promises  to  be  very 
handsome :  but,  according  to  his  plan, 
no  space  will  be  left  for  those  beantifiil 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  Battle  of 
Marengo,  and  subsequent  Achievements 
of  Napoleon,  which  are  now  consigned 
to  oblivion,  in  Pent-houses  near  the 
Arch;  though  originallydestined  to  have 
shone  as  the  principal  decorations  of  a 
work  highly  creditable  to  the  talent? 
of  €agnola>  under  whose  orders  it  was 
begun. 

{*)  Belgirata  contains  a  good  inn,  L'M- 
bergo  Borromeo, 

(3)  The  first  Tovm  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

(4)  Public  boats  go  firom  Sesto  to  Milan 
every  morning,  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
seven,  andtake  passengers  atonepaul  a-head. 
Private  boats,  large  enough  to  contain  a  car- 
riage, may  be  hired  at  Baveno  for  twenty- 
eight,  or,  at  most,  thirty  francs,  to  go  down 
the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Sesto. 

(5)  The  Post-house  at  Gassina  is  a  good 
Inn. 

(6)  This  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Raudii  Campi,  plains  rendered  famous 
by  Marius's  bloody  encounter  with  the  Cim- 
bri.  See  Floras  iii.  3;  Veil.  Pater,  ii.  12; 
Oroas.  V.  16.  The  spot  on  which  the  encounter 
took  place  is  not,  however,  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 
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Kilan,  in  Italian  Milano,  and  anciently 
denominated  Mediolanum,  was  found- 
ed by  tbe  Insubres  (the  most  nume- 
rous and  powerful  tribe  of  Cisalpine 
Gaulj»  nearly  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  subjugated  by 
Cn,  Scipio  and  Marcellus:  but  Strabo 
represents  it  as  a  most  flourishing  city : 
and  under  the  £mperor  Gratian  it  was 
considered,  with  respect  to  power  and 
opulence,  as  the  sixth  town  in  the  Ro- 
man dominions,  it  is  seated  on  a  pe- 
ouliarly  fertile  spot,  between  the  rivers 
Adda  and  Ticino  (anciently  Addua  and 
Ticinui),  and  intersected  by  three  Na- 
vigable Canals,  one  of  which  extends  to 
Pavia.  Milan  contains  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  may 
be  called  a  handsome  Town ,  though  its 
buildings,  in  point  of  architecture,  are, 
generally  speaking,  defective :— its  cli 
mate,  during  winler^is  damp  and  cold; 
in  summer,  extremely  hot;  and  fre- 
(luently  damp  and  unwholesome  in  au- 
tumn and  spring.(>)  Its  Duomo^  or  Ca- 
thedral, the  largest  church  in  Italy, 
St.  Peter'^  excepted,(a}  is  an  Italian  Go- 
thic Edifice  of  white  marble,  begun  in 
the  year  1386;  but  the  exterior  was  left 
mifinished  till  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  completed  after 
the  designs  of  Amati :  and  though  much 
has  been  accomplished,  much  still  re- 
mained to  do  when  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria resumed  the  government  of  the 
Milanese ;  it  is  said,  however,  that  Na- 
poleon's plan  will  still  be  followed.  This 
Cathedral,  in  length  four  hundred  and 
forty-nine  Paris  feet,  in  breadth  two 
hundred  4ind  seventy-five,  and  in  height 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  the  top 
of  the  cupola,  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
by  a  hundred  and.  sixty  columns  of 
marble,  and  paved  with  the  same  mate- 
rial.  The  interior  ornament  oflhe  prin- 

• 
(')  The  irrijgfation  of  the  rice^elds,  with 
which  the  Milanese  abounds,  contributes  to 
render  the  air,  at  ttnies,  insalubrious. 

(^)  According  to  the  measurements  in  St. 
Peter's,  however,  the  Duomo  at  Florence  is 
longer  than  the  Cathedral  at  Milan ;  the  for- 
mer being  called  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
Roman  palnii  in  length,  and  the  latter  only 
dx  hundred  and  six.  A  Roman  architectural 
palnio  is  about  nine  English  inches. 

(3)  Cathedrals,  in  Italy,  are  always  open 
Arom  sunrise  till  sunset ;  other  Churches  are 


cipal  door  is  supported  by  two  Columns 
of  granite,  called  Migliaruolo,  and  found 
in  the  beds  of  the  neighbouring  lakes 
and  torrents.  The  interior  and  exterior 
distribution  of  the  choir  were  executed 
under  the  orders  of  Pellegrini ;  the  Sar- 
cophagus of  Gian-Giacomo  de'  MedicL 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo ;  and 
the  bronze  ornaments  were  made  by 
Leoni.  The  Statue  of  St.  Bartholomew 
is  by  Agrati ;  the  Cupola,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  choir,  and  beautifully 
adorned  with  fret-work,  is  by  Brunei- 
lesco;  and,  immediately  underneath, 
in  a  subterranean  Chapel  sumptuously 
decorated,  rest  the  mortal  remains  of 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  enclosed  by  a  Crys-  • 
tal  Sarcophagus,  adorned  with  silver 
gilt :  his  countenance,  part  of  the  nose 
excepted,  is  well  preserved ;  his  robes, 
crosier,  and  mitre,  are  superb;  and  Sil- 
ver Bassi-rilievi,  executed  by  Rubini, 
after  the  designs  of  Cerano,  and  repre- 
senting the  great  features  of  the  exem- 
plary life  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  embel- 
lish the  walls  of  this  Chapel.  A  Stair- 
case, consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  steps,  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
Cathedral :  and  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  exterior  decorations 
of  this  immense  and  venerable  marble 
pile,  without  ascending  to  its  roofs; 
where  aloi\e  the  spiry  fret-work,  carv- 
ing, and  sculptHire,  can  be  viewed  to 
advantage.  The  three  finished  sides  of 
the  exterior  walls  are  covered  with  Bassi- 
rilievi,  Statues,  and  Groups  of  Figures, 
several  of  them  well  executed;  while 
every  spire,  or  needle,  is  crowned  with 
a  statue  rather  larger  than  life;  and, 
among  these,  there  appears  to  be  more 
than  one  likeness  of  Napoleon. (3) 
TM  Church  ofS.  Alessandro  possesses 
considerable  merit  with  respect  to 
architecture,  together  with  good  frescos 

usually  opened  at  six,  or  seven,  inthe  morn- 
ing, shut  at  twelve;  opened  again  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  shut  at  five  or  six. 
From  the  middle  of  Lent  till  Easter,  tbe 
finest  altar-pieces  are  covered.  Tbe  common 
fee  to  the  Sacristan  of  a  Church  is  from  one 
to  two  pauls. 

Palaces  are  usually  shown  from  nine  or 
ten  in  the  morning  till  twelve;  and  from 
three  till  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  com- 
mon fee  at  a  Palace  is  from  three  to  five  pauls , 
according  to  tbe  number  of  the  party. 
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in  its  Capola;  and  its  High  Altar  and 
Ct6ofto(')  are  remarkably  handsome. 

The  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  an  octa- 
gonal structure  (adjoining  to  which 
stands  another  Edifice,  resembling  an 
Ancient  Bath),  is  embellished  by  hand- 
some Columns,  whose  bases  appear  to 
hare  been  originally  the  Capitals  of 
Pillars,  belonging,  as  tradition  reports, 
to  a  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  once 
stood  near  this  spot;  and  before  the 
Charch  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  only  good 
^cimen  of  ancient  Roman  architec- 
ture now  remaining  at  Milan;  namely,  a 
Portico,  supported  by  sixteen  beautiful 
flated  Columns  of  the  Corinthian  Order; 
with  an  Entablature  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Yerus. 
\yTh6  Refectory  of  the  suppressed  Con- 
vent  ofS,  Maria  delle  Grazie  is  embel- 
lislied  with  Leonardo  da  Yinci's  cele- 
brated Fresco  of  the  Last  Supper ;  and 
although  this  masterpiece  has  suffered 
eraelly  from  time  and  ill  treatment,  it  is 
still  in  sufficiently  good  preservation  to 
be  highly  interesting.(>) 

The  College  ofBrera,  now  the  Gym- 
lasium,  or  Palace  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  Pictures ; 
among  which  are  the  following  :—Se- 
cond  room.— Three  Boys  playing  on 
masical  instruments,  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrarlo— and  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Vin- 
ceozo,  by  Luini.  Third  room, — Abraham 
dismissing  Hagar,  by  Guercino ! !  I— 
God  the  Father,  the  Saviour,  the  Ma- 
donna, etc.,  by  Albano !  I — St.  John  and 
S.  Petronio  ( the  great  Patron  of  Bolog- 
na), by  Domenichino !— the  Head  of 
oar  Saviour,  by  Guercino  !*~a  Dance  of 
Winged  Loves,  by  Albano  I !— St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  by  Guido  I— the  Magdalene 
with  the  Saviour,  by  Ludovico  Caracci 
—two  Pictures  of  Saints,  by  Procaccino 
—the  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,  by 
Crcspi — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Caravaggio— 
the  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
byAnnibale  Caracci— the  Last  Supper, 
by  Rubens — the  Woman  detected  in 
Adaltery,  by  Agostino  Caracci— the  As- 
cension of  the  Madonna,  by  Paris  Bor- 
done— the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Paris  Bordone— the  Saviour  dead,  by 

(<)  The  Tabemade  wherein  the  Boat  is 

(»)  The  late  Viceroy  of  Italy  had  a  fine 
copy  taken  of  this  fresco;  and  likewise  did 


Salm^ggia.  First  division  of  the  third 
room— Saints  adoring  the  Cross,  by 
Tintoretto— the  Madonna,  the  Savionr, 
and  Saints,  by  Savoldi— the  Woman 
detected  in  Adultery,  by  Palma  Yeccbio 
—our  Saviour  supping  with  the  Phari- 
see, by  Paolo  Yeronese — S.  Francesco, 
by  Palma  il  Giovane— the  Marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  by  Paolo  Veronese— the 
Saviour  dead,  by  Tintc^retto— the  Ma- 
donna, the  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by 
Giulio  Romano !— the  Saviour  dead,  by 
Benrenuto  Garofolo  I  Second  divisiof^ 
Several  curious  old  Pictures.  Third  dir 
vision.  Portrait  of  Solimene— ditto  of 
Annibale  Carracci— ditto  of  Procaccino 
—the  Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Pompeo 
Battonil— S.Girolamo,  by  Subleyras— 
Souls  delivered  from  Purgatory  by  Sal- 
vatorRosa!— a  splendid  Work,  by  Cas- 
tiglione— a  large  landscape,  by  Gasparo 
Poussin— ditto,  by  Sal va tor  Rosa— the 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by 
Loca  Giordano.  Fourth  room.  The 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  S.  Francesco, 
by  Vandyck  I— the  Head  of  a  Monk,  by 
Velasquez  I  Fifth  room.  The  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  etc.,  in-the  first  manner  of 
Corregglo— the  Marriage  of  the  Madon- 
na, in  the  first  manner  of  Raphael— 
the  Saviour  dead,  by  Giovanni  Bellino  — 
and  a  Sketch,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.P) 

The  Gymnasium  contains  Casts  of 
the  finest  statues  of  antiquity ;  a  well- 
furnished  Observatory ;  a  good  Library; 
and  a  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Ambrosian  Library,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  contains 
above  thirty-five  thousand  Printed  Vo- 
lumes, together  with  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  thousand  Manuscripts ; 
among  which  are  those  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  enriched  by  his  Drawings— a 
Virgil,  with  Annotations  by  Petrarca,  in 
his  own  hand-writing— a  Pliny,  a  Plato, 
and  a  Cicero,  of  the  second  century— 
and  a  Josephus  written  on  papyrus,  and 
written  on  both  sides  of  each  leaf. 
This  Library  likewise  contains  the  fol- 
lowing Paintings :— A  Holy  Family,  by 
Titian— Sketches,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
—the  original  Sketch  of  the  School  of 
Athens,  by  Raphael,  well  preserved,  and 

every  thing  in  his  power  to  presenre  the 
original. 

(3)  Among  this  collection  of  Pictures  arc 
some  beautiftil  paintings  of  Game,  by  Frith. 
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most  valuable  1 1— a  fine  copy  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Yincrs  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper— a  Sketch,  by  Raphael,  ofpartof 
(he  Battle  of  Gonstantine  I— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Bernardino  Luini ,  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  I— Head  of  the  Saviour,  by  Luini 
•—the  Saviour  dead,  by  Titian— Sketches 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo !— Sketches,  by  Polidoro  da  Cara- 
vaggio,  and  other  great  Masters— a  Mi- 
niature of  the  Celestial  Regions,  by 
Albano  1 1— and  a  Fresco  by  Luini, 
representing  the  Saviour  crowned  with 
thorns. 

The  Great  Eospitah  and  the  Lazxar- 
retto,  merit  notice;  the  latter  is  just 
beyond  the  eastern  Gate  of  the  City. 

The  Marengo  Gate,  a  simple  and  ele- 
gant specimen  of  Ionic  architecture, 
bears  the  following  inscription :  *'  Paci 
Populorum  SospitcB.  *' 

The  Amphitheatre,  situated  near  the 
Forum,  is  a  magnificent  Building  erect- 
ed by  Napoleon,  after  the  designs  of 
Ganonica ;  and  large  enough  to  contain 
ihirty-sii  thousand  spectators.  TheJPu^ 
vifiare,  and  the  principal  entrance  of 
this  edifice,  especially  deserve  atten- 
^on.(>) 

The  Theatre  of  La  Scala,  built  after 

fe  designs  of  Piermarini,  is  deemed, 
with  respect  to  architecture,  the  most 
beautiful  Opera-house  in  Europe;  and 
eicept  the  great  theatre  at  Parma,  and 
that  of  S.  Carlo  at  Naples,  it  is  the  most 
spacious.  The  stage-decorations  also 
are  splendid  and  classical ;  and  the  or- 
chestra is,  generally  speaking,  the  best 
in  Italy  :  but  the  circumstance  most 
creditable  to  this,  and  indeed  to  every 
other  Theatre  on  the  Continent,  is  that 
perfect  decorum  which  enables  ladies, 
though  unattended,  to  go,  return,  and 
even  walk  from  box  to  box,  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  receiving  an  insult. 

Milan  contains  ,other  Theatres; 
namely,  the  Catwhiana,  in  shape 
resembling  LaScala,  but  less  spacious ; 
the  Teatro  Re  ;  and  the  Carcano^  built 
by.  Ganonica. 

(<)  Naumachise  were  represented  here  in 
the  time  of  Napoleoo,  although  the  building 
was  not  fiaished.   It  still  remains  incomplete. 

(•)  The  change,  from  affluence  to  compa- 
rative poverty,  which  has  of  late  taken  place 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  is  lament- 
able.  The  principal  Hotels  in  thia^  city  are, 


The  principal  Promenades  are  the 
Ramparts;  the  Corso;  and  the  Eg" 
planade  between  the  Town  and  the 
Forum.(a) 

The  environs  of  Milan  boast  a  consi- 
derable number  of  handsome  Villas  ; 
among  which  is  that  presented  by  the 
citizens  to  Napoleon* 

Monza,  about  three  leagues  north  of 
Milan,  likewise  contains  a  Royal  Resi- 
dence, built  after  the  designs  of  Pierma- 
rini; and  another,  called  Felucca,  long 
celebrated  for  its  Stud  of  Horses.  Char- 
lemagne was  crowned  King  of  Lom- 
bardyat  Monza;  where,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, is  deposited  the  ancient  crown  of 
the  Lombard  Kings>  commonly  called 
**  The  Iron  Grown,*'  because  its  inside 
is  lined  with  some  of  that  metal,  said  to 
be  composed  of  the  nails  with  which 
our  Saviour  was  fastened  to  the  Cross. 
The  outside  of  this  Diadem   is  Gold^ 
studded  with  precious  stones. 

Pavia  is  six  leagues  distant  from  Mi- 
lan, and  accessible  both  by  land  and 
water.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and 
boasts  a  University  long  famed  for  the 
talents  of  its  Professors.  Pliny  reports 
that  this  Town  was  erected  by  the  Laevi 
and  Marici ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti- 
cinus,  and  consequently  called  Jtct- 
num.  Ancient  Inscriptions  give  it  the 
title  of  Municipium ;  and  under  the 
Lombard  Kings  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Papia,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Pavia. 

Four  miles  hence  stands  the  vast  and 
superbly-built  Certosd  of  Chiaravalie^ 
founded  by  the  first  Duke  of  Milan  in 
1396},  and  suppressed  by  Joseph  II.  It 
occupies,  including  the  Church  and 
other  Buildings,  a  space  sufficient  to 
contain  a  large  village.  The  Church, 
begun  in  1396,  erected  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  cross,  and  completely  incrusted 
with  marbles,  is  embellished  by  a  fine 
Cupola.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are 
eight  Chapels,  having  Altars  superbly 
adorned  with  rare  marbles :  the  High 
Altar  and  its  Tabernacle  exhibit  (or  did 
once  exhibit )  precious   stones.    The 

the  GranBretagna,  the  Croce  di  Malta,  and 
the  Hdtel  Suisse :  and,  in  1827,  there  resided 
at  Milan  an  experienced  and  skilful  Physi- 
cian, Doctor  Locatellt,  who  took  his  degrees 
in  Edinburgh,  speaks  English,  and  ooDsiders 
himself  handsomely  paid  by  receiving  one 
dollar  per  visit. 
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two  Sacrisf ies,  the  Kefectory,  Library, 
CooDcil-cbambers,  and  the  Apartment 
ferstrangers,  are  spacioos  and  splendid; 
the  Lavatojo,  or  Washing-room  of  the 
Monks,  together  with  its  Well,  are  ex- 
ceedingly e.legant;  and  a  magnificent 
fiodow  of  Stained  Glass  was  made  for 
this  Apartment  by  Ghristoforo  Matteis^ 
lod  finished  in  1447.  The  cemetery 
is  solemn  and  grand. 

The  battle  in  which  Francis  I.  of 
France  was  made  prisoner,  took  place 
near  the  walls  of  this  Certosa,  whither 
be  was  conducted  when,  according  to 
bis  own  belief,  *'  he  had  lost  every 
thing,  save  honour." 

The  road  from  Milan  to  Bologna  tra- 
verses a  luxuriant  country,  which 
ibounds  with  fields  of  rice  and  every 
other  kind  of  grain,  vineyards,  and 
jtreamlets  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion; and  displays  perfect  neatness, 
Tilbout  a  single  inch  of  fallow  land:  this 
last,  however.  Is  a  thing  rarely  seen  in 
Italy,  where  the  husbandman  no  soon- 
Der  reaps  one  crop  than  another  suc- 
ceeds, so  peculiarly  deep,  rich,  and'  fer- 
tllcislhe  soil!— We  are  loldbyDionysius 
ofHalicamassus,  that,  in  ancient  Italy, 
the  land  produced  three  crops  every 
year;  the  wines  were  excellent,  and  re- 
qoired  little  trouble  to  grow  them ;  the 
oil  was  delicious ;  the  pasturages  were 
abundantly  stocked  with  cattle;  the 
mountains  were  clothed  with  fine  tim- 
ber, and  contained  quarries  of  the  choi- 
cest marbles;  the  forests  swarmed  with 
game ;  and  the  navigable  rivers  afforded 
a  constant  communication  from  city  to 
city.— All  these  advantages,  and  many 
others,  beautiful  modern  Italy  still  ei^- 
joys. 

The  road  is,  generally  speaking  flat, 
and  bordered  with  towns,  villages,  and 
pasturages,  as  far  as  Lodi  Nuovo ;  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  Adda,  is 
well  bniU,  and  contains  about  twelve 
thonsand inhabitants.  Its  Gates  are  band- 
some;(>)  and  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
Charcbes,  VIneorenata,  was  erected 

(■)  Tbe  Gates  of  Lodi  are  closed  after  it 
heoomes  dark ;  bat  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
fee,  be  opened. 

(*)'Ihe  Poft-hoose  here  is  a  lai^se  well- 
foniiibed  inn,  and  lately  was  a  private  pa- 
lace. 

From  Lodi  fliere  ia  a  road,  by  Cremona 
*bA Mantua,  to  Bok^gna :  and  to  theeast  of 


according  fo  the  designs  of  Branante, 
and  adorned  with  Frescos  and  Paintings 
in  oil,  by  Callisto,  the  pupil  of  Titian : 
but  what  chiefly  renders  this  Town  fn* 
teresting  is,  that  at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi 
Napoleon  gained  one  of  his  most  me- 
morable victories.(«)  The  little  provlnofs, 
of  which  Lodi  is  the  Capital,  usually 
gives  food  to  thirty  thousand  cows; 
and  the  cheese  made  here,  improperly 
called  Parmesan,  is  most  excellent. 

LaiLS  Pompeia,  Lodi  Tecchio,  waa 
three  miles  distant  from  the  present 
town  of  Lodi,  which  the  Emperor  Bar- 
barossa  ordered  to  be  erected.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  tbe  old 
town  by  the  Milanese.  Laus  Pompeia 
was  founded,  according  to  Pliny,  by  the 
Boii ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
colonised  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  father 
of  Poihpey  the  Great.  Ruins  of  ancient 
Lodi  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Adda :  and 
near  Lodi  Nuovo  are  two  ancient  Sepul- 
chres. 

After  crossing  the  Po,  in  a  ponf-oo- 
lant.  Travellers  arrive  at  Piacenza.3 
This  Town,  seated  in  a  rich  and  pleasant 
country  between  the  Poand  the  Trebia, 
was  originally  called  Placentia,  and 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  their  most 
important  colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It 
afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  their  armies 
after  the  battles  of  the  Ticinus  and  the 
Trebia;(4)  withstood  tbe  attacks  of  Han- 
nibal, and  was,  by  the  resistance  it  made 
to  Asdrubal,  the  cause  which  led  to  his 
overthrow.  At  length,  however,  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Gauls ;  but  was  restored  by 
the  Consul  Valerius,  537  v,  c.  Cicero 
mentions  it  as  a  Municipium,  and  Strabo 
and  Tacitus  call  it  opulent  and  power- 
M :  its  theatre,  which  stood  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls,  was  burnt  during  tbe 
civil  war  between  Otho  and  Yitellius. 
The  modern  town,  which  stands  on  the 
Via  Emilia,  and  appears  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Placentia,  contains 
several  objects  of  interest.  The  Cath^ 
drah  built  during  the  twelfth  century, 
is  enriched  with  good  paintings.    In  its 

Lodi  is  the  road  through  Brescia  an^l  Verona 
to  Venice. 

(3)  On  the  Piacenza  side  of  the  Po  stands  a 
Costom-houie  where  a  small  fee  usually 
exempts  Travellers  fhxn  bein^  searched. 

(4)  The  battle  of  the  Trebia  appears  to  have 
been  fought  on  ifs  left  bank,  between  that 
torrent  and  the  Tidone. 
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cupola  are  Frescos,  by  Guercino,  repre- 
senting the  Evangelists,  with  Angels  ho- 
vering round  them  1  Below  these  groups 
are  lesser  Angels,  forming  the  frieze; 
and  still  lower  are  figures  of  Sibyls. 
Franceschini  has  represented  Virtue, 
Modesty,  Humility,  and  Charity,  in  the 
groins  which  support  the  Cupola.  Near 
these  are  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  Ludovico 
Caracci ;  and  three  Paintings  by  Procac- 
cino:  namely,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin— David  playing  on  the  harp— 
and  St.  Cecilia  on  the  Violoncello.  The 
great  AUar-rpiece,  by  Procaccino,  is  an 
oil  painting  of  considerable  merit :  it 
represents  the  Death  of  the  Virgin;  but 
has  been  so  much  injured,  that  the 
figures  are  scarcely  visible.  One  of  the 
Chapels  contains  a  good  picture,  by  the 
same  Artist,  of  S.  Martino  giving  his 
cloak  to  a  Beggar.  A  small  side  Chapel 
is  embellished  with  a  good  Picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to  the  Ca- 
racci School :  and  the  Church  likewise 
contains  a  Picture  of  S.  Corrado,  by 
Lanfranco,  and  another  of  St.  Frangois 
Xavier,by  Fiamingo;  the  Angels  in  fres- 
co which  surround  the  latter  are  also 
by  Fiamingo:  and  the  Ascension,  on  the 
Ceiling  of  one  of  the  Chapels,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  same  master.  Parma  has 
been  lately  enriched  with  three  cele- 
brated paintings,  originally  placed  in 
this  Cathedral;  namely,  the  infant  Je- 
sus, St.  Catherine,  and  S.  Girolamo,  by 
Francesco  Mazzuola,  called  Parmigia- 
nino— the  Death  of  the  Madonna,  by  An- 
nibale  Caracci— and  the  Approach  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  after  the 
Resurrection,  by  the  same  master.  Here 
are,  however,  the  best  Copies  which 
could  be  procured  of  these  paintings. 
The  Church  of  La  Madonna  della  Cam- 
pagna  contains  good  Pictures :  and  the 
Church  of  the  Canonici  regolari  di 
S,  Agostino,  designed  by  Vignola^  the 
Town-Hall,  by  the  same  architect,  and 
nbo  Equestria/n  Statues,  the  one  re- 
presenting Ranuccio,  and  the  other 
Alessandro  Farnese,  by  Francesco  Mo- 
ca,  likewise  merit  notice.  Piacenza  is 
built  entirely  of  brick,  not  even  its  pa- 
laces excepted.  It  contains  a  pretty 
Theatre  and  good  Hotels.(<)    In  this  vi- 

{*)1!\M  Albergo  delle  tre  Ganasce,  and 
S.  Marco^ 
(a)  La  Croce  Bianca  is  the  best. 


cinity  was  the  ancient  Via  Posthumia, 
which  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Po  near 
Piacenza,  continuing  its  course  through 
Cremona  to  Verona :  and  not  far  hence 
flows  that  memorable  torrent  the  Tre- 
bia,  through  whose  immense  bed  Tra- 
vellers pass  on  their  way  to  S.  Giovaniii 
in  the  road  to  Tortona. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  trom 
Piacenza  is  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Po,  with  a  plain,  on  the  left,  watered  by 
that  fine  river,  and  the  lofty  Apennine 
on  the  right,  with  villages  and  farms  at 
its  base.  Midway  to  Fiorenzuola  the 
road  crosses,  by  a  stone  bridge,  a  tor^ 
rent  called  the  Nura;  and  then  tra- 
verses the  bed  of  the  Larda,  always  dry 
in  summer,  but  provided  with  a  narrow 
bridge,  over  which  carriages  pass  when 
the  stream  is  swoln  by  winter  rain. 
Hence  the  road  proceeds  though  Fior- 
enzuola (a  small  Town,  where,  however, 
,the  inns  are  good(a)  to  Borgo  San  Don- 
nino,(3)  seated  on  the  Stirone.  The  an- 
cient name  of  this  place  appears  to  have 
been  Julia  Fidentia;  but  when  San 
Donninus  suffered  martyrdom  here,  it 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Borgo  San 
Donnino.  Its  Cathedral,  and  the  Edi- 
fice converted  by  order  of  Napoleon 
into  an  Asylum  for  the  Poor,  deserve  no- 
tice. A  few  miles  from  this  Town  stands 
Castel  Guelfo,  celebrated  for  having 
given  its  name  to  the  Guelphs,  whose 
strife  with  the  Ghibellines  bathed  Italy 
in  blood.  Beyond  Castel  Guelfo  the  road 
crosses  the  Taro  (anciently  Tarus}  by  a 
peculiarly  majestic  Bridge,  begun  by 
Napoleon,  and  finished  by  Maria-Louisa; 
thence  to  Parma,  traversing  (i  rich  and 
beautiful  valley  adorned  with  villages 
and  vineyards. 

Parma  (the  first  city  which  belonged 
to  the  Boii  on  the  Via  Emilia)  has  un- 
dergone no  change  in  its  name,  derived 
from  the  little  river  Parma,  on  whose 
margin  it  was  originally  placed.  Whe- 
ther it  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Gaulfi 
or  the  Etruscans,  we  know  not.  It  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony,  569  u.  c.;  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  time  of  Antony,  to 
whose  cause  it  was  attached;  and  seems 
to  have  been  re-colonised  under  Augus- 

(3)  S.  Donnino  contains  two  inns.  La  Croce 
Bianca,  and  L'Jlbergo  del  Angelo. 
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tos.   lU  wool  in  timei  past  was  highly 
appreciated. 

The  moderD  town  is  handsome;  its 
walls  are  between  three  and  four  miles 
io  circamference;  aB<il  its  iohabitaats 
are  said  to  araoani  to  thirty-five  thou- 
sand ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  City  looks 
raelaneholy  and  deserted. 

The  Cathedral,  built  with  brick,  like 
all  the  other  public  edifices,  the  great 
theatre  excepted,  is  a  spacious  Gothic 
structure,  containing  a  High  Altar  richly 
decorated  with  precious  marbles,  and  a 
Cupola  finely  painted  by  Gorregglo :  the 
8id)ject  being  the  Assumption  of  the  Ma- 
donna ;  who  is  represented  ascending^ 
encompassed  by  Angels,  to  Heaven,  in 
presence  of  the  Apostles  and  other 
SaiotslI  This  celebrated  work,  like 
many  ofCorreggio^s  frescos,  is  cruelly 
injured.  Over  the  organ  are  the  families 
ofCorreggioand  Parmigianino,  painted 
by  those  great  artists,  and  tolerably  well 
preserved :  and  on  the  sides  of  the  prin- 
cipal door  are  Portraits  of  Gorreggio  and 
Parmigianino,  likewise  painted  by  them- 
selves. This  Cathedral  contains  a  Mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  Petrarca. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evange- 
Itsta^built  with  majestic  simplicity,  con- 
tains frescos  in  its  Cupola  by  Correggio; 
who  has  represented  the  Saviour  ascend- 
ing to  Heaven  in  presence  of  his  Disci- 
ples I 

The  stoceata,  built  after  the  designs 
of  Bramante,  does  honour  to  the  taste 
of  that  distinguished  architect,  and  is 
adorned  with  fine  Paintings;  namely, 
Moses  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law> 
by  Parmigianino^Sibyls,  by  the  same 
master— and  Ffescosy  in  the  Cupola,  by 
Correggio. 

The  Coneentro  delle  Monache  di 
S.  Paolo  contains  a  room  adorned  with 
Frescos  by  Correggio,  and  consider- 
ed as  the  most  beautiful  work  of  its  kind 
he  ever  eiecuted.  The  principal  sub- 
ject is  Diana  triumphant,  accompanied 
by  Genii. 

The  Royal  Academy  (once  the  Royal 
Residence,  and  a  very  extensive  build- 
ing} contains  a  newly-fltted-up  Public 
Gallery  for  Pictures;  some  of  the  finest 
among  which  are  the  following  :^The 
Madonna  and  infant  Saviour,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  St.  Jerome,  called  La  Ml- 


donna  di  S.  Girolamol H^-tht  Flight 
into  Egypt,  called  La  Madonna  della 
SeodellaH-^ihe  Martyrdom  of  SanU 
Placida»  and  her  Sister,  Santa  Flavia! 
—the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  I— the 
Madonna  and  In  Aint  Saviour,  with  St.  Pe- 
ter, St.  John,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Ce- 
cilia I  '—all  five  by  Correggio— the  ilf a- 
donna  d«lla  Scalal  a  fresco— and  St. 
John  crowning  the  Madonna !  a  fresco : 
both  by  Correggio— the  Ascension,  by 
Raphaell  — the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Annibale  Caracci  I !— two  Pic-^ 
tures,  by  the  same  master  (already  men* 
tioned  as  having  once  adorned  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Piacenza),  namely,  the  Death 
of  the  Madonna  I— and  the  Approach  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  after 
tlie  Resurrection!— the  Madonna  crown- 
ed, a  fresco,  by  Annibale  Caracci— the 
Saviour,  St.  Catherine,  and  S.  GIrolamo 
(already  mentioned  as  having  once  ad- 
orned the  Cathedral  at  Piacenza)  by  Par- 
migianino—the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  the  same  master(0— the  Three  Maries 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Schidonel— 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  like- 
wise by  Schidone !  !-^ind  the  Espousals 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Procaccino. 

This  Academy  also  contains  several 
interesting  Antiquities  found  at  Velleia, 
a  Roman  municipal  City,  sitoaledamong 
the  hills  eighteen  miles  south  of  Pia- 
cenza, and  famous  for  the  longevity  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Nura,  and  was  buried 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  mountain,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  undermined,  by  a 
subterraneous  water-course.  This  me- 
lancholy event  took  place  in  the  fourth 
century :  and  judging  by  the  number  of 
human  bones  found  at  Velleia,  when  it 
was  excavated  in  1760,  there  seems 
reason  to  apprehend  the  inhabitants 
had  not  time  to  escape.  Velleia  was 
thirteen  leagues  distant  from  Parma; 
and  some  of  the  most  interesting  Anti- 
quities with  which  it  has  furnished 
the  Parma  Academy  are;— A  head  of 
Adrian,  originally  gilt,  and  finely  exe* 
cuted^two  Latin  Inscriptions,  written 
on  bronze,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  discovered :  they  record  a  dona- 
tion, made  by  Trajan,  of  a  considera- 
ble sum  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  the  support  of  a  certain 


(')  This  picture  is  by  some  persons  attribcted  to  Agoctino  Caracci. 
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number  of  poor  children,  fh^sd  Iii* 
criplions  were  found,  In  1747,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  remains  of  the  town. 
—Gold  Chains— Bracelets— Armlets- 
Rings,  etc.,  in  the  highest  preservation 
—to  one  Chain  a  medal  is  attached— 
Amphorae— Lachrymatories  —Lamps— 
a  Pair  of  Suffers,  very  like  those  usually 
attached  to  modern  Roman  lamps— va- 
rious Ornaments  of  Bronze— Stamps  for 
stamping  bread— Grecian  Vases,  etc. 
'  The  Great  Thedtre,  designed  by  Vig- 
nola  and  built  of  wood,  is  the  most  spa- 
cious, and,  in  point  of  architecture,  the 
most  perfect  edifice  of  its  kind  in  Italy : 
it  contains,  with  ease,  from  five  to  six 
thousand  spectators  (some  authors  say, 
nine  thousand),  all  of  whom  can  see 
every  thing  which  passes  on  the  stage, 
"and  hear  every  syllable  spoken  by  the 
Actors,  even  though  uttered  in  a  whis- 
per. But  this  fine  specimen  ofarchitec- 
ture  is  now  so  entirely  out  of  repair,  that 
a  few  years  may  probably  reduce  it  to  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

Adjoining  to  the  great  Theatre  is  an- 
other, built  after  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  as 
it  does  not  bold  more  than  two  thou- 
sand spectators ;  but  the  present  Sove- 
reign, Maria-Louisa,  is  building  a  new 
Theatre. 

Parma  contains  good  hotels.(') 

Just  beyond  one  of  the  City  Gates  is 
ih^Palazzo  Giardino,  embellished  with 
line  Frescos,  by  Annibale  Caracci.  Nine 
miles  distant,  on  the  way  to  Casal  Mag- 
giore,  is  Colorno,  a  large  Palace,  adorn- 
ed with  two  celebrated  Statues:  one  re- 
presenting Hercules,  the  other  Bacchus, 
and  both  found  in  the  OrfoFarnese  at 
Rome. 

From  Parma  the  road  passes  between 
neat  and  luxuriant  farms  to  S.  llario,(») 
crossing,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Duchy 
of  Parma,  the  Lenza  (anciently  the  Ni- 
cia)  by  a  magnificent  Bridge,  and  then 

(i)Il  Paone  is  remarkably  comfortable. 

[^)  There  is  at  S.  llario  a  troublesome  cus- 
tom-house, where  Travellers  usually  give  a 
fee,  and  have  their  trunks  plumbed. 

(3)  The  family  name  of  this  distinguished 
artist  was  Allegri :  he  died  soon  after  having 
attained  his  fortieth  year,  universally  esteem- 
ed and  lamented;  for  he  was  industrious, 
modest,  even  to  humility,  and  so  well-temper^ 
ed,  as  to  feel  no  r&entment  at  the  envy  and 
malice  excited  by  his  brilliant  talcnU.    He 


crossing  the  Cro^terio  by  another  Bridge 
previous  to  reaching  Reggio.  This  towir, 
anciently  Regium  Lepidum,  pro>bably 
owes  its  origin  to  M.  iEmilius  Lepidusr, 
who  laid  down  the  ViaJEmilia;  but  why 
it  assumed  the  surname  of  Regium  is 
unknown.  It  witnessed  the  death  of 
the  elder  Brutus  by  order  of  Pompey,  to 
whom  he  had  surrendered  himself.  Reg- 
gio is  supposed  to  contain  near  sixteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  >  The  Cathedral 
h«re  merits  notice,  one  of  its  Chapels 
being  adorned  with  good  Pictures;  and 
the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  is  a  handsome 
Edifice  :  but  what  particularly  renders 
thisplace  interesting,  is  its  having  given 
birth  to  that  greatest  of  Italian  Poets, 
Ariosto;  indeed  the  soil  seems  to  have 
been  prolific  of  genius ;  for  between 
Reggio  and  Modena,  not  a  leaguedistan t 
from  the  road,  is  Correggio,  the  birth- 
place of  the  gi^eat  painter  who  bore  its 
name.(3) 

Reggio  contains  three  Hotels.(4) 
Passing  through  Rubiera,(5)an  old  Fort- 
ress in  bad  condition  (where  Travellers 
who  arrive  after  dark  find  the  Gates 
shut,  and  are  compelled  to  wait  till  leave 
be  obtained  for  having  them  opened), 
the  road  crosses  the  Secchia  (anciently 
Secia)  by  a  fine  Bridge  thrown  over  that 
torrent;  and  then  winding  within  view 
of  a  splendid  Column,  erected,  accord- 
ing to  report,  in  honour  of  Napoleon,(6) 
enters  Modena,  anciently  Mutinaj,  si- 
tuated amidst  rich  pasturages,  between 
the  rivers  Secchia  and  Panaro,  formerly 
called  the  Scultenna,  This  city  se^ms 
to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Romans 
the  same  year  with  Parma ;  but  Polybius 
mentions  it  as  a  Roman  colony  before 
that  period.  It  sustained  a  severe  siege 
against  the  troops  of  Antony:  for  Decius 
Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being 
apprised  by  carrier-pigeons  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Consuls,Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
made  a  gallant  defence.    Tacitus  calls 

directed  his  attention  particularly  to  the 
art  of  foreshortening ;  and  always  drew  from 
nature. 

(4)  The  Alhergo  Reale  is  tolerably  good. 

(3)  Rubicra  boasts  but  one  tolerable  Inn ; 
and  that  stands  beyond  (he  Bridge,  on  the 
road  to  Modena. 

(€)  The  triumphal  Column,  seen  to  the  k?a 
on  entering  Modeda,  is  crowned  with  an  im- 
perial eagle;  but  bears  no  inscription  what- 
ever. 
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XutinaaMoiiicipittiii;'aDd  Strabo  says 
it  was  Camous  Tor  excellent  wool.    The 
modern  city,  small  but  elegant,  has  of 
\Me  years  been  much  improved,    its 
Gates  are  handsome ;  its  Ramparts  form 
a  beautiful  Promenade  round  the  Town; 
its  streets  in  general  are  straight,  wide, 
and  clean ;  and  the  Strada  Maestra  (part 
of  the  ancient  Via  ^mUia)  is  magnifi- 
cent.   The  Cathedral  contains  a  Pic- 
tare  of  the  Presentation,  by  Goido :  and 
the  Caf?i/Mznt7e, a  marble  Edifice,  is  one 
of  the  loftiest  Towers   in  Italy.    The 
Cftttrches  ofS,  Vincenzo  and  S»  Ago*- 
lino  merit  notice ;  and  the  Public  Li- 
hrary  is  well  stored  with  valuable  Ma 
nuscripts  and  rare  Editions  of  Printed 
Works.    The  University  has  long  been 
eeiebriated;  and  the  Paiazto  Ducah^  a 
splendid  Structure,  contains  a  noble 
Ball,  the  Ceiling  of  which  is  fiaely  paint- 
ed in  Fresco  by  Francesconi;  together 
with  several  fine  easel  Pictures ;  among 
which  are — the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Palma  Giovanni— the  Madonna,  the 
Saviour,  and  other  figures,  by  Garofalo 
—the  Cnicifiiion,  by  Pomarancio !— the 
Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  a 
Madonna  and  Child, by  Raphael!— Christ 
giving  sight  to  the  Blind,  by  Agostino 
Caracci!  —  the  .Ascension  of  the  Ma- 
donna; by  LodovicoCaracCi — four  small 
Pictures,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! — S.  Roc- 
co,  by  Guido — the  Crucifiiion,  by  Guide 
—the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  by  Guer- 
cino ! — the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Francesco, 
by  Leonello  Spada— a  Head,  by  Albert 
Durer  I—  and  a  Head  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Carlo  Dolci!  The  Chapel  is  adorned  with 
a  Painting  of  the  Circumcision,  by  Pro- 
caccino.(<9 

Modena  contains  Public  Baths,  a 
Theatre,  a  public  Promenade,  and  seve- 
ral Private  Collections  of  Pictures,  re- 
ported to  be  upon  sale :  and  it  likewise 
still  contains  the  Secchia^  or  Bucket, 
immortalised  by  Tassoni.  This  object, 
so  interesting  to  lovers  of  mock-heroic 
poetry,  is  now  removed  from  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  it  Dsed  to  be  eifaibited,  and 

(OA  fine  picfurc,  by  Conrcggio,  was,  m 
tw,  expected  to  enrich  this  eollection. 
{»)Tbe  Jlbergo  Reale,  at  Modcoa,  is  an 

eioelfeat  Hotel.  ^,.    ^      ^      ^ 

(5) Here  Travellers  are  obliged  to  fee  the 
Gwtoni-hoiiae-officera,  in  order  to  escape  be- 

learched. 


placed  in  a  neighbouring  Tower,  under 
the  care  of  the  Municipality  :  but  Tra- 
vellers may  always  see  it,  by  applying 
to  the  Cuttode  of  the  Tower. 

Modena  afforded  an  asylum  toBrutos, 
the  murderer  of  Cesar;  and  is  also  fa- 
mous for  having  given  birth  to  Muratori, 
Vignola,  and  the  Author  of  the  Seechia 
RapitaX*) 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  City  the 
road  crosses  the  Panaro  by  a  handsome 
newly-constructed  bridge,  which  marks 
the  limits  of  the  Duchy ;  thence  proceed- 
ing to  CasteKFranco,  situated  on  the 
Via  Mmiiia,  and  the  first  town  of  tbe 
Ecclesiastical  Territories.  (3)  11  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Forum  tia^ 
lorum^  and  to  have  been  the  spot  on 
which  Antony  was  defeated  by  Uirtius 
and  Octavian,  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Pansa.  'Beyond  Castel-Franco  is  Sa- 
moggia,(4)  the  ancient  Station  Ad  Me- 
diae ;  and  after  crossing  the  little  rivers 
LaviniusandRhenus  (now  Lavinoand 
Reno),  the  Via  JSmilia  enters  Bolo-/ 
gna.(5)  ^  L— 

That  City,  delightfully  placed  on  the 
Reno,  at  the  base  of  the  Apennine,  is 
known  to  have  existed  under  the  name 
ofFelsmaasan  Etruscan  town  of  cele- 
brity, previous  to  its  capture  by  the  Boil, 
who  changed  its  appellation  XoBoiona, 
which  time  converted  into  Bologna.  It 
received  a  Roman  colony,  653  u.  c. ;  but 
having  suffered  severely  from  civil  war, 
it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  after  the 
battle  ofActium;  and  became  thence- 
forward one  of  the  most  powerful  cities 
of  Italy.  It  isat  the  presentmoment  well 
built,  commercial,  wea1thy,andsituated 
in  a  salubrious  though  not  a  warm  cli- 
mate ;  its  walls  are  said  to  be  near  five 
miles  round;  and  its  population  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  seventy  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

The  Cqthedral  here,  a  fine  edifice^   (^ 
erected  in  1600,  contains,  in  its  Sanc- 
tuary, the  last  work  of  Lodovico  Caracci, 
a  Fresco,  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion I    In  the  Chapter  room  is  a  picture 

(4)  La  Posta,  at  Samoggia,  is  a  good  Ion. 

(5)  The  road  between  Milan  and  Bologna  is 
most  excellent,  and  does  not  pass  over  one 
high  hill. 
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or  St.  PeCer  and  the  Madonna,  bewail- 
ling  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  by  the 
same  master ;  who  has  likewise  adorned 
the  lower  end  or  the  Choir  with  a  fresco 
of  Christ  presenting  the  keys  ofHeaven 
to  St.  Peter.  Beneath  the  Choir  is  a 
carious  Crypt. ' 

The  Church  of  5.  Pietro,  a  noble 
structure,  contains  a  Fresco  represent- 
ing the  Salutation,  by  Lodovico  Caracci. 
i/^    The  Church  of  S,  Petronio,  built  in 
^    432,  and  repaired  in  1 390,  is  large,  and, 
on  account  of  its  antiquity,  merits  no- 
tice.   Charles  Y  was  crowned  here  by 
Clement  Yll ;  and  this  Edifice  contains 
tbe  celebrated  Meridian  of  Cassini;  the 
gnomon  of  which  is  eighty-three  feet  in 
height, 
x-     The   Dotnenicun  Church   contains 
i^  good  Paintings;  among  which  Is  the 
Paraiise  of  Guido,  one  of  his  finest 
compositions  in  fresco !  And  here  this 
great  Artist  was  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  with  Elizabeth  Sirani. 

The  Church  ofS.  Bartolomtneo  con- 
tains a  celebrated  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Guido— and  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Bartolommeo,  by  Franceschinl. 

The  Church  of  S.Salvatore  is  enrich- 
ed with  good  Paintings. 

Lo  Studio,  the  Palace  belonging  to 
the  University,  was  designed  by  Yignola; 
and  contains  a  Statue  of  Hercules,  in 
Bronze ;  a  Museum  of  Natural  History ; 
an  Anatomical  Theatre;  a  Cabinet  of 
Antiquities;  and  a  Library  well  stored 
with  ancient  Manuscripts,  and  Books  of 
Science.  Some  writers  suppose  this 
famous  University  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Theodostus  11,  in  425; 
while  others  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
the  Countess  Matilda,  at  a  much  later 
period.  It  once  contained  six  thousand 
students,  and  seventy-two  professors  : 
but  its  celebrity  has,  in  modern  times, 
diminished;  though  Bologna  is  still  an 
excellent  place  for  the  education  of 
young  persons ;  as  masters  of  every  de- 
scription are  attainable  here,  on  mode- 
rate terms :  beside  which,  the  high  cul- 
tivation of  science,  and  the  courtesy 
which  characterises  the  upper  rank  of 
persons  at  Bologna,  render  it  a  pleasant 
place  for  a  permanent  residence. 

The  Academia  delle  helle  Arti  has  a 

^  yeryiflne,  though  not  a  very  numerous 

collection  of  Pictures;  among  which 

are— No.  1,  The  blessed  Yirgin  enthron- 


ed with  tbe  Infant  Jesnston  tbe  right 
Santa  Caterlna,  on  the  left  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena !— 2,  Tbe  Baptism  of  Christ  I 
—3,  The  blessed  Yirgin,  the  Saviour, 
and  Angels.— 4,  Head  of  the  Deity— «1I 
by  Francesco  Albani.  No.  9,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magfr— by  Aspertini  Guido. 
No.  10,  The  Crucifixion— by  Jacopo  da 
Bologna.  No.  12,  St.<»uglielmo,  Duke 
of  Aquitania,  receiving  the  religious 
tunic,  by  Guercino,  in  his  first  style. — 
13,  St  Bruno,  Founder  of  the  Order  of 
Monaci  Certosini  I— by  Guercino,  in  hia 
second  style.— 14,  St.  peter  kneel ing.— 
15,  St.  John  contemplating  the  wordsi 
Ecce  Agnue  Dei,  etc.— 17, The  Deity- 
all  by  Guercino.  No.  29,  The  Ascension 
of  the  blessed  Yirgin.— 30,  Head  of 
Guido— both  by  Simone  Pesarese.  No. 
34,  The  Communion  of  St.  Girolamo  1 1 
—35,  The  Assumption  of  the  blessed 
Yijgin!— both  by  Agostino  Caracci. 
Xo.  36,  The  blessed  Yirgin  in  glorjr, 
with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms;  Angels 
paying  homage ;  and  Saints  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture!— 37,  The  Yirgin 
seated ;  the  Saviour,  St.  John  Baptist, 
St.  Jtuhn  the  Evangelist,  and  Santa  Ca- 
terina.— 38,  The  Assumption  of  the  Yir- 
gin!—39,  and  40,  Tbe  Annunciation. 
—41,  St.  Agostino-'-aU  by  AnnibaleCa-* 
racci.  No.  42,  The  blessed  Yirgin  en- 
throned with  tbe  infant  Saviour;  and, 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  four  Saints! 
-43,  The  Transfiguration  !—l4.  The 
Yocation  of  St.  Matthew!— 45,  Tbe 
Birth  of  St.  John  Baptist.— 46,  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert !— 47,  TheCon- 
version  of  St.  Paul  1—48,  The  blessed 
Yirgin  in  glory.— 49,  The  Fjagellation. 
—50,  The  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns. 
—53,  St.  Rocco  and  his  Dog— all  by 
Lodovico  Caracci.  No.  55,  Tbe  blessed 
Yirgin  and  Infant  Saviour  appearing  In 
glory  to  Saints  Petronio  and  Alo !— by 
Giacomo  Cavedone.  No.  72,  Angels  serv- 
ing our  Saviour  in  the  Desert— by  Gian- 
Andrea  Donducci.  No.  79,  The  Annun- 
ciation—by Francesco  Francia.  No.  89, 
The  Madonna  and  Saviour,  in  glory, 
listening  to  a  Choir  of  Angels ;  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  picture  tbe  Ar- 
changel Michael  vanquishing  Satan. 
Saints  Peter  and  Benedetto  are  likewise 
introduced.- 90,  The  Madonna,  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  seems 
in  the  act  of  blessing  St.  John— both  by 
Innocenzo  da  Immola.   No.  116,  Santa 
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lUrgherita  kneeling,  and  caressing  the 
Infant  Saviour  in  his  Mother's  arms;  St. 
Agostino,  St.  Girolamo,  etc.  1— by  Par- 
^migiaoino.  No.  122,  The  Deposition 
from  the  Cross — by  Niccolo  da  Cremona. 
Ko.  131,  The  Nativity->by  Camiilo  Pro- 
caccioi.  No.  133»  The  blessed  Virgin, 
the  Saviour,  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  etc.— by 
Bagnacavallo.  No.  1 34,  The  Madonna 
delta  Pietd;  in  which  master-piece  are 
iDcluded  the  Patron  Saints  ef  Bologna, 
namely,  S.  Pelronio,  S.  Domenico,  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi, 
and  S.  Procolo ! !  1—135,  The  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents! !— 136,  The  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  with  the  blessed  Virgin, 
tbe  Magdalene,  and  St.  John  at  his  leetl 
—137,  Sampson  vanquishing  the  Phi- 
listines.— 138,  The  Madonna  in  glory, 
the  Saviour^  Angels,  etc.— 139^  Portrait 
of  St.  Andrea  Corsini.— 140,  S.  Sebas- 
tiano. — 14i,T^e  blessed  Virgin  crown- 
ed by  the  Holy  Trinity — all  by  Guido 
Reni.  145,  The  Visitation— by  Tinto- 
retto. No.  152,  St.  Cecilia  listening  to 
a  Choir  of  Angels,  and  surrounded  by 
St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Evangelist*  St. 
Agostino,  and  the  Magdalene  1 1 1— The 
musical  Instruments  in  this  charming 
Picture  were  painted  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  the  other  parts  byRaffaello  d'Cr- 
bino.  No.  18^  The  .Deposition  from 
the  Cross — ^by  Alessandro  Tiariui.  Ko. 
183^  The  mystical  Marriage  of  Santa 
Caterina — by  the  same  master.  No.  197, 
The  Madonna  in  glory,  with  the  Infant 
Jesus,  to  whom  Angels  are  paying  ho- 
mage: several  Saints  in  the  lower  part 
oflhe  picture  contemplating  the  divink; 
.Vision !— by  Pietro  Perugioo.  No.  198, 
The  Supper  of  Gregorio  the  Great— by 
Giorgio  Vasari.  No.  206,  The  Matyr 
dom  ofSt.Agnese  I!!— 207, La  Madonna 
del  Rosario  I !  1—208,  The  Matyrdom  of 
St.  Pietro  Domenicano  I !— all  by  Dome- 
Dichino. 

The  Palazzo  Mareacalehi  contains  a 
good  collection  of  Pictures;  among 
which  are — ^several  productions  of  the 
Flemish  School — tbe  Head  of  a  Young 
Man,  by  Rembrandt— la  fine  Tintoret, 
St.  Peter,  by  Guido— a  Master  and  his 
Scholar,  by  Caravaggio— a  Head,  by 
Denner— Bandi  tti  destroy  ing  a  Town,  by 
Teoiers— an  Old  Man,  by  Rembrandt— 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  Caravaggio— 
the  Saviour  and  Angels, by  Correggio  III 
-St.  Peter  and  other  Saints,  by  ditto  I 
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-^Ecee  HomOf  School  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci— SL  Cecilia,  by  Domenichioo— a 
candlelight  Picture,  master  not  known 
-^a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese—and Neptune  and  Proserpine,  by 
Correggio. 

The  Palazzo  Zampieri  has  a  Hall  tbe 
Ceiling  of  which  is  finely  painted  by 
Lodovico  Caracci;  the  subject  being  a 
group  of  Jupiter  with  the  Eagle  and 
Hercules!  The  same  apartment  con- 
tains a  Painting  by  Agostino  Caracci; 
who  has  represented  Ceres  in  search  of 
Proserpine;  and  the  Rape  of  Proserpine 
in  the  back  ground.  The  Ceiling  of 
another  room  is  by  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  represents  the  Apotheosis  of  Her- 
cules. The  Ceiling  of  the  third  ro  m  is 
by  Agostino  Caracci;  and  represents 
Hercules  and  Atlas  support  ing  the  Globe; 
this  room  likewise  contains  a  Painting 
of  Hercules  and  Cacus,  by  the  same 
artist.  The  Ceiling  of  the  fourth  room 
Is  by  Guercino,  and  represents  Hercules 
strangling  Animus  I  One  of  the  accom- 
panying ornaments  of  this  Ceiling  ex- 
hibits a  beautiful  figure  of  Love  stealing 
the  spoils  of  Hercules. 

The  Palazzo  Aldrovandini  contains 
good  Paintings  by  Rubens,  Domeni- 
chino,  Albani,Mnrillo,  Guercino,  Guido, 
Correggio,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Wou- 
vermans,  and  a  Landscape  by  Both. 

The  Palazzo  Tanara  contains  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartholomeo,  by  Guido 
— S.  Andrea  in  the  Desert,  by  Doroeni- 
chino — Lucretia,  by  Innocenzadalmola 
—tbe  Magdalene,  by  Flamingo— a  Pietd, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci— Judah's  Kiss,  hv 
ditto— a  Shepherd  by  Ditto— a  Shepherd, 
by  Agostino  Caracci— the  Magdalene, 
by  Annibale  Caracci— the  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  by  Lodivico  Caracci— a 
SibyU  by  Ditto— the  Circumcision,  by 
Annibale  Caracci— a  Cardinal,  by  Lodo- 
vico Caracci— the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  ditto— the* Last  Supper,  by 
Agostino  Caracci— the  benial  of  St 
Peter,  by  Lodovico  Caracci— S.  Girola- 
mo, by  Titian— the  Assumption,  by 
Guercino— S.  Ceailia,  by  Franceschini 
— the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  by  Par- 
meggiano !  I  A  Magdalene,  by  Simone 
da  Pesaro— -etc. ,  etc. 

The  Palazzo  Lambeccari  da  S,  Pa- . 
olo  contains  upwards  of  four  hundred 
paintings,  among  which  are,  the  Head 
of  St."  John,  with  four  Figures,  by  Ca- 
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ravaggio— ibe  blessed  Virgin,  our  Sa- 
viour, and  St.  John,  by  Elizabeth  Sirani 
—a  Boar-Hunt,  by  Schneider— a  Sibyl, 
by  Guercino— a  Portrait,  by  Titian— the 
Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by  Albani— a 
Magdalene,  by  Elizabeth  Sirani— four 
Portraits,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely— a  Portrait 
of  Baroccio,  by  himself— Cardinal  de' 
Medici,  by  Domenichino— Charles  V, 
by  Titian— a  Madonna  and  child,  by 
Guercino  1 1  Landscapes,  by  Salvator 
Rosa— a  dead  Christ,  by  Agostino  Ca 
racci— Elijah,  by  Guercino  —  a  Bear- 
Hunt,  by  Schneider— Jacob*s  Dream,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci— a  sketch,  by  Correg- 
glo— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Titian— here 
likewise  is  a  Crucifix,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini. 
The  Tower  of  Atinellu  erected  In 

1109,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  Paris  feet  in  height ;  and  inclines 
nearly  four,  from  the  perpendicular  line. 

'    The  neighbouring  Tower,  erected  in 

1110,  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high,  and  declines  above  eight,  from 
the  perpendicular  line. 

y  The  walk  called  Montagnola  is  beau- 
tiful.— A  handsome  Fountain  adorned 
with  a  colossal  Statue  of  Neptune,  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  embellishes  the 
Piazza  del  Gigante  :  and  through  the 
city  runs  a  Canal,  by  aid  of  which  Tra- 
vellers may  be  conveyed,  by  water,  to 
Ferrara ;  and  thence  embark  on  the  Po 
for  Venice. 

The  Theatre  at  Bologna  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Italy  :  and  the  facades  of  the 
Palaces,  and  other  buildings,  are  magni- 
ficent; but  the  streets  appear  narrow, 
from  being  lined  almost  universally 
with  Porticos;  and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  want  of  spacious  piazzas, 
diminishes  the  beauty  of  the  Town,  by 
giving  it  a  sombre  ap|fearance.(>)  The 
Modcna  and  Ferrara  Gates  are  hand- 
some.Travellers,  on  arriving  at  Bologna, 
are  greeted  by  dn  excellent  band  of 
.  musicians;  who,  after  having  played  a 
few  tunes,  are  well  satisfied  by  a  fee  of 
two  or  three  pauls. 
It  is  said  that  remaljis  of  the  Baths  of 

(<)  Among  the  best  Hotels  here,  are,— The 
Grande  Mbergo  Imperiale,  and  L'Mbergo 
di  S.  Marco. 

{*)  Annibale  Caracci  was  designed  for  a 
goldsmith :  but  his  uncle,  Lodovioo,  observ- 
ing    that  both '  Annibale  and  his  brother 


Marius,  and  likewise  of  a  Temple  of  Isis, 
on  the  foundations  of  which  the  Church 
of  S.Stefanonow  stands,  may  be  traced 
here. 

Bologna  gavebirth  to  Guide,  Domeni- 
chino, Albani,  Annibale,  Lodovico,  and 
Agostino  Caracci,(«)  and  Benedict  XIV : 
and  among  its  natural  curiosities  is  the 
Phosphorescent  Stone,  found  near  the 
City,  on  Monte  Paderno. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  the  walls, 
is  the  Campo  Santo,  once  the  Certosa 
Convent :  and  here  lies  the  celebrated 
Singer,  Banti,  whose  vocal  powers,  not 
long  since,  captivated  Europe.  This 
Repository  of  the  Dead  merits  notice ; 
it  was  finished  in  1801  by  order  of  Na^ 
poleon. 

\//7'he  Church  of  the  Madonna  della 
Guardia^Uo  merits  notice;  as  it  is  ap- 
proached by  a  Portico,  consisting  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  arches,  built  at  the 
expense  of  various  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  ecclesiastical  establishments; 
the  whole  being  three  miles  in  length, 
and  extending  from  the  City  to  the 
Church ;  which  is  magnificently  placed ; 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  Superga, 
near  Turin. 

Persons  who  enjoy  fine  scenery,  and 
good  pairitings,  should  likewise  visit  S. 
Michele  in  Bosco;  once  a  Convent  be- 
longing to  the  Olivetans.  The  Portico 
of  the  Church  is  adorned  by  the  pencil 
of  Cignani :  and  one  of  the  Chapels 
contains  a  picture  representing  Ber- 
nardo Tolomei,  the  Founder  of  the  Or- 
der, receiving  his  statutes  from  the  Ma- 
donna. In  the  cortile  of  the  Convent 
are  remains  of  fine  Fresco-paintings,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci,  Gnldo,  Albani,  Leo- 
nello  Spada,  etc.  But  they  have  been 
cruelly  injured.  The  situation  of  this 
building  is  lovely. 

From  Bologna,  by  theApennine,  to 
Florence,  the  road,  though  hilly,  is  ex- 
cellent; owing  to  improvements  made 
by  direction  of  the  late  Cav.  Fabbroni. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  accom- 
plishing this  journey,  either  with  post- 
horses,  or  en  votturtn,  is  from  fourteen 

Agostino  were  blessed  wilh  great  abilities, 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  instructing 
them  in  the  art  of  painting  :  and  so  much 
did  they  profit  by  his  lessons,  that  their  me- 
mory must  be  for  ever  honoured  by  true 
lovers  of  the  Arts. 
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to  fifteen  hours.  The  ascents  and  de- 
scents are  more  rapid  than  those  of  the 
Simplon,  though  not  sufBciently  so  to 
render  a  drag-chain  often  requisite,  even 
for  heavy  carriages ;  and  the  paved  gut- 
ters intersected  by  smali  wells,  made  to 
receive  the  streams  which  rush  from 
heights  above  the  road,  iLeep  the  latter 
diy,  and  in  good  repair. 

Between  Bologna  and  Pianoro  (the 
first  Post)»  the  country  is  rich  and  flat; 
but  at  Pianoro  the  ascent  of  the  Apen- 
Dine  begins,  and  continues  to  the  con- 
fiaes  of  Tuscany.  Near  the  second  Post 
(Lojauo),  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic;  toge- 
ther with  the  plains  extending  from 
Bologna  to  Milan.  At  Lojano  Travellers 
should  not  attempt  to  sleep;  because 
the  Inn  is  very  small  and  uncomforta- 
ble :  but  at  Pietramala,  the  frontier 
Custom-house  of  Tuscany,(>)  and  about 
midway  between  Bologna  and  Florence, 
there  is  an  Inn  provided  with  several 
beds ;  and,  though  not  good,  tolerable. 
The  ascent  from  Lojano  to  Pietramala 
displays  bold  scenery,  more  beautiful 
than  the  Alps,  though  less  sublime :  hot 
this  part  of  the  Apennine,  from  being 
situated  immediately  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Adriatic,  and  veqr 
near  both.  Is  liable  to  peculiarly  strong 
and  bitter  gasts  of  wind ;  and,  therefore, 
fflttch  colder  than  the  Alps.  About  a 
mile  distant  from  Pietramala  is  a  ^mall 
Vokanoj  situated    on  a  hill,  called 

(')  Here  Travellers  usually  have   their 
troolLt  plombcd;  and   give  from  three  la 


Monte  di  Fo,  and  covered  with  rocks. 
There  being  neither  carriage  nor  male- 
road  to  the  spot,  it  is  necessary  to  walk, 
in  order  to  visit  this  Volcano;  and  lest 
than  an  hour  and  half  cannot  be  allowed 
for  going  and  returning.  The  mouth  of 
the  Volcano  disgorges  unceasingly  clear 
flames,  sometimes  spreading  flftoen  feet 
in  circumference,  and  always  burning 
brightest  in  wet  and  stormy  weather. 
From  pietramala  the  road  descends  to 
Le  Maschere  (a  tolerably  good  Inn,  well 
provided  with  beds),  thence  proceeding 
through  a  country  gradually  increasing 
in  richness ;  till  at  length  Val  d*Arno 
opens  to  the  view,  and  exhibits,  in  Its 
centre,  the  beautiful  City  of  Florence, 
seated  amidst  fields  teeming  with  almost 
every  valuable  production  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  and  surrounded  by  hills  cloth- 
ed with  the  silver  olive  and  the  vine,  and 
studded  with  an  innumerable  host  of 
splendid  villas. 

Ariosto  says  of  Florence,  that,  on  see- 
ing the  hills  so  full  of  palaces,  it  appears 
as  if  the  soil  produced  them.  '*And  if 
thy  palaces  (continues  he),  which  are 
thus  dispersed,  were  concentrated  with- 
in one  wall,  two  Homes  could  not  vie 
thee. " 

The  approach  to  Florence  displays, 
for  several  miles,  a  richness  of  cultiva- 
tion unrivalled  perhaps  in  any  country 
(the  environs  of  Lucca  excepted) :  and 
the  entrance  to  the~  City  this  way, 
through  the  Porta  San-Gallo,  is  strik* 
ingly  magnificent. 

five  fraaGS,percarriage,(o  the  Custom-house- 
officers* 
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FLORENCE; 

Oriffin  and  present  appearance  of  Florence. -Palazzo  Vccdiio.- Loggia.-Piazza  del  Gran- 
duca.-Parazzo  del  l^desla.-Fabrica  degli  Ufizi.-Magliabechiaiia  Library. -  Royal  Gal- 
lerv  -Palazzo  Pitll.-  Giardiuo  di Boboli.-Museo  d'lstoria  Naturale.-Duomo.-Campanile^ 
-BaDtistery.-Chiesc  di  San  Marco.  SS.  Annunziata.-S.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi.— 
Santa  Croce.-S.  Lorenzo.-New  Sacrigty.-Old  Sacristy.-Cappella  de'  Medici.-Mediceo- 
Laurenziana  Library.-- Chiese  di  Sania  Maria  Novella  d»Or-San-Michele-di  San  Spinto- 
del  Carmine-di  S.  Triniia-di  S.  Arobrogio-di  S.  Gaetano,  etc-Reale  Acxaidemia  delie 
beUeArli.-OratoriodelloScalzo.-Palazz^Gerini--Riaardi-to8ini-Mpzzi- 
Strozzi-Uffuccioni.-Casa  dei  Poveri.-  Spedale  di  Bonitazio.-Spedale  di  Sanfa  Maria  Nuo- 
va  — Soedale  degP  Innocenli.-Column  in  the  Via  Romana.-Column  near  the  Ponte  S.  Tri- 
nita.^itolumn  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.- Bronze  wild  BMr  in  the  Mercalo  Nuom-Pedes- 
tal  near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo.-Statue  of  Ferdinand  I.-Porta  S.Gallo. -Triumphal 
Arch  -Fresco  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni.— Poote  S.  Trinitii.— Theatres.— Floreotiae 
Mosaic  Work,  and  Sculpture  in  Alabaster.-Accademia  della  Cru8ca.-Hotel8.---Provi8ians. 
-Water  — Climate  -Festa  di  San  Giovanni.-Corso  dei  Barberi.-Game  called  Pallone  — 
tnvirons  of  Florence.- Royal  Gascine.  -Careg^i  de  Medici.--Poggio  Imperiale.  -Pralolino. 
— Fiesole  -Vallouibrosa.- Abbey  of  Camaldoli.-Convent  of  la  Verna.— Character  of  the 
FlorentiiKS  —Tuscan  Peasantry -their  behaviour  at  a  Dance.- Anecdote  relative  to  a 
Foundling.'-Laws  of  Leopold. -Population  of  Tuscany. 


FLORENCE,  in  UaMan,Firenze,  which 
signifies,  in  the  Etruscan  language  a  red 
lily(')  (actually  the  arms  of  the  city),  has 
deservedly  acquired  the  appellation  oT 
La  Bella,  It  stands  (as  already  mention- 
ed; in  a  luxuriant,  beautiful,  and  exten- 
sive plain,  encircled  with  the  Apennine; 
and  is  said,  by  some  authors,  to  have 
been  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  after- 
wards inhabited  by  the  Phoeniciana; 
while  others  suppose  it  to  have  been 
founded  either  by  Sylla's  soldiers,  or  the 
preceding  inhabitants  of  Fiesole :  but  all 
we  know  with  certainty  respecting  its 
origin  is,  that  the  choicest  part  of  Cae- 
sar's array  was  sent  to  colonise  at  Flo- 
rence, then  called  Florentia,  about 
sixty  years  before  the  Christian  era : 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  it  was  embellished  with  a 
Hippodrome,  and  Campus  Marlins,  and 
strengthened  by  a  Citadel.  Its  walls  are 
six  miles  in  circumference;  and  con- 
Sain  about  eighty  thousand  persons; 
and  the  river  Arno  (anciently  Arnus), 
which  runs  through  it,  is  adorned  with 
four  handsome  bridges :  its  squares  are 

(•)  Most  historians,  however,  derive  the 
name  of  Florence  from  Fiori  (flowers). 

[»)  The  fertile  vale  through  which  the  Arno 
flows  was,  according  to  some  records,  in 
early  ages,  a  swamj*  :  and  toward  Prato 
there  is  supi)08ed  to  have  been  a  lake,  which 


spacious  and  numerous ;  its  streets,  like 
those  of  every  large  Tuscan  city,  clean, 
and  excellently  paved  with  flat  stones ; 
and,  were  the  facades  of  all  its  churches 
finished,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ele- 
gance of  this  Athens  of  Italy.  (») 

The  JkUazzo  Vecchio,  or  national  Pa- 
lace, adorned  with  a  Tower  so  lofty  that 
it  is  deemed  Si  eke f-d'€Buvre  of  architee- 
ture,  was  built  about  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  ArnolfOi  the  Dis- 
ciple of  Cimabue. 

This  edifice,  like  all  the  early  speci- 
mens of  Florentine  architecture,  is 
grand  and  gloomy ;  combining  the  an- 
cient Etruscan  style  with  the  Grecian. 
On  each  side  of  the  Gate  of  entrance  is  a 
Group  in  marble ;  the  one  represents 
David  slaying  Goliath,  and  was  done  by 
Michael  Angelo ;  the  other  represents 
Hercules  slaying  Cacus.  This  Group,  al- 
though by  many  attributed  to  Donateilo, 
is,  there  isnotthe  least  doubt,  byBaccio 
Bandinelli.  The  Court  which  leads  to 
the  great  staircase  is  spacious,  and 
exhibits  superb  Columns,  which,  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  sub- 
extended  to  the  spot  where  Florence  now 
stands;  but  by  the  aid  of  a  tunnel  cot 
through  Monte  Gonfolina,  the  stagnant  wa- 
ters were  conveyed  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to  the 
sea. 
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ttitnted  for  those  raised  hj  Arnolfo. 
Bere  Ukewise  U  a  groap,  by  Rofsi  da 
Fiesole»  ofHercales  slayiiig  Cacof «  The 
Great  Hall  of  this  Palace  isamagnificent 
ipartment  with  respect  to  dimensions 
and  proportions;  and  displays  the  most 
celebrated  actions  of  the  Florentine 
Republic  and  the  Family  of  Xedieis, 
painted  by  Yasariy  four  pictures  excep> 
ted;  one  of  which«  by  Ligoizi,  represents 
tbe  Coronation  of  Gosimo  I.^-^anotber, 
tlie  twelve  Florentines  at  the  same  time 
Ambassadors  from  different  States  to 
Boniface  ¥111,  also  by  Ligozzi— a  third, 
(be  Election  of  Gosimo  I,  by  Cigoli 
-and  a  fourth,  the  Institution  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Stefano,  by  Passignano. 
This  Hall  likewise  contains  an  unfinish- 
ed Group  of  Victory  with  a  fallen  Foe, 
by  Michael  Angelo.  The  exploits  of 
FnriiisCamillus  are  painted  in  tempera, 
by  Salviati,  in  the  Sala  dell'  Udienza 
Yecchia. 

Thi$  Loggia  of  the  PaioMxo  Veeekio, 
called  loggia  dei  LanMi,  and  erected 
after  the  designs  of  Andrea  Orcagnai  is 
a  beautiful  open  Gallery  raised  on  five 
steps,  and  presenting  a  front  of  four 
Columns  and  three  Arches.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  support  a  Freize  and  pro- 
jecting Cornice :  the  construction  of  the 
roof  is  imrticuiarly  admired ;  and  tbe 
vhole  Edifice  considered  as  a  masterly 
combiuation  of  Greek  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Beneath  the  arches  of  this  Edi- 
fice are  the  following  pieces  of  sculpture: 
—A  Group,  in  bronze,  representing  Ju- 
dith and  Holofemes,  by  Donatello— ^ 
Group,  likewise  in  bronze,  of  Perseus 
and  Medusa,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini !  (The 
Basso-rilievo,  on  the  Pedestal  which 
sopports  this  group,  is  much  admired;)-— 
and  a  group,  in  marble,  of  a  young  Ro- 
man Warrior  carrying  ofT  a  Sabine  Fe- 
male, whose  Father  is  prostrate  at  his 
feel;  with  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  in 
Basso-rilievo,  on  the  Pedestal,  by  Gio- 
vanni  di  Bologna  II  Six  ancient  and  fine- 
ly-draped Statnes  of  Sabine  Priestesses 
line  the  wall  of  the  Loggia,  and  two 
Lions  of  marble,  brought  from  the  Villa- 
Medici,  at  Rome,  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  Entrance.— The  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  is 
the  first  specimen  of  circular  arches 
being  substituted  for  the  Gothic. 

The  Piazza  del  (rranducais  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Gosimo  I.»  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni  di 


Bologna ;  who  has  represented  the  Grand 
Duke  as  entering  Florence  in  triumph, 
after  the  conquest  of  Sieoa ;  and  on  the 
Pedestal  of  the  statue  tbe  fkte  of  tbe  van- 
quished City  is  recorded  in  Basso*riUevo. 
This  Piazia  likewise  contains  a  Fountain 
erected  by  Cosimo  I,  alter  the  design  of 
AmmannatI;  and  exhibiting  a  colossal 
statue  of  Neptune  in  a  car  drawn  by  four 
sea-horses,  with  Tritons  and  other  ap- 
propriate ornaments :  but  the  Fountain 
is  ill  placed ;  and  the  statue  of  Neptune 
much  too  gigantic  for  Its  situation. « 

The  Palazzo  del  Podeetd^  converted 
during  the  close  of  tbe  thirteenth  cen- 
tury into  a  Prison,  and  called  II  Bar- 
gello,  was  built  by  Arnolfo ;  and  merits 
notice  from  being  ont  of  the  early  spe- 
cimens of  Florentine  architecture.  Its 
Gate  exhibits  two  Lions,  the  supporters 
of  tbe  arms  of  Florence :  and  the  Walls 
of  the  Court  of  this  Edifice  are  covered 
with  Monumental  stones,  on  which  tbe 
names  of  citizens  who  held  the  offices 
of  Podesti,  Esecutore,  and  Capitano, 
during  the  Republican  Government,  are 
inscribed.  The  arms  of  the  Palazzo, 
consisting  of  Dragons,  Bears,  and 
chained  Dogs,  may  likewise  be  seen 
here. 

TheFabrieadegUUfizi,Yfh\ehcom'  { 
prebends  the  Royal  Gallery,  was  built  \^^^' 
by  Vasari :  tbe  exterior  part  of  the  edi- 
fice is  ornamented  with  Doric  Columns, 
forming  two  magnificent  Porticos, 
united  at  one  end  by  an  Arch,  which 
supports  the  apartments  occupied  by 
courts  of  justice ;  and,  over  this  arch,  is 
a  statue  of  Cosimo  I,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna;  together  with  recumbent  fi- 
gures of  Equity  and  Rigour,  by  Vin- 
cenzo  Danti. 

The  Magli€ibeehianaLihrary,  rich  in 
manuscripts  and  printed  books  otthe 
15th  century  (and  where  the  Florentine 
Academy  used  to  meet),  is  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  Royal  Gallery ;  the 
latter  is  usually  open  to  the  public  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  festivals  excepted. 

StaircaBB  leading  to  the  Royal  Gal- 
lery. Between  the  windows  is  the  Statue 
of  Bacchus,  in  marble. 
X^int  Vestibule.  A  Statue  of  Mars, 
and  another  of  Silenus,  with  an  Infant 
Bacchus,  both  in  bronze— ten  Busts  of 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Mcdlcls,— 
who  greatly  enriched  the  Gallery,— 
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among  which  is  that  of  the  great  Lo- 
renzo—four  Bassi-rilievi. 

Second  Vestibule,  A  Horse  in  marhle ; 
supposed  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
the  group  of  Nioheand  her  Children  I— 
Two  quadrangnlar  Columns,  which  ap- 
pear to  represent  the  victories  by  land 
and  sea  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated  :  on  one  of  these  Columns 
rests  a  Head  of  Cybele;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  fine  Bust  of  Jupiter-Hi  wild 
Boar  I!  said  to  be  Grecian  sculpture — 
colossal  Statues  of  Adrian,  Trajan,  and 
Augustus— two  wolf  dogs  1— a  Bust  of 
Leopoldo. 

^First  Corridor.  The  ceiling  of  this 
immense  Gallery  is  adorned  with  ara- 
^  besques :  round  the  walls  near  the  ceil- 
ing, are  portraits  of  the  most  renowned 
Characters  of  antiquity  comprehending 
generals,  statesmen,  princes,  and  lite- 
rati ;  and,  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  below 
the  portraits,  are  paintings  of  the  Flo- 
rentine School.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  Busts  of  the. 
Jtoman  Emperors,  and  many  of  their 
Relatives,  which  go  round  the  three 
Corridors.  The  first  Corridor  contains 
several  curious  Sarcophagi 4  one  ef 
which,  in  the  centre  of  this  apartment, 
near  the  entrance-door,  is  particularly 
admired.  On  the  left  side  are  Statues 
of  a  Wrestler,  Mercury,  and  Apollo,  all 
especially  worth  notice;  as  are  the  Sta- 
tues of  Apollo,  Urania,  and  Pan  with  the 
'^oung  Olynthus,  on  the  right  side. 

Second  Corridor.  On  each  side,  near 
the  ceiling,  is  a  continuation  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  dipst  renewed  Characters 
of  antiquity ;  here,  likewise,  are  paint- 
ings containing  the  history  of  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena,  together  with  several 
pieces  of  sculpture  : — namely,  Cupid  I 
, Bacchus  and  Ampelosl  a  Bacchante; 
Mercury  I  Leda ;  a  circular  Altar!  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Cleomenes; 
Cupid  and  Psyche ;  Venus^Anadyomene ! 
Pallas-Athenas ;  the  Pedestal  of  a  Can- 
delabrum dedicated  to  Mars,  on  which 
stands  a  small  triangular  Altar;  Gany- 
medes,  restored  by  Be nvenu to  Cellini; 
Ganymedes  with  the  Eagle!  Venus, 
whose  head  is  encircled  by  a  diadem 

(>)  Placed  near  the  windows. 

(a) Here  are  two  Busts  of  the  Child;  one 
being  finely  executed,  the  other  very  infe- 
rior. 
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which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
coloured  with  Tyrian  purple,  and  eo*- 
richedwith  gold  and  precious  stones  l! 
Torso  of  a  Faun!! 
-XKAtrd  Corridor.  The  ceiling  of  this 
immense  Gallery  is  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, representing  the  revival  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  with  other  historical  sub- 
jects ;  in  which  are  introduced  portraits 
of  all  the  most  eminent  Characters 
among  the  Florentines.  On  each  side, 
near  the  ceiling,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  portraits  of  the  most  renowned 
Characters  of  antiquity;  and,  on  the 
left  side,  below  the  portraits,  are  paint- 
ings by  the  Neapolitan  and  other 
Schools.  Here,  likewise,  is  a  large 
number  of  statues ;  among  which  are 
Marsyas,  restored  by  Donatello—  Mar- 
syas,  restored  by  Verrocchio— Thetis, 
seated  on  a  Sea-horse— Hygeia— a  Dis- 
cobolus, supposed,  by  Visconti,  to  be  an 
ancient  copy  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron 
— ^Minerva,  supposed  to  be  either  an 
Etruscan  work,  or  a  production  of  the 
Mgiua  School---Mercury,  the  upper  part 
ancient,  the  lower  part  modern— Apollo 
seated — ^sculapius,  supposed  to  have 
beenpartof  a  Group;  there  being,  on 
the  left  shoulder  of  this  Statue,  a  mark  of 
the  hand  of  another  figure— Marcus  Au- 
relius— Bacchus,  by  Michael  Angelo — 
Bacchus,  by  Sanso vino— Apollo  (unfi- 
nished), by  Michael  Angelo^St.  John 
Baptist,  by  Donatello— a  copy  of  the  Lao- 
coon,  by  Bandinelli — an  antique  recum- 
bent Statue  in  touchstone,  supposed  to 
represent  Morpheus!— and  an  Altar  de-. 
dicated  to  the  Lares  of  Augustus. 

Among  the  most  striking  Busts  in  the 
Corridors  are  those  of  Julius  Cesar,  in 
marble— Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Augus- 
tus— Marcus  Agrippa— Caligula- Nero 
when  a  child !— Otho !— Julia,  the  Daugh- 
ter ofTitus— Vespasian— Titus— Plotina^ 
the  consort  of  Trajan— Adrian— Anto- 
ninus Pius !— Faustina  the  elder  C')-^ 
Annius  Verus,  the  infant  son  of  Marcus 
Aurelius (a)— Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus (3j — Commodus— Seplimius  Severus 
— Caracalla— and  Geta. 

Adjoining  to  the  third  Corridor,  and 
not  far  distant  from  the  Statues  of  Mar- 

(3)  Here  are  four  Busts  of  Marcus  Aurelius; 
—that  which  represents  him  in  the  meridian 
of  life  being;  the  finest. 
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?'as,is«n  interesting  Apartment,  ealled 
he  Cabinet  of  Sculpture  of  tke  fifteenth 
eeniury,  and  containing  six  Bassini- 
lieyl,  by  Benedetto  di  Rovezzano,  repre- 
senting the  LifeS.  Giovanni  Gpalberto— 
sit  Bassi-rllievi,  by  Lucca  della  Robbia, 
intended  as  interior  decorations  for  the 
Duomo  at  Florence — two  unfinished 
Bassi-rilievi,  by  the  same  artist;  oneo^ 
which  represents  St.  Peter  delivered 
from  prison,  and  the  other  the  €ruc!- 
fixion  of  that  Apostle — four  Bassi-ri- 
liCTiyby  Bonatello,  intended  as  interior 
decorations  for  the  Duomo  At  Florence, 
and  forming  a  Dance  of  thirty  Genii-- 
an  unfinished  Basso-rilievo,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  which  represents  the  Madonna, 
the  Infant  Say  lour,  and  St.  John— a 
Basso-rilievo,  by  Antonio  Rossellino, 
which  represents  the  Madonna,  adoring 
the  Infant  Saviour— m  Basso-rilievo  of 
St.  John,  in  touchstone,  attributed  to 
Donatello — a  Bust  of  Pietro  de*  Medici, 
by  Mino  di  Fiesole— a  portrait  of  a  Fe- 
male, in  the  style  of  Donatello— a  Bust 
of  Macchiavelli,  executed  in  1495,  au- 
thor unitnown — a  Statue  of  St.  John,  by 
Michelozzo  Micbelozzi— and  a  Basso- 
rilievo,  by  Andrea  Yerocchio,  the  mas- 
ter of  I^onardo  da  Yincl. 

^Tahinet  of  Modern  Bronzes.  Ori- 
ginals, Mercury  standing  on  the  wind, 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna  I !— two  small 
models  of  this  fine  work,  and  a  model 
of  the*  seizure  of  the  Sabine  Virgins, 
attributed  to  the  same  great  Sculptor 
—six  Statues,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
representing  Juno,  Venus,  Vulcan, 
Apollo,  etc.  Over  the  door  of  entrance 
to  the  second  Cabinet  is  a  fine  Bust  of 
Cosimal,  by  Cellini.  This  cabinet  con- 
tains a  Model  in  wax,  and  another  in 
bronze,  of  Perseus,  by  Cellini— Abra- 
ham's sacrifice,  by  Ghiberti  I— the  statue 
of  a  Child  with  wings,  attributed  to  Do- 
natello—David,  by  Verrocchio — an  an- 
atomical Statue,  by  Cigoli— a  Basso-ri- 
liero  representing  a  Battle— Bassi-rl- 
)ie?i,  representing  St.  Francois  Xavier, 
St.  Joseph,  and  Santa  Teresa,  by  Soldani 
-^nda  recumbent  Statue,  by  Vecchiet- 
ta  of  Siena. 

yj Copies.  The  Venus  de*  Medici— the 
Arrolioo— the  Wrestlers— and  the  Faun 
orihe  Tribune,  all  by-Soldani— the  Toro 
Faroese,  found  buried  in  the  earth,  near 
Artiinino— a  small  but  admirable  Copy 


oftheLaocoon— anda  Bast  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

\/  Cabinet  of  Antique  Bronzes;  enclos- 
ed in  fourteen  glass-cases— the  first  of 
which  contains,  Apis,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Pluto,  and  a  remarkable  Head  of  Saturn; 
Juno,  with  Etruscan  characters  on  her 
hip !  a  Grecian  Bust  of  Minerva,  etc.— 
Second  case.  Venus  with  her  attributes 
—a  celestial  Venus— a  triumphant  Venus 
—an  Hermaphrodite !— an  Amazon  I— 
Mars  armed,  etc.  Third  case.  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchantes— a  Faun  blow- 
ing the  Doric  flute— the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules, represented  by  a  multitude  of 
small  Statues— a  Genius  gi vin  g  ambrosia 
to  Bacchus !  Fourth  case.  Victory,  For- 
tune, Genii,  Egyptian  divinities; among 
which  is  a  beautiful  Serapis,  and  Isis, 
crowned  with  a  disk,  holding  Horus  on 
her  lap.  Fifth  com.  Etruscan  divinities ; 
a  very  fine  collection.  Sixth  case.  Por- 
traits  of  men  and  women ;  fragments  of 
Statues,  beautifully  executed;  and  a 
small  Skeleton.  Seventh  case.  Animals 
of  various  kinds,  which  served  for  votive 
ofTerings,  Symbols,  and  military  En; 
signs ;  a  Hippogryph,  a  Chimnra ;  a 
Bull  with  a  man*s  head;  a  Roman  Eagle, 
which  belonged  to  the  twenty-fourth 
Legion— and  an  Open  Hand,  called,  by 
the  Romans,  Manipulus.  Eighth  case. 
Sacrificial  Instruments.      Altars,  and 
Tripods;  a  curioas  Sistrum;  a  mural 
Crown,  etc.    Ninth  ease.    Candelabra 
and   Lamps.     Tenth  case.    llelmetF, 
Spurs,  Bits,  etc.,  for    horses;   Rings, 
Bracelets,  Ear-rings,  all  made  of  gold; 
Mirrors  of  white  metal;  and  Needles 
made  of  hair.  Eleventh  case.  Ancient 
Inscriptions  graven*  on  bronze— a  Ma- 
nuscript, on  wax,  nearly  effaced— Ro- 
man Scales  and  Weights,  etc.    Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  cases.  Kitchen  Utensils 
—a  silver  Disk  !  on  which  is  engraved, 
"Flavius  Ardaburius,*'  who  was  Consnk 
of  Rome  in   342.     Fourteenth   case. 
Locks,  Keys,  and  some  Monuments  of 
the  primitive  Christians;  among  which 
is  a  Lamp  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  wi  th  a 
figure  of  St.  Peter  at  the  stern.  Middle 
of  the  cabinet.    The  Head  of  a  Horse  I 
Aiv  Orator,  with   Etruscan  Characters 
engraved  on  his  robe!!  this  fine  statue 
was  found  near  the  Lake  of  Perugia— a 
Chimaera,  with  Etruscan  Characters  en- 
graved on  one  of  the  legs !!  it  was  found 
near  Arezzo— an  Etruscan  Statue  of  a 
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G«niasy  or  perhaps  a  Bacchus,  fouDd  at 
Pesaro  1 1 !(')  A  Minerva,  injured  by  Are, 
but  very  beautiful ;  on  the  helmet  is  a 
Dragon,  the  symbol  of  vigilance  and 
prudence  1 1  This  statue  was  found  near 
Arezzo,  and  one  arm  has  been  restored. 
Behind  the  Chimsera  is  a  Torso  I  and 
before  it  a  Tripod  I  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  temple  oi  Apollo.  The 
cabinet  likewise  contains  four  Busts, 
found  in  the  sea,  near  Leghorn ;  they 
appear  to  be  Grecian  sculpture;  and 
one  of  them  resembles  Homer .(>) 
1  y^  Cabinet %of  ancient  V€ues  in  terra 
^^cotta.  This  cabinet  is  embellished  with 
a  pretty  Statue,  supposed,  from  its  pen- 
sive attitude,  to  have  originally  repre- 
sented theGenius  of  Death;  but  restored, 
by  mistalte,  as  a  Cupid.  The  Vases  are 
all  denominated  Etruscan ;  though  some 
of  them  were  found  in  Greece,  and 
others  in  the  Island  of  Elba :  the  major 
part,  however,  came  from  Yolterra, 
Arezzo,  Orbetello,  and  Sarteano,  near 
the  ancient  Clusiom ;  which  last-<named 
spot  furnished"  about  eight  hundred. 
Two  of  an  uncommon  size  adorn  the 
Armoire  numbered  S.  Some  of  the 
handsomest  are  inscribed  with  Greek 
characters;  and  one  of  these  adorns 
the  centre  of  the  Armoire  numbered  V. 
The  finest  Vase,  with  respect  to  form,  is 
black,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
Armoire  numbered  IIL  The  next  Ar- 
moire, numbered  IV,  contains  a  pair 
of  Vases  precisely  alike :  and  the  Vases 
in  the  Armoires  numbered  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
and  VIII,  are  all  Etruscan.  The  ground 
of  Etruscan  Vases  appears  to  be  almost 
universally  black;  and  the   paintings 

(<)  Winckelmana  seems  to  have  thought 
this  fine  statue  the  work  of  a  Greoaa  artist; 
especially  as  Pesaro  was  a  Gredaa  colony. 

(*)  The  Etruscan  Bronzes  of  the  Floreotioe 
jGallery  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
at  a  period  when  Sculpture  of  this  sort  had 
reached  its  zenith  of  perfection  in  Etruria;— 
where,  according  to  Pausanias,  bronze 
statues  existed  much  earlier  than  in  Greece. 
We  are  told  that  Romulus  had  his  statue 
made  of  bronze,  probably  by  an  Etruscan 
artist;  we  are  likewise  told  that  this  event 
occurred  about  the  eighth  Olympiad;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  worked  in 
bronze  till  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad. 

(3)  The  statues  placed  in  this  Hall,  to  repre- 
sent the  Tragedy  of  Niobe,  and  found  at 
Borne,  near  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  are  sixteen 


found  upon  them  Areqaently  represent 
national  games,  combats,  and  the  co- 
ronation of  victors.  This  cabinet  like- 
wise comprises  terra  eotta  Lamps,  and 
Figures  of  Animals;  which,  according 
to  Caylus,  were  offered  by  indigent  per- 
sons to  the  gods,  in  place  of  victims. 
^JHaU  ofNiobe.  At  the  upper  end  of 
^is  magnificent  apartment  is  the  cele- 
brated group  of  Niobe  and  her  Young- 
est Child;  supposed  to  have  been  done 
by  Scopas ;  and  generally  considered  as 
the  most  interesting  effort  of  the  Gre- 
cian chisel  Italy  possesses :  it  is  not, 
however,  perfect ;  as  one  of  the  mother's 
hands,  and  one  of  the  child's  feet,  have 
l>een  restored.    Round  the  apartment 
are  statues  of  the  other  Children  of 
Niobe,  which  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
various  artists.    The  Daughter,  next  to 
Niobe,  on  the  left,  is  admirably  execut- 
ed; the  opposite  Statue,  on  the  right, 
has  great  merit;  the  Dead  Son  is  won- 
derfully fine;  but  considering  the  fable, 
it  appears  extraordinary  that  the  scul|^ 
tor  should  have  placed  him  on  a  cushion. 
The  two  Daughters,  on  each  side  of  the 
Psedagogus,  and  the  third  Statue  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance-door,  have  great 
merit.    It  is  extremely  to  be  regretted 
ihBii  these  chef 8-d'(Buvre  of  art  are  not 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accord 
with  the  subject. 

The  second  Statue  .on  the  left  of  the 
entrance-door  is  a  Psyche,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  tragedy  of  Niobe ; 
but  was  introduced  mei-ely  to  ornament 
the  apartment ;  as  likewise  was  the  Sta- 
tue of  a  youth  kneeling,  and  apparently 
wounded.(3) 

in  number,  reckoning  the  Psedagogns.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Homer  and  Proper- 
tlus,  that  Niobe  had  only  six  sons  and  six 
daughters;  tbe  former  of  whom  fell  by  Ibe 
hand  of  Apollo,  and  Ave  of  the  latter  by  that 
of  Diana.  Other  writers  say  Niobe  had 
fburteen  children,  but,  at  tbe  same  time; 
admit,  that  one  of  them  ^Ghloris,  who 
married  tbe  Monarch  of  Pylos)  was  spared. 
The  Group^  therefore,  ought  not  to  consist  of 
more  than  thirteen,  or,  at  the  utmost,  fifteen 
persons.  Mr.  Cockerell,  an  able  and  ingenious 
English  architect,  long  resident  in  Greece, 
supposes  this  Group  to  have  been  the  decora- 
tHKi  for  the  tympan  of  the  pediment  of  a 
temple;  and  whoever  examines  the  decora- 
tions of  ancient  temples  must  coincide  with 
him  in  opinkn. 
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The  walls  of  this  room  are  adorned 
with  the  following  Pictures  :— Portrait 
of  an  otd  person,  supposed  to  be  the 
Mother  of  Rubens,  by  Vandyck— a  Wild 
Boar  Hunt,  by  Snyders  ! — ^Henri  IV.,  of 
France,  at  the  battle  of  lYry,  by  Rubens 
—the  Triumphal  Entry  of  Henri  IV., 
into  Paris,  byRnbens — a  Fortune-teller, 
byGherardo  delle  Nottt — and  the  Ma- 
donna and  Infaut  Sariour,  Mary  Magda- 
lene, David, etc.,  attributed  to  the  same 
master. 
\.  Cabinet  of  Baroecia.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  Gherardo  delle 
Kotti—the  Deposition  firom  the  Gross, 
byBronzino — the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
Jesns,  and  St.  Anne,  by  Luini— a  Story 
from  Ariosto,  by  Guido— Elizabeth,  Du- 
chess of  Mantua,  by  Andrea  Mantegna — 
Jesus  arrested,  by  Soddoma — a  Man  with 
a  Monkey  on  his  Shoulders,  by  Annibale 
Caracci! — the  Madonna  entreating  our 
Saviour  to  bless  the  Charitable,  called 
the  Madonna  del  Popolo,  by  Baroccio ! ! 
—Portrait  of  Julian  de*  Medici,  Duke  of 
Nemours,  by  Alessandro  Allori— Small 
picture  of  a  Female,  by  Holbein — por- 
trait of  Elizabeth  Brandts,  the  first  Wife 
of  Rubens,  by  that  niaster! — ^the  Dispute 
in  the  Temple,  by  Gararaggio— portrait 
of  Galileo,  by  Subtermaji ! — ^the  Magda- 
lene, by  Carlo  Doicil — St.  Peter  healing 
the  lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple, 
by  Cosimo  Gamberucci ! — Head  of  St. 
Peter  in  tears,  by  Volterrano  I— the  same 
subject,  by  Lanfranco! — the  Virgin  in 
grief,  by  Sassoferrato  ! — portrait  of  a 
Princess  resembling  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scotland,  by  Vandyck— portrait  of  the 
Sculptor  Francavilla,  by  Porbus — por- 
trait of  Vangelista  Scappi,  by  Francia— 
a  Bacchanalian  Party,  by  Rubens!— 
Philip  IV.,  of  Spain,  on  horseback,  by 
Velasquez — St.  Glovis  of  the  Cordeliers, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  praying  to  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Carlo  Dolct — the  Infant  Jesus 
with  Angels,  by  Albano— the  Empress 
Santa  Galla  Placidia,  being  a  portrait  of 
Felicia,  second  Wife  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  by  Carlo  Dolci. 

This  Cabinet  contains  four  Tables  of 
Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  called  Opera 
di  Commesso.i')  The  octagon  Table  in 
the  centre  of  the  Cabinet  displays  to- 

(0  Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  called  Opera 
dl  Commesso,  consists  of  sparks  of  gems,, 
and  mioate  pieces  of  the  batirdest  and  most 
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pazes,  onyxes,  agate,  lapls-lazull ,  etc. 
It  occupied  the  time  of  twenty-two  ar- 
tificers for  twenty-five  years,  and  cost 
forty  thousand  sequins. 
\.y€abfnet  of  Inscriptiom.  Besides  a 
considerable  number  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Inscriptions,  here  are  several  interesting 
Heads  and  Busts;  namely,  Brutus,  by 
Michael'  Angelo,  only  just  begun ;  and, 
above  it,  the  first  work  of  that  great  ar< 
tist  (the  Head  of  a  Satyr),  executed  when 
he  was  but  fifteen,  and  the  cause  of  his 
introduction  to  the  Platonic  Academy— 
Cameades— Scipio !  rare— Sappho— So- 
lon I— flead  of  an  old  Man  admirably  pre* 
served— Anacreon— Head,  in  lapis  suil- 
lius,  supposed  to  represent  Euripides- 
Marcus  Antonius  the  Triumvir,  a  colossal 
Bust,  and  very  rare— Demosthenes— Ci- 
cero I— and  Plato !— the  last  very  rare, 
and  displaying  the  name  of  the  philoso- 
pher in  Greek  characters.  Here  likewise 
is  a  valuable  basso-rilievo,  supposed  to 
represent  the  Earth,  Air  and  Water— and 
the  centre  of  the  Apartment  contains  an 
Altar  of  granite,  with  Figures  in  alto-ri- 
lievo,  and  a  Statue  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics (probably  an  Osiris)  resting  on 
the  Altar.  On  each  side  of  this  Statue  is 
a  small  Idol,  and  behind  it  a  Figure  of  a 
larger  size,  seated.  This  Work,  called 
Pompa  Isiaca,  is  supposed  to  be  ante- 
rior to  the  time  of  Adrian. 
*<- Cabinet  of  the  Hermaphrodite.  The 
ehef'd'ctuvreof  Grecian  Scuplture  which 
gives  its  name  to  this  Apartment  reposes 
on  a  Lion*s  Skin,  and  resembles  the  cele- 
brated Hermaphrodite  of  the  Paris  Gal- 
lery. Near  the  door  of  entrance  are  two 
Fragments,  one  of  which  (in  Parian  mar- 
ble) seems  to  have  represented  Bacchus, 
or  a  Faun,  and  is  highly  estimated;  the 
other  (a  Torso  of  basalt)  appears  to  have 
been  done  by  a  distinguished  artist.— 
This  Cabinet  likewise  contains  Hercules 
strangling  the  Serpents  sent  by  Juno  to 
devour  him!— two  Children  anda  Goose, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  fountain 
—a  beautiful  Infant  crowned  I— a  colos- 
sal Head  of  Alexander,  Grecian  sculp- 
ture, and  particularly  fine  1 1— a  colossal 
Head  of  Juno— and  a  colossal  Head  of 
an  old  Person  with  a  beard;  but  whom 
it  represents  is  unknown ! 

precious  marbles,  so  placed  as  to  imitate 
flowers,  insects,,  and  painting  of  every  de- 
scription. 
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Cabinet  of  Egyptian  Antiquities.— 
Fixed  in  the  wall,  on  the  left  of  the  door 
of  entrance  to  this  Cabinet,  is  a  very  cu- 
rious Tablet  in  high  preservation— the 
basso-rilievo  opposite  to  the  Mummy, 
and  that  below  the  window,  merit  no- 
tice ;  the  first  on  account  of  its  size  and 
execution;  the  second  because  it  repre- 
sents several  trades,  a  very  uncommon 
circumstance.    Fronting  the  window, 
is  a  well-preserved  Mummy  on  a  Bed  of 
modern  workmanship,  imitated  from  an 
Egyptian  painting.  Here  likewise i^re  the 
coffins  in  which  the  Mummy  was  found ; 
curious  Papyri ;  and  three  Glass  Cases, 
filled  with  Vases,  Idols,  small  Mummies 
of  various  Animals,  etc.  etc. 
,  /      Cabinet    containing    Portraits    of 
Painters ,  chiefly  done  by  themselves. 
In  the  centre  of  this  apartment  is  the 
celebrated  Vase  of  the  Villa  Medicis, 
adorned  with  bassi-rilievi  representing 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia ! !— The  ceiling 
is  painted  by  Pietro  Dandini:  round  the 
walls  are  portraits  of  Raphael,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  the 
Garacci  Family,  Domenichino,  Albano, 
Guercino,  Guido,  Vandyck,  Velasquez, 
Rembrandt,  Charles  Lebrun,  Vander- 
Werf,  etc.  etc.    The  Apartment  which 
communicates  with  this,  likewise  con- 
tains Portraits  of  Painters.    The  ceiling 
is  painted  by  Bimbacci ;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  is  a  magnificent  Table 
of  F  lorentine  Mosaic-work.    R  ound  the 
walls  are  Portraits  of  Mengs,Batoni,  Rey- 
nolds, Angelica  Kaufmann,  Canova,and 
Madame  Lebrun :  and  here  is,also,  a  mar- 
ble  Bust  of  Mrs.  Damer,  done  by  herself. 
r  Cabinets  containing  Pictures  of  the 

^^  Venetian  School.  Portrait  of  Sansovino, 
by  Titian—portrait  of  an  Old  Man,  by 
Morone— our  Saviour  dead,  by  Giovanni 
Bellino— a  Figure  in  a  Spanish  dress,  by 
Morone— the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  St. 
John,  etc.,  by  Titian— portraits  of  all  the 
Bassano,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  Da  Ponte  Family,  with  Titian  and 
his  Wife  in  the  back-ground,  by  Jacopo 
da  Ponte,  called  Bassano  I — portrait  of 
the  Venetian  Admiral,  Veniero,  by  Tin- 
toretto—Venus with  her  Attendants, 
and  Adonis  dead,  by  Bonvicino— por- 
traits of  Francesco  Duke  of  Urbino,  and 
his  Duchess,  by  Titian !— four  Heads,  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  Paris  Bordone,  Tiberio 
Tinelli,  and  Campagnola— portrait  of  a 
Person  dressed  in  red  and  black,  and 
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leaning  on  a  Table,  by  Paris  Bordone — 
two  Dogs,  by  Bassano— the  Madonna, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  S.  Antonio,  by  Ti- 
tian!— portrait  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
the  father  of  Cosimo  I.,  by  Titian  I— the 
Marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  by  Tinto- 
retto—portrait of  a  Man  in  black  with 
red  hair,  by  Bordone— portrait  of  Pan- 
tera,  when  old,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
by  Morone— the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  St.  Catherine,  who  is  offering  him 
a  pomegranate,  by  Titian!!— and  the 
portrait  of  a  Woman   with  Flowers, 
commonly  called  The  Flora!   by  the 
same  master— a  Warrior,  by  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo— a  Head,  by  Morone— the 
Last  Supper,  by  Bonifazio— the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Paolo  Veronese— portrait  of 
Sansovino  in  old  age,  by  Tintoretto- 
portrait  of  a  Knight  of  Malta,  by  Gior- 
gione— portrait  of  Catherine  Cornaro, 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  in  the  character  of 
St.  Catherine — portrait  of  a  Geometri- 
cian, by  Palma  Vecchio. 
fyCabinet  of  Gems,  etc.    This  apart- 
unent  is  ornamented  with  fine  columns 
of  oriental  alabaster,  and  verde  antique; 
and  contains  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  Gems,  etc.  (most  of  which  were  col- 
lected by  the  Medicean  Princes),  toge- 
ther with  a  Table  of  Florentine  mosaic- 
work,  executed  when  the  manufacture 
.  was  in  its  infancy,  and  representing  the 
ancient  Port  of  Leghorn. 
j/ Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Prench  School,    The  ceilings  of  this 
apartment,  and  those  which  communi- 
cate with   it,   were  painted,   by  the 
Poccetti  School.    Among  the  Pictures 
by  French  artists  are— Portraits  of  Al- 
fieri,  and   the  Countess  d* Albany,  by 
Xavier  Fabre,  of  Montpellier— Theseus 
raising  the  enormous  stone  under  which 
his  Father  hid  the  sword  Theseus  was 
to  take  to  Athens,  by  Nicolas  Poussin — 
Bust  of  a  Man  clothed  in  black,  by  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne- the  Repose  in 
Egypt,  by  Bourdon — a  Landscape,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin— Venus  and  Adonis  on 
Mount  Ida,  by  Nicolas  Poussin — and  two 
Battle-pieces,  by  Borgognone. — In  the 
centre  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  Statue  of  Ve- 
nus extracting  a  thorn  from  her  foot; 
and   likewise   the  Statue  of  a  Youth 
examining  one  of  his  feet,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wounded.    Whom 
this  Statue  was  intended  to  represent 
seems  doubtful. 
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is^jPtiMnet  containing  Pieture$  of  the 
^Flemhk  School.  Bust  of  a  Man  wrapped 
up  in  fur,  with  a  cap  on  his  head,  hy 
Denner !— Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Ruhens 
— ^Portrait  of  a  Man  in  a  black  cap,  with 
a  paper  in  his  right  hand,  by  Holbein ! — 
a  Landscape  at  sunset,  by  Claude  I — Por- 
trait of  Southwell,  by  Holbein— the  in- 
terior of  a  Church,  by  Peter  Neft— Fruit, 
by  Abraham  Mignon— Gamesters,  by 
John  Van  Son—the  inside  of  a  prison 
where  the  death  of  Seneca  is  represent- 
ed, by  Peter  Neff!— portrait  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  by  Holbein— a  small  picture 
of  Francis  1.,  of  France,  on  horseback, 
by  Holbein— and  another  view  of  the 
interior  of  a  Church,  by  Peter  Neff. 
[yA^ahinet  eoniaining  Pictures  of  the 
Dutch  School.    Peasants  at  table,  by 
John  Steen — a  Woman  selling  Fritters, 
hy  Gerard  Dow— a  Miser,  painted  in  the 
style  of  Rembrandt,  by  Horace  Paulyn— 
a  Man  with  a  Lantern,  by  Adrian  Van 
Osta'de — a    Schoolmaster    teaching    a 
Child  to  read>  by  Gerard  Dow !— a  Pea- 
sanrs  Family  in  their  cottage,  by  Rem- 
brandt— ^hinc  pictures  by  Francis  Mie- 
ris,  namely,  a  Charlatan  exhibiting  his 
tricks— an  old  Lover  and  his  Mistress— 
a  Man  seated  at  table  with  a  bottle  of 
beer;  and  near  him,  a  Woman  and  a 
Han  aslee|>— the  portrait  of  the  Son  of 
Mieris— his  own  portrait— ditto,  in  an- 
other attitude — a  Woman  sleeping,  and 
two  other  figures— the  Painter's  Family 
—and  a  Peasant  cutting  Bread,  while 
his  Wife  drinks  beer.— The  Judgment 
of  Solomon,  by  Vander-Werf-r-and  the 
Saviour  in  the  Manger  I  by  the  same 
artist— a  Landscape,  by  Ruysdael,  which 
represents  a  storm  going  off— the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds, i>y  Poelenburg 
—and  two  Landscapes  with  Cattle,  by  | 
Adrian  Vandcr-Velde. 
\^  Cabinet  containing  Picture*  of  the 
Italian  School.     Venus  reposing,  by 


(<)  On  the  base  of  the  Venus  de*  Medici  is 
the  name  of  Cleomencs,  ao  Atheoiaa,  and  the 
Kmof  Apollodorus.  Some  Antiquaries,  there- 
fore, suppose  this  statue  to  have  been  his 
work ;  but  their  opinion  is  not  well  ground- 
ed; for  that  part  of  the  Base  which  bears 
the  loecription  was  broken,  aud  has  been 
mtored;  moreover,'  as  Cleomenes  was  not  a 
very  ce1dl>raf  ed  sculptor,  it  seems  improba- 
ble that  he  stiould  have  produced  a  work 
precisely  in  the  graceful,  delicate,  and  high- 
ly-fiBished  style  of  Praxiteles. 


Albano— two  small  pictures  by  Titian, 
one  of  which  represents  our  Saviour  at 
the  House  of  the  Pharisee ;  the  other  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Angels— the 
Head  of  Medusa,  by  Caravaggio !— Bust 
of  the  Madonna  pressing  the  Infant  Sa- 
viour to  her  bosom,  by  Carlo  Cignani ! 
—a  Undscape  with  Persons  singing,  by 
Guercino— Europa,  by  Albano^the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  by  Dosso  Dossi 
—the  Madoana,  the  Saviour,  and  St. 
John  with  Joseph  in  the  back-ground, 
by  Schidone— the  Madonna,  the  Saviour, 
and  St.  John,  by  Massari— the  same 
subject,  by  Guido— Diana*s  Bath,  by 
Solimene— the  Breaking  of  Bread,  by 
Palma  Vecchlo— Rock  Scenery*  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  I— and  the  Annunciation,  by 
.Garofolo. 

X^-ahinetcalledthe  Tribune.  This  ele- 
gant apartment,  built  after  the  design  of 
Buontalenti,  and  paved  with  precious 
marbles,  contains  admirable  specimens 
ofsculpture  and  painting.  Here  Is  the 
Venus  de*  Medici,  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Praxiteles! I!  I{'V-the  Apollo 
(called  ApollinoU)  attributed  to  the 
same  great  artist— the  dancing  Faun  I!! 
evidently  a  production  of  the  best  age 
of  ancient  sculpture,  and  excellently 
restored  by  Michael  Angelo(»)— the 
Arrotinoll  found  at  Rome,  and  suppos- 
ed to  represent  the  Scythian  Slave,  when 
commanded  to  flay  Marsyas-^nd  the 
group  of  the  ioffafori,  or  wrestlers  11(9) 
found  with  the  Niobe.  The  Venus  de* 
Medici  is  about  five  English  feet  in 
height;  the  right  arm,  and  the  left, 
from  the 'elbow  downward,  are  mo- 
dem ;  indeed  the  statue,  when  first  dis- 
covered, was  broken  in  thirteen  places. 
Pliny  mentions  six  famous  Venuses;  one, 
I  by  Phidias,  which  stood  under  the  Por- 
tico of  Octavia,  at  Rome :  another,  finish- 
ed by  Phidias,  but  begun  by  his  pupil ; 

H  The  great  Anatomist,  Mr. Bell,  inhisin 
teresting  Observalioos  upon  Italy,  expresses 
a  belief  that  this  Statue  was  originally  a 
drunke  n,  not  a  dancing  Faun. 

(3)  Winckelroann  thought  this  work  not 
unworthy,  either  of  Cephissodorus,  who 
made  the  Symplegma  at  Ephesus,  or  of  He- 
liodorus,  who  executed  a  similar  group. 
These  artists  were  the  sons  of  Praxiteles. 
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and  this  stood  just  without  the  town  of 
Athens;  another,  at  Rome,  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Brutus  Gallaicus ;  and  a  fourth, 
by  an  unknown  artist,  which  was  placed 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace;  another,  made 
by  Praiiteles,  and  veiled,  was  purchased 
by  the  people  of  Cos;  and  the  sixth,  an 
undraped  figure,  was  sent  to  Gnidus : 
but  this  latter,  the  more  excellent  work 
of  the  two,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  at  Constantinople;  as  was 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  the 
Juno  of  Samos,  etc.  It  seems,  therefore, 
impossible  to  discover,  from  the  author 
just  quoted,  whether  the  modest  and 
beautiful  Venus  de'  Medici  be,  or  be 
not,  the  child  of  Praxiteles.  This  statue 
is  of  Parian  Marble.  Among  the  Pictures 
of  the  Tribune  are,  the  Epiphany,  by 
Albert  Durer— Endymion  sleeping,  by 
Guercino— a  Sybil,  by  the  same  magic 
pencil— a  Holy  Family,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo— portrait  of  Cardinal  Agucchia, 
by  Domenichino— Venus,  with  a  Love 
behind  her,  by  Titian— another  Venus, 
with  flowers  in  her  right  hand,  and  at 
her  feet  a  dog!  also  byTitian— a  portrait 
of  the  prelate  BeccadeUi,  by  the  same 
master— a  Holy  Family,  with  the  Magda- 
lene, and  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  by  Parmi- 
gianino— three  pictures,  ,  namely,  the 
Circumcision,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Resurrection,  byMan- 
tegna— the  Madonna,  aur  Saviour,  S. 
Francesco,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto !— the  Madonna  in 
eontemplation,byGuido!— the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  by  Daniello  da  Vol- 
terra!!— the  Holy  Family  and  St.  Ca- 
therine, by  Paolo  Veronese— a  Bac- 
chante, Pan,  etc.,  by  Annibale  Caracci  !I 
— St.  Peter,  by  Lanfranco— St.  Jerome, 
by  Spagnoletto— the  Madonna,  our  Sa- 
viour, St.  John,  and  S.  Sebastiano,  the 
two  former  sealed,  the  two  latter  stand- 
ing, by  Pietro  Perugino !— Six  pictures 
by  Raphael,  namely,  a  portrait  of  Mad- 
dalena  Doni,  a  Florentine  lady,  in  his 
first  style— two  Holy  Families,  in  an  im- 
proved style,  though  still  partaking  of 
the  Perugino  School— St.  John  in  the 
wilderness!!!  a  portrait  of  PopeGiulio  II! 
and  another  of  La  Fornarina!  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  attachment  to  Ra- 
phael, all  three  painted  in  his  last  and 
best  style— a  portrait,  by  Vandyck,  sup- 
posed^to  represent  Jean  de  Montford — 
and  another  representing  Charles  V.,  on 


horseback— Francis  r.,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
by  Baroccio— the   Prophets,   Job  and 
Isaiah,  by  FraBartolommeo  della  Portal 
—the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Correggio  ! 
—the  Virgin  adoring  the  Infant  Jesus, 
by  ditto !— the  Decapitation  of  St.  John, 
by  ditto— Herodias  receiving  the  Head 
of  St.  John,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ! — a 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Giulio  Romano^ 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Schidone— Hercules 
between  Vice  and  Virtue,  by  Rubens. 
f£abinets  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Tuscan  School.    Jesus  sleeping  on  his 
Cross,  by  Cristofano  Allori— the  Head  of 
Medusa,  with  the  hair  changed  into  ser- 
pents, by  Leonardo  da  Vinci!— a  fine 
Head  (supposed  to  represent  Raphael), 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— the  Nativity  and 
the  Circumcision,  two  pictures,  in  one, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo !— the  birth  of  St. 
John,  by  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fiesole — S. 
Francesco,  by  Cigoli— S.  Lucia,  by  Carlo 
Dolci— small  Portraits  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarca,  Tuscan  School— the  Coronation 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fie- 
sole—the  Epiphany,  by  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo— S.  Ive,  reading    Petitions  of 
Widows  and  Orphans,  byEmpoli— Bust 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  painted  by  himself 
—the  Decapitation  of  Holofernes,  by 
Artemisia  Lomi— the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  containing  Portraits  of  the  Medici 
Family,  by  Lippino— the  Visitation,  by 
Albertlnelli !— a  sketch  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— the 
Holy  Virgin  enthroned,  with  the  Infant 
Saviour,  St,  John,  etc.,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo—the  same  subject,  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo— the  Descent  of  our  Saviour 
into  Purgatory,  by  Bronzino— a  Child 
grasping  a  Bird,  likewise  by  Bronzino— 
S.  Zenobio,  Bishop  of  Florence,  recalling 
a  dead  Child  to  life,  by  Ridolpho  Ghir- 
landajo—the  Corpse  of  the  Saint  carried 
to  the  Duomo,  by  the  same  master — the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Cigoli— 
Joseph  presen ting hisFather  to  Pharaoh, 
by  Pontormo. 

The  Collections  of  Medals,  Camei,  and 
Intagli,DrawingsandEngravings,which 
belong  to  the  Florentine  Gallery,  cannot 
be  seen  by  Foreigners  without  a  special 
order. 

/The  Palazzo  Pitti,  now  the  Royal 
Residence,(< )  was  begun  after  the  design 

(>)  Luoca  Pitti,  an  ostentations  Florentine, 
and  the  contemporary  of  Cosimo  Pater  Pa- 
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of  FHippodi  SerBranellesco,  the  most 
celebrated  architect  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  finished  by  Ammannati.    In 
the  Quadrangle,  is  the  Basso-rilievo  of 
a  Mule,  who  constantly  drew  a  sledge 
which  contained  the  materiats  employed 
in  the  building;  and  over  this  Basso- 
rilieyoisa  Statue  of  Hercules,  attribut- 
ed to  Lysippus.('  )0n  theGraund-floor  is 
a  Chapel,  which  contains  a  beautiful 
Altar  of  Florentine  work,  with  the  Last 
Supper,  executed  in  pietre  dure,  in  its 
centre — the  ceiling  and  walls  are  adorn- 
ed with  Frescos,  of  which  that  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion  seems  the  best. 
The  Ground-floor  likewise  contains  fine 
Frescos,  by  Sebastiano  RIcci,  Giovanni 
da  San  Giovanni,etc.  The  firstroom  up- 
$tairs  contains  ten  Statues  taken  from 
the  Villa  Medici ;  and  the  best  of  these 
is  a  M inerra.     The  Second  room  con- 
tains Busts  of  Boman  Emperors,  like- 
wise taken  from  the  Villa  Medici.  Other 
rooms  contain  a  princely  collection  of 
Paintings ;  some  of  the  most  striking 
among  which  were,  in  the  autumn  of 
1827,  thus  arranged :  {*) — 1st  room.  Two 
large  Landscapes,  by  Saf^ator  Rosa  I!  -— 
Gipsies  telling  a  Youth  his  fortune,  by 
Cararaggio— two   Landscapes,  by  Ru- 
bens!—the  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Cate- 
rina,  by  Bassano — ^Titian*s  Fayourite, 
by  Titian — and  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
Infant  ^sus,  likewise  by  Titian.  Second 
room.    The  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant 
Jesas,  by  Murillo— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Giulio  RomaBO— the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Cigoli — the  blessed  Virgin, 
the  Infant  Saviour,  and  Elizabeth,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto— the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo !— Head 
of  Rembrandt,  by  himself.  Thirdroom. 
The  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  by  Ra- 
phael!!!— Mars  escaping  from  the  arms 
of  Venus,  by  Rubens  I! !— the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  Santa  Ca- 
terioa,  etc.  by  Raphael.— Rubens  and 
his  Friends,  by  Rubens !— and  Herodias 
irttli  the  Head  of  St.  John.  Fourry^ room. 
Two  large  Battle-pieces,  by  Salvator  Ro- 
sa n~Catiline*s  Conspiracy,  by  the  same 
great  master— the   Fates,   by  Michael 

^i^.  be^an  to  erect  this  Palace;  but  had  not 
atfficieDt  wealth  to  finish  it 
('j  According^  to  Winckelmana,  this  statue, 
tmfib  ancient,  ia  of  a  ame  posterior  to  that 
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AngeloII— St.  Mark,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo ll—and  the  Madonna  in  glory,  with 
Saints   contemplating  the  Vision,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  I    Fifth  room.    The 
Hours,  by  Giulio  Romano !— The  Saviour 
and  Saints,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  !~the 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  etc.  (being  a  copy 
from    Correggio),   by    Baroccio^and 
Calvin,  Luther,  and  Caterina  a  Boria, 
by  Giorgione  da  Castel  Franco,  one  of 
the  Founders  of  the  Lombard  School! 
This  Collection   is  likewise  enriched 
with  the  following  pictures:— The  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  by  Raphael!— The 
Saviour  dead,  by  Pietro  Perugino— the 
Madonna  enthroned,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo—Astrologers,  by  Zingano— Hunt- 
ers with  game,  by  Giovanni  da    San 
Giovanni— our  Saviour  at  supper,  by 
Palma  Vecchio— a  portrait  of  the  Secre- 
tary San  Juliano,  by  Cristorano  Allori 
—a  Child,  by  Santi  di  Tito— the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  hy  Andrea  del  Sarto 
—a  Holy  Family,  by  Pordenone— two 
Pictures  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto— a  copy  of  Raphael's 
fresco  of  St.  Peter  delivered  from  prison, 
by  Federico  Zuccari— the  Madonna  and 
Angels,  by  Luca  Giordano— St.  Peter,  by 
Carlo  Dolci— our  Saviour  and  other  Fi- 
gures,   by  Cigoli— S.  Sebastiano,    by 
Titian— two  pictures  of  the  Assumption, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto— S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Annibale  Caracci— Cleopatra,  by  Guido 
—Andrea  del  Sarto  and  his  Wife,  by 
himself— Giulo  II.,  by  Raphael ! !— St. 
John,  by  Carlo  Dolci— a  half-length  Fe- 
male Figure,  by  Carlo  Dolci— Leo  X.,  by 
Raphael ! !— our  Saviour  and  the  Ma- 
donna crowned,  by  Carlo  Dolci— a  Mag- 
dalene, by  Titian— a  Child,  by  Correggio 
—St.  John,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a  Holy 
Family,  by  Schidone !— The  Ceilings  or 
these  apartments,  up-stairs,  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  his  Scholars,  re- 
present the  patriotic  actions  of  the  Me- 
dici family,  under  emblems  taken  frOm 
Heathen  Mythology. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Venere,-^ 
Minerva  forcing  a  Youth  (by  whom  is 
meant  Costmo  L),  from  the  arms  of  Ve- 
nus, to  place  him  under  the  guidance  of 

(3)  The  disposition  of  the  easel  pictures  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  is  so  often  altered,  that  ii 
would  be  impossible  to  specify  in  what  room 
each  work  may  be  found. 
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Hercules;while  the  Genius  of  War  shows 
bim  the  laurel  wreath  he  ought  to  aspire 
after— The  Continence  of  Scipio— An- 
tiochus  quitting  his  Mistress,  to  go 
where  duty  calls  him— Crispus,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  resisting  the 
Solicitations  of  Fausta»  his  stepmother 
— Cyrus  dismissing  his  prisoner.  Pan- 
thea,  that  he  might  not  be  seduced  by 
her  charms— Augustus  showing  Cleo- 
patra that  her  beauty  had  not  power  to 
captivitate  him— Alexander  receiving 
the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius  with  hu- 
manity, but  without  being  betrayed 
into  faulty  admiration  of  the  latter— 
Massinissa  sending  poison  to  the  Queen 
of  Numidia,  that  she  might  avoid,  by 
death,  the  disgrace orswelling  Scipio*s 
triumph. 

While  Pietro  da  Cortona  was  employed 
in  painting  the  Camera  di  Venere,  Fer- 
dinando  U.,  who  came  to  view  the  work, 
expressed  great  admiration  of  a  child 
drowned  in  tears.  **  See,  **  replied  the 
painter,  **with  what  facility  children 
are  made  either  to  laugh  or  weep!'* 
and,  so  saying,  he  gave  one  stroke 
with  his  brush,  and  the  child  appeared 
to  be  laughing;  til1,wilh  another  stroke, 
be  restored  the  countenance  to  its  ori- 
ginal form. 

Ceiling  of  the  Catnera  d'Apolto.  A 
Youth,  who  again  represents  Cosimo  I., 
inspired  with  poetic  fire,  and  Apollo 
showing  him  the  celestial  globe,  that  he 
may  sing  of  its  wonders— Cassar  attend- 
ing to  instructive  books  as  he  walks, 
that  he  may  not  waste  time— Augustus, 
after  having  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
cherishing  the  Muses,  and  listening  to 
the  ^neid— Alexander  preparing  to 
march,  and  taking  with  him  part  of  the 
Iliad— the  Emperor  Justinian  forming  a 
code  of  laws. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Marta. 
Cosimo  i.,  under  the  form  of  a  young 
warrior,  leaping  out  of  a  boat,  and 
combating  with  his  lance  \  while  Mars 
assists  him,  by  darting  lightning  at  his 
Enemies— Castor  and  Pollux  carrying 
the  spoils  of  the  Vanquished  to  Hercules, 
who  makes  them  into  a  trophy— Capti- 
ves loaded  with  chains  supplicating  the 
Goddess  of  Victory;  Peace,  with  the 
olive-branch  in  her  hand,  giving  them 
comfort;  while  Abundance  revives,  and 
scatters  blessings  among  the  conquer- 
ed people. 


Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Giove,  Ju- 
piter receiving  a  young  Hero,  who  still 
representsCosimo  I.,  and  is  conducted  to 
Olympus;  by  Hercules  and  Fortune,  in 
order  to  receive  a  crown  of  immortality. 
A  Genius  holds  his  hands  before  the 
Hero*s  eyes,  to  prevent  their  being  daz- 
zled by  the  splendour  of  the  Thunderer; 
while  another  Genius  presents  the  young 
man's  armour,  perforated  with  javelins, 
to  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  who  engraves 
his  name  upon  a  shield :  she  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  just  begun,  and  only  written 
the  initial  letter  of  the  word  Medicis, 
The  Frescos,  in  form  of  a  fan,  represent 
the  emblems  of  Peace ;  namely,  Minerva 
planting  an  Olive-tree— Mars  mounted 
on  Pegasus— Castor  and  Pollux  with 
their  horses  coupled  together— Vulcan 
reposing  in  his  forge— Diana  sleeping 
after  the  chase.  Apollo,  god  of  arts,  and 
Mercury,  god  of  commerce  and  wealth, 
appear  among  the  emblems  of  peace ; 
while  the  General  of  the  Vanquished  is 
represented  as  making  ineffectual  ef- 
forts to  snap  his  chains;  in  which  at- 
tempt he  is  aided  by  Discord,who  carries 
in  her  hand  a  torch  to  relume  the  flames 
of  war. 

Ceiling  of  the  Stanza  di  Ereole. 
Hercules  on  the  Funeral  Pile;  above 
which  is  the  Apotheosis  of  that  Hero, 
whom  Mars  and  Prudence  conduct  to 
Olympus,  where  he  receives  a  crown  of 
immortality. 

In  an  elegantly-furnished  Suite  of 
Apartments,  opposite  to  that  which  con- 
tains the  Pictures,  are  magnificent  Vases 
of  Sevres  Porcelain:  ornamented  Clocka; 
Tables  of  Florentine  Mosaic  Work;  and 
Canova's  celebrated  Venus :  and  in  the 
Grand  Duke's  Library  are  the  Manu- 
scripts of  Machiavelli  and  Galileo,  toge- 
ther with  several  other  Manuscripts  and 
Printed  Works,  which  merit  inspection. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti  may  usually  be  seen 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Custode  up-stairs 
expects  from  four  to  six  pauls,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  party  he  attends; 
and  the  servant  below-stairs  expects 
two  pauls. 

The  Giardino  di  BohoK  open  to  the 
public  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  is  ^ 
very  large,  and  contains  several  pieces 
of  sculpture ;  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  two  Dacian  Prisoners,  in 
oriental  porphyry,  at  the  entrance ;  a 
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colossal  Ceres ;  the  FounlaiD  al  the  end 
of  the  principal  walk,  decorated  with  a 
colossal  Neptune  standing  on  a  granite 
basin  above  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  Ganges,  Nile,  and  Euphrates 
beneath,  all  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna; 
Neptune,  in  bronze,  surrounded  with 
Sea-monsters,  by  Lorenzi ;  and  four 
unfinished  Statues  by  Michael  Angelo. 

j/^  The  Mtueo  d' Istoria  Naturals^  001- 
lecled  by  the  Grand-Duke  Leopoldo,  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  Museum  existing, 
with  respect  to  the  anatomical  prepara- 
tions in  wax  and  wood,  the  petrifactions 
and  minerals,  and  the  thick-leafed, 
milky,  and  spongy  plants ;  which  cannot 
be  preserved  in  the  common  way,  and 
are  therefore  beautifully  represented  in 
wax,  to  complete  the  botanical  part  of 
this  princely  collection.  All  the  anato- 
mical preparations,  in  wax  and  wood, 
were  executed  under  the  orders  of  Cav. 
F.  Fontana,  except  the  famous  repre- 
sentation of  the  Plague,  which  was  done 
by  the  Abbate  Lumbo  in  the  days  of  the 
Medici,  and  is  so  painfully  fine  that  few 
persons  can  bear  to  examine  it.  This 
masterly  performance  owes  its  present 
place  to  Cav.  Giovanni  Fabbroni,  a  gen- 
tleman already  mentioned,  who  not  only 
contributed  essentially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Museum,  but  likewise  to  that 
of  arts  and  sciences  in  general.  Below 
itairs  is  a  Laboratory.  On  the  first  floor 
are  two  rooms  filled  with  large  Quadru- 
peds, Fishes,  etc. — a  Library — rooms  de- 
voted to  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Electri- 
city, and  Mathematics;  together  with  a 
Botanic  Garden :  and  on  the  second 
floor  are  twenty  rooms,  containing  the 
representation  of  the  Plague,  and  Anato- 
mical Preparations;  all  of  which  maybe 
avoided  by  persons  not  inclined  to  see 
them.  In  another  suite  of  apartments, 
on  the  same  floor,  are  Birds,  Fishes, 
Heptiles,  Insects,  Shells,  Fossils,  Mine- 
rals, Wax-plants,  etc.  The  Observatory 
makes  a  part  of  this  Museum,  which  is 
usually  open  to  the  Public  every  day, 
festivals  excepted,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  twelve;  and  again  from 
three  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 

t^  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  or  the  Duo\  „ 
Dio^  a  Tuscan  Gothic  Edifice,  was  begun  ' 
about  the  year  1290,  by  Arnolfo,  and 

(0  Daute  was  born  at  Florence,  a.  d.  1261. 
He  fought  in  two  battles ;  was  fourteen  times 


finished  about  the  year  1445,  by  Bmnel- 
lesco ;  it  measures  (according  to  report) 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  Paris  feet 
in  length,  its  cupola  was  completed  by 
the last-nam%d architect,  who  has  gain- 
ed immoral  honour  by  the  perform- 
an ce.  Its  Lantern,  designed  by  Brunelles- 
co,  is  of  solid  marble,  finely  carved. 
The  outward  walls  of  this  vast  and 
gloomy  Church  are  incrusled  with  black 
and  white  polished  marble;  the  pave- 
ment is  marble,  and  the  balustrades 
and  pillars  which  surround  the  Tribuna 
were  designed  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  and 
ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi  by  Bandi^ 
nelli  and  Giovanni  del  Opera.  Toward 
the  Via  de'  Servi,  over  a  Door  of  curious 
workmanship,  is  an  Annunciation  in 
Mosaic,  called  by  the  Ancients,  Litho- 
stratum,  and  executed  by  Ghirlandajo  : 
another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  is 
placed  within  the  Church,  above  the 
Great  Door.  Over  the  southern  Door  is 
a  Group  of  the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour 
between  twoAngeis,  by  Giovanni  Pisano. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  Choir  is  a  Cru- 
cifix, by  Benedetto  da  Majano ;  behind 
the  High  Altar,  a  marble  Pietd,  said  to 
have  been  the  last  work  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, which  death  prevented  him  from 
completing  I ;  and  on  the  Altacs  three 
Statues,  by  Bandinelli,  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, our  Saviour,  and  an  Angel.  This 
Edifice  likewise  contains  statues,  por- 
traits, and  monuments  of  celebrated 
Characters  of  the  Florentine  Republic. 
On  the  right,  near  the  great  door,  is  a 
Bust  ofBrunellesco;  next  to  this,  a  Bust 
of  Giotto;  farther  on,  are  PietroFarne- 
se.  General  of  the  Florentines,  and  Mar- 
silio  Picino,  the  Reviver  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  a  man,  as  remarkable  for 
his  learning,  as  for  the  lowness  of  bis 
stature.  Near  the  Door  leading  to  the 
Via  de*  Servi,  is  an  antique  Portrait  of 
Dante,  the  father  of  Italian  poetry; 
whose  tomb,  however,  is  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  died  in  exile.  This  portrait 
was  done  by  Andrea  Orgagna;  and  so 
highly  do  the  Florentines  venerate  the 
memory  of  Dante  >  that  the  place  where 
he  often  sat,  in  the  Piazza  delDuomo,  is 
carefully  distinguished  by  a  white 
stone.(<)'Nearthis  great  poet,  is  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  a  celebrated 

appoiuted  Ambassador,  and  oooe  Prior  of 
the  Republic;  but,  ncyertheless, without  bav- 
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General  (called  by  the  Florentines,  Gio- 
vanni Acuto) :  and  another  portrait  of 
Niccolo  da  Tolentino;  and  under  the 
first-named  picture  is  an  Inscription, 
Which  says,  Acuto  wa^  a  British 
Knight.(')  In  the  Gliapel  of  S.  Zenobio 
is  a  bronze  Ciborio,  byGhiberti;  and 
the  Door  of  the  Sacristy  was  executed 
by  Luca  deila  Robbia,  the  inventor  of 
painting  upon  glass.(aj 
.  >-  The  CampaniUt  a  Greco-Araba  Gothic 
^  quadrangular  Tower  of  black,  white, 
and  red  polished  marble,  designed  by 
Giotto,  and  begun  in  1334,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Paris  feet  in  height, 
and  the  most  beautiful  Edifice  of  its 
kind  in  Italy.  The  four  Statues,  on  the 
side  nearest  to  the  Baptistery,  are  by 
Donatello;  and  one  of  these  (called  by 
its  author,  his  Zuccone,  or  Baldpale)  he 
preferred  to  all  his  O'ther  works,  partly 
(Vom  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  and 
partly  because  it  resembled  one  of  his 
friends.  The  other  statues  are  by  Nic- 
colo  Aretino,  Andrea  Pisano,  Giottino, 
and  Luca  della  Robbia. 
\^  S.  Giovannis  or  the  Baptistery,  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  originally  a  Temple 
of  Mars,  is  of  an  octangular  form,  with 
a  roof  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  The  exterior  walls  are 
incrusted  with  polished  marble ;  and  the 
two  Bronze  Doors,  done  by  Ghiberti, 
after  the  designs  of  Arnolfo,  and  for- 
merly gilt,  are  so  peculiarly  beautiful, 
that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  say,  they 
deserved  to  have  been  the  gales  of  Pa- 
radise. The  other  door  was  executed 
by  Andrea  Pisano,  after  the  designs  of 
Giotto.  The  foliage  and  festoons,  round 
the  first-named  Doors,  are  by  Ghiberti's 
son,  Bonacorsa;  the  Bassi-rilievi  re- 
present Scriptural  Histories.  On  the 
outside  of  the  Baptistery  is  a  celebrated 
Group,  in  bronze,  by  F.  Rustici,  rejire- 
senting  St.  John  Baptist  with  a  Scribe 
and  a  Pharisee.  The  two  porphyry 
Columns,  on  the  sides  of  the  principal 
entrance,  were  presented  by  the  Pi^ans 

tag  committed  any  crime  against  his  coun- 
try, be  was  stripped  of  his  fortune,  banish- 
ed, and  even  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 
(i)  Among  the  foreign  Condottieri  who 
served  in  the  martial  contests  between  Pisa 
and  Florence,  Sir  John  Hawkwood  (having, 
together  with  his  followers,  ''the  white  Com 
pany,"  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England)  was  by  far  the  most 
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to  the  Florentines,  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  having  guarded  Pisa  while  its  in- 
habitants were  engaged  in  subduing 
Majorca  and  Minorca :  and  the  pendent 
Chains,  seen  here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  City,  are  trophies  won  by  the  Floren- 
tines when  they  conquered  the  ancient 
Porto  Pisano.  The  interior  part  of  the 
Baptistery  is  adorned  with  sixteen  im- 
mense granite  Columns,  which  support 
a  Gallery ;  and  between  these  Columns 
are  Statues  representing  the  twelve 
Apostles,  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  thcr 
W^ritten  Law, all  by  Ammannati:  except 
&t.  Simon,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
original  statue  being  broken$was  re- 
placed by  Spinnazzi.  The  High  Altar  is 
adorned  with  a  Statue  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist in  the  act  of  being  transported  to 
Heaven  by  Angels; 'and  this  group,  and 
the  Ornaments  of  tUe  Pulpit,  are  by 
Ticciati.  On  the  Ceiling  are  Mosaics  by 
Apollonius  (a  Grecian  artist),  Andrea 
Teffi,  Gaddo  Gaddi,  etc.  The  Pavement 
is  chiefly  ancient  Mosaic,  and  in  one 
part  represents  the  Sun,  with  the  twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiaic.  In  ancient  Mosaic, 
likewise,  is  the  following  Inscription, 
which  may  be  read  either  backward  or 
forward :  "  En  giro  t^rte  Sol  ciclos  et 
rotor  igne, "  (^) 

The  Chiesa  di  5.  Marco,  belonging  to 
the  Padri  Domenicani,  is  a  handsome 
Edifice,  adorned  with  good  sculpture 
and  valuable  paintings.  On  the  right  of 
the  great  door  are— a  Crucifixion,  by 
San  ti  di  Tito— the  Madonna,  o  ur  Saviour, 
and  Saints,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo !— and 
an  old  Mosaic,  representing  the  Madon- 
na, etc.  The  Cupola  of  the  Tribuna  was 
painted  by  Aiessandro  Gherardini ;  and 
behind  the  high  altar  is  the  Last  Su|>- 
per,  by  Sacconi.  To  the  right  of  the  TH- 
buna  is  the  Serragli  Chapel,  the  Ceiling 
of  which  was  painted  by  Poccetti  I 
Here,  Likewise,  are,  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Santidi  Tito,  and  the  Supper  of  Emmaus, 
by  Cav.  Curradi.  Farther  on,  is  the 
Salviati  Chapel,  completely  incrusted 

accomplished  Commander  of  his  time.  His 
last  years  were  devoted  to  tbe  Florentines; 
by  whom  he  was  honoured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent funeral,  in  1391. 

(3)  The  Meridian  in  this  Church  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  astronomical  instrument  in 
Europe. 

(3)  Phoebus  drives  on,  oblique,  his  fiery 
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with  marble,  and  conUiniog  a  Picture, 
by  Allessaodro  Allori,  of  the  return  of 
our  Saviour  from  Porgalory ;  a  Statue 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  executed  after  the 
design  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  by  Fran? 
cavilla;  bronze  Bassi-rilievi,  executed 
ifler  the  designs  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
by  Portigiani;  a  Cupola,  painted  by 
Aless.  Allori ;  two  paintings,  represent- 
ing the  Exposition  and  Translation  of 
S.  Antonino,  by  Passignano ;  and,  un- 
der the  Arch  of  the  Chapel,  S.  Antonino 
inmarble,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  (*) 
Leading  down,  the  Church,  toward  the 
great  door,  is  a  picture^  by  Cigoli,  re- 
presenting the  Emperor  Heracii us,  in 
the  habit  of  a  Penitent,  bearing  the 
Cross;  a  fine  copy,  by  Gabbiani,  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo*s  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  St.  Cathe- 
rine; S.  VincenzioFerreri  preaching  to 
the  people ;  and  the  Transflguration,^by 
Paggi.  The  Ceiling  of  the  nave  is  paint- 
ed by  Pucci!;  and  the  Curtain  of  the 
Organ,  by  Gherardini.  In  this  Church 
are  buried  two  celebrated  men,  Angelo 
Poliziano,  and  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mir- 
andola,  both  highly  famed  for  their 
learning ;  and  the  latter  was  not  only 
styled, "  The  Phoenix  of  the  sciences,  *' 
but  called,  by  Scaliger,  "  A  prodigy— a 
man  without  a  fault!*'— They  bothdied 
in  1494.  The  Sacristy  of  S.  Marco  con- 
tains a  Statue  of  our  Saviour,  by  Antonio 
Novelli;  two  Bassi-rilievi,  by  Conti; 
and,  over  the  first  Door,  wilhinside,  a 
Picture,  by  Beato  Giovanni  Angelico  I 
The  Library  is  rich  in  Manuscripts— the 
Cloisters  are  adorned  with  Frescos,  by 
B.  G.  Angelico,  Poccetti,  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo.  Carlo  Dolci^  etc.;  and  near  the 
garden  is  a  chapel,  painted  by  Poccetti, 
and  now  the  Spezietiaj  where  the  best 
essences  in  Florence  are  fabricated. 

\y  Th»  Church  of  the  SS.  Annunziata 
(a  finely  proportioned  Edifice^  contains 
a  Fresco  of  the  Annunciation,  done  by 
a  certain  Bartolommeo ;  who  being,  it 
is  said,  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Madonna  properly  sera- 
phic, fell  asleep,  while  pondering  over 
his  work ;  and,  on  waking,  found  itexe- 

j  cuted  in  a  style  he  was  unable  to  equal ; 
upon  which,  he  instantly  exclaimed,  **  A 

!      miracle,  a  miracle  I  "—and  his  country- 

(■)  One  of  the  Oratories  of  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Antonino  contains  two  fine  Pictures  by  Nal- 


men  were  too  fond  of  miracles  not  to 
believe  him ;  although  the  Madonna's 
face  is  by  no  means  so  exquisitely  paint- 
ed as  to  be  attributed  to  a  heavenly 
artist.   The  open  Vestibule^  leading  to 
the  Church,  is  ornamented  with  several 
Frescos ;  namely,  a  Nativity,  by  Baldo- 
vinetti ;  S.  Fillppo  Benizzi  induced  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vision,  by  Rosselli ;  S.  Fl- 
lippo  covering  a  naked  Leper  with  his 
own  shirt,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  8.  Fi- 
lippo,  while  travelling  toward  Modena, 
reviled  by  Young  Men  sitting  under  a 
tree,  which  being  struck  with  lightning, 
two  of  the  Revilers  are  killed;— this  is 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  as  are,  S.  Filippo 
delivering  a  young  Person  from  an  evil 
Spirit— a  dead  Child  restored  to  life,  by 
touching  the  garment  which  covered 
the  corpse  of  the  Saint— Women  and 
Children  kneeling  round  a  Friar,  who 
is  adorned  with  the  relics  of  S.  Filippo's 
clothes — and  seven  Lunettes,   on  the 
other  sides  of  the  vestibule.— The  Mar- 
riage of  thejtfadonna,  is  by  Francabigio ; 
the  Visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  by  Pon- 
tormo;  and  the  Assumption,  by  Rossi. 
This  Corridor  contains  a  Bust  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto.    The  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ziata  is  loaded  with  ornaments :  in  the 
centre  of  the  Ceiling  is  an  Assumption, 
by  VoUerrano;  who  likewise  painted 
the  Cupola  of  the  Tribuna !    In  the  Cha- 
pel which  encloses  the  miraculous  pic- 
ture, are  an  altar,  adorned  with  silver 
Bassi-riltevi;    two    silver  Candelabra 
about  six  feet  high;  two  large  silver 
Statues  of  Angels;  aCiborio,  beautifully 
worked,  and  embellished  with  a  Head 
of  our  Saviour,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  a 
silver  Cornice,  from  which  hangs  a  Cur- 
tain of  the  same  metal ;  and  an  immense 
number  of   silver  Lilies,  and  Lamps, 
which  encircle  the  altar.  The  Pavement 
of  this  Chapel  is  porphyry  and  Egyptian 
granite ;  Hind,  in  the  adjoining  Oratory, 
the  walls  of  which  are  incrusted  with 
agate,  jasper,  and  other  precious  stones, 
is  a  Crucifix,  by  Antonio  di  San  Gallo. 
To  the  left  of  the  great  door  is  a  Picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  byAless.  Allori; 
and  another,  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Stra- 
dano  :  the  Ceiling  and  Lunettes  of  the 
Chapel  on  this  side,  at  the  end  of  the 

dini;  namely,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
and  the  Vision  of  Ezekicl. 
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cross,  arc  painted  in  Fresco,  by  Volter- 
rano ;  and  contain  a  curious  old  Picture, 
oyer  the  Altar,  of  S.  Zenobio,  and  other 
figures.  In  front  of  the  High  Altar 
(which  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  silver 
Ciborio),  are  recumbent  Statues,  the  one 
by  Francesco  da  S.  Gallo,  the  other  by 
diovanbalista  Foggini :  and  behind  the 
altar  is  a  Chapel  decorated  after  designs, 
and  at  the  expense,  of  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna, who  was  buried  in  it;  and  whose 
Tomb  is  adorned  with  a  Crucifix  and 
Bassi-rilievi,  in  bronze,  executed  by 
himself,  for  the  Grand-Duke,  by  whom 
they  were  thus  handsomely  and  judi- 
ciously appropriated.  The  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  the  Resurrection,  by 
Ligozzi ;  a  Pietu,  by  Passignano ;  a  Na- 
tivity, by  Paggi;  and  a  Cupolelta,  by 
Poccetti !  Leading  from  the  high  altar, 
toward  the  great  door  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cross  lo  that  already  describ- 
ed, is  a  Chapel,  painted  by  Yincenzio 
Meucci :  and  near  this,  is  the  Chapel  of 
Bandinelli,  containing  a  dead  Christ,  in 
marble,  supported  by  Nicodemus ;  the 
latter  being  a  portrait  of  Bandinelli  by 
whom  this  group  was  executed.  The 
Curtain  of  the  Organ,  representing  the 
Canonisation  of  Santa  Giuliana,  is  by 
Romei.  In  a  Corridor  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Church,  is  the  celebrated  Fresco, 
called  /.a  Madonna  del  Sacco  !U  deemed 
the  master-piece  of  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
and  at  which  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian 
are  said  to  have  gazed  unceasingly.  It 
15  recorded,  that  the  author  of  this 
beautiful  work  did  it  for  a  sack  of  corn, 
in  a  time  of  famine.  Here  are  other 
Paintings,  by  eminent  artists ;  and  those 
in  the  Corridor,  which  contains  the 
Madonna  del  Saceo,  were  don-c  by 
Poccetti,  who  has  represented  the  most 
remarkable  actions  of  the  Six  Founders 
of  the  Monastery.  Another  Corridor 
eontains,  Menetto  preaching  before  St. 
Louis,  King  of  France;  Innocently,  mak- 
ing his  nephew  Protector  of  the  order 
of  Servites,  both  by  Rosselli ;  and  the 
Madonna  in  a  car,  by  Salimbeni.  Another 
Corridor  exhibits  Alexander  lY.  giv- 
ing Religion  power  to  erect  monaste- 
ries throughout  the  world,  by  Rosselli; 
Buonfigliulo  resigning  the  Government 
of  the  Church,  by  Poccetti ;  three  other 
Paintings,  by  Salimbeni;  and,  on  the 
Ceiling,  small  Portraits  of  illustrious 
Servites.   The  refectory  is  adorned  with 
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a  Fresco,  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  and  on  th6 
top  of  the  Stairs,  leading  to  the  Novi- 
ziato,  isaPtetd,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
deemed  one  of  his  best  works :  this  great 
Painter  was  buried  in  the  open  Vestibule 
before  the  Church. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Maddor 
lena  dei  Pazzi  particularly  deserves 
notice,  on  account  of  the  Neri  Chapel^ 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  Court 
leading  to  the  Church.  The  altar-piece 
of  this  Chapel  is  by  Passignano ;  and  its 
Cupoletla  contains  the  chef-d'auvre  of 
Poccetti,  representing  the  Mansions  of 
the  Blessed!  I  .in  the  Church  is  a  mag- 
nificent  Cappella  tnaggiore,  in  crusted 
with  rare  and  beautiful  marbles,  and 
adorned  by  twelve  Columns  of  Sicilian 
jasper,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  bronze 
gilt.  Her«  rest  the  remains  of  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  surrounded 
with  Bassi-rilievi  of  bronze  gilt  (express- 
ing the  ihost  memorable  actions  of  her 
life},  and  four  marble  Statues,  represent- 
ing her  most  conspicuous  virtues; 
namely.  Piety,  Meekness,  Penitence,  and 
Religion.  Meekness,  with  the  lamb  and 
dove,  and  Religion  with  a  veil,  are  par- 
ticularly worth  notice;  especially  the 
latter;  the  features  through  the  veil 
being  finely  expressed.  The  Cupola  is  by 
Pietro  Dandini;  and  the  other  Paintings, 
by  Ciro  Ferri  and  Luca  Giordano.  On 
the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  a  Chapel 
adorned  with  Frescos,  by  S6rbolini,  a 
living  artist;  and  on  the  left  another 
Chapel,  likewise  painted  in  Fresco,  by 
Catani,  a  living  artist.  This  Church  also 
contains  a  fine  Crucifix  in  wood,  by 
Buontalenti;  and  the  Curtain  of  the  Or- 
gan, by  G.  B.  Cipriani,  who  has  left  no 
other  work  An  Florence,  represents 
Santa  Maria  Maddalena  receiving  the 
Communion  from  the  hand  of  our  Sa- 
viour I  The  first  Chapel,  on  the  right, 
near  the  great  door,  contains  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  S.Romolo,  by  Carlo  Portelli; 
said  to  be  the  only  picture  he  ever  paint- 
ed; and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church  are,  the  Yisitation,  by  Ghirlan- 
dajo ;  Christ  in  the  Garden,  by  Santi  di 
Tito— and  the  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Angelico  I  The  Chapter-room 
and  Refectory  of  the  Monastery  to  which 
this  Church  belongs,  are  embellished 
with  the  works  of  Perugino,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  and  other  celebrated  artists. 
\/^The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Crocey  built 
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about  the  year  1294,  by  Arnolfo,  and 
afterwards  repaired  by  Vasari,  is  a  vast 
Edifice,  better  calculated  to  promote 
religious  contemplation  than  any  other 
church  at  Florence.^  Over  the  Middle 
door  of  the  Fagade  is  a  Statue,  in  bronze, 
by  Vonatello,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Church,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  born  atChiusi, 
near  Arrezzo,  in  1474,    and  died  at 
Rome,  1563;   but  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Tascany,  jealous  that  Rome  should  have 
the  honour  of  providing  a   grave  for 
this  great  and  good  man,  ordered  his 
body  to  be  removed  thence,  aad  buried 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce.    The  fa- 
mily of  Michael  Angelo  was  noble  ;and 
his  parents  were  averse  to  his  becoming 
an  artist,  which  they  deemed  deroga- 
tory to  nobility  :  he,  however,  by  un- 
ceasing importunities,  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  let  bim  follow  bis 
natural  genius.  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 
Architecture,  are  represented,in  mourn- 
ing attitudes,  sitting  beneath  the  tomb 
of  their  Favourite;  whose  Bust  rests 
upon  a  sarcophagus :  and  a  small  Paint- 
ing, by  Michael  Angelo,  is  introduced 
among  the  ornaments  at  the  top  of  the 
monument.    The  statue  of  Sculpture, 
by  Cioli,  is  ill  done ;  Architecture,  by 
Giovanni  deir  Opera,  is  more  happily 
executed ;  and  Painting,  by  G.  Batista 
del  Cavaliere,  better  still :  the  bust  of 
Michael  Angelo  is  by  the  last-named 
artist. (<>— Kelt   to  this  monument,   a 
magnificent  one  in  marble,  raised  by 
subscription,  to  the  memory  of  Dante, 
has  lately  been  placed.     It  is  executed 
by  Stefano  Ricci,  now  a  distinguished 
artist;  but,  a  short  time  since,  a  pea- 
sant on  the  Marchese  Corsi's  estate,  near 
Florence.    The  second  tomb,  on  this 
side,  is  that  of  Filippo  Buonarolti,  the 
antiquary— the   third,  that  of  Pietro 
Michel i,  called,  by  Linnasus,  **  The  lynx 
of  botany*' — the  fourth,  that  of  Yittorio 
Alfieri,  byCanova,  who  has  represented 

(>)  Michael  Aogelo  Buonarotti  was  not  only 
deemed  the  most  eminent  Sculptor  and  Ar- 
chitect of  his  time,  but  is  likewise  called 
the  Founder  of  the  Florentine,  an<3  French 
Schools  of  painting.  When  an  infant,  he 
was  pot  out  to  nurse  at  the  village  of  Settig- 
nano,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Flo- 
rence; and  where  the  Inhabitants  were  chief- 
ly stone-cutters  and  sculptors;  his  nurse's 
bttsbaad  followed  the  latter  occupation;  so 


Italy  mourning  over  the  sarcophagns  of 
the  Poet;  which  is  adorned  with  masks, 
lyres,  laureUwreathis,  and  a  head  of  Al- 
fieri, in  Basso-rilievo.  The  Florentines 
are  not  pleased  with  the  shape  of  this 
monument;  neither  do  they  like  the 
manner  in  which  the  figure  of  Italy 
is  draped  :  and  this  last  circumstance, 
united  with  the  late  public  revolutions, 
gave  birth  lo  the  foltowingjeucCesprtf: 

**GanoTa  questa  volta  Tha  sbagliata, 
Fe  ritalia  vestita  ed  6  spogliata." 

The  fifth  Monument,  on  this  side,  is 
thatofMachiavelli;  erected  266  years 
after  his  death.  The  sixth,  ^s  that  of 
Lanzi;  near  which  is  an  Annunciation, 
in  marble,  by  Donalello.  The  eighth 
Monument  is  that  of  Leonardo  Bruni 
Aretino,  the  Historian ;  which  bears  a 
Latin  inscription  to  this  purport :'<Since 
Leonardo  died,  History  mourns.  Elo- 
quence is  mute;  and  it  is  said  that 
neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin  Muses  ean 
refrain  from  tears. "  The  ninth  Monu- 
ment i€  that  of  NardinI,  a  famous  musi- 
cian ;  and  the  tenth  that  of  an  equally 
famous  engineer,  Pio  Fantoni  of  Bolog- 
na. The  Castellani  Chapel  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Yasari ; 
a  Monument  to.  the  memory  of  Cav. 
Yanni ;  and  another,  by  Ricci,  to  that 
of  M.B.  Skotnicki;  representing  Grief 
as  a  recumbent  female  figure,  veiled, 
and  lying  on  a  Sarcophagus,  which 
exhibits  a  pallet,  brushes,  and  a  lyre 
unstrung.  The  Baroncelli  Chapel  con- 
tains Paintings,  on  the  wal  s,  by  Trad- 
deo  Gaddi ;  and  over  the  altar,  a  Picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  etc. 
by  Giotto.  The  Riccardi  Chapel  cpntains 
good  Paintings,  by  Passignano,  Rosselil, 
and  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni.  Behind 
the  high  altar  are  paintings,  by  Agnolo 
Gaddi,  representing  the  Invention  of 
theCross.(>)  The  Niccolini  Chapel,  built 
after  the  design  of  Antonio  Dosio,  and 
beautifully  incrusted  with  rare  marbles, 

that  the  child's  passion  for  this  art  seems  lo 
have  been  sucked  in  with  his  milk. 

(a)  The  history  of  the  InvenJion  of  the  Cross 
is  as  follows:-"  In  356,  Saint  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  being  at  Jerusalem, 
ordered  the  Temple  of  Venus,  which  pro- 
faned that  sacred  spot,  to  be  destroyed;  in 
doing  which,  remains  of  the  Holy  Seputehre 
were  discovered,  and  likewise  three  crosses : 
it  seemed,  however,  impossible  to  ascertain 
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contains  fine  Pictures,  by  Aless.  Allori; 
statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  Franca- 
vilia !  and  a  Gupoia,  painted  in  Fresco 
by  Yolterrano,  the  four  Sybils,  in  the 
angles  of  which,  are  chefs-d'cBWDre, 
This  quarter  of  the  Church  likewise 
contains  a  celebrated  Crucifix,  by  Do- 
natello,  together  with  Pictures  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Ligozzi ; 
the  Trinity,  by  Cigoli !  and  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Vasari  I  Leading 
towardilie  great  door,  and  opposite  to 
the  monuments  already  described,  are 
the  following: First,  the  Tomb  ofCoc- 
chi— second,  that  of  Carlo  Marzopini— 
third,  that  of  Carlo  Marzuppini  Aretino, 
finely  executed  by  Desiderio  da  Setigna- 
no— fourth,  that  ofLami,  byFoggini— 
fifth,  that  of  Pompeio-Joseph  Signori- 
ni,  by  Ricci;  who  has  adorned  this  sar- 
cophagus with  a  beautiful  recumbent 
figure  orPhilosophy,whose  countenance 
expresses  deep  sorrow.  Near  this  tomb 
isa  Picture  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Santi 
di  Tito ;  together  with  the  Monument  of 
the  great  and  much-injured  Galileo ; 
erected  by  order  ofViviani,  his  pupil. 
The  Bust  of  Galileo  is  by  Foggini.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  Galileo  wa  s  at  first  in- 
terred in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce  ( which 
is  unconsecrated  ground) ;  because  he 
lay  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  philosophical  discoveries; 
nay,  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  family 
of  Nelli  (Viviani^s  executors)  found  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  remove 
his  bones  into  the  Church,  almost  a 
century  after  his  decease.  Beyond  this 
tomb  is  that  of  Felicaja.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  Church  isa  Painting  of  the  Re- 
surrection by  Aless.  Allori  I  and  the 
Pulpit  merits  notice,  as  it  was  executed 
by  Benedetto  da  Majano.  The  Sacristy 
contains  curious  Pictures,  in  Fresco,  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi;  and,  in  the  Monastery  of 
Santo  Croce,  are  Paintings  by  Cimabue 
and  Giotto. 

The  Chiesadi  S,  Lorenzo,  built  at  the 
expense  of  a  lady,  named  Julian,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  consecrated  in  392,  and 
rebuilt  in  1425,  by  Brunellesco,  con- 
tains a  High  Altar  of  beautiful  Floren- 
tine work,  done  by  command  of  the 

which  of  the  three  was  that  whereon  our 
Saviour  suffered ;  till  a  learned  prelate  took 
them  all  to  the  habitation  of  a  dying  lady, 
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Grand-duke  Leopoldo,  and  designed 
for  the  Chapel  of  Medicis;  and  above 
this  altar  are  a  Crucifix,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  a  Madonna,  by  Michael  An* 
gelo,  and  St.  John,  by  one  of  his  scho- 
lars. The  Church  likewise  contains  the 
Tomb  of  Cosimo  Pater  PatricB,  two 
Pulpits  adorned  with  bronze  Bassi-ri* 
lievi,  by  Donatelli,  and  a  Ciborio  of 
marble,  together  with  an  infant  Jesus, 
by  Desiderio  da  Settignano. 
r  The  new  Sacristy,  or  Cappella  de' 
IPrincipi,  designed  by  Michael  Angclo» 
contains  the  tomb  of  Giuliano  de'  Me- 
dici, Duke  of  Nemours,  and  brott^er  to 
Leo  X.,  ornamented  with  a  Statue  of 
the  Duke,  a  recumbent  figure  of  Day! 
and  another  of  Night!  all  by  Michae 
Angelo ;  the  Tomb  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici, Duke  of  Urbino,  ornamented  with 
a  statue  of  that  Prince ;  together  with 
a  recumbent  Figure  of  Twilight,  and 
another  of  Day-break,  all  by  Michael 
Angelo;  and  here,  likewise,  by  the 
same  great  master,  is  a  Group  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  which,  if  finished, 
might,  according  to  appearance,  have 
proved  the  finest  of  his  works ! ! 

The  old  Sacristy,  built  by  Brunel- 
lesco, contains  a  porphyry  Tomb,  with 
bronze  ornaments,  made  to  enclose 
the  remains  of  Pietro  and  Giovanni, 
sons  of  Cosimo  Pater  Patria,  by  Ver- 
rocchio. 

The  Cappella  de'  Medici,  adjoining 
\to  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  was  begun 
in  1604,  by  Ferdinando  I.,  after  his 
own  design.  Three  hundred  workmen 
were,  for  a  considerable  time,  em- 
ployed upon  this  building ;  but,  lat- 
terly, the  number  has  been  lessened; 
and  we  have  already  seen  the  ducal 
family  of  Medicis  extinct,  nay,  perhaps 
may  see  the  Dukedom  itself  annihi- 
lated, ere  the  finishing  stroke  be  given 
to  this  magnificent  Mausoleum  of  its 
Princes.  The  building  is  octangular; 
and  the  walls  are  beautifully  incrusted 
with  almost  every  kind  of  precious 
marble.  Six  sides  of  the  octagon  are 
embellished  with  Sarcophagi  of  Egyp- 
tian and  oriental  granite,  made  after 
the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  two 
of  them  enriched  with  cushions  of  red 

placing  her  first  on  one,  then  on  another, 
and  (hen  on  the  third,— which  she  no  sooner 
touched  than  the  illness  left  her. '' 
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jasper,  which  bear  regal  crowns  of 
great  value.  Here,  likewise,  are  two 
Statues  in  bronze,  one  of  which  is  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  the  other  by 
Pietro  Tacca.  The  Sarcophagi  are 
mere  ornaments,  the  bodies  of  the 
Princes  being  placed  perpendicularly 
under  them,  in  a  subterranean  reposi- 
tory. 

The  Cappella  de*  Medici  may  be  seen 
daily,  from  ten  lill  four. 

The  Libreria  Medteeo-Lauretijtiama^ 
one  of  the  most  elegant  apartments  of 
Its  kind  in  Europe,  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  whom 
the  designs  for  the  pavement  also  were 
executed.  The  windows  are  beauti- 
folly  painted  in  arabesque  by  RaphaeFs 
scholars;  and  the  Manuscripts  which 
compose  this  library  are  well  arranged, 
highly  valuable,  and  several  of  them 
finely  illuminated.  Here  are  a  Virgil  of 
the  third  century,  written  in  Capitals— 
an  old  Testament  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury-4he  celebrated  Pisan  Pandects  of 
the  siith  century — the  Psalms  of  David 
of  the  eleventh  century— a  Prayer-book 
beautifully  illuminated-— a  Missal,  paint- 
ed by  the  School  of  Pietro  Perugino— 
a  copy  of  Dante,  written  only  twenty- 
two  years  after  his  death — a  Livy  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  beautifully  illumi- 
nated— the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  (of 
the  fifteenth  century)---thei>ecamerone 
of  Boiscaccto,  written  two  years  before 

'  his  death — a  Homer  of  the  fifteenth 
century — ^a  Horace  with  Petrarca's  own 
handwriting  in  it— a  celebrated  Syriac 
Manaseripi— the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  etc.  etc. 

This  library  is  usually  open  to  the 
Public,  except  during  the  vacation,  and 
on  festivals.  A  trifling  fee  is  expected 
by  the  Sub-Librarian  for  attending  tra- 
vellers. 

/-^  The  Ckiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
commenced  in  1279,  by  two  Domeni- 

^  can  monks,  is  externally  an  un pleasing 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Gothic  architec- 
ture; but  the  interior  is  so  beautiful, 
that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  it  his 
Spoio.  Over  the  middle  door,  on  the 
inside,  is  a  Crucifix,  by  Giotto,  and  to 
the  right  are  the  following  Pictures;— 
An  Annunciation,  by  Sanli  di  Tito— a 

(t)This  is  in  a  Chapel  entered  by  steps. 
(*)  The  Spezieria  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  is 
celebrated  (or  perfumes,  medicices,  etc. 


Nativity,  by  Naldinl-and  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Uzarus,  by  Santi  di  Tito.  Here, 
likewise,  are  the  Tonb  of  Yillana  del 
Botti,  by  Settiganno,  and  a  Painting  of 
the  Madonna,  by  Cimaboe,  supposed  to 
liave  been  the  first  work  he  ever  did  In 
Florence ;(')  and  near  the  latter  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Catherine,  by  Ginli- 
ano  Bugiardini,  several  of  the  figures 
in  which  picture  were  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  This  part  of  the  church 
also  contains  a  Madonna  in  marble,  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano.  in  the  choir, 
behind  the  altar,  are  Paintings  repre- 
senting the  lives  of  the  Madonna  and 
St.  John  Baptist,  all  by  Gblrlandajo ; 
they  comprise  portraits  of  the  painter 
himself,  and  of  several  of  his  most  illus- 
trious contemporaries,  among  whom 
are  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici.  The  High  Altar  was  erected  in 
1804;  and  the  AlUi^piece  is  by  Saba- 
telli.  The  adjacent  Chapel  contains  a 
Crucifix  done  by  Brunellesco,  for  the 
famous  Countess  who  lived  with  Dona- 
tello.  In  the  next  Chapel  is  a  picture  of 
Christ  raising  the  dead,  by  Agnolo 
Bronzino,  and  a  ceiling  by  the  same 
artist ;  the  Tombs  and  the  Bassi-rilievi 
in  this  Chapel  are  by  Giovanni  dell' 
Opera.  A  Chapel  on  the  top  of  some 
steps,  and  immediately  opposite  to  that 
wlierein  the  Madonna  of  Cimabue  is 
placed,  contains  Paintings  by  Andrea 
and  Bernardo  Orcagna,  who  have  re- 
presented Bell  in  one  part,  and  Heaven 
in  another.  This  Church  likewise  con- 
tains, on  one  of  its  PUiars,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter,  by  Cigoll ;  and  a  fine 
Painting  of  the  good  Samaritan,  by  Ales- 
aandro  Allori.  The  Paintings  over  the 
door  of  the  Campanile  are  by  Buffal- 
macco;  and  the  adjoining  Monastery 
contains  several  valuable  Frescos  by 
old  masters,  among  which  there  is  said 
to  be  a  Portrait  of  Laura.  (») 

The  Chieea  d'  Orsanmiehele,  one  of 
the  early  specimens  of  Florentine  ar- 
chitecture, was  originally  a  Market  for 
Grain,  commenced  according  to  the 
designs  of  Arnolfo,  and  finished  by  Gi- 
otto, Taddeo  Gaddl,  and  Orcagna.  On 
the  outside  are  several  pieces  of  Sculp- 
ture; (3)  namely.  Saints  Matthew,  Ste- 
phen, and  John  Baptist,  by  Ghibertl ; 

(3)  These  splendid  works  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  a  decree  of  the  Florentine  Republic, 
importing  that  every  trade  should  (in  oid^r 
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St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Baccto  da 
Montelupo;  Saints  Peter,  Mark,  and 
Cveorge,  by  Donatello  (the  last  is  parti- 
cularly admired);  St.  Philip  the  Apos- 
tle, S.  Eligio,  and  four  other  Saints  in 
one  group,  by  Nanni  d* Antonio;  St. 
Thomas,  by  Andrea  Yerr^cchio ;  St. 
Luke,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni  di  Bolog- 
na ;  and  another  Statue  of  that  Apos- 
tle by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  inside  of 
this  Church  contains  an  altar  in  marble 
beautifully  sculptured  by  the  revivers 
oC  the  art. 

TheChiesa  di  San  Spirito,  built  by 
Brunellesco,  is,  in  point  of  architecture, 
the  finest  Church  at  Florence.  On  the 
right  of  the  entrance-door  is  a  copy,  by 
Ifanni  di  Baccio,  of  Michael  Angelo's 
Pietd,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  Pic- 
ture of  our  Saviour  banishing  the  Pro- 
fane from  the  Temple  is  by  Stradano— 
the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Passig- 
nano— and  the  Group  in  marble,  of  the 
Archangel  Raphael  and  Tobias,  by  Gio- 
vanni Barratta.  The  second  Picture  to 
the  right  of  this  group  is  by  Filippo 
Uppi— the  Picture  of  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  St.  Catherine,  by  t^e  same 
master— and  the  Virgin  appearing  to  S. 
Bernardo,  is  a  fine  copy  of  a  work  of 
Perugino*s.  The  Picture  representing 
several  Martyrs  is  by  Aless.  Allori— 
that  representing  the  Woman  detected 
in  Adultery  is  by  the  same  master-~and 
the  beautiful  Chiara  de  Montefalcone 
receiving  the  communion  from  our  Sa- 
viour is  by  Vignall.  The  Altar  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  contains  fine  Sculp- 
ture, by  Andrea  Contucct,  da  Monte  San 
Savino  1  Near  this  is  a  Picture  by  Ghir- 
landajo,  of  our  Saviour  bearing  his 
Cross !  and  the  Transfiguration,  by  Pie- 
tro  di  Cosimo.  Returning  to  the  Nave, 
in  the  first  Chapel,  is  a  Picture  byAg- 
nolo  Bronzino,  of  Christ  appearing  to 
the  Magdalene :  and,  next  to  this,  is  the 
Madonna,  S.  Sebastiano,  etc.,  by  Pe- 
trucci,  copied  from  a  work  of  Resso's. 
Beyond  the  organ,  is  St.  Anne,  the  Ma- 
donna, ^nd  other  Saints,  by  Ghirlan- 
dajo ;  and  near  this  is  a  Statue  of  our 
Saviour  holding  his  Cross,  by  Taddeo 

to  adorn  the  Market)  furnish  one  Statue,  as 
the  protector  of  its  own  avocation ;  and^  con- 
sequently, St.  Luke  was  furnished  by  the 
Jews  and  Notaries;  St.  Thomas  by  the  retail 
traders ;  St.  George  by  the  cuirass  and  sword- 
makers  ;  St.  Mark  by  the  carpenters;  St. 


Landini,  from  the  original  of  Michael 
Angelo,  at  Rome.  The  Cappella  Maggi- 
ore,  by  Michelozzi,  is  beautiful  in  point 
of  architecture,  richly  incrusted  with 
precious  marbles,  and  adorned  with 
Statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  The 
roof  of  the  Vestibule  to  the  Sacristy  is 
one  single  block  of  stone.  The  Sacristy 
contains  an  Altar-piece,  by  Filippo  Lip- 
pi,  of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  Angels, 
and  Saints;  and  a  Painting  over  the 
door, by  Poccetti,  of  S.  Agostino,  and  an 
Angel  in  the  form  of  a  child.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Sacristy  is  particularly 
fine ;  and  that  of  the  Campanile  much 
admired. 

The  Chiesa  del  Carmine,  begun  In 
1268,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire; 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  accident, 
repaired,  not  many  years  since.  The 
ceiling  of  the  Church  and  its  Cupola 
were  painted  by  Stagei  and  Romei : — 
subjects;— the  most  renowned  charac- 
ters of  the  Old  and  New  Testament— the 
Prophet  Elias  conveyed  to  Heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire— the  Madonna  putting 
the  veil  upon  Santa.  Maria  Maddalena 
de'  Pazzi— the  beautiful  Angelo  Mazzin- 
ghi  in  glory— and  the  Ascension  of  our 
Saviour  into  Heaven.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  entrance-door  is  a  Picture  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  the  Madonna 
and  Magdalene  standing  near,by  Vasari 
—a  Peitd  by  Antonio  Guidotti,  and  a 
Picture  of  S.  Jacopo,  by  Lorenzo  Lippi. 
The  Cappella  della  SS.  Vergine  del  Car- 
mine was  painted  by  Masolino  da  Pani- 
cale  and  Masaccio,  his  disciple,  the  first 
person  who  attained  perfection  in  the 
revived  art ;  but,  as  he  diq(d  young,  his 
work  was  finished  by  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  the  greater  part 
of  their  knowledge  from  the  study  of 
these  excellent  paintings,  which  repre- 
sent the  life  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  choir 
is  a  tomb  of  Benedetto  di  Rovezzano. 
The  Curtain  of  the  Organ  (which  is  one 
of  the  best  instruments  at  Florence) 
represents  the  Madonna  giving  the  sa- 

John  the  Baptist  by  the  merchants ;  St.  John 
tbeEvangelistby  thesilk-mannfacturers ;  St. 
James  by  the  tanners;  Elijah  by  the  handi- 
craftmen ;  St.  Stephen  by  the  woollen-mann- 
facturers;  and  St.  Matthew  by  the  bankers. 
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ered  habit  to  Simon  Stock,  and  was 
painted  by  Romei.  But  the  most  strik* 
iDg  thing  here  is  the  Oorsini  Chapel, 
magnificently  incrusted  with  rare  mar- 
bles, and  containing  the  Sarcophagus 
of  S.  Andrea  €orsini,  adorned  with  sil- 
ver Bas8i-rilie?i  I  Over  the  Altar  is  an 
Alto-relievo  y  representing  S.  Andrea 
Corsini  (v?ho,  from  a  Monk,  became. 
Bishop  of  Fiesole),  ascending  into  Hea- 
ven ;  this  is  by  G.  B.  l^oggini ;  and 
above  it  is  GodHhe  Father  in  glory,  by 
Marceilini«  t)n  the  sides  of  the  Chapel 
are  two  marble  Alti-rilievi,  byFoggini ; 
the  one  representing  the  Saint  reading 
his  First  Mass,  and  the  Madonna  ap- 
pearing, and  saying,  <'Thou  art  my  ser- 
vant; 1  have  chosen  thee;  and  in  thee 
will  I  be  glorified;'*  the  other  repre- 
senting his  Bescent  from  Heaven  to  as- 
sist the  Flor<entines  in  the  battle  of 
Angbiari.  The  Gupoletta  was  painted 
by  Luca  Giordano*  To  the  right  of 
this  chapel  is  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  6.  D.  Ferretti,  under  a  Copo- 
letta  painted  by  Romei;  and  on  that 
side  of  the  nave  not  already  described, 
is  a  Picture  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena 
.dei  Pa2zi  receiving  the  veil  hrom  the 
Madonna,  by  Fabbrini— a  Nativity,  by 
Gambaccianl-^m Annanciation,  by  Poc- 
cetti—and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
copied  by  Ytligiardi,  from  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  Gregorio  Pagani.  The 
Monastery,  to  which  this  Church  be- 
longs, contains  Frescos  by  Yasari,  Por- 
eetti,  etc. 

The  CMesa  di  S.  Trinitd  contains  a 
Nativity,  by  Ghirlandajo— a  Pteta,  by 
Aogelico  ! — a  Chapel  belonging  to  the 
Sassetti  fiaimily,  representing,  in  fresco, 
the  life  of  S.  Francesco  of  Assisi,  by 
Ghirtandajo  ! — two  Pictures  in  the  Ca- 
pella  deglt  Usimbardi,  one  representing 
8t  Peter  sinking,  by  Christofano  Allori, 
the  other,  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys 
of  Heaven,  by  Empoli,  with  Frescos 
above,  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni— a 
modem  Painting  of  S«  Giovanni  Giial- 
berto,  in  the  act  of  pardoning  an  ene- 
my, by  Francisco  Cotsi— the  ^ermOn 
00  the  Mount,  by  Rosselli—and  an  An- 
Donciation,  by  Empoli,  placed  under  a 
Capoletta,  finely  painted  by  PoccetU. 
Tbe  Statue  of  Santa  Mavia  Maddalena, 
between  the  entrance-doors,  was  be- 
gun by  Settignano,  and  finished  by  Be- 
nedetto da  Majano.    Tbe  refectory  was 


.  painted  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni, 
and  Ferrucci. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Amhrogio  contains 
a  Chapel  adorned  with  Sculpture,  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  Paintings,  repre- 
senting the  Miracle  of  the  Cross,  by 
Gosimo  Rosselli.  The  Picture  in  the 
Cappella  del  Bosario  is  by  Passignano;^ 
and  the  small  Fresco,  representing  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  St.  Anne,  is 
by  Masaccio ! 

The  Church  of  S.  Gaetano  contains  {^^ 
the  best  organ  at  Florence,  and  some 
good  pictures.  The  Church  of  Ogni^ 
santi  likewise  contains  good  Picturea ; 
and  the  Coneervatorio  di  Ripolif  in 
Yia^Ua  Scala,  merits  the  attention  of 
travellers  who  have  time  to  spare. 

The  Meaie  Aceademia  deUe  belle  At- 
ti,  founded  by  the  Grand-Duke  Leo- 
poldo,  is  open  to  public  inspection  at 
the  «ame  hours  with  the  Gallery,  and 
merits  notice,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  liberality  of  the  institution,  which 
gives  all  possible  encouragement  to 
rising  genius,  but  likewise  as  it  con- 
tains etcellent  Casts  of  the  Baptistery- 
doors;  and  most  of  the  fine  statues 
hitherto  discovered  in  Italy.  Here  is  a 
noble  Apartment,  fitted  up  with  Draw* 
ings,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  young  paint- 
ers: other  noble  Apartments,  con- 
taining every  necessary  accommada- 
tion  for  those  who  are  farther  ad- 
vanced; a  Gallery,  containing  paint- 
ings and  sketches  by  'Celebrated  mas- 
ters, .among  which  is  a  valuable  Picture 
by  Angelico,  another*  by  Giovanni  di 
San  Giovanni,  of  the  Repose  in  Egypt ; 
and  a  beautiful  Head  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Carlo  Dolci.  This  Academy  likewise 
contains  Schools  for  Architecture, 
practical  Mechanics,  etc. ;  and  here 
also  the  Florentine  work  in  pietre 
durCf  called  Opera  di  commestOf  is 
made. 

Not  far  hence  are  Cloisters  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  suppressed 
Company  of  S.  Giovanni  Batista,  but 
are  now  in  custody  of  the  Academy, 
where  the  key  is  always  kept.  These 
Cloisters,  commonly  called  I'Oratorio 
deUo  Scalzo,  contain  Frescos  repre- 
senting the  life  of  St.  John  Baptist,  all 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  except  two;  which 
were  done  by  Francabigio.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Court  Are  figures  repre- 
senting Faith  and  Hope«  and,  on  the 
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sides  or  the  opposite  door,  Charity  and 
Justice,  all  by  Andrea.  Ttie  history  of 
St.  John  commences  with  Zacharias 
becoming  damb  on  account  of  his  in- 
credulity.—Second  painting,  Mary  visit- 
ing Elizabeth—third,  Elizabeth  brought 
to  bed— fourth,  Zacharias  blessing  St. 
John,  who  departs  for  the  Desert  (this 
is  by  Francabigio)— fifth,  St.  John 
meeting  our  Saviour,  as  the  latter  re- 
turns from  Egypt  (likewise  by  Franca- 
bigio)— sixth,  the  Baptism' of  our  Sa- 
viour by  St.  John— seventh,*  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  desert--eighth,  the 
converted  Jews  receiving  Baptism — 
ninth,  St.  John  carried  before  Herod- 
tenth,  Herod's  Supper  and  Dance — 
eleventh,  the  Decapitation  of  St.  John— 
twelfth,  Herodias's  Daughter  with  the 
Head  of  St.  John.  It  is  recorded  that 
Andrea  del  Sarto  received  for  each  of 
these  Frescos  only  twenty  livres,  (>)  al- 
though many  of  them  are  exquisitely 
fine;  they  will,  however,  shortly  be 
obliterated  by  the  humidity  of  their 
situation,  unless  restored  in  the  manr 
ner  now  practised  at  Rome.  (») 

The  Palazzo  Gerini  is  adorned  with 
valuable  Pictures,  though  the  finest 
part  of  this  collection  ha?  been  sold. 
Among  those  which  remain  are.  First 
roam.  Charity,  by  Cignaui,  and  Hagar 
in  the  Desert,  by  Rosselli ;  Second 
room— Head  of  a  young  Female,  by 
Correggiol  Third  room — four  Heads, 
by  Nogari,  and  two  Pictures  by  Bassa- 
BO ;  Fourth  roomr-^  Landscape,  by 
Both ;  ditto, by  Swanevelt ;  and  ditto,  by 
Paql  Brill;  Fifth  room— Prometheus, 
by  Salvator  Rosa  I  Head  of  our  Sa- 
viour, by  Stradano  ;  Head  of  a  Female, 
by  Carlo  Dolci !  Seventh  room^Two 
Landscapes,  by  Both ;  S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Guercino ;  and  the  Assumption,  by 
Carlo  Maratta :  Eighth  room— our  Sa- 
viour in  the  Sepulchre,  by  Tiarini  !*  a 
dead  Nun,  by  Yanni ;  a  small  Picture, 
by  Rubens  t  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  St.  John,  by  one  of  the  Caracci 
Family ;  two  small  Pictures,  by  Peter 
Neff;  and  two  small  Landscapes,  by 
Yernet.— The  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  other  Figures,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo ;  a  portrait  of  Salvator  Rosa,  by 

(0  Fifteen  shillings. 

(>)  The  person  who  unlocks  the  door  of  the 
Oratorio  dello  Scalzo  expects  two  pauls  for 
bis  trouble;  and  the  person  wtio  attends  Tra- 


himself;  a  Peasant  playing  on  a  wind- 
instrument,  by  Murillo  ;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Raphael ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Woman 
with  a  Yeil,  by  Santi  di  Tito  ;  and  an 
old  Man  with  a  Child  in  his  arms,  by 
Guido !  ! 

The  Palazzo  Riccardi,  erected  by 
Cosimo,  Pater  Patria,  according  to 
the  designs  of  Michellozzi,  is  a  splen- 
did edifice.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Gallery 
\%  beautifully  painted  by  Luca  Giorda- 
no ;  the  Ceiling  of  the  Library  is  by 
the  same  master ;  and  the  collection  of 
Manuscripts  and  Printed  works  is  valu  • 
able. 

•  The  Palazzo  Cor$ini  contains  a  few 
good  Paintings. 

The  Palazzo  Mozzu  near  the  Ponte 
alle  Grazie,  contains  fine  Paintings,  by. 
Salvator  Rosa. 

The  Palazzo  Buonaroti,  in  Yia  Ghi- 
bellina,  is  interesting,  from  having 
been  the  residence  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  likewise  from  preserving  some  re- 
mains of  his  works. 

The  Palazzo  Strozzi  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Tuscan  architecture. 

The  Palazzo  Ugucoioni,  buitt  after 
the  design  of  Michael  Angelo,  contains 
a  Painting,  by  Perino  del  Yaga,  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Israelites- through  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  Casa  dei  Poveri,  in  Yia  del  Mal- 
content!, which  owes  its  establishment 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  an  im- 
mense Edifice,  capable  of  lodging  three 
thousand  persons,  who,  in  great  mea- 
sure, maintain  themselves  by  making 
Phrygian  caps  for  the  Mediterranean 
mariners,  ribbons,  cloth,  carpets,  etc. 
etc.  There  are  workshops  of  almost 
every  description  in  the  house ;  and 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  much  to 
his  honour,  supports  and  benefits  this 
benevolent  and  useful  institution,which 
has  eteared  Florence  of  the  innumera- 
ble mendicants  by  whom  it  was  for- 
merW  infested. 

Tm  Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
or  Great  Hospital,  contains  upwards  of 
a  thousand  beds,  and  the  patients  are 
extremely  w<»l  attended. 

The  Spedale  di  BonifaziOj  near  the 
Porta  San  GUlto,  receives  lunatics,  and 

vellers  round  the  Royal  Academy  likewise 
expects  from  two  to  three  pauls,  aooordincr  to 
the  number  of  the  party. 
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persons  afflicted  with  ehronic  and  cu- 
taneous disorders,  and  it  is  spaeious, 
dean,  and  airy.  The  sick  appear  to  be 
comfortably  lodged,  and  well  attend- 
ed; but  the  fluids  belonging  to  this 
charity  are  not  sufficiently  ample  to 
supply  convalescent  patients  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  nourishmenL  De- 
tacbed  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
are  eicellent  apartments  for  lunatics. 

TheSp9dale  degV  Innoeenti  usually 
contains  three  thousand  children^  who 
have  not,  however,  a  suflicient  number 
of  nurses;  and  the  custom  of  binding 
up  every  new-horn  infant  in  swaddling 
dothes  frequently  distorts  tbe  limbs, 
nay,  sometimes  produces  mortification 
and  death. 

The  Column  of  Saravexza  marble, 
in  Via  Romana,  was  erected  by  Cosimo 
I.,  in  memory  of  the  Battle  of  Marciano; 
the  Granite  Column,  near  Ponte  Santa 
Trinita,  was  brought  from  Rome,  and 
erected  «t  Florence-  by  Cosimo  I.,  in 
memory  ef  the  conquest  of  Siena. 
There  is,  on  its  summit,  a  figure  of 
Justice,  which  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing proverb  ;  *'  Justice,  at  Florence,  is 
too  high  to  be  reached."  The  column 
Bear  the  Baptistery,  in  the  Plazzo  del 
Duomo,  was  erected  to  record  a  mira- 
cle, relative  to  the  corpse  of  S.  Zeno- 
bio. 

The  bronxe  Wild  Boar,  in  the  Mer- 

'eato  Nuovo,  is  a  Copy,  by  Pietro  Tacca, , 

of  the  famous  antique  in  the  Gallery  de' 

Medici.     The  Pedestal^  adorned  with 

Baesi-rilievi  in  marble^  which  stands 

near  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of  S. 

Lorenzo,  was  done  by  Bandinelli,  and 

represents  Oiovanni  dei  Medici,  father 

of  Cosimo  I.,  with  Prisoners  and  Spoils. 

The  Group  cf  Hercules  kHling  the 

Centaur  Nessus,  which  stands  near 

the  Ponte  Vecchio,  is  by  Giovanni  di 

Bologna  1 — The    Piaxza   Annunziata 

contains  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Fer- 

dinando  f.    Over  the  Porta  San  Gallo 

isaFrercQ,  by  Ghirlandajo ;  and,  just 

beyond  the  Gate,  a  magnificent  Trium- 

1^  ArcK,  erected  in  honour. of  the 

£fflperor,  Francis  l^  when  Grand-Duke 

of  Tuscany.   On  the  outside  of  a  house. 
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(«)  The  Bdiel  des  Armee  d^Aagleterre,  kept 
by  Gasperini,  is  a  good  Idd,  where  dinners, 
Senerally  epeakios^  are  better  cooked,  and 
more  comfortably  scsrved,  than  at  the  other 


near  the  Porta  Romana,  is  a  FreseOi  by 

Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni,  representing 
the  City  of  Florence,  under  the  form  of 
a  person  clothed  in  royal  robes,  and 
the  other  Cities  of  Tuscany  as  Females 
paying  4iomage  to  their  Queen. 
.  The  Ponte  Santa  TrinUa,  built  by 
Ammannati,  is  remarkably  elegant. 

Florence  contains  three  Theatret, 
the  Pergola,  or  Opera-house,  a  beauti- 
ful Edifice,  well  secured  from  fire,  and 
originally  built  after  the  design  of  Pie- 
tro Tacca ;  the  C^comero,  smaller  thaa 
the  Pergola  ;  and  the  Teatro  Nwn>o. 

The  Florentme  Mosaic  work,  and  tbe 
Sculpture  in  Alabaster  of  Pisani,  in  the 
Prato,  and  Bartoloni^  in  Via  Delia  Sea- 
la,  are  much  admired.  The  country  is 
likewise  celebrated  for  a  sort  of  marble 
which  splits  almost  like  slate,  and, 
when  polished,  the  variations  of  its  yel- 
low and  brown  veins  represent  tree^, 
landscapes,  and  ruins  of  old  walls  and 
castles ;  several  petrifactions  are  also 
found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

A  long  residence  at  Florence  i adeem- 
ed Injurious  to  the  sight,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  that  glare  which  proceeds 
from  the  reflection  of  the  san  upon 
white  houses,  and  likewise  to  the  fogs 
which  prevail  here  in  winter. 

This  City  boasts  the  honour  of  having 
given  education  to  Dante,  Petrarca, 
Boccaccio,  Gorilla,  the  celebrated  /m- 
profwisatrice,  who  was  crowned  at 
Rome,  Americo  Vespucci  (whose  voy- 
ages to,  and  discoveries  in,  the  new 
world,  obtained  him  the  honour  of 
calling  America  by  his  own  name),jkra. 
chiavelli,  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
a  larger  number  of  distinguished  ar- 
tists than  any  other  place  in  Europe. 

TheAccademia  delta  Crusea,  which 
has,  for  a  length  of  years,  been  esta- 
blished at  Florence,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description  i  and  this  Academy 
is  now  united  with  two  others,  namely, 
the  Fiorentina,  and  the  Apatisti,  un- 
der the  name  of  Reale  Accademia 
Ftorentina. 

.  There  are  several  good  Hotels  at  Flo- 
rence^ (>)  and  the  markets  are  con- 
stantly well  stored  with  excellent  eala- 

Hotels,  ^sparini  IhiIMs  carriages ;  sells  Anti^ 
attritioa 'Grease  for  wheels;  and  likewise  re- 
pairsGngfiditravelliag  carriages  remarkably 
well.    Schneider ff  9  i^  very  capaeious  and 
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blcs,  fish  excepted,  which  is  never 
fresh  but  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
The  Florence  wine  is  good  and  whole- 
some; but  the  same  report  cannot  be 
given  of  the  water,  except  that  which 
comes  from  Fiesole,  and  supplies  the 
fountains  of  the  Piazzar  Santa  Croce, 
and  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  at  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  all  the  Florence  water, 
when  analyzed,  appears  wholesome ; 
and  consequently  it  seems  probable 
that  the  noxious  quality  may  proceed 
from  copper  vases  in  which  it  is  drawn, 
and  usually  suffered  to  stand,  though 
large  glass  bottles,  secured  by  a  case  of 
reeds  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water, 
might  be  easily  met  with. 

The  climate  of  Florence  is  cold  dur- 
ing winter,  very  hot  during  summer, 
but  delightful  in  autumn  and  spring.  (>} 

Two  English  Physicians,  Doctor  Hard- 
ing and  Doctor  Playfair,  resided  in  this 
City  during  the  year  1835. 

On  the  Vigil  of  the  Festa  di  San  Gio- 
vanni (the  Patron  Saint  of  Florence)  is 
the  Corso  dei  Cocchi,  or  Chariot  Race : 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  Games.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella. At  the  upper  and  lower  end  of 
the  Piazza  are  obelisks,  to  each  ofwhich 
is  fastened  a  cord,  its  centre  being  held 
up  by  six  poles,  supported  by  men  cloth- 
ed in  ancient  costume.  Round  the 
Piazza,  in  an  amphUheatrical  form,  are 
scaffoldings  ornamented  with  rough 
fresco  paintings,  of  vases,  etc.,  which 
produce,  however,  a  good  effect :  at  the 
upper  end  is  the  Royal  Box,  handsomely 
decorated;  under  the  scaffoldings  are 
posted  horse  and  foot  guards;  and  round 
the  Piazza,  above  the  scaffoldings,  are 
balconies,  windows,  and  even  house- 
tops, crowded  with  spectators.    Were 

good  Inn.  The  Quallro  Nazioni,  and  the 
Ifuova  York,  are  good  Iqqs;  as  also  is  the 
Hotel  of  Madame  Homhert,  ia  the  Piazza 
Gactaoo. 

(<)  Persons  whowisbto  preserve  health  in 
Tuscany,  should  be  careful  never  (o  eat  sweet 
things  made  wKh  orange-flower  water,  false- 
ly so  called;  it  being,  in  this  country, a  distil- 
lation from  the  Italian  laurel-leaf. 

(a)  An  extraordinary  circumstance;  as  the 
small  wickerwork  carts  of  theTuscan  peasants 
ia  shaperesemble  ancient  cars,  and  would,  if 
slightly  decorated,  be  quite  proper  for  the 
Corso  dei  Copchi.      «> 


the  chariots  made  in  the  ancient  form' 
this  exhibition  would  be  far  more  in- 
teresting; but  they  are  modern,  in  point 
of  shape,  and  very  clumsy,  (*)  exhibiting 
nothing  like  antique  costume,  except 
the  habit  of  the  charioteers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Festa  di  S.  Gio-^ 
vanni,  homage  used  to  be  paid  by  all  the 
Tuscan  cities  to  thetr  Prince;  but  this 
custom  is,  for  the  present,  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  pageants,  which  represent- 
ed the  several  cities,  having  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  French. 

In  the  afterhbon  of  this  day  is  the 
Corso  dei  Barberi,  a  race  performed 
by  horses  without  riders,  (3)  and  which, 
from  the  multitude  of  spectators,  the 
splendour  of  the  equipages,  and  the 
gallant  appearance  of  the  troops  who 
attend  their  Sovereign,  is  an  extremely 
gay  sight.  The  horses  h^e,  fastened  to 
their  bodies,  little  spurs,  so  contrived 
that,  the  quicker  the  animal  gaHops,  the 
more  they  run  into  him.  The  race- 
ground  is  the  longest  street  at  Florence, 
where  many  of  the  spectators  stand, 
without  any  defence  whatsoever,  fre- 
quently meeting  with  accidents  by  urg- 
ing the  horses  on.  When  these  animals 
reach  the  goal,  they  are  stopped  by  a 
large  piece  of  canvass,  whjich  several 
men  hold  up;  the  Sovereign  then  an- 
nounces- the  winning  horse,  and  thus 
ends  this  amusement,  which  is  followed 
by  a  pretty  exhibition  of  Fire-works  on 
the  Ponte  alia  Carraja.  The  quays  d*Ar- 
no  are  also,  on  this  day,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. (4) 

The  Game  called  Pallone,  a  favourite 
exercise  at  Florence,  merits  notice,  be- 
cause it  was  played  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  are  described  as  striking 
the  follis  with  the  arm  guarded,  for 
that  purpose,  by  a  wooden  shield :  the 

(3)  This  kind  of  race,  according  toDiooysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
amusements  of  Etruria  and  Rome. 

(4)  So  universal  is  the  rage  for  splendour  at 
this  festival,  that  a  milliner,  at  whose  house 
an  English  family  lodged,  absolutely  hired 
for  the  day,  at  a  great  expense,  a  coach  with 
two  footmen  in  laced  liveries,  that  she  might 
parade  about  thestreetsin  style  ;flay,  further, 
this  person  and  her  apprentices,  thoughgene  < 
rally  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner  powilile, 
were  now  adorned  with  diamonds, 
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mode  ofpkiying  coBtiniief  precisely  the 
same  to  the  present  moment ;  and  this 
game,  lilLe  most  of  the  ancient  eier- 
eises,  is  well  c«lcolated  to  give  courage 
and  strength. 

The  Enyirons  of  Florence  are  ex- 
tremely Interesting.  The  usual  airing 
of  the  upper  ranks  of  persons  is  to  the 
Bayal  Parm$t  or  Caseit^,  which  are 
open  to  the  Public  at  all  hours,  though 
it  is  unwholesome  to  walk,  ride,  or 
drive,  in  these  heautiful  farms  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  equally  pre- 
judicial to  remain  there  after  sunset. 

Careggi   dt*  Mfediei,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  was 
the  favourite  retreat  of   Loreuzo  il 
Magnifico ;    and  In  the  hall  of  this 
Villa  the  Platonic  Society  used  to  as- 
semble, and  form  plans  for  those  state- 
ly edifices  and  patriotic  institutions  by 
which  Lorenzo  embellished  and  bene- 
fited his  country.    The  house  stands 
upon  an  eminence,  whence  the  ground 
foils  gradually  almost  every  way,  open- 
ing, on  one  side,  to  a  view  of  Florence ; 
OD  another,  to  a  prospect  of  Yal  d*Ar- 
Do ;  while,  on  another,  rise  mountains, 
covered  with   neat  farm-houses  and 
magnificent  villas ;  and,  on  another,  is 
Ftesole,  dignified  with  ruins  of  ancient 
Etruscan  and  Roman  splendour ;  and, 
to  complete  the  deliciousness  of  the 
sitoalion,  cool  and  refreshing  breezes 
almost  constantly  blow,  about  noon, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  make  the 
inhabitants  of  Careggi  unconscious  of 
oppressive  heat,  even  in  the  dog-days. 
!to  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  elegant 
and  wise  Lorenzo  should  have  called 
this  his  ftivourite  abode  !   Careggi,  like 
the  generality  of  Tucfcan  villas,  is  built 
open  arches,  and  consists  of  an  im- 
mense ground-floor,  with  a  spacious 
hall  in  its  centre,  and  several  surround- 
ing rooms,  every  ceiling  being  arched, 
antd  every  apartment  cool.  Above  stairs 
is  another  large  hall,  with  a  handsome 
suite  of  rooms,  terminated  by  a  ter- 
race ;  and  Tound  the  third  story  runs  a 
gallery  which  commands  a  prospect  so 
eitensive  that  it  seems  to  overlook  all 
Tuscany.    On  the  outside  of  the  house 
are  noble  porticos. 

Poggio  Imperiale,  about  one  mile 
from  the  Porta  Romana,  is  a  Royal  Vil- 
ia,  containing  an  admired  statue  of 
Adonis  by  Ulchael  Angelo,  and  Por- 


traits of  Petrarca  and  Laura,  by  Albert 
Durer.  The  prospects  from  this  spot 
are  beautiful ;  and  not  far  hence  stands 
the  Monastery  of  S.  Matteo  in  Arcetri, 
near  which  are  vineyards  that  produce 
the  celebrated  wine  called  VerdstL 

Praiolino,  a  royal  Villa  about  six 
miles  from  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  is  famous 
for  its  Garden,  which  contains  Water- 
works, and  a  Statue  of  the  Apennine, 
sixty  feet  in  height,  by  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna. 

On  the  way  to  Pratolina  is  the  mo- 
dern Campo  Santo  of  Florence. 

Fietole,  a  picturesque  Village,  proud- 
ly seated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
of  the  Apennine,  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  Porta  Pinti  by  the  II4- 
jano  road,  occupies  part  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Ftnulit  a  considerable 
and,  from  its  position,  a  very  strong 
Etruscan  fortress,  repeatedly  mention- 
ed by  Polybius  in  his  narrative  of  the 
early  wars  between  the  Gauls  and  Ro- 
mans, and  likewise  where  he  describes 
Hanuibars  route  from  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
through  the  marshes  intersected  by  the 
Trebbia,  the  Taro,  the  Panaro,  and 
other  torrents,  towards  Pistoja  and 
Prato,  and  thence  to  the  vicinity  of 
Flesole,  a  pass  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  though  well  known  to  mo- 
dern travellers,  as  the  road  from  Flo- 
rence to.Modena.    FcbmuUb  was  colo- 
nised by  Sylla,  who  rewarded  several  of 
his  adherents  by  placing  them  there. 
Catiline  made  it  his  chief  hold  in  Etru- 
ria ;  and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  being,  in 
his  days,  a  flourishing  town.    Light 
carriages  may  go  with  perfect  case  and 
safety  as  far  as  Majano,  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  way ;  but  thence  to  the 
Francescan  Convent,  at  Fiesole,  the 
best  conveyance  is  a  traineau,  which 
the  Peasants  at  Majano  can  always  fur- 
nish. Retween  the  latter  place  and  Fie- 
sole is  the  DocciOf  a  Monastery  built  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  deliciously  situ- 
ated.   The  ancient  Etruscan  Town  of 
FcbsuUb  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  (though  pro- 
bably it  was  rebuilt),  long  before  the 
period  when  Sylla  founded  a  colony 
there.    The  Walls  of  this  Town,  how- 
ever, are,  in  several  places,  discover- 
able; and  it  seems  evident,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves, that  they  were  thrown  down  by 
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some  convulsion  of  nature.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  originally  consisted  of 
rery  large  hewn  stones,  squared  by  rule 
into  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and 
placed  in  straight  lines  upon  each 
Other,  so  as  to  unite  in  the  most  accu- 
rate manner  possible,  forming  a  com- 
pact and  solid  mass  without  the  aid  of 
cement.  Here,  likewise,  are  remains 
<f(  an  Amphitheatre,  erected  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
Edifice,  some  of  the  staircases,  seats, 
and  caves  for  wild  beasts,  together 
with  the  reservoir  of  water  which  be- 
longed to  this  theatre,  may  be  traced ;  (>) 
and  here,  also,  is  an  ancient  Roman 
Temple,  now  roofed,  and  made  into  a 
Church.  Fourteen  fine  Columns  with 
Ionic  Capitals  the  Pavement,  and  the 
Altar  of  the  ancient  building  still  re- 
main, though  the  Altar  has  been  moved 
from  its  original  situation.  This  tem- 
ple is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Bacchus.  The  Walls  of  the  Roman 
Town  may,  in  some  places,  be  traced, 
«s  may  the  Pavement  of  the  streets, 
which  resembles  that  of  Pompeii.  The 
modern  Town  contains  a  spacious  Ca- 
thedral, built  in  1802,  apparently  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple,  and 
adorned  with  Sculpture  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  and  Andrea  Ferrucci,  Fieso- 
lano ;  and  likewise  ^ith  a  Picture  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  by  Vol- 
terrano.  Here,  also,  are,  an  Episcopal 
Palace,  a  Seminary,  and  a  Francescan 
Convent;  which  lasts  stands  on  the 
spot  called  Rocca  dei  FitsolnnL 
-  VaUonthroiOy  about  seventeen  miles 
distant  from  Florence,  is  worth  notice, 
not  only  because  it  has  been  immor- 
talised by  Milton,  but  likewise  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  the  noble  Monastery  of  Yallom- 
brosa,  which  still  contains  fine  Paint- 
ings, though  the  finest  were,  according 
to  report,  removed  when  the  Convent 
was  suppressed.  Vallombrosa  itself 
suffered  very  little  from  being  under 
the  dominion  of  France  ;  and  the  Cer- 
tosa  is  now  re-established.  Mules  are 
the  necessary  conveyance  for  persons 

(>)  The.  Etrurians  are  famed  for  having  in- 
vented Amphitheatres,  tog^elher  with  the 
games  called  Curidi,  and  Certami  dei  Ca- 
vqlH;  and  about  the  year  of  Rome  400,  come- 
dians were  invited,  by  the  Romans,  to  come 


who  cannot  walk,  there  being  no  car^ 
riage-road  to  the  Convent. 

Lovers  of  wild  scenery  would  be  gra- 
tified by  proceeding  from  Yatlombrof  a 
to  the  Abbey  of  the  Camaldoli,  about 
thirty-six  miles  from  Florence,  and 
thence  to  the  Convent  of  Lavemia 
(Mons  Alvernus)y  about  fourteen  miles 
farther.  The  former  of  ttiese  Convents 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  who  cut 
down  much  of  the  fine  wood  Itelonging 
to  it.  Now,  however,  this  convent  is 
re-established,  though  its  inhabitants, 
about  thirty  in  number,  are  too  poor  to 
entertain  visiters  gratis ;  and  therefore 
Travellers,  after  eating  or  sleeping  ua<- 
der  its  roof,  usually  make  a  present  to 
the  community.  The  Convent  of  La- 
vernia  never  was  disturbed  by  the 
French,  and  contains,  at  present,  al>out 
sixty  Capuchins. 

The  modern  Florentines,  like  their 
Etrurian  ancestors,  are  fond  of  learn- 
ing, arts,  and  sciences ;  and,  what  is' 
more  estimable  and  endearing  to  Fo- 
reigners, they  are,  generally  speaking, 
mild,  good-humoured,  warm-hearted, 
and  friendly.  The  Tuscan  peasantry, 
considered  collectively,  are  pure  in 
their  morals,  and  pastoral  in  their  man- 
ner of  living ;  and  the  peculiar  come- 
liness of  both  sexes  is  very  striking,  es- 
pecially in  that  tract  of  country  which 
extends  fVom  Florence  to  Pescia ;  bift 
it  is  only  among  the  peasantry  that  one 
can  form  a  just  idea  of  Italian  beauty, 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  among  the  pea- 
santry one  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
Italian  character,  inhabitants  of  popu- 
lous cities  l)eing  nearly  alike, whether 
in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Florence,  or 
Rome.  The  men  are  tall,  robust,  finely 
proportioned,  and  endowed  with  that 
entire  self-possession  which  inspires 
respect.  The  women  are  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  were  it  not  for  bad  stays, 
would  be  well  made.  They  have  long, 
languishing,  black  eyes,  accompanied 
by  that  expressive  brow  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  remarkable  and  capti- 
vating part  of  an  Italian  countenance. 
Their  manners  are  uncommonly  grace- 

from  Etraria,  and  perform  plays,  for  the  first 
time,  at  Rome,  the  Romans  thiokiog  these 
new  games  might  appease  the  gods,  and  stop 
a  then  ratpn^  sickness. 
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fal;  and,  iasiead  of  curUyiDg,  they 
gently  bow  their  bodies,  and  kiss  the 
hand  of  a  superior,  a  practice  common, 
indeed,  Ihroaghout  Italy.  These  pea- 
sants (like  those  of  Italy  in  general)  are 
tolerably  well  informed  respecting  the 
history  of  their  country ;  and,  more- 
orer,  so  fond  of  its  Poets,  as  frequently 
to  know  their  works  by  heart. 

When  two  young  peasants  agree  to 
marry,  the  banns  are  published  three 
times  in  a  parish  church,  after  which 
they  receiTe  the  nuptial  benediction. 
The  bride's  portion  is  paid  three  days 
before  marriage,  one-half  in  wearing- 
apparel,  and  the  other  half  in  money, 
which  the  bridegroom  usually  expends 
in  purchasing  jewels  for  bis  lady,  which 
consist  of  a  pearl  necklace,  cross,  and 
ear-rings,  frequently  intermixed  with 
rubies,  and  worth  from  twenty  to  thir- 
ty pounds  sterling,  these  jewels  being 
considered  by  the  man  as  the  woman's 
exclusife  property:  indeed,  money  so 
invested  may  be  looked  npon  as  placed 
in  a  bank,  while  the  interest  received  is 
that  high  gratification  which  the  wo- 
man derives  from  exhibiting  her  orna- 
ments on  gala  days;  and  these  orna- 
ments continue  in  the  family  for  ages, 
unless  the  pressing  call  of  necessity 
compel  them  to  be  pawned  or  sold. 
When  the  Sposa  is  taken  in  labour,  the 
husband,  after  procuring  medical  help, 
deems  it  his  next  duty  to  get  ^oroe  of 
what  is  denominated  the  life-giving 
plant  (dUatrice,  the  peasants  call  it) 
which  he  places  on  her  bed,  and  with- 
out which  be  believes  his  child  cannot 
be  bom.  This  custom  is  derived  from 
the  Greeks.  (*)  About  a  fortnight  after 
the  birth  of  an  infant,  its  parents  give  a 
christening  dinner  (>)  to  their  relations, 
on  which  occasion  every  guest  brings  a 
present,  as  was  the  practice  at  Athens ; 
and  the  dinner  is  served  dish  by  dish, 
likewise  an  ancient  custom.  On  the 
husband's  demise,  the  eldest  son  be- 

(0  Some  of  the  Grecian  ladies  used  t6  hold 
palm-branches  inf  heirhands^in  order  to  pro- 
care  an  easy  delivery. 

(«)  Children  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
however,  are  christened  immediately  after 
tbeir  birth. 

(3)  An  elder  son  among  the  Greeks  was 
obliged  either  lo  maintain  his  mother,  or 
rclam  her  dower ;  hence  Telemachas,  though 
he  tostained  ^reat  losses  by  meaas  of  Pcnc- 


comes  heir-at-law ;  but  is  obliged  to 
portion  his  sisters,  and  either  maintain 
his  mother  or  return  her  dower .(3)  All 
his  relations  frequently  live  with  him; 
but  the  largeness  of  the  family  creates 
no  confusion,  there  being  a  superior 
over  the  men  and  another  over  the  wo- 
men, who  allot  to  every  person,  their 
business,  which  is  thus  kept  distinct  A 
Tuscan  farmer  shares  equally  with  his 
lord  in  the  produce  of  an  estate ;  and 
th^;  owner  even  provides  seeds,  plants, 
manure,  implements  of  husbandry ;  in 
short,  whatever  may  he  requisite  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  upper  class 
of  farmers  usually  possess  a  horse  and  a 
market-cart,  a  waggon,  and  a  pair  of 
large  dove-coloured  oxen,  who  draw 
the  waggon  and  the  plough,  whose  co- 
lour seldom,  if  ever,  varies  throughout 
southern  Italy,  and  whose  beauty  is  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  their  mastets. 
The  female  peasants,  besides  working 
in  the  vineyards  almost  equally  hard 
with  the  men,  often  earn  money  by 
keeping  poultry,  and  sometimes  one  of 
two  lambs,  whose  fleecy  coats  the  chil- 
dren decorate,  on  the  Fesia  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, with  scarlet  ribbons  tied  in  fan- 
tastic knots;  and  by  the  aid  of  money 
thus  acquired,  wearing-apparel  and 
other  necessaries  are  purchased.  Shoes 
and  stockings  are  deemed  superfluous, 
and  merely  ornamental,  even  by  the 
women,  who  carry  them  in  baskets  on 
their  heads  till  they  reach  a  town,  when 
these  seemingly  embarrassing  decora- 
tions are  put  on ;  for  the  Contadina  is 
as  vain  of  ber  appearance  as  the  Dama 
nobile  ;  and  no  wonder,  since  the  pic- 
turesque dresses  and  lovely  counts 
nances  of  these  peasants  arrest  every 
eye,  and  show  them,  perhaps  too  plain- 
ly, how  strong  are  their  powers  of  at- 
traction. (4)  The  phraseology  of  the 
Florentine  peasant  is  wonderfully  ele- 
gant ;  but  the  most  remarkable  quality 
of  these  persons  is  their  industry,  for, 

lope's  suitors,  thinks  it  imprudent  to  send  her 
home  to  her  father,  because  that  could  not 
be  done  without  returning  her  dower— 

"  I  coald  not  now  repay  so  great  a  sum, 
To  the  old  Man,  should  I  dismiss  ber  home 
Agaiust  her  will. " 

Houtn's  Odyssey. 

(4)  The  ancient  and  elegant  costume  of  the 
Tuscan  peasantsis  much  less  frequently  worn 
than  it  used  to  be  twenty  years  since. 
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(luring  the  bottost  weather,  they  toil  all 
(lay  without  sleep,  and  seldom  retire 
early  to  rest:  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
fatigue,  they  live  almost  entirely  upon 
bread,  fruit,  pulse,  and  the  common 
wine  of  the  country.  However,  though 
their  diet  is  light,  and  ibeir  personal 
Exertions  are  almost  perpetual,  they 
commonly  attain  old  age,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fiesole. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  dance 
given  at  Gareggi  di  Ricardi,  by  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Author  of  this  Work,  to  all 
the  surrounding  peasants.  ^<  Our  ball- 
room was  a  lofty  apartment  sixty  feet  by 
thirty,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
hung  a  lustre,  composed  of  such  light 
materials  that  every  puff  of  wind  gave 
it  motion;  indeed  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  continually  turned  round 
by  an  invisible  hand.  This  lustre  we 
filled  with  candles ;  and  the  walls,  which 
were  adorned  with  full-length  portraits 
of  tl)e  Medici  Princes,  we  likewise  deco- 
rated with  festoons  of  vines,  olive- 
branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  so  thai 
the  whole  apartment  resembled  an  il- 
luminated arbour.  At  sunset,  on  the 
appointed  day,  our  guests  appeared  al- 
together upon  a  lawn  leading  to  the 
villa,  preceded  by  their  own  band  of 
music ;  and  no  sooner  did  this  proces- 
sion reach  our  hall-door,  than  the  mu- 
sicians struck  up  a  lively  tune,  white  the 
dancers,  as  they  entered,  formed  a  qua- 
drille, which  would  have  been  applaud- 
ed on  any  opera-stage.  When  this 
dance  was  finished,  the  female  peasants 
advanced,  in  couples,  to  the  top  of  the 
hall,  where  we  were  seated,  paying  their 
compliments  Xo  us  with  as  much  ease 
and  elegance  *a8  if  they  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  court,  and  then  commencing 
another  quadrille,  different  from,  but 
quite  as  pretty,  as  the  first.  With  a 
succession  of  these  dances  we  were 
amused  till  supper;  after  which  our  vi- 
siters, who  had  been  regaled  with 
punch,  a  liquor  they  particularly  relish, 
came  once  more  to  us,  when  the  wo- 
men returned  thanks  for  their  enter- 
tainment, kissed  our  hands,  and,  pre- 
senting their  own  to  their  partners, 
bowed  and  retired." 

Another  circumstance,  which  occur- 
red to  the  family  of  the  Author,  and  of 


which  the  following  is  a  brief  detail, 
serves  to  show  the  grateful  and  delicate 
turn  of  mind  possessed  by  the  Tuscan 
peasants. 

One  day,  as  we  were  walking  near 
Gareggi,  we  observed  a  girl,  apparently 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  watching  a 
flock  of  goats,  and  at  the  same  time 
spinning  with  great  diligence.  Her  tat- 
tered garments  bespoke  extreme  pover- 
ty;  but  her  air  was  peculiarly  dignified, 
and  her  countenance  so  interesting, 
that  we  were  irresistibly  impelled  to 
give  her  a  few  crazie.   Joy  and  grati- 
tude instantly  animated  her  fine  eyes, 
while  she  exclaimed,  "Never,  till  this 
moment,  was  1  worth  so  much  money  !** 
—Struck  by  her  words  and  manner,  we 
inquired  her  name,  likewise  asking 
where  her  parents  lived  ?   **  My  name  is 
Teresa,"  replied  she :  **  but,  alas,  I  have 
no  parents  V*  **  No  parents  l— who,  then, 
takes  «are  of  you  ?**    **  The  Madonna.'* 
"But  who  brought  you  up?"    "A  pea- 
sant in  Vallombrosa.    I  was  her  nurse- 
child  ;  and  I  have  heard  her  say  my  pa- 
rents delivered  me  into  her  care,  but 
that  she  did  not  know  their  name.  As  I 
grew  up  she  almost  starved  me,  and, 
what  was  worse,  beat  me  so  cruelly, 
that,  at  length,  I  ran  away  from  her.'* 
"  And  where  do  you  live  now  ?*'    "  Yon- 
der, in  the  plain  (pointing  to  Val  d'  Ar- 
no} ;  I  have  fortunately  met  with  a  mis- 
tress who  feeds  me,  and  lets  me  sleep  in 
her  barn.    This  is  her  flock,**    "And 
are  you  happy  now?"    "Oh,  yes!  very 
happy.    At  first,  to  be  sure,  it  was  lone- 
some sleeping  in  the  barn  by  myself— 
'tis  so  far* from  the  house;  but!  am 
used  to  it  now ;  and,  Indeed,  I  have  not 
much  time  for  sleep,  being  obliged  to 
work  at  night  when  I  come  home,  and 
I  always  go  out  with  the  goats  at  day- 
break: however,  1  do  very  well;  for  I 
get  plenty  of  bread  and  grapes,  and  my 
mistress  never  beats  me.'* .  After  learn- 
ing thus  much,  we  presented  our  new 
acquaintance  with  a  paul;  but  to  de- 
scribe the  ecstacy  this  gift  produced  is 
impossible.    "  Now,"  cried  she  (when  a 
flood  of  tears  had  enabled  her  to  speak)^ 
"  now  I  can  purchase  a  corona  (>)--now 
I  can  go  to  mass,  and  petition  the  Ma- 
donna to  preserve  my  kind  benefac- 
tresses!" 


(0  Without  a  corona  she  informed  us  that  she  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  matt. 
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On  taking  leaye  of  this  interesting 
erealore,  we  desired  she  would  some- 
times pay  us  a  visit.  Oar  invitation, 
however,  was  only  answered  by  a  bow; 
and,  to  our  regret,  we  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  her  again,  tilt  the  day  before 
our  departure  from  Careggi,  when  it 
appeared  that,  immediately  after  her  in- 
terview with  us,  she  had  been  attacked 
by  the  small-poi,  and  was  only  Just  re- 
covered. 

During  the  neit  sammer,  although 
ve  again  resided  in  the  same  neigh- 
boorbood,  we,  for  a  considerable  time, 
saw  nothing  of  Teresa.  One  day,  how- 
ever, wc  observed  a  lieautiful  white 
goal  browsing  near  our  house;  and,  on 
going  out,  perceived  our  protegee  with 
her  whole  flock.  We  mow  inquired,  al- 
most angrily,  why  she  had  not  visited 
OS  before  ?  **  1  was  fearful  of  obtrud- 
ing,*'replied  the  scrupulous  girl;  "hut 
1  have  watched  you  at  a  distance?  ever 
since  your  return ;  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear coming  rather  nearer  than  usual 
to-day,  in  the  hope  that  you  might  no- 
lice  me."  We  gave  her  a  scndo,  and 
again  desired  she  would  sometimes 
call  upon  us.    "No,"  replied  she,  "I 
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am  not  properly  dressed  to  enter  yonr 
doors;  but  with'the  scndo  you  have 
kindly  given  me,  I  shall  immediately 
purchase  a  stock  of  flai;  and  then, 
should  the  Madonna  bless  me  with 
health  to  work  hard,  I  may  soon  be 
able,  by  selling  my  thread,  to  buy  de- 
cent apparel,  and  wait  upon  you,  cloth- 
ed with  the  fruits  of  your  bounty."  And, 
indeed^  it  was  not  long  before  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  come  to  vi- 
sit us,  neatly  dressed,  and  eihlblting  a 
picture  of  content. 

According  to  the  eicellentlawsof  the 
Emperor  Leopoldo,  no  man  can  be  im* 
prisoned  for  debt,  though  creditors 
have  power  to  seize  the  property  of 
their  debtors;  and  no  offence  is  pu- 
nishable with  death,  though  murderers 
are  condemned  to  perpetual  labour  as 
galley-slaves :  and  to  these,  and  many 
other  equally  wise  regulations,  made  by 
Leopoldo,  are  attributable  the  almost 
total  eiemption  from  robbery  and  mur- 
der which  this  country  has  long  enjoy- 
ed, and  the  increase  to  its  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Tuscany  now  reckons  a  population  of 
one  million.  (>) 


PISA. 

SitoatioD,  supposed  Origin,  and  present  Appearance  of  Pisa.— Daomo.— Baptistery. —Carapa  - 
nile.- (^mpoSanto. —Sonnet  to  Gncr.—Ghiesa  de' CaTaUeri.---Palazzo  de' Caval  ieri. —Chtese, 
dj  San  Frediano—di Santa  Anna— di  Santa  Galerina— di  S.  Paolo  air  Orto— di  S.  Francesco 
-Church  beloDg^ng  to  the  Gonaervatorio  di  S.  Silvettro.-Cbiese,  di  S.  Malteo-^iS.  Pieritio 
-di  S.  Michelein  Borgo—di  S.  Vito— della  Spina  -di  S.  Andrea  iaChinseca— di  S.  Martino.— 
Palazzi,  Lanfrancbi— Tooini— Lanfreducci-Casa  Mechcrini.— Palazzo  Seta.— Royal  Palace. 
-Hospitals,  etc.— University.— Torre  della  Specola.— Botanic  Garden.— Ancient  Vapour 
Bath.-SappreMed  Church  of  S.  Felice. -Subterranean  Part  of  S.  Michele  in  Borgo... 
Aquednct  of  CaldaooUi.*- Modern  Baths.— Moontain  of  S.  Giuliano. -Modern  Aqneduci.— 
GaoaL-Boyal  Farm.— Character  of  the  Pisans.— Hotels.— Fountain  Water. -Theatre '— 
Bridges.— Battle  of  the  Bridge.  -Illumination  in  honour  x>f  S.  Raniert— Carnival.  -Climate. 


Pisa,  anciently  Pisce,  a  considerable 
Towoof  Etruria,  retains  its  ancient  site 
aod  appellation,  though  formerly,  as 
ve  learn  from  Strabo,  the  confluence  of 
the  Ausar  and  Arnus  (the  Serchio  and 
Arno]  took  place  close  to  its  walls; 

(')  It  is  said  that  the  father  of  the  present 
r>raDd-Doke  of  TuaeaDT  abrogate^  some  of 
Uopo1do*s  laws. 


whereas  now  the  course  of  these  rivers 
is  so  much  changed,  that  they  flow  into 
the  sea  by  separate  channels.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition,  reported  by  Strabo, 
Pisa  was  built  by  some  of  the  followers 
of  Nestor  soon  after  the  fall  of  Troy ;  («) 
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and,  according  to  Dionysias  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  it  was  occupied  at  a  subsequent 
period  by  the  Pelasgi.  Polybius  men- 
tions its  harbour  as  being  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Romans,  who  colonised 
Pisaj,  572  a.  u.  c.  ;  and  to  them  it  was 
an  important  naval  station,  from  the 
commerce  it  carried  on  with  distafil 
countries,  from  the  supplies  of  timber 
which  it  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  arsenals,  and  from  the  splen- 
did marbles  which  the  neighbouring 
quarries  afforded  for  the  magnificent 
edifices  of  Rome. 

Pisa  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Arne, 
forty-eight  Tuscan  miles  distant  from 
Florence,  fourteen  from  Leghorn,  and 
six  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In 
modern  times  it  has  been  the  capital  of 
a  great  republic,  whose  conquering 
fleet  was  a  terror  to  the  Saracens,  a 
scourge  to  the  African  corsairs,  and  a 
check  upon  the  ambition  of  Qenoa ; 
and  with  innumerable  spoils,  taken 
from  the  first-mentioned  people,  most 
of  the  present  buildings  at  Pisa  were 
erected.  This  City  is,  neit  to  Florence, 
the  largest  in  Tuscany;  but  though  its 
walls  arc  near  five  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, they  do  not,  at  present,  contain 
above  eighteen  thousand  iiersons.  The 
Streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  excel- 
lently paved;  the  Bridges  elegant;  the 
i;}uay  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  Cathedral, Bap- 
tistery, Leaning  Tower,  and  Campo  San- 
to, renders  these  majestic  Edifices  par- 
ticularly striking  and  beautiful.  The 
Arnc  traverses  the  City  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  divides  it  nearly  into  two 
equal  parts. 
\y  The  Dxiomo,  a  Greco -Araba-Pisano 
structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross, 
built  (as  already  mentioned)  in  the  ele- 
venth century,  under  the  guidance  of 
Buschetto,  a  Grecian,  is  remarkable  for 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  marbles ; 
and  next  to  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  per- 
haps the  finest  Church  of  its  kind  in . 
Italy.  (»•)  The  eastern  front  is  ornament- 
ed with  an  immense  number  of  Columns ; 

shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Etruria  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  founded  Pisx,  and  gave  it  their 
own  name. 

(<)  The  Pisans  consecrated  their  plunder, 
gained  in  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens 
of  Palenno^  in  1063,  to  the  erection  of  this 


some  of  which  are  Grecian  marble, 
others  oriental  granite,  and  one  is  por- 
phyry; among  these  the  most  striking 
are  six  magnificent  ancient  Columns, 
which  adorn  the  three  celebrated  Doors 
of  bronze ;  and  are  said  to  be  either 
Grecian  or  Egyptian  worlunanship. 
The  Doors  were  designed  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna,  and  cast  by  P.  D.  Portigiani ; 
that  in  the  centre,  the  least  beautiful  of 
the  three,  represents  the  Life  of  the 
Madonna;  and  is  surrounded  by  figures 
of  Saints  and  Prophets,  and  embellished 
with  an  elegant  border  of  foliage,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  Those  on  the  right  and 
left  represent  the  Life  of  the  Saviour, 
beginning  with  his  birth,  and  ending 
with  his  crucifixion ;  they  are  likewise 
embellished  with  a  border,  nearly  simi- 
lar to  the  one  already  described.  The 
Mosaics,  in  the  Arches  above  the  Doors, 
were  done  by  Filippo  di  Lorenzo  Pali- 
dini.  The  Architrave  of  the  eastern 
door  was  taken  from  an  ancient  edifice; 
and  the  door  which  fronts  the  Campa- 
nile is  esteemed  for  its  antiquity;  though 
not  remarkable  for  merit  of  any  other 
kind..  The  inside  of  the  Church  is 
adorned  with  seventy- four  lofty  Co- 
lumns, sixty-two  of  whicli  are  oriental 
granite,  and  the  rest  rare  marble;  and 
although  most  of  these  Columns  were 
originally  unequal  in  height,  and  con- 
sequently ill  adapted  to  match,  yet  so 
wdl  has  the  architect  disposed  of,  and 
added  to  them,  that  even  the  most  ob- 
serving eye  perceives  no  want  of  sym- 
metry. Twelve  Altars,  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  executed  by  Stagio 
Stagi,  adorn  the  walls  of  this  Edifice. 
The  High  Altar  is  magnificently  decorat- 
ed with  lapis  lazuli,  (>)  verde  antique, 
broccatello  di  Spagna,  bronze  gilt,  gial- 
lo  di  Siena,  etc. :  the  Tribuna  contains 
two  porphyry  columns  with  peculiarly 
elegant  Capitals  and  Bases;  that  near 
the  episcopal  throne  is  embellished 
with  the  best  works  of  Stagi,  and  bears 
a  bronze  Angel  greatly  admired.  The 
decorations  of  the  opposite  Column 
were  executed  by  Foggini;  and  the 

Cathedral ;  which  was  finished  before  the  end 
of  the  11th  century. 

(a)  Lapis  lazuliJs  said  to  be  the  Cyanceum 
of  the  ancients;  and  Great  Tartary  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  best. 
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Groap  or  Aitgels  on  a  golden   field, 
which  adorns  the  great  arch,  by  Ghir- 
landajo,  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Thje  Seats  Tor  the  Canons  (a  sort  of  Wood- 
en Mosaic  introduced  into  Tuscany  in 
the  time  of  Brunellesco)  merit  notice. 
The  four  Pictures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
Santa  Margherita,  and  Santa  Caterina, 
are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  the  Mosaic 
on  the  Ceiling,  representing  the  Saviour, 
the  Madonna,  and  St.  John,  was  execut- 
ed by  Gaddo  Gaddi  and  other  artists, 
in  1 321 .    On  the  right  side  of  the  great 
cross  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Ranieri ;  whose 
Sarcophagus  rests  on  a  pedestal  of  red 
Egyptian  granite,  adorned  with  other 
valuable  marbles:  the  sarcophagus  is 
of  verde  di  Polcevera,  the  Altar  of  giailo 
di  Siena,  and  the  Balustrade^  are  of  in- 
laid marble ;  the  whole  was  executed  by 
B.  G.  Foggini,  at  the  command  of  Cosi- 
mo  III.,  in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri,  who 
died  in  1161,  and  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Pisans  their  patron   saint.     This 
Chapel  contains  a  Mosaic,  by  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  representing  the  Madonna  en- 
throned and  attended  by  Angels ;  and 
an  antique  Grecian  or  Roman  Statue, 
said  to  represent  Mars,  though  now  call- 
ed S.  Efeso.   On  the  left  side  of  the  great 
cross  Is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment;  which   contains  a  Ciborio  of 
massy  silver,  and  an  altar  adorned  with 
silver  Bassi-rilievi ;  both  well  executed, 
after  the  designs  of  Foggini :  the  Balus- 
trades are  of  inlaid  marble ;  and  here, 
likewise,  is  a  Mosaic,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi, 
representing  the  Annunciation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Churchy  over  the  great- 
entrance-doors,  is  a  beautiful  Bar,  or 
gallery,  oroamented  with  Bassi-rilievi, 
by  Giovanni,  the  son  ofNiccolo  Pisano; 
and  it  is  mnch  to  be  lamented  that  this 
fioe  work,  which  originally  adorned  a 
pulpit,  is  now  placed  so  high,  that  its  me- 
rits are  scarcely  discernible:  itrepresents 
Scriptural  Histories.  (>)    Thecentre  aisle 
cootalns  a  Palpit  of  inlaid  marble,  sup- 
ported by  two  small  Columns ;  the  one 
porphyry,  the  other  oriental  brocatello ; 
and  the  first  is  particularly  curious,  Arora 
consisting  of  various  pieces,  so  well  join- 
ed that  it  may  be  properly  denominated 
Bneeia  porfirea;  the  second  is  the  fin- 
est specimen  of  its  sort  in  Italy.    The 

(0  The  above-mentioned  Bar,  or  Gallery, 
hM  been  recently  repaired ;  aud  Giovanni  Pi- 
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Pillar  on  the  right,  which  supports  the 
cupola,  is  ornamented  with  a  Picture  by 
F.  B.  Gozzoli,  who  lived  In  the  fifteenth 
century;  it  represents  St. Thomas  Aqol- 
nas  disputing  with  an  assembly  of  Ec- 
clesiastics; and  the  Pillar,  on  the  left, 
is  adorned  with  a  Picture  of  St.  Agnes, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto!  Among  the  Pic- 
tures not  already  mentioned,  those  best 
worth  notice  are— the  Madonna  and  our 

Sa  viour  surrounded  with  Saint8,attribut- 
ed  to  Pierino  del  Vagaand  G.  A.  SoglianI 
— S.  Ranieri  putting  on  the  Religious 
Habit,  by  Cav.  B.  Lnti—the  Death  of 
8.  Ranieri,  by  Cav.  G.  Melani,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  seventeenth  century—the 
three  Maries  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  by 
G..BiHverlr— the  Adoration  of  the  Ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  by  O.  Rimlnaldi 
— Habakkuk  borne  by  an  Angel,  by  Bili- 
vert— Judith  giving  the  head  ofHoIo- 
fernes  to  her  Servant :  and  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  originally  paint- 
ed by  Passignano,  and  added  to,  by 
Tempesti— God  the  Father,  Raphael  and 
other  Angels,  by  Salembini— and  the 
Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by 
Tempesti. 

The  BaptiHery,  called  a  German-Go- 
thic Structure,  erected  (as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned)  by  Diotisalvi,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  an  octagon  of  white 
marble;  audits  principal  entrance  dis- 
plays two  large  and  two  small  Column5, 
similar  to  those  which  adorn  the  great 
doors  of  the  Duomo. 

The  inside  of  this  Edifice  resembles  an 
ancient  temple.  Twelve  Arches,  sup- 
ported by  eight  vast  Columns  of  Sardi- 
nian granite,  and  four  pilasters  of  white 
marble,  serve  as  the  base  to  a  second  row 
of  Pilasters,  on  which  rests  the  Cupola.  ■ 
The  Capitals  of  the  pillars  and  pilasters 
are  antique.  The  Font,  elevated  on 
three  steps  of  beautiful  marble,  is  adorn- 
ed with  Intagli  and  Mosaics,  so  well  exe- 
cuted that  they  appear  to  have  been 
done  long  before  the  building.  On  the 
margin  are  fbur  places  for  the  immer- 
sion of  infants;  and,  in  the  centre,  is  a 
large  basin  for  the  immersion  of  adults : 
this  practice  of  immersion,  however, 
has  been  abandoned  since  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  Pulpit,  one  of 
Niccolo  Pisano's  best  works,  is  support 

sano's  work,  if  etiil  there,  is  less  conspicuous 
than  ever. 
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ed  by  nine  Columns  of  precious  marble, 
and  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi,  form- 
ed out  of  oriental  alabaster  and  Parian 
marble.    The  first  piece  represents  the 
Birth  of  our  Saviour— the  second,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi— the  third,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple— the  fourth 
the  Crucifixion  (much  inferior  to  the 
rest)— the  fifth,  the  Last  Judgment.  This 
Baptistery   was  finished  in  1153;  at 
which  period  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been 
so  populous,  that  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  one  florin,  from  every  family, 
sufficed  to  pay  for  this  noble  edifice.  (>) 
\/      The  Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower, 
^     begun  by  Guglielmo,  a  German,  and 
Bonnano  Pisano,  about  the  year  1174, 
is  of  a  circular  form,  nearly  190  feet  in 
height,  and  declining  above  13  feet 
from  its  perpendicular.    This  beautiful 
Edifice  consists  of  Eight  Stories,  adorn- 
ed with  two  hundred  and  seven  Columns 
of  granite  and  other  marbles,  many  of 
which  have  evidently  been  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.    According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  most  respectable  writers, 
it  appears  that  this  Tower  was  originally 
straight ;  though  some  accidental  cause, 
such  as  an  earthquake,  the  great  fire  at 
Pisa,  or  the  natural  looseness  of  the 
soil,  has  produced  its  present  extraor- 
dinary inclination ;  and  in  that  part  of 
the  Campo  Santo  where  the  life  ofs. 
Ranieri  is  painted,  this  now  leaning 
Tower  was  not  long  ago  seen  perfectly 
upright,  and  consisting  of  Seven  Stories 
only  (though  at  present,  1831,  the  lower 
part  of  it  is  obliterated) :  may  not,  there- 
fore, the  Eighth  Story,  which  rather  in- 
clines on  the  contrary  side  to  the  others, 
have  been  added,  in  later  times,  as  a 
balance,  to  prevent  the  whole  Ediflde 
from  falling  ?  The  Stairs  leading  up  to 
the  summit  of  this  Tx)wer  are  easy  of 
ascent ;  and  the  view  from  the  eighth 
Gallery  is  very  extensive. 
fy-    The  Campo  Santo,  or  ancient  Burial 
Ground,  the  most  beautiful  Edifice  at 
Pisa,  and  unique  in  its  kind,  is  a  vast 
Rectangle,   surrounded  by    sixty-two 
light  and  elegant  Gothic  Arcades  of  the 
Greco-Araba  School:  they  are  composed 


(>)  Pisa,  at  tHe  period  above-mentioned, 

was  supposed  to  contain  13,400  families ;  and, 

reckoning  five  persons  to  each  family,  the 

number  of  inhabitants  will  amount  to  67,000. 

^ut  the  population  of  this  city,  during  its 


of  white  marble,  and  paved  with  the 
same  material.  Archbishop  Ubaldo  Lan^ 
franchi,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Richard  Ccsur-de-Lion,  and  his  brother- 
warrior  in  the  Holy  Land,  brought  to 
Pisa  a  large  quantity  of  earth  from 
Mount  Calvary,  and  deposited  it  on  the 
spot  round  which  the  Arcades  of  the 
Campo  Santo  are  now  erected.  He  is, 
therefore,  supposed  to  have  given  the 
first  idea  of  this  edifice,  in  1200;  and 
the  present  structure,  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  was  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  Giovanni  Pisano,who  finish- 
ed it  in  1283.(a)  The  Statues  over  the 
principal  Door  are  by  Giovanni  Pisano ; 
they  stand  in  a  kind  of  Temple,  and, 
among  them  is  the  Sculptor  himself, 
kneeling  to  the  Madonna.    The  Sarco- 
phagi under  the  arcades  are  chiefly 
composed  of  Parian  or  Luna  marble, 
and  the  quadrilateral   cinerary   Urns 
(found  near  Yolterra)  are  alabaster. 
Here  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Countess  Bea- 
trice, who  died  in  1113,  and  was  mother 
to  the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  the 
last   descendant   from  the  Counts  of 
Tuscany.  On  this  Sarcophagus  is  repre- 
sented in  Basso-rilievo  the  Chase  of 
Meleager,    according    to    some    opi- 
nions, and  the  Story  of  Phaedra  and  Hip- 
politus,  according  to  others;  however, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  merit  of  the  work 
proves  it  an  ancient  production,  ap- 
plied, in  later  ages,  to  its  present  use; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  Sarcophagus 
was  the  model  from  which  Niccolo  Pi- 
sano, and  his  son,  studied.  Here,  like- 
wise, are:  an  ancient  Vase,  embellish- 
ed   with     Bassi-rilievi  ^representing 
Bacchanalian  Mysteries,  and  probably 
one  of  the  vessels  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies ;  a  Bronze  Gryphon,  once  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  roof  of  the  Duomo,. 
and  supposed  to  be  ancient  Etruscan 
workmanship  —  and  a  Monument  exe- 
cuted by  Thorwaldsen,  in  honour  of 
Vacca,  and  embellished  with  beautiful 
Bassi-rilievi,  which  serve  to  show  how 
great  a  progress  toward  perfection  sculp- 
ture has  made  since  the  days  of  Gio- 


most  flourishing  state,  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  150^000  Residents. 

('>)Some  bistorlaDSSupposctheCampo-Sanfo 
was  completed,  in  1281,  during  the  zenith  of 
I  theshortlivedprosperilyofthePisanrepublic. 
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ranni  Pisano.    Round  tbe  walls   are 
Frescos  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fif- 
teenth centuries ;  which,  however  defl- 
ctentin  many  respects,  cannot  but  yield 
pleasure  to  those  persons  who  wish,  on 
their  entrance  into  Italy,  to  view  the 
works  of  the  Revivers  of  an  Art  after- 
ward broaght  to  exquisite  perfection. 
In  tke  first  dMsion  of  the  Arcade,  on 
the  western  wall,  are  six  large  Pictures, 
representing  the  Life  of  S.  Ranieri;  the 
three  upper  ones    being  by   Simone 
■emmi;  the  three  under  ones,  by  An- 
tonio, called  Yeneziano ;  and  they  par- 
ticularly merit  notice,  on  account  of  the 
costume  accurately  preserved  through- 
out them  all,  and  likewise  because  they 
show  how  ships  were  armed  and  rigged 
in  the  days  of  S.  Ranieri.    In  one  of 
these  Pictures  is  the  Campanile :  they  all 
are  supposed  to  have  been  begun  in 
1 300,  The  second  division  contains  six 
Paintings,  representing   the   Life  and 
Iteath  of  Saints  Efeso  and  Potito,  done 
by  Spinello  Spinelli,  Aretino,  about  the 
year  1400.    T he  third  cRvision  eonltims 
six  Paintings,  representing  the  history 
of  Job,  by  Giotto;  so  injured,  however, 
by  the  hand  of  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them,  although,  in  1623, 
they   werie    retouched   by  Maruscelli. 
The  other  Paintings  of  this  Arcade  are 
said  to  have  been  done  by  Nelli  di  VannI, 
Pisano.    The  two  first  Pictures  in  the 
second  Arcade  represent  the  flistory  of 
Esther,    by    Ghirlandajo;    retouched, 
however,  by  Aurelio,  or  Baccio  Lomi. 
The  seeond  division  of  this  Arcade 
contains  the  history  of  Judith;  which  is 
modern,  ill-done,  and  damaged.    The 
first  division  of  the  northern  Arcade 
contains  four  Pictures,  representing  the 
Creation,  by  Buffalmacco,  who   flou- 
rished in  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.    The  other  paintings  which 
adorn  this  Arcade  ( those  over  the  Doors 
of  the  Chapels  excepted )  represent  the 
principal  events  of  the  Book  of  Genesis: 
and  were  begun  by  B.  Gozzoli,  in  1484, 
and  finished  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years.    The   first  of  these  numerous 
Pictures  contains  the  famous  Vergog- 
nosa  di  Campo  Santo ;   and  over  the 
Chapel-door  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Vagi, by  which  work  Gozzoli  established 
his  reputation  among  the  Pisans,  and 
prevailed  with  tbenni  to  employ  him  in 
painting  their  Campo  Santo;  not  merely 
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on  account  of  the  general  merit  of  the 
picture,  but  because  it  eihibited  an  ei- 
cellent  likeness  of  his  mistress,  a  Pisan 
girl,  whom  he  drew,  to  display  his  imi- 
tative powers.  Over  the  same  Door  is 
the  Annunciation,  attributed  to  Stefftoo 
Fiorentino;  and  the  fifth  lower  Picture 
from  this  is  particularly  interesting,  as  It 
contains  several  Portraits  of  illustrious 
Persons,  and  among  them  that  of  Lo- 
renzo de*  Medici.    Over  the  Door  of  the 
second  Chapel  is  the  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Taddeo  Bartoli ;  and  in  the 
fifth  lower  Picture,  beyond  this  Chapel, 
are  portraits  of  other  illustrious  Persons, 
among  whom  the  Painter  has  placed 
himself,  though  his  figure  is  almost 
totally  obliterated.    These  works,  by 
Gozzoli,  are,  generally  speaking,  the-best 
preserved  of  any  in  the  Campo  Santo. 
The  paintings  of  the  eastern  Arcade,  as 
far  as  the  Chapel-door,  are  by  Zaccaria 
Rondinosi,  Pisano,  and  were  executed 
in  1666 :  they  represent  the  history  of 
King  Osia,   and  Baltesbazzar's  Feast. 
Beyond  the  Chapel  are  three  paintings, 
said  to  be  by  Buffalmacco,  and  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection* 
and  Ascension  of  the  Saviour.  The  next 
picture,  in  that  part  of  the  southern 
Arcade  not  already  described,  repre- 
sents the  Triumphs  of  Death,  and  wa^ 
done  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
it  contains  several  portraits.   The  se- 
cond large  picture,  by  the  same  master, 
is  the  Universal  Judgment,  in  which 
Solomon   is   represented   as    dubious 
whether  he  may  go  to  Heaven  or  Hell. 
The  next  picture,  or  rather  a  compart- 
ment of  the  last,  represents  Dante's 
inferno;  and  was  painted  by  Bernardo 
Orcagna,  brother  to  Andrea,  and  restor- 
ed by  SoUazino,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  1530.    The  fourth  picture  re- 
presents the  history  of  the  Anchorites* 
by  Laurati,  the  pupil  of  Giotto :  and 
over  the  Great  Door  Is  an  Assumption,  by  _ 
Simone  Memmi,  one  of  the  best  preserv- 
ed pictures  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  im- 
mense number  of  countenances  con- 
tained in  these  paintings,  we  scarce  find 
two  alike.  Tbe  faces,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  well  done;  the  figures  and  dra- 
pery stiff;  the  perspective  is  bad ;  but 
the  borders,  which  form  the  several  com- 
partments,  are   particularly   elegant. 
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Among  the  Monuments  is  that  of  Count 
Algarotti,  erected  by  Frederic  the 
Great,  of  Prussia ;  but  remarkable  only 
for  the  beauty  of  the  marble :  near  this 
is  the  Sarcophagus  of  G.  F.  Yegio,  by 
Taddo ;  and,  in  the  .eastern  Arcade  is 
the  Monument  of  Filippo  Decio;  who 
had  it  erected  in  his  lifetime,  giving,  as 
a  reason,  ''That  he  feared  posterity 
would  not  have  done  it  for  him. "  This 
monument  is  by  Stagio  Stagi.  Under 
Orcagna's  Picture  of  the  Triumphs  of 
Death  stands  an  ancient  Roman  Mile- 
stone, which  was  discovered  on  the 
Via  jEmilia,  near  Rimazzano,  and 
thence  transported  to  Pisa;  and  on  each 
side  of  this  Column  is  an  Inscription,  the 
one  to  the  memory  of  Lucius,  and  the 
other  to  that  of  Cai.us  C»sar,  the  adopted 
sons  of  Augustus.— Six  hundred  ancient 
families  of  Pisa,  besides  many  illustrious 
characters  of  different  nations,  are  said 
to  be  interred  in  the  Campo  Santo. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  this  burial 
ground,  prompted  the  Author  of  these 
Pages  to  compose  the  following  Sonnet 
to^rief ;  which  is  inserted  here  because 
descriptive  of  the  Campo  Santo  :— 

STAUcrn&s  unmatcb'd!  which  braves    the  lapse  of 
Time! 
Fit  cradle  of  the  reviving  Arts  to  rear! 
Light,  as  the  paper  Nantilus,  appear 

Thy  arches,  of  Pisano's  works  the  prime. 

Famed  Campo  Santo!  where  the  mighty  Dead, 
Of  elder  days,  in  Parian  marble  sleep, 
Say,  who  is  she,  that  ever  seems  to  keep 

Watch  o'er  thy  preclnru,  save  when  mortal  tread 

Invades  the  awful  stillness  of  tlie  scene? 

Then,  struggling  to  suppress  the  heavy  sigh. 
And  bmshing  the  big  tear-drop  Aom  her  eye, 

She  veils  her  face,  and  glides  yon  tombs  between. 

Tis  Gativ  !  by  that  thick  veil  the  Maid  I  know, 

Moisten'd  with  tears  which  never  cea&e  to  flow. 

7^  Chiesd  de*  Catmlieri,  or  Church 
of  S.  Stefano,  from  whom  the  scfuare  in 
which  it  stands  is  named,  was  built  by 
Yasari :  the  High  Altar,  by  Foggini,  is 
of  porphyry;  so  likewise  Is  the  Sarco- 
phagus above  it,  reputed  to  contain  the 
Relics  of  St.  Stephen;  and  the  Bronze 
Chair,  suspended  over  the  Sarcophagus, 

(0  Count  Ugolioo.  a  Pisao  nobleman,  en- 
tered into  a  coQgpiracy  with  Archbishop 
Ruggieri,  to  depose  (he  governor  of  Pisa:  in 
which  enterprise  having  succeeded^  Ugolino 
.issumed  the  government  of  the  city;  but  the 
Archbishop,  jealous  of  his  power,  incited  the 
people  against  him,  attacked  hispalaoe,  seized 
his  person,  and  cast  him  and  his  family  into 
prison ;  till  at  len^b,  refusing  them  food, 
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was  presented  by  Innocent  XII.  to  Co- 
simo  III.  On  the  ceiling  are  six  Paint- 
ings relative  to  the  Knights  of  S.  Ste- 
fano ;  the  first  two  by  Ligozzi,  the  next 
two  by  Empoli,  the  fifth  byCigoll,  and 
the  last,  which  represents  Cosimo  I., re- 
ceiving the  Habit  of  the  Order,  is  by 
Cristofano  Allori.  On  the  Walls  and 
Ceiling  are  Trophies  taken  from  the  Sa- 
racens by  the  Knights  of  S.  Stefano. 
This  church  contains  a  very  curious  Or- 
gan, reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe; 
a  Nativity,  by  Bronzino;  and  a  silver 
Crucifix,  byAlgardi. 

The  Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri,  situated 
in  the  same  square,  was  built  by  Vasari ; 
and  over  the  principal  Entrance  are 
Busts  of  six  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order, 
beginning  with  Cosimo  f .,  who  instituted 
these  Knights  to  defend  the  Mediterra* 
nean  against  Turks  and  Corsairs,  by 
means  of  galleys,  on  board  of  which 
every  Knight  was  compelled  to  serve 
three  years,  ere  he  could  be  finally  re* 
ceived  into  the  Order :  but,  when  peace 
was  established  between  Barbary  and 
the  Tuscans,  the  Knights  and  their  gal- 
leys became  useless;  insomuch  that  the 
latter  were,  in  1755,  all  broken  up  and 
destroyed. 

Near  the  Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri,  there 
formerly  stood  a  building,  now  totally 
demolished,  which  was  called  the  Tower 
of  Famine,  from  having  been  the  prison 
of  Ugolino.  (0 

The  Chieia  di  S,  Frediano,  which  is 
supported  by  Columns  of  oriental  gra- 
nite with  ancient  Capitals,  contains  a 
Painting  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
done  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Giunta,  Pisano. 

The  CMesadi  S,  .inturcontains  a  cu- 
rious representation  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  wrought  in  wood,  on  the  Ta- 
bernacle of  the  high  altar:  and  this 
wooden  sculpture,  of  which  there  are 
several  specimens  in  Pisa,  is  attributed 
to  G.  Giaccobi,  Pisano. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Caterina  con- 

and  throwing  the  key  of  their  dungeon  into 
(he  Arno,  he  left  (hem,  in  (his  dreadful  situa- 
tion, (o  be  s(arTed  (o  death! 

See  Dante's  Inferno,  Canto  XXXIII. 

Count  Ugolino,  however,  seems  to  have  de- 
served punishment;  as  his  dastardly  and 
treacherous  flight  lost  (he  battle  of  Metoria, 
and  (hereby  destroyed  the  naval  power  of 
P|sa. 
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tains  a  eurtoas  Picture,  by  F.  Traini, 
one  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Ao- 
drea  Oreagna  :  this  Picture  represents 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  surrounded  by  the 
Fathfics  of  the  Church,  among  whom  is 
a  Portrait  of  Urban  Yl.;  at  the  feet  of 
these  are  several  Philosophers  and  He- 
retics, with  their  works  torn  in  pieces; 
but  what  seems  very  incongruous, 
St.  Thomas  himself  is  placed  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  are  presenting 
bim  with  their  literary  productions. 

Tke  Chiesadi  S.  Paolo  all'  Orto  con- 
tains a  flead  of  our  Saviour,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  in  the  twelfth 
century* 

The  Chiesa  diS.  Francesco,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  after  the  designs  of 
Mcolo,  Pisano,.  contains  a  Chapel  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Antonio  .  da  Padova,  and 
painted  by  Salembini  and  MaruscelH— a 
Chapel  painted  by  Passignano ;  together 
with  a  Madonna  and  Child,  .said  to  have 
been  done  in  the  fourteenth  century — 
another  Cbapel  (near  the  Sacristy),  the 
Paintings  in  which  are  attributed  to 
Spinello,  Aretino,  who  likewise  did  the 
large  Picture  over  the  Sacristy-door— 
a  Picture,  in  the  Sacristy,  by  Giotto,  of 
S.  Francesco  receiving  the  Elect;  and, 
in  the  Sacristy-chapel,  the  Madonna  and 
Saints,  painted  in  1395,  by  T.  Bartoli. 
In  the  Cloister  to  the  right  of  the  little 
steps  which  lead  into  the  Church*  the 
bones  of  Ugolino,  his  sons,  and  grand- 
children, are,  according  to  Butt's  Com- 
ments on  Dante,  deposited. 

The  Church  belonging  to  ihe  Conser^ 
vatoriodiS,  Silvestro  contains  two  an- 
tique Paintings,  by  Guidotti,anda  small 
Basso-rilievo,  mterra^^atta,  attributed 
to  Luca  delta  Robbia. 

The  Chiesa  diS.  JUatteo,  built  by  the 
brothers  Melani,  is  remarkable  for  the 
Frescos  of  those  artists,  which  are  so 
skilfully  managed  as  to  make  the  roof 
appear  wonderfully  higher  than  it  really 
is. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Pierino,  supposed  to 
have  been  an  ancient  heathen  temple, 
contains  a  Madonna,  painted,  on  the 
wall,  and  a  Crucifix,  by  Giunta  Pisano. 
The  Ornaments  on  the  outside  of  the 
Great  Door  are  ancient  and  beautiful; 

(')  The  Churches  at  Pisa  contaih  several 
Paiotiogs  by  old  Tuscan  masters,  not  mea< 
tioned  in  this  Work ;  and  a  mioute  descrip- 


the  Pavement  is  of  pietra  dura  ;  and 
the  Edifice  stands  on  an  ancient  Bon»- 
house,  which  contains  two  Sarcophagi 
of  Parian  marble,  together  with  Paint- 
ings, in  the  style  of  those  which  adorn 
the  Campo  Santo. 

The  Chiesadi  S.  Micheie  inBorgo, 
said  to  have  been  built  before  the  ele^ 
venth  eentury,  by  Gnglielmo,  Pisano,  i$ 
iiicrusled  with  cerulean  marble,  su|^ 
ported  by  ancient  Columns  of  Granl- 
tello,  and  adorned  with  a  marble  Cro- 
cifli,  wrought  by  Nicolo,  Pisano,  and 
originally  placed  in  the  Campo  Santo. 
The  Madonna,  under  this  Crucifix,  Is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
paintings  in  Pisa.  The  Cupola,  the 
Upper  Nave,  the  Vision  of  S.  Romualdo. 
the  Expedition  to  Minorca  and  Minorca* 
and  the  Institution  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  are  all  painted  by  Guldotti. 

Th»  Chiesa  di  S,  Vito,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  Cappella  di  S.  Ra- 
nieri,  contains  a  Fresco  representing 
the  Death  of  the  Saint,  and  executed, 
not  many  years  since,  by  Tempesli,  in 
his  best  manner.  The  surrounding  Ar- 
chitectural ornaments  are  by  Cioffo. 

The  Chiesa  detta  Spina  exhibits  Mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  Pisan  School  of 
Sculpture;  namely,  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  by  Nino, 
Pisano,  one  of  the  Revivers  of  the  Art ; 
two  figures  aUributed  to  Moschino ;  and 
a  halPlength  Madonna,  by  Nino. 

TJie  Chiesa  di  S,  Andrea  in  Chinseca 
contains  a  valuable  Monument  of  the 
Greco-Pisano  School,  namely,  our  Sa-r 
viour  on  the  Cross;  which  appears  to 
have  been  done  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The.  Chiesa  di  S,  Martina  contains  a 
Crucifix,  by  Giunta,  Pisano.(ij 

The.Palazzo  Lanfranehi^  on  that  side 
of  the  Arno  called  Parte  di  mezzo- 
giorno,  was  built  afl«r  the  design  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  Palazzo  Tonini  contains  two 
Paintings,  in  fresco,  from  Tasso's  Ge- 
rusalemme,  begun  by  Melani,  and  fi- 
nished by  Tommasi,  his  scholar. 

T}te  Palazzo  Lanfreducci,  which  is 
incrusted  with  statuary  marble,  has  a 
Chain,  and  these  Words  over  the  door : 

Hon  of  them  may  be  found  in  Morrona's 
IllustfaUon  ofPUa. 
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**Alla  jffVnafa*'— many  tales  arc  told 
In  consequence ;  but  none  of  them  seem 
sufficiently  authenticated  to  be  worth 
relating>i  This  Palace  contains  a  cele- 
brated Picture,  by  Guido,  the  subject  of 
which  is,  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  re- 
presented by  two  boys: perhaps  the 
subject  of  this  Picture  may  have  been 
taken  from  Plato,  who  says,  there  are 
two  Cupids,  as  different  as  day  and 
night;  the  one  possessing  every  virtue, 
the  other  every  vice. 

Casa  Heeheriniy  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Arno,  and  called  Parte  di  Tror 
montana,  contains  a  celebrated  Sibyl 
by  Guercino,  with  Frescos  by  Tempesti 
and  Cioffo. 

Tke  Palaxzo  Seta,  in  Via  S,  Ceeilia, 
contains  Frescos  by  the  brothers  Me- 
lani ;  as  do  the  Palaxio  del  Publico, 
and  the  Palazzo  de'  Priori: 

In  the  Royal  Palace  the  ceilings  are 
painted  with  elegance ;  and  the  furni- 
niturc,  tbough  plain,  is  handsome. 

The  Hospitals  are  spacious ;  and  the 
Loggia  de'  Banchi  aud  Casino.  Nobili 
are  fine  buildings. 

The  University  of  Pisa  was  founded 
in  the  year  1339,  by  the  emperor 
Henry  VII. ,  though,  in  consequence  of 
civil  wars,  it  became  almost  annihilated, 
4ill  the  reign  of  Gosimo  I.,  by  whom  it 
was  re-established  on  the  present  plan, 
in  1543.  It  has  produced  as  many,  if 
not  more,  learned  men  than  any  public 
seminary  in  Italy ;  and  when  the  Pisans, 
during  the  twelfth  century,  on  capturing 
Amain,  discovered  there  a  copy  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  they  carried  it 
home  in  triumph;  and  thus  procured 
their  University  the  honour  of  reviving 
the  study  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law. 

The  Torre  delta  Specula,  or  Observa- 
tory, was  erected  about  the  year  1735 ; 
and  is  furnished  with  good  instruments. 
The  Botanic.  Garden  was  founded  by 
Ferdinando,  second  son  of  Cosimo  I. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Pisa  was 
often  visited  by  the  Caesars;  and  Nero, 
about  the  year  57,  is  said  to  have  made 
an  excursion  to  this  city,  with  which  he 
was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  embellish- 
ed it  with  a  magnificent  palace  and  a 
temple  dedicatedfto  Diana,  which  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Lucca  Gate.  This 
temple  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  roton- 
do;  all  of  marble  without:  the  ceiling 
was  an  imitation  of  the  starry  firma-  , 


ment:  the  Internal  decorations  con- 
sisted of  oriental  marble  columns,  with 
various  pieces  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing; the  pavement  was  Egyptian  mar- 
ble, and  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stood 
in  its  centre.    Whether  the  palace  did, 
or  did  not,  enclose  this  temple,  is  un- 
known ;  but  the  former  is  described  as 
being  highly  ornamented,  and  of  a  vast 
eitent,  containing  baths,  gardens,  and 
fish-ponds;  and  it  is  added  that  Nero, 
in  order  to  have  it  amply  supplied  with 
water,  built  the  aqueduct  of  Monti  Pi- 
sani,  which  extended  from  Caldacolli  to 
the  Lucca  Gate.    Such  is  the  account 
given  of  Ncro*s  temple  and  palace;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  buildings  of  the   ' 
Hypocaustum  extended  from  the  Duo- 
mo  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Monastery  of 
S.  Zenone.     It  is  equally  certain  that 
foundations  of  immense  buildings  have 
been  discovered  in  the  gardens  which 
now  occupy  the  space .  between  the 
Church  of  S.  Zenone  and  the  Duomo, 
that  numberless  pieces  of  marble  are 
seen  in  the  walls  and  buildings  which 
at  present  stand  upon  the  above-named 
space,  and  two  ruins*  near  the  Lucca 
Gate,  one  of  which  has  been  recently 
demolished,  were   evidently  parts  of 
the  Hypocaustum :  these  circumstances 
concur  with  several  others  to  establish 
the  troth  of  what  has  been  advanced. 
The  most  interesting  remains  of  these 
antiquities  is  the  Vapour  Bath,  situated 
in  a  Garden  close  to  the  Lucca  Gate. 
This  Bath  is  an  octagon,  with  four  semi- 
circular niches,  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  are  terra  coita  tubes  of  a  trian- 
gular shape.    Opposite  to  the  entrance 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  place  re- 
served for  some  marble  ornament.  The 
roof  forms  a  semicircle,  and  contains 
eight  places  to  admit  light,  besides  an 
octagon  aperture  in  the  centre.     The 
pavement,  leading  to  the  great  furnace, 
was  made  of  calcistruzzo,  with  a  sur- 
face of  marble  one  finger  thick,  to  walk 
or  lie  down  upon.    It  is  probable  that, 
under  this  marble  pavement,  there  were 
vaulted  rooms,  where  the  attendants 
kept  up  perpetual  fires ;  and  some  per- 
sons imagine  that  under  every  niche 
were  vases  filled  with  water,  which,  on 
being  heated  by  the  fires,  impregnated 
the  apartments  with  vapour.    Ancient 
baths  usually  consisted  of  four  apart- 
ments,  distinguished  by  the  appellations 
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of  eold»  tepid,  hot,  and  sodatory;  and 
the  apartment  called  tepid,  in  the  men's 
bath,  usually  communicated  with  the 
same  apartment  in  the  women's  bath; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bath 
above  described  consisted  of  four  apart* 
ments,  as  traces  of  them  may  still  be 
diseovered.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  Bath  now  remaining,  it  seems  to 
have  been  lined  tbrooghoot  with  mar- 
ble: and  the  six  Grecian  columns  on 
the  sides  of  the  Bronze  doors  of  the 
Doomo,  together  with  the  other  two, 
which  ornament  the  principal  door  of 
the  Baptistery,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  building,  in  the 
Garden  adjoining  to  the  Bath,  stood  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Zenone,  commonly  call- 
ed S.  Zeno,  of  which,  however,  the 
Church  only  remains;  and  in  it  are  Sar> 
cophagi,  which,  though  mutilated  and 
almost  defaced,  still  possess  sufficient 
beauty  to  make  us  execrate  the  hand  of 
avarice,  or  barbarism,  which  has  thus 
destroyed  these  valuable  remains  of 
Grecian  sculpture. 

A  house,  belonging  to  the  noble  family 
Da  Paulle,  seems  tb  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre, 
judging  from  the  granite  columns  of 
different  orders   discoverable  in   the 

■    walls. 

In  the  inppreaed  Church  of  S.  Fe- 

\    lice  are  two  Columns  of  oriental  granite, 

I  with  Capitals,  ornamented  by  mytholo- 
gical figures,  supposed  to  represent  Ju- 
piter, Harpocrates  Diana,  Minerva,  isis, 
Ceres^  and  Genii.  They  probably  be- 
longed to  a  Roman  temple,  on  the  site 

I  of  frhich  the  church  of  S.  Felice  is  said 
to  have  been  erected.  The  sculpture 
seems  to  be  of  SeptimiusSevenis's  time. 
The  Subterranean  Part  of  S.  Mi- 
ehele  in  Borgo  deserves  notice;  the 
Pillars  and  Walls  are  of  piHra  verru- 
eana,  the  Roof  is  tofo,  and  curiously 
ornamented  with  Arabesques,  resem- 
bliog  those  which  adorn  Livia's  Baths  at 
Rome,  and  not  unlike,  in  style,  to  many 
of  the  paintings  Aound  in  Herculaneum. 
This  building  could  not  have  been  a 
Christian  church,  because  the  primitive 
Christians  adorned  their  churches  with 
nothing  but  quotations  from  Holy  Writ; 

\     therefore  it  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  erected  previous  to  the  time  of 
Constantine. 
The  Aqueduct  of  CaldacoUi,  so  call- 


ed firom  the  hot  springs  which  supply  it, 
is  supposed  to  be  that  erected  by  Nero: 
eight  Arphes  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  Modern  Baths  of  Pisa,  and 
ruins  of  the  whole  are  discoverable 
between  this  spot  and  the  Lucca  Gate. 

No  vestiges  remain  of  the  ancient  Por- 
tu»  Piionui,  mentioned  by  Strabo;  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Arno,  and  not  far  from  Leghorn. 
We  are  told  that  this  port  was  protected 
neither  by  mole  nor  pier;  and  though 
open  to  every  wind,  yet  vessels  rode  se- 
curely on  its  bosom,  owing  to  the  size 
and  tenacity  of  the  weeds,  which  were 
so  closely  interwoven  as  to  exclude  the 
agitation  of  the  sea. 

The  Modern  Baths,  situated  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
Pisa,  are  elegant,  commodious,  and 
surrounded  by  several  good  lodging- 
houses.  These  Baths,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  have  the  reputation  of 
being  particularly  beneficial  in  gouty 
cases,  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

The  discovery  of  two  large  fragments 
of  Columns,  with  two  Capitals,  which 
bear  marks  of  remote  antiquity,  toge- 
ther with  several  other  concurring  cir- 
cumstances, seem  to  indicate  that  these 
modern  Baths  occupy  the  same  ground 
with  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny, 

The  Mountain  of  S>  Giuliano,  which 
rises  immediately  above  the  Baths,  con- 
tains some  curious  Caverns. 

The  Modern  Aqueduct,  begun  by 
Ferdinando  I.,  and  finished  by  his  son 
Cosimo  II.,  is  amagnificent  work,  wor- 
thy the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medicis : 
it  commences  at  a  village  called  Ascia- 
no,  and  extends  to  Pisa,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  conveying  to  that  City  some 
of  the  most  pure  and  delicious  water  in 
Europe. 

Tfte  Canal,  which  extends  from  Pisa 
to  Leghorn,  was  made  b^Ferdinando  I. 

The  Boyal  Farm,  or  Casctna,  near 
Pisa,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful forest  of  cork-trees,  ever-green 
oaks,  etc.,  and  washed  by  the  sea,  is 
worthy  notice,  as  it  contains  Camels, 
who,  though  foreigners,  breed  hero, and 
are  employed  as  beasts  of  burden: 
they  are,  however,  much  less  numerous 
at  present  than  they  were  twenty  years- 
ago.    The  Grand-Duke,  Leopoldo,  was 
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Persons  who  travel ' en  votrurtn,  after 
crossing  the  Serchio  on  a  handsome 
bridge,  often  stop  to  sleep  at  the  Post- 
house  just  beyond  Pietra  Santa :  but,  as 
there  is  a  pestiferous  Marsh  in  that 
neighbourhood,  Travellers  should  sleep 
at  the  next  Post,  Massa,  on  account  of 
the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  situation.  Pietra  Santa  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Lucus  FeronicB,  a 
town  which  seems  to  have  grown  round 
*  one  of  the  temples  of  the  goddess  Fero- 
Dia,  till  it  acquired  the  size  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  a  Roman  Colony.  The  Post- 
house  of  Pietra  Santa  was  a  comfortable 
Hotel  in  1835,  and  at  the  same  period  the 
Silver-Mine  of  Yal  di  Castello,  only  two 
miles  distant  from  Pietra  Santa  ^on  the 
Genoa  side)  was  at  full  work.  The  road 
leading  to  this  Mine  is  good.  Massa  is 
situaledlnapleasantvalleynearthesea; 
and,  though  small,  contains  a  handsome 
Royal  Residence,  and  a  comfortable 
Hotel.  (»)  Four  miles  distant  from  this 
Town  (and  in  the  high  road  through 
Lavenza  to  Genoa)  is  Carrara;  whose 
quarries  produce  Marble,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Sculpture,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
cellence with  thatof  Mount  Pentelicus ; 
though,  from  want  of  proper  care  in 
transporting  the  blocks,  they  are  fre- 
quently split  and  broken.  Carrara  is 
built  of  marble  taken  from  the  adjacent 
Quarries ;  which  are  worth  seeing;  and 
where  fine  Crystals  are  often  found.  It 
owes  much  to  its  late  Sovereign,  the 
Princess  Elise,  who  converted  her  Pa- 
lace, here,  into  an  Academy  of  Sculp- 
ture, richly  stored  with  models,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  The  road  between 
Massa  and  Carrara,  though  hilly,  is  good; 
and  from  Carrara  to  Lavenza  very  good. 
It  follows  the  course  of  the  ancient  Via 
Clodia;  and  has  lately  become  a  Post- 
road,  made  to  avoid  the  narrow,  rough, 
swampy,  and,  during  winter,  dangerous 
,route,  formerly  pursued  by  Travellers 
between  Massa  and  Lavenza.  [»)    From 

(0  The  Quatlro  Ncusioni. 

(*)  Persons  travelling  post  may  make  a 
short  stop  at  Carrara,  if  so  disposed,  by 
paying  a  few  centimes,  per  quarter  of  an 
hour,  for  each  post-horse.  The  hotel  at  Car- 
rara was  tolerably  good  in  1833. 

(3)  Strabo  says,  this  immense  Gulf  contained 
several  ports. 

(4)  Perhaps  Ihey  belonged  to  a  church  there, 
constructed  in  (he  middle  ages, 


the  Port  of  Lavenza,  anciently  Avenfta, 
the  Carrara  marble  is  now  conveyed  to 
every  part  of  Europe :  but,  in  remote 
ages,  it  was  embarked  at  the  Portus 
LuncB  (now  Golfo  di  Spezzia),  (')  and 
thence  called  Luna  marble. 

Sarzana,  the  next  Post  to  Lavenza,  is  a 
handsome  Town,  seated  near  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  occasionally  dangerous,  when^ 
swoln  by  the  melting  of  winter  snow  :' 
generally  speaking,  however,  this  tor- 
rent does  not  impede  Travellers.  About 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from 
Sarzana  is  a  hill  crowned  by  an  old  For- 
tress, which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Roman  work  added  to  in  the  middle 
ages:  its  walls  are  in  good  condition, 
and  display  Bassi-rilievi  of  St.  George 
slaying  the  Dragon.  The  Gothic  Church 
in  the  Town  is  handsome,  and  contains 
two  pieces  of  Fretwork  over  the  side 
altars,  which  merit  notice :  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  brought  from  an- 
cient Xuna,  (4)  which  lies  on  the  sea- 
coast  at  the  distance  of  about  tour  miles 
from  Sarzana;  and  as  its  coins  bear  the 
name  of  the  town  in  Etruscan  charac- 
ters, it  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
Etrusci,  though  afterwards  it  became  a 
Roman  Municipium,  to  which  the  Via 
Clodia  extended.  Its  ruins,  consisting 
of  an  Amphitheatre^  and  remains  of  a 
Harbour,  merit  examination.  The  dis- 
trict adjacent  to  Luna,  including  Sar- 
zana, is  still  called  Lunigiana;  and  the 
principal  Hotel  in  the  latter  Town  was 
recently  denominated  Albergo  della 
Lunigiana,  though  now  changed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Londres, 

Beyond  Sarzana  the  road  crosses  the 
Magra,  anciently  Macra,  where  a  bridge, 
if  it  could  be  erected,  would  prove  a  great 
convenience ;  for  even  during  summer 
this  rapid  torrent  is  not  always  forda- 
ble,  and  at  other  seasons  \X  can  only  be 
passed  with  safety  in  a  pont-volant,  (s) 
Hence  the  Road  ascends,  through  a  lux- 
uriant country,  to  an  eminence  which 

(s)  At  Lerici  (formerly  Ericis  PortuSy  and 
contigiious  to  the  site  of  Luni\  persons  who 
do  not  like  to  proceed  by  land  may  embark 
in  a  Felucca  for  Genoa.  The  distance,  by 
sea,  from  Ijerici  to  Genoa,  is  about  twenty 
leagues;  the  price  commonly  given  for  a 
Felucca  from  five  to  six  sequins;  and  the  time 
usually  employed  in  going,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours :  though,  if  tiiere  be  no  wind« 
or  if  the  wind  be  contrary,    Travellers 
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exhibits  the  grand  and  beaotifulGulf  of 
Spezzia,  preseDting  itself  between  hills 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  the  rich- 
est verdure.    From  this  emioence  the 
descent  to  the  sea  is  gradual;  and  the 
approach, through  an  arenueof  acacias, 
to  the  little  Town  of  La  Spezia,(0  is  en- 
chanting.   From  La  Spezia,  the  road 
ascends  a  mountaio,  which  commands 
a  fine  Tiew  of  the  Gulf,  and  then  de- 
scends to  Borghetto,  where  begins  the 
Passage  of  the  Bracco  (one  of  the  lofti- 
est summits  of  the  Apennine),  over 
which  carriages  are  conveyed  by  means 
of  Galleries,  hewn  out  of  the  sides  of 
slate  and  marble  rocks.    These  Galle- 
ries are  narrower  than  those  of  the  Sim- 
plon,  which  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
because  they  lie  at  the  brink  of  fearful 
precipices,  and  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  parapet  walls;  therefore,  if  a 
horse  were  to  start,  or  be  unruly,  seri- 
ous mischief  might  ensue.    Moreover, 
this  Passage  is  exposed  to  sudden  blasts 
of  wind,  and  would,  therefore,  be  dan- 
gerous in  stormy  weather.  From  Borg- 
hetlo  to  Matarana  (a  distance  of  seven 
miles)  the  ascent  is  continual,  but  not 
very  rapid;  and  Matarana  contains  a 
small  Inn,  where  travellers  might  stop, 
if  needful.    Beyond  this  Hamlet  the 
Soad  ascends  gradually,  for  about  three 
miles  and  a  half,  at  the  brink  of  a  tre- 
mendous precipice,  and  is  hewn  through 
rocks  of  various-coloured  marbles  and 
saperb  grey  granite.    It  then  descends 
for  about  eight  miles,  and,  on  advanc- 
ing towards  Sestri(>)  (the  ancient  5^ 
jiresfe),  presents  the  Traveller  with  a 
lovely  view  of  that  Town,  backed  by  the 
sea,  and  displaying. hedges  of  aloes  in 
every    -direction.     Hence    the   Road 
passes  through  a  rich  but  narrow  valley, 
watered  by  the  Fumera,  to  Chiavari,  a 
handiome  Town,  where  commences  the 
ascent  to  another  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nine.    This  passage*  which,  like  that  of 
the  Bracco,  requires  parapet  walls,  is 
hewn  in  the  sides  of  marble  rocks  at 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  overhanging 

are  compelled  toland^  for  the  night,  at 
Portoflno;  a  pretty,  hot  comfortless,  little 
bhing-town. 

(<)  This  Town  contains  good  Inns;  The 
Bdtel  de  l*Europe,  which  was  always  clean 
andcomfiortable;  and  TheHdteldeVUnivers, 
wludinow(1836),isequall7so.    Thcpjresent 


the  sea,  and  crovmed  by  mountains  co- 
vered to  their  summits  with  olive-gar- 
dens, vineyards,  cypresses,  maritime 
stone-pines,  etc.,  intersected  by  vil- 
lages and  villas.  The  Galleries  of  this 
Road  contain  three  Grottos;  the  first 
two  of  which  are  near  together,  and  cat 
through  a  solid  rock  of  splendid  mar- 
ble, but  lined  with  masonry,  which 
spoils  their  effect ;  the  third,  about  fif- 
teen Roman  miles  from  Genoa,  is  like^ 
wise  cut  through  solid  rocks  of  marble, 
and  exhibits,  at  its  termination  (as  it 
were  through  a  show-glass),  the  whole 
line  of  Coast  to  Genoa,  with  that  magni- 
ficent City  itself,  forming,  altogether, 
the  most  singular  and  lovely  view  ima- 
ginable. This  grotto  serves  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  village  of  Routa,  whence 
the  road  descends  gradually  to  Geno/i, 
being,  at  the  latter  part,  bordered  on 
each  side  with  olive  plantations,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  and  villas. 

Genoa,  in  Italian,  Genova,  called  La 
Superba,  appears  to  most  advantage 
when  viewed  from  the  sea,  about  one 
mile  distant  from  the  shore;  for  then 
its  numerous  and  stately  edifices  resem- 
ble the  seats  of  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
placed  on  the  declivity  of  the  Apennine. 
It  is  reported  to  be  the  first  city  of  Ligu- 
ria  which  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Ro- 
me. Livy  roentidns  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  Mago,  the  Carthaginian,  and  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  who 
n;iade  it  a  Municipium.  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
especially  in  timber,  which  was  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
where  it  grew  to  a  great  size ;  and  some 
of  this  wood  was  so  richly  veined  as  to 
be  thonght,  for  household  furniture,  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  cedar. 
'  The  outward  harbour  of  the  modern 
Town  is  capacious,  though  not  safe, 
being  exposed  to  the  Libecio,  or  south- 
west wind;  but  within  this  Harbour  is 
another,  much  more  sheltered,  and 
used  as  a  dock-yard.  The  FancUe,  or 
Light-house,  is  a  lofty  Tower  placed  on 

master  of  the  last-named  Hotel  keeps,  atBor- 
ghetto,  a  small  bat  neat  house,  for  the  recep- 
tkm  of  Travellers;  it  is  called  The  Hdtel  de 
VEurope, 

i»)  A  good  Inn  hen,  L'tidtel  de  la  belie 
Europe. 
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an  insulated  rock  at  the  west  side  of 
the  Harbour.  The  Fortifieations  to- 
ward the  sea  appear  strong,  being  cut 
■out  of  rocks;  but  the  naval  power  of 
this  country,  once  so  formidable,  seems 
now  reduced  to  a  few  galleys,  and  two 
or  three  frigates  belonging  to  its  pre- 
sent sovereign.  Genoa  is  defended  by 
two  walls,  one  of  which  immediately 
encompasses  the  Town,  whilst  the  other 
takes  in  the  rising  grounds  command- 
ing it.  The  streets,  a  very  few  excepted, 
were  not  formerly  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  use  of  carriages;  but  owing  to 
old  buildings  having  been  taken  away, 
and  piazzas  made,  where  such  improve- 
ments were  possible,  carriages  may 
now  pass  without  difficulty  through 
most  parts  of  the  town.  The  bridges, 
churches,  palaces,  and  all  the  public 
buildings,  are  constructed  with  Aiarble ; 
the  Strada  Balbi,  the  Strada  Nuova,  and 
the  Strado  Nuovissima,  are  strikingly 
magnificent;  the  Palaces,  though  not 
remarkably  spacious,  are  splendidly 
adorned  with  noble  entrances,  hand- 
some staircases,  floors  of  marble,  or  that 
beautiful  composition  used  for  flooring 
rooms  at  Venice,  flue  pictures,  and 
magnificent  terraces,  which  commonly 
communicate  with  the  second  story  of 
every  palace.  The  western  side  of  Ge- 
noa is  watered  by  the  Polcevera,  an- 
ciently called  Porcifera;  and  the  eastern 
side  by  the  Bisagno,  anciently  the  Feri- 
tor.  Handsome  bridges  are  thrown 
over  both  rivers. 

The  Cathedralf  dedicated  to  S.  Lo- 
renzo, is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure, 
incrusted  and  paved  with  marble,  and 
adorned  with  a  picture  of  theCruciflxiony 
by  Baroccio,  and  Statues  of  S.  Stefano, 
S.  Ambrogio,  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
by  Francavilla.  The  Sacristy  contains 
an  Emerald  Vase,  found  at  Cssarea, 
when  that  town  was  captured  by  Gu- 
gUelmoEmbriaco,inll01;  and  chosen 
by  the  Genovesi,  in  preference  to  other 
spoils.  This  Vase  is  supposed  to  have 
been  presented  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon,  and  deposited  by  him  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  mortal  re- 
mains of  St.  John  Baptist  were»  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  brought  from  Lycia, 
and  placed  by  the  Genovesi  in  their  Ca- 
thedral :  and  the  Chapel  containing  an 
iron  Urn,  reputed  to  enclose  the  relics 
of  the  Saint,  is,  in  form,  a  rotondo,  in- 
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crusted  with  Bassi-rilievi,  and  adorned 
^with  a  statue  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
'another  of  St.  John,  both  by  Contucci. 
Four  Columns  of  porphyry,  with  Pedes- 
tals exhibiting  Bassi-rilievi  of  Prophets, 
byGiacomo  delta  Porta,  support  the  Ca 
nopy  of  the  Altar. 

The  Church  ofS.  Ciro,  peculiarly  en 
riched  with  marbles,  is  a  spacious  Edi- 
fice, which  existed  in  the  year  250;  and 
was,  from  that  period  till  the  year  985, 
the  Cathedral  of  Genoa.  The  High  Altar 
is  adorned  with  sculpture,  by  Puget :  on  e 
of  the  Chapels  contains  a  good  Picture  of 
the  Assumption,  by  Sarzana;  and  in  an- 
other Chapel,  under  the  organ,  is  a  good 
picture,  by  Pomarancio,  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds. 

The  Annunziata,  though  built  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Lomeilini  family,  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  Churches  in  Ge- 
noa. It  contains  two  celebrated  Pic- 
tures, the  Last  Supper,  by  Procaccino, 
and  the  Crucifixion  by  Scotto. 

S.  Ambrogio,  which  owes  much  of  its 
splendour  to  the  Pallavicini  family,  is  en- 
riched with  three  celebrated  pictures ; 
the  Circumcision,  by  Rubens — St.  Igna- 
tius exorcising  a  Demoniac  and  raising 
the  Dead,  by  the  same  Master-— and  the 
Assumption,  by  Guido  I 

Santa  Maria  in  Carignano,  built  in 
obedience  to  the  will  ofBendtnelli  Sauli, 
a  noble  Genoese,  is  an  elegant  piece  of 
architecture;  and  the  Bridge,  leading  to 
it,  was  erected  by  his  son.  The  Church 
contains  a  Statue  of  S.Sebasliano,  by  Pu- 
get !— another  of  the  beatified  Alessan- 
dro  Sauli,  likewise  by  Puget— an  Inte- 
resting Picture  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
curing  the  Paralytic,  by  Domenico  Piola! 
—the  Martyrdom  of  a  Saint,  by  Carlo 
Maratta— the  blessed  Virgin,  the'  Sa- 
viour, and  Saints,  by  Girolamo  Piola — 
and  S.  Francesco,  by  Guercino.  ^  The 
Organ  is  a  very  fine  one ;  and  the  view 
rt-om  the  Cupola  well  worth  seeing. 

S.  Stefano  aUa  PorA  contains  a  ce- 
lebrated picture,  which  was  taken  to 
Paris  during  the  time  of  Napoleon ;  but 
is  now  brought  back,  and  replaced  in 
its  original  situation  over  the  high  altar 
of  this  Church. .  The  Picture  represents 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen :  the  upper 
part  was  painted  by  Raphael,  the  lower 
part  by  Giulio  Romano;  and  when  at 
Paris,  the  whole  was  retouched  by  Da- 
vid!! 
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S,  Matiwo,  bnill  by  tlie  Doria  fftmily, 
eontains  Statues  of  the£vaDgelists,etc. 
bylEoDtorsoU;  and  here,  in  a  Subterra- 
netn  Chapel,  rest  the  remains  of  Andrea 
ifOria. 

Santa  Maria  del  ComUIIo  eontains 
two  old  pictures,  painted  on  wood  gilt, 
byLutgi  Brea — ibe  Madonna,  St.  Gatbe- 
rine,  and  tbe  Magdalrae,  by  Gastiglione 
-frescos,  by  Garlone--aod,  in  tbe  Sa- 
cristy, a  picture  of  S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Titian. 

S.F Hippo  Neri  is  a  handsome  Church, 
the  Ceiling  of  wfaich  was  painted  by  Leg- 
BSDiand  Franceschini;  and  in  the  ad- 
ioiniDg  Oratory  is  a  Statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Puget. 

S.  FroMceaco  di  Paolo  contains  two 
celebrated  ptctiu'es,  both  of  which 
adorned  the  Paris  Gallery  during  tbe 
time  of  Mapeteoa.  One  of  these  pic- 
tures, by  Cambiaso,  represents  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds;  and  the  other, 
by  Paggi,  represents  the  Ascension! 
liiis  Cborcb  likewise  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Annunciation,  by  Cambiaso^ 
Christ  washing  the  feet  of  his  Disciples, 
by  Paggi — Christ  sinking  under  the 
veight  of  bis  Cross,  by  Paggi-^nd  the 
Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Castello. 

JAtf  Madannetta  is  a  small  Gharch, 
embellished  with  several  pictures; 
among  which  are  Christ  with  St.  James 
and  St.  Philip,  by  Paggi—the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Galeotti-*the  Salutation,  by  * 
Tintoreito-^he  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Bol- 
ci->the  Nativity,  by  Katti—end  the  As- 
sumption of  tbe  Virgin,  attributed  to 
ftaphael.  The  last  two  are  in  the  Sa- 
cristy. 

The  Palaxzo  INicate,  where  the  Doges 
once  resided,  is  a  large  modern  Building, 
erected  in  conseqnence  of  a  fire,  which 
consumed  the  ancient  edifice.  The 
Great  Council  Chambm-,  magnifioeat  in 
point  of  Size,  and  ornamented  by  Co- 
lumnsand  Pilasters  of  Brocatello  (which 
support  a  Gallery,  occupied  on  pubHc 
occasions  by  Spectators  and  Bands  of 
Mosic),  onee  contained  statues,  in  mar- 
ble, of  persons  eminent  for  their  public 
senriees :  but  revolutionary  frenzy  de- 
stroyed these  statues ;  and  they  are  now 
replaced  by  others,  the  heads  of  which 
fephister,  and  the  drapery  linen  stuffed 


with  straw.  Here,  likewise,  are  two 
paintings,  copied  from  two  celebrated 
works  by  SoUmene,  which  were  con- 
sumed with  the  ancient  edifice  :  one  re- 
presents the  Consecration  of  the  Re- 
mains of  St.  John ;  the  other,  the  Land- 
ing of  Colombus  in  America :  and  above 
the  door  of  the  Senatorial  Chamber  is 
the  prow  of  an  ancient  Car  thaginian  Gal- 
ley; its  length  being  about  three  spans, 
and  its  greatest  thickness,  about  two 
thirds  of  a  foot :  it  was  discovered  near 
the  beach  in  1597,  in  consequence  of 
the  Harbour  being  cleaned ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  there,  from  the 
time  ofa  naval  battle  between  the  Ge- 
noese and  the  Carthaginian  comman- 
der, Mago. 

The  Palaxxo  dei  Padri  delle  Com- 
^nune  contains  a  Brazen  Tablet,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa 
during  the  year  1506;  and  records,  in 
very  old  Latin,  a  dispute  whicb  arose 
between  the  Gcnuatas  and  the  Veiturii 
(supposed  to  be  the  people  of  Voltaggio;, 
on  the  subject  of  their  res|>ective  boun- 
daries: in  consequence  of  which  dispute 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  ihe 
Roman  Senate,  a.d.  g.  636,  to  settle  tbe 
affair.    The  Tablet  gives  tbe  result  of 
their  labours ;  and  specifies  the  names 
of  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which 
occur  nowhere  else. 
.    The  Regal  Palace,Mhich  formerly  be- 
longed to  Signer  Marcello  Durazzo,  (>) 
cannot  be  called  splendid,  as  the  furni- 
ture is  old.    It  contains,  however,  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  extant,  the  Magda- 
lene at  our  Saviour's  feet  in  the  house 
of  the  Pharisee,  by  Paolo  Veronese  III 
and  in  tbe  large  Chapel  is  «  beautiful 
half-length  figureof  the  Saviour  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  TitianI    These  pictures  be» 
longed  to  tbe  Durazzo'  collection,  some, 
if  not  all  tbe  remaining  part,  of  which 
may  still  be  found  in  the  Palace ;  and 
consist  of  Phineus,  turned  into  stone  by 
Perseus  I— «nd  Olindo  and  Sopbronia 
saved  fi*om  death   by  Clorinda!  both 
painted  by Glordano^Mary  washing  the 
Saviour's  feet,  by  Paris  Bordone— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Cappuc- 
cino—the portrait  of  a  Nobleman  in  a 
Spanish  dress,  by  Vandyck— Adam  and 
Eve  quitting  Paradise,  by  ihrocaccino— 


(')  The  King  of  Sirdinia,  on  becoming  Duke  of  Genoa,  purchased  this  palaoe,  and  its 
furniture. 
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the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Yan- 
djck— a  halMenglh  figure  of  a  Prelate, 
by  Cappuccino— a  half-length  figure  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  by  Carlo  Dolci 
---4he  ceremony  of  Confirmation,  by  Al- 
bert Durer—the  portrait  of  AnnaBullen, 
by  John.  Holbein,  jun.— Artemisia,  by 
Tintoretto— fl  Head  by  Titian!— two 
paintings,  by  Borgognone— the  Deluge, 
by  Jacopo  Bassano— Jacob's  Journey, 
by  the  same  master— a  Boy  lighting  a 
firebrand,  by  Leandro  Bassano— a 
Head,  by  Tintoretto— Hagar,  with  her 
Child  and  the  Angel,  by  Domenico  Paro- 
di— St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  by  the  same 
master*^  Satyrand  a  Bacchante,  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  and  two  Children  in  the  same 
picture,  by  Domenico  Piola— Peter  de- 
nying Christ— and  a:nother  picture  of  a 
dead  Christ,  both  by  Caravaggio—4  half- 
length  female  Figure  in  a  Spanish  dress, 
by  Yandyck— a  Head  of  the  Madonna, 
and  another  of  the  Saviour,  by  Carlo 
Dolci— a  portrait  of  Donna  Caterina  Du- 
xazzo,  by  Yandyck— the  Crucifixion,  by 
Tintoretto  (half  burnt)— Dicers,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio— Juno  fastening  the  eyes  of 
Argus  to  the  tails  of  her  peacocks,  by 
Rubens  I— the  Holy  Family,  by  Yandyck 
—the  Nativity,  by  Titian— the  Madonna, 
and  Infanr  Saviour,  by  Pontormo— the 
Madonna,  St.  John  Baptist, .  and  the 
Magdalene,  by  Palma  Yecchio— aFigure 
wearing  a  Turban,  by  Rembrandt- St. 
John  Baptist,  by  Calabrese— S.  Antonio, 
by  Spagnoletto— and  S.Bernardo, by  the 
same  master.  In  the  Gallery  of  the  Pa- 
lace is  a  eelebrated  Bust  of  Yitellius.  (>) 
The  Palace  of  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Sardinia,  though  not  large,  is  furnished 
with  taste  and  splendour. 
.  PaUaxo  del  Sig,  Giacomo-FiUppo 
Durazzo.  The  Staircase,  leading  to  a 
terrace  of  this  edifice,  adorned  with 
twenty-four  Doric  Columns  of  white 
marble,  is  much  admired.  The  first 
Room  shown  to  strangers  contains  the 
foUowipg  Pictures :— The  Oath  taken  by 
Gertrude,  the  mother  of  Hamlet,  by 
Pellegrini— the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Simone  da  Pesaro  !— Abraham  seated  at 
table  with  the  Angels,  by  Castello!— the 
Magdalene,  by  Titian— the  Tribute  Mo- 
ney, by  Guercino!  I— David,  by  the  same 
greatartistr-and  the  Woman  detected  in 


Adultery,  by  Proeaccino !— Jlootn  on  the 
left.  Jacob  giving  his  blessing,  by  Lan  • 
getti— Jacob  contemplating  the  bloody 
garments  of  bis  Son,  by  the  Cav.  Carlo 
Lotti.— Second  itoom  toward  the  east. 
The  Flagellation,  by  Lodovico  CaraccI  / 
—St.  Peter,  by  Annibale  Caracci— The 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto — Grecian  Charity,  by  Guldo*— 
Hagar,  Ishmael,  and  the  Angel,  by  Gasti- 
glione— the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
by  Paolo  Yeronese  I— S.  Eustachio,  by 
Guide!— S.  Girolamo  (half-length),  by 
I  the  same  artist— a  Portrait  by  Yandyck, 
supposed  to  be  his  own   likeness — a 
Yestal,  or  perhaps  a  Sibyl,  by  Guide— 
St.  James,  by  Spagnoletto— a  Portrait  by 
Rubens,  supposed  to  be  his  own  likeness 
—Cleopatra,  by  Guido— Porcia  (half^ 
length),  by  the  same  artist  i— an  oval 
Picture  of  an  Infant  sleeping,  likewise 
by  Guido  l^three  other  oval  Pictures  of 
Children,  by  Domenico  Piola.— On  the 
Ceiling  of  this  room  is  a  fine  Fresco, 
representing  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  by 
Piola !— l>ratinn<f-ltoom.  The  Fresco  on 
the  Ceiling  was  painted  by  Boni,  and 
represents  Yulcan  supplying  Thetis  with 
armour  for  Achilles.    The  Pictures  in 
oil  represent :— Achilles  confided  by  his 
Mother  to  the  care  of  Chiron,  by  Boni — 
Hector  4dead,  and  tied: to  the  car  of 
Achilles,  by  Francesco  Monti— Achilles 
plunged  by  his  Mother  into  the  Styx,  by 
Franceschini— the  death  of  Achilles,  by 
Merighi— the  discovery  of  Achilles  al 
Scyros,  by  Gogorani— and  Achilles  re- 
ceiving from  his  Mother  a  shield  to 
enable  him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus',  by  Zanotti.    The  firtt  .Room 
shown  to  strangers  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Palace  contains  the  following 
Pictures :— Our  Saviour  appearing  after 
his  resurrection  to  the  blessed  Yirgin, 
by  Domenichino !— Portrait  of  a  Boy  in 
the  character  of  Tobias,  by  Yandyck! — 
Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  white,  by  Yandyck ! 
—Portraits  of  three  Children  of  the 
Durazzo  family  with  a  Dog,  by  Yan- 
dyck—the  Death  of  Adonis,  by  Do- 
menichino !— Portrait  of  Philip  lY.,  of 
Spain,    by   Rubens!!— a   Philosopher 
weeping,   by   Spagnoletto— S.   Sebas- 
tiano,  by  Domenichino!— Heraclitus 
and  Democritu8«  in  separate  pictures. 


.  (>)The  Royal  Residence  cannot  be  seen  by  foreigners  when  Ihe  Kio^  is  at  Genoa,  exoept 
It  be  while  he  drives  out. 
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by  Spagnolelto— Portrait  of  a  Lady  of 
the  Darazzo  family  with  two  Children, 
\fj  Yandyck  I — Children »  by  DOmeDico 
Piola— S«  Girolamo^  by  SiMgDoletto^ 
Children^  by  Bomenlco  Piola !— and  the 
Plagellation,  Caracci  SehooL— The  Ceil- 
log)  painted  by  P.  G.  Plola,  represents 
Janus  giving  tbe  Keys  of  his  Temple  to 
Japiter,  after  having  imprisoned  Mars  I 
This  Palace  likewise  contains  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  Nymphs,  etc.,  by  Titian. 

Palazzo  Brignole.  (*)  The  Entrance 
Hall  contains  a  picture,  byCastello,  re- 
presenting the  Rape  of  the  Sabines ;  and 
mother  picture,  by  Domenico  Piola,  re- 
presenting  the  Car    of  the  Sun;  the 
four  Seasons^  Nymphs,  and  Zephyrs. 
ThB  Spring  Saloon  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pictures  : — A  half-length  Figure 
with  a  white  Beard,  by  Titian— ditto, 
with  a  Black  Beard,  by  Bordone— por- 
trait of  a  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Yandyck 
Mwo  lialf^length  figures  of  a  Father  and 
Son>  by  the  same  Artist—the  Madonna, 
by  Guido — tbe  Saviour,  by  ditto— a 
Shepherd^  by  Cappuccinck— the  Saviour 
bearing  bis  Cross,  painted  on  wood,  by 
Yandyck! — the  Marchese  A.  G.  Brignole 
on  horseback,  by  Yandyck  I !— the  Mar- 
chesa   Paulina   Adorna    Brignole,  by 
Yandyck-HiHead,by  Bordone!--a  Head, 
with  an  inscription  above  it,  by  Albert 
Durer — and  a  Head  in  Armour,  by  Tin- 
toretto.   The  Summer  Solooncontains 
—the  Saviour  banishing  the  Buyers  and 
Sellers  from  the  Temple,  by  Guercino ! 
—the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  by  Cara- 
Yaggio — Clorinda  delivering  Olindo  and 
Sophronia  from  death,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano—half-length  figure  of  &  Sebas- 
tiaoo,  by  Guido — Cato  falling  on  his 
sword,  by  Guercino !— the  Incredulity 
ofSt.  Thomas,  by  Cappuccino— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Procaccino— tlie  Annuncia- 
tion, painted  on  copper,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci!— a  half-length  Figure  with  a 
Beard,  painted  on  wood,  by  Lucas  de 
leyden!— St.  Paul,  by  Cappuccino— the 
Nativity,  by  Paolo  Verone'Se— the  Sa- 
Tlour  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Lanfra^ico- 
I   and  Circe  and  Ulysses,  by  Scorza.    The 
Autumn  SeUoon     contains — the    Ma- 
(lonna  enthroned,  with  the  Infant  Jesus, 
I    St.  John  Baptist,  and  other  Saints,  by 
'   Goerclno  J— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
^Pilm  Yecchlo— Abrahamjourneying 


with  his  Family  and  Animals,  by  Catti- 
glione— Diedalus  and  Icarus,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi— S»  Francesco,  by  Cappuccino— 
the  Holy  Family,  painted  on  wood,  in 
the  style  of  Andrea  del  Sarto— Portrait 
of  a  young  Man,  by  Titian— Portrait  of  a 
Cardinal,  by  Scipio  Gaetano— St.  Mark> 
half-length,  by  Guido !— St.  Peter  weep- 
ing, by  Lanfranco— and  Yulcan*s  Forge, 
by  Jacopo  Bassano.  The  Winter  Saloon 
contains  a  larse  picture  representing 
the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus,  Saints, 
and  Angels, by  Bordone  '.—another  large 
picture  representing  the  Holy  Family 
and  Angels,  by  Procaccino!— Judith 
giving  the  Head  of  Holofernes  to  a 
Slave,  by  Paolo  Yeroncse— a  Philo- 
sopher, by  Spagnoletto— a  Woman  with 
a  Flower  in  her  hand,  painted  on  wood, 
by  John  Holbein— St.  John  Baptist,  by 
Leonardo  da  Yinci— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Pellegro  Piola !— ditto,  by  Cappuccino 
—portrait  of  a  Genoese  Senator,  by 
Rubens!— the  Tribute  Money, by  Yan- 
dyck!— the  Flight  into  Egypt  by  Carlo 
Maratta— 8.  Rocco  extended  on  the 
earth  with  persons  dying  of  the  Plague, 
and  Angels  hovering  near,  by  Domeni- 
chino— the  Annunciation,  by  Paolo  Ye- 
ronese— S.  Caterina,  by  Baroccio— and 
a  half-length  Figure  with  a  Beard,  by 
Bordone.  The  ffth  Saloon^  catted  Hu- 
man Life,  contains— four  half-length 
Figures,  each  representing  an  Apostle, 
by  Procaccino— St.  John  Baptist,  by 
Cappuccino— Portrait,  supposed  to  re- 
present Yandyck's  Nurse,  by  Paolo 
Yeronese— the  Assumption  of  the  Mar- 
donna,  painted  on  copper,  by  Cor- 
reggio ! ! !— Portrait  of  a  Lady  of  the 
Brignole  family  and  her  Daughter,  by 
Yandyck— Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives, 
painted  on  copper,  by  Carlo  Bold !  I-^ 
the  Car  of  Love,  by  Albano !— Christ 
appearing  to  the  Magdalene  after  his 
Besurrection,  by  Albano!— the  Deity 
and  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  Guercino— and 
Jesus  and  S.  Yeronica,  by  Antonio  Ca- 
racci I  The  Chamber  of  the  Virtues  of 
the  Country  contains  the  following 
pictures  by  Deferrari :— Numa  ordaining 
Sacriflces^Mutius  Scievola  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Porsena- the  Continence  of 
Scipio— and  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus 
condemning  his  Sons.  The  Chapel- 
Chamber  contains— Tarquin  and  Lu- 
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cretia,  by  Sarzana— David  and  Saul,  by 
Passignano— Jesus  and  his  Disciples  in 
the  Garden  of  Olives,  by  Bassanol— and 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  by  Tinto- 
retto. The  Frescos  in  the  Chapel  are  by 
Domenico  Parodi ;  as  likewise  is.  Her- 
mione  at  her  Toilette,  in  the  Ante- 
chamber, The  Saloon,  cal led  tf^  Trials 
of  Youth,  contains  a  picture,  painted 
on  wood,  by  Rubens ;  and  representing 
himself  and  his  wife  !— Cleopatra  with 
the  Asp>  by  Guercino !— the  Martyrdom 
of  a  Saint,  by  Paolo  Veronese-Charity, 
by  Cappuccino— the  blessed  Virgin,  the 
Infant  Jesus,  and  a  Figure  worshipping 
him,  by  Giacomo  Bassano '.—Soldiers 
skirmishing,  by  Vandyck— and  Noah 
sacrificing  after  the  Deluge,  by  Scorza. 
The  Summer  Saloon,  called  Patriotism, 
contains  a  picture  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Animalsinto  the  Ark,  by  Castiglione  1— 
a  Woman  plucking  a  Goose,  by  Cappuc- 
cino—and Shepherds  with  Animals,  by 
Giovanl  Rosa.  Several  of  the  apart- 
ments in  this  palace  derive  their  names 
from  the  Frescos  by  Deferrari,  Affner, 
Piola,  Parodi,  etc., which  ornament  the 
Ceilings. 

Palazzo  del  Sig.  Gaetano  Cambiaso, 
Among  the  best  pictures  here  are  the 
following  -.—Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  by 
Guercino,  much  admired— the  Adora- 
tion oftheSheperds,by  Domenico  Piola 
—and  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Cas- 
tello— David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  by 
Guercino— Christ  appearing  to  the  Mag- 
dalene, by  Carlo  Maratta— a  portrait  of 
Calvin,  by  Holbein— a  Philosopher, 
painted  on  wood,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden— 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  the  same 
master— the  Decapitation  of  ^l.  John 
Baptist,  by  Guercino— the  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  by  Carlo  Maratta— a  half- 
length  Female  Figure,  Caracci  School- 
two  half-length  Figures,  by  Palma  Gio- 
vane— the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Albano— St.  Luke,  by  Guido—  the  Holy 
Family  and  St.  John,  by  Raphael— and 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Palma  Giovane— 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci— three  Portraits,  by 
Vandvck— and  one  by  the  Caracci 
School.  St.  John  Baptist,  by  Sirani— 
the  Magdalene,  by  Guido— the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  by  Lucaa  de  Leyden 


—and  the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus»  bjr 
Carlo  Maratta. 

The  Palazzo  Pallavtcinii')  contains 
several  good  Pictures,  among  which  are 
the  following :— A  lHan  on  Horseback,  by 
Parodi,  and  a  Lady  with  a  little  Boy,  by 
Vandyck— Abraham's  Sacrifice, byFraiLr 
ceschini— Hagar  with  Ishniael,  by  the 
same  master— the  Magdalene,  painted 
on  copper  by  Annibale  Caracci— Joseph*^5 
Dream,  with  the  Madonna,  etc.,  painted 
on  eopper,butnot  finished,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci — a  Landscape  with  Animals,  by 
Castiglione-rSilenus  intoiicated,  by  Ru- 
bens t— the  Woman  detected  in  Adulte- 
ry, by  Spagnoletto—Bethsheba  bathing, 
by  Franceschini— the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden  t— Mutius 
Scffivola  holding  his  right  hand  over  the 
fire  in  presence  of  Porsena,  painted  on 
wood,  by  Guercino !— Rebecca  giving 
water  to  Abraham's  Stag,  by  Assereto — 
the  Birth  of  the  Madonna,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano—the  Presentation  of  the  Madonna, 
bythesameartist— and  two  Landscapes, 
by  Bassano— Cleopatra  with  the  Asp,  by 
Semmino !— a  Sacrifice  to  Pan,  by  Casti- 
glione!— Romulus  discovered  byFaus- 
tnlus,  likewise  the  production  of  Casti- 
glione I— Ven  us  and  Cupid,  by  Cambiaso 
— Veturia  entreating  Coriolanus  to  save 
Rome,  by  Vandyck/— and  a  picture  re- 
presenting Music,   by  Guercino— San 
Francesco,  by  Strozzi— the  Magdalene, 
hy  Romanelli— St.  Peter,  by  Rubens — 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Schi- 
done— the  Madonna  praying,  by  Strozzi  I 
Jacob's  Journey,  by  Giacomo  Bassano — 
St.  John  Baptist,  by  Antonio  Caracci — 
the  Magdalene  borne  by  Angels  to  Hea- 
ven, by  Franceschini— the  Madonna 
della    Colonna,    by   Raphael !  I— and 
Saints  Girolamo  and   Francesco,   by 
Guercino— Diana    bathing    with    her 
Nymphs,  and  Act»on  transformed  into 
a  stag,  by  Albano !— A  small  Landscape 
on  Wood  by  Brughel— the  Bkth  of  Ado- 
nis, by  Franceschini— the  Madonna,  the 
Infant  Jesus,  etc.,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden — " 
S.  Francesco  praying,  by  Guido— the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Albert 
Durer— the  Madonna,  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  sleeping,  by  Franceschini— the 
Holy  Family  in  repose,  by  Lucas  de  Ley- 
den—and  an  Assumption,  small,  but 
very  beautiful. 


(i)  Piazza  Garibaldi. 
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Polaixo  Spinola,  fMar  the  Piaxxa 
fontana  Amoroscu  Among  the  Pic- 
tures here,  are  Ihe  followLng : — Troy  in 
flames,  by  Luca  Giordano — and  the  Gu- 
msan- Sibyl  coaducting  ^neas.  to  the 
Lake  Avernus,  by  Garlone — the  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour,  by  Yandyck,  a  large 
and  very  beaulifui  picture — the  Holy 
Family,  painted  on  copper,  by  Albano 
-Sketches,  by  Giordano,  of  Pictures, 
BOW  in  the  Paris  Gallery— a  large  land- 
scape, by  Brugttet — a  Saint,  by  Carlo 
Haratta— the  Archangel  Gabriel,  by  dit- 
to—Joseph before  Pbaroah,  byLe  Sueur 
— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Guido — the  Madon- 
na with  the  Infant  Jesus  sleeping,  by 
Gueicitto-^he  Family  of  Tobias,  by  Do- 
menichiDo — the  Magdalene,  by  Guido— 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  Caracci  School—St. 
Catherine,  by  Zu€<»ri— three  large  Pic- 
tures representing  Scripture  Histories, 
by  Franceschini  I — Calvary,  by  Carlone 
—a  small  Copy  of  the  Transfiguration, 
attributed  to  one  of  the  Caracci  family 
—a  Ptetdr  by  Carlo  Maratta— and  the 
Birth  of  the  Saviour,  attributed  toSchi- 
done,  and  likewise  to  Correggio !— the 
Holy  Family,  by  Borgognone— Abra- 
ham's Sacrifice,  by  ditto— Fishes,  by 
Camogli— the  Holy  Family,  by  Castello 
—Fruits,  by  Camogli— the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus,  Caracci  School— a  Land- 
scape, by  Terapesia — a  Landscape,  attri- 
buted to  Poussin— a  Battle,  by  the  Cav. 
d*Arpino — ^Lands^apes,  by  Wa€l— Faith, 
with  an  Infant,  by  Pomenico  Piola— 
Charity,  by  ditto — the  Marriage  of  Can- 
aa,  by  Bassano— the  Adoration  of  the 
■agi,  painted  on  wood,  by  Parmigiani- 
Do — the  Flight  into  Egypt,' by  Guido-Hi 
Wet-nurse  with  her  Child,  and  other  Fi- 
gures, by  Annibale  Caracci  I— the  Wo- 
man of  Samaria,  by  Luca  Giordano— 
and  Assassins,  by  Wael. 

The  FaloMzo  of  Sig.  C^aeomo  Sptna- 
hi  is  embellished  with  a  few  good  pic- 
tores;  and  the  choicest  paintings  of 
the  Palazzo  Carega,  in  the  StradaNuova, 
are  now  removed  to  the  Palazzo  Care- 
^  della  Posta  Vecchia, 

The  Palcuszo  Pasqua  contains  the 
following  pictures:  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci— the  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  by  Bassano — the  Portrait  of  a  Gen- 
ii) The  price  of  boxes  at  this  Theatre  is  not 
exoilNtant;  .bat  over  and  above  the  price  of  a 
box,  erery  individual  who  enters  it  pays 


tleman,  by  the  same  artist— the  Madon- 
na and  Infant  Saviour  with  St.  John,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo— a  Portrait,  by  Titian 
—Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Sebastiano 
del  Plomboi— the  Portrait  of  a  Udy,  by 
Yandyck— Jugglers,  byCaravaggio— the 
Hours,  by  Raphael  I— Loves  dancing,  by 
Raphael  I— a  dead  Christ,  the  Madonna, 
and  other  Figures,  by  Ruben»-^nd  the 
same  subject,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

ThePaiaxzaD'Oria  Pafi/U(t,  beyond 
the  Porta  San  Tommaso,  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  Genoese  Palaces;  but,  being 
neglected,  it  hastens  fast  to  decay.  The 
fine  Fresco  of  Jupiter  annihilating  the 
Giants,  with  which  this  edifice  was  en- 
riched, by  Plerino  del  Vaga,  is,  how- 
ever,  preserved;  and  the  Garden  con- 
tains a  statue  of  Andrea  d*Oria,  In  the 
character  of  Neptune. 

The  Univergit^y  a  splendid  edifice, 
has,  in  its  Vestibule,  two  Lions  of  mar- 
ble, which  are  much  admired.  The 
Hall  of  the  Faculty  of  Justice  is  embel- 
lished with  a  Picture  of  the  Assumption ! 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Family,  both 
by  Galeotti ;  with  several  good  Paintings 
by  Ferrari.  The  HaM  of  Theology  con- 
tains  a  Picture  of  the  Salutation,  by  Sar- 
zana— the  Assumption,  by  Galeotti— and 
other  Paintings,  by  Ferrari.  The  Hall 
of  Philosophy  contains  a  Picture  of  the 
Salutation,  by  Domenico  Parodi— three 
small  Paintings,  representing  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  Plato  dictating  to  his 
Disciples,  and  Aristotle  with  his  Scho- 
lars—a Female  weeping  at  the  menaces 
of  a  Warrior— other  Pictures,  by  Ferra- 
rif  and  a  fine  figure  of  St.  Ignatius,  by 
Pedemonte.  The  Hall  of  Medicine  Is 
adorned  with  Paintings  by  Ferrari,  and 
the  Great  Hallof  the  University  contains 
fine  Frescos,.by  Andrea  Carlone— a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Circumcision,  by  Sarzana— 
and  six  Statues  of  Bronze,  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna;  those  which  represent 
Faith  and  Hope  being  the  best. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  recently  built,  is 
a  handsome  and  spacious  edifice,  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  both  on  the  outside 
and  within;  and  the  stage  decorations 
are  superb.(') 

The  Post  Office,  likewise  recently 
built,  is  a  handsome  edifice.    . 

thirty  sous ;  and  tlie  same  sum  is  paid  by 
eirery  person  who  enters  the  parterre,  besides 
something  fior  a  seat,  4f  required. 
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The  Great  Hospital,  founded  by  Bar- 
ioiommeo  Bosco,  is  a  noble  establish* 
ment  for  the  Sick  of  all  nations,  and 
likewise  for  Foundlings;  the  Boys  re- 
maining till  they  are  able  to  work,  the 
Girls  still  longer.  The  number  of  Sick 
Persons  contained  in  this  Hospital  has, 
during  times  past,  /requently  exceeded 
one  thousand;  and  the  number  of 
Foundlings  three  thousand. 

The  Hospital  of  Incurables  is  a  noble 
establishment. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumbf 
founded  by  the  Abbate  Octavio  Assarot- 
li  in  1801,  receives  twenty-two  Boys 
and  eleven  Girls,  who  are  either  instruct- 
ed in  the  art  of  engraving  upon  wood 
or  copper,  or  taught  some  useful  trade. 

The  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  Hospital  in  Europe, 
stands  upon  a  lofly  eminence,  and  was 
founded  by  a  Nobleman  of  the  Brignoli 
family,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  upward 
of  a  thousand  persons,  from  old  age, 
and  other  causes,  reduced  to  want.  It  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  lodge  above  two  thousand 
persons,  and  serves  as  a  refuge  for  the 
Destitute,  a  House  of  Correction,  and  a 
School,  where  every  individual  able  to 
work  is  taught  some  useful  trade.  The 
Church  belonging  to  this  Edifice  con- 
tains a  Basso-rilievo,  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  of  the  Madonna  embracing  the  dead 
body  of  Christ  1  and  an  Assumption,  in 
marble,byPugetJ(') 

The  Conservatorio  delle  Fieschine, 
at  Zerbino,  is  capable  of  receiving  three 
hundred  persons ;  and  artificial  flowers, 
famous  throughout  Europe,  are  made 
here. 

The  aqueducts  which  supply  Genoa 
with  water  are  six  leagues  in  extent, 
and  so  commodiously  arranged,  that 
every  story  of  every  house  has  its  foun- 
tain :  perhaps,  however,  the  quality  of 

( t)  The  situation  of  this  Hospital  has  of  late 
become  unhealthy. 

(a)  The  Croce  di  Malta  near  the  Mole  was, 
in  1835,  a  most  excellent  Hotel,  where  the 
charges  were  reasonable.— IVie  Bdtel  de 
York  was  more  expensive,  but  less  comfort  - 
able,  though  better  siivaieA.-TheHdtelde 
Londres  was  a  good  Inn ;  and  The  Hdteh  de 
la  Paste  was  cheap,  but  gloomy,  and  not 
comfortable. 

Genoa  has  long  been  famous  forexeellent 
Seian-ehairs,  and  is  now  providQd  with  Job- 


the  water  may  be  injured  by  passing  a 
considerable  length  of  way  througb 
leaden  pipes. 

This  Town*  contains  good  Hotels ;  (•) 
and  its  population,  including  San  Pie- 
tro  d'Arena,  but  not  the  Port,  is  sup" 
posed  to  amount  to  85,000  inhabitants* 
It  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguish- 
ed Characters,  pre-eminent  among^ 
whom  were  Columbus,  and  that  great 
Admiral  and  Patriot  Andrea  d*Oria.  The 
latter  well  deserved  the  following  eulo- 
gy, inscribed  by  the  Genoese  Republic 
upon  the  pedestal  of  his  statue:  *< An- 
drea d*Oria>  the  test  of  Citizens,  the 
Restorer  of  Public  Liberty,  and  its  suc- 
cessful Champion.*'  An  Italian  proverb 
says  of  Genoa,  **  that  it  has  sea  without 
fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  with- 
out faith."  The  provisions,  however, 
not  excepting  fish,  are  excellent ;  but 
the  wine  is,  generally  speaking,  of  an 
inferior  quality  ;  and  the  climate  by  no 
means  a  good  one.  The  country,  (hough 
thinly  wooded.  Is,  in  some  Hearts,  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful ;  but  its  inhabit- 
ants are  reputed  to  want  faith,  like 
their  Ligurian  ancestors.  The  Genoese 
School  of  Medicine  stands  high  in  Ita- 
ly;  and  Doctor  Scassi,who  speaksEng- 
lish,  and  has  also  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  an  eminent  Genoese  Physi- 
cian. The  Nobles  of  Genoa  are  accused 
of  preferring  a  luxurious  and  splendid' 
table  to  the  pursuits  of  literature:  their 
chief  gratification,  however,  has  always 
consisted  in  amassing  wealth  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  expending  it  on 
public  works  and  public  charities.  The 
common  people  are  active  and  indus- 
trious; and  the  Silks,  Velvets,  Damasks, 
and  Paper  of  Genoa,  have  long  been 
celebrated. 

Provisions  in  this  City  are  about  the 
same  price  as  at  Rome;  house^rent  is 
considerably  cheaper,  but  ready-fur- 

carriagtes.  Travellers,  on  arriving  at  an 
Hotel  in  (his  City,  are  usually  assailed  by  a 
host  of  porters;  each  of  whom,  if  he  carry 
even  the  smallest  of  parcels  from  the  Tra- 
veller's carriage  to  his  apartment  in  the 
Hotel,  demands  half  a  franc ;  appealing  to  the 
tariff  to  prove  that  his  demand  is  legal ;  and 
moreover,  every  travelling-carriage,  on 
arriving  at  an  Inn,  is  taken  perforce  to  its 
Remise  by  the  Genoa  Porters,  who  charge 
five  fk'ancs  for  depositing  it  there. 
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Dished  lodgings    are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. (<) 

Tlie  new  Gate,  leading  from  Genoa  to 
Turin,  is  simple  and  majestic;  and  the 
fiew  of  Genoa  displayed  to  Travellers 
M  entering  this  Gate  from  the  Turin 
road  is  striking ly  saperb. 

The  road  which  goes  out  of  Genoa 
by  the  Light-house  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  leading  to  Savooa  and 
Kice,  the  other  to  the  Val  di  Scrivia  and 
Turin ;  and  the  country  through  which 
this  road  passes,  before  it  divides,  dis- 
plays, for  several  miles,  a  delightful 
union  of  grandeur  and  cheerfulness, 
being  thickly  sown  with  villas,  equal  in 
size  and  splendour  to  Ibe  palaces  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  City,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  rich  and  beautiful  cul- 
tivation, combined  with  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea.  « 

The  post-road  of  ValdiSerii^iOf  begun 
by  the  late  Government  and  continued 
by  the  present,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  Passage  of  the  Bocchetta,  be- 
tween Genoa  and  Turin,  is  now  com- 
pletely finished,  and  extends  to  Novf, 
where  it  Joins  the  old  road  to  Alessan- 
dria. 

The  Post-road  from  Genoa  to  Nice, 
likewise  begun  by  the  late  Government, 
and  continued  by  the  present,  is  now 
(as already  mentioned  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work)  open  for  carriages  of 
all  descriptions,  well  supplied  with  posl- 
horses,  and  furnished  with  tolerable  Ho- 
tels. This  Road,  from  Genoa  to  Noli, 
and  again  from  Yintimiglia  to  Nice,  has 
long  been  passable  for  carriages ;  and 
during  the  year  1827,  the  Nissards,  to 
accommodate  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Sardinia,  finished  the  intermediate  part, 
so  as  to  make  it  passable  for  the  car- 
riages of  their  sovereign ;  but  being  the 
woriL  of  separate  Communes,  whose 
purses  are  of  an  unequal  length,  and 
some  of  them  very  shallow.  It  is  by  no 
means  formed  on  the  Napoleon  scale ; 
BO  narrow,  indeed,  and  so  slightly  de- 
fended, are  some  of  the  most  precipi- 
tous parts,  that  any  casualty,  even  a 

{')  Travellers^  before  they  quit  Genoa,  are 
obliged  to  have  thdr  passports  examined  and 
ugotdi  at  the  police  office;  paying,  for  the 
liefnatmne,  about  four  francs. 

(*)  Persons  who  go  in  a  Felucca  trom 
Genoa  to  Nice,  reach  Ooeglia  the  first  night, 
and  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  voyage  on  the 


driving  wind  or  rafai,  or  a  restive 
or  starting  horse,  might  )have   fatal 
consequences;  and  without  a  crane- 
neck  carriage,  or  one  constructed  on 
EUiol*s  excellent  plan,  the  short  torn« 
ings  of  this  road  are  unsafe  for  persons 
who  travel  post;  but  those  who  travel 
en  voitttriut  with  a  careful  driver  and 
quiet  horses,  have  no  reason  to  appre* 
hend  danger.    This  read  nearly  follows 
the  course  of  the  Via  Cl6dia  to  Alben- 
ga,  and  that  of  the  Via  Aurelia  from 
Albenga  to  Nice,  passing  through  a 
beautiful  country.    Persons  who  travel 
en  voiturin  usually  accomplish  this 
journey  in^our  days.     The  distance 
from  Genoa  to  Nice  is  computed  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles; 
the  posts  are  thirty-five  and  three  quar- 
ters in  number;  and  the  road  passes 
through  Voltri,  the  ancient  Hasta,  8a- 
vona,  the  ancient  Save,  Finale,  the  an- 
cient PoUupice,  Albenga,  formerly  Al^ 
biutn  ingaunum,  and  the  capital  of  a 
Tribe  called  the  Ingauni,  Vintimiglia, 
anciently  Albium    Intetneliumf     the 
capital  of  a  Tribe  called  the  Intemelii, 
and  afterwards,  when   subjugated  by 
Rome,  a  Municipium^  it  likewise  passes 
near  the  ancient  Portus,  or  Arx,  Her- 
eulis   Monatei,  now  Monaco,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  Grecian  settle- 
ment: (kbulous  accounts  attribute  its 
foundation  to  Hercules,  who  was  cer- 
tainly worshipped  in  this  settlement. 
About  two  miles  abote  Monaco,  on  a 
summit  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  is  the  lit- 
tle village  of  La  Turbia(a  corruption  of 
Trapfuia),  where  Augustus  erected  a 
Trophy  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  all  the  Alpine  Tribes  he  bad 
subdued   between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic;  and  slight  remains 
of  this  trophy  may  still  be  traced.    The 
Hotels  at  Albenga  and  Oneglia,  that  at 
S.  Remo,and  the  Hdtel  de  Turin  at  Vin- 
timiglia, afford  the  best  accommoda- 
tion on  this  Route.  (>) 

Nice,  situated  on  the  ViaAurelia,  and 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  o(Massilia 
(now  Marseilles;  in  commemoration  of  a 

second,  provided  the  weather  prove  favour- 
able ;  paying  for  a  teo-oared  Felucca,  large 
enough  to  contain  an  English  travelting- 
ciamage,  about  five  louis  d*or.  The  trans- 
port of  a  light,  open,  four-wheeled  empty 
carriage,  coats  about  forty  francs. 
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victory,  is  seated  In  a  small  plain,  bound- 
ed on  the  yest  by  the  Yar,  anciently 
called  the  Varut,  which  divides  it  from 
Provence ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  washes  its  walls ;  and  on 
the  north  by  that  chain  of  Alps  called 
MaritinuB,  which  seems  designed  by 
nature  to  protect  Italy  Trom  the  inva- 
sions of  her  Gallic  neighbours.  The 
Citadel  of  Mont  Albano  overhangs  the 
town;  and  thePaglion,  a  torrent  which 
descends  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
separates  it  from  what  is  called  the  Eng- 
lish Quarter^  and  runs  into  the  sea  on 
the  west. 

The  situation  of  Nice  is  cheerful,  the 
walks  and  rides  are  pretty,  the  lodglpg- 
bouses  numerous,  and  tolerably  conve- 
nient; the  eatables  good  and  plentiful, 
and  thf  wine  and  oil  excellent;  but  the 
qear  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
prevalence  of  that  searching  wind  called 
Vent  de  hise,  render  the  air  frequently 
oeld,  and  even  frosty,  during  winter  and 
spring,  while  in  summer  the  heat  is 
excessive.  (>) 

The  road  over  the  Maritime  Alps  firpm 
Nice  to  Turin  is  superb  and  wonderful, 
though  not  safe  for  carriages  during  the 
season  of  winter  snow,  it  was  con- 
structed under  the  reign  of  Victor-Ama- 
deus-Maria,  King  of  Sardinia  (who  com- 
pleted it  in  seventeen  years)  and  has 
lately  been  improved  by  the  French, 
especially  between  Nice  and  Scarena.  {») 
11  lies,  for  about  five  miles,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Paglion,  and  then  ascends  the 
mountain  of  Scarena  to  the  village  of 
tAiat  name,  a  drive  of  less  than  three 
hours.  It  then  ascends  another  moun- 
tain, composed  of  red,  grey,  and  white 
marble;  and  on  arriving  at  the  summit, 
after  a  drive  of  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  the  Traveller  is  presented  with  a 
view  of  Sospello,  situated  in  thie  opposite 
valley,  and  apparently  not  half  a  mile 
distant;  yet  so  lofty  is  the  mountain, 
and  so  numerous  are  the  windings  of 
the  road,  that  Travellers  have  nine  miles 
to  go  ere  they  reach  Sospello.  This 
Village,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Pag- 
lion, and  surrounded  with  Alps,  con- 

(<}  The  principal  Inna  at  Nice  are,  L'Hdiel 
des  Elrangers,  which  i$  very  comfortable ; 
L'Ndtel  de  YorK  much  less  good ;  and  The 
Europa,  situated  in  liie  Englidi  Quarter,  and 
very  comfortable. 


tains  two  tolerable  Inos.    Hence  tbe 
road  climbs  the  loUy  mountain  of  Sols' 
pello,  winding  through  immense  rocks 
of  marble,  some  of  which  were  blown 
up  in  order  to  make  way  for  carriages. 
Near  Sospello  stands  an  ancient  Roman 
Castle ;  but,  what  seems  extraordinarjr, 
the  old  Roman  road  over  these  heights, 
though  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Via  Attrelia,  and  the  earliest 
passage  of  the  Alps  frequented  by  tbe 
Romans,  is  nowhere  discoverable.    Af- 
ter ascending  for  three  hours  the  Tra- 
veller reaches  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  then  descends  in  less  than  one 
hour  to  La  Chiandola,  a  romantic  Vil- 
lage, seated  at  the  brink  of  a  brawling 
torrent,  and  adorned  by  Cascades  gush- 
ing from  jagged  rocks  of  a  stupendous 
height.    Travellers  usually  sle^p  at  La 
Chiandola,  where  the  Inn  is  tolerably 
good,  and  next  tnorning  set  out  for 
Tenda.    To  describe  the  scenery  be* 
tween  this  town  and   La  Chiandola* 
would  be  impossible;  imagination  could 
not  picture  it.  The  ascent  is  gradual,  by 
the  side  of  the  torrent,  which,  from 
rushing  impetuously  over   enormous 
masses  of  stone,  forms  itself  into  an 
endless  variety  of  Cascades;  while  the 
stupendous  rocks  through  which  the 
road  is  pierced,  from  their  immense 
height,  grotesque  shapes,  and  verdant 
clothing,  added  to  the  beautiful  Water- 
falls with  which  they  are  embellished, 
exhibit  one  of  the  most  awfully-magni- 
ficent Grottos  that  the  masterly  hand 
of  nature  ever  made.     Through  this 
Grotto  the  road  passes  for  several  miles, 
the  prospect  on  every  side  being  bound- 
ed by  mountains  whose  summits  the 
eye  cannot  reach,  though  sometimes 
the  peak  of  an  Alp  presents  itself,  and 
resembles  a  brilliant  obelisk  of  snow 
resting  on  the  clouds.    Suddenly,  how- 
ever, this  scenery  is  varied  by  the  ap-. 
pearance  of  a  large  fortified  Castle  bus- 
pended  in  the  air  (for  so  it  really  seems 
to  be,  owing  to  the  dense  fogs  which 
envelope  the  mountain  it  stands  upon}, 
and  soon  after,  a  turn  in  the  road  ex- 
hibits the  Town  of  Saorgio,  built  in  the 

(•)  This  road,  as  oonstracted  by  VKtor- 
Amadeus,  was  always  passable  for  carriages 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  not  only 
passable,  but  excellent. 


^'  ^-  ]  TURIN. 

shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  tpiM- 
reDtly  poised  between  earth  and  hea- 
ven, the  mountain  on  which  it  is  seated 
beiog  Yelled  with  clouds.    Magnificent 
chestDut  woods,  convents,  hermitages, 
remains   of   castles,   and  old  Roman 
Caoseways,  present  themselves  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  till  it  reaches  Tenda, 
which  is  situated  under  an  immense 
Alp  of  ithe  same  name,  comiMited  to  be 
eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  over 
the  summit  of  which  Yictor-Aroadeus 
carried  the    road«    Tenda  is  a  sombre- 
looking  Town,  resembling  what  Poetry 
would  picture  as  the  world's  end,  for  the 
doud-capped  mountain  behind  it  seems 
to  say,  «*  Thou  shalt  proceed  no  farther." 
It  is  prudent  to  pass  the  Col  di  Tenda 
before  mid-day,  because,  at  that  time, 
there  usually  rises  a  strong  wind  very 
inconvenient  to  Travellers.    This  pas- 
sage, since   it  was   improved   by  the 
French,  has  seldom  occupied  above  five 
hours:  persons,  therefore,  who  leave 
Tenda  at  eight  in  the  morning  may 
expect  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  ascent 
by  eleven.    The  first  part  of  this  ascent 
presents  picturesque  prospects  embel- 
lished with  bold  Cascades;  the  latter 
part  is  usually  enveloped  with  cloads, 
ftnd  colder  than  any  other  passage  of 
the  Alps  practicable  for  carriages.   The 
sommit  of  the  Col  di  Tenda  is  a  barren 
rock,  whence  may  be  descried  Monte 
VIso,  with  other  Alps  still  more  lofty, 
and  the  town  of  Limone  seated  in  a  vale, 
through  which  rushes  a  torrent  formed 
by  the  snow  from  the  Col.    Limone 
contains  a  tolerable  Ion.    Hence  the 
road  runs  parallel  with  those  streams 
which  fertilise  this  wild  part  of  Pied- 
mont, till  it  enters  the  luxuriant  plain 
in  which  stands  Coni,  a  well-situated 
Town,  with  fortifications  once  deemed 
impregnable.    Here,  at  the  post-house. 
Travellers  usually    sleep,    proceeding 
next  day  to  Savigliano,  through  a  flat, 
plentiful, and  highly-cultivated  country, 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sablime  wildaess  of  the  Alps.    Savigli- 
ano  is  a  iarge  town,  containing  a  tole- 
MWeHotei;  and  thence  the  road  passes 
ttroueb  Carignano  to  Turin. 
ThisCitY,  seated  in  a  spacious  plain 
loidedwith  iHwlberries,  vine^, and  corn, 
itSdIJr  ^be  rivers  Po  and  Dona 

(''teller*  --  °<>*  «"^^^  ^  •«  ""« 

is^Taria, 
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Riparta  (anciently  the  Duria  Riparia), 
is  approached  by  four  fine  roads  shaded 
with  forest-trees,  while  the  surrounding 
hills  are  covered  with  handsome  edi- 
fices, pre-eminent  among  which  towera 
the  magnificent  Church  of  La  Superga. 

The  entrance  to  the  City  by  the  Genoa 
road  is  very  splendid.  On  the  right 
stands  an  elegant  new  church  in  the 
form  of  an  ancient  temple:  on  the  left, 
opposite  to  ;t,  is  a  magnificent  bridge 
leading  to  a  spacious  piazza,  beyond 
which  lies  the  Strado  del  Po,  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  Europe. 

Turin,  originally  called  Tourasfa,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Taorini,  a  Ligurian 
Tribe,  resisted  the  arms  of  Hannitial 
soon  after  his  descent  from  the  Alps, 
but  was  taken  and  plundered  by  that 
general.  As  a  Roman  Colony,  establish- 
ed by  Augustas,  it  subsequently  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorutn, 
which  is  easily  recognised  in  that  of 
Torino.  The  modern  walls  or  ramparts 
of  this  city,  now  the  capital  of  Pied- 
mont, are  about  four  miles  round,  and 
contain  near  eighty-eight  thousand  per- 
sons: the  Citadel,  a  particularly  fine 
fortress,  which  the  French  almost  de- 
stroyed, is  now  rebuilt.  The  streets,  all 
of  which  are  wide,  straight,  and  clean; 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  so 
that  on  one  particular  spot,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Town,  they  may,  according  to 
report,  be  all  seen  at  oirce,  issuing,  like 
rays,  from  a  common  centre.  The  Stra- 
da  del  Po,  the  Strada  Nuova,  and  the 
Strada  del  Dora  Grande,  are  very  hand- 
some; so  are  the  Piazza  del  Castello 
and  the  Plazzo  di  S.  Carlo,  each  being 
embellished  with  Porticos;  and  the 
Bridge  thrown  by  the  French  over  the 
Po  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
architecture  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

The  Royal  Palace  contains  an  Eques- 
trian Statue  of  Amadeus  I.,  magnificent 
suites  of  apartments,  and  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures,  among  which  is  a 
portrait  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  the 
Children  of  Charles  I.  with  a  Dog,  and  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Carignano  on 
Horseback,  all  by  Vandyck— Homer  re- 
presented as  a  blind  improvvisatore, 
by  Murillo— the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Guer- 
cino^and  Cattle,  by  Paul  Potter.  («) 

The  Cathedral  merits  notice  on  ac- 
pictures  in  the  Royal  Palace,  when  the  King 
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counfc  of  one  or  Us  Chapels,  called  La 
Cappella  del  S.  Suadario,  built  after  the 
designs  of  Guarini. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  a 
fine  Edifice  in  point  of  architecture, 
built  after  the  designs  of  Giuvara,  Tori- 
nese,  and  contains  a  superb  High  Altar 
and  Baldacchino. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Christina  contains 
a  Statue  of  St.  Teresa,  deemed  the  chef- 
dceuvre  of  Le  Gros, 

The  Teatro  di  Carignano  is  hand- 
some ;  and  the  Gran  Teatro  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Buildings 
of  its  kind  eiisting* 

The  University  contains  a  fine  Statue 
of  Cupid,  supposed  to  be  Grecian  scul(>- 
ture — a  very  valuable  ancient  Mosaic 
Pavement— the  celebrated  Isiac  Table, 
found  at  Mantua,  and  one  of  the  most 
preciousmonuments  extant  of  Egyptian 
antiquity  I->Drovetti*s  Collection  from 
Egypt ;  together  ivith  Sacrificial  Vases, 
Lamps,  Medals,  etc. 

The  Public  Garden,  and  the  Ramparts, 
are  delightful  Promenades ;  and  were  it 
not  for  a  want  of  correctness  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  structure  and  decorations 
of  the  principal  edifices,  Turin  would 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Towns  in 
Europe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels,  (0  good  shops 
(where  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, namely,  velvets,  silks,  silk  stock- 
ings, tapestry,  porcelain,  chamois-lea- 
ther gloves,  etc.,  are  sold;,  a  good  mar- 
ket for  eatables,  and  good  wine;  but 
the  fogs  which  invariably  prevail  dur- 
ing autumn  and  winter  make  the  cli- 
mate, at  those  seasons,  unwholesome; 
and  the  foul  and  noxious  water  too  fre- 
quently found  inthewellsand  reservoirs 
of  this  city  often  proves  even  a  greater 
evil  than  the  fogs.  There  is,  however, 
before  the  Po  Gate,  near  the  Capuchin 

(»)  L'AWergo  dell*  Universo^L'Europa— 
L* Angela ;  and  La  Pension  Suisse,  a  com- 
fortable Inn. 

(a)  Travellers,  not  coming  from  Genoa,  are 
obliged,  before  they  quit  Turin,  to  have  their 
passports  examined  and  signed  at  the  Police- 
ofHce;  and  likewise  by  Ihe  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, if  they  design  going  beyond  the  Sar- 
dinian territories.  For  the  latler  signature, 
four  francs  and  a  half,  per  passport,  are 
demanded,  and  for  the  former  four  francs. 
It  is  also  requisite  for  Travellers  going 
through  France  from  Turin  to  have  their 
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Convent,  a  Well  of  excellent  wal€r.(*) 

The  objects  l»est  worth  notice  in  the 
Environs  of  Turin  are,  Valentino^ 
where  there  is  a  Public  Garden— Lrt 
Villa  della  Regina,  which  commands 
a  fine  view— CatnaWoW,  the  road  to 
which  is  very  romantic— £a  Superga 
(five  miles  distant  from  the  City),a  mag^ 
nificent  Church,  where  rest  the  relics  of 
the  Sardinian  kings ;  and  La  Venerich 
a  Royal  Villa,  containing  good  Painl* 
ings,  and  a  fine  Orangerie. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Town  of  In^ 
dustria  are  not  far  distant  ftom  Turin  : 
they  may  be  found  atMonteu  di  Po,  near 
the  Fortress  of  Verrua,  and  not  very  far 
remote  from  Vercelli.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  Industria  was  called  by  the  Ligu- 
rians  Bodineomagus  ;  Bodencus  being, 
in  their  language,  the  appellation  of  the 
Po,  and  signifying  <*  something  which  is 
unfathomable.** 

In  order  to  return  to  Genoa  by  the 
Route  thro  ugh  Val  di  Scrivia,  Travellers, 
on  leaving  Turin,  pass  over  the  tnagnifi- 
cent  new  Bridge  already  mentioned,  and 
proceed  on  a  good  and  pleasant  road^ 
embellished  with  fine  views  of  the  Po 
and  the  Alps,  to  Asti,  a  large  Town^ 
seated  amidst  vineyards  which  produce 
the  best  wine  in  Piedmont.  (3) 

Asti,  anciently  Asta,  was  a  Roman  Co* 
lony :  it  now  contains  above  ten  thou^ 
sand  inhabitants,  is  encircled  with 
extensive  walls  in  a  ruinous  condition ; 
and  of  the  hundred  Towers,  for  which 
it  once  was  famous,  scarcely  thirty 
remain;  and  even  these  seem  nodding 
to  their  fall.  The  people  here  are  poor, 
because  inclined  to  idleness ;  and  the 
Town,  generally  speaking,  has  a  sombre 
aspect,  that  quarter  excepted  where  the 
nobility  reside,  and  where  the  buildings 
are  handsome.  Asti  bcfasts  the  honour 
of  containing  the  Paternal  Mansion  of 

passports  signed  by  the  French  Consul  there. 
The  Passport-office  at  Turin  is  shut  at  five 
o*clock  in  the  aflernooo,  and  not  re-opened 
till  nine  the  next  morning. 

(3)  PollentiQy  a  municipal  city,  of  which 
several  vestiges  remain  near  a  village  now 
called  Polenza,  is  not  far  remote  from  Asti. 
These  ruins  must  he  sought  for  between  the 
Po  and  tbeTanaro,  but  nearest  to  the  latter. 
Mba  Pompeia,  a  few  miles  lower  down  on 
the  Tanaro,  and  still  denominated  Alba,  was 
a  Municipium,  probably  colonised  by  Pom- 
peius  Strabo.  It  gave  birth  to  Pertinax. 
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(he  Conte  Vlltorio  AlBeri,  the  greatest, 
and  almost  the  only  distinguished  tragic 
Poet  modera  Italy  ever  produced.  The 
DwmiOf  here,  has  been  lately  erected, 
and  merits  notice ;  as  do  the  Churches 
ofS.  Seeondo,  and  the  Madonna  della 
Consolata,  and  likewise  that  of  S.l^ar- 
tolommeo  dei  Benedettini,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls.(') 

Beyond  Asti  the  road  crosses  the  Sti- 
ronne,  traverseis  a  beautiful  Vale  richly 
clothed  with  grain;  and,  after  having 
passed  the  Village  of  Annone,  displays  a 
particularly  fine  view  of  the  Tanarus, 
DOW  called  Tanaro ;  proceeding,  by  Fe- 
Uizano  and  Solera,  to  Alessandria;  a 
handsome  Fortress,  seated  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  plain,  and  watered  by  the 
Tanaro.  Alessandria  is  celebrated  for 
the  sieges  it  has  sustained,  for  the 
strength  of  its  Citadel,  perhaps  the  finest 
in  Europe,  and  for  a  magnificent  Bridge 
covered  from  end  to  end,  and  equally 
remarkable  for  its  length,  height,  arid 
solidity.  The  Sluices  of  the  Tanaro 
merit  notice ;  the  Piazza  d*Armi  is  spa- 
cious; and  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Go- 
vernor's House,  the  Churches  of  S.  Ales- 
sandro,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  the  new  Theatre, 
and  the  Ramparts,  are  usually  visited  by 
Travellers.  This  Town  (which  contains 
about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  two  Hotels  )(*)  was  anciently  called 
Alexandria  Statielliorum  ;  but  has,  in 
modem  days,  acquired  the  ludicrous 
appellation  of  Alestandria  delta  Pa- 
glia  ;  partly  owing  to  a  fable,  importing 
that  the  Emperors  of  Germany  were  in 
formertimes  crowned  here,  with  a  straw 
diadem ;  and  partly  because  the  inha- 
bitants, being  destitute  of  wood,  are 
supposed  to  bake  their  white  bread  with 
straw. 

On  quitting  Alessandria,  the  road 
crosses  the  Tanaro,  and  immediately 
re-en terslhe  above-named  plain,  called, 
on  this  side,  that  of  Marengo ;  and 
famous  for  the  decisive  victory  gained 
here,  by  Napoleon,  over  the  Austrians. 
Ho  ground  can  be  better  calculated  for 
the  strife  of  armies  than  this  plain, 

(OAsf/conraios  ivro  Inns,  II  Leone  d'Oro, 

and  I'Mbergo  Reale;  the  latter  ofwhicb^ 

io  m,  was  disjfustlDgly  dirty. 

I       {*)L'Jlbergo  delV   Universo,  and  VM- 

bergo  Grande  d'/iaiia.  *^**\J5^.;  ^^IT 

m,m  point  oi  situation,  is  the  better  of  the 


which  is  not  only  extensive,  but  flat; 
and  equally  devoid  of  trees  and  fences. 
A  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Ales- 
sandria flows  the  Bormlda,  a  large  and 
rapid  torrent ;  and  half  a  league  farther 
is  the  hamlet  of  Marengo.  One  public- 
house  on  this  plain  bears  the  name  of 
"  Twre  di  Marengo;*  and  another  that 
of  "Jl^r^o  di  lunga  fama;**  but  the 
column,  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and 
placed  on  the  spot  where  Desaii  fell,  is 
now  to  be  seen  no  more. 

Beyond  Marengo  the  road  is  divided  in 
two  branches:  one,  leading  through 
Tortona  to  Parma;  and,  the  other, 
through  Novi  to  Genoa. 

Novi,  placed  among  vineyards  at  the 
base  of  the  Apennine,  contains  six  thou- 
sand inhahriants,  several  magnificent 
houses,  which  belong  to  opulent  Geno- 
vesi,  who  spend  the  autumn  here;  and 
two  Inn8:(3)  it  Is,  therefore,  the  best 
sleeping  place  between  Turin  and  Ge- 
noa, both  on  account  of  the  last-named 
circumstance,  and  likewise  from  being 
situated  about  midway.  One  Tower  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Novi  alone  remains, 
standing  on  an  eminence,  and  remark- 
able for  its  height. 

After  passing  through  the  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  chestnut-groves  near 
Novi,  the  new  Road,  instead  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  Apennine, 
and  crossing  the  summit  of  the  Boe- 
chetta,  is  carried  through  Arquata, 
Ronca,  and  Pontedecimo,  to  Genoa.(4) 

Persons  desirous  of  returning  hence  to 
Tuscany  by  water,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Port  of  Leghorn,  must  furnish  them- 
selves, at  Genoa,  with  a  bill  of  health. 
A  Felucca  to  make  this  voyage  is  usually 
hiredfor  about  twelve  sequins,  and,  pro- 
vided the  wind  be  tolerably  fair,  reaches 
Leghorn  in  two  days.  A  still  belter 
conveyance  is  the  Steam-boat,  which 
makes  the  voyage  in  about  twelve  hours. 
The  Island  of  Gorgona,  and  the  Rock 
called  Meloria,  are  both  situated  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  into  this  fine 
Harbour;  one  part  of  which,  that  farthest 
from  the  shore,  is  defended  against  the 

(3)  La  Posta  is  very  comfortable. 

(4)  Between  Turin  and  Genoa  a  carriage, 
with  two  inside  places,  and  four  wheels, 
goes  with  two  horses  only,  aooording  to  the 
Tariff. 
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violence  of  llie  sea  by  a  Pier ;  though 
large  yesseU  anchor  in  the  Roads,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Pierhead.  The  Light- 
house is  built  upon  an  insulated  Rock« 
in  the  open  sea. 

The  town  of  Leghorn  (in  Italian,  Li- 
vorno ),  the  nurse-child  of  the  House  of 
Medicis,  called  by  the  ancients  Portus 
Herculis  Liburni,  and  formerly  subject 
to  Genoa,  was  the  first  free  port  esta- 
blished in  the  Mediterranean :  and  this 
political  establishment,  tbe  work  of  Co- 
fiimol.,  who  exchanged  the  episcopal 
city  ofSarzana  for  the  then  unimportant 
village  of  Leghorn,  soon  rendered  the 
latter  a  place  of  great  consequence;  and 
by  cutting  several  canals,  and  encourag- 
ing cultivation,  he,  in  some  measure, 
destroyed  the  noxious  vapours  which 
naturally  proceeded  from  a  loose  and 
marshy  soil.  Leghorn,  to  persons  un- 
skilled in  the  art  of  war,  seems  strongly 
fortified;  though  various  circumstances 
would  prevent  it  from  being  tenable 
long,  whether  attacked  by  land  or  sea. 
This  City  is  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  siity  thousand  inhabitants, 
twenty  thousand  of  wlHmi  are  said  to  be 
Jews.  Its  Ramparts  are  handsome ;  and 
the  High-street,  from  its  straightness 
and  breadth,  from  the  richness  of  its 
shops,  and,  still  more,  from  the  motley 
crowd  of  all  nations  with  which  it  is 
constantly  filled,  presents  a  picture 
equally  singular  and  pleasing.  The  great 
square  is  spacious;  and  the  Duomo  is  a 
noble  edifice  designed  by  Vasari:  this 
Church—the  Jews'  Synagogue  (one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe)— fAe  Church  of  the 
United  Greeks—the  Monte,  or  Bank— 
Jdicali's  Shop— the  Coral  Manufacture 
—the  Great  Printing-House—the  Ope- 
ra-house—the four  Slaves  in  bronze,  by 
Pletro  Tacca,  chained  to  the  pedestal 
of  the  Statue  of  Ferdinando  I.,  which 
stands  in  the  Dock-yard,  and  was  done 
by  Giovanni  del  Opera— t/ie  Lazxaretti— 
the  Campo  Santo— the  English  Burial- 
Ground—the  new  Aqueduct,  erected  to 
convey  wholesome  water  to  the  City 
from  the  mountains  of  Colognole  (twelve 
miles  distantHand  the  Church  of  the 
Madonna  di  Montenero,  are  the  ob- 
jects best  worth  notice  in  Leghorn  and 
its  Environs.    Here  are  several  Inns  :(*) 


and  the  English  Factory  have  a  Protes- 
tant Chapel. 

An  excellent  carriage-road  has  been 
recently  made  from  Leghorn  and  Pisa  to 
Yolterra ;  another  carriage-road  almost 
equally  good  has  been  made  thence  to 
Siena :  and  the  distance  from  Pisa  to 
Siena,  by  way  of  Yolterra,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds that  by  way  of  Poggibonsi.  Tra- 
vellerSy  therefore,  who  pass  the  summer 
at  Leghorn,  or  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  and 
the  winter  at  Rome  or  Naples,  might  in- 
dulge themselves  by  a  visit  to  Vollerra, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  an- 
cient Italy,  without  adding  more  than 
two  or  three  miles,  at  the  utmost,  to  tbo 
length  of  their  journey. 

The  road  from  Pisa  to  Yolterra,  thir- 
ty-eight Tuscan  miles  in  distance,  as- 
cends very  gradually  to  the  latter  city : 
the  road  thence  to  Siena  is^  for  at  least 
half-way, a  continual,  and,  in  some  parts, 
a  sleep  though  not  dangerous  descent ; 
Travellers,  therefore,  would  find  it  more 
advisable  to  go  from  Pisa,  than  from 
Siena,  to  Yolterra. 

On  a  lofty  insulated  mountain,  near 
the  right  bank  ofthe  river  Csscina  (which 
still  preserves  its  original  name),  stands 
this  venerable  City,  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve 
strong  Fortresses  of  Etruria.    Its  Etrus- 
can appellation,  according  to  numerous 
coins,  was  VeleUhri,  a  name  subsequent- 
ly changed  to  VolaterrcB :  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  remains,  the  solidity  of  Its 
walls  and  gates,  the  large  number  of  its 
sepulchral  chambers,  and  the  many  ob- 
jects of  Etruscan  art  continually  found 
within  its  precincts,  prove  its  former 
strength, size,  and  importance;  and  are, 
at  the  same  time,  an  evidence  of  the 
high  state  of  civilisation  to  which  an- 
cient Etruria  attained.     Its  original 
Walls,  six  mites  in  circumference,  were 
constructed  with  gigantic  masses  of 
stone,  usually  of  an  oblong  form,  placed 
horizontally  upon  each  other,  and  close- 
ly joined  by  their  immense  weight,  with- 
out being  otherwise  cemented.    Its  ori- 
ginal Gates,  two  of  which  remain,  are 
in  construction  equally  gigantic :  that 
once  called  the  Gate  of  Hercules,  is  quite 
perfect,  and  consists  of  two  arches  with 
a  considerable  space,  originally  cover- 


ed)  The  Locanda  di  S,  Marco 
rtypoy  etc. 


kept  by  Thomson ;  tbe  Quercia  Reale;  the  £k- 
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ed,  between  them.  These  arches  re- 
sembie  those  of  the  Gate  of  the  Sirena 
Pestana,  at  Paestum :  on  the  outer  arch 
ire  three  heads ;  but  time  has  obliterat- 
ed the  features,  and  this  arch,  heMls  in- 
eittsire,  perfectly  resembles  an  arch  still 
seen  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum 
at  Yolterra.  The  other  Gate  leads  to  the 
Ancient  Etruscan  Burial-ground,  and  is 
tolerably  perfect.  Vestiges  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Wails  may  be  discovered 
throughout  the  whole  circuit  or  the 
Etruscan*  City  ;  but  the  best  specimens 
are  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
modem  Town,  in  a  direction  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Etruscan  Burial-ground, 
which  is  about  a  mile  from  |he  modern 
Town.  One  of  the  Sepulchral  Chambers, 
io  this  I*iecropolis,  may  be  visited  wlth- 
oat  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  lamps.  II 
appears  to  be  about  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  twelve  in  length,  has^a  sand-stone 
pillar  In  its  centre,  and  its  walls  are  pro- 
vided with  earthen  niches  for  cmerary 
vessels,  one  row  of  which  stands  in  the 
niches,  and  the  other  on  the  ground. 
Bach  fomily  seems  to  have  had  its  se- 
pulchral chamber  closed  by  a  narrow 
door;  on  the  outside  of  which  was  an 
Etruscan  inscription,  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  family  deposited  within. 
Some  of  these  sepulchres  were  provided 
with  two  chambers :  the  inner  one  being 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  entered  by 
three  doors.  The  receptacles  for  the 
I  ashes  of  the  dead  are  of  a  quadrilateral 
'  shape,  about  one  foo t  and  a  half  1  oag  by 
I  one  foot  high,  and  made  of  white  ala- 
!  baster,  with  lids,  each  of  which  usually 
bears  a  disproportioned  recumbent  fi- 
gure, supposed  to  be  either  indicative 
of  the  vocation,  or  intended  as  a  por- 
trait, of  the  person  whose  ashes  rest  in 
the  receptacle.  On  the  front  of  each  ves- 
sel is  a  Basso-rilievo. 

The  Walls  of  the  modern  town  of  Yot 
terra  were  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Otho:  they  are  two  miles  in  circuit,  and 
perfectly  well  preserved.  The  modern 
Town  contains  four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  some  Roman  antiquities; 
among  which,  is  an  edifice,  called  the 
Piicma,  and  consisting  of  a  square 
Tantted  apartment,  with  three  arches, 
topported  by  three  pillars;  and- conti- 
guous to  one  of  the  Gates  of  the  Town 
is  another  ancient  Roman  edifice,  called 
thtBatkiof  Otho.    The  present  Citadel 
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is  said  to  hav«  been  built  by  the  Medlei 
Family  (perhaps  on  the  foundations  of 
that  erected  by  Otho) ;  and  contains  in 
Its  centre  the  famous  Ma$tio  di  Voi^ 
terra,  a  sute-prison,  consisting  of  a 
lofty  circular  Tower,  the  lower  walls  of 
which  are  about  fourteen  feet  thick,  and 
pierced  with  small  round  holes  to  admit 
light.  Voltesra  likewise  conUins  a  pub* 
lie  Museum,  f^nnished  with  Amphor« ; 
Fragments  of  Statues;  a  fine  Cornice, 
found  on  the  site  of  the  Amphitheatre : 
a  few  Vases  of  Etruscan  Pottery;  a  few 
Vessels  of  Glass  brilliantly  coloured; 
Lamps;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Sarcophagi  and  Etruscan  Receptacles 
for  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  major 
part  of  these  cinerary  vessels,  like  those 
already  mentioned,  are  ornamented  in 
f^ont  with  Bassi-rilievi,  rudely  sculptur- 
ed, and  commonly  representing  the  soul 
of  the  deceased,  described  bya  flgureon 
horseback,  entering  into  Elysium,  with 
a  corpse  following  for  interment,  and 
placed  in  a  bier  drawn  either  by  mules  or 
horses.  Some  of  the  Bassi-rilievi  repre- 
sent other  sutjects;  among  which  are 
gladiatorial  combats,  instituted  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  adopted  by  the  Romans. 
Gladiators  fought  both  at  funerals  and 
festivals ;  such  combats  being  consideiv 
ed  as  agreeable  to  the  dead,  and  amus- 
ing to  the  living;  for  the  Etruscans, 
however  civilised  and  enlightened,  were 
likewise  fierce  and  warlike;  and,  in 
them, 

.    .    .    **  the  pursuit  of  urms 
Had  ebeck'd  each  aoftrr  impulse,  and  forlMde 
To  call  connpaasion  virtue.  ** 

Other  cinerary  vessels  in  this  Museum 
appear  to  represent  in  shape  the  huts  of 
the  ancients ;  and  are  similar  to  those 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Sig.  Giuseppe 
Garniall,  at  Albano.    Several  pieces  of 
alabaster,  sculptured  into  the  form  of 
the  pine-fruit  (the  Etruscan  emblem  of 
mourning),  are  foudd  in  the  Volterra 
Museum;  and  must  have  been  used  as 
decorations  of  the  sepulchres ;  for  when- 
ever the  plough  turns  up  pines  ofafa* 
baster,  it  is  a  sure  proof  of  a  burial- 
ground  existing  lower  in  the  earth. 
The  Doors  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  pre- 
served in  this  Museum  particularly  me- 
rit notice ;  as  they  are  inscribed  with 
legible  Etruscan  characters.    The  form 
and  size  of  every  Door  appears  to  have 
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been  the  same :  they  were  narrow,  and 
circular  at  the  top. 

Yolterra  contains  a  Manufacture  of 
alabaster  vases^etc,  copied  from  Etrus- 
can models ;  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rich  in  quarries  of  beautiful  white 
ftnd  veined  alabaster.  Yolterra  like- 
wise contains  a  tolerable  Inn,  the  Croet 
di  Malta;  and  Travellers  who  visit  this 
City  should  also  visit  the  Salt-Works, 
four  miles  distant ;  and  the  Works  of  the 
Sal  Borax,  twelve  miles  farther :  and  by 
setting  out  early  in  the  morning  from 
Yolterra  Travellers  may  see  these  Works, 
aad  return  the  same  day ;  the  road  being 
excellent,  though  hilly. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Yolterra 
was  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenni-Pelasgi, 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Etrus- 
cans :  but  as  the  most  ancient  remains 
of  its  walls  are  apparently  Etruscan, 
and  evidently  less  old  than  those  of  the 
Pelasgic  Fortresses  in  Latium  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  well  founded.  The  first 
mention  of  Volaterrcs  in  the  Roman 
history  is  made  by  Livy,  who  states 
that  a  skirmish  took  place  near  the 
town,  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Romans,  a.  u.  c.  454.  During  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  Volaterroe  offered 
naval  stores  to  the  Romans.  Subse- 
quently it  sustained,  for  two  years,  a 
siege  against  Sylla ;  and  finally  we  hear 
of  it  as  a  Colony,  somewhat  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Yolterra, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Caecina, 
is  a  Port,  now  called  Yada;  but  origi- 
nally denominated  Vada  Volaterrana; 
and  according  to  supposition,  this  was 
the  Port  of  Volaterrce.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  town  may  be  seen  here. 

Persons  travelling  from  Yolterra  to 
Siena  find  the  road,  so  far  as  higher  and 
lower  CoUe,  almost  a  continual  descen  t ; 
which,  between  those  towns,  is  rapid. 
At  lower  CoUe  extra  horses  may  be  pro- 
cured by  persons  ascending  to  Yolterra : 
the  country  between  that  City  and  Siena 
is  welt  wooded  and  beautiful,  and  the 
dlstanee  about  thirty  Roman  miles. 

From  Leghorn  there  is  an  excellent 
road,  thro  ugh  part  of  the  Forest  of  Arno, 
to  Pisa«  a  distance  of  fourteen  Tuscan 
miles;  though  persons  who  prefer  water- 
•arriage  may  go,  by  the  Canal,  from  the 
one  City  to  the  other.  From  Pisa  to  Flo- 
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rence  the  most  interesting  road  is  that 
which  lies  through  Lucca  and  Pistoja. 

Lucca,    called    L'Industriosa,    and 
beautifully  situated,  about  twelve  Tus- 
can miles  from   Pisa,  in  a  luxuriant 
valley,  encircled  by  the  Appenine,  and 
watered  by  the  Serchio,  is  defended  hj 
eleven  bastions  of  brick,  and  ramparts* 
which,  from  being  planted  with  forest 
trees,  give  this  little  City  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fortified  wood  with  a  watch- 
tower  in  its  centre;  the  edifice  which 
resembles  the  latter  being  the  cathedral. 
The  Ramparts  are  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference; and  form  a  delightful  prome- 
nade, either  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage. 
Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  the 
word  "Libertas'*  was  inscribed  on  the 
Pisa  Gate :  this  inscription,  however,  no 
longer  exists:  but,  nevertheless,  it  Is 
impossible  to  enter  Lucca  without  feel- 
ing high  respect  for  a  Town  which,  even 
during  the  plenitude  of  Roman  despot- 
ism, maintained  its  own  laws,  and  some 
degree  of  liberty ;  and  which,  since  that 
period  till  very  lately,  always  continued 
free.    The  territory  contains  about  four 
hundred  square  miles,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  persons. 
€aisar  wintered  at  Lucca  after  bis  third 
campaign  in  Gaul:  and,  according  to 
Appian  of  Alexandria,  all  the  magis- 
trates of  Rome  came  to  visit  him ;  inso- 
much that  two  hundred  Roman  Senators 
were  seen  before  his  door  at  the  same 
moment ;  which  circumstance  proves 
Lucca  to  have  been^  at  that  period,  a 
large  City.    The  Pisa-Gate,  on  which  the 
word  ''Libertas''  was  inscribed,  is  now 
replaced  by  a  simple  and  elegant  Doric 
Archway ;  the  Streets  are  well  paved,  and 
clean,  but  irregular ;  the  Piazza  Reale,  In 
which  the  Royal  Palace  stands,  is  spa* 
cious,and  adorned  with  a  modern  Statue 
of  Carrara  marble ;  the  Palace  is  large 
and  handsome ;  and  its  Furniture,  which 
even  in  Paris  would  be  called  superb, 
was  all  made  at  Lucca.    The  Ceilings, 
and  several  of  the  Walls  of  the  Apart- 
ments, are  painted  in  fresco  by  Luc- 
chese  artists :  and  among  the  easel  pic- 
tures which  embellish  this  Royal  Man- 
sion are  Christ  before  Pilate,  by  Gerardo 
delle  Notti— Christ  giving  sight  to  a 
blind  Boy,  by  Ludovico  Caraccil — the 
Crucifixion,  attributed  to  Buonaroti— a 
Head,attributed  toCorreggio^the  bless- 
ed Yirgin,  the  Saviour  Saint  Anne,  and 
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tvo  other  Saints,  by  Francesco  Francia 
-a  small  Madonna  and  Child,  atlrihuted 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci — Saint  Cecilia,  at- 
tributed to  Guido— *The  Murder  of  the 
lonocents,  attributed  to  Nicolo  Poussin 
-Christ  raising  the  Widow's  Son*-Christ 
eihorting— and  the  Woman  of  Cana. 
The  three  last-nanred  pictures   were 
purchased  from  the  Giustiniani  Gallery 
at  Rome;  the  first  Is  supposed  to  haye 
been  painted  by  Agostino  Caracci ;  the 
Authors  of  the  others  are  not  well  as- 
certained.— ^A  Noli  me  tangert,  by  Ba- 
roccio  I— This  picture  was  engraved  hy 
Vorghen — a  Painting  attributed  to  Do- 
menichino— and  four  Views  of  Venice, 
byCanalettl! — Cornelia,  mother  of  the 
Gracchi>  by  Camuecinf— and  Corlolanus, 
Yeturia,  and  Volumnia,  by  Landi.    The 
Palace  likewise  contains  a  splendid  Vase 
of  JS^yres  Porcelain,  which  was  present- 
ed by  Napoleon  to  his  Sister,  when  she 
filled  the  throne  of  Lucca. 

The  Cathedral,  erected  in  1070, 
though  unpromising  without,  is  a  fine 
Tuscan  Gothic  building  within;  and 
contains,  on  the  right  of  the  great  door 
the  Tomb  of  Adalbert,  surnamed  '*  The 
Bich,*'  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  was,  according  to  Muratori,  the 
Progenitor  of  the  Princes  of  Este,  and 
the  House  of  Brunswick  Hanover,  now 
Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  The  cele- 
brated Countess  Matilda  was  the  De- 
scendant of  Adalbert;  and  this  Princess, 
the  daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Lucca,  who 
died  in  1052,  reigned  over  Tuscany, 
Lombardy,  and  Liguria,  maintaining 
desperate  wars,  for  thirty  successive 
years,  against  the  Schismatics  and 
Anti-Popes;  till  at  length  she  drove  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  out  of  Italy,  and 
restored  to  the  Church  its  ancient  pos- 
sessions. But  to  return  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. This  Edifice  is  embellished  with 
a  beautiful  inlaid  marble  Pavement, 
fine  Stained  Glass  windows.  Frescos  by 
Colli  and  Sancasciani,  Lucchesi,  aivd  a 
superb  picture,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
representing  the  blessed  Virgin  enthro- 
ned, with  Saints  and  an  Angel  on  the 
steps  below.  The  Angel  holds  a  lute. 
This  picture  bears  the  date  of  1509, 
and  has  been  engraved  by  Morghen  and 
Jesi.  An  adjacentAltar  is  adorned  with 
a  fine  Statue  of  Christ  at  the  moment 
of  his  resurrection,  by  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna;   and   this   Cathedral  likewise  , 


boass  t  ftimoas  Cracifii,  called  the  Voi' 
to  Santo,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
sculptured  by  Mcodemus  immediately 
after  the  Crucifiiion.  The  legend  re- 
specting the  Fo^fo  Santo  runs  thus. 
"  Nicodemus,  immediately  after  the 
Crucifixion,  retired  into  a  wood ;  and, 
when  there,  determined  to  carve  the  fi- 
gure of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross ;  and 
having  formed  this  figure,  head  except- 
ed, out  of  a  piece  of  cedar,  he  lay  down 
to  sleep;  and,  on  awaking,  found  thai 
an  Angel  had  sculptured  ind  put  on  a 
headi  being  the  precise  likeness  of  our 
Saviour,  and  therefore  called  The  Vol 
to  Santo,  or  Holy  Countenance.  **  Tlie 
same  legend  gives  an  account  of  the 
arrival  of  this  precious  Crucifix  at  the 
port  of  Luna,  and  of  its  removal  thence 
to  Lucca.  The  Volto  Santo  can  only 
be  seen  on  certain  days  of  the  year  :  it 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  Side-Aisles  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  enclosed  in  a  beautifhl 
octagon  case,  the  work  of  Matteo  Clvi- 
tali,  in  1484.  The  back  part  is  orna- 
mented with  Statues  representing  the 
Evangelists,  and  also  a  Statue  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Civitali. 

The  Church  of  S,  Aoinano,  attached 
to  the  Domenican  Convent,  contains  the 
most  celebrated  Picture  at  Lucca,  the 
**  Madonna  della  Misericordia ,  '*  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  It  represents  the  blessed 
Virgin  interceding  with  our  Saviour  for 
the  Lucchesi;  and  contains  forty-four 
portraits,  chiefiy  of  the  Montecanini 
Family.  Fra  Bartolommeo  resided  se- 
veral years  in  the  Convent  attached  to 
this  Church;  and  during  his  residence 
among  the  Domenicans  painted  the 
picture  in  question.  It  bears  his  name, 
and  is  dated  1515.  Beport  announced 
that  it  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  consequence 
of  Napoleon's  Italian  campaign  :  but 
according  to  present  belief  this  Capo 
d'opera  was  concealed  iinder  the  stage 
of  the  little  Theatre  in  the  Boyal  Palace 
at  Lucca,  while  liable  to  be  transported 
to  France,  whither  It  was  actually  or- 
dered; but  when  all  danger  of  its  trans- 
portation had  ceased,  it  was  taken  from 
its  Gliding  place,  and  conveyed  back, 
with  great  parade,  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Romano.  This  Edifice  likewise  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
by  the  Cav.Vanni;  and  a  beautiful  Paint- 
ing by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  which  repre- 
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sents  the  Deity  accompanied  by  Angels, 
Willi  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Saint 
Catherine  beneath  them.  The  painting 
18  dated  1509,  and  noticed  by  Vasari. 

The  Church  of  S.  Maria  Nera  con- 
tains two  Pictures  attributed  to  Guido, 
one  representing  a  Grucifiiion,  and  the 
other  the  Madonna  delle  Neve.  Here 
likewise  is  the  Birth  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, by  the  Gav.  Yanni— the  Birth  of 
Saint  John,  by  Paolini—and  a  Painting 
over  the  principal  Altar,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano,_represen  ting  the  Assumption. 

The  Church  of  S,  Frediano,  said  to 
be  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  Longo- 
bardian  architecture  in  Italy  (as  its  in- 
side has  never  been  altered),  contains  a 
good  Painting,  by  Francesco  Francia. 

The  Church  ofS.  Maria  Bianca  con- 
tains two  Paintings  by  Guercino;  one 
of  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  admi- 
rably executed ;  it  represents  the  Ma- 
donna, Saint  Francis,  and  Saint  Aleian- 
der. 

Several  Private  Houses  contain  good 
Pictures :  and  the  Palazzo  Buonvisi,  now 
denominated  Andriosi,  is  enriched  with 
Frescos  of  the  School  of  Raphael:  it  is 
even  supposed  that  he  worked  in  this 
Palazzo  himself. 

The  Public  Library  contains  a  good 
collection  of  Books,  and  a  Painting  by 
Paolini,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
well  executed;  but  it  has  suffered  la- 
mentably by  fire. 

A  Seminary  was  founded  at  Lucca  by 
the  Princess  Elise  for  the  Education  of 
a  hundred  Daughters  of  Noblemen,  be- 
sides Ghildren  of  humble  birth;  and 
this  excellent  Sovereign  had  likewise 
taken  measurjes  to  establish  an  Insti- 
tute for  the  encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
relinquish  her  throne. 
'  The  Public  Theatre,  though  small,  is 
pretty ;  and  remains  of  the  ancient  Am- 
phitheatre are  discoverable  on  the  spot 
called  Prigioni  Vecchie. 

On  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of 
September  an  annual  Festival  is  cele* 
brated  at  Lucca,  on  which  occasion  a 
temporary  Amphitheatre,  composed  of 
wood,  and  cafmble  of  accommodating 
three  thousand  five  hundred  specta- 
tors seated^  is  formed  in  thePrato ;  and 
to  this  Amphitheatre  the  Sovereign  goes 
in  state  to  preside  over  the  exhibitions, 
which  consist  of  Horse*race8, 


This  City  stands  low,  and,  during  irin- 
ter,  in  a  very  damp  situation.  It  had 
likewise  the  disadvantage  of  being  nn- 
wholesomely  watered,  till  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  in  1823,  commenced  an 
Aqueduct,  now  finished,  which  supplies 
the  Town  with  salubrious  spring  water. 
The  Aqueduct,  a  work  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  extends  two  miles  in 
a  direct  course :  its  number  of  arches 
are  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  every 
arch  being  eight  braccie  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter;  its  height  is 
twenty-five  braccie.  A  handsome  Tent- 
pie  terminates  the  work,  which  consists 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  extends  to 
within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
Lucca,  whither  the  water  is  conducted 
by  subterranean  pipes  into  the  Piazza 
del  Dnomo.  From  that  part  of  an  ad- 
jacent mountain  where  the  arches  com- 
mence to  the  spring  which  supplies  the 
Aqueduct  is  about  two  miles ;  and  this 
water-course  is  covered  over. 

The  Hdtel  Royal  de  la^  Grande  Bre- 
tagnCf  the  Hdtel  Royal  de  VEurope, 
and  the  Hdtel  Royal  de  la  Croix  de 
Malthe,  were,  in  1835,  the  best  Inns  at 
Lucca.  .   f 

Travellers  who  enter  this  Gity  en 
poste  are  compelled  to  quit  it  in  the 
same  manner,  or  delay  their  departure 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  .case  they 
should  resolve  to  change  their  plan, 
and  travel  en  voiturin. 

The  police  of  Lucca  has  long  been 
famed  for  its  excellence.  The  upper 
ranks  of  people  are,  in  general,  opulent, 
well-informed,  and  worthy;  the  me- 
chanics, who  were  instructed  by. the 
Princess  Elise,  display  correct  taste  and 
great  expertness  in  making  household 
furniture;  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
possess  more  integrity  of  character, 
with  a  stronger  sense  of  religion,  than 
is  common  either  in  Roman  GathoUc 
or  Protestant  countries;  and  the  Pea- 
sants are  the  most  industrious  and  skil- 
ful husbandmen  of  Southern  Italy. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in 
Villas ;  and  that  called  Marlia,  on  the 
way  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  parlicularly 
merits  notice,  as  it  belonged  to  the 
Princess  Elise,  is  furnished  with  ele- 
gance, and  stands  in  Grounds  well  laid 
out  according  to  the  taste  of  England. 
The  Greek  Gbapel  in  these  Grounds  ift 
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worth  seeing.  (*}  Seireral  of  the  Villas 
in  the  neighbourhood  ofllarlia  may  be 
birdd  by  Travellers  for  any  length  of 
time  agreed  upon.  That  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Cittadella,  called  San  Pancrazio, 
is  beautifully  situated,  and  has  all  the 
oecessary  accommodations  for  a  nume- 
rous family,  together  with  plate,  linen, 
stables,  coactah^ouses,  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  The  price  demanded  for  this 
Villa  in  1833  was  about  twenty-flve 
louis-d'ors  a  month  during  the  season, 
which  consists  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September.  Gasa  Lucchesini  is  in 
the  same  vicinity,  and  has  a  delightful 
Garden,  but  fewer  conveniences  Ihan 
are  to  be  found  at  San  Pancrazio.  The 
price  demanded  during  the  season  was, 
in  1833,  eighteen  louis-d*ors  a-montb. 
Casa  Fattinelli,  a  comfortable  house  for 
a  moderate-sized  family,  might,  in 
1833,  be  hired  during  the  season  for 
fifteen  louis-d'ors  a-month.  CasaGam- 
berini,  and  Gasa  Talenti,  are  small,  but 
fornbh  plate  and  linen ;  and  the  price 
demanded  for  each,  during  the  season, 
was,  in  1833,  from  ten  to  twelve  louis- 
d'ors  a-month.  Gasa  Nobile,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Town  of  Lucca,  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  a  large  family,  and 
stands  pleasantly  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive farm:  it  is  comfortably  fur- 
nished ;  and  the  price  demanded  dur- 
ing the  season,  in  1833,  was  about 
forty  dollars  a-month  for  two  months 
certain,  and  less  for  a  longer  period. 
Gatajola,  on  the  Pisa  side  of  Lucca,  is  a 
magnificent  Villa,  beautifully  situated : 
it  belonged  to  the  Marchesa  Montecati- 
ttiinl833;  and  the  price  demanded, 
during  the  season,  was  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  louis-d'ors  a-month,  ac- 
I  cording  to  the  number  of  accommoda- 
tions required.(a}  The  road  from  Lucca 
to  its  Baths  is  eicellent,  and  passes 
through  a  lovely  district  to  Marlia, 
thence  proceeding  to  the  Bagni  Galdi  di 
Lucca  (about  nine  miles  farther).  It 
winds  almost  constantly  by  the  side  of 
the  Serchio,  and  is  cut  through  rocks 

(0  The  Empress,  Maria-I^uisa^visilcd  this 
Villa  not  agreat  many  years  since,  slept  here, 
2Qd  ordered  every  thing  to  be  in  readiness 
for  her  departure  at  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning:  she,  however,  lingered  in  the 
Marlia  Gallery  (apparently  lost  in  thought,) 
till  ten  o'clock ;  and  tben,  with  evident  reluc- 
iMce,  went  away.    Her  Son's  Bust  is,  or 


clothed  with  oHve  and  chestnut  trees, 
and  adorned  with  picturesque  build- 
ings. This  romantic  drive  was  once 
embellished  by  three  extraordinary 
Bridges.  The  first  consisted  of  two  Im- 
mense arches,  not  In  a  straight  line  with 
each  other,  but  forming.  In  the  centre, 
a  considerable  angle ;  neither  did  these 
arches  support  a  level  road:  on  the 
contrary  you  ascended  one  afch,  and 
descended  it  again,  then  coming  to  an 
angle  of  flat  ground ;  after  which,  you 
ascended  the  other  arch,  and  descended 
that,  till  you  reached  a  smaller  arch, 
which  led  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Serchio.  The  height  of  this  Bridge, 
Judging  from  the  eye,  seemed  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Augustus  at  Nam!. 
During  the  year  1819,  however,  its 
arches  gave  way,  and  were  replaced  by 
a  new  and  elegant  Bridge,  called  the 
Ponte  a  Moriano.  The  second  ancient 
Bridge  (now  destroyed)  was  similar  to 
the  first.  The  Hiird  still  remains,  and 
consists  of  one  large  and  three  small 
arches,  narrow  but  very  lofty :  it  is  call- 
ed Ponte  della  Maddelena,  or  Ponte  del 
Diavolo,  and,  according  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, was  the  work  of  the  Devil,  who 
seems  to  have  been,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Italians,  a  great  architect,  for  every 
extraordinary  building  is  attributed  to 
him.  Other  accounts,  however,  say, 
that  the  three  ancient  Bridges  in  ques- 
tion were  erected  by  the  Gountess  Ma- 
tilda soon  after  the  year  1000. 

The  Bagni  Caldi  di  Lucca  are  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque mountain,  thickly  clothed 
with  chestnut  woods,  where,  during 
summer,  the  Walks  are  delightful. 

The  Bagni  della  Villa  are  in  the 
Plain,  near  the  banks  of  the  Lima ;  and 
the  Princess  Elise,  by  making  a  fine 
road  to  these  Baths,  and  inducing  her 
own  family  to  frequent  them,  changed 
a  secluded  village  into  a  gay  public 
place.  At  the  Bagni  Galdi  there  is  a 
Coffee-house,  and  a  Casino,  where,  dur- 
ing the  season,  balls  are  given  once  a- 

was,  at  Marlia ;  and,  if  like  him,  he  most 
have  had  a  countenance  replete  with  sense 
and  animatk>n,  and  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  Father. 

I*)  The  Villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lucca  are  frequently  embellished  with 
Gardens  possessing  shady  walks,  a  comfort 
seldom  found  in  Southern  Italy. 
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week  by  the  Commune,  These  Baths, 
therefore,  to  persons  rerj  fond  or  80> 
ciety,  must  be  an  eligible  summer  situ- 
ation. 

At  the  Bagni  della  Villa  are  several 
good  lodging'-houses ;  and  here  the 
Mother  of  the  Princess  Elise  used  to 
reside^ 

At  the  Ponte  a  Seraglio^  near  the 
Bagni  Galdiy  are  several  Lodging- 
houses.  (0 

In  1833  the  best  Inns  at  the  Baths  of 
Lucea  were  The  Eurapa,  kept  by  Taffe- 
tani>  and  The  Minervcu 

The  usual  Promenade  here  for  car- 
riages is  from  the  Bagni  della  Villa  to 
the  Ponte  Maddalena ;  and  during  the 
months  of  3uly  and  August  this  Prome- 
nade is  watered  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
d'Oro. 

(<)  At  the  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  in  1833,  the 
price  demanded  per  month,  during  the 
season,  for  the  Casa  Cherubioi,  which  con- 
tains twelve  beds  and  is  well  furnished,  was 
sixty  Francesconi.  For  the  Casa  Bertagni, 
which  contains  eleven  beds  and  is  well  fur- 
nished, the  price  was  a  hundred  and  sixty 
Francesconi  per  season  (four  months).  For 
the  Casa  di  Andrea  Pellegrini,  which  con- 
tains twelve  beds  and  is  well  furnished,  the 
price  per  season  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Francesconi.  For  the  Casa  della  Lena  (two 
stories)  containing  six  beds,  the  price  per 
season  was  a  hundred  and  sixty  Frances- 
coni. For  the  Casa  dl  Silvestro  Lena,  con- 
taining seven  beds,  the  price  per  season  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Francesconi.  For  the 
Casa  di  Giovanni  Lena,  containing  five  beds, 
the  price  per  season  was  «  hundred  Fran- 
cesconi. These  prices  include  plat»  and 
linen. 

At  the  Bagni  della  Villa,-  for  the  Casa  di 
Oaselma  Lena,  containing  ten  beds>  the 
price  per  season  was  two  hundred  Frances- 
coni. For  the  Casa  di  Odoardo  Tolomei, 
containing  seven  beds  anci  well  furnished, 
the  price  per  season  was  a  hundred  and 
seventy  Francesconi.  For  the  Casa  di  Cos- 
tantino  Lena,  containing  ten  beds  and  well 
furnished,  the  price  per  season  was  three 
hundred  Francesconi.  For  Casa  Fieri,  con- 
taining seven  beds  and  well  fUmished,  the 
price  per  season  was  a  hundred  and  sixty 
Francesconi.  For  the  Casina  Fieri,  contain- 
ing five  beds,  the  price  per  season  was  eighty 
Francesconi.  For  Casa  Martini,  containing 
ten  beds  and  well  furnished,  the  price  per 
season  was  two  hundred  Francesconi.  For 
the  first  piano  of  the  Casa  Pettini  (in  which 
house. there  is,  as  already  mentioned,  ^Trat^ 


The  height  of  the  season  at  the  Baths 
of  Lucca  commences  with  July  and 
ends  with  August,  though  June  and  Sep- 
tember are  months  better  calculated 
for  the  examination  of  this  beautiful 
spot,  which  is  one  of  the  coolest  sum- 
mer abodes  of  Southern  Italy. 

Provisions  here  are  not  exorbitant  ia 
price,  even  during  the  season;  hut 
good  table-wine,  and  good  butcherV 
meat,  veal  and  mutton  ei^cepted,  are 
difficult  to  procure ;  and  fruit,  unless  it 
be  Alpine  strawberries,  cherries,  and 
wild  raspberries^  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  is,  generally  speaking,  nei- 
ther very  fine  nor  very  plentiful. 

Guidotti,  at  the  Ponte  a  Seraglio, 
kept,  in  1833,  a  comfortable  Boarding- 
House,  where  Visiters  might  dine  either 
in  a  public  or  private  room,  according 

toria)  the  price  per  season  was  two  hundred 
Francesconi ;  and  for  the  second  piano,  like- 
wise containing  ten  beds,  the  price  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Francesconi.  The 
Case  Gregorio  contain  well  furnished  apart- 
ments; for  one  of  which,  with  beds,  the  price 
per  season  was  a  hundred  Francesconi; 
and  for  the  other^  with  seven  beds,  two 
hundred  Francesconi.  The  Proprietor,  as 
already  mentioned,  has  a  Trattoria.  For 
Casa  BarsantinI,  close  to  the  Hot  Baths,  and 
containing  three  beds,  the  price  per  season 
was  sixty  Francesconi. 

These  prices  include  plate  and  linen* 

At  the  Bagni  Caldi  the  price  asked  per 
season  for  Casa  Valeri,  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Francesconi,  first  piano;  and  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  second  piano.  For  Casa 
Lena  the  price  asked  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Francesconi,  first  piano ;  and  for  its 
second  piano  the  same  price.  For  Casa  No- 
bile,  second  piano,  the  price  asked  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Francesconi;  and  for 
the  third  piano  a  hundred  and  thirty.  For 
Casa  Pierini  the  price  asked  was  eighty 
Francesconi,  first  piano;  second  piaoo,  a 
hundred  and  twenty;  third  piano,  a  hundred 
and  thirty.  For  Casa  del  Sigr.  Lorenzo 
Pierini  the  price  asked  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  Francesconi  for  the  first  piano; 
for  the  second  piano  a  hundred  and  seven- 
ty; and  for  the  third,  a  hundred.  For 
Casa  Parenzi  the  price  tnked  was  a  hundred 
and  ninety  Francesconi,  first  piano;  and  for 
the  second  piano  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

These  prices  include  plate  and  linen ;  and 
less  is  taken  than  the  sums  demanded. 

The  proprietors  of  the  H6tel  de  TEurope, 
at  Lucca,  took,  during  the  present  year,  1C96, 
the  H6tel  de  TEurope  at  the  Baths  of  Luoca. 
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to  their-  iaclinatioii.  Pettini,  ai  the 
Bagni  della  Villa,  kept  a  good  Eating- 
House*  and  likewise  seot  out  dinners, 
charging  from  four  to  eight  pauls  a- 
bead:  Gregorio  did  the  same;  and, at 
the  Bagni  Caldi,  Peltini  kept,  in  1833, 
another  comfer table  Boarding-House, 
and  sent  out  dinners  at  the  aforesaid 
prices. 

Cordon,  dealer  in  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
grocery, English  patent-medicines,  etc., 
has  a  Shop  at  the  Ponle  a  Seraglio,  dur- 
ing summer :  and  Doctor  Mc.  Manus, 
already  mentioned  as  residing  at  Pisa 
in  winter,  usually  passes  the  summer 
months  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 

The  Post,  here,  comes  in  daily,  about 
ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  and,  goes  out  at  two 
o'clock,  P.  If .  Letters  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  France,  arrive  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays ;  and  letters 
destined  for  France,  or  Great  Britain, 
depart  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays. 

Lovers  of  Botany  should  visit,  during 
the  month  of  June,  the  Praia  Fiorito^ 
near  these  Baths ;  which  is,  at  the  above- 
named  time,  enamelled  with  a  larger 
quantity  and  a  greater  variety  of  flowers 
Chan  fall  to  the  share  perhaps,  of  almost 
any  other  spot  of  its  size  in  Europe ; 
and  tradition  accounts  for  the  circum- 
stance by  reporting  that,  on  this  emi- 
nence, there  once  stood  a  Temple,  de- 
dicated to  Esculapius,  whose  priests 
are  supposed  to  have  cultivated  round 
the  edifice  a  large  number  of  flowers, 
which  chance  has  perpetuated  till  the 
present  day.  The  best  manner  of  see- 
ing this  garden  of  Flora  is  to  sel  out  at 
an  early  hour ;  going  by  Goltrone,  and 
returning  by  Monte  Villa;  near  which, 
several  of  the  chestnut-trees  are  of  so 
extraordinary  a  size,  that  they  would  be 
fit  subjects  (or  landscape-painters  to 
study.  The  modes  of  conveyance  to 
the  Prato  Fiorilo  are  various:  ponies 
and  donkies  maybe  easily  procured; 
bat  Ladies  sometimes  prefer  being  car- 
ried by  Portantini,  of  whom  there  is  a 
considerable  number  at  the  Baths. 
Three  men  are  required  for  each  chair; 
and  their  usual  pay  is  five  pauls  a  man, 

(>)The  Rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
B^ni  di  Luoca  are  situated,  told  some  Eog- 
liih  Travellers,  that,  after  a  residence  of 
twenty  years  among  his  parishiooaY,  who 


with  bread,  comnoB  wine,  and  cbetse 
of  the  country,  wherever  the  party  may 
like  to  stop,  which  generally  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Prado  Fiorito ;  there  being, 
in  this  pUee,  a  spring  of  good  water. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  bo 
made,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the 
Bagni  della  Villa  to  Ponte  Nero :  the 
best  way  of  going  is  to  cross  the  Lima 
on  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  keeping  on  the  far 
side  of  the  river  the  whole  way;  and 
then  returning  to  Palleggio;  as  that 
village,  together  with  the  hamlets  of 
Cocciglia  and  Cosoli  di  Val  di  Lima, 
form  a  beautiful  and  most  romantic 
prospect.  The  party  should  dine  near 
this  spot;  and  then  go  back  to  the  Baths 
by  the  Palleggio  side  of  the  river,  as  Ihr 
as  the  wooden  bridge  of  La  Fabbrica, 
where  they  should  cross  to  the  other 
side.  A  Guide  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  is  requisite  for  this  excursion, 
and  may  be  procured  at  the  Baths. 

Loiano,  likewise,  from  its  singular  si> 
tuatioB,  is  worth  visiting. 

The  peasantry  of  these  mountains  are 
an  honest  and  industrious  people:  the 
little  land  they  possess  is  cultivated 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  neat- 
est manner;  but  does  not  yield  suffl- 
cient  food  for  the  numerous  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca;  who 
are,  therefore,  compelled,  like  many 
other  natives  of  the  Apennine,  to  live 
chiefly  on  bread  made  of  chestnuts;  and 
when  these  fail,  the  consequence  Is 
dreadful,  as  was  exemplified  not  very 
long  ago,  when  hundreds  perished  from 
wa^;  while  those  who  survived  had  no 
sustenance  but  beans  boiled  with  grass, 
and  hert)s  collected  on  the  mountains  ^: 
yet  there  was  no  rioting,  no  murmuring, 
no  complaint^the  famishing  peasants 
prayed  to  Heaven  for  relief,  and  await* 
ed  with  resignation  the  approach  of 
better  days.  The  vices  and  crimes 
which  disgrace  more  opulent  countries 
arelittle  known  amongst  these  peasants, 
whose  probity  and  piety  are  equally 
exemplary.C>j 

The  mode  of  cultivating  this  part  of 
the  Apennine  is  beautifuU  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  ascent  vines  are 

amaanted  to  ahove  eight  hundred  persons, 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  oonunission  of 
one  theft 
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dressed  on  terraces  cat  in  the  side  of  the 
hitl ;  wlieat  being  sown  between  every 
two  rows  of  vines :  above  these  there 
frequently  is  an  olive-garden ;  and  on 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  hill  are 
chestnuts. 

Mountains  are  sold  here,  not  by  niea> 
snrementy  but  from  a  calculation  re- 
specting the  number  of  sacks  of  chest- 
nuts they  usually  produce.  The  land- 
lord receives  two  thirds  of  the  chest- 
nuts which  are  collected,  and  half  of 
the  other  crops.  The  richer  grounds 
in  the  plain  produce  hemp,  from  which 
much  coarse  cloth,  and  some  of  a  finer 
sort,  is  manufactured ;  and  every  peasant 
has  a  stoclL  of  silk-worms.  (<)  Wheat  is 
usually  cut  about  Midsummer,  and  im- 
Dkediately  carried  off  the  fields ;  which 
are,  on  the  same  day,  sown  with  Indian 
corn;  and  this  comes  up  in  a  week, 
and  is  fit  to  be  cut  in  October.  In  many 
places  rows  of  Indian  corn,  and  French 
beans,  called  scarlet  runners,  are  plant- 
ed alternately :  the  former  serving  as  a 
support  to  the  latter. 

Having  traversed  the  beautiful  and 
highly-cultivated  plain  of  Lucca,  adorn- 
ed with  forest  trees,  from  which  hang 
festoons  of  vines  in  every  direction, 
the  road  passes  through  Pescia,  a  small 
episcopal  City  at  the  base  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  and  peculiarly  situated  amidst 
mountains  cultivated  to  their  summits, 
and  covered  with  villages,  churches, 
and  castles :  the  Episcopal  Palace  here 
looks  handsome;  and  near  this  Town 
are  the  Baths  of  Monte  Catini. 

The  road,  to  the  end  of  the  Luc<^ese 
territories,  is  excellent;  and  thence  to 
Pistoja  good.  The  country  between 
Pescia  and  Pistoja  is  bold  and  romantic ; 
and  the  latter  City  finely  placed  on  the 

(0  The  female  peasants  often  manufacture 
a  silk,  for  their  own  wear,  from  the  bags  of 
those  silk-worms  which  are  allowed  to  work 
their  way  out,  in  order  to  produce  eggs  for 
the  ensuing  year.    The  costume  of  the  infe- 
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side  of  the  Apennine,  near  the  river 
Ombrone,  contains  particularly  wide, 
straight,  and  well-paved  streets;  palaces, 
which  announce  magnificence; and  a 
venerable  Tuscan-Gothic  Cathedral;  but 
the  City  looks  too  large  for  its  inhabit- 
ants (said  to  be  only  ten  thousand), 
and  therefore  has  a  gloomy  appearance. 
It  was  famous  among  the  Ancients  for 
the  defeat  of  Catiline;  and,  in  modern 
times,  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibbellines  have  rendered  it  not  less 
remarkable.  The  situation  of  Pistoja  is 
cool;  the  air  healthy;  the  country  fruit- 
ful ;  and  the  provisions  are  cheap  and 
eicellent.  Good  organs,  cannon,  and 
muskets,  are  made  at  Pistoja.  The  best 
inn  is  The  Locanda  diLondra  outside 
of  the  Prato-Gate. 

From  Pistoja  the  road  proceeds  ta 
Prato  and  Florence;  leaving,  on  the 
right,  the  Royal  Villa  of  Poggio  a  Cajano, 
whose  foundations  were  laid  by  LeoX. : 
and  this  Villa  merits  notice,  from  its 
fine  situation,  and  because  it  is  embel- 
lished with  the  works  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto. 

The  country  between  Pistoja  and  Flo- 
rence may,  with  tnith,  be  called  the 
richest  and  best-cultivated  garden  in 
Tuscany;  and  the  lofty  hedges  of  vines 
climbing  up  forest  trees,  and  forming^ 
themselves  into  magnificent  festoons 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  present  the 
appearance  of  an  immensely  extensite 
gallery,  decorated  for  a  ball.  The  road 
from  Pistoja  to  Florence  is  good. 

The  Author  of  this  Work  is  indebted 
to  a  Gentleman,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Continent,  for  several  interest- 
ing particulars  relative  to  Lucca,  its 
Baths,  and  various  parts  of  Tuscany. 

rior  peasants  is  neat;  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  farmers  are,  on  festival  days, 
handsomely  dressed  when  Ihey  go  to  church, 
or  elsewhere ;  but  this  finery  is  laid  by,  the 
moment  they  return  home. 
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SIENA  AND  ROME. 

Joaney  from  Floranoe  to  Rome,  tliroiigfa  Sieiui.«Iletoriplion  of  the  list-named  City,  and  its 
EaTiroDB.— Radieofant— Viterbo.-Toaiib^C.  V.  tfarianns.  -  IVrnte  Molle.~Miiro  Torto.— 
Sepuldire  of  the  Domitii.-Porta  del  FOfMilo.— Rome.—Mar  aria.-Clmale.  -  Water  eoo- 
▼eyed  daily  to  the  ancient  city. -Size  and  Population  of  ditto.— Size  of  I  be  modern  dty.— 
Society.— ExcayatioDs.—Foro  Romano.— ColoMeo.-Arco  di  Cottantino.— Chicia  di  aan 
Teodoro.— Aroo  di  Settimio  Setero  in  Velabro.-Cbiesa  di  S.  GcerKio  in  Velabro.— An»  di 
Giano  QoailnfiroBte.— Lake  of  Jntnrna.— Cloaca  Maxima.-  Chieta  di  S.  Maria  in  Gotmedin.— 
Tempiodi  Veata.  -Tempio  di  Fortnna  Virilit.^Paiazzo  de'Geiari.-Gircaf  Maximns.-GbicM 
di  S.  Greg orio  tul  Monte  Gelio.-Temie  di  Tilo.-SetteSale.-<;biete,  di  S.  Martinoin  Monta 
-S.  Pietro  in  Yiocoli-S.  Maria  della  Navicelia-S.  Stefaoo  Rotondo—Obelitk  of  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo.— Statues  and  Obelisk  of  Moote  Cavello.-Chiese.  di  S.  Bemardo-S.  Maria  degli 
Aneh^The  Pope's  OiM>ellar.— Giardino  di  Sallustio.-Obe1isk  of  S.  Maria  Magaiore.— 
GoSamn.->Basilica.— Obelisk  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.—BattisteriodiGostantino.— Basilica 
diS.GIOTanni  in  Laterano.~Scala  Santa.-Triclinittm.-AmphitbeatreGastrense.— Basilid 
di  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.— Temple  called  that  of  Venus  and  Cupid. -Claudian  Aqueduct 
— Ghiesa  di  S.  Bibiana.— Tempio  di  Minerva  Medica.— Afqo  di  Gallieno.— Remains  of  Aqne> 

>  ducts.— ChiesadiS.Prassede.—Campidoglio.—Tarpeian  Rock.— Favissac.— Cbiese,di  S.  Maria 
d'Araceli— S.  Pietro  in  Carcere.— Palarzo  del  Senators. —Palazzo  de'  Gonservalori.— Ifaisco 
Gapitoiino.— Tempio  di  Pallade.— Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nerva.-ForoeGolonna  Traiana.— 
Mansoleo  di  C.  PoMicitts  Bibulus.-Dof  ana  PontiAc«.-01ielisk  of  Monte  Citorio.-Colonna 
Antottina.  -  Mausoleo  d'Augusto.— Mausoleo  Adriano.— TemjjHO  delSole.— Bathsof  Gonstan* 


Gulapio.— Gbiesa  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Trasterere.— Basilica  di  S.  Maria  in  Traslevere.— Fountain. 
-Ghieae,  di  S.  Prisca-S.  Sabina-S.  A1lessio.-Monle  Tpstaccta.-SepolcrodiCa.io  Geslio.- 
Terme  di  Caracalla.  -Sepolcro  de*  Scipioni.— Porta  S.  Sebastiano.— Basilica  di  S.  Sebasliano 
alle  Calacombe.— Cercbio  di  Romolo.-Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Blelelia.— Public  Ustrina.— Scene 
<]i  Combat  between  the  Uoratii  and  Curiatii.— Basilica  di  S.  Pao1o.-Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alle 
tre  FoDtane.— Excavations^- Cbiesadi  S.UrbanoallaCaffarella.-FoDtana  della  DeaEgeria. 
— Tenipio  di  Rrdicolo.— Porta  Pia :  Cbiesa  di  S.  Agoese.-Chiesa  di  S.  Costanza.— Hyppo- 
drome.— Villa  Faooie.— Ponte  Lamentano.— Tomb  of  Meoenius  A{|frippa.-Mons  Sacer.-^ 
?orta  di  S.  Lprenzo :  Basilica  di  S.  Lorenao.— Porta  Maggiore:  ancient  Temples  at  the  Tor 
de*  Schiavi.— Porta  S.  Giovanni.— Aqueducts. -'toiple  of  Fortuna  Mulicbris.— Farm  called 
Boma  Veochia.— Gates,  not  already  mentioned.— Walls  of  Rome.  Bridges^  not  already 
mentioned. 


The  road  from  Florence  through  Pog- 
gibonsi  (>)  to  Siena  and  Radicofani,  was 
always  tolerably  good,  tiiough  moun- 
tainous ;  and  has  recently  been  so  much 
improTedy  that  some  of  the  steepest  hills 
ire  now  avoided. 

Siena,  formerly  called  S^na  Julia,  is 
by  seme  authors  supposed  to  haye  been 
an  ancient  town  ofEtruria;  others  attri- 
bute its  foundation  to  the  Gauls,  who 
Buirehed  to  Rome  under  the  command 
ofBreonus :  but  Cramer  thinks  it  was  a 
Colony  founded  either  by  Julius  Caesar 
^  Augustus,  and  called  Sena  Julia,  to 
<iistinguish  it  from  Sena  Gallica  in 
Umbria.  It  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
ttfo  mountain,  or^  perhaps,  more  pro- 


perly speaking ,  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  once  contained  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants;  though  its  pre- 
sent population  does  not  amount  to  a 
fifth  part  of  that  number.  The  buildings 
are  handsome,  and  the  streets  airy;  but 
many  of  them  so  much  up  and  down 
hill,  as  to  be  scarcely  practicable  for 
carriages.  The  wine,  water,  bread, 
meat,  and  firuits,*  are  excellent;  the 
upper  classes  of  persons  well  educated, 
pleasing,  and  remarkably  kind  to  Fo- 
reigners ;  and  the  Tuscan  language  is 
said  to  be  spoken  here  in  its  utmost 
perfection. 

Some  remains  of  the  Old  Walls  .of 
Siena  are  discoverable  near  the  Church 


(')  FOggiboosi  contains  tolerably  good  Inns :  II  Leone  Ros*o,  and.  the  Albergo  della 
Coma ;  the  latter  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
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of  S.  Antonio ;  and  several  ancient  grot- 
tos, cellars,  subterranean  aqueducts, 
etc.,  excavated  under  the  mountain, 
merit  notice. 

The  Roman  Gate  is  much  admired. 

The  Cathedral,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  is 
a  masterpiece  of  Tuscan-Gothic  archi- 
tecture, incrusted  without  and  within 
with  black  and  white  marble  :  it  was 
erected  about  the  year  1250;  but,  in 
1284,  the  original  front  was  taken 
down,  and  that  which  now  stands  com- 
menced by  Giovanni,  Pisano,  and  fi- 
nished by  Agostino  and  Agnolo,  cele- 
brated sculptors  of  Siena.  Near  the 
great  door  are  two  Vases  for  holy  water; 
the  one  executed  by  Giacomo  della 
Querela,  the  other  an  Antique,  found  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Graces;  and 
both  these  vessels  contain  Marble  F  ishes, 
so  well  done  that  they  appear  to  be 
swimming.  The  Pavement  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  curious  works  of  art  in 
Italy;  and  consists  of  Scriptural  Histo- 
ries, wrought  in  Mosaic.  The  story  of 
Moses  was  designed  by  Beccafumi,  sur- 
named  Meccarino,  and  executed  by 
various  artists,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  story  of  Joshua 
is  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  Sanese. 
In  this  Pavement  are  likewise  represent- 
ed the  emblems  of  Cities  once  in  al- 
liance with  Siena;  namely,  the  Elephant 
of  Rome  with  a  castle  on  its  back— the 
Lions  ofFlorence  and  Massa— the  Dragon 
of  Pistoja— the  Hare  of  Pisa— the  Uni- 
corn of  Viterbo— the  Goose  of  Orvielo 
—the  Vulture  of  Volterra— the  Stork  of 
Perugia— the  Lynx  of  Lucca— the  Horse 
of  Arezzo— and  the  Kid  of  Grosseto. 
Here  also  is  the  She-wolf  of  Siena,  borne 
in  memory  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  execut- 
ed about  the  year  1400.  The  Pavement 
of  the  Area  under  the  Cupola,  and  that 
before  the  high  altar,  representing 
Abraham*s  intended  Sacrifice  of  his  Son, 
are  particularly  celebrated;  and  the 
latter  is  attributed  to  Meccarino.  The 
art  of  paving  in  this  beautiful  way,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  representing 
figures  in  black  and  white  marble  thus 
elquisitely,  is  now  lost.  Near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Choir  are  four  large  Frescos 
by  Salimbeni.  The  Chigi  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Copy,  in  Roman  Mosaic,  of  a 
painting  by  Carlo  Maratta;  a  Statue  of  the 
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Magdalene,  by  Bernini ;  and  three  other 
Statues,  by  his  scholars.  The  Chapel  of 
S.  Giovanni  contains  a  Statue  of  that 
Saint  by  Donatello!  This  Cathedral  is 
adorned  with  Painted  Glass  Windows, 
executed  in  1549;  and  Busts  of  all  the 
Popes  down  to  Alexander  III. :  among 
these  formerly  was  the  Bust  of  Pope 
Joan,  with  the  following  inscription 
under  M:**  Johannes  V1II,»  Frnnina 
de  Anglia.*' 

The  Library,  or  Sacristy, is  now  strip- 
ped of  all  its  books,  except  some  vo- 
lumes of  Church  Music,  well  worth  no- 
tice, on  account  of  the  Illuminations 
with  which,  they  are  decorated  :  here 
likewise  is  a  celebrated  antique  Group, 
in  marble,  of  the  thr^e  Graces,  which 
was  found  under  the  Church;  and  on 
the  Walls  are  Frescos  representing  the 
principal  transactions  of  the  Life  qF 
Pius  II.,  by  Pinturicchio,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael,  who  is  said  to  have 
painted  the  first  Fresco  on  the  right. 
Two  very  elegant  modern  monuments, 
one  of  which  was  executed,  some 
years  since,  by  Riccl,  ornament  this 
apartment. 

The  Tower  of  the  Palaxxo  della 
Signoria,  commonly  c&Weddel  Mangiaj 
and  built  by  Agnolo  and  Agostino^  in 
1325,  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture. 

The  Churches  of  the  Spedale  di  S. 
Maria  della  Scalor-the  Agostiniani — 
S,  Martino  di  Provenzano — S.  Qui- 
rino,  and  del  Carmine,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Camaldolensi,  on  the  outside  of 
the  Town,  contain  good  Pictures. 

The  Church  otS,  Lorenzo  is  famous 
for  an  ancient  Roman  Inscription,  and 
a  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  sort 
of  Fountain,  supported  by  Columns  ap- 
parently of  high  antiquity :  and  the  Do- 
menican  Church  contains  a  Painting  of 
the  Madonna  with  our  Saviour  in  her 
arms,  executed  by  Guide  di  Siena  In 
1221,  nineteen  years  before  the  birth 
of  Cimabue. 

The  Palazzo  degli  Eccelsi  contains 
the  Sala  della  Pace,  ornamented  with 
Paintings  which  represent,  on  one  side, 
the  Recreations  of  Peace;  and,  on  the 
other.  Tyranny,  Cruelty,  Deceit,  and 
war ;  all  done  by  Ambrogio,  Sanese,  in 
1338 — the  Sala  di  Consiglio,  where  are 
Paintings  relative  to  the  history  of  Siena, 
by  the  same  master,  and  other  subject^, 
by  Bartoli— the   Sala  di  Balia,  orna- 
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inented  with  Pamtings  which  represent 
the  Life  of  Alexander  111.;  and  are  highly 
valuable  because  they  exhibit  the  cos- 
tume oftheagein  which  they  were  done 
(they  are  of  Gtotto*s  School)— the  Sala 
del  Gonsistorio,  embellished  with  some 
ofBeccafumi*s  finest  Frescos,  and  the 
ludgment  of  Solomon,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano; with  several  other  apartments, 
io  which  are  works  of  Salimbeni,  Ca- 
solaDi,  etc.  The  Theatre  makes  a  part  of 
this  Palazzo,  and  is  large  and  commo- 
dious. 

The  Fountain,  constrncted  in  1103, 
Is  80  famous  for  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  its  water,  as  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Inferno  of  Dante  :  indeed,  there 
are  few  cities  placed  in  so  elevated  a 
situation  as  Siena,  which  can  boast  such 
abundance  of  excellent  water  :  and 
moreover,  the  climate,  for  persons  not 
afiltcted  with  weak  lungs,  is  wholesome 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year— a  recommen- 
dation which  does  not  belong  to  many 
cities  of  Italy.  (0 

TbisTowD  possesses  a  celebrated  Uni- 
versity, several  Academies,  valuable  Li- 
braries, Museums,  etc. ;  and  gave  birth 
to  Gregory  VII.  and  Alexander  III.  two 
of  the  greatest  sovereigns  who  ever  fill- 
ed the  Papal  throne.  (>} 

The  Environs  of  Siena  appear  to  con- 
tain several  Villas  delightfully  calcu- 
lated for  summer  habitations;  but  Tra- 
vellers should  be  especially  careful  not 
to  fix  themselves  near  the  Maremma  :  a 
considerable  tract  of  country,  near  the 
sea,  and  extremely  unwholesome  now; 
though  heretofore  remarkably  popu- 
lous. 

Beyond  Siena,  some  leagues  to  the 
left  of  the  high  road,  lies  Ghiusi,  the  an- 
cient Clu$ium,  near  the  Lake  of  Ghiaoa, 
formerly  Clanius.  This  City,  once  Por- 
sena*s  Capital,  but  at  present  thinly 
peopled,  on  account  of  its  noxious  air, 
contained  the  mausoleum  of  Porsena, 
described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory.  This  Monument  resembled  that 

• 

(>)Sieoa  boasts  another  recommendation;  it 
is  exempt  from  gnats,  as,  generally  speakiug, 
are  atlthe  elevated  parts  of  this  country. 

(*}The  best  Inns  at  Siena  are,  theHdteldes 
jimes  (PAngleterre,  and  the  Aquila  Nera; 
the  latter  is  very  comfortable. 

())  Hera  arc  two  tolerable  Inns,  the  Albergo 
deUa  Grata  Eurapa,  and  Cavailo  ItigUte; 
laUerbest 


at  Albano,  which  consists  of  a  high 
square  base,  with  five  round  pyramids 
placed  upon  it;  one  being  in  the  centre, 
and  one  on  each  of  the  square  comers. 

Chiusi  contains  a  Museum  of  Etruscan 
Antiquities,  excavated  in  that  city. 

Buonconvento,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Ombrone,  about  flfleen  miles  ft-om 
Siena,  is  likewise  infected  with  Mal'aria 
—and  here  the  Emperor,  Henry  VII.  was 
poisoned  by  receiving  the  sacrament 
from  a  Domenican  monk.  (3) 

San  Quirico,  placed  in  a  healthy  air, 
amidst  olive-trees  and  vineyards,  con- 
tains a  small  Tuscan-Gothic  Church,  the 
Nave  and  Choir  of  which  merit  notice; 
a  Palace  belonging  to  the  Cbigi  family ; 
a  curious  Well,  opposite  to  the  palace, 
and  an  ancient  Square  Tower,  supposed 
to  be  of  Roman  origin.  (4) 

Near  the  Mountain  of  Radicofanl  the 
soil  is  volcanic,  and  the  country  wild 
and  desolate  :  the  road,  however,  is 
excellent;  the  ascent  five  miles  in 
length,  and  the  descent  the  same.  Ra- 
dicofanl, which  rises  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  exhibits,  on 
its  summit,  large  heaps  of  stones,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mouth  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano.The  posthouse,  not  far  distant  flrom 
this  spot,  is  a  very  good  Inn ,  and  the 
little  Fortress  near  it  was  once  called 
impregnable,  though  vow  falling  to  de- 
cay. This  is  the  frontier  of  Tuscany; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
way  to  Torrecelli,  the  road  traverses  a 
torrent,  sometimns  dangerous  after 
rain.  A  safe  and  handsome  Bridge  has, 
however,  been  thrown  over  the  firsi 
branch  of  this  torrent;  but  the  second 
branch  is  destitute  of  so  necessary  an 
accommodation :  the  road  through  the 
water  is  full  of  large  stones  and  exces- 
sively rough.  Beyond  Torrecelli  stands 
Ponte  Centino,  the  first  Village  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  State.  This  country  is 
embellished  with  woods,  and  a  fine 
Bridge,  thrown  across  the  Paglia. 

(4)  The  best  Ion  here,  //  Sole,  contains  tole- 
rable accommodations. 

Three  miles  distant  from  San  Quirioo,  on 
the  road  io  La  Scala,  are  the  Batbs  of 
Avignone,  celebrated  for  their  efficacy  in 
Rheumatic  CAmpiainte :  but  Avignone  has 
nothing  except  its  Baths  to  reooouneod  it. 
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To  the  neit  Town,  Acquapendente, 
the  approach  is  particularly  beautiful : 
this  was  the^guulaof  the  ancients ;  and 
derives  its  appellation  from  the  vater- 
falis  in  its  vicinitj.  (<) 

Hence,  the  road  traverses  a  volcanic 
plain  to  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo ;  a  remark- 
ably well-constructed,  clean,  and  pretty 
Village ;  which  possesses  the  advantages 
of  wholesome  air  and  good  water;  and 
was  built  by  Pius  VI,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  what  is  now  called  San  Lorenzo  Ro- 
vinato  might  remove  hither,  to  avoid 
the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  latter 
place.  {») 

Not  far  distant  from  S.Lorenzo  Nuovo 
is  Bolsena,  supposed  to  cover  part  of  the 
side  of  the  ancient  Volainium,  oneofthe 
principal  Citiesof  Etruria;  and  whence 
the  Romans,  265  years  before  Christ, 
are  said  to  have  removed  two  thousand 
statues  to  Rome.  (3)  About  the  period 
when  Pyrrhus  waged  war  against  that 
City,  Fo25tnium became  so  much  ener- 
vated by  wealth  and  luxury,  as  to  allow 
its  slaves  to  overthrow  its  government : 
in  short,  its  citizens  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  protection  from  the 
Romans,  who  quickly  subdued  and  pu- 
nished the  rebels.  The  Etruscan  god- 
dess, Nortia,  was  worshipped  at  Volsi- 
nium;  and,  according  to  Livy,  the 
people  of  this  town  marked  the  years 
by  fixing  nails  in  her  temple.  Remains 
of  a  building  denominated  the  Temple 
of  Nortia  may  still  be  seen  at  Bolsena, 
as  may  Etruscan  Ornaments,  which 
adorn  the  Front  of  the  parochial  Church; 
and,  opposite  to  this  Edifice,  is  a  Sar- 
cophagus of  Roman  worknianship.  In 
the  environs  are  remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre; together  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  broken  cornices,  capitals  of 
pillars,  ancient  mosaics,  etc.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  all  these  ruins 
belonged  to  the  Roman  town ;  and  that 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city  was  placed 
on  the  hill  above  Bolsena.  This  now 
unimportant  Village  is  seated  on  a 
magnificent  Lake  of  the  same  name, 
anciently  called  Lacta  Volsiniensis, 
and  thirty-five  Roman  miles  in  circum- 
ference :  this  Lake  contains  two  small 
Islands;  both  of  them  inhabited;  and 

( 0  At  Acqoapendente  every  Passport  must 
be  examined  and  sealed  by  the  Polioe-ofiicen, 
who  demand,  in  consequence,  one  panl  per 
seal. 


said,  by  Pliny,  to  have  floated  in  his 
time;  though  now,  they  are  fixed  :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
views  in  this  neighbourhood;  but  the 
air  is  unwholesome. 

North-east  of  Bolsena,  where  theClanis 
receives  the  little  river  Paglia  (the  Vol- 
lia  of  the  Itineraries),  stands  Orvieto 
(anciently  Herbanum),  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wines,  and  con- 
taining a  handsome  Tuscan-Gothic  Ca- 
thedral. 

Between  Bolsena  and  Montefiaseone, 
the  road  passes  close  to  a  remarkable 
Hill,  covered  with  regular  prismatic  ba- 
saltine  Columns,  most  of  them  standing 
obliquely,  and  a  considerable  length 
out  of  the  ground :  indeed,  the  whole 
country,  so  far  as  Montefiascone,  exhi- 
bits rocks  of  basalt,  interspersed  with 
forest  scenery  :  and,  near  the  above- 
named  Hill,  is  an  ancient  Tomb,  erected, 
according  to  the  inscription  it  bears, 
by  L.  Canuleius,  for  himself  and  his  fa* 
mily. 

Montefiascone,  a  very  finely  situated 
though  not  a  handsome  town,  produces 
such  excellent  wine,  that  a  German 
Traveller,  a  prelate,  died  ttom  drinking 
it  to  excess. 

Between  Montefiascone  and  Viterbo 
the  country  is  dreary ;  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  latter  Town  ( on  the 
right)  is  a  Lake  of  Hot  Water,  easy  of 
acoess,  and  worth  notice.  Its  diameter 
is  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  palmi; 
its  depth  about  forty  three  |ialmi ;  and 
although  it  seems  to  boil,  it  does  not 
raise  Reaumur's  thermometer  higher 
than  fifty-four.  The  exhalations  from 
this  Lake  are  suphureous,  and  the  water 
leaves  on  the  ground  over  which  it  runs 
a  white  tartaric  deposit. 

Viterbo,  supposed  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  FanumVoltumna^  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Etruscans  was  held  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, is  situated  at  the  base  of  Monte 
^Cimino,  anciently  ilf ons  Ciminus  ;  and 
encompassed  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  which  give  it,  at  a  distance,  a 
splendid  appearance  :  it  contains  about 
thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  is  well 

(•)  Inn,  not  good. 

(3)  Vaigle  d'Or  is  the  best  Inn  at  Bo!sena, 
and  tolerably  good. 
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built,  well  paved,  and  embellished  with 
kndsome  Fountains  acd  a  fine  Gate, 
erected  by  Clement  Xlll.  (') 

The  road  from  Viterbo  toRonciglione 
traverses  part  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
amidst  flowers,  odoriferous  herbs,  oaks, 
ehestDUts,aDd  other  forest-trees;  and  at 
Ibebase  of  this  mountain,  near  Ronci- 
glioae,  is  the  Lake  of  Yico,  anciently 
locus  Ctmtnus,  encircled  with  richly- 
wooded  hills,  and  forming  a  beautiful 
iMsIn  of  near  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, said  to  have  been  the  funnel  of 
a  Volcano ;  and  where,  as  tradition  re- 
port!, a  City  called  Succinium  once 
stood,  but  was  suddenly  swallowed  up 
io  the  depths  of  the  Lake.  The  Cimi- 
nian  Forest,  described  by  ancient  writ- 
ers as  being  almost  impenetrable,  is 
said  to  have  covered  the  country  round 
this  Lake  to  an  immense  extent. 

Nine  leagues  from  Viterbo,  but  not  on 
the  high  road,  is  Corneto;  remarkable 
forthe  number  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
which  have  been,  and  still  are  to  be 
rooiHl  in  its  vicinity  :  and  one  league 
north  or  Corneto  is  a  BiU,  called  Civita 
Torchina,  upon  whi4!h  the  ancient  Tar- 
ftitnn(one  of  the  twelve  great  Cities  of 
Ktruria)  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 
Several  little  eminences  called  Monti 
tozzi,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
IVecropelis  of  Tarquiniu  lie  between 
this  hill  and  the  town  of  Corneto  :  and 
those  which  have  been  opened  exhibit 
sabterraneous  chambers  cut  in  the  tufo. 
Hoed  with  stucco,  and  filled  with  £trus-' 
can  Vases  and  Sarcophagi. 

Ronciglione  is  situated  near  a  pictu* 
resqoe  valley,  in  a  barren  soil,  where 
africttlture  seems  almost  wholly  neg- 
leeted,  and  where  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  begins  to  feel  the  influence,  dur- 
ing hot  weather,  of  that  wide-spread- 
iog  and  incomprehensible  pest,  Maf 

?learHonterosi(Jlfon<£ro4t4i),on  the 

i 

(')  At  Viterbo,  the  Aquila  Nera  is  a  good 
Inn. 

(»}  Ronciglione  coafaios  (wo  Inns,  the 
Xeone  (f  Oro,  and  the  JqtUla  Nera;  the  for- 
nper  has  been  long  kept,  by  a  respectable 
Widow,  who  does  her  best  to  make  Travellers 
comfortable;  but  her  bouse  is  small:  the 
latter  has  been  recently  fitted  up  by  a  new 
Master,  and  i%  a  tolerably  good  Inn ;  both  of 
them,  being  wholesomely  situated,  are  1  here- 
fore  preferable  as  sleeping-places  to  the  inns 


right,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  high 
road,  stands  Sutri,  formerly  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Sufrtum^  where  remains  may  be 
traced  of  an  Amphitheatre  cut  out  of  a 
hill  of  tufo.  The  Loretto  and  Siena  roads 
form  a  junction  on  approaching  Monie- 
rosi,  contiguous  to  which  is  a  Lake  occa- 
sionally offensive  to  the  smell.(') 

Baccano,  the  Station  on  the  Via 
Cassia^  called  in  the  ancient  Itineraries 
Baecanas,  and  placed  in  a  peculfarly 
noxious  air,  is  only  two  posts  from 
Rome.  The  hill  above  Baccano  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Cupola  of  St.  Peter*s ; 
and  on  the  left,  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  north-east  of  Storta,  may  be  seen  a 
Village  called  Isola  Farnesina;  and 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
Cai»tcllum,erected  by  the  Fabii  to  defend 
the  Roman  territories  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Veientes. 

^'0  country  can  be  more  dreary,  nor 
more  neglected,  than  that  which  lies 
between  Baccano  and  the  Poote  Molle : 
but,  from  the  heights  near  this  Bridge, 
Rome  presents  herself  to  view;  gra- 
dually expanding  as  the  road  descends 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  a  river  which 
rises  in  the  Apenntne,  above  Arretium, 
traverses  Rome,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  at  Ostia,  after  having  been 
joined,  during  a  course  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  dfty  miles,  by  above  forty 
tributary  streams.  The  original  name 
of  this  river  is  reported  to  have  been 
Albula,  afterwards  changed  to  Tiberis, 
in  memory  of  an  Etruscan  or  Latin 
Prince,  called  Tiberis,  or  Thybris,  who 
was  drowned  in  its  waters.(4) 

Between  Storta  and  the  Ponte  Molle  is 
the  Tomb  of  P.  Vibius  Marianus  ;  near 
which,  on  the  left,  was  the  old  road 
from  Rome  to  Veil. 

The  Ponte  Molle,  anciently  denomi- 
nated Pons  Milvius,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown  over  the  Tiber  by  M.  ^mi- 
lius  Scaurus,  who  was  Censor  a.  u.  c. 

nearer  Rome,  all  of  which  are  infected  by 
mal^  aria. 

(3)  The  Inn  near  the  Lake,  at  Monlerosi, 
was,  in  1833.  become  nothing  more  than  a 
baiting-place  for  horses.  The  Fontatia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  leading  to  the  Town,  was, 
thongh  bad,  better  than  the  other. 

(4)  Lumisden  suggests,  that  the  name  of 
this  river  may  probably  be  derived  f^om 
the  Celtic ;  as  Ti  \a  that  language  signifies 
great^  and  Ber,  or  £eir,  signifies  water. 
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644.  This  Bridge  is  celebrated  fbr  the 
vision  seen  here  by  Constantine;  and 
,  the  victory  gained  by  that  Prince  over 
the  Tyrant  Maxentius,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  river,  near  this  spot :  there  are, 
however,  scarce  any  remains  of  the 
ancient  Bridge,  except  its  foundation. 

The  approach  to  Rome(0  is  by  the  Via 
Cassia;  but,  after  passing  the  Ponte 
MoUe,  the  modern  road  nearly  follows 
the  direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Fla- 
minia,  between  the  Pin  clan  and  the 
Marian  Hills.  Near  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
toward  the  Porta  Pinciana,  is  ihe  Muro 
torto,  a  part  of  the  City-wall  which 
declines  from  its  perpendicular;  and 
adjoining  to  this,  is  another  part  of  the 
Wall,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sepul- 
chre of  the  Domitii,  and  the  Depository 
of  the  ashes  of  Nero.(a) 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  historians 
in  general,  that  doubt  and  uncertainty 
pervade  the  records  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome.    Early  Greek  writers  assert  that 
the  Fortress,  subsequently  denominated 
its  Citadel,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Aboriginesof  Latium;  that  this  Fortress 
once  bore  the  name  of  Saturnia,  likewise 
^eems  to  be  admitted ;  and  the  settle- 
^oient  of  Evander  and  his  followers  on 
the  Palatine  Hill  is  established  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  anti- 
quaries.   Dionysius    of   Halicarnassus 
mentions  that  this  chieftain  arrived  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Tiber  about  sixty  years 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war;  and  pro- 
bably he  was  one  of  the  many  Pelasgic 
adventurers,  who,  after  the  migration 
of  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi  from  the  shores 
of  Greece  to  Hadria,  Spina,  and  Ravenna, 
on  the  Adriatic  (an  event  computed  to 
have  occurred  about  one  hundred  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy ),  followed  the 
example  of  his  compatriots,  by  migrat- 
ing  into  Italy;  and  great  were  the 
beDelits  he  bestowed  upon  that  country, 
by  introducing  a.  knowledge  of  letters, 
and  other  arts,  previously  unknown  to 

(>)  Three  roads  led  from  Rome  to  Lombar- 
dy :  the  Flaminian,  along  the  Adriatic  ;  the 
^(/rdian,  along  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Cassian^  between  these  two,  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  country. 

(*)  The  Gardens  of  the  Domitian  Family, 
OQ  the  Pinciaa  Hill,  extended  to  the  site  of 
thift  Sepulchre. 

(3)  This  concealed-  nama,  which  supersti- 
trous  and  political.reasoa*  made  oaiawful  to  1 


the  Latins.  From  the  days  of  Evander 
to  those  of  Romulus,  a  term  of  four 
hundred  and  flfly  years,  Saturnia  was  in 
all  probability  occupied  under  that,  or 
some  other  denomination,  by  the 
Pelasgi,  and  their  descendants,  the 
Etrusci :  this,  however,  is  merely  a  con- 
jecture. 

With  respect  to  Romulus,  some  of  the 
earliest  Greek  historians  represent  bim 
as  the  son  of  iEneas,  and  the  founder  of 
a  city  in  Latium,  soon  after  the  Tro- 
jan war: another  tradition  states  that 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  ROme,  was  a 
Latin  chief,  who  expelled  the  Tyrrheni : 
and   there  seems,   indeed,  reason   to 
believe  that  Rome   once  was  subject 
either  to  the  Pelasgi  or  the  Etruscans ; 
because  Livy  reports  the  Town  to  have 
been  founded  according  to  the  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  those  nations;  be- 
cause the  names  of  the  tribes  into  which 
it  was  originally  divided  by  Romulus 
were  Etruscan;  and  likewise  because 
the  doctrine  of  augural  and  sacrificial 
rites,  used  by  the  Romans,  was  derived 
from  the  same  source,  as  were  the  in- 
signia of  magistracy  and  office,  and 
(according  to  Athenaeus)  the  military 
tactics.    It  was,  however,  natural  for  so 
proud  a  people  as  the  Romans  to  en- 
deavour to  conceal  their  having  once 
been  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke :  and  pro- 
bably the  mysterious  name  by  which 
Rome  was  designated,  and  to  reveal 
which  was  punishable  with  death,  might 
have  been  that  which  it  received  from  its 
more  ancient  possessors.f^)    But  as  the 
Roman  records  were,  in  great  measure, 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  uncertainly  must  necessarily 
attend  the  early  parts  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory. If,  however,  we  may  credit  Varro, 
Romulus,  a  Latin  prince,  founded  a  Co- 
lony on  the  Palatine  Hill  during  the 
third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad ;  that 
is,  431  years  after  the  destruction  of 

be  pronounced,  is  supposed,  by  Lumisden,  to 
haTC  been //nt/erona;  an  appellation  given  lo 
a  secret  divinity,  who,  according  to  |)opa1ar 
belief,  presided  orer  the  fate  of  Rome.  She 
was  represented  with  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  the  emblem  of  secrecy. 

Perhaps  the  avowed  name  of  the  city  may 
be  derived  from  the  hebrcw  word  Bama^ 
(HDI)  "wbich  signifies  a  fbritfted  place. 


CK  VI.]  HOME. 

Iro|,aiid753  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  Town  which  he  erected  seems 
to  have  heen  smatt,  and  of  a  square 
shape.    According  to  Tacitus,  the  Ca- 
pitol did  not  belong  to  the  Roma  Qua- 
dra^a  of  Romulus;  but  was  talLcn   in 
by  Talius ;  and  Dionysius  reports,  that 
the  Coelian  and  Quirinal  Hills  ^ere  added 
to  the  Colony  at  the  same  period.    We 
are  told  that  Rome  at  this  time  had  only 
three,  or  at  niost  four,  gates;  which 
were,  the  Porta  Romamulaj  the  Porta 
Mugon%a,{>)  and  the  Porta  Trigonia. 
The  first  of  these  faced  the  Capitol  and 
Forum ;  the  second  led  to  the  Ksquiline 
Hill;  the  third  looked  toward  the  Aven- 
tioe;and  of  the  fourth  (if  then  existing), 
we  know  noi  the  name.  The  Capitol  had 
also  two  Gates  the  Porta  Carmentalis^ 
near  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  Roc-k 
toward  the  Tiber,  and  the  Porta  Jor 
ntia2ts>  which  wasaflerwards  converted 
into  a  Temple  of  Janus.    The  Walls  of 
Rome,  under  Servius  Tullius  (at  which 
period  the  seven  Hills,  and  likewise  the 
Jaoiculum  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tiber,  made  part  of  the  City),  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
eight  miles  in  circuit:  neither  does  it 
appear  that  they  were  much  extended 
till  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  who  enclosed 
the  Campus Martius  within  the  City,  and 
likewise  added  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  suburbs  between  the  Porta  Salara 
and  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and  also 
between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme. 
He  probably  enclosed  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  more  of  the  Janiculum,  from 
the  Porta  Portuensis  to  the  Porta  Septi- 
miana,  and  took  into  his  line  of  wall 
the  AmphUheatrum  Castrense  and  the 
Cattra  PrcBtoria.    This  extension  of 
the  ancient  Walls  (according  to  many 
opinions,  the  last)  does  not  appear  to 
have  rendered  them  more  than  fifteen 
miles  and  a  half  in  circuit.  But  although 
the  walled  limits  of  Rome,  from  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius  to  that  of  Au- 
relian, were  but  little  extended,  we  are 
Dot  (as  Cramer  most  justly  observes)  to 
infer  that  the  city  received  no  increase. 
The  walls  were  held  sacred  from  the 
fonndation  of  the  Colony;  and  It  was 
only  lawful  for  those  citizens  to  extend 
them  who  had  added  to  the  extent  of  the 
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empire.  But,  to  provide  against  any 
inconvenience  which  might  result  f^om 
this  ordinance,  a  consecrated  space  was 
allotted  to  religious  purposes,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls :  this  space 
was  denominated  the  Pomarium ,  and 
the  College  of  Augurs  had  power  to  in- 
crease its  dimensions,  and  to  allow  it  to 
become  the  site  of  new  habitalions : 
every  time,  therefore,  that  the  Po- 
tiuBrium  was  increased  on  the  outside 
of  the  walls,  the  City  received  a  corre- 
sponding augmentation  of  its  suburbs, 
which  became,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
by  much  the  larger  part  of  Rome.  Lt  is 
said  that,  during  the  reign  of  Yaleriaa, 
Rome  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  near 
fifty  miles  in  circuit:  but  if  such  a  wall 
ever  existed,  it  must  have  enclosed  the 
suburbs  as  well  as  the  city ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  upper  classes  of 
ancient  Romans  usually  resided  in  the. 
suburbs,  that  is,  in  Villas  not  far  remote 
from  Rome,  these  suburbs  must  have 
been  immense.  Dionysius  said  it  was 
difficuU  to  find  out  where  Rome  ended, 
as  all  the  great  roads  branching  off  from 
the  City  were  lined  with  buildings. 
Cities  are  often  supposed  to  have  more 
inhabitants  than  they  really  possess; 
and  this  was  certainly  the  case  with 
respect  to  ancient  Rome.  But  the  mis- 
take seems  to  have  originated  from  an 
erroneous  supposition,  that  every  Ro- 
man who  had  a  voice  in  electing  ma- 
gistrates, or  in  enacting  laws,  resided  at 
Rome.  This  City,  though  enlarged 
under  the  dominion  of  its  first  Princes, 
and  embellished  with  massive  and  grand 
public  works,  was  irregularly  buill;  and 
consisted,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Nero,  of  narrow  crooked  street::,  and 
enormously  high  houses:perhaps,  there- 
fore, Nero,  seduced  by  his  passion  for 
architecture,  burnt  Rome  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  it  on  a  more 
regular  plan.  He  directed  the  streets  to 
be  made  straight  and  broad;  and  the 
houses  to  be  raised  to  a  proper  height, 
and  ornamented  with  areas  and  por- 
ticos. He  likewise  prohibited  the  use 
ofbeamsin  the  lower  parts  of  buildings, 
and  ordered  them  to  he  constructed  to  a 
certain  height  with  stones  from  Gabil 
or  Albano ;  which  materials  were  sup- 
posed to  resist  fire.    In  the  eariy  days 


(0  So  called  from  the  lowing  of  cattle. 
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of  Rome,  as  the  bouses  were  chiefly 
built  with  wood,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  ordained  that  newly -erected 
edifices  should  not  tonch  each  other; 
but  that  there  should  be  an  interval  of 
(wo  feet  and  a  half  between  house  and 
house  which  prevented,  in  some  mea- 
sure, tlie  progress  offircthus,  as  the 
houses  were  not  joined  together  by 
common  walls,  the  name  of /nsu{(p  was 
given  to  large  detached  buildings,  in 
which  there  often  were  small  apartments 
for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes  of  citi- 
zens. Toward  the  close  of  the  Republic, 
as  the  population  of  Rome  increased, 
the  houses  were  made  to  join  each 
other;  but,  according  to  Tacitus,  Nero 
restored  the  original  method  of  build- 
ing. The  architectural  grandeur  of 
Rome  increased  rapidly  under  her  Em- 
perors, till  the  time  of  Dioclesian;  and 
seems  to  have  risen  highest  underTrajan 
and  Adrian. 

The  modern  entrance  to  Rome, 
through  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  is 
strikingly  magnificent.  Here  originally 
stood  a  Gate,  erected  by  Aurelian  when 
he  enclosed  the  Campus  Martins.  This 
Gate,  or  one  contiguous  to  it,  was  called 
Porta  Flaminia :  the  present  Gate,  built 
by  Yignola  and  ornamented  by  Bernini, 
probably  derives  its  appellation  from  an 
ancient  grove  of  poplars,  which  were 
called  by  the  Romans  Populi,  Indeed, 
Pliny  tells  us  that  different  quarters 
of  Rome  took  their  names  from  trees  or 
groves. 

Rome  has  suffered  so  materially  from 
volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  and 
the  frequent  ravages  of  invading  armies, 
that  even  the  surface  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  originally  stood  is  completely 
altered ;  insomuch  that  on  digging  deep, 
it  is  common  to  discover  columns,  sta- 
tues, fragments  of  edifices,  and  some- 
times even  the  pavement  of  the  ancient 
City,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  under 
ground.  The  stupendous  common  sew- 

(')  Several  of  the  common  sewers  were,  not 
long  since,  repaired,  by  order  of  Leo  XII;  a 
circumstance  likely  to  decrease  MaV  aria. 

{*)  Livy  says,  the  severity  of  the  weather 
in  the  year  of  Rome  406^  was  such,  that  the 
Gauls,  then  encamped  upon  the  Alban  Mount, 
were  compelled  to  descend  into  the  plain, 
and  establish  themselves  near  the  sea,  in 
order  to  procure  a  mi!der  atmosphere.    He 


ers,  through  which  the  offal  of  Rome 
was  conveyed  into  the  CloacaMaxima, 
are  many  of  them  dhoked  up ;  and  the     ^ 
C2oa<;aifaj;{nuiitselfisnotinvery  good 
order  :(0  this  causes  pestilential  air; 
and  the  workmen  who,  by  digging  deep, 
open  apertures  to  the  ancient  common 
sewers,  frequently  suffer  from  the  putrid 
effluvia,  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
all  the  land  is  ill  cultivated  and  worse 
drained;  so  that  fogs  and  noxious  va- 
pours prevail  there   during  night  :  it 
likewise  abounds  with  sulphur,  arsenic, 
and  vitriol :  hence,  therefore,  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  may  atise  that  fatal 
Mai'  aria  which  never  affected  ancien  t 
Rome;  because  these  minerals  were 
either  unknown  to  its  inhabitants,  or 
suffered  to  remain  buried  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.    The  temperature  of  the 
seasons  a'lso  seems  changed ;  for  Horace 
gives  us  to  understand  that,  in  histime, 
the  streets  of  Rome,  during  winter,  were 
filled  with  ice  and  snow :  and  it  appears, 
from  Juvenal,  that  to  see  the  Tiber 
frozen  over   was  not  uncommon :  (>) 
whereas,  at  present,  it  is  extraordinary 
for  snow  to  lie  three  days  in  any  part 
of  the  City;  and  respecting  the  Tiber, 
no  person  recollects  to  have  seen  it 
frozen.    These  circumstances, added  to 
the  want  of  trees  to  agitate  and  improve 
the  air,  concur  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sent unhealthiness  of  some  parts   of 
Rome,  and  nearly  all  its  Campagna, 
during  summer :  besides  which,   the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber  are  choked  with 
mud  and  sand ;  while  its  bed  has  been 
considerably  narrowed  by  flHhand  rub- 
bish, thrown  from  the  houses  situated  on 
its  banks;  so  that  a  strong  south  wind 
often  makes  it  overflow,  and  inundate 
the  City  and  its  environs.    Could  this 
river  be  turned  into  another  channel, 
and  the    present   bed    cleansed   and 
deepened,  what  an  advantage  might 
Rome  derive  in  point  of  healtnfulness ; 
and  what  a  harvest  to  Antiquaries  might 


likewise  speaks  of  a  winter  at  Rome,  during 
the  siege  of  Veil,  when  snow  and  ice  impeded 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  made  some 
of  the  roads  impassable.  Extreme  heat,  sud- 
denly following  this  intense  cold,  produced 
a  pestilence;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  were  consulted;  and  a  cere- 
mony, called  the  Leclisternitim,  instituted, 
by  the  Duumviri,  to  propitiate  tlic  gods. 
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tberiT€r*sbedafrord!(<}  So  anwhoIescDie 
oow  is  the  Gampagoa  di  Roma  in  Joly 
and  August,  tbat»  during  th«se  months, 
it  is  dangerous  to  sleep  within  twentj 
miles  of  the  City ;  Rome  itseir,  howe?er, 
erenattbis  season,  is  not  usually  visit- 
ed by  MaV  aria,  either  on  the  Corso, 
the  Qoirinal  Hill,  or  the  streets  com- 
prised within  the  Rioni,  Monti,  Treri, 
Colonna,  CampoMarzo,  Poote,  Parione, 
Regola,  S.  Eustachio,  Pigoa,  and 
S.  Aogelo;  but  at  this  season  the  cli- 
maleis  oppressively  hot;  though,  during 
winter  and  springs  temperate  and  de- 
lightful. 

Theauclent  Romans  had  Aqueducts 
sufficieot-to  convey  daily  to  the  City 
eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  water ; 
the  three  principal  Aqueducts  now  re- 
maining are,  that  of  the  Acqua  Vergine, 
that  of  the  Acqtta  Felice,  and  that  of 
the  Acqua  PauHna  :  the  first  was  re- 
jMired  by  Pdul  IV.,  and  discbarges  itself 
into  the  Fonlana  di  Trevi;  the  second 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa- 
lestrina,  twenty-two  miles  distant  from 
Rome,  and  is  one  of  the  many  works 
which  do  honour  to  the  reign  of 
Seitus  v.,  who  expended  a  million  of 
scadi  in  repairing  it :  this  Acqueduct 
discharges  itself  into  the  Fontana  di 
Termioe.  The  third,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  restorer,  Paul  V.,  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  channels,  one  of  which 
supplies  Monte  Gianicolo,  and  the  other 
the  Vatican :  it  comes  thirty  miles;  and 
principally  discharges  itself  into  the 
Fountain  near  the  Church  of  S.  Pielro 
Mpnlorio. 

Modern  Rome  is  not  seventeen  Ro- 
man miles  in  circumference ;  and  con- 
[i^ins,  Suburbs  inclusive,  scarce  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
taots :  (a)  but  reduced  as  this  ancient 
Mistress  of  the  world  now  is,  in  size 
and  population,  reduced  too  as  her  Pa- 
I  pal  throne  has  been  in  wealth  and  power, 
still  the  matchless  Frescos  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Daniello  da  Volterra, 
Ijiulio  Romano,  Annibale  Caracci,  6ui- 
<|o,Domenichino,  Guercino,  etc.,  are 

(')  Besides  sixty  coloMal  statues  which 
adoroedandent  Rome,  berstreets  and  forums 
J*»e  lined  with  porticos,  supported  by  co- 
wniDs  of  marble,  and  embellished  with  basts 
and  statues  innumerable;  and  a  large  portion 
^  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity  is 
supposed  to  harebeen  thrown  into  the  Tiber; 


unalienably  hers ;  still  the  Masterpieces 
of  Grecian  Sculpture  adorn  her^  mu- 
seums ;  still  her  stately  palaces,  noble 
churches,,  beautiful  fountains,  gigantic 
columns,  stupendous  obelisks,  and 
peerless  amphitheatre,  entitle  her  to  be 
called  the  most  magnificent  City  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  unrivalled  Mistress  of  the 
Arts  1— Some  of  her  streets,  however, 
are  ill  paved  and  dirty;  while  ruins  of 
immenses  edifices,  which  continually 
present  themselves  to  view,  give  an  im- 
pression of  melancholy  to  every  think- 
ing spectator. 

The  society  of  Rome  is  excellent;  and 
the  circumstance  of  every  man,  w  hether 
foreigner  or  native,  being  permitted  to 
live  as  he  pleases,  without  exciting  won- 
der, contributes  essentially  to  general 
comfort.  At  Rome,  too,  every  person 
may  find  amusement ;  for  whether  It  be 
our  wish  to  dive  deep  into  classical 
knowledge,  whether  arts  and  sciences 
be  our  pursuit,  or  whether  we  merely 
seek  for  new  ideas  and  new  objects, 
the  end  cannot  fail  to  be  obtained  in 
this  most  interesting  of  Cities,  where 
every  stone  is  an  historian :  and  though 
Rome  has,  in  some  respects,  suffered 
from  her  late  Rulers,  the  French, 
she  is,  generally  speaking,  obliged 
to  them;  as  they  removed  the  earth 
with  which  time  had  buried  part 
of  the  Colosseum  ;  disencumbered  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  from  the  plaster- walls 
which  destroyed  its  beauty;  excavated 
the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Temples  of 
Fortune,  and  Jupiter  Tonans ;  removed 
from  the  foundations  of  the  Arches  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Constantine  the 
rubbish  by  which  they  were  in  some 
measure  concealed ;  and  cleared  awav 
from  the  Temple  of  Peace  an  immense 
collection  of  earth,  which  entombed 
nearly  one  third  of  its  remains. 

The  following  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient  way  to  visit  the  Antiqui- 
ties, (3)  Churches,  Palaces,  etc.,  best 
worth  notice  at  Rome,  and  likewise  to 
prevent.  Travellers  from  wasting  their 

So  numerous  were  the  marble  columns  in 
Rome,  that  a  tax  was  put  upon  them. 

(»)  The  population  of  Rome,  in  1828, 
amounted  toouly  144,673  persons  -  Itinerants 
excepted. 

(>)Thecn8uingde8criptionoftheAntiquitic8 
of  Rome  is  chiefly  taken  from  Dionysius  of 
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time,  and  burdening  their  memory,  * 
by  a  minute  survey  of  objects  not  parti- 
cularly Interesting;  Iherebyj  perhaps,' 
depriving  themselves  of  ^eisure  to  ex- 
amine those  which  merit  sedulous  at- 
tention. But  with  respect  to  the  An- 
tiquities, it  should  be  remembered,  that 
whoever  wishes  to  see  these  Wrecks  oT 
ancient  splendour  advantageously, 
ought  to  visit  them,  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  mild  and  solemn  light  of  the 
moon;  which  not  only  assimilates  with 
fallen  greatness,  but  throws  every  defect 
into  shadow ;  leaving  imagination  to 
supply  every  beauty,  anji  array  every 
object  in  its  pristine  garb  of  magnifi- 
cence. 

Foro  Romano.  («)  There  were  two 
kinds  of  Forums  in  Rome,— Fora  Ctt?i- 
lia,  and  Fora  Venalia;  the  former 
serving  as  ornaments  to  the  City,  and 
likewise  as  Courts  of  Justice;  the  latter 
as  Market-places.  The  Forum  Roma- 
num  was  of  the  first  kind;  and  here 
stood  the  Comitium  and  the  Rostra. 
The  Comitium  was  a  large  apartment, 
for  a  considerable  period,  open  at  the 
top;  it  contained  the  Tribunal,  and  Ivory 
Chair,  whence  the   Chief  Magistrate 

Ilalicarnassus ;  because  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  celebrated  ancient  Antiquary,  as  his 
opinions  are  adopted  by  Livy,  and  other 
Roman  Historians. 

(t)  EXPLICATON  OF  THENiiMERICAL  FiCIIRES  IN 

THE  Plan  of  tbe  FoRcai  Romanum. 

(I )  Tempig  dclla  Concordia.  (2)  Tenipio  di 
6iove  Tonantc.  v3)'teropio  della  Fortuna. 
(4)  Arco  di  Sellimio  Severo.  (5)  Via  Sacra. 
(G)  Colonna  di  Foca.  (7)  Original  Sile  of  the 
Rostra.  (8)  Comizio.  (9)  Curia.  (10)  Arco 
Fabiano.  (11)  Branch  of  tbe  Via  Sacra  lead- 
ing to  the  Circus  Maximus.  (12)  Tempio  di 
Antonino  c  Faustina.  (13)  Tempio  di  Remo. 
( II;  Continuation  of  the  Via  Sacra  toward  the 
Arco  Fabiano^  from  tbe  angle  of  tbe  Basilica, 
near  the  Tempio  di  Remo.  (15)  Alterations 
made  in  the  Via  Sacra,  when  the  Basilica  was 
erected.  (16)  Continuation  of  the  Via  Sacra 
extending  toward  the  Capitol,  and  crossing 
the  spot  where  the  Basilica  was  erected. 
(IT)  Arco  di  Tito.  (18)  Cella  del  Tenipio  di 
Vcuere.     (19)  Cella  del  Tempio  di  Roma. 

(20)  Extent  of  the  Tempio  di  Venere  e  Roma. 

(21)  Atrio  di  Nerone.  (22)  Summa  Sacra  Via. 
(23)  Quarter  anciently  called  Uriose.  (24; 
r^put  Viae  Sacrae.  (25)  Piazza  deir  Aofiteatro 
Flavio.  (26)  Mela  Sudans.  (27)  Arco  di 
Costantino. 

For  the  annexed  Plan  of  the  Forum  Roma- 


administered  justice.  The  Rostra  wal 
so  called  because  this  building  contain* 
ed  an  Orator's  Pulpit,  garnished  witi  I 
Beaks  of  Vessels,  taken  by  the  Roman ' 
from  the  people  of  Antium.  (>)  The  F« 
rum  Romanum  was  oblong,  and  is  su| 
posed  to  have  extended,  in  length,  frot 
the  Chiesa  della  Consolazione  to  tiM 
of  S.  Adriano;  and,  In  breadth,  from  tl 
three  Columns,  called  the  temple  of  J 
piterStator,  to  the  Triumphal  Arch 
Septimius  Severus.  (^)  It  was  made  I 
Romulus  and  his  Colleague  Tatius;- 
and  surrounded  with  porticos  a' 
shops  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  :  lilfl 
however,  now  remains  to  be  seen  exc^ 
heaps  of  ruins,  and  piles  of  vegetal 
earth,  the  immense  accumulation 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
Via  Sacra,  so  called  because,  on 
spot,  peace  was  made  between  Ro 
Ins  and  Tatius,  and  sacrifices  offere 
the  gods  in  consequence,  traversed 
Forum  Romanum,  from  the  side 
the  Colosseum  to  the  Arch  of  Septt 
Severus ;  and  !n  the  middle  of  this 
rum  was  the  Lcujns  Curtius,  wh 
the  fine  Alto^rilievo  in  the 
Borghese  is  said  to  have  been  take 

nuni  the  Author  of  these  pages  is  indebt 
Mr.  Ingram ;  a  Gentleman  from  whose  k 
ledge  of  Italy  and  the  Arts  she  has,  jn 
instances,  profited. 

(a)  Duriflg  the  early  days  of  Rome,  an 
tor^s  pulpit  was  erected  in  the  centre  ol 
Forum,  near  the  Senate-house ;  and, 
the  Romans  had  conquered  the  maritime 
of  An\ium,  and  taken  from  the  vessels 
found  in  that  port, bronze  Ship-beaks,  ca! 
in  Latin,  Rostra^  the  aforesaid  Orator's 
pit  was  decorated  with  these  spoils, 
called  in  consequence  tbe  Rostra. 
erected  a  second  Pulpit,  denominated  the 
Roslray  in  that  part  of  the  Forum  near 
the  Velabrum. 

(3)  A  distance  of  about  750  feetone  wa 
500  the  other. 

(4}  *'  In  consequence  of  tbe  peace  ooncl 
between  lloniulusaud  Tatius,  they  raised 
jointly,  about  the  middle  of  the  na  Sa 
an  Altar,  on  which  they  pledged  thcmsel 
to  observe  their  treaty.    Tatius  afterwi 
filled  up  great  part  of  the  marsh  under 
Ciapilolinc  Hill,  cut  down  tbe  wood, 
made  the  Forum  where  the  Romans 
have  a  Market.  "—See  Dionysivs  of  U 

CARNASSnS. 

{»)  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  iieen  boil 
i^  mouth  of  an  extinct  volcano:  and 
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Tempio  della  Concordia,-  Adjoin i ng 
fd  the  remakis  of  the  Portico  of  the  Ta- 
hkrium^  modern  excavations  have 
diseDtombed  the  base  of  an  Edifice, 
sirpposed,  from  inscriptions  found 
among  its  ruins  (and  likewise  from 
ancient  accounts  of  Rome),  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Concord,  mention- 
ed by  Plutarch,  Dion,  etc.,  as  situated 
between  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol, 
Dear  the  Prisons,  with  its  front  opposite 
to  (he  Comitium,  Such  precisely  is 
(he  Site  of  the  Ruin  in  question;  and, 
therefore,  antiquaries  of  the  present 
day  call  it  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
pf  Concord,  raised  by  Furl  us  Camiilus, 
IB  consequence  of  the  reconciliation  he 
effected  between  the  Senate  and  People 
ofRome.  It  was  consumed  by  fire,  but 
rebailt;  and  vestiges  of  the  Cella  may 
still  be  traced.  In  this  Temple,  or  the 
a(|}oining  Sena«ulum,  Cicero  convoked 
the  Senate  which  condemned  Lenlulus 
and  Cethegus,  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line. 
, /^Tempio  di  Giove  Tonante.  This 
^  beaaliful  Edifice  was  erected  by  Augus- 
tus* in  gratitude  for  his  escape  from 
lightning.  Only  three  Columns  of  the 
Portico,  with  part  of  the  Entablature 
*nd Frieze,  now  remain ;  f«)  and  on  the 
Jaslare  sacrificial  instruments  in  Basso- 
rllievo ;  namely,  the  Ptasfieulum,  the 
faUray  \}ie  Aipergillumy  the  Securis 
and  Cutter,  together  with  the  Alboga- 
lem,  or  while  mitre,  worn  by  the 
priests ofJupiter.  The  Columns,*which 
are  made  of  Luna  marble,  fluted  and 
adorned  with  Corinthian  Capitals,  seem 
lo  have  been  originally  tinged  with  the 
Tynan  purple  colour  prevalent  in  every 
»rt  of  Pompeii.  {>) 
V  Tempio  della  Fortuna,  OfthisEdi- 
fice,long  mistaken  for  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  the  Portico  alone  remains ; 
and  this  Portico  neither  faces  the  Co- 
^ium,  nor  is  it  very  near  the  Prisons. 

^nioQ  seenm  justified  by  the  story  of 
M.Cartius,  and  the  aceouat  of  the  manoer  in 
^Ich  the  Temple  of  Peace  was  destroyed. 
The  Lacus  Curtius  did  not,  however^  accord- 
ing to  Dionysios  of  Ualicamassus,  derive  its 
name  from  the  Roman  Knight  who,  about 
3t50  years  B.  C,  precipitated  himself  and 
to  horse  into  the  yawning  gulf  which  had 
<Qddenly  opened  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum; 
iMit  was  so  called  tiecause  the  Sabine  general, 
Cwiios,  nearly  lost  his  life  in  this  Lake, 


It  consists,  in  front,  of  six  Ionic  Co- 
lumns of  granite  (whose  bases  and  capi- 
tals are  of  white  marble },  with  one  Co- 
lumn on  each  side  :  they  support  an 
Entablature  and  a  Pediment,  and  all 
vary  in  diameter;  which  circumstance 
induces  a  belief  (hat  this  Edifice  must 
have  been  restored  with  materials 
borrowed  from  other  buildings.  More- 
over, the  interior  Frieze  now  remain- 
ing exhibits  some  ornaments  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  and  others  so 
inelegant  as  to  savour  strongly  of  the 
dark  ages  :  and  as  it  appears  evident 
that  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  situated  on 
the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  was  burnt 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maxenlius,  and  rebuilt  about  the  age  of 
Constantine,  and  likewise  equally  evi- 
dent that  the'Temple  of  Fortune  stood 
very  near  that  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
which  the  Portico  in  question  does, 
antiquaries  seem  satisfied  that  this  Por- 
tico was  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune. 

Arco  di  Settimio  Severo,  erected  t^ 
about  the  year  205  of  the  Christian 
era,  by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome, 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Sevcrus,  *and  his  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta.  This  Arch  (of  the  Composite 
order)  was  originally  adorned  with  a 
Triumphal  car,  to  which  were  attached 
Six  Horses  :  in  the  Carwere  two  Figures, 
supposed  to  have  represented  Caracalla 
and  Geta  ;(3)  and  at  the  extremities  of  the 
Edifice  were  four  Statues  of  Soldiers, 
two  on  foot,  and  two  on  horseback. 
The  Bassi-rilievI  on  this  Arch  record  the 
Victories  of  Severusoverthe  Parthians, 
and  other  uncivilised  Nations:  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  line  of  an 
Inscription  still  visible,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  fourth  line,  the  marble 
has  evidently  been  pared  away ;  because 
Caracalla,  after  havinig  murdered  Geta, 
effaced  his  name,  wherever  it  appeared, 

when   the  great  battle  occurred  betweea 
Romulus  and  Tatius. 

(0  VitruYios  says,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  wasadomed  with  a  Portico  supported 
by  thirty  Columns. 

(a;  lo  the  Fluting,  near  the  Capitals,  this^ 
cotour  mav  be  plainly  distinguished. 

(3>  Probably  the  sons  of  the  Emperor,  be- 
cause he  was  prcTcnted  by  the  gout,  from 
assisting  in  the  triumphal  procession. 
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and  substituted  other  words  instead. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Adriano,  This  Church, 
the  Facade  of  which  is  ancient,  though 
apparently  built  after  the  Arts  began  to 
decline,  was  loiig  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  or  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (the 
Treasury  of  the  Roman  Republic),  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as 
having  been  erected  in  the  Street  leading 
to  the  Capitol,  about  the  time  of  the 
Consulate  of  Titus  Lartius  :  (>}  and  as 
the  Church  in  question  stands  in  the 
Street  leading  to  the  Capitol,  there 
seems  reason  to  suppose  it  occupies 
the  Site  of  the  ancient  Treasury,  before 
which  Augustus,  according  to  Tacitus, 
placed  the  Milliariumaureum,  whence 
the  distance  to  every  gate  of  the  City 
was  measured;  and  which  is  said  to 
have  stood  in  the  centre  of  Rome.  (">) 
Modern  antiquaries,  however,  suppose 
the  Temple  of  Saturn  to  have  been 
erected  close  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
near  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and  the 
Arch  of  Tiberius ;  and  (hey  likewise 
suppose  the  Church  of  S.  Adriano  to 
stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  Basilica 
ofPaulns  ^milius,  which  Edifice,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  wasajdorned 
with  the  Brazen  Gate,  now  removed  to 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
and  long  thought  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 
\^  "  Coionna  di  Foca,  Tiiis  Column, 
which  probably  made  part  of  an  ancient 
building,  was  erected,  in  the  seventh 
century,  on  its  present  site,  by  the 
Exarch  Smaragdus,  in  honour  of  the 
EmperorPhocas,whose  statue  of  bronze 
gilt  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  Column.  (^) 

Comizio.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
ViaSacra^  near  the  Palatine  Hill,  stand 
three  beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns of  Pentelic  marble,  supporting 
fragments  of  a  finely-worked  Entabla- 
ture, and  long  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  Portico  of  a  Temple  erected 
to  JuiHter  Stator,  (4)  by  Romulus,  on 

(0  Livy  says,  the  Temple  of  Saturn  was 
consecralediQ  the  year  Rome  494,  previous 
10  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Consuls  Aulus 
Sempronius  and  Marcus  Minncius. 

(>)  From  this  column,  which  was  disco- 
vered in  the  excavations  made  in  the  Forum 
during  the  year  1S23,  the  great  roads  branch- 
ed oft  in  straight  lines  to  all  parts  of  Italy.  . 

(3)  It  was  a  very  ancient  Roman  custom^ 


the  spot  where  he  rallied  his  soldiers 
who  fled  from  the  Sabines.    But  the 
now  remaining    part  of  this  Edifice 
appears  to  have  been  built  when  archi- 
tecture had  risen  to  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection  than  during  thedaysof 
Romulus  :  which  circumstance,  added 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Fasti 
Contulares  having  been  found  here, 
has  induced  antiquaries  to  think  these 
beautiful  ruins  part  of  the  Comitiun^-^ 
especially  as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sta- 
tor, may  be  supposed  (according  to  the 
report  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus) 
to  have  stood  on  another  spot,  between 
the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Palatine  Hill,  (s) 
In  opposition,  however,  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  these  Columns,  long  denomi- 
nated the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
were  part  of  the  Comitium,  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  remains  of  an  Edifice, 
called  the  Curia  Hoslilia,  or  Hall  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  the  Senate,  are  so 
placed,  and  likewise  so  far  distant  from 
these  Columns,  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  they  constituted  part  of  the 
Curia,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
Comitium  certainly  did.   Some  persons 
suppose  they  adorned  a  building  called 
the  GroBcostasis,  which  was  added  to 
the  Comitium,  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus, 
for  the  reception  of  Ambassadors;  and 
which,  having  been  destroyed,  was  re- 
built by  Antoninus  Pius ;  but  as  the  Fiut- 
ings  of  the  Columns  in  question  have 
the  same  Tyrian  purple  tinge  which  is 
seen  in  the  F  lutings  of  the  Columns  be- 
longing to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
perhaps  thev  were  all  erected  about  the 
same  period. 

In  the  early  days  of  Ronle  the  Comi- 
tium was  an  open  space  of  ground,  ap- 
propriated to  the  meetings  of  the  Curias, 
and  subsequently  to  the  trials  of  civil 
causes.  This  area,  in  which  grew  the 
famous  fig-tree,  called  Ruminalis^ 
under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
said  to  have  been  suckled  by  the  she- 
wolf,  was  at  first   uncovered;    but, 

to  erect  in  the  Forum  columns  commemora- 
tive of  great  men. 

(4)  Siator  ((rraT«>p),he  who  makes  to  stop 
or  itand, 

(5)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  describes  the 
sile  of  Ihe  Temple  as  being  nearer  to  the  Pa- 
latine Hill  than  are  the  remains  of  the  Comi- 
Hum. 
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iboHt  nine  years  after  the  entrance  of 
HaoDibal  into  Italy,  a  roof  was  added 
to  the  edifice;  and^  according  to  Nardi- 
Di,  il  was  afterwards  embellished  by 
.Aogustus  with  architectural  decora- 
tions. 

¥e  might  be  in  some  measure  ena- 
bled to  ascertain  the  site  ofthe  Temple 
of  jQpiter  Stator,  if  we  knew  the  spot 
there  tbe  old  Gate  of  the  Palatium 
stood :  for  Liry  speaks  thus,  when  de- 
wribing  the  battle  betweeofHostus  Hos- 
tilios  and  Meltius  Curtius  (the  former 
eommanding  the  Romans,  the  latter  the 
Sabines);  which  battle  was  the  cause  of 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stalon  ''No sooner  had  Hoslilias  fallen, 
than  the  Romans  fled:  they  were  re- 
poised  to  the  old  Gate  oftke  Palatium. 
Romulus,  who  had  been  borne  away  by 
the  tide  of  discomfited  soldiers,  now 
stopped,   raising    his    arms     toward 
Heaven,  and  eiclaiming ;  *  Oh  Jupiter, 
by  thy  direction,  under  thy  auspices,  1 
placed  here  the  first  stones  of  the  foun- 
datioDs  of  Rome !    The  Capitol  is  al- 
ready in  the  power  of  the  Sabines :  they 
von  it  by   a    crime  :  they  have  now 
gained  the  Valley,  and  even  menace  this 
Valalium.    Oh,  preserve  from  our  ene- 
mies the  spot  consecrated  to  thee ! 
Dispel  the  fears  of  the  Remans !  arrest 
their  disgraceful  flight!    and  here^  in 
ffiii  very  place,  I  pledge  myself  to  erect 
a  Temple  to  thee,  under  the  name  of 
%i<er  Stator ,  a  Temple  which  shall 
s«rve  as  an  eternal  memorial  of  thy  pro- 
tection granted  to  Rome  P  —  The  Ro- 
mans stopped,  as  ifthey  had  heard  the 
voice  of  a  god^  Curtius,  pursuing  them 
from  one  eitremlty  ofthe  Forum  to  the 
^Jlher,  was  already  near  the  Gate  of  the 
Palatium,  when  Romulus,  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  intrepid  warriors,  attacked 
biiD.  He  fled;  and  his  horse,  alarmed 
1^7 being  followed,  threw  himself  into 
•  Bog,  whicl)  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
lo  his  rider. "  {•)    It  appears,  from  this 
accomit,  tbat  the   flight  of  the   Ro- 
mans must   have  been  stopped  some 
^ay  beyond  the  Bog  called,  since,  the 
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(*)Tbe  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  keep 
theucred  fire  unextinguished,  to  guard  the 
Pailadiom  (a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas, 
wppoced  to  have  been  brought  by  Mnea» 
^  Troy},  and  likewise  to  i*ecoacilc  dif- 


Lake  of  Gartius;  therefore,  the  old  Gate 
ofthe  Palatium  was.  In  all  probability, 
farther  from  the  Capitol  than  are  the 
Columns  long  called  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Stator. 

^/Xuria.  Between  the  back  part  ofthe 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  and 
the  Temple  of  Romulus,  now  the  Church 
of  S.  Teodoro,  are  ruins  of  a  brick  Edi- 
flce,  erected  by  TuUus  Hostiltus,  and 
hence  called  Curia  Hostilia;  where,  as 
already  mentioned,  tbe  Senate  usually 
assembled.  This  Edifice  was  repaired 
and  probably  embellished  by  Sylla :  but 
when  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodtus  was  burnt 
in  it  by  the  populace,  tbe  whole  build- 
ing was  set  on  fire  and  totally  destroyed. 
Faustus,  tbe  son  of  Sylla,  was  directed  to 
rebuild  it;  but  Lepidus  pulled  it  down, 
to  make  room  for  a  Temple  of  Felicity, 
erected  when  he  was  Master  ofthe  Horse. 
Julius  Caesar  subsequently  undertook  to 
restore  it ;  but,  his  death  intervening  the 
work  was  accomplished  by  Augustus, 
who  gave  to  the  new  edifice  thte  name 
6t  Curia  Julia,  in  honour  of  his  adop- 
tive father.  The  centre  of  this  building 
contained  a  statue  of  Victory,  brought 
by  Augustus  from  Tarentum ;  a  town  to 
which  the  Romans  were  indebted  for 
tbe  first  specimens  of  Grecian  taste  in 
the  fine  arts  which  adorned  their  capi- 
tal. These  specimens  were  taken  to 
Rome  by  Curtius  Dentatus,  in  the  year 
481,  u.  c.  Three  of  the  Walls  of  the 
Curia  Julia  are  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion ;  and  several  Arches,  belonging  to 
this  Edifice,  may  still  be  traced  in  a 
House  adjoining  to  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice.  Judging  by  the  pre- 
sent shape  of  tbe  ground,  a  long  flight 
of  steps  (probably  terminated  by  a  por- 
tico) occupied  the  lower  part  of  the 
facade  of  the  Curia,  which  looked  toward 
the  Capitol. 

Chiesadi  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice, 
Falerius  supposes  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
erected  1)y  Numa  (and  where  the  Vestal 
Virgins(a)  guarded  the  sacred  fire  and 
the  Palladium^  to  have  stood  on,  or 
near,  the  site  of  this  Church ;  and  in  its 

fierences,  and  become  arbiters  in  causes  of 
momeut.  Vestals  were  so  called  from  their 
goddess,  Vesta,  or  Fire;  Ihe  word  Vesta 
being  derived  from  tbe  Hebrew  root  tC?K» 
fire;  whence  the  Greek  Ea-rt*,  fire,  and  the 
Latin  Vesta. 
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vicinity,  according  to  report,  several 
sepulchral  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  tombs  of 
Vestals,whose  burial-place,  during  their 
high  office,  was  in  a  small  domain  call- 
ed the  $acred  Grove,  and  appertaining 
to  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  11  seems,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Libera  trice  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Sacred  Grove,fO  than  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple:  for  Diony- 
flius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  ''Numa  built 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  which  we  now  see 
between  the  Palatine  Hill  and  the  Capi- 
tol/' Dion  Cassius  likewise  places  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  between  the  Palatine 
Hiil  and  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  to  the  west  of 
the  Forum;  and  if  this  was  its  sftuation, 
it  must  have  stood  behind  the  Church, 
and  rather  beyond  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  limits  of  the  Forum. 
Nevertheless  it  is  said  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  wlien  he  mentions  the 
young  Warriors  who  announced  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Seitus  Tarquinius, 
"That  they  appeared  in  the  Forum, 
where  they  bathed  in  the  water  of  a 
fountain,  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta; 
^  and,  after  proclaiming  the  victory,  quit- 
ted the  Forum.'*  He  also  mentions  that 
in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Warriors  were  seen  to  bathe,  the  Ro- 
mans raised  a  Temple  to  Castor  and 
Pollui.fa)  We  learn  from  Ovid  that  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by  Numa  was 
round ;  and  in  after  ages  it  was  covered, 
as  Pliny  reports,  with  bronze  brought 
from  Syracuse.  During  thesecond  Pu- 
nic war  it  narrowly  escaped  being  burn  t ; 
and  in  the  great  conflagration,  under 
Nero,  it  was  destroyed,  though  rebuilt 
immediately.  Under  Commodus it  again 
fell  a  prey  to  fire ;  but  is  supposed  to  have 
been  restored  by  Elagabalus.  The  La- 
cus  Curtius  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
near  the  site  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  LiberatHce;  and  on  this  side  of 
the  Forum  the  Rostra^  the  Temple  of 

(0  Cicero  describes  the  Sacred  Grove  as 
beings  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
stretching  westward. 

,  {»)  When  Caligula  extended  tlie  Imperial 
Palace  toward  the  Forum,  he  so  contrived 
th.'it  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  seemed 
to  be  the  Veslibule  of  his  mansion. 

(3j  Pliny  informs  us,  tliat  the  first  Snn-dia), 
erected  for  public  use  at  Rome^  was  placed 


Augustus,  and  the  Basilica  of  Porcius^ 
are  supposed  to  have  stoodrt^} 

Tempio  di  Antonino  e  Faustina^  « 
built  A.  D.  168,  by  the  Roman  Senate,  ^ 
in  memory  of  their  Emperor,  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  and  his  Consort,  Faustina. 
The  Portico  of  this  Temple,  now  the 
Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  dis- 
plays ten  Corinthian  Columns  of  mar- 
ble, called,  by  the  Romans,  cipollino. 
The  sides  of  the  Portico  seem  originally 
to  have  been  encrusted  with,  marble, 
now  taken  away;  but  a  Frieze  of  white 
marble,  adorned  with  Gryphons,  etc. 
still  remains,  and  proves  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  the  building. 
(/ Tempio  di  ilcwM),(4)  now  Chie$a  dei  4 
^S.  Cosimo  e  Damiano*  The  Bronze  t 
Door,  Marble  Door-case,  and  Pprphyry 
Columns  on  the  outside  of  this  Building, 
appear  to  be  antique;  as  does  the  Ro- 
tondo,  which  serves  as  a  Vestibule :  but 
the  Body  of  the  Church  seems  to  have 
been  erected  about  the  time  of  Con- 
stantlne.  Iji  this  Temple  was  a  Pave- 
ment, containing4he  Plan  of  Rome,  cut 
on  white  marble,  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla; 
which  plan,  mutilated  and  unmethodis- 
ed,  is  now  fixed  into  the  Wall  of  the 
Staircase  of  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
The  Subterranean  Part  of  this  Temple 
merits  notice. 

tyTempio  della  Pace,  Vespasian,  after  ^^ 
terminating  the  War  with  Judea,  raised 
this  vast  Edifice  about  the  year  75.  It 
was  the  most  magnificent  Temple  of  an- 
cient Rome;  being  encrusted  with 
bronze  gilt,  adorned  with  stupendous 
columns,  and  enriched  with  the  fi- 
nest statues  and  pictures  of  the  Gre- 
cian Schools,  among  which  was  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  lalysus,  painted 
by  Protogenes,  for  the  Rhodians,  and 
the  statue,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  the 
Nile,  with  sixteen  children.  The  citi- 
zens deposited  their  wealth  in  this 
Temple;  and  here  Titus  Vespasian  piac- 

on  this  side  of  the  Forum,  about  the  year 
u.  c.  491.  During  the  first  Punic  war, 
whenCatana  was  captured  by  the  Romans, 
M.  Valerius  Messala  brought  a  sun-dial  from 
that  city,  and  placed  it  in  the  Forum. 

(4)  According  to  some  opinions,  this  was 
a  double  Temple,  erected  to  the  Brothers 
Romulus  and  Remus. 
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ed  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem.  In  short,  it 
serfed  as  a  public  treasury  till  about  a 
hoodred  years  after  its  foundation ;  when 
the  whole  Edifice,  with  all  the  precious 
contents,  are  said  to  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  which  issued  suddenly  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  this  record 
ofthe  destruction  of  the  Temple,  added 
to  an  idea  that  the  style  of  architecture 
is  not  good  enough  for  the  days  of  Ves- 
pasian, has  lately  led  antiquaries  to 
conjecture  that  these  ruins,  called  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  are  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  remains  of  a  Basilica 
erected  near  the  Colosseum  by  Maxen- 
tias;  though,  after  his  death,  called  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  might  come  nearer  the  truth 
bj  supposing  that  Maxentius  raised  his 
Basilica  on  the  Site  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace ;  (0  availing  himself  of  the  remains 
^or  remains  there  surely  must  have 
been—of  the  ancient  Edifice,  In  order 
to  construct  his  own :  but  he  appears  to 
have  extended  his  Basilica  beyond  the 
site  ofthe  Temple;  as,  in  consequence 
of  late  excavations,  part  of  the  Via 
SacrawasdiscoveredundertheBasilica: 
and  the  New  Branch  of  the  aforesaid 
Road,  evidently  n>ade  after  the  Basilica 
vas  built,  is  not  constructed  like  the 
ancient  part.  This  New  Branch  runs 
parallel  with  two  sides  of  the  Basilica ; 
and  then,  passing  in  front  of  the  Tem- 
ples of  Remus,  and  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina, joins  the  Old  Road  near  the  Site  of 
the  Arch  of  Fabian.  The  ancient  Via 
Sacra  went  from  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
on  the  left  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  toward  the  Amphitheatre.  Little 
now  can  be  traced  of  the  splendid  pile 
of  ruins  called  Gonstantine's  Basilica, 
except  three  immense  Arches  (which 
formed  one  side  of  the  Edifice),  part  of 
the  Roof,  Niches  for  statues,  and  Doors 
of  Communication :  but  what  serves  to 

(>)  The  ruins  of  lht»Ediflce,  in  their  present 
ilale,  correspond  with  the  account  given  by 
Pliny  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Bin.  JSat. 
1.36.  e.15. 

(*)  According  to  Vasi,  this  Column 
is  fifty,  eight  Paris  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  base  and  capital  inclusiTe;  and 
rather  more  than  nineteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference 

(3)  Apartments  of  small  dimensions,  which 
probably  held  some  of  the  treasures  deposited 
iotheTemple  of  Peace,  were,  in  conseqnenc 


convey  some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of 
this  Building,  is  one  of  the  eight  Co- 
lumns with  which  its  interior  was  em- 
bellished, namely,  a  fluted  Corinthian 
Shaft  of  white  marble,  sixteen  English 
feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and, 
without  base  or  capital,  forty-eight  feet 
hi^h:(>)it  now  stands  before  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  Basilica  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  quadrangular 
shape,  about  three  hundred  feet  iu 
length,  and  about  two  hundred  broad ; 
and  the  remaining  parts  exhibit  a  style 
of  architecture  anterior  to  the  days  of 
Maxentius,  and  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.(3) 

The  houses  of  the  Rex  Sacrificules, 
and  the  PontifexMaximus,were  likewise 
situated  on  the  Via  Sacra.  The  former 
was  united  to  that  ofthe  Vestal  Virgins 
by  Augustus,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  originally  contiguous  to  it. 

Arco  di  Tfto— built  with  Penlelic  \ 
marble,  by  the  Senate  and  People  of  ^ 
Rome, and  dedicaled  to  Titus,  in  honour 
of  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  This 
Edifice  consists  of  one  large  Arpb,  over 
which  is  an  Attic  Story.  Each  front  was 
originally  embellished  with  four  fluted 
Composite  Columns.  On  the  Frieze  Is 
the  triumphal  procession  of  Titus,  to- 
gether with  the  Image  of  a  River-god, 
probably  the  Jordan.  Under  the  Arch 
on  one  side  is  Titus,  seated  in  a  Car, 
conducted  by  the  Genius  of  Rome,  and 
attended  by  Victory,  who  is  crowning 
him  with  laurel.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Arch  are  the  Spoils  ofthe  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  namely,  the  table  of  the 
Show-bread,  the  tables  ofthe  Law,(4)  the 
Seven-branched  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Jubilee  Trumpets,  the  Incense  Vessels, 
etc.  copied,  no  doubt,  from  the  origi- 
nals; and  therefore  the  most  faithful 
representations  extant  of  these  sacred 
Jewish  antiquities.(5)  The  Deification  of 

of  an  excavatioo,  found  under  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine. 

(4)  The  Tables  of  the  Law  are  no  longer 
distinguishable. 

(5)  Josephus  supposes  the  Veil,  and  Tables 
of  the  Law,  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Im- 
perial Palace  at  Rome ;  and  the  Candlestick, 
and  other  spoils,  in  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
The  Golden  Fillet,  according  to  report,  was 
seen  in  the  days  of  Adrian ;  and  severaj  of 
the  sacred  Hebrew  vessels  were  carricfd  by 
Gensertcto  Africa. 
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Titus  is  represented  on  the  Roof  of  the 
inside  of  the  Arch.  This  Edifice  was 
nearly  destroyed,  that  its  ornaments 
might  be  placed  elsewhere;  but  enough 
remains  to  prove  that  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  building  of  its  kind  ever  erect- 
ed at  Rome.(<)  On  the  attic  story,  front- 
ing the  Amphitheatre,  the  followiBg 
inscription  may  still  be  seen : — 

SENATVS 

POFVLVSQVE  .  HOMANVS 

DIVO  .  TITO  .  DIVI  .  VESPASIANI  .  F  . 

VESPASIANO  .  ATGVSTO. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  appellation  of 
DiYO  here  given  to  Titus,  that  this  Mo- 
nument was  erected  to  him  after  his 
death ;  for  such  a  title  was  never  con- 
ferred upon  the  living  Emperors.  To 
prevent  the  Arch  from  falling,  it  has 
been  lately  and  judiciously  repaired; 
for  the  modern  work  is  of  such  a  de- 
scription that  it  cannot  be  confounded 
with  the  ancient. 

Gradinata  del  Tempio  di  Venere  e 
Roma,  The  steps  not  long  ago  exca- 
vated, between  the  Church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  {^omana  and  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
appear  to  be  part  of  those  which  led 
from  the  forum  to  the  Temples  of  Venoi; 
and  Rome.  These  Temples  were  en- 
compassed by  a  Portico,  adorned  with 
a  double  row  of  Columns  of  grey  granite, 
remains  of  which  are  still  discoverable; 
as  are  the  Foundations  of  the  Portico. 
The  Temples,  though  each  had  its  sepa- 
rate Entrance  and  Cclla,  formed  only 
one  edifice,  in  length  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  in  width.  The  front 
toward  the  Forum  was  adorned  with 
Corinthian  fluted  Columns  of  Parian 
marble,  near  six  feet  in  diameter;  as 
was  that  toward  the  Colosseum;  and  on 
either  side  were  Columns  of  the  same 
description.  Fragments  of  which  re- 
main. Beyond  the  Steps  leading  from 
the  Forum  on  one  side,  and  the  Colos- 

0^  Judea  is  always  represeated,  on  the 
Medals  struck  by  Titus,  'as  a  Female,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  in  a  posture  denoting 
sorrow. 

(>)  1  he  name  of  this  Double  Temple  seems 
allusive  to  the  boasted  descent  of  the  Romans 
from  iEneas,  the  Son  of  Venus. 

(3)  Gladiatorial  Shows  were  exhibited  in 
this  Amphitheatre  till  the  year  404;  when  an 
Eastern  Monk,  named  Almaehius,orTelema> 


seum  on  the  other,  to  the  Courts  of  this 
double  Temple,  were  Steps  which  en- 
compassed the  Building,  and  led  to  its 
Vestibules.  Each  Cella  likewise  was  ap- 
proached by  a  Flight  of  Steps,  and 
adorned  with  Columns  of  porphyry, 
found,  from  late  excavations,  to  have 
been  upwards  of  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  Roof  was  stuccoed  and  gilt;  aod 
the  interior  Walls  and  Pavement  were 
encrusted  with  giallo  antico  and  ser- 
pentino.  The  Cella  of  each  Temple,  the 
Niches  for  the  statues  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  and  a  considerable  part  of  one 
of  the  Side  Walls,  are  tolerably  perfect, 
and  indicate  that  the  whole  Edifice  must 
have  been  a  chef-d'teuvre  of  architec- 
ture. It  was  built  after  the  designs  of 
the  Emperor  Adrian;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Ceiling  of  each  Cella 
is  ornamented,  resembles  the  style 
of  the  remaining  Roofs  of  his  Villa  near 
TivoIi.U) 

Colosseo.  This  vast  and  magnificent  i^ 
Structure  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  of  Colosseum  from  a  colossal  Sta- 
tue (one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  highj 
of  Nero,  in  the  character  of  Apollo, 
which  was  placed  in,  or  near  it.  Titus, 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Edifice,  exhi- 
bited Gladiatorial  Showsp)  in  its  Arena(4} 
during  a  hundred  days;  and  five  thou- 
sand wild  beasts,  together  with  some 
thousands  of  Gladiators,  are  said  to  have 
been  sacrificed  on  this  occasion.  The 
Colosseo  was  commenced  by  Flavins 
Vespasian,  finished  by  Titus,  and  opened 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  Fish-ponds  of  Nero.  Its  exterior 
circular  Wall  rests,  on  two  steps,  and 
had  three  Rows  of  Arches,  eighty  in 
each  Row,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
with  half  columns  between  them,  to 
support  their  respective  Entablatures ; 
the  first  Row  of  half  columns  being 
Doric^  the  second  Ionic,  the  third  Co- 
riiitfaian ;  and  the  fourth  Story,  which 

chus,  rushed  into  the  Arena,  joid  endea- 
voured to  separate  the  Combatants.  Ilie 
Praetor  Alypius,  who  enjoyed  these  horrid 
sights,  ordered  the  Gladiators  to  slay  the 
Monk:  they  obeyed ;  but  he  was  canonised, 
and  Uooorius  abolished  the  Shows.  Combats 
of  Gladiators  were  instituted  a.  v.  c.  490. 

(4)  So  called  because  strewed  with  sand, 
that  the  blood  of  the  wounded  might  not 
make  the  place  slippery. 
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tennioates  the  Edifice,  was  embellished 
with  Corinthian  Pilasters,  and  had 
Viodows  instead  of  Arches.  The  exte- 
rior Arches  of  the  first  ftow  are  marked 
with  numerical  letters,  indicative  of 
the  interior  Staircases  (of  which  there 
were  twenty),  whereby  each  class  of 
persoos  ascended  to  the  Seats  provided 
for  them.  Seventy-six  Entrances  were 
appropriated  to  the  People ;  two  were 
for  the  Gladiators;  and  two  for  the 
Emperor  and  his  Suite:  and  between  the 
Arches  numbered  XXXVIII  andXXXlX, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Entrance 
from  the  Palace  of  Titils  to  the  Amphi- 
tiieatre.  The  shape  of  this  Edifice  is  an 
oral,  computed  to  be  sixteen  handred 
aod  forty-one  Paris  feet  in  circumfer- 
eoce,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
ID  height :  its  Arena,  likewise  an  oval,  is 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  Paris  feet 
in  leogtb,  by  one  handred  and  eighty- 
two  in  width ;  and  surrounded  with  a 
Dwarf  wall,  sufficiently  high  to  have 
protected  the  spectators  fk'om  the  wild 
heasts.  The  Arena  has  two  Entrances ; 
one  opposite  to  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  the  other  on  the  side  oftheMons 
CttHus;  and  near  the  latter  Entrance  is 
a  gigantic  Buttress  raised  by  Plus  Vli., 
to  prevent  this  part  of  the  structure 
from  falling.  The  materials  of  which  it 
is  chiefly  composed  are  immense  blocks 
oftravertino,(<)  originally  fixed  together 
with  iron,  or  bronze  cramps,  now  taken 
away;(a)-  and  the  time  employed  in 
building  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
tboQtfouryears.— The  wall  of  the  Arena 
bad  Doors  in  the  form  of  Grates,  through 
which  the  wild  beasts  and  Gladiators 
entered;  and  immediately  above  this 
Wall  was  the  Podium,  or  Balcony,  for 
the  Emperor  and  his  Family,  the  Priests, 
Vestals,  Senators,  and  Magistrates  en- 
titled to  curule  chairs ;  and  behind  these 
seats  rose  others,  for  the  several  classes 
of  Citizens,  each  class  having  its  pecu- 
liar door,  leading  to  its  Seats.  These 
Benches  for  the  People  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  called  JHceniana,  or  Prcs- 
^Mtiones,  and  subdivided  by  small 
Steps,  called  Cunei,  The  first  part 
contained  twenty-four  Benches;  the  se- 
cond sixteen ;  and  the  third  (originally 
constructed  with  wood)  ten  only,  besides 

{')  Lapis  Tyburiinus,  a  stone  much  used 
io  large  boildicgs  at  Borne. 


the  Gallery,  appropriated  to  the  Popu- 
lace: but  this  third  division  having 
taken  fire,  was  restored,  in  stone,  by 
Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus. 
Every  Storey  of  this  Amphitheatre  had  a 
spacious  circular  covered  Corridor;— 
to  the  flrst  three  of  which  light  was 
admitted  by  the  eiterior  Arches ;  and, 
to  the  last,  by  the  windows.  Each  of 
these  Corridors  (called  Fomttorit)  led  to 
the  staircases  of  the  different  floors, 
and  likewise  to  the  seats.  The  Benches 
are  supposed  to  have  held  eighty-seven 
thousand  spectators;  and  the  Gallery 
above  them  upward  of  twenty  thousand. 
The  Attic  Corridor  was  ornamented 
with  eighty  columns  of  marble,  sup- 
porting a  Terrace,  whereon  stood  the 
workmen  who  had  charge  of  the  Velc^ 
Tium,  or  Awning,  which  was  stretched 
over  the  whole  Structure,  from  the  walls 
to  the  Arena,  in  case  of  rain,  or  extreme 
heat :  aod  in  the  Wall  of  this  Attic  Storey 
are  Square  Holes,  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained part  of  the  apparatus  for  fixing 
the  Awning.  This  Amphitheatre  suffered 
by  fire  under  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was 
repaired  in  consequence :  it  likewise 
suffered  again,  from  the  same  cause, 
under  Macrinus,  and  was  repaired  by 
Alexander  Severus.  In  consequence  of 
late  excavations  under  the  Arena,  sub- 
terranean Walls  and  Passages  have  been 
discovered ;  the  former  apparently  con 
structed  during  the  middle  ages ;  and 
among  the  latter  is  the  spot  where  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
sassinate Commodus.  Fragments  of 
Columns,  Sculpture,  and  Inscriptions, 
were  likewise  discovered;  and  one  of 
the  Inscriptions  signifies,  that  the 
Arena,  Podium,  Benches,  and  some  of 
the  Entrances,  were  repaired  about  the 
year  439  of  the  Christian  era,  by  Lam- 
padius.  Prefect  of  Rome :  and  according 
to  another  Inscription,  repairs  were 
again  made,  abont  the  year  480,  in 
consequence  of  damage  done  by  an 
earthquake.  But  the  great  mischief  this 
stupendous  Edifice  sustained  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  from  civil  war,  so 
completely  ruined  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  which  fronts  the  Church  of  S.  Gre- 
gorio,  that  the  fallen  and  loosened  stones 
furnished  ample  materials  for  building 

(*)The  Cramps  were  fastened  with  melted 
lead. 
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several  Urge  palaces :  and  this  purloin- 
ing business  went  on  so  prosperously, 
that  if  the  Arena  had  not,  at  lenglb, 
been  consecrated  to  Christian  worship, 
the  remaining  Walls  might  probably 
have  become  the  prey  of  stone-ma- 

50n8.(') 

I  /       Near  the  Colosseum,  toward  the  Via 
^      Sacra,  arc  ruins  of  a  Fountain,  called 
the  ]^ eta Sudans,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  Meta  of  a  Circus.   It  was  conical, 
and  had  a  jet  d'eau  issuing  from  the 
vertex.  It  must  once  have  been  magni- 
ficent, because  it  is  introduced  on  the 
medals  of  the  Amphitheatre  which  bear 
the  names  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Alex- 
ander Severus,  andGordianusPius.  The 
same  medals  display  arches  in  the  form 
of  a  portico,  which  were  probably  the 
aqueduct  that  conveyed  water  to  the 
Meta  Sudani,  for  the  use  of  persons 
who  assisted  at  the  Shows;  and  for 
filling  the  Arena  when  Naumachis  were 
exhibited  there. 
In  that  part  of  the  Via  Sacra  which 
*         was  near  the  Colosseum,  Nardini  places 
the  House  of  Ancus  Martins,  the  Temple 
of  the  Lares,  the  Altar  of  Orbona,  the 
Temple  of  Strenia  (the  goddess  of  new- 
year*s  gifts),  and  the  Colossus,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high,  which  was 
originally  placed  by  Nero  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  his  golden  house ;  but  removed 
by  Vespasian,  and  deposited  at   the 
extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra.    This  Co- 
lossus appears  to  have  been  of  bronze  ; 
the  head  originally  resembled  Nero,  but 
Vespasian  transformed  it  into  an  Apollo. 
It  was  removed  a  second  time  by  Adrian, 
and  by  Commodusthe  face  was  changed 
into  a  likeness  of  himself.  (•)  Several 
statues  of  Elephants,  in  bronze,  were 
likewise  placed  upon  the  Via  Sacra; 
which  seems   to  have  been,  in   the 
days  of  Horace,  a  favoudte  lounge  for 
idlers. 
ly      Area  di  Constantino,  dedicated  to 
"^      that  Emperor,  b};  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over 

(0  Persons  who  wish  to  seethe  Colosseum 
by  moonlight  should  provide  themselves 
with  lanterns ;  and  likewise  apply,  at  the 
neighbouring  Guard-house,  for  a  Soldier  to 
conduct  Ibem  up  the  Stairs,  and  through  the 
Corridors,  to  the  Attic  Storey. 

(>)  This  immensestatuc-could  not  have  been 
superexcellent  with  respect  to  workmanship ; 


Maxentius  at  the  Ponte  Molle.  This  Arch 
stands  near  the  Colosseum,  between  the 
Palatine  and  CoBlian'  Hills,  and  is  the 
most  splendid  because  the  best-pre- 
served edifice  of  its  kind  remaining  in 
Rome.  It  consists  of  three  Arches,  that 
in  the  centre  being  of  much  larger  di- 
mensions than  the  others.    It  has,  on 
each  front,  [four  fluted  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns :  seven  being  giallo  antico>  and 
one  partly  giallo  antico  and  partly  white 
marble  ;  and  on  the  Pilasters,  above 
these  Columns,  are  Statues  of  Dacian 
warriors.(3)     The   Bassi-rilievi    which 
enrich  the  Frieze,  (^nd  represent  the 
Conquest  of  Verona  and  the  Victory  at 
the  Ponte  Molle,  together  with  the  four 
Figures  of  Fame,  and  the  two  Medallions 
on  the  sides  of  the  Arch,  are  proofs  of 
the  decline  of  Sculpture  under  Constan- 
tino :  the  other  Bassi-rilievi,  two  below 
the  Great  Arcade  excepted  (which  were 
also  done  in  the  time  of  Constantine)» 
are  finely  worked,  and  belonged  to  the 
triumphal  Arch  of  Truman,  which  adorn- 
ed his  Forum,  but  was  taken  to  pieces 
by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate,  that  its 
superb  materials  might  be  employed 
to  ornament  the  triumphal  Arch  of  a  far 
less  deserving  Emperor.    One  of  these 
beautiful  Bassi-rilievi  (fronting  the  Co- 
losseum) represents  the  Triumphal  En- 
try of  Trajan  into  Rome;  and  another^ 
on  the  opposite  side,  represents  him  In 
the  act  of  offering  the  Sacrifice  called  . 
Suovetaurilia,    The  statues  of  Dacian  ' 
Warriors,  the  Columns  of  giallo  antico, 
and  all  the  Cornices,  were  taken  from 
the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Teodoro,  Immediately 
behind  the  Forum  Romanum,  on  the 
way  to  the  Forum  Boarinm,  and  on  the 
spot  supposed  to  have  been  the  Lupercal , 
stands  this  small  Rotondo,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  several  anti- 
quaries, on  the  Site  of  the  ancient  Tem- 
ple of  Romulus;  which  stood  in  the 
Lupercal,  where  he  and  Remus  were 
discovered;  and,  in  confirmation  of  thest 

as  Pliny  tells  us  the  art  of  casting  bronze  sta- 
tues had  considerably  declined  in  the  days  of 
Nero. 

(3)  The  beaids  of  these  eight  statues  are  said 
to  have  been  purloinedand  carried  to  Florence 
'  by  Lorenzo  de^  Medici;  but  restored  by  Cle-    ^ 
ment  XII. 
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opinioDSj  the  bronze  Wolf  ofElruscan 
workmanship,  uow  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, was  fouod  in  this  Temple.  More- 
orer,  it  was  castomary  for  the  ancient 
Romans  to  carry  Sick  Infants  to 'the 
Temple  of  Romulas  :  and  Sick  Infants 
are  now  taken  to  the  Church  of  S.  Teo- 
doro ;  a  circumstance  which  corrobo- 
rates the  opinion,  that  this  Church  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
lomalus :  for  ancient  costoms  are  still 
preserved  at  Home,  especially  those 
wltieh  relate  to  religion.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  reports,  that  the  Arca- 
dians erected  a  Temple  to  Pan,  olT  a 
part  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  called  the  Lu- 
pereai,  near  a  Cavern  and. a  Wood; 
adding,  *«when  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  committed  to  the  Tiber,  that  river 
being  much  swoln,  came  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  where  the  cradle 
which  contained  the  devoted  Infants 
WIS  placed.  When  the  water  receded, 
the  cradle,  being  dashed  against  a  large 
stone,  was  overturned ;  and  a  she-wolf, 
who  larked  near,  attracted  by  the  cries 
of  the  terrified  Infants,  came  and  licked 
off  the  mod  with  which  they  were  co- 
rered,  and  likewise  suckled  them;  till, 
Ming  disturbed  by  the  approach  of 
^epherds,  she  took  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  according  to  tradition, 
consecrated  to  Pan.  In  this  wood  was 
a  Grotto,  which  (though  the  wood  no 
longer  eiists)  may  still  be  seen,  near  the 
edifices  of  the  Palatine,  on  the  road  to 
the  Circus;  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grotto  stands  an  ^dicula,{* )  where  this 
Mventane  is  rocorded  in  bronze.  The 
^ork  appears  very  ancient,  and  repre 
^ntotwo  Infants  suckled  by  a  Wolf.*» 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  iEdicula  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
Blight  have  been  the  ancient  Temple  of 
■omulus;  and  if  so,  its  situation,  as  de- 
wnbed  by  him,  accords  with  that  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Teodoro.<5)  On  the  outside 
of  the  door  of  entrance  to  this  Church 
itands  a  Pagan  Altar.    The  walls  of  the 

^)£dieulce  were  small  edifices,  each  of 
^hich  oontaioed  an  altar ;  many  of  them  may 
"III  be  seen  in  Magna  Gnecia :  they  resemble 
Diodern  oratories.  ; 

.  (*)The  precise  words  are,  '^a  Wolf  present- 
»«  her  teau  to  the  Twins. " 

Uyy  confirms  the  statemcDt  of  Dionysius 
«  Halicarnassus.    See  T.  Liv.  lib.  i. 

R  Yeouti  assols  that  the  little  Temple  of 


Church  are  circular,  perfect,and,  though 
ancient,  not  of  very  high  antiquity.  They 
eihibit  withinside  three  large  Niches  for 
Statues.  The  Roof  is  modern ;  and  the 
Tribuna  displays  a  Mosaic  of  the  eighth 
century;  at  which  period.  Pope  Adrian  I. 
converted  this  Edifice  into  a  Christian 
Temple.  Us  int^frior  may  be  seen  every 
Sunclay  morning,  from  eight  o'clock  till 
ten;  and  every  Thursday  morning,  from 
seven  o'clock  till  eight. 

Areo  di  Settimio  Severe  in  Velahrum,  [^ 
This  Arch,  of  the  Composite  Order,  was 
erected  by  the  Bankers  and  Tradesmen 
of  the  Forum  Boarium,  to  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  his  Consort,  Julia,  apd  Iheir  Sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  On  one  side  of  this 
Arch  is  a  Basso -ri lie vo,  which  repre- 
sents Septimius  Severusand  Julia  sacri- 
ficing; and  on  the  other  side  Caracalla 
and  Geta  were  represented  sacrificing : 
but  the  figure  of  the  latter  was  torn 
down  by  bis  barbarous  murderer, 
though  the  place  it  occupied  may  still 
be  seen.  The  name  of  Geta,  in  the 
inscription  on  the  Arch,  was  likewise 
effaced  by  Caracalla.  Adjoining  to  thii 
Edifice  is  the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velahrum,  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  of  Sempronius. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Velahrwm 
is  uncertain;  but  this  name  was  given 
to  aU  that  part  of  the  plain  eitending 
from  the  Forum  Romanum  toward  the 
Circus  Maximus.  This  plain  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  marsh ;  in  order 
to  drain  which,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cleanse  the  streets  of  Rome,  Tarquinius 
Prisons  constructed  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 
In  the  Velabrum  was  the  Forum  Boa- 
rium, where  stood  the  celebrated  statue 
of  a  Cow,  by  Myron.  (4)  The  Forum  Oil- 
torium,  the  Forum  Piscatorium,  and  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  were 
likewise  in  this  quarter;  and  the  last 
stood,  according  to  Livy,  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  street  called  the  Argiletum, 
and  chiefly  tenanted  by  booksellers. 

Areo  di  Giano  Quctdrifronte.  This  is 

Romulus  was  long  preserved  in  its  original 
state  of  simplicity;  by  way  of  calling  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  Romans  the  simple 
manners  of  their  ancestors. 

(4)  Acix>rding  to  some  writers,  the  statue 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Forum  Boarium 
was  that  of  a  bronze  Bull,  brought  from 
iCgioa. 
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a  square  Building,  composed  ofiminense 
blocks  of  white  Grecian  marble ;  and  was 
0D<;e  adorned  with  columns  and  statues, 
which  have  disappeared.  It  has  an  Arch 
in  the  centre  of  every  front;,  and  the 
brickwork  aboye  the  cornice  is  of  mo- 
dern date.  (0  This  Edjfice  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  either  a  Market-house, 
or  an  Exchange,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  ancient  Rome;  almost  every 
Forum  was  provided  with  one  of  them, 
and  they  were  called  Jani, 

To  the  left  of  the  Arch  of  Janus  Qua- 
drifrons,  at  the  end  of  a  path  with  small 
Arches  thrown  over  it,  is  a  little  Rill  of 
peculiarly  limpid  and  excellent  Water, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the' C2oaca 
Maxima,  and  which  tradition  reports  to 
be  the  Source  of  the  Juturna;  whence 
sprang  a  Lake  of  the  same  name;  in 
which  Lake  Castor  and  Pollux  are  said 
to  have  watered  their  horses  after  the 
battle  at  the  Lacus  Regillus, 

Cloaca  Maxima,  Just  beyond  the 
above-named  little  Rill  of  Water  is  the 
great  Arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  con- 
structed by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  with 
rude  and  immense  stones,  hewn  from 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  placed  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  form,  withoutany  cement, 
this  stupendous  Subterranean  Corridor, 
one  of  the  most  surprising  and  useful 
pubfic  works  of  ancient  Rome.(a)  Its 
breadth  and  height  were  the  same,— 
about  eighteen  Roman  architectural 
palmi.  It  entered  the  Tiber  between 
the  Pons  Senatorius  and  the  still  exist- 
ing Temple  of  Vesta ;  and  its  Mouth  may 
be  seen  when  the  river  is  low.  (3)— The 
Cloaca  Maxima  communicated  with 
several,  comparatively  speaking,  small 
Common   Sewers ;  all  of  which  were 

(')  It  was  added  by  the  Frangipani  family, 
when  they  converted  this  BaiMing  into  a 
small  Fortress. 

{»)  Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus,  when  speak- 
ingof  the  Cioacse  made  by  Tarquioius  Priscus, 
says:  "The  work  is  admirable;  and,  in  my 
opinion.  Rome  has  nothing  more  magnifi- 
cent, nothing  wbiidi  better  proves  her  gran- 
deur, than  the  Aqueducts^  Paved  Roads,  and 
Common  Sewers.  "  And  Pliny  says,  that 
the  Cloacae,  or  Common  Sewers,  were  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  public  works  at 
Rome;  being  cut  through  hills,  and  under 
the  very  foundations  of  the  City ;  and  more- 
over so  spacious,  that  a  car  loaded  with  hay 
might  pass  through  them.  Common  Sewers 


united  jn  the  Forum  Roraanum,  and  dis- 
charged their  contents  into  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  These  Cloacw  were  extend- 
ed, and  completed,  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus. 

t/'  CfUesa  di  Santa  Maria  in  Conm€din\y 
^Thls  Edifice,  which  stands  in  theFonim 
Boarium,  is  supposed,  by  some  authors, 
to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Pudieitia 
Patricia,  or  Chastity ;  from  which  Pie- 
beians  were  excluded :  (4)  but  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  says, "  that  Servias  TuI^ho 
lius  erected  a  temple  to  Fortune  in  the  ^ 
Forum  Boarium,  and  another  to  Fortuna 
vn-ilis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber:**  and 
as  the  last-named  building  is  similar  in 
form  to  tliat  called  the  Temple  of  Pudi- 
citia  Patricia,  perhaps  they  might  both 
have  been  erected  about  the  same  time, 
and  both  consecrated  to  Fortune  by 
Tullius.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Edi-^ 
flee  in  question  was  originally  an  an- 
cient Temple;  because  part  of  the  Cella, 
built  with  large  blocks  of  travertino,  and 
eight  Columns  of  the  exterior  Peristyle, 
still  remain.  Seven  of  these  Colamns 
may  be  discovered  in  the  Walls  of  the 
Church,  and  one  in  the  Sacristy;  they 
are  of  Grecian  marble  fluted,  and  of  the 
Composite  Order,  with  Capitals  so  fine^ 
ly  worked,  that  prabably  they  wcie 
executed  long  after  the  construction  of 
the  Temple.  Pope  Adrian  I.  rebuilt  thitfvl 
Ediflce,  in  the  year  728;  and,  from  ^ 
being  overcharged  with  ornaments,  it 
received  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,{^)  Its  Portico  contains  an 
ugly  ancient  Mask,  probably  the  Mouth 
of  a  Fountain;  but  (in  consequence  of 
an  idea,  once  prevalent  among  the 
populace,  that  oracles  issued  from  it) 
caWed  Boccadella  veritd,{^)  The  Church 

were  invented  by  the  Romans.  The  snviller 
Cioacse,  which  ^communicated  with  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  were  continually  cleansed 
by  streams  of  water  resembling  rivers. 

(3)  it  is  sometimes  practicable  to  enter  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  in  a  small  boat. 

(4)  Virginia,  though  of  noble  birth,  was  ex- 
cluded from  this  temple,  because  she  had  mar-' 
ried  the  Consul  Volumnius,  a  Plebeian ;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  circumstance  she 
erected,  at  her  own  home,  in  Vico  Longo^ 
the  Temple  of  Pudidtia  Plebeia. 

(5)  An  expression  which  signifies  in  Greek, 
Covered  with  ornaments. 

(6)  Some  antiquaries  suppose  this  Mask  to 
represent  Jupiter^  into  whose  mouth  persons, 
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is  paved  with  Porphyry  and  other  pre- 
eious  marbles :  the  High  Altar  is  made 
or  red  Egyptian  granite,  and  appears  to 
bare  been  anciently  a  Sarcophagus. 
TheTribana  contains  an  Ancient  Ponti- 
fical Chair;  and  the  Columns  which 
support  the  Nave  are  antique.  Gio- 
Tanni-Mario  CrescimbeDi,lbe  first  Cus- 
tode  of  Arcadia,  was  buried  in  this 
Charch;  his  Monument  is  near  the  great 
door. 

v^  Tmpio  di  Vesta,  now  Chieta  di 
SofUa  Maria  del  Sole.  When  this 
Temple  was  erected  is  uncertain;  but 
its  elegant  Greek'architeeture  proves  it 
ofmuch  later  date  than  aliy  ether  relics 
of  antiquity  in  the  Forum  Boarium. 
Domiliaa  is  said  to  have  repaired  this 
Edifice;  which  is  ornamented  with 
Hioeteen  beautiful  Corinthian  Columns, 
Sated,  and  of  Parian  marble :  they  rest 
on  a  Circular  Flight  of  Steps,  and  form 
a  Circolar  Portico  round  a  Ceila  likewise 
Circular  ;(>)  the  Wall  o(  which  is  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  Parian  marble :  and 
so  exquisitely  are  these  materials  joined 
Uial  they  appear  to  be  only  one  piece. 
The  ancient  Roof  was  Bronze ;  but  that, 
together  with  the  cornice  and  frieze, 
andoiie  of  the  columns  (for  originally 
there  were  twenty  >,  can  no  longer  be 
found.  {») 

^  Tmpio  della  Fortttna  Virile,  now 
Chieta  di  Santa  Maria  Egixiaca,  Ser- 
Wus  Tallius,  in  graflitude  for  his  eitraor- 
dinary  elevation  from  a  slave  to  a  mo- 
Barcb,  erected  this  Edifice;  and  Diony- 
sios  of  Dalicamassus  relates,  that  the 
Tenple  of  Fortana  Yirilis  was  burnt. 
Bot  long  after  the  death  of  Tullius,  and 
reboiRiD  its  original  form;  and  that 
the  Statue  of  the  King,  placed  during 
hisrelgn  In  this  Temple,  though  made 
ofwood  gilt,  remained  uninjured  amidst 
(beflanies.  Dtonysius  also  says,  it  was 
seen  in  the  Temple*  and  highly  venerat- 
ed by  the  Romans,  in  his  time.  The 
body  of  the  Temple  is  built  with  pepe- 

vhowere  to  make  oaUi  before  a  judge,  put 
their  hand. 

(•)  The  Temples  of  Vesta  were  always  or- 
hicQlar;  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  son. 

(*)  This,  and  another  Temple  of  Vesta,  are 
mentioned  by  Horace,  as  existing  at  Rome  in 
hiidayg. 

(5)  lapis  Jlbaniis^  a  volcanic  production, 
foOQd  near  the  Lake  of  Alb9np. 

i)This  house  became  afterwards  the^pro- 


rino  (3j  (the  stone  of  which  nearly  all  the 
most  ancient  edifices  of  Rome  were 
composed);  the  Portico  is  built  with 
travertino;  and  in  order,  perhaps,  to 
conceal  the  injuries  produced  by  the 
aforesaid  conflagration,  a  coat  of  fine 
stucco  embellishes  the  Exterior  Walls 
and  elegant  fluted  ionic  Columns ;  which 
last  appear,  from  their  beautiful  propor- 
tions, to  have  been  added  to  the  Build- 
ing at  a  period  when  architecture  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  at 
Rome.  The  ornaments  of  the  Entabla- 
ture, though  injured  by  time,  are  still 
visible. 

The Ara Maxima,  erected, according  //» 
to  tradition,  by  Hercules  after  the  death 
of  Cacus,  was  in  this  vicinity ;  and  near 
the  Palatine,  or  Senatorian  Bridge,  now 
called  Ponte  Rotto,  are  remains  of  an 
Edifice  denominated  The  House  of  Pi- 
late, but  really  that  of  Nicholas  Cres- 
cens,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Son  of 
Pope  John  X.  (4) 

Palazzo  de  Cetari.  On  the  Mon$  \^ 
Palatinut,  where  Romulus  founded 
Rome,  Augustus  began,  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  continued,  and  Pomitian  fi- 
nished, the  splendid  Palace  of  her 
Emperors;  which,  like  a  small  city, 
covered  the  Hill.  The  shape  of  this 
Palace  (nearly  a  parallelogram)  may  still 
be  traced  ;  and  ruins  of  one  half,  called 
Domus  Auguttana,  are  discoverable 
in  the  Vigna  Palatina,  (s)  and  the  Gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Bo- 
naventura,  and  the  English  College; 
and  ruins  of  the  other  hal(^  called  Do- 
mus  Tiberiana,  are  equally  discovera- 
ble in  the  Orti  FarnesianL  The  Front 
of  the  Palace  and  Principal  Entrance 
seem  to  have  been  toward  the  Via  Sa 
era; and  to  render  the  ascent  to  this 
Entrance  easy^  there  were  Steps,  pro- 
bably eiiendingina  semicircular  form, 
before  the  Portico,  and  so  made,  that 
quadrupeds  and  carriages  might  mount 
them.  (6)    Between  these  two  buildings 

perty  of  the  j%1ebrated  Nicolo  di  Rienzo, 
Tribune  of  Rome  in  1347,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
him. 

(5)  This  Domain,  formerly  called  the  Villa 
Spada,  now  belongs  toau  English  Gentleman, 
who  has  converted  it  into  a  delightful  resi- 
dence. 

(6)  These  steps  were  such  as  the  modern 
Romans  call  Scala  a  cordonala. 
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were  the  Gardens  of  Adonis,  terminated 
at  the  end,  near  the  Circus  Maximus, 
by  a  Theatre.  On  each  side  of  the  Gar- 
dens was  a  Hyppodrome ;  and  the  Clau- 
dtan  Aqueduct  (some  Arches  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Gardens  of 
S.  Bonaventura)  was  brought  over  the 
GoBllan  Hill,  to  supply  the  Palace  with 
water.  The  Temple  of  Apollo,  erected 
by  Augustus  after  the  Victory  of  Actium , 
stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill  near  the  Do- 
mus  Augustana,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Rotondo,  (>}  with  an  open 
-circular  Portico,  placed  in  a  Court, 
adorned  with  a  Peristyle.  Statues  of  the 
fifty  Daughters  of  Danaus  surrounded 
the  Portico;  and,  opposite  to  them, 
were  Equestrian  Statues  of  their  Hus- 
bands. Connected  with  this  Temple 
was  a  Library,  filled  with  the  works  of 
the  best  Greek  and  I^atin  authors, 
and  ornamented,  according  to  Pliny, 
with  a  bronze  colossal  Statue  of  Apollo, 
of  excellent  Etruscan  workmanship ; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Hill  toward  the 
Forum,  under  Caligula*s  Bridge,  wliich 
joined  the  Palace  to  the  Capitol,  appears 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Augustus,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
During  the  year  1720,  accident  dis- 
covered, in  the  Farnese  Gardens,  a 
magnificent  Hail,  two  hundred  palmi  in 
length,  and  one  hundrea  and  thirty- 
two  in  breadth.  Antiquaries  suppose 
it  to  have  been  built  by  Domitian :  it 
was  richly  ornamented  with  statues, 
columns  of  giallo  antico,  and  other 
precious  marbles  :  and  tiehind  it  are 
Baths,  still  in  tolerably  good  preserva- 
tion. (»)  But  immense  and  superb  as 
was  the  first-built  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
Nero  (whose  extravagance,  and  whose 
passion  for  architecture  had  no  limits;, 
thought  it  much  too  small  for  him  :  he) 
therefore  extended  its  edifices  and  gar- 

(0  Perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  sun. 

(»)  The  Temple  of  the  goddess  Viriplaca 
likewise  stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  When  a 
dispute  arosebettf  cen  husband  and  wife,  they 
repaired  to  this  Temple;  and  after  recapitu- 
lating their  grievances  to  the  goddess,  were 
reconciled.  Several  other  Temples,  dedicated 
to  Vesta,  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Juno  Sospita, 
Jupiter  Victor,  the  goddess  Febris,  Minerva, 
and  Elagabalus,  erected  by  and  dedicated  to 
himself,  were  likewise  placed  on  the  Palatine: 
and  here  also  was  a  temple  consecrated  to 
Moonlight;  together  wilh  a  considerable 


dens  from  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the 
Esquiline  :  and  after  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  fabric  by  fire,  in  the  year 
64,  he  repaired  the  Domus  Augustana, 
and  added  to  it  bis  celebrated  Domus 
Aurea,  or  Golden  House,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  of  the  Coelian  Hill. 
Suetonius  says,  «To  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  this  edifice,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  in  its  Vegti- 
bulum  (3)  was  placed  his  colossal  sta- 
tue, one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height.  It  had  a  triple  portico,  sup- 
ported by  a  thousand  columns ;  wilh  a 
lake,  like  a  little  sea,  surrounded  by 
buildings  which  resembled  cities,  it 
contained  fields,  vineyards,  pasture 
ground,  and  groves,  in  which  were  all 
descriptions  of  animals,  both  wild  and 
tame.  Its  interior  shone  with  gold, 
gems,  and  mother-of-pearl.  In  the 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  eating-rooms  were 
machines  of  ivory,  which  turned  round, 
and,  from  pipes,  scattered  flowers  and 
perfumes  on  the  guests.  The  principal 
banqueting-hall  was  a  rotondo,  so 
constructed  that  it  turned  round  nigh  I 
and  day,  in  imitation  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth.  (4)  The  baths  were  supplied 
from  the  sea,  and  the  sulphureoas 
waters  of  Albul» :  (5)  and  when  Nero, 
after  having  dedicated  this  fairy  palace, 
took  up  his  abode  there,  his  only  ob- 
servation was,  **  Now  I  shall  begin  to 
live  like  a  man. "  (6)  Under  the  Cam- 
panile of  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul,  and  extending  toward  the  Colos- 
seo,are  remains  of  a  noble  Portico,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Domus 
Aurea,  and  foundations  of  other  build- 
ings, which  probably  belonged  to  it, 
likewise  may  be  traced  the  whole  way 
from  the  Vigna  Palatina  to  the  Esqui^ 
line  Hill.    The  Domus  Aurea  was  not, 

number  of  dwellings  belonging,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Republic,  to  distinguished  Patri- 
cians. 

(3)  The  r^^fSfrtf/umwastlieConrtfoelongins 
to  the  Edifice. 

(4)  And  probably  to  prevent  the  beams  of 
the  sun  from  entering  it. 

(5)  These  waters,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  several  springs  collected  toge- 
ther, had  the  reputation,  in  ancient  times,  of 
possessing'ihany  medicinal  virtues. 

(6)  See  Life  of  Nero,  c.  31. 
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however,  destined  to  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance: for  that  part  which  occupied 
the  CcelianHill,  interferiDg  with  the 
plans  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  was 
quickly  destroyed,  so  that  little  remain- 
ed standing,  after  the  reign  of  the  latter 
Prince,  except  what  was  built  on  the 
Palatine.  The  lavish  expenditure  of 
Domitian  on  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
is  mentioned  by  Plutarch ;  but  Trigan 
stripped  it  of  its  gaudy  decorations  in 
order  to  place  them  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Under  Commodus 
the  Palace  safTered  severely,  owing  to 
fire;  but  was  restored  by  that  Emperor, 
and  received  additions  and  improve- 
ments from  Elagabalos,  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  and  his  successors,  till  the  reign 
.ofTheodoric. 

In  order  to  see  every  thing  now  re- 
maining of  this  Palace,  the  best  mode  is 
to  drive  nearly  up  to  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
then,  turning  to  the  right ;  and  a  little 
way  on,  is  a  Gate,  which  opens  into 
the  Orti  Farnesiani,  where,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  entrance,  are  steps, 
which  lead  to  three  small,  dilapidated. 
Modem  Edifices  :  one  of  these,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Turret,  contains  Frescos 
in  bad  repair:  and,  farther  on,  is  the 
spot  where  the  Arcadian  Academy  ori- 
ginally assembled,  {•)  amidst  ever-green 
oaks,  wood-laurels,  and  Fragments  of 
the  Entablature,  Frieze,  Cornice,  and 
Capitals  of  Columns,  which  seem  to 
have  once  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  built  by  Augustus  :  for  among 
the  decorations  of  the  Frieze  and  Cor- 
nice are  Gryphons  and  Tridents  inter- 
laced with  Dolphins,  symbols  of  a  naval 
Triumph ;  and  moreover  Gryphons  were 

(0  The  Arcadian  Academy,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  existing,  and  to  which  most  of 
the  Princes  and  Literati  of  Europe  belong, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1690,  and  warmly 
Pitroniced  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  the 
literary  Charactersof  hertime.  Its  members, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  met 
in  the  Farnese  Garden ;  afterwards  at  the 
Bosoo  Parrasio  on  the  Janiculum  Hill ;  and 
latterly  in  an  apartment  belonging  to  the 
house  of  tlieir  Gnstode  Generale  :*  butLeo  XIK 
fitted  up,  for  their  use,  the  Protoipoteca  in 
fl|e  Capitol :  thus  assembling  together  the 
persons  of  most  exalted  birth,  8^|^o,  and 
tajeots,  at  the  present  day,  with  the  Busts  of 
thoie  who  shed  the  brightest  lustre  on  times 
past. 
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consecrated  to  Apollo.  These  finely- 
executed  Fragments  are  now  over- 
grown by  the  acanthus;  which  flou- 
rishes here  so  luxuriantly,  that  one 
might  fancy  it  planted  on  purpose  to 
point  out  the  source  of  Corinthian  ar- 
chitectural ornaments.  Here  lies  neg- 
lected, on  the  grass,  the  original  Me- 
dallion of  the  Arms  of  Arcadia,  the 
Syrinx  of  Pan  encircled  with  pine  («) 
and  laurel;  which  Medallion  once 
adorned  the  place  of  meeting.  This 
Garden  likewise  contains  two  small 
subterranean  apartments,  commonly 
called  the  Baths  of  Livia  ;  in  whicti, 
by  the  aid  of  torches,  remains  may  be 
discovered  of  beautiful  arabesques,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gilding, 
bright  as  if  just  done.  Here  also  are 
small  Bassi-rilievI  in  stucco.  Beyond 
the  Baths  of  Livia  is  a  dilapidated  Villa 
of  modern  dale,  ornamented  with 
frescos,  probably  by  Raphaers  scho- 
lars :  (3)  and  from  a  Terrace  here,  the 
view  of  Rome  and  its  environs  is 
magnificent.  In  that  part  of  the  Gar- 
den which  fronts  the  Capitol  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Subterranean 
Buiidmgs,  some  of  which  resemble  the 
Sette  Sale,  belonging  to  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  and  might  probably,  like  them, 
have  served  as  reservoirs  for  water. 
This  Garden  also  contains  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  built  by  Caligula,  and  a  spa- 
cious Hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  well 
preserved. 

On  quitting  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  and 
continuing  to  ascend  the  Palatine  Hill, 
we  find,  on  (he  left,  the  Church  of  S. 
Bonaventura;  and,  on  the  right,  a  Gate- 
way, leading  to  the  Vigna  Palatina ; 

(»)  The  round-topped  Maritime  Stone  Pine, 
the  great  embellisher  of  almost  every  land- 
scape in  Italy  and  Magna  Grscia  being  con- 
sidered, throughout  these  countries,  as 
*'  King  of  forests  all,  "  the  Head  of  Silvanus, 
like  the  Arms  of  Arcadia,  is  represented 
as  encircled  with  its  leaves. 

(3)  Among  the  Frescos  are  two  Medallions, 
representing  the  Story  of  Hercules  and 
Cacus.  The  Cave  of  this  famous  Robber, 
aooordiog  to  the  fable,  stood  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Temple  of  Hercules;  now, 
aooordiug  to  some  opinions,  the  Church  of 
St.  Alexius,  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 
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Vhere,  on  the  Site  of  part  of  the  Domus 
Augustanat  stands  a  Modern  Edifice, 
called  Villa  Paiatina.(')    The  Portico  of 
this  Villa  is  ornamejited  with  Frescos, 
all  of  which,  except  one  representing 
Venus,andattributed  to  Raphael,  are  hy 
Gialio  Romano;  who  has  painted  on  the 
Ceiling  two  small  Pictures,  representing 
Hercules,  some  of  the  Muses,  and  other 
heathen  divinities.    The  Garden  of  the 
Villa  contains  three  ancient  Subterra- 
nean Apartments,  beautiful  in  point  of 
isrchi lecture,  and  well  preserved :  they 
seem  originally  to  have  been  ornament- 
ed with  Arabesques,  judging  from  the 
remains  nowdislinguisbable:  and  here, 
according  to   report,   was  found   the 
superb  Basin  of  red  porphyry  which 
adorns  the  Circular  Hall  in  the  Vatican 
Museum. (>)  Beyond  these  subterranean 
apartments,  and  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
Garden,  is  the  spot  where,  according  to 
some  opinions,  IhesignalXor  commenc- 
ing the  Games  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
was  given.    To  the  left  of  this  spot  is  a 
large  oblong  Court,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Hyppodrome;  and  on  one  side  of 
it  are  ruins  of  a  Building  which  appears 
fo  have  been  a  Temple,  or  Mdicula, 
and  remains  of  another  Edifice,  the 
Ceiling  of  which  is   decorated    with 
Medallions  in  stucco.  Beyond  the  latter, 
and  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  are  mag- 
nificent Arches;  which  seem  to  have 
formed  an  Apartment  shaped  like  the 
libraries  of  modern  days,  though  more 
extensive,  and  by  some  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  remains  of  the  Libraries  of 
Augustus. 
i  /^  On  leaving  the  Vigna  Palatina,  it  is 
V  customary  to  go  back  to  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  passing  that  of  Consfantine,  and, 
when  nearly  parallel  with  the  church  of 
S.  Gregorio  sul  Monte  Celio,  turning  to 
the  right,  toward  the  Forum  Boarium ; 
near  which  is  a  door  leading,  by  a  Nar- 
row Flight  of  Steps,  to  what  is  now 
culled  the  Palazzo  de'  Cesari,  Here  are 
considerable  vestiges  of  stately  Porti- 

(0  The  Casino  of  the  Villa  not  long  since 
pe6&es«cd  by  the  Spada  family,  and  already 
mentioned  a«  belougine^  to  an  English  Gen- 
tleman.  ' 

(»)  If  this  porphyry  Basio,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  fountain,  was  discovered 
here,  these  Subterranean  Apartments  may 
pixibaby  have  been  Baths:  for  a  basin  similar 


cos,  spacious  Halls,   and  numberless 
Arches,  interspersed  wil,h  ever-green 
oaks,  laurels,  flowering  shrubs,  aloes, 
and  Indian  figs;  forming  altogether  a 
most  picturesque  and  impressive  scene. 
One  part   of  these   Ruins   completely 
overlooks  the  Circus  Maximus,  which 
lies  immediately  below  it :  and  here  is 
a  Terrace,  probably  the  €ite  of  the 
Banqueting-Hall  whence  Caligula,  on 
being  roused  from  sleep  by  the  clamours 
of  the  populace,  who  were  impatient  for 
the  signal  to  commence  the  Games,(3} 
ordered   the  Gladiators  to   clear  the 
Circus;  in  consequence  of  which  rash 
and  cruel  order  multitudes  were  killed. 
The  ancient  Pavement  of  the  Terrace 
still  remains  entire ;  and  from  this  spot 
the  continuation  of  the  Claudian  Aque« 
duct,  by  the  Emperors,  may  be  seen  to 
great  advantage.  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Paintings  are  discoverable  throughout 
all  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial  Palace :  and 
though  Oblivion  has  now  swept  away  a 
larger  portion  of  this  huge  pile  than  of 
any  other  gigantic  edifice  constructed 
bytheancientRomans,itwa&inhabited, 
during  the  seventh,  century,  by  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  and  tolerably  well  pre- 
served for  a  hundred  years  after  that 
period. 

Circus  Maximus,  In  the  vale  between  L/ 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine  Hills,  Romu- 
lus instituted  Games  in  honour  otNep- 
tunus  Equestris;  supposed  to  have 
been  called,  by  the  Romans,  Consuales, 
or  Census ;  and  therefore  (it  is  pre- 
sumed) these  Games  were  denominated 
Consualia;  though  how  far  Consus  and 
Tfeptunus  Equesiris  were  synonymous 
seems  uncertain.  Consus  presided  over 
councils;  and  his  altars  were  placed  in 
cells  underground,  to  sh<»w  that  councils 
ought  to  be  secret  and  inviolable.  Dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  these  Games,  the 
Romans  seized  the  Sabine  Women  :  and 
some  historians  tell  us  that,  in  memory 
of  this  event,  a  Subterranean  Altar  was 
erected  to  Consus,  on  or  near  a  spot 

in  shape,  and  belonging  to  a  fountain,  was 
recently  discovered  in  the  Public  Baths  at 
Pompeii. 

(3)  The  Emperor,  or  whoever  pn»ided  9i 
the  Sbofi^  gave  the  sigrnal  to  begin,  by 
throwing  up  a  napkin,  called  Mappa  Cir- 
censis. 
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subseqaently  called  the  Circus  Maximiis, 
KkA  further »  that  the  Altar  was  disiQ- 
terred  previous  to  every  festival  held  in 
his  honour,  that  sacriGces  might  be  of- 
fered to  him ;  after  which  it  was  im- 
mediately    reburied.(>)    According   to 
Dionysius  of  HalicarDassus*  Tarquinius 
Priscus  was  the  first  person  who  gave  a 
decided  shape  to  the  Circus  Maiimus ; 
by  surrounding  it  with  Covered  Seats  : 
for  before  his  time  the  spectators  stood 
on  scaffolds  held  up  by  beams.    Diony- 
sius likewise  says :  **  This  Circus  has,  at 
the  two  sides  and  one  end,  a  Canal  ten 
feet  deep,  and  as  many  broad,  encom- 
passed with  three  storeys  of  open  Por- 
ticos; the   lowest  built  of  stone,  the 
others  of  wood :  and  the  two  side  por- 
ticos being  joined  to  that  at  the  lower 
end,  which  is  .shaped  like  a  half  moon, 
the  whole  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  Amphitheatre;  and  is  capable  of  con- 
taining a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons.  At  the  opposite,  or  small  end, 
are  the  Carceres,  resembling  arcades, 
whence  the  horses  start ;  and  these  Car- 
ceres  are  so  contrived  that  they  all  open 
at  the  same  moment.  The  outside  of  the 
Cireus  is  surrounded  by  a  Portico."(*) 
Tarquinius  Superbus  finished  the  cover- 
ed seats  constructed  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
CQs;  and  from  time  to  time  the  whole 
Edifice  was  so  much  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished,  that  it  at  length   became 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  Julius 
Gaesar  added  to  its  size,  and  made  the 
Euriptts,  or  Canal,  already  mentioned, 
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(•)  Dionysius  ofHalJcaraassus  calls  the  Oon- 
iualia^  festival  in  honour  of  Gonsus;  which 
consisted  of  horse-races,  with  and  without 
riders;  libations  poured  on  fire ;  and  sacrifices 
offered  on  a  subterranean  altar  near,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  in  a  place  hollowed  out 
expressly  for  ihe  purpose.  He  adds :  *'  Gon- 
sus, according  (o  some  opinions,  means  Nep- 
tune ;  but  according  lo  others,  though  the 
horse-races  were  instituted  in  honour  of 
Neptane,  the  subterranean  altar  was  erected 
afterwards,  to  a  divinity,  or  tutelary  genius, 
who  presided  over  secret  designs,  but  whose 
Dame  it  was  deemed  irreverent  to  pro- 
Dounoe."  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
tbatthisdivinity,  supposed  to  govern  the  fate 
of  Rome,  bore,  according  to  popular  belief, 
the  name  of  Angerona.  Diooysiqs  likewise 
mentions  that,  during  the  fesfival  of  the 
ConstuUia,  the  Romans  crowned  their  horses 
and  mules  with  flowers,  and"  never  allowed 


which  he  sopplied  with  water  from  the 
rivulet  Crabra,  or  Marana^  running 
between  the  Aventine  Hill  and  the  Pa- 
latine :  and,  according  |o  Pliny,  the 
Circus,  after  Caesar's  augmentations, 
was  three  stadia  long,  one  stadium 
broad,  and  capable  of  containing  two 
hundred  andsiity  thousand  spectators. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  rebuilt  the  Car- 
cerei  with  marble;  ornamented  the 
Meta  with  gilding ;  and  assigned  places 
for  the  Senators ;  who,  till  then,  appear 
to  have  mixed  promiscuously  with  the 
People.  Succeeding  Princes  repaired 
and  enlarged  this  Circus ;  and  according 
to  Victor,  it  held  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  thr^e  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand spectators.  Us  form  was  oblong, 
witti  one  extremity  semicircular,  the 
other  somewhat  curved,  in  the  centre 
of  the  semicircular  Wall  was  the  princi- 
pal Entrance,  fronting  the  Carceres, 
and  nearly,  though  not  quite,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Arena,  was  a  long  narrow 
platform,  supported  by  dwarf  walls,  and 
called  the  Spina,{^)  at  each  extremity 
of  which  stood  a  Meta  or  Goal.  The 
Spina  was  considerably  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  Arena,  and  exhibited 
Altars,  Statues,  and  Obelisks.  Rands  of 
music  likewise  occupied  the  Spina 
during  the  6ames.(4)  Augustus  placed 
here  the  stately  Obelisk  which  now 
adorns  the  Piazza  del  Popolo;  and 
Constanlius,  the  son  of  Constantine, 
likewise  placed  here  that  still  more  lofty 
monument  of  Egyptian  art,  the  Obelisk 

them  to  work ;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  prove  that  this  festival  was  instituted  in 
honourof  Neptunus  Equestris. 

(>)  Supposed  to  have  contained  shops. 

(i)  The  Spina  was  rather  nearer  to  the  left 
side  of  the  Circus  than  to  the  right ;  because, 
as  tjie  horses  and  chariots  ran  first  down  the 
right  side,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  course,  to  have  a  large  space, 
that  they  might  the  mor^  easily  pass  each 
other.  Rut  after  they  had  passed  the  farthest 
Mela  to  return  to  the  Carceres,  many  of 
the  chariots  were  left  so  far  behind  that  a  less 
space  to  run  in  was  sufficient.— See  Luhis- 
DEN*s  Anliqttities  of  Rome. 

(4)Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus  mentions  this 
circumstairite,  and  also  says,  that  in  chariot- 
races,  sometimes  one  horse  only  was  put  to 
each  car,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  four, 
and  occasionally  three ;  according  to  the 
practice  of  ancient  warriors  of  Greece. 
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which  DOW  stands  in  a  mutilated  state 
before  thd  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  La- 
terano.  Although  this  Circus  was  ori- 
ginally madQ  for  horse  and  chariot 
races,  it  was  likewise  used  as  a  theatre 
Tor  foot  races,  wrestling,  boxing,  com- 
bats with  wild  beasts,  and  other  exer- 
cises calculated  to  make  warriors  of  the 
Roman  youth  :  and  tradition  reports 
that  in  this  Circus  Androcles,  or  Andro- 
dus,  being  exposed  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts ,  was  recognised  by  a  lion  from 
whose  paw  he  had,  some  time  before, 
extracted  a  thorn ;  and  who,  instead  of 
tearing  his  antagonist  to  pieces,  fawned 
upon  him,  and  licked  his  hands.  The 
shape  of  the  Circus  Maximus  may  still 
be  traced,  as  may  the  Aqua  Crabra :  and 
the  houses  and  other  buildings  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the  side  of 
the  Forum  Boarium,  are  ail  erected  on 
ruins  of  the  Corridors  and  Arches  of  the 
Circus,  or  the  TaberruB,[^)  with  which 
the  Circus  formed  a  street. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Gregorio  sul  Monte 
Celio,  said  to  be  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Patrician  house,  and  to  re- 
tain its  ancient  shape. (>)  This  Church 
is  finely  situated ;  and  in  the  adjoining 
Garden  are  three  Chapels,  built  by 
S.  Gregorio.  The  first,  dedicated  to  his 
Mother,  St.  Silvia,  contains  her  Statue, 
by  Niccolo  Cordieri;  Frescos  on  the 
Ceiling,  by  Guido ;  and  four  Saints  in 
chiaro  scuro,  by  the  same  master. 
The  second  Chapel  contains  two  cele- 
brated Frescos;  the  one  painted  by 
Domenichino,  the  other  by  Guido,  in 
order  to  prove  which  was  the  better  ar- 
tist. That  by  Domenichino  represents 
the  Flagellation  of  St.  Andrew ! !  that  by 
Giiido  represents  the  same  Saint  going 
to  suffer  Martyrdom !  I  The  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  near  the  Altar, 
are  by  Guido.  The  third  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Statue  of  S.  Gregorio,  begun  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  finished  by  Cor- 
dieri. This  Garden  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Palace  of  the  CaBsars.(3) 

Terme  di  Tito.  These  Baths,  which, 
not  many  years  since,  were  completely 
choked  up  with  rubbish  and  vegetable 

(<)The  Tabemoe  oonuiieA  chiefljrof  trades- 
men's shops. 

(3)Thc  road  totheCoelian  Hill,  fromthcside 
opposite  to  the  Palatine,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  anpient  Clivus  Scauri. 
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earth,  apparently  thrown  in  to  destroy 
them,  are  now  open  to  the  light  of  day ; 
and  exhibit  beautiful  Frescos  in  as  per- 
fect preservation  as  they  could  have 
been  when  first  produced  by  the  artistes 
pencil  near  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Romans  learned  the  use  of  baths 
from  the  Greeks;  and  though,  at  Grst, 
employed  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
health,  they,  in  time,  became  an  object 
of  luxury  and  magnificence.  The  Baths 
of  Titus  were  smaller  than  those  of  Dio- 
clesian  and  Caracalla;  but  superior  ia 
pointof  architecture,  and  more  elegant- 
ly ornamented :  the  lower  part  of  the 
edifice  served  for  bathing;  the  upper 
part  for  academies  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cisQ^.  Communicating  with  the  Baths 
are  ruins  called  the  Palace  of  Titus ; 
where  the  Group  of  Laocoon  and  his 
Children  was  found ;  and)  not  fhr  hence, 
the  Belvedere  Meleager,  or,  al^cording 
to  Yisconti,  Mercury,  was  found  like- 
wise. Near  this  spot  were  the  Gardens 
of  Mecffinas ;  in  a  building  belonging 
to  which  Nero  stood  to  see  Rome  in 
flames:  and  adjoining  to  it  were  the 
houses  of  Horace  and  Virgil.  The  Baths 
of  Titus  are  damp. 

To  the  east  of  the  Palace  and  Baths  of 
Titus,  and  enclosed  in  a  Garden,  are  nine 
immense  Reservoirs,  called  Sette  Sale, 
which  evidently  belonged  to  the  Baths, 
and  are  tolerably  well  preserved.  They 
probably  derived  their  appellation  from 
the  ancient  name  of  the  spot  where  they 
are  situated,  which  was  S>«plt»oZtum. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  in  Monte.  This 
beautiful  Church,  not  far  distant  from 
the  Sette  Sale,  is  erected  upon  that  part 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus  which  was  added 
by  Domitian  and  Trajan ;  such,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  antiquaries ; 
because  the  brickwork  in  these  baths  is 
very  inferior  to  that  in  the  Baths  built 
by  Titiis. 

The  modern  Edifice  is  adorned 
with  twenty-four  magnificent  Columns, 
brought  from  Adrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli. 
The  Vase  for  holy  water  is  ancient. 
The  great  altar  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
precious  marbles;  the  Paintings,  which 

(3)  By  entering  thequadrangle,  and  ringing 
a  bell  on  the  right,  admittance  may  always 
be  obtained  to  the  Charch  and  Chapels  of 
San  Gregorio.  ^  They  are»  during  winter, 
damp  and  cold.* 
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adorn  its  Ticinity,  were  done  by  Anto- 
nio Cavallaccio,  who  lies  buried  here. 
The  side  aisles  are  embellished  with 
Landscapes,  by  GasiMiro  Poussin;  the 
figures  in  which  are  by  Niccolo  Poussin ; 
and  the  upper  Landscapes  are  remark- 
ably well  preserved.    The  Chapel  of  the 
Madonna,  at  the  end  of  the  left  side 
aisle, is  ornamented  with  Paintings  by 
Ca?alloccio,  and  very  fine  marbles.  The 
Steps  leading  down  to  the  Burial-place 
under  the  great  altar,  and  the  Burial- 
place  itself,  were  designed  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona:  and  here  are  other  Stairs, 
leading  to  the  ancient   Subterranean 
Ghurcb,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Baths, 
called  those  of  Titus,  and  famous  for 
being  the  Spot  where  Pope  S.  Silvestro 
held  a  council,  assisted  by  Constantine 
and  his  Mother.    The  Mosaic  Pavement, 
and  matted  Roof  of  the  Baths  (on  which, 
perhaps,  were  paintings),  still  remain 
perfect,  as  do  the  Walls :  and  here  no 
.  very  damp  air  is  encountered;  there- 
Jpre  invalids  may  go  down  with  safety. 
/     Cldesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.    This 
fine  Church,   which   owes   its  present 
form  to  Antonio  Sangallo,  has  a  double 
cupola,  like  St.  Peter's.    The  three  aisles 
are  divided  by  twenty  magnificent  Ro- 
man Doric  Columns  of  Grecian  Marble, 
taken  from  Dioclesian's  Baths:  the  cir- 
cular Wall  behind  the  great  dltar  made 
a  partof  Titus\s  Baths,  whence  the  Pave- 
ment of  the  Sacristy  likewise  was  taken. 
Here  is  a  Picture  of  S.  Margherita,  by 
Gnercino.    Here  also  is  the  Monument 
of  Julius  II.,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo, 
who  died  soon  after  he  had  finished 
,/ibe  much-admired  Figure  of  Moses  ;  in 
neonsequence  of  which  the  other  Figures 
were  done  by  Montelupo.    The  Monu- 
ments of  Cardinals  Margotti  and  Agucci 
were  executed  after  the  designs  ofDd- 
menichino ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tri- 
bona  is  an  Ancient  Pontifical  Chair,  in 
high  preservation.    The  Sacristy  con- 
i     taios  a  Picture,   by  Domenichino,  of 
I     St.  Peler  delivered  from  Prison. 
1        Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  delta  Ifavicella^ 

(>]  The  anfiquify  of  this  Galley  is  qnes- 
lioaed,  because  modem  arms  are  cut  on  it 
ia  Basso-rilievo. 

{*)  Penons  who  question  whether  this  was, 
or  was  not,  the  Temple  of  Claudius,  dbonld 
ramuU  FBONTDfUS  De  Jquceductibm^  art.  76. 
.|>- 145  ;ed.PO]eni,  1722,  4to. 


so  called  from  the  model  of  an  Ancient  | 

Galley,  said  to  have  been  a  votive  offer- 
ing, and  placed  before  it,by  Leo  X.(0  This 
Church,  designed  by  Raphael,  and  sop- 
posed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ca»trum  Peregrinorum^or  Barracks  for 
auxiliary  soldiers,  is  embellished  wKh 
fine  Columns  of  Porphyry  and  Granite, 
and  a  Frieze  beautifully  painted  in 
cAtaro  icuro,  by  Giolio  Romano  and 
Pierino  del  Vaga.  The  Presbytery, 
likewise,  was  painted  by  the  same  ar- 
tists; as  were  two  Altar-pieces  of  the 
Chapels,  one  representing  part  of  the 
Transfiguration,  the  other  the  Baptism 
of  our  Saviour. 

According  to  ^ome  writers  the  Villa 
Mattel  was  the  Castrum  Peregrinorum  * 
and  antiquaries  who  support  this  appa- 
rently well-founded  opinion  suppose 
the  Church  of  S.Maria  dclla  Navicella 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Mica  aurea  of  Domitian.  This  Church 
was  originally  called  5.  Maria  in  Dom- 
mt'ca,  which  may  probably  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  Domitiana  Mica. 

Near  this  spot  is  the  Arch  of  the  Con- 
sul Dolabella*,  over  which  Nero  erected 
an  Aqueduct,  to  supply  his  Golden  House 
with  water. 

ChiesadiS,  Stefano  Rotondo,  for-  i,--^ 
merly  the  Temple  of  Claudius.  (>)  This 
beautiful  and  interesting  Edifice  was 
buiH  by  Agrippina  in  honour  of  her 
husband  Claudius ;  destroyed  by  Nero, 
and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian;  which  ac-  • 
counts  for  the  Columns  not  being  uni- 
form. It  seems  to  have  had  two  en- 
trances. The  inferior  part  still  retains 
the  precise  form,  together  with  all  tho 
majesty,  of  an  ancient  Temple;  and  is 
embellished  with  a  double  row  of  Co- 
lumns, fifty-eight  in  number,  and  chief- 
ly granite.  It  has  a  modern  roof,  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  Church  by 
Pope  St.  Simplicius,  and  is^  during 
winter,  damp  and  cold.  P] 
\^ Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
This  Obelisk,  covered  with  Hierogly- 
phics, and  generally  supposed  to  have 

(3)  The  cburdiet  of  I^  NaTicella,  and  San 
Stefano  Rolondo,  are  generally  shut :  but  the 
Sacristan  of  the  former  lives  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  sacristan  of  the  latter  may  he  found 
daily,  at  the  new  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
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b«en  madeatHeliopolis  522  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  ^as  brought  to  Rome 
by  Augustus ;  found  in  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus ;  and  placed  in  its  present  situation 
by  Sextus  V.  Its  height,  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  Cross,  is  one  hundred 
and  tifvel  ve  English  feet :  and,  according 
to  some  opinions,  it  was  executed  by 
order  of  an  Egyptian  monarch,  who 
died  420  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Its  height,  exclusive  of  the  Pedestal,  is, 
according  to  Yasi,  seventy-four  Paris 
feet ;  and  the  Pedestal  he  computes  at 
twenty-five. 

To  record  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and 
to  adorn  their  temples  and  their  tombs, 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  Egyp- 
tian obelisks;  and  most  of  those  which 
now  ornament  Rome  are  engraved  with 
hieroglyphics ;  which,  could  we  under- 
stand them  well,  might  throw  important 
light  oh  the  history  of  past  ages. 
I  y^  Statues,  and  Obelisks  in  the  Piazza 
v^  di  l^onte  Cavallo—so  called  from  the 
admirable  sculpture  with  which  it  is 
embellished :  namely,  two  Colossal  Fi- 
gures, supposed  to  represent  Castor  and 
Pollux,  each  holding  a  Horse.  These 
Twin-gods,  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  are  esteemed  the  finest 
things  of  their  description  at  Rome; 
especially  that  done  by  Phidias.  They 
once  adorned  Athens,  and  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
Rome,  from  Alexandria,  by  Constantine, 
in  whose  Baths  they  were  found;  though 
some  authors  tell  us  they  were  sent  to 
Nero,  as  a  present,  from  Tirtdates,  King 
of  Armenia.  The  Horses  are  ill  executed, 
and  chiefly  modern. — The  Obelisk, 
which  stands  between  the  Statues,  was 
erected  by  Pius  VI.  It  is  composed  of  red 
granite ;  measures  forty  five  Paris  feet, 

(0  The  cirailar  Basin  belonging  to  the 
Fountain  of  Monfe  Cavallo  is  said  tobe  one 
of  the  largest  pieces  of  granite,  of  (his  de- 
scription, ih  Rome. 

(*)  Considerable  remains  of  this  Theatri- 
dittm  may  be  seen  in  a  Garden  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Convent  of  S.Bernardo;  but 
now  let  to  a  Calico-printer,  whose  door  of  en- 
trance is  Qpposite  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria degUAngeli.  Between  thisl'heatreandthe 
Temples  were  buildings  which  might,  per- 
haps, have  contained  the  Ulpian  Library, 
removed  hither  from  Trajan's  Forum. 

(3)  The  ancient  Romans  played  with  several 
kinds  of  balls;  namely,  the  Harpastumj  or 


without  the  Pedestal;  and  originally 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  (0 
Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardo.  This  Edifice, 
the  ancient  form  and  roof  of  which  are 
quite  perfect,  merits  notice,  as  belong- 
ing to  Dioclesian's  Baths.  Some   per-  ^. 
sons  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Calda-    ' 
rium  balneum,  or  hot-bath;  but  the 
more  general  opinion  is,  that  this  Ro- 
tondo,  and  the  one  opposite  to  it,  now 
serving  as  a  public  granary,  near  the 
Villa  Negroni,  were  Temples  dedicated 
to  Apollo  and  iCsculapius.  The  convent 
and  garden  of  the  monks  of  S.  Bernardo, 
the  church,  convent,  and  garden  of  the 
Carthusians,  the  public  granaries,    to- 
gether with  a  large  space  called  Piazza  dt 
Termini^    a   corruption    of  the  word 
Thermw,  all  likewise  belonging  to  Dio- 
ciesian^s  Baths;  which  Building  seemfr 
to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
and  nearly  of  a  square  form,  enclosing 
Halls,  where  youths  were  instructed, 
and  where  men  of  learning  assembled, 
to  read  their  compositions;  an  open 
Theatre,  where  Shows  were  exhibited 
in  fine  weather  ;(>)  the  Natatio;  the 
Sphatriiterium;  the  Xystum;  the  Apo- 
dyterium;  the  Hypocaustum;  and  the 
different  Baths,— namely,  the  FHgida^ 
rium,  Tepidarium,    Caldarium,  and 
Laconicum,  Three  sides  of  the  Natatio, 
where  persons  swam  in  the  open  air, 
were  bouiuiedby  Porticos  (it  occupied 
what  Is  now  the  Cloister  of  the  Cartha- 
sians) ;  on  each  side  of  these  Porticos 
Yf  ere  Basilica  and  /)t<Ft(v,  where  public 
assemblies  were  held,  and  sumptuous 
entertainments    given :— adjoining   to 
these  apartments  was  an  Oblong  Court, 
probably  the  place  for  playing  at  ball;(3> .. 
and,  immediately  behind  the  Natatio  ^ 
was  the  Xystum,^!^)  where  the  Gladiators 


foot-ball,  which,  being  placed  between  two 
companies  of  young  men,  they  strove  -who 
should  drive  it  through  the  other's  goal :  the 
Pila,  so  called  from  being  stuffed  with  hair: 
the  Follis,  so  called  from  being  made  of  a 
bladder;  and  with  this  old  men  and  children 
played:  the  Paganica,  a  ball  stuffed  with 
feathers;  which  derived  its  name  from  Til- 
lages, where  it  was  chiefly  seen :  and  the 
2'rigonalis,  an  appellation  common  to  the 
Pila  and  FoUis,  and  allusive  to  the  form  of 
the  tennis-courts,  where  the<e  balls  were 
used. 

(4)  The  Xystum  is  supposed  to  have  served 
occasionally  as  a  Pinacotheca. 
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and  Wresllergeibibiied  io  bad  wettber : 
this  is.  now  tbe  Gburcb  of  Santa  Maria 
degii  Angeli.    Tbe  Batbs,  properly  so 
Bamed,  extended  in  a  straight  line  op- 
posite to    tbe  ThBiUridium  and  Bi' 
bUaHkeea,  Tbe  ApodgUrium^  or  Great 
Hall,  where  tbe  bathers  undressed  and 
dressed  tbemselves,  was  io  tbe  centre  of 
(be  Baths,  whieh  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  eight  aparlmeots ;  four  being  on  one 
side  of  tbe  ApodyUrium,  and  fonr  on 
tfeie  other : — tbe  first,  in  each  row,  was 
tbe  Frigiddrium,  or  Cold  bath;  the 
second  the  Tepidarium^  or  Tepid  Bath; 
tbe  third  tbe  Caldeaiun^  or  Hot  Bath; 
and  the  fourth  tbe  Lae^nicum^  or  Ya- 
poor  Batb.    The  Baths  communicated 
with  each  otber-Hind  under  the  Apedy* 
twhttn  were  flues  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
degree  of  beat.    In  tbe  centre  of  the 
Baths  likewise  was  tbe  Hypoeaustum, 
or  Great  Stove;  wtience  hot  water  was 
conveyed  in  pipes,  and  hot  air  in  floes, 
to  the  different  chambers  :  and  this 
part  of  tbe  Boilding,  wliicb  is  still  pre- 
served, serves  as   an  Atrium  to  the 
Carthusian  Church.    The  Conisterutm, 
containing  sand  with  which  tbe  wrest- 
lers were  rubbed,  after  being  anointed 
with  oil,  and  the  Mkfotbesiumj,  a  shop 
Ibmished  with    oils,  ointments,  and 
perfumes,  for  the. use  of  the  bathers, 
were  probably  near  the  Hypocaustum: 
and  at  each  extremity  of  the  Xystwn 
was  a  CanHBdium^  or  Open  Court,  sur- 
rounded with  Porticos.    In  tbe  Villa 
Negroni  are  renMins  of  tbe  Great  Re- 
servoir for  water— and,  encompassing 
the  eiterlor  of  the  Baths,  were  walks 

L    shaded  with  plane-trees.(0 

1/^   Ckiesa  di  Santa  Mdria  degli  Angeli. 

V  Pius'  IV.  dedicated  DiocIesian*s  Baths  to 
sacred  uses,  because  the  Christians  who 
boilt  them  suffered  martyrdom  :  and 
Michael  Angeio,  who  was  employed  to 
erect  tbe  Church,  finding,  among  the 
nrins  of  these  Baths,  an  immense  apart- 
nMDf,  supported  by  stupendous  Columns 
oforiental  granite  (the  Xyttum  already 

(•)  The  expense  of  bathing  in  a  public  t>ath 
It  Borne  was  equivalent  to  about  one  half- 
pnmy  for  an  adult ;  but  for  a  child  nothing. 
The  rich  had  their  persons  rubbed  with  oils 
aad  ointments  of  great  value.  Hot  baths 
were  only  used  at  a  stated  hour  of  the 
evraing.  Each  man  stopped  at  tbe  bath 
Tthich  he  judged  proper  for  himself :  and  it. 


mentioned),  formed  it  into  the  present 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  The 
entrance  to  this  m^estic  Edifice,  which 
may  vie  with  St.  Peter's  in  beauty,  was 
a  Cdldarium  belonging  to  the  Baths, 
and  contains  the  Monuments  of  Carlo 
Maratta  and  Salvator  Rosa.  The  Church 
itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross ; 
Its  length  being,  f^om  the  Entrance  to 
the  High  Altar,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  Paris  feet;  its  transversal  Nave 
(supposed  to  have  been  the  Xyitum) 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
by  seventy  four  wide,  and  eighty-four 
high ;  and  its  ancient  Columns,  already 
mentioned,  each  formed  out  of  a  single 
block  of  Granite,  sixteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  Capitals  and  Bases 
inclusive,  forty-three  feet  high.  The 
Pavement  is  beautiAil,  and  contains  a 
celebrated  Meridian  by  Monsignor 
Bianchint  Near  the  great  altar  is  a 
Picture,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  of  the  Baptism 
of  our  Saviour,  much  injured  by  time ; 
and  another  of  the  Martyrdom  of  6.  Sc- 
bastiano,  by  Domenlchino,  in  good 
preservation  !l  This  Chnrch  also  con- 
tains a  fine  Plotin'e  of  the  fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  by  Pompeo  Battoni ;  and  another 
Of  St.  peter  raising  Tabitha,  by  Placldo 
Costanza. 

The  Pwpt*t  Of  I- Cellar,  near  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  merits  notice,  as  it 
is  a  well-preserved  part  ofDioclesian's 
Baths. 

Giatdimo  di  Sallustio.  Beyond  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Vittoria,  on  the 
way  to  the  Porta  Pia,  the  second  Garden- 
door  to  the  left  (which is  seldom  locked), 
leads  to  the  once-magnificent  Town- 
house, Circus,  and  Villa  Subwrbana{^)  of 
the  Roman  Historian,  Sallust :  the  two 
former  having  been  constructed  on  the 
Quirtnal  Hill,  the  last  having  occupied 
the  space  between  the  Porta  Salara  and 
the  Porta  Pinciana  ;(^)  which  space,  now 
occupied  by  the  Lodovisi,  and  other 
villas,  was  not  enclosed  within  (he  walls 
of  Rome  till    AUreiian   extended  its 

m 

be  made  use  of  the  Laconicwn,  he  returned 
through  the  different  hot  baths;  and  was 
thus  oooted  gradually  before  he  reached  the 
Apodifterium. 

(•)  The  villas  immediately  without,  and 
near  to  the  city-walls-,  were  called  Subiif- 
bana^  in  opposition  to  those  at  a  distance. 

(3' See  UimSDEiCStMiquiUesofliome^ 
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boundaries.  Antiquaries  suppose  these 
two  Domains  of  Sallust  were  in  course 
of  time  united;  and  both,  during  the 
reign  ofHonorius,  a.  d.  409,  fell  a  prey 
to  Alaric ,  who  (entering  Rome  by  the 
Porta  Salara)  laid  waste  the  Gardens, 
and  fired  all  the  Buildings  they  con» 
tained.  About  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  after  the  death  df 
Sallust,  his  Villa  Suburbanabec&tAe  the 
{•roperty  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  and 
Aurelian  enriched  it  with  a  Hy  ppodrome, 
vestiges  of  which  may  be  traced  at  the 
Villa  Cesi.  The  Terrace  of  the  Casino 
Barberini  (nearly  oppositeto  the  Garden- 
door)  commands  a  magnificent  view; 
and  from  this  spot  part  of  Servius 
TulUus*$  Wall  may  be  distinctly  seem 
it  is  built  with  peperino,  and  supports 
ttn  Agger,  or  broad  Platform  of  earth, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  there 
evidently  was  a  deep  trench ;  and  this 
Wall  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Ca- 
sino to  the  end  of  the  enclosure  near 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Vittorfa.  The 
Terrace  probably  was  the  site  of  the 
Mansion  in  which  Sallust  resided:  and 
beyond  this  spot,  toward  the  Porta  Pia, 
is  a  green  uncultivated  Hillock,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Collina>  and 
supposed  to  be  the  Campus  Sceieratus, 
where  Vestals  who  broke  their  vows 
were  entombed  alive.  The  Hillock  is 
within  the  ancient  Agger,  or  boundary 
of  the  City;  and  possibly  the  vault  in 
which  the  polluted  Vestals  were  en- 
tombed may  still  exist.(<)  To  the  left  of 

(>)  Dionyisius  of  Halicarnassus  gives  the 
following;  aocoont  of  the  Vestal  Virgins:— 
"They  were  at  first  only  four  in  number; 
afterwards  six.  They  live  in  the  Temple  of 
their  Goddess;  where  every  person  of  both 
sexes  may  enter  during  the  day;  but  no 
person  of  the  male  sex  during  the  night. 
The  Vestals  are  ten  years  learning  to  execute 
Iheir  sacred  functions,  ten  years  acting  as 
Priestesses^  and  ten  years  more  teaching 
the  young  Vestals;  after  which  period  ( thirl  y 
years  in  all )  Ibey  are  at  lilierty  to  resign 
Ihcir  crowos  and  marry ;  very  flew,  however, 
do  this.  A  Vestal  who  breaks  her  vows  is 
stripped  of  her  crown,  fillets,  and  other  holy 
ornaments,  scourged,  and  then  placed  on  a 
small  couch,  and  followed  by  her  relatives 
to  the  Porta  Collina;  where,  on  arriving^ 
she  is  clad  in  a  funeral  garb  and  entonib«l 
alive,  in  a  subterranean  chamber,  close  to 
the  City- wall,  but  within  it.'' 


the  Hillock,  on  the  descent  tdward  the 
Circus  of  Sallust,  is  a  Mass  of  Ruing, 
probably  belonging  to  his  Mansion, 
which  seems  to  have  extended  from  the 
Casino  Barberini  to  this  spot.  Below 
these  Ruins  is  a  Path  on  the  left,  which 
leads  to  a  Temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina,{*) 
The  Walls  and  Roof  are  perfect;  the 
Vestibule  has  two  Niches  for  stataes, 
the  Temple,  its  Cella  excepted,  is  cir^ 
cular,  with  six  Niches  for  statues.  The 
entrance  to  the  Gella  has  two  large 
Niches  for  statues,  and  what  appear  to 
have  been  two  small  Niches :  the  Cella 
contains  one  large  Niche  for  the  statue 
of  the  goddess;  and  the  Door  through 
which  the  Priests  seem  to  have  entered 
this  Cella  communicates  with  dark 
Vaulted  Passages,  probably  built  for 
their  use.  Beyond  the  Temple,  and 
leading  toward  the  Casino  Barberini,  H 
a  Path  which  presents  a  good' view  of 
the  Circus  i  Its  form  may  be  clearly 
traced;  and  part  of  its  Spina,  once 
adorned  with  the  Obelisk  now  erected 
before  the  Church  ofTrinita  de*  Monti, 
is  stlH  disooverable.(3)  A  Path  on  the 
left  leads  round  the  base  of  the  Casino 
to  a  Small  Door,  the  entrance  to  Sallust s 
Reservoir  of  Waiter^  with  whkh  his 
grounds  were  irrigated;  and  hence  a 
Path  to  the  right  leads  up  to  the  Ter- 
race. 

-  Another  part  of  Sallust's  Domain 
(which  is  entered  at  a  Gate  numbered 
<'a,*'  in  the  Vicolo  delle  Fiamme),  cnn- 

(a)  After  theTossofthebatlleof  Trasimenuf, 
the  Romans  vowed  a  Temple  to  Venus  Ery- 
cina,  and  built  it  on  the  outside  of  the  Porta 
Collina.  It  had  probably  been  destroyed  by 
some  accident ;  for  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards it  was,  according  to  Livy,  restored  on 
or  near  the  same  spot.  The  Temple  in  ques- 
tion answers  to  the  place  where  the  Tempki 
of  Venus  Erycina  seems  to  have  stood;  and 
that  there  was  a  Temple  of  Venos  in  the 
Domain  of  Sallust  appears  certain,  from 
inscriptions  published  by  Gruter.    See  Jjo- 

MISDEN. 

(3)  Sallust  eould  not  have  placed  tlu» 
Obelisk  00  (he  Spina  of  his  Circus:  beeanse  he 
died  six  years  before  Egypt  was  conquered 
by  Augustus;  and  consequently  before  any 
obelisk  was  brooght  to  Rome.  It  might  have 
been  erected  by  Claudius,  or  Aurelian.    See 
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tiiD8,on  the  right  of  the  gate,  a  small 
Dwelling,  under  ivhich  tiro  ancient 
Mimie  Pavements  are  discoverable, 
together  with  what  appear  to  have  been 
H(ftBaths,hnd  a  Furnace  for  heating 
titer;  and  to  the  left  of  this  Dwelling 
ifitloDg  range{<}  of  vaulted  Apartments, 
resembling  Baths  and  Reservoirs. 

Some  of  the  finest  scoipture  eitant 
VIS  found  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust. 

{/-OheU$k  ofS.  Maria  Maggiore.  This 
Obelisk  is  of  red  Egyptian  Granite;  and 
forty-three  feet  in  height,  withoat  the 
Pedestal :  it  was  brooghl  to  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius ;  and  served  as 
one  of  the  omameuts  to  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus;  whence  it  was  taken, 
bfSextus  v.,  and  placed  in  its  present 
sitaation. 

\/^olumnin  the  Piazza  diSantaMaria 
Kaggiore.  This  Corinthian  fluted  Co- 
luma,  of  Parian  Marble,  was  (as  already 
mentioned)  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace. 

[f^BasUica  di  Santa  Maria  Maggiore>i*\ 
Jfi^This  Church,  which  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  was  erected 
apon  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  about  the  year 
352;  aad  afterwards  enlarged  by  Sex- 
tos III.  It  was  likewise  repaired  by 
Benedict  XIV. ;  who  found,  about  eight 
Nms  below  the  pavement  of  the  Church, 
a  black  and  white  Mosaic  Marble  Pave- 
nient,  of  that  kind  invented  by  Alexan- 
der Se¥erug.(3)  The  Nave  is  supported 
i  Of  antique  Ionic  Columns,  thirty-six  of 
wbich  are  white  marble,  and  four  gra- 
nite. The  Baldacchino  is  supported  by 
taiiqae  Columns  of  Porphyry.  The 
wch  which  separates  the  Choir  from 
we  Nare  is  decorated  with  Mosaics  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  Chapel  of  Sex- 
^  v.,  built  after  the  designs  of  Fon- 
^^*f  is  encrusted  with  fine  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  Corinthian  Pilasters, 

.  0)  Pfirtona  who  wi«h  to  visit  these  Ruins, 
JJjnediately  after  having  seen  that  part  of 
JjjMt's  grounds  which  contains  bis  Circus, 
"<*'d,  on  returning  (brough  the  Garden- 
Plenear  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  ViKoria, 
P^  that  Church,  and  then  go  down  the 
J«et  00  the  right  to   the  Vicolo  delle 


{*)  Several  of  these  ancient  Gonrts  of  Jna- 
•w,  called  Bnsilicaa,  were  converted  into> 
^narches,  and atill  retain  their  originalappel- 
''^;  probably  because  ancient  churches 


Bassl-rilievi,  and  Paintings.  On  the 
right  stand  the  Tomb  and  Statue  of  Sex- 
tus  v.:  in  the  middle  is  the  Altar  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  enriched  witha  magni- 
ficent Tabernacle,  supported  by  four 
Angels  of  bronze  gilt;  and  on  the  left, 
the  Tomb  of  Pius  V.  Among  the  Paint- 
ings those  most  admired  are,  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Pompeio  Battoni,  and 
the  Boly  Family,  by  AgostinO  Masucci. 
The  Borghese  Chapel,  built  by  Paul  v., 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  marbles,  paintings, 
and  sculpture.  On  the  right  stands  the 
Tomb  of  the  Pontiff,  surmounted  by  his 
Statue:  here,  likewise,  are  Statues  of 
Saints  Basil  and  David,  by  Niccolo  Cor- 
dieri;  and  the  Tomb  and  Statue  of  Cle- 
ment YIII.;  with  Statues  of  Aaron  and 
S.  Bernardo,  by  Cordieri  of  Lorrain. 
The  Paintings  between  the  windows, 
aod  on  the  arches  above  tbe  tombs,  are 
by  Guide  I  The  Altar  of  the  Madonna  is 
magnificently  decorated  with  oriental 
jasper,  agate,  and  lapis-lazuli :  and  on 
its  Entablature  is  a  fine  Basso-rilievo. 
The  Frescos  above,  and  round  tbe  Altar, 
and  in  the  vault  and  angles  of  the  Cupola, 
are  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino.  The  Sforza 
Chapel  was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 
This  Basilica  is  so  loaded  with  gilding 
and  other  ornaments,  that  is  resembles 
a  place  of  public  diversion  more  than  a 
Christian  temple.  Its  Baptistery  merits 
notice ;  as  the  Font,  recently  placed 
there,  is  remarkably  elegant;  and  tbe 
columns  which  embellish  the  apartment 
are  antique,  and  superb. 
iyOhelisk  ofS.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 
Thisobelisk,coveredwithHierogliphics, 
is  the  largest  at  Rome ;  and  supposed  to 
have  been  even  more.lofty  once  than  it 
is  at  present.  It  was  originally  placed 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Thebes,  by 
Ramises,  king  of  Egypt,  transported  to 
Rome  by  the  Son  of  Constantine,  and' 
erected,  in  its  present  situation,  by  Sex- 
were  sometimes  provided  with  tribunals. 
Basilicx  are  usually  open  from  sunrise 
till  sunset. 

(3)  The  Mosaic  Pavements  of  the  middle 
ages  were  called  Opus  Alexandrinvm,  from 
tte  inventor.  Mosaics,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  origrnaily  iaveoted  by  the  Per- 
sians :  for  they  were  used  in  Persia  during 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes;  thence  carried  into 
Assyria^  thence  to  Greece,  and,  some  ages 
after,  to  Rome. 
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lus  v.:  itsbeighl,  without  base  or  pe- 
destal, is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Eng- 
lish feet,  and  its  diameter  nine.(0 

1/^  BattisteriodiCostantino.  ThisEdi- 
fice  was  built  by  Constantine,  and  re^ 
paired  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Urban  VIII. ; 
its  form  is  octagon ;  and  three  steps  lead 
down  to  the  Font,  which  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Sarcophagus.  The 
Dome  is  supported  by  fifte  Porphyry 
Columns,  with  an  antique  Entablature^ 
and   contains   Paintings  representing 

-  the  Life  6f  St.  John  Baptist,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi.  Other  Paintings,  on  the  Walls, 
represent  ihe  Vision  of  Constantine; 
fats  battle  with  Maxentius;  and  the 
Destruction  of  the  Idols;  which  last  is 
by  Carlo  Martttta.  In  one  of  the  Chapels 
are  two  curious  fluted  Pillars,  of  verde 
antique ;  in  the  other,  two  columns  of 
Oriental  Alabaster ;  and  the  original  en- 
trance to  this  Baptistery  is  adorned 
with  two  noble  Pillars  of  Porphyry  and 
an  antique  entablature.  , 

I  y-    BasilicadiS,GiovanniinLaterano,[*) 

ly  This  stately  Edifice  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantine, and  called  the  Mother  Church 
of  Rome,  though  the  Church  ef  St.  Mar- 
tin and  St.  Luke  is  really  so.  Under  the 
great  Portico  is  a  semi-colossal  Statue 
of  Constantine,  found  In  his  Baths;  the 
Front  of  the  Building,  toward  the  Na- 
ples Gate,  is  beautiful ;  and  the  Bronze 
door,  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi, 
was  (according  to  general  belief)  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  Church  is  divided,  by  four 
rows  of  pilasters,  into  one  large  and  four 
small  aisles;  and  the  centre  aisle,  or 
nave,  is  adorned  with  Statues  of  the 
Apostles;  among  which  are  Saints  Tho- 
mas and  Bartholomew,  by  Le  Gros ;  and 
St.  Andrew,  St.  James  mfnor,  and  St. 
John,  by  Rusconi.  The  Pavement  is 
Mosaic.  The  Altar  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment is  adorned  with  four  magnificent 
fluted  Columns  of  bronze  gill,  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus;  and,  above  these 
columns,  is  a  Fjresco,  by  the  Cav.  d'Ar- 
pino,  representing    the  Ascension  of 

(«)  According  to  Vasi,  its  height  is  only 
ninety -nine  Paris  feet,  vnthoul  base  or 
pedestal. 

(>)  The  name  of  Laterano  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Plautius  Lateranus,  Consul 
elect,  who  engaged  with  Seneca  and  others  in 
the  great  conspiracy  against   Nero,   and 


our  Saviour  into  Heaven!    The  Taber> 
nacle,  formed  of  precious  marbles,  is 
placed  between  two  Angels  of  bronze 
gilt,  and  four  Columns  of  verde  antique. 
At  the  top  of  the  centre  aisle,  near  the 
great  altar,  are  two  superb  Columns  of 
red  Granite ;  and,  near  the  door  leading 
to  the  Baptistery,  two  fluted  Columns 
ofGlallo  Antico,  considered  as  the  finest 
specimens  extant  of  that  marble.    In 
this  Church  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Cav. 
d'Arpino,  Andrea    Sacchi,  and  Boni« 
face  VIII.;  the  last  of  which  is  orna- 
mented witha  Freseo,  supposed  to  have 
been  done  by  Giotto,  and  representing 
Boniface,  between  two  Cardinals,  pub- 
lishing the  first  Jubilee  of  the  Holy  Year, 
in  1300.    The  Corsini  Chapel  (to  the 
left  of  the  great  door)  is  particularly 
elegant;   and    was    erected    by  Cle- 
ment XII.,  in  honour  of  his  ancestor 
S.  Andrea  Corsini.    Over  the  Altar,  be- 
tween two  verde  antique  Columns,  is  a 
Portrait,  in  Mosaic,  beautifully  copied 
from  a  Painting  by  Guldo,  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini.    On  one  side  of  the  Chapel  is 
the  Monument  of  Clement  XII.;  said  to 
have  been- once  the  Tomb  ofAgrippa: 
it  was  taken  from  the  Pantheon';  and  is, 
in  point  of  shape,  the  most  beautiful 
Sarcophagus  extant.    On  the  opposite 
side,  stands  the  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri 
Corsini.    In  this  Chapel,  likewise,  are 
four  Statues,  representing  the  four  Cai^ 
dinal  Virtues ;  one  of  which.  Fortitude, 
is  by  Rusconi,  and  much  admired ;  as 
are  the  four  Bassi-rilievi  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Chapel.    The  Pavement  Is 
beautiful ;  and  the  Subterranean  Part  of ' 
this  Building  merits   notice;  as  it  is 
simple  and  appropriate,  and  contains  a 
fine  Pietd,    In  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni In  Laterano  is  an  Annunciation, 
designed,  if  not  executed,  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

Sedla  Santa.    This  Edifice  is  cele-/ 
brated  for  containing  twenty-eight  steps  ^ 
of  white  marble,  reputed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Ptflace  of  Pilate;  they 
were  covered  with  planks  of  wood,  by 
order  of  Clement  XII.,  to  prevent  their 

thereby  lost  his  life:  hence  bis  palace,  haying 
been  confiscated,  probably  remained  in  poa- 
session  of  the  Emperors  till  Constaatine 
gave  it  to  the  Cbureh,  and  built  the  Basilka 
of  S.  Giovanni,  properly  the  Pope's  Cathe- 
,dr...       . 
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being  worn  out  by  the  in«ltUiid«8  or 
persoos  who  ascend  them  on  Iheir 
bees. 
/^  Nor  far  hence  i8  an  Arch,  or  Tribune, 
adorned  with  Mosaics,  originally  placed 
in  the  TricUninin,  or  eailng-room  of  the 
pilaceof  S.  Leo,  to  perpetuate  the  event 
«rhis  having  crowned  Charlemagne 
KDperoroffche  West. 

ifi/Sfearra  CoMtr^nf.  This  Building 
BOW  makes  part  ofAurelian's  Wall  re- 
paired by  Honorius ;  though  it  formerly 
stood  on  the  outside  of  the  City :  it  was 
called  AmpkiUhMMXrum  Ca$tren$e^  be- 
cause appropriated  lo  military  games, 
and  combats  between  soldiers  and  wild 
beasts.  The  interior  of  the  Building 
may  be  seen  in  a  Garden  on  the  right  of 
tbeGhorch  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lenme;  nothing,  however,  remains  ei- 
cepiafew  Arches.  The  eiterior  part, 
vlucli  was  ornamented  with  two  rows 
of  colnmns,  should  be  viewed  Arom  the 
outside  of  the  Naples  Gate. 

BatUiea  di  Santa  CrocB  in  GaruSA- 
MRiM.  This  Ghorch,(>)  one  of  the  seven 
BoiilieiB  of  Rome,  was  erected  by  Con* 
stantine  near  an  ancient  Seuorimn; 
which  seems  to  have  been  converted 
into  the  entrance  of  the  Church  ;  and 
malLes  a  magnificent  Yestibole.  The 
approach  from  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano 
0  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  is  partku- 
iarly  handsome;  and  displays  fine  re- 
nains  of  the  ancient  Walls  of  Rome : 
the  Gharch  derives  its  name  from  part 
ofthe  Cross  which  St.  Helena  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  here. 
On  each  side  of  the  great  door  is  a  Vase 
for  holy  water,  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Siena ;  and,  like 
them,  containing  Marble  Fishes  beauti* 
foliyeiecuted.  The  Nave  is  supported 
by  eight  fine  columns  of  Egyptian  gra- 
Bite;  and  its  Ceiling  adorned  with  a 
Fresco,  by  Conrad. Giaquin to,  who  like- 
wise painted  that  part  of  the  Ceiling  of 
the  Tribuna  which  is  over  the  High  Al- 
tar; the  other  part  was  done  by  Pinto- 
ricchio,  and  represents  the  Finding  of 
tbe  Cross.  The  High  Altar  is  adorned 
^ith  four  rare  Columns  of  breccia  coral- 
lina,  and  an  ancient  Sarcophagus  of 
^salt.  The  Pavement  of  the  Church  is 
antique.  This  Edifice  contains  the  sub- 
terranean Chapel  of  Sant*  Helena,  deco- 


rated with  carious  ancient  Mosaics,  and 
an  Inscription  in  her  honour. 

On  the  right,  coming  out  of  the  Church 
fm  a  Garden),  are  considerable  remains 
of  a  Building,  called  tAa  Temple  of  Ve- 
nue and  Cupid;  but,  more  probably, 
one  ofthe  Halls,  or  Temples,  which  ad- 
orned the  Baths  of  S.  Helena.  This  Gar- 
den likewise  exhibits  magnificent  re- 
mains of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct; 
and,  not  far  hence,  was  an  Altar  conse- 
crated to  Bad  Fortune. 

Chiesa  di  S'  BibiancL  Here  are  ei ght 
antique  Columns;  and  a  fine  antique 
Sarcophagus  of  oriental  alalMister,  with 
a  leopard*s  head  in  the  centre:  and 
here,  likewise,  is  a  celebrated  Statue  of 
S.  3ibiana,  by  Bernini. 
syiempio  di  Minerva  ifsdtca.  This 
picturesque  ruin  stands  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  in  a  Garden,  the  door  of  which  is 
generally  open.  The  Edifice  is  round 
without,  but  decagon  within ;  and  seems 
to  have  had  ten  windows,  and  nine  niches 
for  statues.  Here  was  found  a  cele- 
brated'Statue  of  Minerva  with  the  Ser- 
pent at  her  feet,  which  Statue  now  en- 
riches the  Vatican  Museum ;  but  whether 
this  Edifice  was,  or  was  not,  a  Temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Medica,  seems 
uncertain;  though  Bufus,  and  Victor, 
place  her  Tetaiple  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
Judging  by  the  Statues  of  JBscdlapius, 
Pomona,  Adonis,  Venus,  Hercules,  An- 
tinous,  and  the  Faun,  found  here,  this 
Building  must  have  been  decorated  with 
peculiar  magnificence. 

Between  the  Temple  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  in  the  same  Garden,  is  a  Co- 
lumharium  constructed  by  Lucius  Arun- 
tius  (who  was  Consul  under  Augustus), 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  himself, 
his  relatives,  and  freedmen.  it  consists 
of  two  small  Subterranean  Chambers; 
in  one  of  which  are  Niches  ( shaped  like 
pigeon-holes),  for  cinerary  urns:  and 
on  the  Boof  of  the  olher  are  remains  of 
Stucco  Ornaments,  and  Paintings.  Con- 
tiguous to  this,  is  a  Columbarium^ 
which  consists  of  one  Subterranean 
Chamber  only,  supposed  to  have  heen 
a  public  receptacle  for  the  ashes  ofthe 
Plebeian  Dead,  which  were  consigned 
to  common  earthen-ware  urns,  simply 
inscribed  with  a  name  and  an  exclama- 
tion of  sorrow. 


(')  It  i»difficult  fo  gain  admission  to  this  Church,  unless  it  Lc  very  early  in  the  morning. 

13. 
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//  Area  d%  GalliefM,  eommonly  called 
(^  Area  di  S.  Vtto.  According  to  the  In- 
scription on  this  Arch,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  whose  name  it 
bears,  it  is  Doric ;  and  proves  the  de- 
cline of  architecture  in  the  days  of  Gal* 
llenus. 

Remains  of  five  AqtJieducts  are  disco* 
verable  in  this  quarter  of  the  Chy  : 
namely,  the  Martian,  Tepulan,  Julian, 
Claudianf  and  Anio  Novus^  and  near 
the  Church  of  S.  Eusebio  is  a  consi* 
derable  ruin  of  a  Castetlum  of  one  of 
these  Aqueduetst 

C'kiesa  di  S.  Prastede,  The  great 
altar  of  this  ancient  Edifice  is  adorned 
with  a  handsome  Baldacchino,  support- 
ed by  four  fine  Columns  of.  Porphyry; 
the  Tribuna  contains  ancient  Mosaics; 
and  leading  to  it  are  magnificent  Steps 
of  Rosso  Anlico,  composed  of  the  largest 
blocks  extant  of  that  rare  marble, 
the  Fauns  of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican 
excepted.  In  this  Church  is  a  Column^ 
supposed  to  be  that  our  Saviour  was 
fastened  to*  when  scourged.  In  the 
Sacristy  is  a  Painting  of  the  Flagella- 
tion) by  GiuliQ  Romano;  and  in  one  of 
the  Chapels  are  three  Paintings  relative 
to  the  Life  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  an 
English  Painter,  named  Sterne  :  they 
are  well  executed,  and  dated  1741. 
^'-^'his  Church  leads  to  the  Catacombs. 
1  /  Campidoglio,  The  Bill*  said  to  have 
V/  been  originally  called  Saturnius,  from 
the  ancient  town  of  Saturnia,  of  which, 
according  to  report,  it  was  the  Citadel, 
and  afterwards  denominated  Tarpeius, 
from  Tarpeia,  who  admitted  the  Sabines 
into  the  fortress  erected  there,  was 
likewise  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Capitolium,  because  when  Tarquiu  the 
elder  ordered  tbe  foundations  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  to  be  laid  on  this  spot, 
tbe  workmen,  while  digging,  found  a 
human  skull :  inconsequence  of  which, 
the  augurs  predicted  that  Rome  would 
become  mistress  of  the  world.  But 
although  the  whole  Hill  was  called  Ca-^ 
pitolinitSi  Livy  distinguishes  the  Arx, 
or  Citadel,  from  the  Capitolium.    The 

(0  Tke  custom  of  -aheltering  banisbed 
persons  and  criiuiuato  is  supposed  to  kave 
been  introdiiced  iota  Italy  by  the  Pelasin, 
and  derived  by  them  from  the  Asiatics,  as  it 
prevailed  in  (he  Ea^t  during  the  days  of 
Moses. 


Ibrmer  stood-  on  the  eminence  toward 
the  Tiber;  the  latter  on  the  eminence 
toward  the  Quirinal ;  and  between  these 
was  Romulus's  Common  Asylum  for  cri- 
minals of  various  denominations.  From 
the  Forum  three  ascents  led  to  these 
eminences;  one,  by  the  hundred  steps 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  contiguous  to  the 
Tiber ;  a  second,  by  the  Clivus  Capito* 
linus,  which  commenced  at  the  Arch 
of  Tiberius  (near  the  present  Hospital 
of  tbe  Consolazione),  proceeding  to  the 
Citadel  by  a  winding  path;  and  a  third 
by  the  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less 
steep  than  the  others,  was  therefore 
chosen  as  the  road  by  which  tbe 
triumphant  generals  were  conveyed 
to  the  Capitol :  this  ascent  began  at  the 
Arch  of  Seplimius  Severus,  and  thence, 
winding  to  the  left,  passed  near  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  and  between  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  that  of 
Fortune^  to  the  Intermontium,  wbere 
Romulus  established  his  asylum  for  cri- 
minals. (0 

When  we  recollect  the  number  of 
splendid  edifices  which  adorned  this 
ancient  Capitol,  we  are  led  to  think  its 
extent  must  have  been  immense ;  but 
when- we  view  the  spot,  and  see  how 
circumscribed  it  is,  we  can  only  account 
for  the  number  of  its  temples  by  con- 
cluding that  here,  as  in  various  parts  of 
the  City,  one  was  frequently  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  another.    Scipio  Na- 
sica  surrounded  the  Square  of  the  an- 
cient Capitol  with  Porticos ;  and  in  its 
centre  stood  tbe   Triumphal   Arch  of 
Nero.    The  most  ancient  Temple  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Feretriusy(>)  built  by  Ro- 
mulus; and  its  interior  dimensions  are 
reported  to  have  been  only  ten  Paris 
feel  in  length,  and  five  ib  breadth. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  «*R<>- 
mulus,  after  his  first  triumph,  erected  a 
Temple  oa  the  summit  of  the  Capttoline 
Hill,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Feretrius ;  and, 
judging  by  the  present  remains,  this 
building  was  diminutive;  the  greatest 
extent  of  its  walls  being  less  than  fifteen 
feel."    The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 

{»)  The  word  Feretrius  is  supposed,  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  to  signify  above 
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ttiios,  fioished  by  Tarqainlas  Saperbu, 
tnd  afterwards  consecrated  by  the  Con- 
sq}  Horatius  PuWillus,  was  much  larger; 
and  when  consumed  by  ligfatning,  which 
happened  more  than  once,  seems  to 
have  increased  in  magnttode  every  time 
itrose  from  its  ashes.  The  last  person 
who  rebntli  this  Temple  was  Domitian, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  expended  twelve 
thousand  talents  merely  in  gilding  it. 
Here  were  deposited  the  spoils  of  con- 

guered  nations,  as  offerings  to  the  gods 
rom  the  Senate,  Consuls,  and  Empef  ors 
of  Rome.  It  appears  that  several  steps 
ted  ap  to  this  Edifice;  which  Nardini 
places  on  the  eminence  where  now 
stands  the  Church  of  the  Araceli ;  and  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  he  supposes 
to  have  stood  behind  the  Palazzo  de' 
Consenratori.  Donatos,  however  pre- 
cisely reverses  the  manner  of  placing 
them;  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Fa- 
bretti,  |who  tbinks  he  discovered  the 
fomidatioas  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
CapitoUnus  when  the  Cafferelli  family 
levelled  tbe  ground  between  their  t^- 
lazzo  and  that  of  the  Conservator!;  and 
^  judging  from  the  report  of  Dionysias  of 
flalicamassus,  we  have  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
tritts  certainly  was  raised  by  Romulus 
on  that  eminence  where  Donatus  places 
it.  Moreover,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
CapitoUnus  is  said  to  have  been  well 
preserved  during  the  reign  of  Honorios ; 
and  not  entirely  destroyed  till  the  ele- 
venth century ;  therefore  we  may  sup- 

(0  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  when  meo- 
(ioniDg  this  Temple,  say»,  **  II  was  erected 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  on  a  ragged 
part  of  the  Capiloline  Hill,  made  capable  to 
sustain  its  fouodations  by  means  of  high 
walls,  and  an  extensive  terrace."  He  like- 
wise speaks  of  its  size  as  immense;  and  so 
does  livy.  The  Edifice  consisted  of  three 
l^mples ;  that  in  tbe  centre  being  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  right  to  Minerva,  and 
tliat  on  the  left  to  Juno.  Statues  of  these 
divinities,  represented  as  silting  on  chairs, 
were  placed  in  their  respective  Temples,  and 
originally  made  of  potter's  clay ;  but  Trajan 
exchanged  them  for  statues  of  gold:  and 
here  Dkcwisie,  in  tbe  days  of  the  Emperors, 
was  a  Golden  Statue  of  Victory,  which  is  said 
tobaveweighcd  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds. 

Lumisden  supposes  we  have  an  elevation 
<>'  U&e  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 


pose  its  massive  foundations  to  have 
been  so  far  perfect  when  the  Cafferelli 
family  levelled  the  ground,  that  Fabret- 
ti,  knowing  from  ancient  historians  the 
dimensions  of  tbe  Temple  In  question, 
and  the  manner  in  wliich  Its  founda- 
tions were  laid,  was  likely  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  as  to  whether  be  bad 
or  had  not  discovered  them.(')  Some 
antiquaries,  however,  maintain  that 
this  Edifice  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Capttoiiae  Hill,  near  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  Here  also  were  the 
Temples  of  Fortuna  Primigenla,  Obse- 
quens,  Privata,  and  Viscosa;  Isis  and 
Serapls,  V^ius  Erycina,  Juno  Moneta, 
etc.,  embellished  by  statues  without 
and  within;  so  that  the  Capitol  was  de* 
#ominated  the  Hall  of  the  Gods.  (»)  But 
of  these  magnificent  edifices,  scarce  a 
wreck  remains ;  therefore  the  modern 
Capitol  hears  no  resemManee  to  the  an- 
cient. The  present  Steps  and  Two  Side 
Bofldings  of  the  latter  were  planned  by 
Michael  Angelo,  at  the  command  of 
Paul  in. ;  and  the  Front  Of  the  8enator*i 
Mansion  was  likewise  rebuilt  after  tbe 
design  of  Michael  Angelo.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Steps  are  two  Lionesses  in 
basalt,  of  Egyptian  workmanship;  and 
on  the  left  side  two  Afches,  under  which 
afe  large  stones,  supposed  to  have 
made  part  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  .On  the 
top  of  the  Steps  are  two  Colossal  Statues, 
reputed  to  be  Greek  sculpture,  but  more 
probably  Roman;  one  represents  Cas- 

tolinus  preserved  in  one  of  the  Bassi-rilievi 
of  Marcus  Aurelius's  Triumphal  Arch,  which 
Basso-rilievo  is  now  placed  in  thie  Wall  of  the 
Staircase  of  tbe  Palazzo  de*  Conservatori. 
Lumisden  likewise  mentions,  that  iu  the 
Wall  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus,  on 
the  side  next  to  Minerva's  altar,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Roaae  drove  a  nail  annually, 
on  the  Ides  of  September;  whereby  tbey 
reckoned  the  Years  of  the  State  according 
to  the  number  of  nails ;  and  he  adds,  that 
the  Roman  peasants  long  continued  to  reckon 
their  own  and  their  children's  ages,  by  driv- 
ing noits  into  the  walls  of  their  cottages. 

J(a>  It  appears,  from  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus, that  theCapltoline  Hill  also  abounded 
with  Mdlcuim,  each  of  which  contained  an 
Altar  raised  to  some  Divinity,  or  protecting 
geniifs:  but  these  Edifices  were  not  conse- 
crated like  Temples. 
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tor,  and  the  olh«r  Pollui,  with  their 
respective  Borges.  On  a  line  with  these 
Statues  are  heautifully-eiecuted  Tro* 
phiesy  ealled  those  ofMarius ;  but  rather 
jmpposed  to  have  been  done  in  honour 
of  Trajan's  victories  over  the  Daeians. 
Tliey  once  adorned  a  Castellwn  of  the 
Julian  Aqueduct;  and  Piranesl  calls 
them  Trophies  of  Augustus.  On  the 
same  line  are  Statues  of  the  two  Sons 
of  Gonstantine>  together  with  two  Ro- 
man Mile-stones; that  numbered  <M,*' 
and  standing  on  the  right,  being  the 
Column  which  anciently  marked  the 
first  mile  of  the  Via  Appia;  that  on  the 
left  modem.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Square  is  a  Bronze  Equestrian  Stattti, 
once  gilt,  of  Marcus  Aurelius ! ! !  (^) 
This  is  the  only  antique  Bronze  Eques-v 
trian  Statue  eitant^  eieept  Fragments 
found  at  Pompeii.  Fronting  the  Steps 
is  the  Senator*8  Palace,  which  stands 
on  the  rains  of  the  Tabularium,{*)  or 
Repository  for  the  Tables  of  the  Laws; 
and  under  the  Entrance^door  is  a  Sta- 
tue of  Rome  triumphant,  in  Parian 
marble  draped  with  i^rphyry,  a  recum- 
bent Statue  of  the  Nile,  and  another  of 
the  Tiber,  both  in  Greek  marble.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Square  is  the  Pa- 
laazo  de'  Conservator!  ;and  on  the  north 
ihe  Museo  Capitolino«  Beyond  the  far- 
mer are  Steps  Ivhich  lead  up  to  the  spot 
where,  according  toDonatus  and  Fa- 
bretti,  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus;  n^ar  which,  in  a  Garden, 
belonging  to  a  house  numbered  139,  is 
that  part  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  whence, 
it  is  supposed,  criminals  were  thrown 

(0  It  was  fouQd  near  the  Scala  Santa,  on 
(be  spot  where  Ihe  house  of  his  grandfather, 
Anniui  Verus,  is  said  to  baveslood.  Winckel- 
maon  supposes  the  statue  of  the  Horse  to  be 
moreaucieat  thaa  that  of  the  Emperor,  and 
particularly  praises  the  Head  of  the  Horse. 

(»)  Although  the  Romans  placed  many  of 
the  Tables  of  their  Uws  in  the  Portico  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  like- 
wise io  the  Mrium  Liber laiis  (which  seems 
to  have  stood  on  the  Aveotine  Hill),  yet  they 
had  a  particular  Building  for  that  purpose, 
called,  in  consequeaoe,  Tabularium.  The 
laws  of  Numa  were  engraved  on  Tables  of 
Oak,  columns  of  brass  not  being  then  in  use. 
See  Ldhisden's  Jnliquities  of  Home. 

(3)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnaseus  records  that 
Cassius,  condemned  for  conspiring  against 
the  State  in  the  twenty -third  year  after  the 


down  into  the  Forum.  (3)  The  Garden 
fronts  Garacalla's  Baths;  and  the  Rock, 
in  this  place,  may,  perhaps,  be  sixty  feet 
higb  at  the  present  moment ;  and  for- 
merly it  must  evidently  have  been  much 
more,  as  the  level  of  the  Forum  is  full 
twenty  feet  higher  new  than  it  was 
originally.  Beside  which,  large  massea 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock 
have  repieatedly  fallen  down,  as  Livy 
and  other  writers  record.  The  neigh- 
bouring door,  numbered  141,  leads  to 
a  Garden,  where  the  Rock  may  be  seen, 
to  more  advantage  than  at  No.  139; 
and  immediately  under  which  are.Caves : 
one  of  these  has,  in  its  roof,  an  Aper- 
ture^ formed  like  a  large  chimney ;  it 
seems  to  have  extended  to  the  summit 
of  the  Rock:  and  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  funnel  of  one  of  the  Sul:4erra- 
neous  Depositories,  called  Favissm, 
where  the  Sacred  Statues  of  the  Capitol, 
when  injured  by  time,  or  accident,  were 
interred ;  because  it  was  deemed  sacri- 
legious to  destroy  them.  (4) 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  d*Araeeli, 
supposed  to  stand  on,  or  near,  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
The  Steps  leading  up  to  this  Church  from 
the  side  of  the  Campus  Martius  are  a 
hundred  and  twenty-four  in  number; 
and  the  Marble  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed was  takea  chiefly  from  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Quirinus,  on  theQuirinal  Hiil. 
The  interior  of  the  Edifice  is  supported 
by  twenty-two  antique  Columns,  chiefly 
composed  ofEgyptian  granite;  and  the 
third  Column  on  the  left  (entering  by 
the  great  door)  bears  this  Inscription  : 

expulsion  of  its  King,  was  thrown  down,  in 
presence  of  the  People,  from  the  Rock  over- 
looking the  Forum. 

(4)  In  order  to  see  these  Caves,  go  from  the 
Forum  Romanum  toward  the  Piazza  del  la 
Consolazione ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  Piazza, 
turn  to  the  right,  up  Via  di  Monte  Caprino  ; 
and  enter,  at  the  top  of  the  street,  an 
Archway,  which  leads  to  the  Caves ;  where 
theApcrture  above  mentioned  may  be  disco- 
vered. These  Caves,  however,  seem  too 
extensive  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
Favissas ;  perhapi  they  were  in  part  Stone 
Quarries: for  we  know  that  the  Cloaca  jl/ox- 
ima  was  constructed  with  stones  hewn 
from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  ;  and  likewise,  that 
stones  of  a  similar  description  were  em- 
ployed in  other  buUUags  till  peperiao  came 
into  use. 
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**Atf>hievloAvgi)$torvm.'^{*)  It  is  said 
that  AugQstus,  about  the  time  of  oar 
Saviour's  birtb,  erected  near  this  spot 
an  Altar,  under  the  name  of  Ara  Pri- 
mogtmH  Dei,  now  corrupted  into  Ara- 
cell.  Tlie  Choir,  behind  the  great  altar, 
contains  a  Picture  by  Raphael,  of  the 
Holy  Family,  which  was  injured,  and 
bas  been  ill  restored.  The  Chapel  of 
8.  Francesco  is  finely  painted  by  Tre- 
Tisani.  Here  is  a  €hapel  painted  by 
^nturicchio,  and  Luca  Signorelli. 

/  Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Careers,  or, 
more  properly,  Chiesa  di  S,  Giuseppe, 
On  the  right,  going  down  from  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill  to  this  Church,  are  Large 
Stones  belonging  to  the  Tabularium; 
(tart  of  the  Doric  Portico  of  which  may 
be  seen  fronting  the  Forum.  Under  the 
Cbarch  is  a  Prison,  built  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tlos,  and  ealled  II  Carcere  Hamertino; 
it  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  twenty- 
fire  Paris  feet  in  length,  eighteen  wide, 
and  thirteen  high.  To  this,  Servins  Tul- 
Uqs  added  a  Lower  Dungeon  (called, 
after  him,  the  Tullianium),  for  great 
offenders;  where  St.  Peter  suffered  im- 
prisonment; and  where,  near  a  Small 
Colomnto  which  the  Apostle  was  bound, 
is  a  Spring  at  water,  reported  to  have 
issued  forth  miraculously,  that  he  might 
baptize  the  two  gaolers,  and  forty -seven 
of  his  fellow-prisoners,  all  of  whom 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom.  In  the 
raalted  Roof  of  each  Piison  is  an  Aper- 
lore  sufficiently  large  for  a  man  to  pass 
through  it :  and  criminals  are  supposed 

i  to  have  been  let  down  and  drawn  up 
through  thi«  aperture  by  means  of 
cords  ;(>)  no  ancient  staircase  being 
discoverable;  though  each  dungeon  is 
iccessible  by  means  of  modern  stairs. 
The  Tvllia'MMm  is  about  siK  ?aris  feet 
in  height,  and  not  above  eighteen  in 
diameter.  Large  volcanic  stones,  put 
together  without  cement,  compose  this 
terrific  prison;  which,  like  that  above 
it,  is  quite  perfect,  and  well  worth 
^ing;  though  cold  and  damp.  Ju- 
gnrtha  was  starved  to  death  in  the  Tul- 
\ianum,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  Slate-prison  in  Rome.  Contiguous 
were  the  Scala  Gemonice,  or  Steps, 
down  which  the  bodies  of  persons  who 

(')  The  Cubiadarii  were  offieers  of  the 
bedKsfaimber  belooging  to  (he  Imperial 
Conn. 


had  been  eiecuted  in  this  prison  were 
thrown  into  the  Forum. 

Palaxxo  del  Senatore  di  Jlomo.  The 
view  from  the  Tower  which  crowns  this 
Building  particularly  merits  notice ;  as 
it  eihibits  all  the  ancient  Edifices  of 
the  City,  and  shows  their  respective  si- 
tuations. 

Palaxxo  de'   Comervatori.    In  the  .  I     -. 
Quadrangle,  beyond  the  Arcade,^re  Sta-    t^ 
toes  of  Rome  triumphant,  and  the  weep- 
ing Province  !-^wo  Dacian  Kings,  and 
two  Egyptian  Divinities,  all  in  the  same 
line :  the  two  latter  were  found  in  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust.    The   Quadrangle 
likewise  contains  a  Group  of  a  Lion  de- 
vouring a  Horse!  found  near  the  outside 
of  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  restored  by 
Michael   Angelo— the  Bust,   and  one 
Hand,  of  a  colossal  Statue  of  Commodus 
—the  Bust  of  Domitian—and  immense 
Feet  and  one  Hand  of  a  mutilated  co- 
lossal Statue  of  Apollo.    The  Arcade 
contains  a  Statue  of  Julius  Caesar— Ditto 
of  Augustus,  done, apparently,  after  the 
buttle  of  Actium,  Judging  by  the  prow 
of  a  galley  on  its  Pedestal— ^  Bacchante 
—a  Rostral  Column,  originally  placed 
in  the  Forum,  in  honour  of  Caius  Duh 
lius,  the  first  Roman  who  gained  for 
his  country  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians— and  a  Lion  on  a  Pedes- 
tal, which  bears  an  Inscription  of  the 
time  of  Adrian.    To  the  right  of  the 
Arcade   is  an  Apartment   called  the 
Protomoteca,  and  consisting  of  eight 
rooms,  recently  embellished  with  Busts 
of  illustrious  Characters,  now  no  more. 
Several  of  these  Busts  were  removed 
hither,  from  the  Pantheon,  by  Pins  VII. ; 
and  Leo  XII.  fas  already  mentioned), 
dedicated  the  Protomoteca  to  the  use 
of   the    Arcadian  Academy.    On   the 
Staircase,  opposite  to  these  rooms,  are 
four    Bassi-rilievi,    which     originally 
belonged   to  the  Triumphal   Arch  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  Corso:  here 
likewise  is  a  Basso-rilievo  (found   in 
the  Forum),  of  Curtius  devoting  himself 
to  the  Dii manes;  and, on  the  Landing- 
place,  are  two  more  Bassi-rilievi,  taken 
from  the  Arch  of  Aurelius.     On  this 
Landing-place  is  a  Door  which  leads  to 
the  Apartments  not  open  to  the  Public,    ^ 

(»)  A  Prison,  wHh  a  similar  aperture  in 
ito  roof,  maybe  seen,  under  the  Tribunal, 
in  the  Basilica  at  Pompeii. 
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but  whicb  the  Custode  is  happy  to  show 
Tor  a  trifling  gratuity. 
tT  The  first  room  contains  Paintings,  by 
the  Cav.  d'Arpino ;  namely,  the  Battle  of 
the  Horatii  and  Guriaiii— the  Battle  of 
Tullus  Hostillus  with  the  Army  of  Veil  1 
•-4he  Discovery  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
—Romulus  founding  Rome— the  Sacri- 
fice of  Numa  Pompilius,  with  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Vestal  Virgins;- and  the 

,     Rape  of  the  Sabines. 

i/  The  second  room  contains  Paintings 
by  Laureti;  namely,  Junius  Brutus  con- 
demning his  Sons  to  death  for  having 
conspired  against  the  Republic— Hora- 
tius€ocles,'  on  the  Sublician  Bridge,  op- 
posing the  Etrurians— Mutius  Sca»vola 
burning  his  own  hand  in  presence  of 
Porsena,  after  having  killed  one  of  the 
Etrurian  Officers,  whom  he  mistook  for 
the  King— and  the  Battle  in  which  the 
Tarquins  were  defeated. 

Sy  The  third  room  contains  a  Frieae  re- 
presenting the  Triumph  of  Marius,  by 
Daniello  da  VoUerral— «  Picture  of 
SantaFrancescaRomana,  byRomanelli; 
and  a  dead  Christ,  by  Cosimo  Piazza— 
the  Statue  of  the  Bronze  Wolf,  said  to 
have  been  struck  with  lightning  when 
Cffisar  fell  I  This  statue,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  work  of  an  Etruscan 
Artist,  is  evidently  of  high  antiquity; 
and  one  of  the  legs  of  the  Wolf  bears 
marks  of  liquefaction  by  a  stroke  of 
lightniug(>)— a  bronze  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus  !1— two  Mosaic  Tables  taken  front 
Adrian's  Villa— a  modern  Bust  of  Julius 
Cffisar— a  bronze  Statue  of  a  Youth, 
supposed  to  represent*  the  Shepherd 
Martins,  extracting  a  thorn  from  his 
foot!!— group  of  Diana  Triformis{»)—a. 
modern  Bust  of  Adrian — and  a  Basso- 
rilievo  representing  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  or,  according  to  some  opinions, 
.  the  Gate  of  Eternity. 

^  The  fourth  room  contains  a  Bust  in 
Dasso-rilievo  of  Mithridates !— and  the 
Fasti  Consulares!!{^) 

(0  Cioero-teIl8U8,that  in  histimefbeturrets 
of  the  Capitol,  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  the 
imageof  the  infant  Romulus  sucking  the  wolf, 
were  struck  down  by  lightning. 

(*)  Emblematical  of  her  sovereignty  over 
Hell,  Earth,  and  Heaven. 

(3)  The  major  part  of  these  precious  remains 
of  antiquity  were  found,daringthcPon1i()eate 
of  Paul  III.  near  the  Church  ofS.  Maria  Libe- 
ratrice,  in  the  Forum  Romanum;  and  nine 


The  fifth  ro&m  contains  a  Bast,  in 
rosso  antico,  called  Theseus— a  Bust  of 
Michael  Angelo— a  Bust  of  Medusa  by 
Bernini— and  a  Bust  of  Tiberius;  toge- 
ther with  two  Ducks,  in  bronze,  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
and  to  be  the  representation  of  those 
which  saved  the  Capitol.(4;  Here  like* 
wise,  are  the  following  Paintings ;  —a 
Holy  Family,  by  GiuUo  Romano;  and 
the  Olympic  Games^  attributed  to 
Zuccari. 

The  sixth  room  contains  a  Frieze 
painted  by  AnnibaleCaracci,  and  repre- 
senting the  Military  Achievements  of 
Scipio  Afhcanns— Roman  Tapestry,  from 
the  desigosof  Rubens— Busts  ofSapphol 
Socrates  1  Ariadne  1  and  SabiuaPopp«aI 
the  second  wife  of  Nero. 

The  seventh  room  con  tains  F  rescos  hj 
Pietro  Peragino,  who  has  represented 
Hannibal  in  Capua— Rome  triumphant 
over  Sicily,  etc.  Here,  likewise,  are 
Statues  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  Cybele,  etc^ 

The  ei^^hth  Apartmentis  tiChApeU  on 
the  Ceiling  of  which  Caravaggio  has  re- 
presented the  Deity.  Here,  also,  are 
Paintings  of  St.  Cecilia,  by  Romanelli  I. 
and  the  .four  Evangelists^  by  Caravaggio, 
together  with  an  Altar-piece,  by  Nucci. 

The  next  storey  of  this  building  eon- 
tains  the  Picture'Crallery,  which  is 
open  to  the  Public  every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  Festivals  excepted,  at  the  fifth 
hour  before  sunset,  and  remains  open 
four  hours. 

In  an  open  Gallery, leading  to  the  door 
of  entrance  to  the  rooms  containing  the 
Pictures,  are  the  ModernFasti  Consu* 
lares;  and  likewise  a  beautiful  small 
Basso- rilievo,  eiecuted  in  the  time  of 
Pertlnax, and  representing  Rottiulus  and 
Remus  suckled  by  the  Wolf. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures  in 
the  first  room  are :— No.  2,  the  Ma  • 
donna,  our  Saviour  and  Saints,  copied 
by  Bonatti,  from  Paolo  Veronese— 4, 
the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  by  Pietro  da 

fragments  more  were  found  in  1816,  near  the 
Columns  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Co- 
miiiutn. 

(4)  Livy,  however,  says  it  was  geese,  con- 
secrated to  Juno,  who  saved  the  Capitol ;  and 
be  adds,  that  even  ^hen  the  Roman  citizens 
^ere  nearly  starved  to  death,  in  consequence 
of  being  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  they  still  gave 
food  to  the  consecrated  geese,  who  were  ulti- 
mately their  preservation. 
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Cortona— 5,  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Bronzino— 6,  St.  Lucia,  by  Venvcnuto 
Garofolo!— 9,  Vanity,  by  Titian:— 15, 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona!— 18,  a  Portrait,  by  Velasquez 
—33,  Hagar  driven  from  the  house  of 
Abraham,  by  Francesco  Moia— 36,  Cha- 
rity, by  Annibale  Caracci !— 37,  Bacchus 

d  Ariadne,  School  of  Gnido— 38,  the 
SibTl  Persica,  by  Guercino!!— 39,  the 
Madonna,  dDT  Saviour,  St.  Cecilia,  and 
other  Saints,  by  Annibale  Caracci!— 
40,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
8. Francesco,  by  Annibale  Caracci— 41, 
the  Boly Family,  by  Benvenuto  Garorolo 
—42,  Mary  Sfagdalene  washing  our  Sa- 
vioar's  feet ;  a  Miniature,  by  M.F.  Zibaldi 
Subleras,  copied  from  the  original  of 
her  husband!— 43,  the  Marriage  of 
8.  Caterina,  by  Correggio— 44,  the  ^Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  by  Albano  t— 
45,  Santa  Maria  MaddaJena,  by  Tinto- 
retto!—46,  David  with  the  Head  of 
Goliath,  by  Romanelii— 48,  the  Com- 
munion of  S.  Girolamo,  by  Agostino 
Caracci!— 51,  St.  John  Baptist,  by 
Danielle  da  Volterra !— 52,  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors,  by  Valentin  ! 
—53,  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  by  Domeni- 
chino!-60.  St,  John  Baptist,  by  Guer- 
cino-63,  a  Landscape^  with  the  Figure 
of  the  Magdalene,  Caracci  School—  64, 
the  Magdalene,  by  Albano— 65,  the 
Triumph  of  Bacchus,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona-67,  St.  Cecilia,  by  Romanelii— 
70,  the  beatified  Spirit,  by  Guido !— 76, 
Homulus  and  Remus  discovered  with 
the  wolf,  attributed  to  Rubens— 86,  the 
Madonna  adoring  our  Saviour,  by  Pietro 
dacpriona— 89,  a  Portrait,  by  Titian— 
00,  Meleager,  in  ehiaro  scuro,  by  Poli- 
doro  da  Caravaggio. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures  in 
ihe  $econd  room  are ;  No.  %  a  Copy  of 
iiaphael's  Galatea,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
-O.the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Ga- 
rofolo—11,  a  Landscape,  by  Claude 
Lorrain— 12,  Ditto,  by  Ditto— 25,  Love, 

{*)Thii  is  a  representation  of  our  Sarionr 
10  Ihemanger,  attended  by  theblessed  Virgin, 
Joseph,  etc.  There  is  another  kind  of  Prese- 
Pio  exhibited  in  Roman  Calbotit  Countries  at 
Christmas;  and  consisting  of  onr  Savionr  as 
aa  iQfant,  the  blessed  Virgin,  Joseph,  the 
Wise  Men  of  Ibe  East,  camels,  etc.;  all 
wrought  io  wax,  and  sometimes  well  exe- 
nited.  The  best  of  I  bese  exhibitions  at  Borne 
u  in  the  Church  of  3.  Maria  d'Arac^li.  | 
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by  Guido— 33,  an  i^ece  Homo,  bvBa- 
roccio— 37,  the  Woman  detected  hi 
Adultery,  by  Titian— 40,  Europa,  by 
Guido!— 41,  Alexander's  Victory  over 
Darius,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona !— 43,  a 
Head  by  Titian— 44,  Polyphemus,  by 
Guido— 47,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  supposed  to  be  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo— 48,  the  Holy  Family.by  Andrea 
Sacchi— 57,  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  by  Do- 
menicbino  rparts  of  this  small  picture 
are  beautiful)— 58,  a  Landscape,  by 
Claude— 60,  a  Presepto,!*)  by  Garofolo 
—62,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
St.  John,  by  Ditto— 63,  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  by  Giacomo  Bassano— 65,  the 
raising  of  St.  Petronilla*s  Corpse  from 
the  grave,  and  the  ascension  of  her 
Spirit  into  Heaven,  by  Guerclno  I!!— 72, 
a  Gipsy,  telling  a  Youth  his  fortune,  by 
Caravaggio  1-^73,  the  Madonna,  our 
saviour,  and  Angels,  by  Perugino— 76,  a 
Soldier  seated,  by  Salvator  Rosa-— 77,  a 
half-length  figure  of  S.  Girolamo,  by 
Pietro  Pacini— 78,  a  Portrait  of  Pe- 
trarca,  by  Giovanni  Bellino— 79,  a  Land- 
scape, by  Domenichino--80,  a  Portrait 
of  Michael  Angelo,  by  himself !— 82,  a 
Portrait  of  Giovanni  Bellino,  by  himself 
—86,  a  witch,  by  Salvator  Rosa— 80, 
9.  Sebastiano,  byLodovico  Caracci— 93, 
Augustus  and  Cleopatra,  by  Guerclno^ 
109,  Santa  Barbara,  a  half-length  figure, 
by  Domenichino-1 1 1 ,  the  Holy  Family, 
by  Parmigianino— 113;  S.  Cristoforo, 
by  Tintoretto— 114,  St.  Cecilia,  by  Lo- 
dovicoCaracci!-l  16,  two  Philosophers, 
byCalabrese— 120,  the  Graces,  byPalma 
Giovane— 123,  Europa,  by  Paolo  Vcaro- 
nesel 

y/'JHu$eo  Capitolino,  open  to  the  Publfc 
on  the  same  days,  and  at  the  same  hour«, 
ds  the  Picture-Gallery  ;  and  admittance 
may  usually  be  obtained  on  days  when 
the  Museum  Is  not  open  to  the  Public, 
by  an  application  to  the  Gustode;  who, 
if  thus  called  upon,  expects  a  fee.(») 
Some  of  the  most  striking  efforts  of 

(*)  Those  persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican  to  advan- 
tage should  visit  then  by  lerch-ligbt;  as  the 
torch,  like  Promethean  fire,  makes  every 
statue  live;  in  conseqnenceof  which,  perhaps, 
the  most  stnpendons  efforts  of  the  Grecian 
chisel  were  originally  placed  in  subterranean 
baths. 

For  seeing  the  Vatican  Museum,  four 
larf^e  wax  torches,  weighing  about  three 
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the  chisel  in  this  magnificent  Collection, 
for  which  Rome  is  indebted  to  Clement 
mi.t  are ; 

V^  Quadrangle;  No.  i,  a  colossal  Statue 
ofOceanusI(0 

^  Arcade;  No.  1»  Endymion  and  his 
Dog,  the  pedestal  fine~3,  a  colossal 
Statae  of  Minerva'-4,  fragment  of  a 
Statue  of  Hercules!— 5»  Apollo— 7,  a 

'  Bacchante,  semi-colossal. 
^  Over  the  Door. of  the  Director's  Apart- 
ment^ four  Consular  Fasces.  No.  9,  the 
DacianProvince~10|  a  colossal  Head  of 
Cybele,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa— 12,  the 
Capital  of  a  Doric  column,  taken  from 
Caracalla*s  Baths— 17,  Isis,  in  rare  ba- 
salt, found  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust— 20^ 
Diana— 21,  Hercules— 22,  Isis,  in  red 
Oriental  granite,  found  in  the  Gardens 
of  Sallust— 23,  a  colossal  Statue  of  Diana 
—25,  Polyphemus— 26,  Mercury— 27,  a 
Sepulchral  Urn— 28,  Adrian  in  a  sacer- 
dotal habit,  found  near  S.  Stefano  Ro- 
tondo— 30,  Jove  armed  with  thunder- 
Si,  a  Statue  of  Mars,  the  head  and 
armour  antique,  the  rest  restored— 32, 
Hercules  killing  the  Hydra. 
\^  Canopo.  The  greater  part  of  the  sta- 
tues contained  in  this  aparcment  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Canopus 
of  Adrian's  Villa ;  it  is  supposed,  how^ 
ever,  that  not  more  than  three  of  them 
are  really  Egyptian ;  the  rest  being  pro- 
ductions of  the  time  of  Adrian.  No.  1, 
Isis  and  Apis— ^,  Canopus— 9,  Isis— 10, 
Anubis  with  the  Sistrumand  Gaduceus, 
found  near  the  Port  of  Antium,  in  the 
VillaPanifili- 12,  Isis— 13,  isis. 

^  First  room,  added  to  the  Museum  by 
Pius  VII.  No.  13,  a  square  Altar,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  Etruscan  work,  repre- 
senting the  Labours  of  Hercules. 

^  Second  Room^  No.  1,  the  Family  Se- 
pulchre of  Genesius  Marcianus  (Father 
of  Alexander  Severus),  and  his  wife, 
Julia  Mammaea.  Some  of  the  Bassi-ri^ 
lievi  which  adorn  this  immense  Sarco^ 

pounds  and  a  half  each,  are  requisite.  For 
seeing  the  Museum  of  (he  Capitol,  two  large 
wax  torches  are  sufficieot.  Admission, 
however,  cannot  he  oblained  U> either  Mu- 
seum, for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  sialues 
by  torch-light,  without  an  order  from  the 
Pope's  Maggiordomo;  which  order  never 
extends  to  more  than  fifteen  persons  at  the 
same  time,  and  but  seldom  to  so  many. 

It  is  expected,  that  every  party  shall  come 
furoished  with  wax  torches:  and  it  is  likewise 


phagusare  fine.— 3,  a  Disk,  with  Bassi- 
rilievi,  representing  the  Lifeof  Achilles, 
and  found  near  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius  1—4,  an  ancient  Mosaic,  found 
near  Antium,  arid  representing  Hercules 
vanquished  by  Love  1—5,  a  Satyr  with  a 
Pipe— 11,  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  found  in 
Titus's  Baths  1-15,  a  Basso-rilievo  of 
PoppsBa,  second  wife  of  Nero— 14,  a 
Medallion  of  Nero. 

^^taircase.  No.  1 ,  a  Statue  of  Modesty ,  v^ 
or  a  Vestal— 2,  the  Top  of  an  ancient 
Well(*) — 5,  a  Lion  devouring  a  Goat. 
Fastened  into  the  Wall  is  the  Plan  of 
Ancient  Rome,  found  in  the  Church  of 
Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano. 
^Gallery  up  stairs.    No.  2,  Bust  of  V 
Faustina  the  elder,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius— 5,  Euterpe— 10,  a  Basso-rilievo, 
representing  a  Man  making  his  Will — 
12,   Faunus— 15,  Cupid  bending  his 
Bow,  supposed  to  be  an  Ancient  Copy 
from  Praxiteles  i— 14,  Bust  of  Silenus— 
15,  Bust  of  Pompey. 

{/Apartment  of  the  Vase,  No.  1,  a  large  \/ 
Vase  with  Bacchariallan  ornaments, 
found  near  the  sepulchre  of  CsBciliaMe* 
tella,  and  placed  on  a  Pedestal,  appa-^ 
rently  Etruscan,  and  decorated  with 
figures  in  Basso-rilievo,  representing 
the  twelve  principal  Deities  of  (he 
heathen  world ;  it  was  found  at  Nettuno ! 
—2  (near  the  window),  a  bronze  Vase, 
found  in  the  Port  of  Antium;  and  once 
the  property  of  Mithridates  Eupator, 
King  of  Pontus,  according  to  the  In- 
scription it  bears;  which  Inscription 
exhibits  the  most  ancient  Greek  cha- 
racters extant  1—36,  Diana  Trifprmis — 
57,  a  Basso-rilievo  representing  circum- 
stances recorded  by  Homer— 39,  a  Sa- 
crificial Tripod-^0,  ancient  Roman 
Weights,  Scales,  a  Casket,  a  Measure, 
and  a  Candelabrum— 41,  the  Triumph 
of  Bacchus  for  the  conquest  of  India — 
47,  Diana  of  Ephesus— 59»  Isis— 68,  the 

expected  that  each  party  shall  give,  at  the 
(^pitol,  tothe  Gustode  whoshows  thestatuet, 
and  bis  attendants,  from  six  to  eight  scudi, 
provided  (here  be  fires  In  one  or  two  of  (he 
apartments;  and,  at  the  Vatican,  from  nine 
to  ten  scudi,  according  to  the  number  of  fires 
in  the  apartments. 

(')  Galled  Marforio,  because  it  was  found 
in  the  Forum  of  Mars. 

(a)  Or  perhaps  a  receptacle  for  sacrificial 
ashes. 
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Foot  of  a  Tripod  of  flowered  alabaster  i 
^9»a  Sepulchral  lira, representing  the 
bble  of  Diana  and  Endymion— 77,  Diana 
ofEphesas~83,  a  Hernies~84,  a  Hermes 
representiog  Bacchus — ^96,  a  Cinerary 
Urn^supposed  to  hav»  contained  the 
ashes  of  a  Youth— 100,  a  Sarcophagus, 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  fable 
of  Prometheus— 101 ,  a  Mosaic,  in  pietre 
dun,  of  four  Pigeons,  described  by 
Pliny,  and  found  in  Adrian's  Villa ll(0 

{/"  Continuation  of  the  Gallery.  No.  17, 
mist  supposed  to  represent  Cecrops,  first 
Kiog  of  Athens— 18,  Cato  the  Censor  !— 
19,  Group  of  Agrippina  and  Nero— 21, 
Marcus  Aurelius ! — 23,  Bust  of  ^  laugh- 
ing Bacchus— 26,  a  young  Hercules!— 
^,Paris— 28,  a  Sarcophagus  represent- 
iog the  seizure  of  Proserpine— 29,  a  Ci- 
nerary Drn*-30,  a  Bust,  supposed  to 
represent  Marcus  Brutus— 32,  Psyche, 
with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly— 34,  Bust 
of  Marcus  Vespasian  Agrippa !— 35,  co- 
lossal Bust  of  the  Mother  of  Niobe— 36, 
a  wounded  Gladiator ;  or,  more  proba- 
bl7,aDiscobolus— 37,  a  Wine*vase— 41 , 
one  of  the  Daughters  of  Niobe-^2,  Head 
of  iapiter !— 44,  Diana  Lucifera— 48,  a 
Sarcophagus,  with  Bassi-rilievi  relative 
to  the  history  of  Bacchus— 50,  Bust  of 
Seipio  Africanus !— 51,  Bust  of  Phocion 
*-52,  Statue  of  a  Consul— 54,  a  semi- 
eolossal  Head  of  Antinoufr— 55,  Bust  of 
VenBs-58,  semi-colossal  Bust  of  Jupiter 
Ammonl— 60,  Stalueof  Ceres— 62,  Bust 
of  the  Mother  of  Niobe— 63,  Bust  of  Ti- 
berios-^,  Bacchus  with  a  Panther  at 
his  feet-65,  Jove  with  the  Eagle  at  his 
ieet-66,  Bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis— 67, 
Bead  of  Augustas— 68,  Bust  of  Adrian— 
70,  Bust  of  Caligula— 72,  Statue  of  Mar- 
cus Aorelius— 73,  Bust  of  Trajan— 74, 
Bast  ofSilenus  crowned  with  ivy— 75, 
BastofDomitiusEnobarbus,  the  Father 
of  Nero-^76,  Bast  of  Caracalla. 

^  M^artmentof  the  Emperors,  On  the 
Wails  are  the  following  Bassi-rilievi, 
humbered alphabetically:— A.  Genii  in 
Cars^jB.  Bacchus,  on  a  Tiger,  with 
Faons,  Satyrs,  etc.— C.  the  Chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar— j&.  the  nine  Muses  1— 
^.Perseus  liberating  Andromeda l—G. 
Socrates  with  History,  and  Homer  with 

(OThii  Mosaic  made  part  of  a  pavement; 
and  ii  sappoced  to  have  been  brought  by 
•^driaD  from  Perffamus,  and  to  have  been  the 
^wkofSosos. 


Poetry— If.  Endymion  and  his  Dog, 
found  on  the  Aventine  Hill — /.  the  fable 
of  Hylas;  three  of  the  figures  in  this 
Basso-rilievo  exactly  resemble  the  three 
Graces  of  Siena.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is 'a  Statue  'Of  Agrippina,  the 
Mother  of  Germanicus,  seated  in  a  co- 
rule  chair!  and  round  the  apartment, 
on  two  shelves  of  marble,  stand  Busts  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  and  their  Rela- 
tives; among  the  most  striking  of  which 
are— Julius  Cassar,  numbered  1,— Dni- 
sus,  numbered  5, — Germanicus,  num- 
bered 7,— Caligula,  numbered  9,— 
Messalina,  numbered  11,— Galba,  num- 
bered 16---Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Titus, 
numbered  21,— Nerva,  numbered  24, 
— Plotina,  numbered  26,— Adrian,  num- 
bered 29,  and  30,-^ulia  Sabina,  num- 
bered 31,— Marcus  Aurelius,  numbered 
35,—  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  numbered  40,— Commodus, 
numbered  41, — Clodius  Albinus,  num- 
bered 47, — Septimius  Severus,  number- 
ed 48  and  49,— Macrinus,  numbered 
54,  —  Maximus,  numbered  53,  — Tri- 
bonianus  Gallus,  numbered  68,— and 
Salonino,  numbered  73. 
l^ Apartment  of  the  Philosophers,  (y^ 
Among  the  Bassi-rilievi  on  the  walls 
are: — G.  a  Funeral  Procession; — /. 
Victory  in  a  triumphal  car ;— L.  a  Sacri- 
fice to  Hygeia,  in  rosso  antico;— if. 
Faunus  followed  by  Spartan  Ladies : 
this  work  bears  the  name  of  Callimachos, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny.(*)  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  one  of  the  twelve 
Camilla,  instituted  by  Romulus,  for 
the  service  of  the  gods.  On  two  marble 
shelves  round  the  room  are  Busts  of 
Poets,  Philosophers,  and  other  distin- 
guished Characters  of  antiquity.  The 
most  striking  of  these  Busts  are :  Virgil, 
marked  1,— Socrates,  marked  4, 5,  and 
6,  —  Carneades,  marked  8,— Seneca,  • 
marked  10,— Plato,  marked  11,— Dio- 
genes, marked  21,— Archimedes,  mark- 
ed 22,— Asclepiades,  marked  24,— 
Demosthenes,  marked  31,  — Pindar, 
marked  33,— Aratus,  marked  38,— De- 
mocritus,  marked  39  and  40,— Homer, 
marked  44,  45,  46,  and  47,— Aspasia. 
marked  48,— Cleopatra,  marked  49,— 

(>)  Winckelmann  seems  to  think  this  woi  k 
Etruscan;  and  supposes  it  to  represent  three 
Priestesses  of  Bacchus  and  a  Faun. 
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Sappho,  marked  51,— >Lysia8,  marked 
54,— Epicurus,  marked  62,— Melro- 
dorus,  marked  63,— Epicurus,  marked 
64,— Aristotle,  marked  66,— Massinissa, 
marked  68  and  69,— Julian,  the  Apos- 
tate, marked  72,— Cicero,  marked  74,— 
and;Gabriell  Faerno,  marked  79,  and 
the  work  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Saloon*  The  two  Columns  ofgiallo 
antico,  which  ornament  the  large  niches 
of  this  apartment,  where  stands  the  Her- 
cules of  bronze  gilt,  once  belonged  to 
the  tomb  of  C»ciltaMetella;  and  the  two 
.figures  of  Victory  which  support  the 
*arms  of  Clement  XII.,  once  belonged  to 
the  triumphal  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Among  the  Statues  are  :  No.  1,  Joye 
armed  with  lightning,  of  nero  antico, 
and  found  (as  likewise  was  the  Altar 
which  serves  for  its  Pedestal)  in  the 
Port  of  Antium!— 2,a  Centaur,  of  nero 
antico,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa  I!— 3, 
Hercules,  in  basalt,  found  on  the  Aven- 
tine  Bill ;  the  Pedestal  is  adorned  with 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  Birth, 
Education,  and  Coronation  of  Jove  !!— 
4,  another  Centaur,  similar  to  that 
numbered  **  2/*  and  found  on  the  same 
spot l!— 5,  iBsculapius,  in  nero  antico, 
placed  on  a  circular  Altar  representing 
a  Sacrifice,  and  found,  as  was  the  Altar, 
at  Antium— 6,  Hygeia,  goddess  of  health 
—7,  Ptolemy  Apion,  in  the  character  of 
Apollo— 8,  Venus  rising  from  the  bath 
— ^9,  a  wounded  Amazon— 1 0,  an  Amazon 
—11,  a  wounded  Amazon— 13,aMuse^ 
14,  Minerva  I— 15,  aFaun— 16,  Apollo, 
semi-colossal— 18,  a  colossal  Bust  of 
Trajan!— 21,  a  Wrestler— 22,  Adrian— 

23,  Caius  Marius,  in  consular  robes  !!— 

24,  Julia,  consort  of  Septimius  Severus 
—25,  Hercules  in  bronze  gilt,  semi-co- 
lossal, found  in  the  Forum  Boarlum; 
and  the  only  antique  statue  in  Rome  on 
which  the  gilding  remains  1!  This  Statue 
is  placed  upon  an  Altar  consecrated  to 
Fortune— 26,  Isis  with  the  Iotas  on  her 
head!— 28,  a  Master  of  one  of  the  Schools 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa— 29,  one  of  the  Prafica, 
hired  to  weep  at  Funerals— 31,  the 
Goddess  of  Clemency  with  a  patera  and 
a  lance,  found  on  the  Aventine  Bill— 

(OWinckelmanh  supposes  the  statue  called 
the  Dying  (Gladiator  to  represent  a  herald ; 
other  antiqnarifs  think  it  more  like  a  shield- 
bearer  :  it  seems,  howeTcr,  to  be  generally 


32,  a  colossal  Bust  of  Antoninus  Plus ! 
—33,  Diana,  as  a  Huntress;  from  the 
Albani  collection— 34,  a  Gacciatore, 
found  near  the  Porta  Latina— 35,  Har- 
pocraies,  the  god  of  silence,  found  in 
Adrian's  villa.*  » 

i/ApartrMnt  of  the  Faim.— Among  the  \/' 
Bassi-rilievi  on  the  Walls  of  this  room, 
is  the  Triumph  of  the  Nereides  over  Ma 
rine  Monsters.  In  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  is  the  Faun,  in  rosso  antico, 
found  at  Adrian's  Villain— No.  3,  colos- 
sal Head  of  Hercules  placed  on  a  Rostral 
Altar,  dedicated  to  Neptune— 6,  colossal 
Head  of  Bacchus,  placed  on  a  Rostral 
Altar,  dedicated  to  Tranquillity— 10,  an 
incognito  Bust— 13,  a  Sarcophagus,  the 
Bassi-rilievi  on  which  represent  the  fa- 
ble of  Diana  and  Endymion  — 14,  an 
incognito  Bust  standing  on  an  Altar 
dedicated  to  Isis,  and  found  in  Rome, 
under  the  Casanatense  Library— 15,  a 
Child  playing  with  a  Mask— 17,  Inno- 
cence with  a  dove— 19,  Alexander  the 
Great— 21,  a  ChiM  playing  with  a  Swan, 
found  in  a  Wall  now  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalerame,  and 
placed  on  an  Altar  dedicated  to  the  SunI 
—22,  an  incognito  Bust— 26, a  Sarco- 
phagus ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi, 
representing  the  Battle  of  Theseus  and 
t^e  Amazons. 

J  Apartment  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  v/ 
This  superexcellent  Statue,  found  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust,  has  been  so  well  re- 
stored, by  Michael  Angelo,  that  the  Arm 
he  made  is  deemed  nearly  equal  in  merit 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  figure!  I !  n(>  )— 
2,  Zeno,  the  Founder  of  the  Stoics;  this 
Statue  stands  upon  an  ancient  Altar,  and 
was  discovered  at  Lavinium,  in  the  Villa 
of  Antoninus  Piu^: — 3,  a  Group  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  found  on  the  Aventine  Bill, 
and  placed  on  an  Altar  dedicated  to 
Apollo!— 4,  theFaun  of  Praxiteles,found 
at  Tivoli,  in  the  Villa  d'Este!!!— 6, 
Antinous!!!— 8,  Flora,  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa!— 9,  Venus  rising  from  the  bath!!! 
—10,  Bust  of  Marcus  Brutus!!  — 12, 
Juno,  serai-colossal!!!  — 13,  Bust  of 
Alexander  the  Great!— 14,  the  Egyptian 
Antinous  deified  by  Adrian,  semi-co- 
lossal, and  found  in  Adrian's  Villa!— 

considered  as  a  eopy  of  that  masterpiece  in 
bronze,  by  Gtesilaus,  which  represented  a 
wounded  man  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
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i5,Bustof  Ariadnd  crowned  with  ivy 
—16,  Pandora,  semi-colossal,  placed  on 
ID  Altar  dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  sup- 
posed to^have  been  found  in  the  Via 
Sacra/— 17,  Apollo,  semi-colossal,  and 
fooDd  in  the  Zoifatara  near  TivoliM! 

Ttmpio  di  Palladey  erected  by  Do- 
mitian.  This  magnificent  Ruin  is  half 
bariedin  the  earth;  but  that  part  which 
appears  above-ground  of  two  beautiful 
pBted  Corinthian  Columns  now  stand- 
ing, measures  twenty-nine  Paris  feet  in 
belght,  each  column  being  nine  feet  and 
a  balf  in  circumference.  The  Entabla- 
lore  and  Frieze  are  rich  in  well-cxe- 
ented  ornaments,  especially  the  latter, 
which  represents  the  Arts  patronised 
b7  Pallas.  On  the  Entablature  is  a  large 
ngore  of  the  Goddess,  in  Alto-rilievo. 
l^  Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nerva,  The  Em4 
peror  Nerra,  after  the  death  of  Domii 
liao, finished  his  Forum,  which  was  en- 
Urged  and  embellished  by  Trajan,  who 
hutit  there  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of 
aacienl  Rome,  a  Temple  in  honour  of 
Nenra.  Contiguous  to  the  entrance  into 
theForom  of  Nerva  (now  called  Arcode* 
Pantani}  are  the  remains  of  this  Temple; 
Daniely,part  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
s  Ceila,  and  part  of  a  side  Portico,  con- 
sisting of  three  magnificent  Columns 
and  a  Pilaster  of  Parian  marble,  fluted, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  which  sup- 
port an  Architrave  much  ornamented 
and  finely  worked.  The  height  of  these 
coluoinsis  fifty-one  Paris  feet,  and  their 
circumference  sixteen  and  a  half.(0 
This  Forum,  called  Transitorium,  or 
the  Thoroughfare,  because  it  led  to  tlie 
other  Fora  in  Its  neighbourhood,  was 
circumscribed  with  respect  to  size,  and 
of  a  circular  shape,  as  appears  from  its 
^all  BOW  remaining ;  which  (supposed 
to  have  been  originally  part  of  the  City 
vail  erected  by  Tarquinius  Priscus),  is 
fQoally  extraordinary  on  account  of  its 
iBuneose  height,  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stODewhich  compose  it,  and  are  cramp- 
^together  without  the  assistance  of 

r^Cf  by  pieces  of  hard  wood.(*)       ^ 
\fwo  eColonnaTrajana,  TheForom 
oi  Trajan,  built    by   Apollodorus   of 

(')  According  (o  someopiolODS,  this  Edifice 
jni  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ullor«  which  seems, 
•wwerer,  to  have  stood  in  the  Forum  of  Au- 
S|^i  by  ivhom  It  was  raised  in  consequence 
<Jf  a  Towhe  made  at  Pbilippi.  See  Scetonius, 


Athens,  was,  according  to  the  recorda 
of  antiquity,  more  splendid  than  any 
other  Forum  at  Rome,  and  contained 
porticos,  statues,  a   basilica,  and  a 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan  In  its 
vestibule;  a  temple  dedicated  to  that 
Emperor  after  his  death ;  a  triumphal 
arch  with  four  fronts,  the  celebrated 
Ulpian  Library,  and  a  beautiful  Historic 
Column,  the  last  of  which  alone  remains 
entire,  and  is  supposed  to  stand  in  what 
was  the  centre  of  the  Forum ;  and  under 
this  supposition,  we  may  conclude  that 
not  much  more  than  half  of  the  latter 
has  been  excavated,  and  that  the  other 
part  must  still  remain  en  tombed  beneath 
the  Churches  of  8.  Maria,  and  S.  Maria  di 
Loreto,   etc.     The  excavations  lately 
made  have  brought  to  light  a  consider- 
able number  of  Columns  of  grey  gra- 
nite, all  broken,  but  which  seem  Judging 
from  the  situation  of  their  bases,  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Basilica.    Several  Frag- 
ments of  Sculpture,  Inscriptions,  etc., 
have  likewise  been  found,  and  are  now 
placed  in  the  Forum,  which  appeari?, 
from  late  examinations,  made  in  the 
cellars  and  other  subterranean  parts  of 
buildings  which  now  stand  on  its  site, 
to  have  been,  like  the  generality  of  Ro- 
man Forums,  in  shape  an  oval.    At  the 
eastern  extremity  was  the  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Trajan ;  on  the  foundations  of 
which  stands,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  large  Palazzo,  eitending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  Via  delle  tre  Can- 
nelle,  and  terminating  in  the  Piazza  de 
SS.Apostoli.  The  form  of  this  Temple  was 
oblong.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Forum  stood  the  Triumphal  Arch.  The 
Vestibule  of  the  Temple  fronted  the  His- 
toric Column;  on  one  side  of  which  was 
the  Latii^  Library,  and  on  the  other  the 
Greek.  Beyond  these  Libraries,  and  ap- 
parently connected  with  them,  was  the 
Llpian  Basilica;  the  Columns  belonging 
to  which  are  now  placed  (as  before  men- 
tioned)in  their  original  position.  Beyond 
the  Basilica,  near  the  western  extremity, 
was  an  open  Piazza ;  on  the  north  side 
of  which  stood  the  Winter  Portico ;  and 
on  the  south  side  the  Summer  Portico. 

.(*)  Dionysiusof  Ualicarnassus  records,  that 
Tarquinius  Priscus  fortified  Rome  with  walls 
ooosisling  of  blocks  of  stone  cut  smooth  and 
even,  and  so  large  that  each  one  loaded  a  car. 
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Shops  and  Baths  beautiful  in  point  or 
architecture,  and  long  mistaken  for  the 
Baths  of  Paulus  iGmilius,  bounded  the 
western  end  of  the  Forum ;('}  and  as  they 
may  be  traced  to  the  Palazzo  Ceva  on 
one  side,  they  probably  extended  equal*^ 
ly  far  on  the  other;  that  is, nearly  to  the 
line  on  which  stood  the  Vestibule  of  the 
Temple.  Each  Shop  appears  to  have 
had  a  Magazine  under  it;  and  the  Stairs 
leading  down  to  the  Magazines  are  quite 
perfect.  (>)  Between  the  Shops  are 
Niches  for  statues;  and  the  line  describ- 
ed by  these  Edifices  is  an  oval.  Trajan*s 
historic  Column,  the  most  beautiful 
work  extant  of  its  kind,  was  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  by 
the  Senate  and  people  of  ttome,  in  ho- 
nour of  bis  Victories  over  the  Daci,  etc. 
It  is  of  the  Doric  Order,  and  composed 
of  thirty-four  blocks  of  white  statuary 
marble,  fastened  together  with  bronze 
cramps:, its  circumference,  at  the  bot- 
tom, being  eleven  Paris  feet  two  inches, 
and  at  the  top  ten ;  and  its  height  from 
the  pavement,  including  the  Statue  on 
its  summit,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
Paris  feet.  (^)  The  Bassi-rilievi,  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  represent  the  Da- 
cian  Wars,  and  (ire  supposed  to  have 
been  designed,  and  in  great  measure 
executed,  by  Apollodorus.  The  Statue 
of  Trajan,  in  bronze  gilt,  originally 
stood  on  the  top  of  this  Column ;  but  the 
existing  Statue  is  that  of  S.  Peter,  placed 
there  by  Sexlus  V.  the  Pedestal  of  the 
Column  exhibits  Trophies,  Eagles, 
Wreaths  of  Oak,  etc.  most  beautifully 
sculptured,  (4)  and  originally  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  a 
golden  urn.  (5) 

Mausoleo  di  C,  Puhlicius  Bibulus, 
On  a  spot,  now  called  Macel  de'  Corvi, 
and  leading  from  the  Corso  toward  the 
Capitol,  are  remains  of  this  very  ancient 
Sepulchral  Monument;  which  originally 

(0  According  toVitruvlus,  there  wereShops 
in  all  the  Roman  Forum«. 

(>)  The  first  Lane  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
western  end  of  the  Forum,  leads  to  the  Gate 
of  entrance  to  (his  line  of  Shops  and  Baths. 

(3)  Lumisdeo  supposes  the  height  of  this 
roajc&tic  monument  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  ten  inches  English ;  viz.  the  Pe- 
destal twenty  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  Shaft  of 
the  CoUimn  ninety  five  feetr  Eutropius 
(including  the  Statue  and  the  Pedastal)  makes 
the  height  one  hundred  and    forty- four 


was  not  within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  for 
it  appears  that  Bibulus  lived  during  the 
second  Punic  war»  and  before  this  part 
of  the  Campus  Martins  was  added  to 
the  City.  His  history  is  unknown ;  but, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
Monument,  it  was  raised  by  the  Senate 
and  People,  to  record  his  worth — a 
great  and  unusual  honour. 

Dogana  Pontifieia,  This  Edifice 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  large  oblong 
building,  each  side  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  decorated  with  an 
open  portico;  Eleven  magnificent  flut* 
ed  Corinthian  Columns  of  Greek  marble 
still  remain,  and  support  a  superb  dor- 
nice  likewise  of  Greek  marble :  these 
Columns  are  near  forty  Paris  feet  in 
height,  and  particularly  well  propor- 
tioned; their  Base  is  attic,  and  their 
Capitals  are  decorated  with  olive  leaves: 
they  have  suffered  cruelly  from  fire. 
The  Quadrangle  of  the  Structure  con- 
tains Fragments  of  a  fine  Entablature 
and  a  Portico ;  and  as  part  of  the  Roof 
of  a  Celia  seems  discoverable  among 
these  splendid  ruins,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  remains  of  a  Temple ;  and  their 
proximity  to  the  Forum  of  Antoninas 
Pius,  added  to  other  circumstances^ 
makes  it  probable  that  they  are  remains 
of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  him  by  the 
Roman  people. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio,  This  Obe- 
lisk, made,  according  to  supposition^in 
the  time  of  Sesostrts,  about  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  Was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  who  used  it  as  the 
Gnomon  to  a  Bronze  dial,  of  corre- 
sponding size,  placed  on  the  pavement 
before  it,  near  the  Temple  of  Juno  Ln- 
cina,  now  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in 
Lucina.(<)  The  Obelisk  is  of  red  granite, 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  mea- 
sures, from  the  bottom  of  its  pedestal 
to  the  ball  on  its  summit,  about  eighty- 
Paris  feet.  A  Staircase,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  steps,  leads  to  the 
toFi^f  the  Column ;  and  is  cut  out  of  the 
blocks  of  marble  which  form  its  diameter. 

(4)  The  shields  and  arms  are  those  of  the 
Daci  and  their  allies,  copied  from  the  ori- 
^nals  brought  to  Rome  by  Trajan. 

(3)  According  to  some  opinions,  the  ashes 
of  Trajan  were  enclosed  in  an  urn  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  Column;  a  peculiar  though 
well-merited  honour. 

(<?)  See  Puny's  Nat.  Hist.  1. 36.  c.  10.. 
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one  Paris  feet.  Pius  YI.  placed  it  on 
NoDte  Gitorio,  supposed  to  be  an  ar- 
tificial height,  produced  by  the  ruins 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  built  there  by 
Stalilius  Taurus.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  contiguous  to 
this  spot,  was  discovered  a  plain  Column 
of  red  Egyptian  granite,  about  sixty- 
seven  palmi  high,  and  about  eight  palmi 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Trajan ;  his  name  and  that 
of  ISilus,  an  Egyptian  architect,  being 
inscribed  on  it;  and,  subsequently,  it 
HAS  dedicated  to  Antoninus  Pius,  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius 
Verus.  It  was  dug  up  by  order  of  Cle- 
ment XI.;  and  on  one  side  of  the  pedestal 
was  found,  in  Bassi-relievo,  the  Apothe- 
osis of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina  the 
Elder :  on  two  of  the  other  sides,  fu- 
neral dances ;  and  on  the  fourth  fiide> 
the  following  Inscription  :— 

DIVO  .  AlfTONINO  .  AVG  .  PIO 
ANTOWINVS  .  AVGV8TVS  .  BT 
YERYS  .  AYaVSTVS  .  FILII. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  inscription  on 
the  Historic  Column  dedicated  to  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  deviates  from  truth,  by 
slating  that  he  raised  it  in  honour  of 
his  adoptive  father  Antoninus  Pius.  The 
Column  found  in  the  Garden  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Mission  was,  by  order  of 
Pius  VI.,  cut  down,  to  repair  the  Obelisk 
vhich  now  ornaments  the  Piazza  of 
Monte  Citorio.V) 

Colanna  Antonina.  This  stately  His  - 
toric  Column  was  raised  by  the  Roman 
Senate  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
I  Antoninus,  whose  statue  of  bronze  gilt 
stood  on  its  summit,  it  records  the 
Marcomannic  War,  in  a  series  of  Bassi- 
relievi,  which  seem  to  have  been  imi- 
tated from  those  on  Trajan's  Column, 
though  inferior  in  point  of  workman- 
ship. It  Is  of  the  Doric  Order,  and 
composed  of  twenty-eight  blocks  of 
while  marble;  its  diameter  being  near 
twelve  Parts  feet,  and  its  height,  from 

m 

(')  SeelJUMKUEN's  Jntiquities  of  Rome, 
(*)!f  the  street  lately  discovered  eighteen 
feet  below  the  foundatioa  of  (he  Palazzo 
Piombino  be,  as  antiquaries  suppose,  part 
of  the  yia  Flaminia,  the  Aureliaa  Column, 
when  first  erected,  must  have  stood  on  a 
ooQsidcrahle  eminence.  The  yia  Flaminia 
is  tappoccd  to  have  extended  to  the  present 
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its  base  to  the  top  of  the  statue,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine.  As  this 
Column  was  eitremely  injured  by  light- 
ning, Sextus  V.  restored  it;  at  the  same 
time  placing  on  its  summit  the  Statue 
of  St.  Paul,  which,  like  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  is  of  bronze  gilL 

The  Pedestal  of  the  Aurelian  Column 
is  modem;  and,  according  to  Lumis-. 
den,  twenty-five  Xeet  eight  inches  in 
height,  English  measure.  The  shaft  o 
the  Column  he  computes  to  be  ninety- 
seven  feet  high,  English  measure.  (*) 

MaugoUo  d'Augu$tQ»  Augustus,  dur- 
ing his  sixth  Consulate,  erected  this 
superb  Mausoleum,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Comptij  JMarltiM,for  himself,  hia 
family,  and  Friends:  it  was  incrusted 
with  white  marble;  and,  being  raised  to 
a  great  height,  formed  a  stately  Dome. 
The  building  seems  to  have  been  divided 
into  three  storeys,  round  which  were 
broad  belts,  whereon  evergreens  were 
planted :  the  summit  was  adorned  with 
a  statue  of  Augustus;  and  two  Egyptian 
Obelisks  were  subsequently  placed  at 
the  entrance,  perhaps  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  The  Walls  of  the  first  storey 
still  remain :  they  are  of  an  immense 
thickness ;  and  in  them  the  sepulchral 
chambers  were  constructed.  The  walls 
of  the  second  storey  appear  to  have 
been  less  thick  than  those  of  the  first ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  third  were  still  less 
thick  than  those  of  the  second.  Several 
of  the  Sepulchral  Chambers  are  tolera- 
bly perfect;  and  traces  of  the  ancient 
Entrance  to  these  Chambers  may  still 
be  found.  This  Entrance  resembles 
that  (lately  discovered)  to  the  sepulchral 
chamber  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
Adrian  in  his  Mausoleum.  The  groves 
which  surrounded  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  and  were  dedicated  by  him  to 
the  use  of  his  people,  extended  toward 
the  Porta  del  Popolo;  and  the  Bustum, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  Emperor  and 
imperial  family  were  burnt,  is  by  some 
antiquaries  supposed  to  have  stood  on 

Piazza  Sciarra ;  where  it  was  joined  and 
prolonged  by  the  no  Zala.thestreel  through 
which  victorious  generals,  who  entered  Rome 
by  the  Flaminiau  Gale,  approached  the  Ca- 
pitol :  and  this  approach  was  adorned  with 
several  triumphal  arches,  among  which  were 
those  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Verus,  Gordian, 
and  Domitian. 
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the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Church  6( 
the  Madonna  del  Popolo ;  while  others 
place  it  near  S.  Carlo  al  Corso.  — So 
wonderful  are  the  changes  in  this  world, 
that  the  magnificent  Tomb  of  Augustus, 
built  to  brave  Eternity,  and  hallowed 
by  having  held  the  ashes  of  the  mighty 
roaster  of  mankind,  is  now  converted 
into  a  sort  of  Amphitheatre  for  Bull- 
fights and  fire-works  I 

The  limits  of  the  Plain  called  Campus 
Martius,  because  it  was  dedicated  to 
Mars,  cannot  be  .easily  fixed.    A  Vestal, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  ServiusTullius, 
is  said  to  have  given  it  to  the  Bo  man 
People;  but  Tarquinius  Superbus  robbed 
them  of  it,  and  sowed  corn  there.    On 
|)is  expulsion,  however,  it  was  regained 
■by  the  people ;  and  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended, in  the  days  of  Augustus,  (Vom 
hisMaqsoleum  to  tbe  Theatre  of  Marcel- 
lus,  and  from  the  base  of  the  Plocian, 
Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  Hills,  to  tbe 
Tiber.    During^  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  reached  to  the  Ponte 
Molle.    Several  public  structures  were 
erected  on  the  Campus  Martins,  espe- 
cially by  Agrippa ;  but  a  considerable 
expanse  of  meadow  was  left  open,  for 
the  use  of  tbe  Roman  youth,  who  em- 
ployed their  leisure  in  practising  mar- 
tial sports  and  exercises  on  this  spot, 
and  refreshed  themselves,  after  their 
fatigue,  in  the  neighbouring  waters  of 
the  Tiber.    Historians  tell  us  that  the 
Comitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people  for 
the  election  of  magistrates, were  held 
in  the  Campus  Marltus:  and  the  spot 
appropriated  to  these  assemblies  was 
called  Septa,  or  Ovile,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  sheepfolds.    The  entrance  to 
the  septa  was  by  a  narrow  bridge ;  and 
the  whole  building  was  originally  en- 
Olosed  with  wood,  till  Lepidus  began  to 
surround  it  with  a  Portico  of  marble, 
which  Agrippa  finished.     Its  precise 
position  is  unknown ;  but  near  it,  ac- 
cording to  conjecture,  stood  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  ornamented   by  Agrippa 
with  the' Portico  of  the  Argonauts. 
MausoleoAdriano,  now  Castel  SanV 

(')  These  statues,  each  group  representing 
a  man  holding  a  horse,  were  placed  at  the 
fourcorners  of  the  square  base. 

{»)  This  part  of  the  Castel  di  S.  Angelo 
caQDot  be  seen  by  foreigners,  unless  they 
are  admitted  and  accompanied  by  tliecom- 
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Angelo,    This  magnificent  Edifice  was 
erected  on  a  square  base  of  considerable 
height  (adorned  with  statues)  (0  by  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and   in   the 
Garden  of  Domitian ;  its  form  is  a  Ro- 
tondo.  It  consisted  of  two  Stories ;  and 
was  incrusted  with  Parian  marble,  en- 
circled by  a  concentric  portico  (above 
the  cornice  of  which  were  statues),  and 
terminated  by  a  cupola,  surrounded 
with  statues.    Its  summit  displayed  the 
ancient  emblem  of  mourning,  the  fruit 
of  the  pine-tree,  supposed  to  be  that 
made  of  bronze  which  is  now  placed  in 
the  Garden  belonging  to  the  Vatican 
Museum.   The  Pons  ^lius,  now  called 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,  was  built,  by  Adrian, 
to  serve  for  an  access  to  his  splendid 
Sepulchre;   and    the  Entrance,   con- 
structed by  him,  fronts  the  Bridge,  and 
has  been  lately  discovered ,  as  likewise 
has  the  Avenue,  or  vaulted  Passage, 
leading  up,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  between 
the  walls  of  the  first  storey,  to  a  large 
Chamber  in  the  centre  of  the  Building, 
where  probably  stood  the  urn  contain- 
ing Adrian's  ashes.    The  form.  Brick- 
work, and  Mosaic   Pavement  of  this 
Vault,  are  beautiful ;  and  its  quietude 
and  solemnity  are  peculiarly  in  unison 
with  the  apartment  to  which  it  leads. 
This   Passage  appears  to  have   been 
forgotten  from  the   period  when  the 
Mausoleum  was  converted  into  a  For^ 
tress,  till  brought  to  light  by  the  dis- 
covery of  its  entrance :  and  judging  by 
the  construction  of  the  Edifice,  there 
must  be    another   yet    undiscovered 
Passage  leading  to  the  second  storey. 
The  first  Vault  into  which  the  Gate  or 
entrance   opens  is   furnished  with    a 
large  Niche,  probably  once  occupied 
by  a  statue  of  Adrian.(a)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  this  Mausoleum  be- 
came the  Citadel  of  Rome,  and  acquired 
the  appellation  of  Castel  Sant'  Angelo, 
from  a  Statue  of  the  Archangel,  Michael, 
placed  there,  to  commemorate  a  Vision 
of  S.  Gregorio ;  who,  being  on  the  top  of 
the  Edifice,  thought  he  saw  an  angel 

manding-ofHoer  of  the  garrison:  neither  it 
the  other  part  open  to  the  Public,  except  on 
two  or  three  particular  days  of  the  year, 
when  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  have  peir- 
mt88H>ntoshowit. 
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innouDcing  to  htm  the  cessation  of  the 
Plague,  which  at  that  period  ravaged 
Rome.  Considerable  remains  of  the  an- 
cient building  may  stili  be  discovered 
withio  the  walls  of  the  modern  Fortress; 
(he  large  Hall  of  which  merits  notice, 
as  it  is  painted  in  Cresco  by  Raphael's 
scholars. 
y  Tempio  del  Sole  nel  Gidrdino  Colon- 
'^nue,  lo  Via  della  Pilotta,  near  the 
Charchorsanli  Apostoli,  is  a  Door  lead- 
tog  up  a  Flight  of  Narrow  Steps  into  the 
ColoDDa  Garden,  where  lie  immense 
Fragments  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
heeD  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  erected  by 
Aurelian.  This  Edifice,  finely  situated  on 
the  Qnirinal Hill,  was  one  of  the  largest 
Temples  of  ancient  Rome,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Ruins  of 
the  Frieze  and  Entablature  which  still 
remain  :  (>)  they  are  of  while  marble, 
beauUrully  sculptured.  The  Columns 
which  supported  the  Entablature  are 
supposed  to  have  been  seventy  English 
feet  in  height.  Here  was  found  a  Votive 
Table  of  Marble,  on  which  the  worship 
ofUithras  is  represented;  and  as  the 
worship  of  Mithras  (brought  to  Rome 
from  Persia)  was  certainly  connected 
with  that  of  the  sun,  such  a  votive  of- 
fering is  an  indication  that  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  stood  iiere. 

This  Garden  likewise  contains  Ruins 
ottheBatki  of  Constantine. 

Oheli$kofthe  Pioisa  di  Santa  Maria 
<Dpra  Hinerva.  This  little  Obelisk,  in- 
Kfibed  with  Hieroglyphics,  was  found 
Dear  the  spot  where  it  now  stands ;  in 
consequence  of  excavations  which  were 
made  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Minerva.  The  Obelisk  now 
erected  opposite  to  the  l*antheon  was 
found  on  the  same  spot :  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  Temples  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  stood  in  this  part  of  Rome;  and 
that  these  small  Obelisks  were  placed 
before  them.  A  fine  statue  of  Minerva, 
I  uisis,  a  Serapis,  an  Isiac  Altar,  and 
,  |>lber  Egyptian  antiquities,  were  found 
I    io  this  vicinity  ;  as  were  the  celebrated 

(')  One  of  these  b!ock8  of  marble  is  twelve 
ftet  ID  length,  Eoglish  measure;  thirteen  in 
bresKllh,  and  eleven  in  height.  Another 
block  it  seveoteen  feet  iu  leugth,  ten  io 
breadth,  and  six  in  height.  But  prodigious 
to  modem  eyes  as  these  blocks  appear,  they 
<it  pigmies  compared  with  Uiose  mentioned 
by  Joiephut,  as  having  composed  part  of  the 


statues  of  the  Nile  and  Tiber;  the  former 
of  which  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
the  latter  at  Paris.  The  Obelisk  of  the 
Piazza  della  Minerva  was  placed  there 
by  Aleiander  Yli. ;  and  the  Elephant, 
on  whose  back  it  rests,  was  designed  by 
Bernini,  and  eiecuted  by  Ferrata. 

CMe$a  di  S.  Maria  $opra  Minerva. 
This  Church  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
foundations  of  a  Temple  of  Minerva  built 
by  Pompey,  in  gratitude  for  his  victories: 
the  interior  of  the  €hurch,  however, 
though  spaciousand  handsome,  eihibiti 
no  remains  of  the  ancient  Temple.  Be- 
hind the  great  altar  are  the  Tombs  of 
Leo  X.,  and  Clement  VII.,  by  Bandinelll: 
the  Statue  of  the  former  being  by 
Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  and  that  of  the 
latter  by  Bacciobigio.  Near  the  Side- 
door  is  the  Monument  of  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandrino,  designed  by  'Giacomo  della 
Porta :  and  that  of  Cardinal  Pimentelli, 
executed  by  Bernini :  but  the  most  ce- 
lebrated piece  of  sculpture  in  this 
Church  is  a  Statue  of  our  Saviour  holding 
his  Cross,  by  Michael  Angelo !  It  is  near 
the  great  Altar.  The  Altieri  Chapel 
contains  an  Altar-piece,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta  and  Baciccio :  and  the  large  Chapel 
belonging  to  the  Carafh  family  is  paint- 
ed in  fresco,  by  Filippino  Lippi,  Raf- 
faellino  del  Garbo,  and  Fra  Giovanni  ' 
Angelico  de  Fiesole,  who  was  buried  in 
this  Church.  The  adjoining  Convent 
contains  the  Casanaiense  Library  (the 
best  at  Rome,  with  respect  to  printed 
books),  and  a  Statue  of  Cardinal  Casa- 
natta,  by  Le  Gro8.(*) 

Pantheon,  The  Piazza  in  which  this  1/ 
magnificent  Temple  stands  was  com-  ^ 
pletely  filled  with  ruinsof  ancient  build- 
ings, till  the  Pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV., 
who,  on  having  these  ruins  cleared 
away,  discovered,  before  the  Portico  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  two  lions  of  basalt 
which  now  adorn  the  Fontana  di  Ter- 
mine;  aheadof  Agrippa,in  bronze;  and 
some  ornaments,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  pediment.  Gregory  XIII. 
erected  the  Fountain  in  this  Piazza;  and 

IVnnple  at  Jerusalem,  after  its  restoralion  by 
Herod,  and  as  being  upwards  of  sixty-seven 
feet  in  length,  above  seven  in  height,  and 
about  nine  in  breadth. 

(»)  On  the  twenty-lhird  of  April,  from  five 
till  seven  in  the  evening,  there  is  fine  music 
in  this  church. 
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Clement  XI.  embellished  it  with  the 
Egyptian  Obelisk  berore  mentioned. 
Tbe  Pantheon,  which  has  in  great  mea- 
sure defied  the  inj  uries  of  time,  seems  as 
if  preserved  to  latter  ages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  just  i^dea  of  ancient 
Roman  taste  and  splendour.  The  ge- 
neral opinion  appears  to  be  that  it  was 
built  by  Agrippa,  tbe  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus; and  repaired  by  Septimlus  Seve- 
rusand  Garacalla;  but  that  Agrippa  did 
not  build  the  Portico  at  the  same  time 
with  the  rest  of  the  Temple ;  because 
the  original  Pediment  may  still  be  traced 
above  his  magnificent  Portico ;  on  the 
Frieze  of  which  is  the  following  In- 
scription : 

ir.  AGRIPPA.  L.  F.  cos.  TEUTIYH. 
FECIT.  (») 

The  Pantheon,  judging  from  its  name, 
was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  :  though 
Agrippa  particularly  consecrated  it  to 
Jupiter  the  Avenger,  wishing  to  have 
placed  the  statue  of  Augustus  there,  and 
to  have  inscribed  his  name  as  author  of 
the  Temple;  which  honour  the  Emperor 
modestly  declined.  Agrippa,  therefore, 
placed  the  statue  of  Julius  CsDsar  in  the 
Rotondo, 'among  the  deities,  and  the 
statues  of  Augustus  and  himself  in  the 
large  niches  on  the  outside  near  the 
great  door ;  and  probably  the  Portico 
might  have  been  added  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  these  statues.  Formerly 
there  were  seven  steps  leading  up  to 
the  Portico ;  now,  two  only  are  above 
ground.  This  stately  Vestibule  is  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  magnificent  Columns 
of  the  Corinthian  Order,  each  shaft 
being  one  entire  piece  of  red  oriental 
granite,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
fourteen  Paris  feet,and  the  height  about 

(')  Palladiosupposes  the  bodyof  the  Edifice 
to  have  been  builtiii  tbetirae  of  the  Republic: 
thai  it  was  repaired  by  SeptimiusSevenis  an^ 
Caracalla  is  evident,  from  an  loscriplion  on 
the  Archilraveof  the  Portico.  This  Inscriptioo 
expresses,  that  the  Edifice  had  suffered  from 
ages  and  Lumisden,  thinking  it  improbable 
•neb  a  building  should  have  suffered  from 
age,  in  to  short  a  period  as  that  between  the 
days  of  Agrippa  and  Septimius  Severus,  is, 
therefore,  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Palladio. 

(•)  It  was  composed  of  bronze  gilt. 

[})  Lumisden  gives,  in  Eng1ishmea8urc,the 
fallowirg  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the 


thirty-nine.  The  Bases  and  Capitals  are 
of  white  marble,  and  unique  in  point  of 
beauty.    The  Portico  is  surmounted  by 
an  Entabtature  and  Pediment  finely 
proportioned;  and  in  tbetympan  of  the 
latter  are  holes  that  served,  no  doubt, 
to  fii  a  Basso-rilievo,  now,  alas !  taken 
away.(>}    The   original  bronze   doors/ 
embellished  with  Bassi-rilievi,  became 
the  spoil  of  Genseric,  Kingof  the  Van- 
dals, who  lost  them  in  the  Sicilian  sea  : 
the  Door-case,  which  is  magnificent, 
still  remains;  and  the  present  Doors 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  an  an- 
cient edifice.  The  inside  of  the  Temple 
is  circular,  and  its  diameter  is  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  Paris  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  walls,  which  are  nineteen  feet 
thick :  the  height  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  diameter,  till  the  inte- 
rior pavement  was  raised  to  a  level 
with  that  of  the  Portico;  for  originally 
there  was  a  descent  of  seven  or  eight 
feet  into  the  Pantheon,  a  construction 
not  unusual  in  ancient  temples.(3)    The 
walls  were   incrusted  with   Precious 
Marbles,  which  still  remain,  as  do  the 
ancient  Cornices  and  Frieze ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  inside  of  the  Dome 
was  originally  covered  with  silver  Bassi- 
rilievi  :  the  outside    was  bronze  gilt. 
The  beams  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Dome 
and  Portico  were  cased  with  thick  plates 
of  bronze,  which  Urban  Vlll.took  away» 
to  make  the  Baldacchino  in  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo;  thereby  drawing  upon  himself  the 
following  pasquinade  '*  Quod  non  fe- 
cerunt  Barbari  Mo/fuB,  fecit  Barbe- 
rini"    All  the  superior  gods  had  their 
respective   statues  here,   in   bronze, 
silver,  gold,  or  precious  ibarble :  that  of 
Jupiter  tbe  Avenger  is  supposed  to  have 

Pantheon.  Shaft  of  each  column  supporting 
the  Portico,  about  forty-two  feet,  without 
including  either  base  or  capital.  Diameter  of 
the  inside  of  the  Temple,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  feet,  exclusive  of  the  walls, 
which  are  about  eighteen  feet  thick ;  so  that 
the  diameter  of  the  whole  drcle  is  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.  Height  of  the 
interior  the  same  as  the  breadth.  The  Pan- 
tfaeour  being  one  of  those  Temples  which 
Vitruvius  calls  Bypceihroy  has  no  windows; 
but  is  lighted  from  its  summit  by  a  circular 
opening  or  cy«,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
about  twenty-«even  f«ct. 
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been  in  the  centre  of  the  Tiibnna ;  the 
infernal  deities  on  the  pavement,  the 
terrestrial  in  the  lower  niches  or  the 
walls,  and  the  celestial  In  the  upper 
Diches.    The  Pavement  is  composed  of 
por{diyry  and  giallo  antico,  bordered 
with  other  rare  marbles ;  and  the  Aper- 
ture ia.the  Roaf  for  light  is  twenty-six 
Teet   in    diameter.      Pliny   mentions, 
among  the  ornaments,  columns  with 
capitals  of  a  metal  called  Syraeusan, 
but  none  of  these  are  preserved;  neither 
do  any  of  the  Caryatides,  nor  the  other 
statues  eiecuted  by  Diogenes  the  Athe- 
nian, now  remain.   Pliny  likewise  men- 
tions, among  the  statues,  a  Venus  with 
ear-rings  made  of  a  pearl  cut  asunder ; 
being  the  fellow  of  that  which  Cleo» 
patra  dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank  to. 
the  health  of  Marc  Antony.    Fourteen 
beautiful  Columns  of  the  Corinthian 
Order  still  adorn  the  interior  of  this 
Edifice;  and  it  is  said  that  the  two  which 
stand  on  each  side  of  the  great  altar 
were  placed  there  by  Adrian.  The  small 
Altars  display  Columns  of  porphyry, 
giallo  antico,  and  granite,  Paintings  and 
Statues ;  among  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
Group  of  a  Vestal  and  a  Child,  found  in 
the  subterranean  part  of-the  Building;' 
this  Vestal  is  now  called  St.  Anna.(') 
Busts,  monuments,  and  inscriptions,  to 
the  memory  of  distinguished  characters 
whose  talents  have  shed  lustre  upon 
Italy,  once   clothed  the  walls  of  the 
Pantheon ;  but  are  now  removed  to  the 
Capitol ;  except  the  Inscriptions  in  me- 
mory of  Raphael  and  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  a  Monument  in  memory  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi. 

Bagni  d' Agrippa,  Immediately  be- 
hind the  Pantheon  were  Agrippa*s 
Baths,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestige 
remains ;  except  a  semicircular  Build- 
ing, now  called  Arco  deUa  Ciambella, 
These  Baths,  with  the  gardens  belonging 
to  them,  Agrippa  bequeathed  to  the 
Roman  people ;  and  within  the  Gardens 
was  a  large  reservoir  of  water  supplied 
by  the  Aqua  Virgo. 

Teatro  di  Pompeo,  Campo  di  Fioru 
Pompey,  after  having  concluded  the  Mi- 

(i)  It  has  been  abready  mentioned  (hat 
Vestals  were  obliged  to  dedicate  ten  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  orcopation  of  teaching  the 
duties  of  their  sacredofflce  to  their  successors. 

(>)  In  Roman  Theatres  the  dimensioos  of 
Ihe  Stage  were  large,   because  the  whole 
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thridatic  war,  boilt,  at  a  great  expense, 
a  Theatre  with  a  covered  Portico,  anda 
Curia  in  its  vicinity.  The  Palazzo  Pio, 
in  the  Campo  di  Fiorl,  is  erected  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Seats  of  the  Theatre; 
and  the  Church  of  8.  Andrea  della  Valle 
is  supposed  to  stand  on,  or  near,  the 
Site  of  the  Curt'o,  in  which  Caasar  was 
assassinated.  Pompey*s  was  the  first 
permanent  Theatre  built  at  Rome ;  for, 
[Previous  to  his  days,  theatrical  repre- 
sentations were  exhibited  in  temporary 
edifices,  made  of  wood.  His  theatre 
was  shaped  like  a  half  moon ;  the  cir- 
cular part  serving  for  Seats  and  Orches- 
tra; and  ihe  straight  line  for  the  Stage. 
Under  the  seats  were  Corridors  {ywrni- 
tortt),  which,  by  means  of  Staircases, 
conducted  the  spectators  to  theirplaces. 
The  Proie^niunis  or  Stage,  was  richly 
adorned  with  Columns,  and  represented 
a  magnificent  HalMerminated  by  Nichea 
for  Statues  :f*)  and  behind  the  Proaea- 
nium  was  a  Covered  Portico,  to  which 
the  Spectators  rehired,  in  case  of  rain; 
as  ancient  Roman  theatres  were  open 
to  the  weather.  Pliny  says  this  Theatre 
contained  forty  thousand  spectators :  it 
may  be  found  in  the  marble  plan  of 
Rome,  on  the  Staircase  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol ;  and  its  covered  portico 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  The  remains 
of  this  Theatre,  under  the  Palazzo  Pio, 
can  only  be  seen  by  means  of  torches. 
The  First  Storey  consists  of  reticulated 
Brickwork  in  excellent  preservation; 
and  under  this  Storey  is  another,  the 
Foundation-walls  of  which  are  compo»- 
ed  of  immense  Blocks  of  Stone,  without 
cement,  and  similar  to  the  very  old 
walls  of  Rome.  In  the  tower  Storey, 
Baths  and  Reservoirs  for  water  are 
discoverable :  the  former  resembling  in 
shape  the  ancient  baths  still  seen  in 
Magna  Graecia.  A  mutilated  Statue, 
draped,  and  similrr  in  countenance  to 
the  medals  of  Pompey,  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Palazzo  Pio.  The  Cus- 
tode  here  is  always  provided  with 
torches,  and  a  lantern,  in  order  to  con- 
duct strangers  into  the  Vaults. 
Plutarch  mentions  that,  at  the  conse- 

represenfation  was  exhibited  there;  and  the 
Orchestra  (called,  in  Eoglish  theatres,  the 
Pit)  was  small;  because  it  served  only  for 
the  accommodation  of  Senators  and  Magis- 
trates. 
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craiion  of  Pompey's Theatre,  above  five 
hundred  lions  were  killed.  He  adds 
that  the  rcstival  terminated  with  a 
combat  of  elephants,  eighteen  in 
number;  some  of  whom  being  wounded, 
endeavoured,  so  far  as  groans  and  gesti- 
culations went,  to  ask  quarter  of  the 
Komans ;  and  their  petition  was  grant- 
ed, because  the  soldiers  who  served 
under  Pompey  in  Africa  declared,  they 
had  promised  the  elephants  not  to  hurt 
them,  when  these  sagacious  animals 
were  embarked  for  Europe. 

The  Palazzo  Stoppani,  built  after  the 
designs  of  Raphael,  near  the  Church  of 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  contains,  at  the 
foi)t  of  the  Staircase,  an  ancient  Statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius :  and  not  far  hence, 
near  the  Palazzo  Mattel,  in  a  small 
Court  belonging  to  a  Convent  annexed 
to  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo  Gesarini  are 
remains  of  a  circular  Temple  with  fluted 
columns  of  tufo;  and  probably  that 
which  was  dedicated  by  Sylla  toHercules. 

Piazza  Navona,  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  anciently  the  Circus  Ago- 
fuUes,  so  called,  perhaps,  from  being 
the  spot  where  the  Agonal  games,  in- 
stituted by  Numa,  in  honour  of  Janus, 
were  celebrated.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
Piazzas  in  Rome,  and  has  retained  its 
original  shape.  GregoryXIlI.embellished 
it  with  two  Fountains  ;  one  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  a  Triton,  by  Bernini ; 
and  other  sculpture,  by  various  artists : 
and  Innocent  X.  erected  the  centre 
Fountain,  after  the  design  of  Bernini. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  Basin  seventy- 
three  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  in  the 
middle  of  which  rises  a  Rock,  with  the 
Statue  of  a  Sea-horse  on  one  side,  and 
on  another  that  of  a  Lion  :  on  th6 
summit  of  this  rock  is  an  Obelisk  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  Hieroglyphics, 
and  fifty-one  Paris  feet  in  height;  it  was 
found  in  the  Circus  of  Romulus.  The 
four  sides  of  the  rock  ate  likewise  em- 
bellished with  four  colossal  Statues, 
representing  four  of  the  principal  Rivers 
oftheworld,— namely,  the  Ganges,  the 
Nile,(<)  the  Plata,  and  the  Danube.  The 
Fountain  does  honour  to  the  taste  of 
Bernini. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese,  in  Piazza  Na 

(>  )TheSf  atue  of  the  NHehasitshcad  covered, 
to  signify  ihat  its  source  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients. 


vona.  This  Church,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  Cross,  contains,  stately  co- 
lumns of  granite^  a  beautiful  Pavement, 
a  Cupola  finely  painted  by  Clro  Ferri, 
Corbellini,  and  Baciccio;  a  Statue  of  St. 
Agnes  in  the  flames,  by  Ercole  Ferrata; 
an  antique  Statue,  now  called  S.  Sebas- 
tiano;  several  fine  Bassi-rilievi  (the  most 
striking  of  which  is  S.  Eustaehio  among 
wild  beasts,  by  Ercole  Ferrata);  the 
Mausoleum  of  Innocent  X.;  an  altar  in- 
crusted  with  flowered  alabaster,  and 
ornamented  with  Columns  of  verde  an- 
tique; and  a  Group  in  marble  of  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Domenichino  Guidi. 

Near  the  Piazza  Navona,  in  the  Piazza 
Fiumetta,  is  a  House,  the  outside  waits 
of  which  were  once  adorned  with  a 
Fresco,  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  re-  V 
presenting  the  Story  of  Niobe ;  but  white- 
wash has  now  obliterated  thisfine  work. 
\yTtatTO  di  Marcellot  Piazza  Monta"  /yyt 
nara.('^)  This  Theatre,  said  to  have 
been  the  second  built  at  Rome  for  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  was  erected  by  Augus- 
tus in  honour  of  his  Nephew  Marcellus ; 
and  the  architecture  is  so  fine  as  to 
have  served  as  a  model  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages.  It  was  four  Storeys  high ;  but 
the  two  upper  ones  are  quite  destroyed ; 
and  have  buried,  in  their  ruins,  the 
seats,  orchestra,  and  stage.  Almost 
half,  however,  of  the  Wall  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  Storey  of  the  circu- 
lar part  of  the  Theatre  remains,  and, 
though  lamentably  defaced,  proves  its 
magnificence.  The  Portico  of  the'Ground 
Storey,  which  led  to  the  lobbies  and 
staircases,  is  Roman  Doric,  and  the  se- 
cond Storey  Ionic.  The  edifice  was 
built  with  large  blocks  of  travertine, 
and  held  near  thirty  thousand  specta- 
tors. In  order  to  see  the  lower  part  of 
this  beautiful  Theatre,  on  which  the 
Orsini  Palace  now  stands,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  appoint  the  Custode  of  that  Pa- 
lace to  be  in  waiting-  there,  about  ele- 
ven in  the  forenoon.  The  Arches,  Cor- 
ridors, and  Substructions  of  the  Storeys 
now  remaining,  are  highly  worth  no- 
tice ;  and  in  the  Lower  Storey  were,  ac- 
cording to  appearance.  Baths  and  Re- 
servoirs for  water,  like  those^in  Pom- 
pey*s  Theatre.    During  the  dark  ages, 

{»)  The  Piazza  Monlanara  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum  Oli- 
torium,  or  vegetable  market. 
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I     the  subterranean  part  of  the  Theatre  of 

I     llarcellus  was  converted  into  a  place  of 

I  coDfinement :  and  on,  or  near,  this  spot, 
the  Prison  of  the  Decemviri  on  ce  stood : 
in  which  Prison,  according  to  PUny  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  a  woman  was  con- 
demned to  be  starved  to  death,  and 
saved  by  her  daughter,  who  had  not 
long  been  brought  to  bed,  and  who  got 
access  to  her,  and  supported  her  with 
her  milk;  till,  at  length,  when  this  cir- 
cumstance was  discovered,  the  mother 
received  pardon  for  the  daughter's 
sake;  a  rension,  likewise  was  bestow- 

:  ed  upon  them  ;  and  a  temple  raised  on 
the  spot  to  filial  piety.    The  Church  of 

I  S.Nicolo  In  Carcere  now  stands  imme- 
diately over  the  Prison. 

1^  Portico  d'Ottavia.  This  magniflcent 
Edifice  stood  between  the  Flaminian 
Circus  and  M arcellus*s  Theatre,  in  ihat 

^  part  of  Rome  now  occupied  by  the 
^  Pescheria^  or  Great  Fish-market,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Angelo  in  Pesche- 
ria ;  and  was  built  by  Augustus,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  sisterOctavia,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  people  from 
rain.  Its  form  seems  to  have  been  a 
parallelogram,  supported  by  nearly 
three  hundred  columns,  and  adorned 
with  statues  of  the  most  eiquisite  work- 
manship. U  enclosed  a  court,  where 
stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  and 
another  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  were  built  after  the 
designs  of  Scaurus  and  Batrachus,  two 
wealthy  Lacedaemonian  architects  :(<j 
but,  having  suffered  from,  fire,  these 

[  temples  were  restored  in  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  still  visible. 
The  Portico  of  Octavia  likewise  com- 
prised an  exhibition-hall  for  paintings, 
on  certain  days  of  the  year.  Judging 
by  the  shape  of  this  Portico  and  its  in- 
terior buildings  preserved  in  the  an- 
cient marble  plan  of  Rome,  the  present 
remains  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  Entrances,  in  form  square, 
with  two  fronts  similar  to  each  other, 
and  both  embellished  with  fluted  Corin- 
thian Columns  of  white. marble,  sup- 

(*>  Pliny  says,  these  architects  offered  to 
build  at  their  own  expense  the  templeit  in 
qcmtion,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  in- 
lorifae  them  with  their  names;  but  this  ho- 
nour having  been  refhsed,  they  sculptured 
in  the  volutes  of  the  columns  a  Lizard  and 


porting  an  Entablature  and  Pediment, 
all  finely  executed ;  and  among  the  or- 
naments of  thecapitalof  every  Column, 
is  a  Roman  Eagle. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  standing  near  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  and  likewise  as  being  orna- 
mented with  several  famous  Grecian 
statues,  was,  aecording  to  supposition, 
erected  by  Metellus  Macedonicus ;  and 
is  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  marble  edifice  seen  at  Rome.  Pre- 
vious to  the  existence  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  the  same  Metellus  erected  a 
Portico  contiguous  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo* 

Tempio  d'Etculapio,  now  Chiesa  di 
S.  Bartolommeo.  This  Church  stands 
on  what  is  called  the  Island  of  the  Ti- 
ber; being  precisely  the  space  between 
the  Pons  Ceatius  and  the  Pons  Fahri- 
eius.  The  Romans  have  a  tradition 
that  this  island  was  formed  by  the  corn 
belonging  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  having  been  out 
down,  and,  by  order  of  the  Consuls, 
thrown  into  the  river.  About  the  year 
of  Rome  462,  when  the  City  suffered 
from  a  pestilence,  the  Sibylline  Leaves 
were  consulted  :(•)  an  embassy  was 
sent,  in  consequence,  to  bring  JEscula- 
plus  of  Epidaurus  to  Rome;  and  the 
Serpent,  worsbi pped  by  the  E pidaurians, 
under  the  name  of  iEsculapius,  is  said 
to  have  followed  the  ambassadors  into 
their  galley,  remained  with  tbem  during 
their  voyage  home,  and  then  to  have  quit- 
ted the  vessel  and  swum  to  the  Island  of 
the  Tiber,  where  a  temple  was  built  for 
him :  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
this  event,  the  figure  of  a  Sexpent  is 
cut  on  one  of  the  stones  which  served 
for  the  foundation  of  the  temple.  Tlie 
Serpent,  however,  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  Convent  belonging  to  the  Church ; 
and  ladies  are  not  allowed  to  see  the 
Garden  without  an  order  from  a  Cardi" 
nal.  The  Columns  in  the  Church  ap- 
pear to  be  antique,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  iEscu- 
lapiusithe  Sarcophagus  which  forms 
the  altar,  is  handsome.(3) 

a  Frog^2xaupo5  and  Barpaxot— being,  in 
Greek,  the  names  of  the  architects  as  well 
as  the  reptiles. 

(>)  The  Sybilline  oracles  were  written  on 
palm-leaves. 

(3)  AocordiDg  to  Phitarch  there  were,  in 
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Ckiesa  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Troite- 
vere.  ThisEdiOce  stands  on  the  Foun- 
dations of  the  House  of  St.  Cecilia,  and 
contains  the  Bath  wherein  she  suffered 
martyrdom. 

An  ancient  Vase  of  marble  is  placed 
in  the  Court  leading  to  the  Church;  and 
the  Portico  is  embellished  with  antique 
Cekimns,  two   of  which  are  granite. 
The  great  altar  of  the  Church  is  orna- 
mented with  four  Columns  of  nero  and 
bianco  antico,  supporting  a  Baldac- 
chino  of  Parian  marble;  under  which 
rest  the  relics  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  a  Tomb 
composed  of  alabaster,  lapis-lazuli,  jas- 
>per,  verde  antique,  agate,  and  bronze 
gilt.    Here  likewise  is  the  Statue  of  St. 
Cecilia,  by  Stefano    Maderno,  in  the 
position  in  which  she  was  found  after 
her  martyrdom!    The  Pavement   en- 
circling the  Altar  is  of  alabaster  and 
various  precious  marbles;  and  the  Ceil- 
ing is  lined  with  ancient  Mosaics.  Here, 
also,  are  a  small  round  Picture  oi  the  Ca- 
racci  School,  and  an  ancient  Pontiflcal 
Chair.    On  the  right  of  the  great  door 
of  the  Church  is  an  ancient  Vapour 
Bath,  quite  perfect;  the  Walls  of  which 
contain  earthen  flues  to  convey  hot  air. 
Xhis  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
St.  Cecilia  was  killed :  it  is  now  convert- 
ed into  a  Chapel ;  and  here  are  two  Pic- 
tures in  the  style  of  Guido;  the  one 
representing  the  Decapitation  of  the 
Saint,  the  other  her  Coronation. 

Basilica  di  Santa  Maria  in  Traste- 
mre,  supposed  to  stand  on  thti  founda- 
tions of  the  Taherna  Meritoria,  which 
was  an  hospital  for  invalid  soldiers. 
The  Portico  of  this  Edifice  is  supported 
by  antique  granite  Columns,  and  con- 
tains ancient  Mosaics,  and  several  an- 
cient Inscriptions.  The  Church  is  a 
noble  structure,  divided  into  three 
naves  by  twenty-two  magnificent  an- 
tique Columns  of  red  and  grey  granite : 
four  Columns  of  the  same  description 
support  a  fine  architrave;  and  some  of 
the  Capitals  are  ornamented  with  Heads 
oflsis,  Serapis,  alid  Harpocrates.  The 
Pavement  is  that  kind  of  Mosaic  which 
was  invented  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 

this  Island,  three  temples,  one  dedicated  to 
JBsculapius,  another  to  Jupiter,  and  a  third 
to  FauQUs. 

(>)  Dionysitts  of  Halicamassns  says,  ^'Tul- 
lius  built  the  Temple  of  Diana  for  the 
commoDOse  of  the  people  of  Latium,  on  the 


Severus,  and  called  0pm  AUxandri- 
num.    In  the  centre  of  the  Ceiling  of 
the  middle  aisle  is  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Domenichino  1 1 !  and  the 
Chapel  to  the  left,  on  approaching  the 
great  altar,  is  embellished  with  Frescos 
attributed  to  the  same  eicellent  artist. 
The  Baldacchino  of  the  great  altar  is 
supported  by  four  Columns  of  porphyry, 
and  in  the  Tribuna  are  Mosaics  of  the 
twelfth   century.    Here,  likewise,  are 
two  still  more   ancient  Mosaics:  the 
one  representing  Birds,  the  other  a  Sea- 
port.   This  Basilica  also  contains  aa 
ancient  Pontifical  chair:  together  with 
the  tombs  of  two  celebrated  painters, 
the  Cav.  Lanfranco,  and  Ciro  Ferri. 

In  the  Piazza,  before  the  Church,  is  a 
Fountain,  made  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Adrian  I.,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
modern  Rome. 

Chiesa  di  S,Priscaf  Monte  Aventino, 
On  the  left,  in  ascending  the  Aventine 
Hill  from  Rome,  is  this  Church,  sup- 
posed to  have,  been  originally  a  pagan 
Temple.  Twenty-four  antique  Columns 
yet  remain;  and  an  isiac  Table  was 
found  near  the  Church ,  which  circum- 
stance leads  some  persons  to  imagine  it 
was  a  Temple  of  Isis,  especially  as  Isis 
bad  a  temple  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Sabina.  Farther  to  the 
right,  is  this  noble  Edifice,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  built  by  Servius  Tullius  for  the 
common  use  of  the  cities  of  Latium; 
and  therefore  called  Tetnplum  comr- 
mune  £attum:(<)  or,  else,  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Juno  Regina,  built  by 
Camillus.  (*)  But  all  we  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty on  this  subject  is,  that  the  Portico 
contains  four  antique  Columns,  two  of 
which  are  rare  granite ;  that  the  Interior 
of  the  Church  is  supported  by  twenty- 
four  particularly  beautiful  antique  flu  ted 
Shafts  of  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian 
Bases  and  Capitals;  and  that  the  shape 
of  the  Church  resembles  an  ancient 
temple.  In  the  last  Chapel,  on  the  right 
of  the  high  altar,  is  a  Picture,  by  Sasso- 
ferrato,  representing  the  Madonna,  S. 
Domenico,  S.  Caterina,  and  Angels!! 

Aventine  Hill,  the  highest  ground  at  Rome, 
where  they  asecmbled  annually,  held  a  Fair, 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Goddess." 

{»)  Camillus  vowed  a  Temple  to  Juno  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  &nd  erected  it  on  this 
HUl. 
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tbesmaii  Paintings  r^und  this  flneworlr 
are  good :  they  represent  the  Life  of  our 
SiTiour. 

Q\iM$a  di  S.  Alessio.  Still  farther  to 
the  right  is  this  Structure,  supposed,  by 
tome  persons,  to  ^ave  been  built  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Ber- 
eQles.(>)  Here  are  an  ancient  Pave- 
ment and  an  ancient  Well.  The  great 
altar  Is  adorned  with  fine  Columns  of 
verde  antiqae :  the  Tabernacle  is  hand- 
some; and  adjoining  to  the  €hurch  is 
the  Villa  of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  said 
to  stand  on,  or  near,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Bona  DeaA*)  The  Gar- 
den belonging  to  this  Villa  commands 
afine?iew.  Behind  the  ATentine  Hill 
^  Monte  Tettaecio,  anciently  JfofU 
T^taetut,  which,  though  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  Paris  feet  in  height,  and 
above  fire  hundred  feet  in  circumfe- 
KDee,  is  composed,  almost  entirely,  of 
potsherds,  conjectured  to  have  been 
heaped,  upon  this  spot,  in  former  ages, 
byvorkmeo  belonging  to  the  potteries 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

SepokrodiCaJo  Ce$tio.  This  Pyra- 
mid was  erected  in  memory  of  Gaius 
CestiQSyOne  of  the  Seplemviri  Epulones, 
a  College  of  Priests,  instituted  to  pro- 
vide banquets,  called  LectUtemia,  as 
offerings  to  the  gods ;  whose  statues,  laid 
oosoperb  couches,  were  placed  at  table, 
a8thepriDcipal|goests,whilethebanqoet 
«a8eatenbytheEpulones.(»)OfCestio8*s 
prirate  history  we  are  ignorant ;  but,  as 
the  name  of  M.  Agrippa  is  mentioned  in 
an  inscription  on  the  Monument,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  erected  dur- 
ing the  Augustan  age :  it  measures  a 
hondred  and  thirteen  Paris  feet  in 
height;  and  each  of  its  four  sides  is,  at 
the  base,  sixty-nine  feet  in  length:  it 
vasballt,  agreeably  to  the  testament  of 
Cestius,  in  three  hondred  and  thirty 
days;  and  ornamented  with  Paintings, 
reialire  to  the  Sacred  Ceremonies  of 
the  Epulones,  and  still  visible,  though 
mach  injured  by  time.  It  stands  near 
the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  called  Ostiensis,  by 

('}  Because  a  statue  of  Hercules,  when 
ytnog,  executed  in  basalt,  and  preserved 
u  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  found 

here. 

W  The  Earth. 

(3)  At  this  festival  stoolff,  and  couches  co- 
Teridwith  magnificent  carpets  and  cushions, 
^"^  arranged  round  a  (able  iumptuoosly 
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Aarelian,  ahd  was  on  the  outside  of 
me  till  he  extended  her  walls. 
Tertne  di  Caraealla,  On  the  plain 
below  the  Aventine^  and  opposite  to  the 
CoBlian  Hill,  are  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Caracalla*8  Baths,  which  contained 
sixteen  hnndred  CeUa,  or   bathing- 

g laces,  besides  Labra,  or  immense 
athing-tubs,  of  granite  and  porphyry; 
and  were  ornamented  with  peculiarly 
fine  pieces  of  sculpture;  the  celebrated 
Belvedere  Torso,  the  Hercules  of  Glycon, 
the  group  called  the  Tore  Farnese,^and 
the  Farneae  Flora,  having  all  been 
found  here.  This  building  ( of  a  square 
form,  and  more  than  a  thousand  Paris 
feet  in  extent)  was  begun,  according  to 
Busehins,in  the  early  part  of  Caracalla*8 
reign,  and  finished  before  his  death; 
except  the  Porticos,  which  were  com- 
menced afterwards,  and  completed  by 
Alexander  Severus.  The  Edifice  con- 
sisted of  two  Storeys  above  ground, 
standing  on  two  or  three  Storeys  of  sub- 
terranean apartments:  and  the  most 
convenient  way  of  seeing  what  remains, 
is  to  drive  just  beyond  a  Lane,  called 
Via  Antonina,  on  the  road  to  the  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano,  and  enter  the  First  Gar- 
den-gate on  the  right;  which  leads  to 
part  of  the  Ground-floor  of  these  gigan- 
tic ruins:  namely,  a  long  line  of  Bath- 
ing-Booms and  other  Apartments;  the 
former  of  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  people,  and  the  latter  assigned 
to  the  officers  who  regulated  the  police 
of  the  Baths,  and  the  servants  who  had 
the  care  of  the  furnaces,  dressing-rooms , 
etc.  Steps  lead  from  these  ruins  to  the 
Storey  above  them;  where  a  Gate  may 
be  found,  which  opens  into  the  Via  An- 
tonina ;  toward  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  another  Gate,  leadiyg  to  the  interior 
of  the  Two  Upper  Storeys  of  the  Edifice. 
Here  may  be  traced  two  open  Courts 
surrounded  with  Porticos,  a  large  Cen- 
tral Hall,  or  Xyttum,  the  roof  of  which 
was  supported  by  eight  stupendous 
columns  of  granite ;  a  circular  Hall ;  and 

served,  ancj^thc  statues  of  the  heathen  divi- 
nities invited  to  the  banquet  were  placed 
either  on  the  stools,  or  the  couches.  To 
acccMd  with  human  customs,  Jupiter,  as  a 
male,  was  depo.'ited  on  a  couch ;  and  Juno 
and  Minerva,  as  females,  were  stated  on 
stools. 
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Ihe  great  Bath,  called  Cella  Solearis, 
in  length  above  a  hundred  and  eighty 
Paris  feet,  and  in  width  above  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty :  and,  notwithstanding 
these  vast  dimensions,  the  Ceiling  is 
said  to  have  been  supported  entirely  by 
bars  of  bronze  or  plates  of  copper,  laced 
together;  but  how  this  was  effected  is 
unknown.  The  Cella Solearis  conlain- 
cd,  as  may  still  be  seen,  nine  entrances 
for  water,  which  formed  an  immense 
Basin,  the  lower  part  of  its  Walls  being 
cased  with  water-proof  Mastic,  called 
Opus  Signinium.  Two  apartments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  Kitchens, 
are  discoverable  in  this  Storey ;  as  are 
ruins  of  Staircases,  which  led  to  the 
UpperStorey.  The  height  of  the  remain- 
ing Walls  of  the  Edifice  is  stupendous; 
and  the  whole  eihibits  one  of  the  no* 
blest  specimens  now  existing  of  ancient 
Roman  architecture.  Recent  excava- 
tions here  have  brought  to  light  several 
Mosaic  Pavements ;  but  no  fine  sculp- 
ture, and  not  much  fine  marble :  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  concluded  that  all  the 
best  statues  and  other  ornaments  of 
these  splendid  Baths  have  long  since 
been  discovered  and  removed. 

Sepolcro  degli  Scipiani,  This  Tomb 
is  situated  in  a  Vineyard,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  still  nearer  to  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  than  are  the  Baths  of  Caracalla : 
it  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  way,  and  the 
words  **Sepulchra  Scipionum"  are  in- 
scribed over  the  door.  This  was  the 
Family  Tomb  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  great-grandfather  of  Asiaticus 
and  Africanus :  it  is  a  handsome  piece 
of  Doric  architecture,  very  perfect,  very 
extensive,  and  extremely  interesting, 
though  now  robbed  of  its  most  valuable 
treasures,  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Vatican  Muse^im.  The  candles  pro- 
vided by  the  Custode  of  this  Subterra- 
nean Repository  are  so  few  in  number, 
that  persons  who  wish  to  see  it  distinct- 
ly should  carry  lights  of  their  own  :  it 
is  excessively  damp. 

Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano.  This  is  the 
Appian  Gate,  sometimes  called  Capena, 
though  that  Gate  appears  to  have  stood 
below  the  Villa  Mattel,  between  the 
C(Blian  and  Avontine  Bills,  Imme- 
diately within  the  Gate  of  3.  Sebas- 
tiano is  an  Arch,  called  that  of  Dru- 


s%a^  though  it  probably  belonged  to  an 
▲flueduct. 
JlBoiilica  di  S.  Sebastiano  alle  Cata^  ii 
^ombe.  The  Church  is  about  two  miles  *^ 
distant  from  the  Gate :  it  has  a  Portico 
supported  by  antique  Columns,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Con^ 
stantlne.  The  High  Altar  displays  four 
Columns,  of  verde antique ;  and  over  the 
three  Doors  of  ingress  are  Paintings  by 
Antonio  Caracci.  Under  this  Church 
are  Catacombs,— originally  formed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  from 
which  they  took  the  pozzolana  with 
which  their  buildings  were  made.  The 
Christians  enlarged  these  Catacombs, 
and,  in  times  of  persecution,  used  them 
as  hiding-places  and  cemeteries;  they 
are  said  to  extend  several  miles.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  stoop  in  going 
through  these  Caverns,  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  neither  damp  nor 
dilticult  of  access.— The  Passages  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  wide;  the 
Chambers  fof  which  there  are  several), 
from  four  to  six  feet  broad,and  six  to 
eight  in  length,  some  of  them  being  still 
larger;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  primitive 
Christians  performed  their  religious 
exercises.  In  the  Walls  are  Cavities 
about  a  span  and  a  half  high,  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  long,many  of  which 
are  open  and  empty,  others  closed  with 
a  piece  of  marble— sometimes  contain- 
ing an  Inscription.  Few  of  these  ca- 
vities appear  large  enough  to  contain  a 
full-grown  person,  though  the  skeletons 
of  children  have  frequently  been  found 
in  them;  and  this  circumstance  tends 
to  strengthen  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  the  dead  bodies  of  their  Children, 
among  the  ancients,  were  oftener  buried 
than  burnt.  Here  have  been  discovered 
several  small  Vases,  called  Lachrymato- 
ries, though  more  properly  Incense-Bot-  \ 
ties;  and  here  likewise  are  places  for 
cinerary  urns.  When  this  mark  '*R" 
is  found  upon  a  Monument,  it  is  deemed 
a  sure  indication  of  a  Martyr's  Sepul- 
chre, being  a  composition  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  alphabets,  to  denote 
Pro  Christo.i')  The  Cross  on  a  Monu- 
ment is  also  considered  as  a  sign  that 
a  Christian  lies  buried  there;  but  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  cross  was 
the  Egyptian  emblem  ofeternallife,  and 


(')  XPI20T2  is  ihe  Greek  word  for  Christ, 
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many  crosses  hare  been  discovered 
upon  Egyptian  tombs,  and  likewise  in 
tbe  temples  of  Serapis.  The  Churclies 
of  St.  Lorenzo  and  St.  Agnes  also  lead 
to  ancient  Catacombs :  their  eitent 
cannot  be  accurately  known,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  explore  every  part  of 

j  them,  as  their  communicationfi  with 
each  other  are  so  intricate,  that  several 
persons  have  lost  themselves  in  these 
subterranean    labyrinths;   which   are 

I  supposed  to  be  the  Puticuli  mentioned 
by  Horace,  yarro,and  Festas  Pompeias, 
where  the  bodies  of  slaves  only,  or  per- 
sons whose  circumstances  would  not 
allow  of  their  being  burnt  on  funeral 
piles,  were  deposited ;  but,  in  process  of 
lime,  persons  of  a  higher  rank  might 
probably  t>e  interred  here ;  for  the  Ro- 
mans, before  Christianity  prevailed, 
often  buried  their  dead,  as  is  evident 
from  monumental  inscriptions  begin- 
ning with  the  words  Diis  ManiSus, 
The  Chapel  of  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano  contains  a  Bust  of  that  Saint, 
by  Bernini.  It  is  necessary  to  carry 
lights,  to  see  these  Catacombs  well. 

tr-  Circo  di  Romolo.  On  the  left  side  of^^ 
the  road,'  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  Tomb  of  C»cilia  Me- 
telia,  is  the  Circus  of  Romulus  (Son  of 
lIaxentius),longcalledthatofCaracalla, 
together  with  ruins  of  various  Edifices 
belonging  to  it.  The  first  of  these  that 
presents  itself  is  a  large  Rolondo,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  quarters  of  the 
Prstorian  Guard,  while  the  Emperor  at- 

[  tended  the  Circus ;  and,  enclosing  this 
Rotondo,  whose  second  storey  was  a 
Serapeon,(>)  are  remains  of  a  double  row 
of  lofty  walls,  between  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, were  the  stables  of  the  horses 
used  for  the  chariot-races;  while  the 
open  inner  space,  or  quadrangle,  where 
stood  the  before-named  Serapeon,  con- 
tained the  cars.  Near  this  building  is  an 
ancient  Sepulchre,  leading  to  the  Cir- 
cus, which  is  more  perfect  than  any 
other  or  the  whole  fifteen  once  found  at 
Rome :  for  here  the  Metes,  the  Spina, 
the  situation  of  the  Obelisk,  the  Seats, 
and  the  Porticos,  whither  the  spectators 
retired  in  case  of  rain,  have  long  been 
discoverable;  and  the  excavations  made 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Bracciano,  for  tbe 

(ONear  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastiano  was 
found  a  square  Altar,  dedicated  to  Serapis  . 


purpose  of  disinterring  the  hidden  part 
of  this  Circus,  have  brought  to  view  the 
grand  Public  Entrance,  or  Steps  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Seats;  of  which  Steps 
six  remain  on  one  side,  and  seven  on 
tbe  other;  the  Mete  (small  buildings, 
hollow   within,   and  placed   at  each 
extremity  of  the  Spina);  the  whole  Spina, 
or  Platform  (whereon  stood  the  Obelisk 
now  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Statues, 
and  Altars;  and   where,   during  the 
Shows,  hands  of  music  are  supposed  to 
have  been  stationed);  and  the  Founda- 
tions of  the  Carceres,  which  appear  to 
have  been  elegantly  ornamented.    This 
Circus  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  wilh  a 
Circular  Wall  at  the  end  where  the  great 
mass  of  spectators   entered,   and   n 
Slightly  Curved  Wall  at  the  opposite 
end,  near  the  first  Bleta,  or  Goal.    The 
breadth  of  the  Circus,  at  this  end,  is 
much  greater  than  at  the  other;  and  at 
each  extremity  of  the  Wall  Is  a  Tower, 
where  trumpeters  are  supposed  to  have 
been    placed,   to    give    signals.^  The 
Podium,  or  Stand,  for  the  ^mperor  and 
his  suite,  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
first  M eta ;  and  from  the  Podium  he,  or 
whoever  presided  at  these  Shows,  gave 
the  signal  for  beginning  the  entertain- 
ment.   On  the  opposite   side   of  the 
Circus  was  the  Prtetorian  Stand.    The 
Archway,  on  a  line  with  the  imperial 
Stand  (and  immediately  fronting  what 
are  called  remains  of  the  Temples  of 
Virtue  and  Honour,  built  by  Marcellus), 
is,  by  some  antiquaries,  supposed  to 
have  been  the   Triumphal  Gale;  and 
probably  the  Archway,  immediately  o|)- 
posite,  was  the  Gate  through  which  the 
Dead  were  borne  off.    in  the  centre  oT 
the  Carceres  there  appears  to  have  been 
another  Gate,  through  which,  perhaps, 
the  cars  entered  the  Circus,  in  order  to 
be  ranged  for  starting;  and  near  the 
first  Meta  is  a  small  Pedestal,  where 
probably  the  imperial  Standard  might 
have  been  hoisted.  The  Spina  is  a  wide 
Platform,  elevated  considerably  above 
the  race-course,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, by  narrow   paths,  and  fenced 
round  by  dwarf  Walls.    Pools  of  water, 
from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  in  length, 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  late  exca- 
vations, discovered  between  each  Mela 

and  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol.     It  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  Serapeon  here. 
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and  the  Spina;  and  the  groand, thus 
accidentally  overflowed,  is  supposed 
to  have  served  originally  for  passages 
from  the  Spina  to  the  Cells  under  the 
Metae.  Statues  were  discovered  in,  or 
near,  the  water;  and  broken  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  representing  Chariots  and  Cha- 
rioteers, were  found  near  the  Met», 
which  seem  to  have  been incrusted  with 
these  ornaments,  and  guarded  from 
injury  by  large  Circular  Stones,  found 
close  to  them.(>)  Some  Fragments  of 
the  Bassi-rilievi  are  well  executed; 
others  were  evidently  done  during  the 
dark  ages.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Altars  of  Consus  were  kept  in  the  Cells 
oftheMetie;  though  nothing  has  been 
found  in  those  Cells  but  bones  of  qua- 
drupeds. On  each  side  of  the  Circus 
was  a  Covered  Gallery,  the  Roof  of  which 
made  part  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Seats  for  spectators.  The  Seats  held 
about  twenty  thousand  persons,  in  ten 
rows  on  each  side;  and  the  covered  Gal- 
leries were  lighted  by  windows.  Com- 
bats of  Gladiators  and  wild  beasts  were 
sometimes  eihibited  in  the  great  area 
between  the  firs  tMeta  and  the  Carceres; 
and  sometimes  water  was  introduced, 
and  Naumachis  represented ;  but,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  this  Circus  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  to  Chariot-races.  In 
the  Walls  here  (and  likewise  in  some 
parts  of  the  wall  which  surrounds 
Rome),  are  coarse  earthen  Vases,  whose 
spherical  shape,  operating  like  arches, 
diminished  the  perpendicularweight  of 
thefabricand  contributed  to  strength- 
en it.  This  style  of  building  is  not 
supposed  to  have  been  adopted  till  after 
the  reign  of  Caracalla ;  therefore  An- 
tiquaries were  at  a  loss  to  determine 
the  date  of  the  Circus  in  question ;  till 
the  excavations  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  to  elucidate  this  matter, 
produced  an  Inscription,  which  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  Circus  was  construct- 
ed during  the  reign  of  Maxentius,  and 
dedicated,  a.  d.  314,  to  bis  Son,  Ro- 
mulus.   To  the  north  of  this  Circus,  in 

(' )  The  great  »kill  of  the  charioleer  consist- 
ed in  turning  his  horses  as  near  as  possible 
to  each  Meta^  without  injury  to  his  diariot : 
and  as  the  ordinary  course  was  seven  rounds 
of  the  Circus,  he,  by  these  means,  consider- 
ably shortened  the  distance.  But  as  un  • 
skilful  charioteers  were  liable  to  strike  their 
ctiariots  against  the  Meice,  these  circular 


a  neighbouring  Vineyard,  are  remains 
of  ancient  Edifices,  called  the  Temples 
of  Honour  and  Virtue,  built  by  Mar- 
cellus,  after  his  Sicilian  conquests.  Id 
the  year  of  Rome  544;  and  said  to  have 
been  so  constructed,  that  it  was  im- 
possible' to  enter  the  former,  without 
passing  through  the  latter.  The  situation 
of  these  Temples  is,  however,  a  disputed 
point :  Livy  places  them  just  without 
the  ancient  Porta  Capena;  and  if  this 
Gate  stood,  as  antiquaries  suppose, 
below  the  Villa  ATattei,  in  the  narrow 
part  of  the  Vale,  between  the  CooUan 
and  Aventine  Hills,  these  Ruins  are 
more  distant  from  Rome  than  were  the 
Temples  of  Honour  and  Virtue.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  site  of  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, or  any  other  ancient  Gate  of 
Rome,  is  now  scarcely  possible,  so  often 
have  the  City  Walls  been  altered  1 
t/^poUsro  di  Cecilia Metella.  Had  not 
Hhe  Roman  Barons,  during  the  middle 
ages,  converted  this  beautiful  Structure 
into  a  fortress,  and  built  a  parapet  and 
port-holes  round  its  summit,  it  might 
have  lasted  to  eternity,  so  durable  is 
the  manner  of  its  construction.  The 
Monument  was  erected  by  Crassus,  to 
enclose  the  remains  of  his  wife,  Caeci- 
lia  Metella  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
above-named  ugly  parapet,  is  one  of  the 
best-preserved  sepulchral  fabrics  of  an- 
cient Rome. 

About  two  miles  from  thisMonumenl 
is  an  ancient  public  (7«trtna,  where  the 
dead  were  burnt:  and  near  the  Fossa 
Cluilia,  in  this  neighbourhood,  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  ViaAppiUs 
is  a  spot  now  called  Casale  RotondOt 
and  once  the  scene  of  combat  between 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  denominated, 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  Boratiorum 
campus  saeer.  No  vestige  remains  of 
the  five  monuments  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  five  champions  who  were 
buried  there. 
/  Basilica  di  S.  Paolo,  fuori  delU 
Mura.   This  venerable  Edifice,  which 

Stones  (lately  disinterred)  might  probably  lie 
intended  to  protect  them.  Victory  was  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  charioteer  whoae 
carriage,  after  seven  rounds,  first  passed  oyer 
a  line  of  white  chalk  between  the  first  Meta 
and  the  shorter  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Circus. 
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lately  fell  a  prey  to  fire,  was  erected  by 
Coostantine  oyer  the  grave  or  St.  Paul, 
enlarged   by  Tbeodoslus,  finisbed  by 
Honorias,  and   enriched  with    a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  ancicDt  colamosof 
precious  marble :  the  length  of  the  Struc- 
ture, exclusive  of  the  Tribuna,  being 
two  hundred  and  forty  Paris  feet,  and  its 
breadth  one  handred  and  thirty-eight. 
Ancient  colomos,  eighty  in  number,  di- 
vided it  into  five  aisles ;  and  twenty-four 
of  these  columns,  placed  in  the  middle 
aisle,  were  especially  magnificent ;  be- 
ing of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  each 
shaft  one  entire  piece  of  pavonazzo, 
beautifully  and  peculiai'ly  fluted.  Splen- 
did columns  of  rare  marble,  forty-two 
feet  in  height  and  fifteen  in  circum- 
ference, were  selected  to  support  the 
great  arch  of  the  Tribuna ;  and  behind 
the  shrine  of  St.  Paul  was  placed  a  co- 
lamn  with  an  equilateral  Parian  marble 
base  of  seven  feet,  and  finely  worked. 
The  aUars  were  ornamented  with  thirty 
columns  of  porphyry ;  •  and  the  high 
altar  embellished  with  gems.  The  Arch 
of  the  Great  Nave  was  lined  with  Mosaics 
in  the  year  440 ;  and  on  the  walls  (above 
the.  grove  of  precious  columns  which 
this  Church  presented),  were  placed, 
from  time  to  time.  Portraits  of  all  the 
Popes,  two  hundred  and  fifty  In  num- 
ber, beginning  with  St.  Peter,  and  end- 
ing with  Pius  y II.    The  pavement  was 
composed    of  fragments  of  marble; 
among  which  were  ancient  sepulchral 
ioscriptions ;  and  the  centre  entrance- 
door,  consisting  of  bronze,  embellished 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  was  cast  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1070*    Repairs  were  making 
on  the  outside  of  this  Basilica,  by  order 
of  Pius  VU.,  when,  very  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1824, 
the  whole  Roof  was  discovered  to  be  in 
flames,  and,  very  soon  after,  fell  down 
into  the  aisles,  where  the  fire  raged 
with  such  fury,  that  it  absolntely  cal- 
cined the  columns  of  pavonazzo,  and 
those  of  Parian  marble,  which  adorned 
the  middle  aisle,  likewise^splitting  from 

(0  Architectg  say,  the  beams  of  cedar, 
wbicta  sopporfed  thcroof  of  St.  Paulas,  were 
to  prodigiously  thick,  that  th^y  must  have 
smooidered  for  days,  before  the  flames  burst 
forth ;  and  it  is  even  oonjectared  that  a  train 
of  combosliblFS  must  bare  been  employed 
in  order  to  make  the  fire  communicate  torn 
beam  to  beam. 


top  to  bottom  the  immense  columns 
which  support  the  Great  Arch  of  the 
Tribuna,  and  ruining,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  columns  of  Egyptian  granite 
and  cipollino  in  the  cross  aisle.  Even 
the  columns  of  porphyry  on  each  side 
of  the  altars  are,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  marble,  shiver- 
ed to  pieces:  but  the  Great  Arch  of  the 
middle  aisle,  and  the  Mosaics  with  which 
it  is  lined,  though  damaged,are  still  re- 
maining; so  likewise  are  several  of  the 
Portraits  of  the  Popes :  and  the  high  al- 
tar,underwhich  rest  part  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Paul,  is  not  very  materially  injured. 
The  Facade,  decorated  with  Mosaics  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  remains  entire ; 
as  does  the  Colonnade  erected  by  Bene- 
dict XIII.:  but  the  large  door  of  bronze, 
cast  atConstantinople,was  |»artly  melt- 
ed-by  the  violence  of  the  conflagration. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these 
ruins  without  deeply  regretting  that  the 
work  of  centuries,  and  the  most  ancient 
Basilica  of  the  Christian  world,  should 
l^ave  been  thus  rapidly  and  unaccount- 
ably destroyed.  (') 

C/Uesa  di  S.  Paolo  Me  tre  Fontane. 
Near  two  miles  beyond  the  ruins  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul  is  the  spot  where  this 
great  Apostle  suffered,  and  where  con- 
siderable numbers  of  Christians  were 
executed, by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian,  after  he  had  employed  them 
in  building  his  Baths.  On  this  spot  (an- 
ciently ad  Aquas  Salvias),  are  three 
Churches:  the  first,  S.  Maria  Scala 
C<e/t',wasbuiltbyVignola,and  is  thought 
a  good  piece  of  architecture :  the  in- 
side, an  octagon,  contains  a  Mosaic,  by 
Francesco  Zucca,  of  the  school  of  Va- 
sari;  said  to  be  thefirstthing  of  its  kind, 
executed  in  good  taste,  after  the  revival 
of  the  Arts.  The  second  Church,  that 
of  Saints  Vincenzo  andAnastasio,  con- 
tains Frescos  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  a 
I^oli  me  tangere,  and  the  Barptism  of 
our  Saviour,  all  executed  after  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael,  but  much  injured,  ex- 
cept the  two  last.    The  third  Church, 

The  Kings  of  England  were,  brforc  the 
Reformation,  prolecfors  of  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Paul,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  is  protector  of  S*.  Peter \ 
the  late  French  King  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano,  and  the  King  of  Spain  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore. 
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that  of  St,  Paul,  was  built  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  and  does  him  honour:  its 
interior  contains  two  Altars,  and  three 
fountains  called  miraculous ;  together 
with  ten  Columns  of  rare  marble, (>) 
which  ornament  the  fountains  and  al- 
tars. Here  is  a  White  Stone,  on  which 
St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
capitated :  and  here,  likewise,  is  a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Crucifiiion  of  St.  Peter,  by 
Guibo;  which  appears  to  have  been 
finely  eiecuted,  but  is  now  much  spoil- 
ed. 

£x€avatio  nsontke  Eitate  of  th4  De- 
ceased  Duchess  of  Chablais,    Return- 
ing from  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  we 
see,  on  the  right,  not  far  distant  from 
the  Tomb  or  Caecilia  Bletella,  two  Eica- 
yations,  which  have  recently  disclosed 
the  lower  part  of  two  ancient  Roman 
Villas.    That  nearest  to  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metelta  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Consul  Marcus  Procus,  or 
his  Daughter ;  and  displays  the  Shape 
and  Walls  of  several  RooiAs,  where  Bas- 
si-rilievi  and  a  Statue  have  been  found ; 
and  also   some  beautiful  Pavements. 
The  rooms  seem  to  have  been  painted 
like  those  at  Pompeii.  The  plan  of  this 
Villa  is  discoverable,  so  far  as  to  prove 
that  the  apartments  were  small,  though 
numerous.— Here  was  found  Ancient 
Glass,  some  pieces  bein^  very  thick, 
others  very  thin,  and  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay.   The  villa,  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
exhibits  Subterranean  Arches,  above 
which  are  the  Foundations  of  a  square 
Portico,  once  supported,  as  it  seems,  by 
forty  stuccoed  pillars.    The  centre  of 
this  Portico  is  not  excavated:  the  Walls 
appear   to  have   been  adorned  with 
Paintings;,  and  the  Floors  paved,  like 
those  of  the  opposite  Villa;— which  was 

(i)  Two  of  these  oolumos  are  of  green  por- 
phyry. 

(a)  The  Dionysia  were  festivals  in  hooour 
of  Bacchus,  originally  instituted  by  the 
Greeks;  though  afterwards  oJiserved  by  the 
Romans.  Small  gold  baskets,  containing 
fruits  mingled  with  serpents,  were  sometimes 
carried  by  noble  virgins  at  these  festivals. 
The  worshippers  imitated,  in  their  dress 
and  actions,  the  poetical  fictions  concerning 
Bacchus ;  Ibiey  clothed  themselves  with  fauns' 
skins,  fine  linen,  and  mitres;  carrying  ia 
their  hands  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and  flutes, 
and  crowning  their  heads  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  vine  leaves,  flowers,  tic.  And  the  k>wer 


discov<ened  in  consequence  of  a  piece 

of  tesselated  pavement  being  worked 

out  of  a  mole-hill, 

Chiesa  di  S.  Urbano  alia  Caffarellct. 
On  the  eminence  above  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria  is  a  Church,  dedicated  to  Saa 
Urbano ;  and  originally  an  ancient  Tem- 
ple;  which,  from  the  old  name  of  the 
spot,  ad  Camcsnas,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  till 
the  discovery  (in  the  subterranean  part 
of  the  Building)  of  an  Altar  inscribed  to 
Bacchus,  by  Apronianus,  interpreter  of 
his  mysteries,  and  exhibiting  the  Dio- 
nysiac  Serpent.{»)    This  discovery  led 
Antiquaries  to  change  their  opinion, 
and  conclude  that  the  Temple  was  con^ 
secrated  to  Bacchus.    Four  fluted  Com- 
posite Columns  of  white  marble,  which 
appear  to  have  originally  supported  the 
Portico,  or  vestibule,  now  make  part  of 
the  Exterior  Wall  of  the  Church  r  under 
the  Portico,  on  the  right  of  the  Entrance 
door,  is  the  Altar  inscribed  to  Bacchus ; 
and  the  interior  of  the  Church  (in  form 
a  parallelogram)  is  ornamented  with  a 
fine  Frieze  of  Stucco,  and  Medallions  of 
the  sAme  description  on  the  Ceiling. 
The  Crypt,  where  the  Bionysiac  Altar 
was  found,  merits  notice,  as  it  probably 
made  part  of  the  ancient  Temple. 

FoHtana  della  Dea  Egtria,  This 
Grotto,  according  to  Flaminius  Vacca, 
was  consecrated,  by  Numa  Pompilius, 
to  the  wood-nymphs;  and  the  water 
which  supplied  its  Fountain  was  the 
Ovidian  Almo.  At  the  upper  end  of  a 
6rotto,displaying  considerable  remains 
of  the  opus  reticuiatumy  and  situated 
below  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Caffarella  (formerly  ad 
Camanas)j  are  remains  of  a  Recumbent 
Statue,  called  Egeria,  though  supposed, 

classes  of  the  modern  Romans  go  annually 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Caffarella;  where  they  carouse,  and 
crown  themselves  with  garlands  of  flowers* 
thence  returning  to  Rome  like  Bacchanals! 
dancing  and  singing  to  various  instruments 
of  music.  This  festival  commences  wi  Ih  the 
dawn,  and  ends  about  mid-day.  The  lower 
classes  of  modern  Romans,  as  already  men* 
tinned,  retain  many  of  the  religious  custom* 
of  their  ancestors;  and  therefore  this  annual 
festival  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Urbano  alia  Caffarella  havioc 
been  originally  a  Temple  of  Baedius. 
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by  aotiquaries,  to  represent  the  Al- 
iDo:(')  and  round  the  Walls  are  Niches, 
ippareotlf  made  for  the  reception  of 
otlier  statues.  This  is  denominated  the 
Grotto  ofEgeria:  but,  as  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  there  were  several  of  these 
i^fympAffaintbeYiclnity  of  the  Almo, 
and  as  it  liitewise  appears,  from  Classic 
writers,  that  the  Fountain  of  Egeria  was 
near  the  aocient  Porta  Capena,  we  have 
DO  good  authority  for  calling  the  Foun- 
taio  ID  question  that  of  Egeria, 

JeiRpto  di  Redicolo^oTf  more  pro- 
perly, Jledetmilo.  Beyond  the  Fountain 
called  that  of  Egeria,  and  standiog  in 
tbe  same  yalley,  is  a  beautiful  small 
Stroctare  of  brick,  ornamented  with 
pilasters,  and  once^mbellished  with  a 
portico,  now  destroyed.  This  building 
bas  long  been  denominated  Jempto  di 
Rtdieolo,  or f  more  properly yJRedetsniio, 
which  Temple  was  erected  when  Han- 
nibal raised  the  siege  of  Rome  and  re- 
toraed  towards  Naples,  and  therefore 
called  the  Temple  of  the  Return,  as  the 
word  eipresses:  and  the  situation  of 
the  structure  in  question,  on  a  spot 
supposed  to  he  the  site  of  Hannibal's 
Camp,(»)  would  establish  the  belief  that 
it  may  be  remains  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Return,  did  not  Pliny  describe  that 
Temple  as  standing  to  the  right  of  the 
ViaAppia,  in  an  opposite  direction.  Ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  last- 
named  edifice  is  the  small  Temple  of 
.flercoles,  noticed  by  MartiaL 
"•^ortoiHo.  ThisGate,builtbyPtosIV., 
was  anciently  called  Porta  NomeiUanOt 
because  it  led  to  Nomentum. 
(/•  ChiHa  di  S.  Agnese  fiwri  deUeJIf uro. 
This  Edifice,  which  is  about  one  mile 
from  Rome,  was  erected  by  Constantino 
over  the  grave  of  St.  Agnes,  at  the  desire 
ofhisDaughter  Constantia.  A  Corridor, 
coDtainmg  forty-five  steps  of  fine  mar- 
ble, leads  down  into  the  Church;  and 
ontbeWalte  of  this  Corridor  are  an- 
cient inscriptions.    The  Nave  is  sup- 

(')  Sapposed  to  be  tbe  Jqtta  Mercurii, 
wi(b  which  the  ( radesmen  of  Rome  performed 
^^rtaiotxpiatcYyablutioos.  Lostral  rites  in 
^IMwur  of  Geres  were  likewise  celebrated  in 
IbeAimo. 

(>)  Near  half  a  mile  beyond  tbe  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  on  tbe  left,  is  a  Marsh :  beyond  this 
Harsh  ig  a  gradual  ascent  to  tbe  Chapel  of 
pmine  quo  vadis,  where  the  road  divides 
"^  ti^o  branches;  that«a  tbe  left  leading 


ported  by  siiteen  antique  Columns; 
two  of  which  are  pavonazzo,  beautifully 
fluted ;  and  tbe  only  specimen  of  the 
kind  now  lo  be  met  with  at  Rome.  Four 
other  Columns,  near  the  high  altar,  are 
of  rare  marble;  and  those  which  sup- 
port the  Baldacchino  are  of  the  finest 
porphyry.    The  High  Altar  is  composed 
of  precious  marbles,  and  enriched  with 
two  antique  Candelabra  of  bronze  gilt; 
under  it  lie  the  ashes  of  St.  Agnes.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  contains  a  beau- 
tiful antique  Candelabrum,  and  a  Head 
of  our  Saviour,  by  Michael  Angelo. 
i/Chie$a  di  S.  Cottanxa.    Near  theV^ 
Church  of  St.  Agnes  is  that  of  S.  Co- 
stanza;  dedicated,  by  Constantine,  to 
Christian  worship,  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  burial-place  for  his  daughter.  This 
elegan  t  Rotondo,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  Temple  consecrated  to  Bac- 
chus, still.retains  its  ancient  form.  The 
Cupola  is  supported  by   twenty-four 
granite  Columns,  placed  in  a  double 
circle;— and  in  the  middle  of  the  Church 
is  an  elevated  Platform,  on  which  the 
pagan  altar  seems  formerly  to  have 
stood,  and  where  the  remains  of  S.  Co- 
stanza  afterwards  rested.    That  part  of 
the  Ceiling  nearest  to  the  circular  wall 
is  adorned  with  beautiful  ancient  Mo- 
saics, representing  a  Vintage,  Birds, 
and  Arabesques;  and  apparently  eie- 
cuted  when  the  arts  were  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  porphyry  Sarcophagus, 
ornamented  with  Boys   and  Grapes, 
which  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
was  taken  from  this  Temple.  . 

iC^Adjoining  to  the  Church  of  S.  Co-  L 
stanza  are  considerable  remains  of  a 
Structure,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
H/ppodrome,  built  by  Constantine.  (3) 

WA  little  farther  on«  is  the  Villa  Far  <,' 
ontOj  where  It  is  believed  that  Nero  put 
an  end  to  his  eiistence ;  and,  about  one 
mile  from  this  Villa,  is  the  Ponte  La- 
meniano,  anciently  Pons  Nomentdtus, 
near  which  are  remains  of  two  Sepul- 

to  the  Tempio  di  Redeutido :  and  from  the 
commenoenient  of  the  Marsh  to  this  Temple, 
and  perhaps  farther,  appears  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Hannibal's  Camp. 

(3)  Beyond  tbe  Chureh  of  S.  Cosfanzo,  on 
the  r^ht,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Villa  RufAni, 
is  a  Columbarium,  oont;iining  a  large 
number  of  cinerary  urns,  human  bones,  and 
inscriptions.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  public 
burial-place. 
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chres;  that  on  the  lert  appears  to  have 
been  the  Tomb  of  Menenius  Agrippa, 
and  now  serves  as  a  shelter  for  oxen  ; 
the  other  is  nearly  destroyed.  Imme- 
diately behind  these  tombs  rises,  in  an 
amphitheatrical  form,  the  MonsSacer; 
whither  the  Plebeians  retired  in  the 
year  of  Rome  260,  by  the  advice  of  Si- 
cinius.  till  persuaded  to  return,  by  the 
eloquence  of  Menenius  Agrippa:  and 
whither  they  again  retired,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  305,  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  Appius  Glaudiqs. 

Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo.  This  Edifice, 
originally  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Mar- 
tian, (<)  Tepulan,  and  Julian  aqueduci, 
was  made  into  a  City  Gate  by  Aurelian ; 
who  called  it  Porta  CoUatina,  because 
it  leads  to  Gollatia,  where  Lucretia  killed 
herself.  (») 

Basilica  di  S,  Lorenxo,  About  one 
mile  from  the  -Gate  of  St.  Lorenzo  is 
this  Church ;  which  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantine  on  the  foundations  of  a  Tem- 
ple consecrated  to  Neptune,  of  which 
there  are  considerable  and  beautiful 
remains :  namely,  the  six  Pillars  of  the 
Portico,  four  of  which  are  fluted;  two 
Pillars  of  green  porphyry  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Tribuna  behind  the  high 
altar; (3)  four  of  red  porphyry,  which 
support  theBaldacchino ;  a  fine  antique 
Cornice  round  the  Tribuna ;  ten  fluted 
Columns  of  pavonazza,  partly  buried  in 
the  earth,  two  of  them  having  Military 
Capitals,  the  other  eight  Corinthian 
Capitals,  beautifully  executed ;  twenty- 
two  Columns  of  oriental  granite,  which 
support  the  Nave ;  together  with  some 
very  Ancient  Pavement,  and  some  of 
the  time  of  Constantino.  To  the  right, 
on  entering  the  Church,  is  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi,  re- 
presenting an  ancient  Marriage  Cere- 
mony! and  behind  the  high  altar  is 

(i)  The  Martian  Aqueduct,  an  Etruscan 
woi  k,  merits  notice  on  account  of  its  great 
antiquity ;  as  the  Jqua  Martia  is  supposed  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  Lake 
Fuciniis  (above  thirty  miles  distant)  by  Ancus 

Martins. 

(a)  This  Gate,  according  to  the  Inscription 
it  fo  ars,  must  have  been  reconstructed  by 
llonorius. 

(3)  The  Lizard  and  the  Frog  of  the  Spartan 
architects,  already  mentioned,  are  said  to  be 
discoverable  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Tribuna. 


another  Sarcophagus,  with  Bacchana- 
lian emblems.  The  ashes  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, and  other  Christian  Martyrs,  rest 

here. 

PortaHaggiote,  This  Gale,  formerly 
called  Prosnestina,  is  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  Castellum  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct, which  conveyed  three  streams  of 
water  to  Rome:  two  coming  forty-five 
miles,  and  the  third  above  sixty.  U  is 
practicable,  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  to 
ascend  into  this  Aqueduct  at  the  Gate  ot 
S. Lorenzo.  The  ancient PortaPranes- 
f ma  seems  to  have  been  so  called  be- 
cause it  led  to  Pr»aeste;  and  the  mo- 
dern name  might,  probably,  have  been 
given  because  the  Gate  stands  in  the 
road  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

Porta  S,  Giovanni.  This  Gale,  for- 
merly called  Ccelimontana,  from  being 
placed  on  the  Mons  Ccelius,  was  restor- 
ed by  Gregory  XIII.,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta. 

The  road  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni 
exhibits  magnificentremains  of  theClau- 
dlan,  Tepulan,  and  Martian  Aqueducts; 
together  with  several  ancient  tombs : 
and  near  the  spot  where  the  ViaLcUina 
unites  with  the  modern  Albano  road, 
we  find  a  small,  square,  brick  Edifice, 
adorned  with  Doric  Columns,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Temple  of  For- 
tuna  Muliebris,  erected  by  the  Roman 
Senate,  in  honour  of  the  Roman  Ma- 
trons, on  the  spot  where  Veturia  and 
Yolumnia  overcame  the  determination 
of  Coriolanus.  (4)  This  Temple  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  restored  by  Faustina 
the  younger ;  because  we  see,  on  the 
reverse  of  her  silver  medals,  a  figure  of 
Fortune  with  this  legend : 

FORTVN^  .  MVUEBRI. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  about  five 
miles  from  Rome,  is  a  large  farm,  be- 

(4)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  "  Co- 
riolanus, when  he  threatened  Rome  the 
sacnnd  time,  encamped  about  thirty  stadia 
from  that  City,  on  the  road  leading  to  Tus- 
culum:"  and  the  same  writer  addc,  "that 
the  Temple  of  Female  Fortune  was  erected 
on  this  spot,  by  the  Roman  Senate  and 
People;  and  her  Statues,  two  in  number  (one 
presented  by  the  Roman  Ladie?,  the  other 
by  the  Senate  and  People),  placed  in  the 
Temple." 
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longiDg  to  the  Torionia  family,  and 
caHed  Rama  Veechia;  but,  probably, 
DotbiDg  more  than  an  ancient  Roman 
Yillage.(as  the  suburbs  of  the  City  could 
scarcely  have  extended  so  far);  where, 
amoDg  others  ruins,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Theatre,  Diatw,  and  Resenroirs  of 
Balhs,  one  of  them  being  full  of  water; 
tbey  precisely  resemble  the  Sette  Sale 
oflhe  Baths  of  Titus.  0) 

Gates  of  Rome,  not  alrsadt  men- 
tioned. 

Porto  Angelica,  built  by  Pius  IV. 
Near  this  Gate  passed  the  Via  TriutiP- 
phalit,  which  came  down  from  the  CU- 
vui  CinfUB,  a  part  of  the  Janiculum, 
now  ctlled  Monte  Mario. 

Pwrta  Latina,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  PwtaFtr€n$ina* 

Porta  Pineiana,  (>)  said  to  hare 
Uken  its  name  from  the  palace  of  the 
Pincian  family  which  stood  near  It, 
and  ft-om  whom  the  whole  Hill  was 
tilled  4fonsPtn«ttfS. 

Porta  PorftMfuis,  so  denominated 
from  the  magnificent  Harbour  of  Porto, 
constructed  by  Claudius.  The  Gardens, 
which  J  alius  C»sar  becrueatbed  to  the 
people,  are  supposed  to  have  been  near 
this  Gate. 

Porto  di  S,  Panerazio,  anciently 
called  Aurelia,  By  this  Gate  Trajan's 
Aqoeduct  enters  Rome  :  its  course  is 
lbir(y.five  miles;  and,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  renewed  and  augment- 
ed by  Paul  v.,  it  is  now  called  Acqua 
Paola. 

The  most  frequented  roads  which  led 
to  Rome  are  supposed  to  have  had 
double  Gates;  one  being  allotted  to 
those  persons  who  entered  the  City,and 
the  other  to  those  who  quitted  it. 
Thus  the  ancient  Carmental  Gate  was 
dooble;  **  and  from  the  right-hand  side 
marched  out  the  Fabii. "  (3)  At  each 
Gate  a  bronze  statue  of  some  god,  or 
tutelar  genius,  seems  to  have  been 
placed  :  and  Lucretius  mentions  that 
tbe  right  hands  of  these  statues  were 
perceptibly  worn  by  the  frequent  kisses 
of  passengers. 

(')  Aooording  to  some  opinions,  these  mins 
■ade  part  of  tbe  ancient  Pagus  Lemonius ; 
K  aooording  fo  others,  they  are  nothing 
more  than  tbe  remains  of  an  immense  Villa. 
Mom  marbles,  statues,  busts,  and  sarco- 
pluiei,  have  been  found  here. 


The  Gates  of  Rome  are  now  twelve  in 
number. 

WALLS  OF  ROME. 

The  original  walls  of  Rome,  as  we  are 
told  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  were 
made  with  rough  stones  placed  care- 
lessly one  upon  another :  but  Tarquinlos 
Prlscus  erected  Walls  of  stones  cut 
square  and  smooth,  each  one  being 
sufficiently  large  to  load  a  car.  He 
likewise  added  to  this  defence  an  Aagtr^ 
or  broad  Rampart  of  earth,  bordered 
by  a  deep  and  wide  Ditch.  Antiquaries 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
eiact  limits  of  his  Agger;  though  yes* 
tiges  of  this  fortification  are  said  to 
exist  on  the  Quirioal  Bill,  to  the  north- 
east of  DIoclesian's  Baths.  Vestiges 
of  the  Agger  constructed  by  Servius 
Tttllius  (who  enclosed  the  rest  of  the 
Quirlhal,  the  Viminal,  and  the  Es- 
quiline Hills),  are,  as  already  noticed, 
very  apparent,  under  the  Terrace  of  tbe 
Casino  Barberini,  in  the  Domain  of  Sal- 
lust  :  and  leading  from  the  iron  Gate  of 
that  Casino  to  the  Mound  called  Compua 
SceUrat%k$f  Is  another  Rampart  of  earth, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  a 
continuation  of  Servius  Tullius*s  Agger, 
or  part  of  that  previously  made  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  These  ^ff^/ers  proba- 
bly extended  from  tbe  Salarian  to  the 
Esqniline  Gate;  because  this  quarter  of 
Rome  was,  by  •  nature,  undefended. 
The  Walls  which  surround  tbe  City  at 
present  (comprehending  that  part  rais- 
ed about  the  year  850,  by  Leo  IV.,  to 
enclose  the  Jtfofia  VaticaiMU,  and  se- 
cure St.  Peter's  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Saracens),  are  certainly  not  more 
than  fifteen  Roman  miles  in  circumfe* 
rence,  and  according  to  some  compa- 
tations  much  less. 

Between  the  Porta  del  Popoloand  the 
Porta  Pinciana  (4)  nhe  existing  Walls 
seem  to  have  been  repaired  in  the  Sa- 
racenic  manner ;  from  the  Porta  Pin- 
ciana to  the  Porta  Salara  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  Belisa- 
rius  :  between  the  Porta  Pia  and  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  they  display  a  speci- 

(a)  Tbe  Mons  Pincius  and  the  Mom  Hor- 
ttdorwn  are  synonymous. 
(3)  Livius,  lib.  ii.  c.  49. 
(k)  Now  closed  up. 
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L/Tons  Fahricius,  now  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi,  This  Bridge  was  constructed,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  690,  by  Fabricius, 
Curator  Viarum  (inspector  of  roads), 
and  called  Quattro  Capi,  from  four  Her- 
me  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  with  which 
it  was  ornamented.  (>) 

Pons  Nestius,  now  Ponte  di  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo.  This  Bridge  was  construct- 
ed by  Gestius,  in  the  time  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  repaired  about  the  year  367 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Claudian  Aqueduct.    The  Walls  eitend-  k/^ons  Palatinus,  or  Senatorius,  bro-  i^ 
ing  from  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense  '  '^en  down,  and  now  called  Ponte  Rotto. 
to  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  and  onward     This  was  the  first  Edifice  of  its  kind 

which  the  ancientRomans  built  of  stone. 
The  Censor  Fulvius  is  supposed  to  haTe 
begun,  and  Scipio  Africanus^and  L.  Mum- 
mius  to  have  finished  it.  Julius  III.  and 
Gregory  XIII.  repaired  this  Bridge ;  but 
the  extraordinary  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  during  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  totally  destroyed  it. 
f'  »  Pons  Subliei^AS.  This  Bridge,  the 
first  thrown  over  the  Tiber,  was  the 


men  of  the  style  of  building  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius;  as,  near  the  former  Gate, 
there  is  in  the  Wall  a  Quadrangular  Pro- 
jection, supposed  to  be  remains  ofBar- 
racks  erected  by  him  for  his  Prstorian 
Guards,  (>)  and  afterwards  converted 
into  part  of  the  City  Walls,  by  Constan- 
tine,  or  Honorius.  The  Walls  near  the 
Porta  Maggiore  were  probably  built,  or 
repaired,  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  that  Gate  was  formed  out  of  one 
of  the  Arches  of  the  Castellum  of  the 


in  that  direction,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Honorius :  as  indeed  are  the 
greater  part  of.  the  Walls  which  now 
surround  Rome :  though,  in  some  places 
and  particularly  between  the  Porta  Pia 
and  the  Porta  8.  Lorenzo,  there  are 
portions  of  these  Walls  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

BBIDGES  OF  HOME. 


Pons  jEHus,  now  Ponte  S»  Angelo. 
This  fine  Bridge,  constructed  by  the 
Kmperor  ^lius  Adrianus,  and  therefore 
called  Pons  jEHus,  was  repaired  by 
Clement  IX.,  who,  under  the  direction 
of  Bernini,  added  the  Balustrades  and 
Statues,  which  still  remain. 

Pons  Triumphcdis,  so  called  because 
the  Roman  generals  passed  ever  this 
Bridge,  when  they  obtained  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.  It  is  now  destroyed ;  but 
its  remains  may  be  discovered,  when  the 
Tiber  is  low,  between  the  Castle  of  S. 
Angelo  and  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
de*Fiorentini. 

Ponte  Sisto,  formerly  calledPotM  Jo- 
niculensis,  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  Janiculum  Hill.  According  to 
some  opinions,  this  Bridge  was  built  by 
Trajan;  and,  according  to  others,  by 
Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  repaired  by 
Seitus  lY.,  and,  in  consequence,  called 
by  his  name. 

(')  Part  of  the  Castrum  Proetorium  may 
be  traced  in  a  Vineyard  adjoining  to  the  City 
Walls;  and  seems  to  have  been  in  shape  a 
parallelogram,  snrroimdedbyadonbleagr^er.* 
it  had  four  entrances. 

Near  the  Praetorian  camp,  but  on  the  out- 
side of  the  City  Walls,  was  the  Fivarium; 
an  extensive  building,  constructed  for  the 


work  of  Ancus  Martins ;  and  acquired 
the  name  of  Sublictus  from  the  wood- 
en piles  which  supported  it.  On  thig 
Bridge  Horatius  Codes  stopped  the  ar- 
my of  Porsena,  till  the  Romans  had 
broken  down  that  part  which  was  be- 
hind their  gallant  Leader:  who  then 
threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  swam 
to  Rome.  After  that  event,  the  planks 
were  laid  across,  without  being  fixed 
with  nails,  that  they  might  be  removed 
in  case  of  sudden  danger.  This  Bridge 
was  repaired,  under  Augustus,  by  M. 
iEmilius  Lepidus;  and  afterwards  by 
Antoninus  Pius :  but  an  inundation,  in 
the  year  780,  broke  it  down;  and,  un- 
der Nicolas  v.,  it  was  wholly  destroyed. 
From  this  Bridge  the  bodies  of  Gom- 
modus  and  Elagabalus  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber;  and  when  that  river  is  low, 
the  remains  of  the  Foundations  of 
the  Bridge  may  be  seen  from  Ripa 
Grande. 

abode  of  wild  beasts,  who  were  brought  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited  in 
the  amphitheatre. 

(a)  The  four  Hermse  which  originally  orna- 
mented this  Bridge  may  still  be  discovered 
lying  on  the  ground  in  its  vicinity;  though, 
one  or  two  being  placed  behind  a  door,  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  them. 
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peror of  Austria.— Protestant  Chapel.— Hotels.— List  of  Objects  best  worth  notice,  as  they  lie 
cooti^ous  to  each  other.— Promenades.— Villas,  Ofgiati,  Borfi^bee,  Ludovisi,  Albani,  and 
Mattel.— Church  of  Sao  Onofrio.— Fontana  Paottna.— Villas,  Doria  Pamfili,  Madama,  and 
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Basilica  di  S,  Pietro,  St.  Pbter*s 
is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle 
acclivity,  io  an  immense  Piazza  of  an 
oral  form,  once  the  Circus  of  Nero.  Its 
centre  is  adorned  with  an  Obelisk  of  red 
Egyptian  Granite ;  the  only  one  at  Rome 
which  has  been  preserved  entire :  it  was 
transported  from  Heliopolls  to  Ostia  by 
order  of  Caligula;  and  afterwards  placed, 
i^yNero,  in  his  Circus  ;(*}  it  measures  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  Paris  feet  from 
ibe  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross;  and 
was  erected  by  Sexlus  V.,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Domenico  Fontana;  who,  in 
order  to  raise  it  out  of  the  earth  in 
which  it  lay  buried,  contrived  forty-one 
machines  with  strong  ropes  and  iron 
rollers;  and  though  all  the  powers  of 
these  machines  were  applied  at  once, 
hj  means  of  eight  hundred  men  and  one 
iiundred  and  sixty  horses,  the  work  was 
not  accomplished  under  eight  days: 
and  to  transport  the  Obelisk  to  the 
place  where  it  now  stands,  though  only 
three  hundred  paces  from  the  spot 
where  it  lay,  cost  four  months'  labour. 
Bat  the  greatest  proof  of  Fonlana^s  skill 
in  mechanics  was  displayed  when  he 

(')ThisObelisk  is  a  single  piece  of  granite, 
«vraty-six  Paris  fcct  in  length,  but  without 
hiiroglypbics;  it  was  cut  out  of  the  quarries 
of  Syenc,  erected  at  Hcliopolis  by  Nuncoreuji, 
the  ion  of  Sesostris;  and  dedicated,  by  Cali- 


elevated  this  stupendous  mass,  and  fitcd 
it  in  its  present  situation,  by  the  aid  of 
machines  consisting  of  fifty-two  powers, 
all  of  which  were  applied  at  the  same 
moment,  in  obedience  to  preconcerted 
signals.  Having  been  raised  to  a  pro- 
per height,  it  was  placed,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  and  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  from  the  Castle  of 
S.  AngelOv  on  the  backs  of  four  lions, 
without  any  cement;  its  own  weight 
being  sufficient  to  ensure  it  from  falling. 
Report  says,  however,  that  Fontana 
nearly  miscarried  in  this  last  operation ; 
the  ropes  having  stretched  so  much 
more  than  he  expected,  that  the  Obelisk 
could  not  have  been  raised  high  enough 
to  rest  on  its  pedestal,  if  an  English 
sailor,  at  a  time  when  every  spectator 
was  restricted  from  speaking,  lest  the 
signals  should  not  be  heard  by  the 
workmen,  had  not,  in  defiance  to  this 
order,  called  out— '♦Wet  the  ropes!" 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
Obelisk  in  consequence  raised  to  its 
destined  height,  (>)  One  of  the  beauti- 
ful Fountains  of  this  Piazza  was  erected 
by  Innocent  VIII. ;  the  other  by  Clement 

gula,  to  Augustus  andTiberius.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  vessel  which  conveyed  it  to 
Rome  are  given  by  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  40. 
{^)  The  person  who  called  out  to  the  engi- 
neers *' Wet  the  ropesl"  was,  according  to 
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X. ;  and  the  Colonnades  (a  masterpiece 
of  architecture)  were  built  by  Bernini, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VII. 
Their  form  is  semicircular;  and  they 
consist  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
large  Doric  Columns  of  travertino,  in- 
termixed with  Pilasters,  and  forming, 
on  each  side  of  the  Piazza,  a  Triple 
Portico;  that  in  the  centre  being  suffi- 
ciently spacious  for  two  carriages  to 
pass  each  other.  The  height  of  these 
Colonnades  is  sixty-one  Paris  feet,  the 
breadth  fifty-six,  and  on  the  entabla- 
ture is  a  Balustrade  ornamented  with 
one  hundred  ind  ninety-two  statues, 
each  being  about  eleven  feet  and  a  half 
in  height.  The  Fountains  were  made 
after  the  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno; 
they  throw  a  considerable  body  of  wa- 
ter nine  feet  high;  and  the  circular 
Basins  which  receive  this  water  are  en- 
tire pieces  of  Oriental  granite,  fifty  feet 
in  circumference.  Beyond  the  Colon- 
nades are  two  magnificent  covered 
Galleries,  or  Cloisters,  each  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Paris  feet  in  length,  and 
leading  to  the  Vestibule  of  the  Basilica, 
which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  noble 
flight  of  steps,  adorned  with  Statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fie- 
sole.  The  Vestibule  (which  is  four 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  Paris  feet  in 
length,  by  thirty-seven  wide  and  sixty- 
tw,o  high),  contains  Equestrian  Statues 
of  Constanline  and  Charlemagne; (>) 
together  with  a  celebrated  Mosaic,  by 
Giotto,  called  La  Navicella  di  S,  Pietro, 
The  Front  of  the  Basilica,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Paris  feet  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  in  height, 
was  built  according  to  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderno ;  and  is  ornamented  with- 
immense  Corinthian  Columns  and  Pilas- 
ters of  travertino;  each  Column  being 
eight  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighty-eight  feet  high,  base  and  capital 
inclusive.  The  front  is  terminated  with 
a  Balustrade  surmounted  by  thirteen 
colossal  Statues,  seventeen  feet  in 
height,  and  representing  our  Saviour 
and  the  Apostles.  The  Basso-rilievo, 
under  the  Balcony  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  by  Buonvicino,  and  repre- 

some  authorities,  a  Genoese:  but  the  foct 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  Genoese  seconded 
the  happy  fuggestiou  of  the  English  sailor ; 
and  received,  inconsf  quenoe,  a  reward  from 
the  Roman  Govnramsnt. 


sents  our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to 
St.  Peter.    The   centre   Door   of  the 
Church  is  bronze,    ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi :  and  was  made  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.;  and  over 
this  Door  is  a  Basso-rilievo,  by  Bernini, 
representing  our  Saviour  entrusting  the 
care  of  his  Flock  to  St.  Peter.    The  cir- 
cumstance of  that  Apostle  having  ^been 
buried  in  the  Circus  of  Nero,  induced 
COnstantine.  to  erect,  over  his  remaing, 
a  spacious  Church;  which,  after  stand- 
ing eleven  centuries,  at  length  fell  Into 
decay,  and  Nicholas  V.  began  to  rebuild 
it,  about  the  year  1560,  according  to 
the  plans  of  Rosellini  and  Alberti :  his 
successors,  however,  discontinued  the 
work,  till  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  II., 
under  whom  it  was  resumed.    Julius  11. 
(elected  Pope  about  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Paul),  chose  the  famous 
Bramante  as  his  architect ;  who  formed 
the  design  of  erecting  a  Cupola  in  the 
centre  of  the  Edifice.    On  th%  demise  of 
Julius  and  Bramante,  Leo  X.  entrusted 
the  work  to  Raphael,  and  other  persons : 
after  their  death,  Paul  III.  chose  San- 
gallo  as  his  architect:  and  upon  the 
decease  of  this  artist,  committed  the 
work  to  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti, 
who  made  a  new  design  for  the  Cupola : 
he  likewise  intended  to  have  erected  a 
portico,  resembling  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon ;  but  death  frustrated  his  purpose. 
Succeeding  architects,  however,  were 
directed  to  go  on  with  his  Cupola; 
which  was  co(npleted  during  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  SextusV.    Carlo  Maderno  finish- 
ed the  other  part  of  the  Basilica,  in  the 
Pontificate  of  Paul   V.;  and  Pius   Vf. 
erected  the  new  sacristy.    Buonarroti 
intended  to  have  built  St.  Peter*s  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross;  but  Carlo  Ma- 
derno followed  the  plan  of  Bramante, 
and  made  a  Latin  one.  In  the  year  1694, 
this  Edifice  was  supposed  to  have  cost 
47,000,000  of  Roman   crowns;    and 
much  more  has  been  since  expended 
for  the  Mosaics,  the  new  Sacristy,  etc. 

The  Interior  length  of  St.  Peter's,  from 
the  Entrance-door  to  the  end  of  the 
Tribuna,  is  six  hundred  and  fourteen 
English  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  Nave 

(<)The  statue  of  Charlemagne  is  by  Agos^ 
tino  ComacchiDi,  and  that  of  Constantiae  by 
Bernini. 
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two  hundred  and  seven>  the  hreadth  or 
the  Cross  seventy-niDe,  the  diameter  or 
the  Cupola  one  hundred  and  tfairty-aine, 
the  height,  from  the  Pavement  to  the 
first  Gallery,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  to  the  second  Gallery,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty,  to  the  representation  of 
the  Deity  in  the  Lantern,  three  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  to  the  summit  of 
the  exterior  Cross,  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  feet.(«)    So  admirably  pro- 
portioned is  this  Basilica,  that,  notwith- 
standing its  immense  size,  no  person,  at 
first  sight,  perceives  the  dimensions  to 
he  remarkably  large ;  and  the  Statues  of 
Children,  which  support  the  Vases  for 
holy  water,  do  not  appear  more  than 
three  feet  in  height,  though  they  are 
really  gigantic.    The  interior  of  this 
masterpiece  of  human  genius  Is  incrust- 
ed  with  rare   and   beautiful  marbles, 
adorned  with  the  finest  Pictures  in  Mo- 
saic existing,  and  supported  by  an  im- 
meose  number  of  magnificent  Columns, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  antique; 
aod  seven,  if  report  speak  true,  were 
taken  from    Solomon*s  Temple.    The 
Pavemeni  is  marble,and  very  handsome. 
{^  The  Sacra  Confessione  was  designed 
by  Carlo  Maderno,  and  is  encircled  by  a 
beautiful  Balustrade,  coniposedof  splen- 
did marbles,  and  decorated  with  above 
a  hundred  superb  and  elegant  Lamps, 
which  are  always  burning.   A  double 
Staircase  leads  down  to  the  interior 
part:  which  is  tncrusted  with  a  profu- 
sion of  precious  marbles,  and  embel- 
lished by  Statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,and  other  appropriate  ornaments: 
but  here,  in  1822,  was  erected  (to  the 
regret  of  every  person  of  taste)(*)  a  semi- 
colossal  Statue,  by  Canova,  of  Pius  VL; 
representing  the  Pontiff  on  his  knees, 
before  the  magnificent  Gates  of  bronze 
gilt  which  enclose  what  ought,  properly 

(i)  These  dimensions  are  taken  from  a 
Mannscript,  bung  up  in  the  lower  gallery  of 
the  Cupola.  According  to  Vasi ,  the  interior 
tengtb,  from  the  Entrance  of  the  Basilica  to 
that  part  of  theTribnna  immediately  below 
the  chair  of  St  Peter  is  (in  Paris  ftet)  five 
hondredand  seventy-five ;  thebreadthof  the 
Great  Nave  eighty-two  feet,  and  it*  height 
ODC  hundred  and  forty-two ;  the  breadth  of 
each  Side  Aisle  twenty  feet;  the  circumfe- 
rence of  each  of  the  four  Pillars  which 
rapport  the  Cupola  two  hundred  and  six  feet, 
and  their  height  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 


speaking,  to  be  called  the  Saera  Co«- 
/««5tona  ;  because  it  is  part  of  the  an- 
cient Oratory  built  over  the  grave  of 
St.  Peter;  and  in  this  small  Chapel  rest 
the  mortal  remains  of  that  Apostle. 
The  sumptuous  Baldacchino  which  ca- 
nopies the  high  altar  was  erected  by 
Urban  VIIL,  after  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini; and  is  made  of  bronze  gilt,  and 
near  ninety  feet  high.  The  designs  foi 
the  Mosaics  in  the  Cupola  under  which 
the  Baldacchino  stands,  were  drawn  by 
Giuseppe  d'Arpino ;  and  the  Evangelists 
particularly  merit  notice;  as  do  the 
Statue  of  St.  Andrew  ( near  the  high  al- 
tar), by  Bu  Quesnoy,  and  that  of  S.  Do- 
menico,  byLe  Gros.  The  bronze  Sta- 
tue of  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  from  the  fragments  of  a  demo- 
lished statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  Nave  is 
the  Tribuna,  decorated  according  to 
the  designs  of  JHichaehAngelo,  and 
containing  the  ChairofSt.  Peter;  above 
which  is  a  transparent  painting  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  represented  in  the  form  ofa 
Dove.  On  each  side  ofthe  Tribuna  is 
a  magnificent  Monument;  that  on  the 
right,  by  Bernini,  being  in  memory  of 
Urban  VIII.  (whose  Statue  is  finely 
executed  in  bronze);  and  that  on  the 
left  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
executed  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  in 
memory  of  Paul  IIL!  II— it  represents 
Prudence  as  an  old  woman,  and  Justice 
as  a  girl,  so  beautiful  that  a  Spaniard, 
Pigmalion-like,  is  said  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  this  Statue;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  clothed  with  a  bronze 
garment  Near  the  Tribuna  is  the  Tomb 
of  Alexander  VIIL,  adorned  with  a  beau- 
tiful Basso-rilievo,  by  Angelo  Rossi ;  and 
over  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  be- 
tween Columns  of  red  Oriental  granite, 

feet;  the  diameter  of  the  Cupola  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet ;  and  the  height,  from  the 
pavement  under  the  Cupola  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Cross  on  its  summit,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  feet. 

(>)  It  is  said  that  Canova  shed  tears  on 
being  directed  to  place  the  Statue  in  its 
present  situation.  The  remains  of  Pius  VI. 
illustri  us  for  the  palicnce  and  resignation 
he  displayed  in  advrr.«ity,  have  been  lately 
^  deposited  near  thctlappella  delta  Sacra  Con- 
fessione.' 
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is  an  AUo-rincvo  of  that  Pope  Ihrealeii- 
iog  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  with  the 
vengeance  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Algardi!  I  Near  this  altar  are  two  fine 
]ifosaics;(<)  the  one  representing  the 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Paul,  being  a  copy 
from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Guido ;  the 
other  representing  the  Fall  of  Simon 
M^gus,  from  a  celebrated  picture  by 
Francesco  Vanni.  Farlher  on,  is  a 
Mosaic  of  Raphaefs  Transfiguration ; 
and  near  it  the  Tomb  of  Leo  XL,  by  Al- 
gardi. On  this  side  of  the  Church  is 
the  Cappella  del  Coro,  where  the  Cardi- 
nals, Canons,  etc.,  assemble  daily,  to 
attend  divine  worship;  and  where  there 
is  particularly  good  music  :  and  on  this  . 
side,  likewise,  is  a  Monument  lately 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Pius  VIL,— 
perhaps  the  most  amiable  and  exem- 
plary Sovereign  who  ever  occupied  the 
Papal  Chair!  The  semi-colossal  Figures 
which  adorn  this  Monument  are  beauti- 
fully executed  by  Thorwaldsen.  Over 
the  door  which  leads  to  the  Cupola  is 
the  Tomb  of  Maria-Clementina  Sobieski, 
with  her 'Picture  copied  in  Mosaic  by 
the  Cav.  Cristofari,  from  a  painting  by 
Sterne.  The  last  Chapel  on  this  side 
contains  the  Baptismal  Font,  originally 
the  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Otho  IL ;  it 
is  of  porphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
executed  by  Fontana.  Over  the  altar 
in  this  Chapel  is  a  fine  Mosaic,  copied 
fl'om  a  celebrated  picture  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta,  representing  the  baptism' of  our 
Saviour.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church  is  a  Chapel  containing  a  Pietd 
by  Michael  Angelo,  which,  not  being 
equally  colossal  with  almost  every  other 
surrounding  object,  appears  to  disad- 
vantage :  the  Frescos  here  are  by  Lan- 
franco :  on  this  side,  likewise,  is  a  Cha- 
pel containing  a  Column,  said  to  be 
that  against  which  our  Saviour  leaned, 
when  he  disputed  with  the  Doctors; 
and  a  Sarcophagus  which  onee  enclosed 
the  ashes  of  Probus  Anicius,  Prefect  of 
Rome.  The  BraschI  Chapel  contains  a 
Crucifix,  by  Ghirlandajo.    Farther  on, 

(>)  These  Mosaics,  called  Roman,  coq'  ist  of 
small  pieces  of  glas^  ( some  of  them  being 
scarcely  larger  than  pibs'  hrads),  tinctured 
with  all  the  diffcrcot  degrees  of  colour 
necessary  to  form  a  picture ;  and,  when  the 
Mosaics  are  fiaished,  they  are  polished  in  the 
same  manner  as  mirrors.  The  ground  on 
which  these  vitreous  particles  are  placed 


toward  the  high  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  by  Fontana ;  and 
over  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  is  a  fine  Mosaic  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  that  Saint,  copied  from  a  celebrated 
picture,  by  Domenichino.  Beyond  this 
Chapel  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  (who  died  in  1115),  byBeminl : 
and  opposite  to  the  Cappella  del  Coro  is 
the  Cappella  del  Sacramento,  which 
contains  a  rich  Tabernacle,  made  alter 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  an  Altar* 
piece  painted  in  fresco  ^y  Pietro  da 
Cortona;  here,  likewise,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Sextus  IV.,  in  bronze,  with  Bassi-rilievi 
by  Antonio  Pollajuolo.  Farther  on,  is 
the  Tomb  of  Gregory  XIIL,  adorned  by 
Statues  of  Religion  and  Energy,  the 
latter  of  which  is  much  admired;  and 
near  this  Monument  is  a  beautiful  cop7» 
in  mosaic,  otDomemchino'schef-d'fBU'- 
pre,  the  Communion  of  S.  Girolamo; 
for  which  picture  he  received  only  three 
crowns.  Farther  on  is  a  copy,  in  Mo- 
saic, of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmas, 
by  Nicola^  Poussin.  Nearer  still  to  the 
Tribuna  is  a  copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  SL  Peter 
sinking,  by  Lanfranco:  and  opposite  to 
this  Mosaic  is  the  Monument  of  Cle- 
ment XIIL,  by  Canova.  The  rectum- 
bent  Statues  of  two  Lions  are  admirably 
executed,  and  especially  that  which 
sleeps.  Farther  on,  is  a  copy,  in  Mo- 
saic, of  Guido*s  chef'd*(puvre,  the  Arch- 
angel Michael;  and  likewise  a  copy, 
in  Mosaic,  of  Guercino*s  celebrated  pic- 
ture, representing  the  Story  of  S.  Petro- 
nilla.  This  is  deemed  the  finest  Mosaic 
in  St.  Peter's;  and  was  executed  by  the 
Cav.  Cristofari.  Beyond  the  Altar  of 
S.  Petconillo  is  the  Monument  of  Cle- 
ment X.,  whose  Statue  was  done  by 
Ercole  Ferrata :  opposite  to  this  Tomb 
is  a  copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  St.  Peter  raising 
Tabitha,  by  Placido  Costanza.  The  ten 
Mosaics  in  the  small  Cupolas  are  exe- 
cuted after  the  designs  of  celebrated 
painters. 

Under  St.  Peter*s  Is  a  subterranean 
Church,    built    by   Constantine,    into 

consists  of  calcined  marble,  fine  sand,  gom 
tragacantb,  whites  of  eggs,  and  oU ;  which 
composition  Cjntinaes,  for  some  time,  so  soft, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  either  in  arrang- 
ing the  pieces,  or  altering  any  which  may 
have  been  improperly  placed:  but,  by  de- 
grees, it  grows  as  hard  as* marble;  so  that 
no  impression  can  be  made  on  the  work. 
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which  ladies  are  not  usually  allowed  to 
descend  without  permission  from  the 
Pope;  this  permission,  however,  may 
eisily  be  obtained. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  circular  Corri- 
dor of  the  subterranean  Church  is  the 
already-mentioned  Cappella  della  Sacra 
Confessione :  it  stands  immediately  un- 
der the  high  altar  of  the  new  Chor4;h ; 
and  was  ornamented  by  Clement  VIII.,  ! 
with  precious  marbles,  and  twenty- 
four  bronze  Bassi-rlHevi  representing 
memorable  Events  in  the  lives  of  ^. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whose  Portraits, 
painted  on  silver,  adorn  its  altar.  Op- 
posite to  this  Chapel  is  the  Sarcophagus 
of  Janios  Bassus,  Prefect  of  Rome,  who 
died  in  the  year  359.  Here,  likewise, 
are  several  other  Tombs ;  namely, 
that  of  Charlotte  Queen  of  Jerusalem 
•nd Cyprus;  that  of  the  Stuarts;  and 
those  of  Adrian  IV.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Ni- 
cholas v.,  Urban  VI.,  and  Pius  II.  Here, 
also,  are  a  considerable  number  of  Sta- 
tues; and  among  them  one  of  St.  Peter; 
together  with  Bassi-rilievi,  ancient  Mo- 
saics, and  interesting  Inscriptions.  The 
height  of  the  subterranean  Church  is 
between  eleven  and  twelve  English  feet; 
and  the  Pavement  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Constantine. 

The  Door  under  the  monument  of  Ma- 
ria Clementina  Sobieski  (in  the  upper 
Church)  leads  to  a  Staircase,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  steps,  by 
which  males  might  mount  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  edifice — so  easy  is  the  ascent; 
and  on  one  of  the  landing-places  the 
Cnstode  of  the  Cupola  may  usually  be 
found.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  wonderful  Basi- 
lica, without  seeing  the  upper  part ;  and 
equally  impossible  to  appreciate  the  ar- 
chitectural merit  of  the  great  Cupola 
without  examining  its  construction. 
This  stupendous  fabric  (which  rises, 
measuring  to  theextremity  of  the  Cross 
on  the  Ball,  near  three  hundred  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  platform  on 
the  top  of  the  Church),  is  double ;  and 
hy  means  of  Staircases,  between  the 
eiterior  and  interior  Walls,  it  is  not 

(•)  The  expense  of  seeing  the  whole  of 
St  Peter's  (the  subterranean  Church  incln- 
itre),  amounts  to  several  pauls;  as  there  are 
three  cr  tour  Sacristanit,  each  of  whom 
<V|Kcts  a  fee.   In  other  Churches  there  ia 


difflcolt  to  ascend  into  the  lantern ;  the 
Ball  on  the  top  of  which  measures 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference. 

The  old  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  (a  n>- 
tondo)  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  which  stood  at  the  side  of 
Nero's  Circus;  the  new  Sacristy  was 
built,  by  order  of  Pius  VI.,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Marchionni ;  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  Basilica  by  means  of 
two  Corridors :  it  is  divided  into  nearly 
equal  parts;  one  serving  for  a  Sacristy, 
the  other  being  appropriated  to  the  Ca- 
nons. In  the  Vestibule  is  a  Statue  of 
St.  Andrew,  together  with  Columns  and 
Pilasters  of  red  Oriental  Granite.  This 
apartment  leads  to  three  Galleries,  con- 
taining fine  Columns  of  African  marble. 
Pilasters  and  Busts.  Opposite  to  tha 
Door  of  the  great  Sacristy  (on  the  land- 
ing-place of  a  staircase),  stands  a  Statue 
of  Pius  Vh  The  great  Sacristy  Is  an 
octagon,  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
ornamented  with  antique  Columns  and 
Pilastersi  which  support  a  Cupola ;  and 
its  Chapel  contains  four  Columns  of 
Bardiglio  di  Carrara.  The  Sacristy  of 
the  Canons  is  furnished  with  Presses,  of 
Brazil-wood;  and  contains  a  Picture^ by 
Francesco  Penni,  of  St.  Anne,  etc. : 
another,  by  Giulio  Romano,  of  the  Ma- 
donna, our  Saviour,  and  St.  John,  and 
two  Paintings  by  Cavallucci.'  Another 
Apartment  contains  Pictures  of  the  an- 
cient Florentine  School,  two  Paintings, 
by  Ghezzi,  a  dead  Christ,  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo,  a  Picture^  by  Muziani, 
and  two  Paintings  by  Cavallucci.  (>) 

Vaticano.  Some  writers  suppose  this    . 
Palace  to  have  been  erected  by  Nero,    v 
and  afterwards  bestowed,  by  Constan- 
tine, upon  the  Roman  Pontiffs ;  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  built 
by  Constantine  on  the  site  of  the  Gar- 
dens of  Nero  :  it  seems  to  have  received 
augmentations  from  almost  every  suc- 
ceeding Sovereign ;  insomuch  that  its 
present  circumference  is  computed  to 
be  near  seventy  thousand  feet.     The    ^ 
Scala  Regia,  or  great  Staircase,  at  the    ^ 
foot  of  which  stands  the  Statue  of  Con- 
stantine, was  constructed  by  Bernini, 

but  i>ne  Sacristan ;  and  he  does  not  expect 
more  than  two  pauls.  At  St.  Peter's  it  is 
advisable  to  appoint  the  Sacristans  a  day 
beforehand,  and  likewise  at  small  unft'e- 
quented  Churches. 
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and  leads  to  tA«  Sala  Regia,  built  by 
Sangallo,  and  containing  Frescos,  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  explanatory  of  the 
subjects.  The  first  painting  over  the 
Staircase-door  represents  Charlemagne 
signing  the  Donation  of  the  Church, 
and  is  by  Taddeo  Zuccari;  another  re- 
presents the  Entry  of  Gregory  XI.  into 
Rome,  accompanied  by  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  and  is  by  Vasari  :  another, 
oyer  the  Door  leading  to  the  Cappella 
Paolina,  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
that  to  the  right  represents  Gregory  VII. 
withdrawing  the  Censures  cast  on  Hen- 
ry IV.,  in  the  Fortress  of  Canossa ;  and 
that  on  the  left,  the  City  of  Tunis  recon- 
quered under  Charles  V. :  the  third  re- 
presents Victory  and  Glory.  These 
paintings  are  by  Taddeo  and  Federico 
Zuccari. 

The  Cappella  Si$tina,  adjoining  to 
the  Sala  Regia,  was  built  by  Sextus  IV., 
according  to  the  designs  of  Baccio  Pin- 
telli  of  Florence,  and  its  Ceiling  was 
painted  by  Michael  Angelo  in  twenty 
months,  so  entirely  without  assistance, 
that  even  the  colours  he  used  were  pre- 
pared by  himself.  The  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  figure  of  the  Deity,  and  those 
ofAdam  and  Eve,  are  admirable,  almost 
super-human ! ! !  The  Last  Judgment, 
likewise  by  Michael  Angelo,  occupies  the 
whole  Wall  behind  the  Altar  :  he  was 
three  years  in  doing  it ;  and  parts  of  this 
immense  Fresco  are  wonderfully  fine. 
The  other  Walls  are  adorned  with 
Frescos,  representing  Scripture  Histo- 
ries, by  Pietro  Perugino,  and  bis  Floren- 
tine contemporaries.  The  Heads,  by 
Perugino,  are  fine. 

Opposite  to  the  Cappella  Sistina  is  the 
Cappella  Paolina,  erected  by  Paul  HI., 
after  the  designs  of  Sangallo.  The  two 
Columns  of  Porphyry,  on  the  sides  of 
the  altar,  were  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Romulus ;  and  toward  the  end  of  each 
are  two  Infants,  in  Basso-rilievo.  The 
Statues  in  the  angles  are  by  Prospero 
Bresciano.  The  Paintings,  which  re- 
present the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  are  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo;  and  the  Fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  Friezes,  and  Ornaments  of  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Federico  Zuccari. 

The  Sacristy,  near  the  Cappella  Sisti- 
^  na,  contains  magnificent  Plate  and 
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Th9  Ceiling  of  the  Sala  Dwale  is 


decorated   with   Arabesques,  by  Lo- 
renzino  da  Bologna,  and  RafnielltDO  da 

y  The  Loggia,  or  open  Gallery,  above V 
the  Sala  Ducale,  leads  to  the  Stanze  di 
Raffaello,  and  is  embellished  with  Ara- 
besques,-4nterspersedwithScriptureHis- 
tories,  by  that  great  artist  and  his  scho- 
lars. Some  of  the  finest  of  these  Frescos 
are,  God  dividing  the  Light  fk'oni  the 
Darkness,  by  RaQhael ;  Joseph  explain- 
ing his  Dreams,  by  Giulio  Romano ;  J^)- 
s^h  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites,  Joseph 
explaining  the  Dreams  of  Pharaoh,  aod 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  by  Raphael. 
The  greater  part  of  the  small  Bassi-ri- 
lievi  in  this  Gallery  are  antique,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Colosseum,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and 
the  Villa  of  Adrian  :  and  as  this  is  the 
only  Loggio  of  the  Vatican  adorned  by 
the  pencil  of  Raphael,  his  Bust,  eie* 
cuted  by  Sig.  Allessandro  d'Este,  has 
been  placed  here. 

^■^  The  Stanze  di  Raffaello  contain  some  i 
of  the  very  finest  Frescos  existing :  but  v 
the  injuries  these  Apartments  have  re- 
ceived from  time,  and  still  more  from 
the  smoke  made  in  them  by  German 
soldiers,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  as* 
sault,  A.  D.  1528,  has  rendered  the 
Paintings  in  question  less  striking,  at 
first  sight,  than  many  other  frescos  : 
indeed  Cignani,  a  celebrated  artist, 
admired  them  so  little,  on  a  cursory 
view,  that  Carlo  Maralta,  provoked  by 
his  want  of  penetration,  requested  him 
to  copy  one  of  the  beads  in  the  Fire  of 
the  Borgo.  Cignani  began  :  rubbed 
out;  began  again,  and  again  rubbed 
out;  till,  at  length,  after  several  fruitless 
attempts,  be  threw  away  his  pencil, 
exclaiming,  "Raphael  is  inimitable!" 

The  Stanze  di  Raffaello  are  four  in 
number;  namely,  the  Sala  di  Costaw^ 
ttno;the  Sala  d'Eliodoro;  the  Sala 
della  Scuola  d'Atene;  and  the  Sala 
dell'  Incendio,  The  Apartment  lead- 
ing to  them  contains  Frescos  by  Ra- 
phael, representing  the  Apostles;  and 
the  Chapel  of  Nicholas  V.,  painted  by 
Angelo  di  Fiesole,  the  pupil  of  Mft- 
saccio. 

The  Hall  ofConatantineYfas  design- 
ed by  Raphael,  and  coloured,  after  his 
decease,  by  his  scholars ;  the  figures  or 
Justice  and  Benignity  excepted,  which 
he  had  just  finished  in  oil  (the  manner 
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unwbiehhe  had  made  preparations  for 
painliDg  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the 
flaii),  whea  death  put  a  period  to  his 
labours.  The  flrst  Picture,  od  the  right, 
represents  Constantino  addressing  his 
Troops  before  the  Battle  with  Maxentius, 
tad  was  coloured  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Raphael  has  taken  the  moment  when 
tike  Cross  appears  in  the  air,  supported 
by  Angels,  who   are  supposed  to  be 
saying  to   Constantine,  ''Conquer  by 
this.**    The  Dwarf  of  Julius  II.,  putting 
on  a  helmet,  forms  an  absurd  episode 
in  the  picture.  The  next  Painting  is  the 
Battle  of  Constantine,  fought  against 
Ifaxentius,  near  the  Ponte  Molle,  a.  d. 
312:  it  was  coloured  by  Giulio  Romano, 
wbo,  respectfully  leaving  untouched  the 
two  virtues  already  painted  in  oil  by  his 
great  master,  executed  the  rest  of  the 
work  in  fresco  z  and,  according  to  ge- 
neral opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  pictures  in  the  first  class  of  great 
works.    The  most  striking  Groups  are, 
an  Old  Soldier  raising  his  dying  Son : 
two  Soldiers  fighting,  in  the  same  part 
of  the  Picture;  and  in  the  opposite  part, 
Maxentius  in  the  Tiber,  vainly  struggling 
to  extricate  himself.    The  third  Picture 
is  the  Baptism  of  Constantino,  by  Pope 
Silvester;  and  was  coloured  by  Fran- 
cesco Penni.    Raphael  has  chosen,  for 
the  scene  of  action,  the  Baptistery,  built 
by  Constantino,  after  he  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.    The  fourth 
Picture,  which  was  coloured  by  Raffaello 
del  Colle,  is  the  Donation  of  the  Patri- 
mony of  the  Church,  by  Constantino. 
The  composition  is  admired;  but  the 
figures  of  Constantine  and  the  Pope  are 
said  to   want  majesty.    This  Picture 
abounds  with  episodes;  namely.  Soldiers 
driving  the  Spectators  back  between  the 
Columns;  a  Beggar  imploring  Charity, 
and  a  Father  and  Son  answering  him ;  a 
Woman  with  her  back  only  visible,  who 
leans  upon  two  other  Women,  in  order 
to  see  the   Ceremony;  and  a  Child 
mounted  on  a  Dog.    The  eight  Pontiffs, 
on  the  sides  of  these  Pictures,  were  all 
caloured  by  Giulio  Romano,  except  the 
Head  of  St.  Urban,  which  was  done  by 
Raphael.  In  the  second  room  is  a  Picture 
which  represents  Heliodorus,  Prefect  of 
Seleucus  Philopater,  King  of  Syria,  who 
came  to  pillage  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
thrown  down  and  vanquished  by  two 


Angels  and  a  Warrior  on  Horseback, 
whom  God  sent  to  the  aid  of  his  High 
Priest  Onlas;  a  circiimstance  recorded 
in  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees.  This 
Picture  is  extremely  admired,  especially 
the  Angels,  who  are  pursuing  Heliodorus 
with  such  rapidity  that  they  seem  to  fly. 
The  Warrior  on  Horseback  is  strikingly 
fine  :  the  Temple  appears  swept  of  the 
people  in  a  moment;  while,  in  the  back- 
ground, Onias  is  discovered,  at  the 
Altar,  invoking  Heaven.  The  episode 
of  Julius  II.  coming  into  the  Temple  on 
men*s  shoulders,  appears  to  have  been 
a  foolish  whim  of  his,  with  which 
Raphael  was  unfortunately  obliged  to 
comply,  by  way  of  representing  that 
Julius,  like  Onias,  delivered  the  Church 
from  its  oppressors.  The  Pope's  Chair- 
bearer,  on  the  left,  is  a  Portrait  of  Giulio 
Romano.  The  principal  Figures  in  this 
Picture  were  coloured  by  Raphael ;  the 
Group,  in  which  several  Females  are 
introduced, by  Pietro  da  Cremona;  and 
the  remaining  part,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
In  the  same  room  is  another  Picture, 
called  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  :  it  was 
coloured  by  Raphael;  and  represents  a 
Priest  who  doubted  the  real  presenee 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist,  till, 
being  on  the  point  of  consecrating  the 
Wafer,  he  saw  blood  drop  from  it.  This 
Picture  is  much  admired ;  and  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  compose,  from  being 
painted  round  a  window,  which  cuts  it 
nearly  in  half.  Julius  II.  is  again  brought 
forward  in  an  episode ;  and  supposed  to 
be  hearing  mass  :  but  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  is  not  to  question  the  real  pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist,  he  testifies  no 
surprise  at  the  Miracle;  though  the 
people,  in  general,  express  great  as- 
tonishment ;  in  which  the  Swiss  Guards 
coldly  participate.  The  colouring  of 
the  Picture,  and  the  heads  of  the  Car- 
dinals, the  Pope,  and  the  Priests  saying 
mass^  are  much  admired.  The  third 
Painting  in  this  Chamber  (celebrated  for 
its  composition  and  groups  of  figures) 
represents  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns, 
advancing  against  Rome,  and  discover- 
ing, in  the  air,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
descending  to  arrest  his  progress.  Ra- 
phael has  chosen  the  moment  when  the 
Apostles  are  not  discovered  by  the  Array 
in  general,  but  by  Attila  alone.  Pope 
St.  Leo  appears  on  a  mule,  followed  by 
Cardinals ;  but  Attila  attends  only  to 
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ihe  Apostles.   The  figure  which  repre- 
sents St.  Leo  is  a  Portrait  of  Leo  X.;  and 
the  Mace-bearer,  on  the  while  horse  be- 
fore the  Pope,  is  a  Portrait  orRaphael's 
master,    Pietro    Perugino.     The    two 
Sarmatiau  Horsemen,  near  Attila,  are 
copied   from  Trajan's  Column.     The 
fourth  Picture  in  this  room  was  coloured 
by  Raphael,  and  represents  St.  Peter 
delivered  from  Prison  by  an  Angel :  it 
contains  a  double  action,— first,  St.  Pe- 
ter, in  Prison,  waked  by  the  Angel;  and, 
secondly,  St.  Peter,  going  out  of  Prison, 
conducted  by  the  Angel.  The  Apostle's 
figure  is  not  admired;  but  that  of  the 
Angel  is  charming :  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  lights  are  managed  is  in- 
imitable. The  Ceiling  of  thisapartment 
was  painted  in  chiaro  scuro,  by  Raphael. 
The  third  room  coniSLins  a  Picture,  co- 
loured by  Raphael,  and  called  the  School 
of  Athens;  though  it  represents  Philo- 
sophy in  general;  and  is,  with  regard  to 
expression  and  scholastic  knowledge,  a 
wonderful  work ;  for  every  Philosopher, 
by  his  posture  and  gestures,  charac- 
terises his  doctrines  and  opinions.  The 
&cene  is  laid  in  a  magnificent  building, 
imitated  from  the  original  designs  which 
Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  made  for 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Pietro  in  Yaticano. 
Beginning  with  the  Ionian  School,  on 
the  right,  before  the  Statue  of  Minerva, 
the  Aged  Person  whose  head  is  covered 
with  linen,  after  the  Egyptian  manner, 
is  Thales;  whom  Raphael  has  repre- 
sented as  walking  with  a  Stick,  because, 
with  that,  he  measured  the  Pyramids. 
Next  to  Thales  is  Archelaus  of  Messenia, 
pictured  as  being  in  motion;  because 
he,  like  Thales,  was  a  great  Traveller. 
Behind  these  Philosophers  is  Anaiago- 
ras,  almost  hidden ,  in  reference  to  the 
persecutions  he  underwent.    The  next 
figure,  standingalone,at  aliltledistance 
from  this  group,  to  show  that  he  is  of 
another  School,  represents  Pythagoras, 
who  seems  resolved  to  continue  fixed 
to  one  spot,  to  show  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  his  ideas.  The  concealment 
of  his  hands  in  his  mantle  refers  to  the 
secrecy  he  eiyoined;  and  perhaps  his 
bein^  bare-footed  may  allude  to  his  hav- 
ing worn  the  costume  of  an  Egyptian 
priest;  his  head  and  body  being  turned 
different  ways,  shows  his  metaphorical 
method  of  teaching  important  truths; 
and  the  crown,  formed  by  his  hair. 


refers  to  his  initiation  in  all  mysteries. 
The  Figure  leaning  on  a  Column  is 
Parmenides;  close  to  whom   sits  his 
adopted  Son,  Zeno,  who  is  represented 
as  a  Youth;  the  acuteness  of  his  coun-^ 
tenance  alludes  to  bis  subtilty.  Parme  • 
nides  appears  to  be  watchiQg  Zeno ;  who 
,(from  the  positron  in  which  he  sits)  is 
writing  something  short ;  referring  to  a 
Poem,  by  Parmenides,  which  compared, 
in  two  hundred  lines,  ail  the  various 
Systems  of  Philosophy.    Two  masters 
only  of  the  Eleatic  School  are  introduc- 
ed ;  because  its  followers  were  few  in 
number.    The  metaphysics  of  Pai-me" 
nides  and  Zeno  gave  rise  to  the  Sceptical 
Philosophy  of  Pyrrho,  expressed  by  the 
nextFigure,who  appears  doubtful  which 
way  to  go ;  and  whose  countenance  and 
position   denote  the  conflicts  which 
spring  from  Scepticism ;  he  is  stopping, 
by  his  vehemence,  another  person  from 
ascending  the  steps  on  which  he  stands. 
At  the  opposite  side  of  the  Picture,  talk- 
ing with  his  fingers  to  a  Figure  in  Ar- 
mour, supposed  to  represent  Aicibiades, 
is  Socrates,  known  by  his  face  (which 
resembles  that  given  toSileous);  he,  like 
Thales,  appears  to  be  walking;  because 
geometry  was  never  taught  in  a  fixed 
place.    Near  him  is    a  person   partly 
hiding  himself,  supposed  to  represent 
Critias ;  as  the  air  and  features  express 
Cruelty  and  Revenge,  well  suited  to  his 
character.  Another  Figure  in  this  Group 
is  Phaedon',  known  by  his  fine  counte- 
nance; and  a  little  behind  stands  Xeno- 
phon,  who  appears  to  be  calling  to  his 
Son,  Gryllus,  a  Youthful  Figure  with  his 
hand  on  his  head.    Plato  and  Aristotle 
are  placed  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
Picture  :  Plato  holds  the  Timaeus  :  his 
sublime  style  is  expressed  by  his  atti- 
tude, denoting,  that  his  thoughts  soar 
above  this  earth;  and  the  Cord  attached 
to  his  neck  marks  his  Initiation  at  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries.'  The  figure   is 
copied    from    his    portrait   done    by 
Neanthes;  and  displays  the  uncommon 
size  of  his  shoulders;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  acquired   the  name  of 
Plato.    The  Figure  in  shade,  nearest  to 
Plato,  is  Arcolhaea,  a  female  disciple. 
The  next  Figure,  in  the  same  line,  indi- 
cates roughness  of  character,  and  re- 
presents Xenocrates,  whom  Plato  ad- 
vised to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces;  the 
next  Is  Glaucon;  and  the  next  Speu- 
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appas,  who  erected  statues  to  the 
Graces,  and  is  represented  as  a  graceful 
person  himself.  The  next  Figure  is 
Lastheoia,  a  female  disciple,  to  whom 
Speasi(^pas  vas  attached ;  shown  by  his 
puUiog  his  arm  round  her  neck.  Behind 
Laglheuia  and  Socrates  is  Zeno  of  Gi- 
tiom,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called 
Stoics :  he  seems  wrapt  in  severe  self- 
eoDtempiaiion ;  and  this  figure  exhibits 
the  portrait  of  Flanmiius  of  Ravenna, 
laphael's  Laodlord,  of  Stoic  probity. 
Behind  is  Antisthenes,  in  shade,  because 
bis  School  is  expressed  by  that  of  Zeno. 

00  the  side  of  Aristotle,  the  tallest  and 
most  coQspicuous  Figure  is  Theophras- 
tos;  to  whose  care  we  are  indebted  for 
(he  Works  of  the  Philosopher  of  Stagira. 
Tbeophrastus  died  in  the  hundred  and 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  complaining 
thai  nature  granted  longevity  to  crows 
tad  slags,  but  denied  it  to  man.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Bembo.  The  next  Figure  of  this  group 
is  Strata  of  Lampsacus,  successor  to 
Tbeophrastus;  the  next  Demetrius  Pha- 
iereos,  who  had  three  hundred  and  sixty 
bronze  statues  raised  in  his  honour ;  the 
ncitCallisthenes;  the  next  Neophron; 
the  next  (with  a  beard)  Glycon,  whose 
couiitenance  indicates  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, and  whose  back  is  turned  on 
Beraclides,  the  last  Figure  of  this  Group. 
The  two  Figures  behind  the  disciples  of 
Aristotle,  are  Euclid  of  Megara  and  Eu- 
bvlides  of  Miletus,  his  pupil :  the  last 
bated  Aristotle,  and  is  looking  angrily 
It  him.  Near  Euclid  and  Enbulides  is 
Stilpo,  their  follower,  whom  Pyrrho  pre- 
Teots  from  ascending  the  steps  to  join 
them.  The  lower  part  of  the  Picture, 
ODthe  side  with  the  statue  of  Apollo,  re- 
presents  the  philosophy  of  Leucippus, 
^e  disciple  of  Zeno,  though  the  author 

01  a  very  opposite  system.  0e  first 
^ufbt  the  doctrine  of  Atoms;  and  is  re- 
presented standing  with  a  book  on  his 
uigh:  while  presumption  and  resent- 
nwotof  opposition  are  depicted  on  his 
^'intenance.  Democritus,  his  most  ce- 
lebrated disciple,  is  sitting  near  him, 
booted,  according  to  the  costume  of  his 

('}  According  to  someopinions,  this  Profile 
['Pi'wnts  Aspasia,  from  whom  Socrates 
•f"T»ed  eloquence. 

{^Ancient  geometricians  traced  their 
%Qrei  on  the  pavement  of  their  schools, 
^Ihtand,  poured  from  a  vase,  the  mouth 
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countrymen,  the  Abderile8,and  writing 
upon  a  stone  table,  shaped  like  the  sarco- 
phagi among  which  he  used  to  meditate  : 
he  lost  his  fortune,  therefore  his  dress 
indicates  poverty;  and  he  is  represented 
in  deep  meditation,  to  show  his  uncom- 
mon studiousness.  Opposite  to  Leucip- 
pus sits  Empedocles,  resting  on  a  Cube, 
though  not  with  contempt,  according 
to  the  principles  of  Leucippus;  because 
Empedocles  adhered,  on  some  points, 
to  the  Pythagorean  system.  The  Youth 
holding,  before  Empedocles,  Pytha- 
goras's  Table  of  the  Generation  of 
Numbers  and  the  Harmonies,  is  Meton:\<) 
and  the  Youth  in  a  helmet,  with  his 
profile  only  visible,  is  Melinus,  the 
Friend  of  Meton.  The  Figure  in  an 
Oriental  costume  represents  one  of  the 
Magi,  from  which  sect  the  Grecian 
Schools  derived  part  of  their  doctrines. 
Behind  Empedocles  is  Epicharmus, 
whose  doctrines  coincided  with  those  of 
Empedocles;  and  who  has  a  cunning 
look,  as  described  by  Cicero.  The 
Figure  in  a  toga  is  Lucretius,  placed 
near  Empedocles,  as  having  been  his 
follower;  but  looking  another  way,  be* 
cause  he  differed  from  his  master.  This 
Figure  is  the  Portrait  ^f  Francesco, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  nephew  to  Julius  if. 
The  person  crowned  with  vine-leaves, 
and  resting  a  book  on  a  pedestal,  is 
Epicurus,  looking  gay,  according  to  the 
account  given  of  him;  and  the  Figure 
leaning  on  his  shoulder  is  Metrodorus; 
next  to  Whom  is  Heraclitus,  wearing  a 
Black  Veil,  like  that  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana,  in  whose  temple  he  exposed  his 
works.  Seated  on  the  second  step,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Picture,  is  Diogenes, 
reading,  with  a  cup  by  his  side ;  and 
below  him  is  a  Portrait  of  the  great 
architect,  Bramante  (under  the  cha- 
racter of  Archimedes),  who  is  tracing  an 
hexagonal  figure  on  the  pavement.('>) 
The  Young  Man  behind  Bramante,  in  an 
attitude  of  admiration,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Portrait  of  Federigo  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Mantua;  the  other  handsome 
and  enthusiastic-looking  Person,  who 
points  to  the  hexagon,  is  supposed  to  be 

of  which  was  very  narrow:  and  Ar- 
chimedes, after  Syracuse  had  been  taken 
by  assault,  called  out  to  the  soldier  who  was 
going  to  murder  him,  **Do  not  efface  my 
circles." 
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Archytas  of  Tarentum  :(<)  the  Boy,  on 
his  knees,  is  Phenix  of  Aieiandria ;  and 
behind  him,  with  a  hand  on  bis  bacli,  is 
(Uesibius.  The  Person  wearing  a  Crown 
and  holding  a  Globe,  is  Alphonso,  King 
of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and  Naple8,(*)  under 
the  character  of  Zoroaster :  the  Person 
with  a  blaclc  turban  on  his  head,  and 
liicewise  holding  a  Globe,  may  probably 
represent  Confucius :  and  the  two  per- 
sons with  whom  Alphonso  seems  con- 
versing, are  portraits  of  Raphael  and 
Pietro  Perugino.  The  Statues  and  Bassi- 
rilievi  with  which  Raphael  has  orna- 
mented his  scene  are  emblematical  of 
the  different  Schools  of  Philosophy :  and 
the  Picture,  in  point  of  composition,  is 
considered  to  be  his  ehef-d'ceuvre,  the 
Sibyls  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  except- 
ed. Opposite  to  this  inimitable  work 
is  another  Fresco,  called  Theology :  it 
was  coloured  by  Raphael,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture,  especially  the  Group 
where  St.  Augustine  is  dictating  to  a 
Youth,  is  extremely  admired ;  but  the 
upper  part,  namely,  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
the  Madonna,  and  St.  John  Baptist,  are 
said  to  be  too  much  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  Heads  of  Sain  ts  Gregorio,  Ambrogio, 
Augustine,Domenico,Bonaventura,and 
Jerome,  are  thought  particularly  fine. 
Raphael  has  represented  the  first  four 
as  Fathersof  the  Church,  seated  at  each 
st(]e  of  an  Altar  (upon  which  the  Bost 
is  exposed  },and  haranguing  on  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  The  place  of  assembly  re- 
presents the  Foundations  of  a  Christian 
Temple,  with  part  of  the  Superstructure 
begun.  Another  Picture  (coloured  by 
Raphael)  in  this  room  is  called  Juris- 
prudence; expressed  by  the  three 
handmaids  of  Justice,  namely,  Wisdom, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  In  the 
lower  part,  on  the  left,{s  Justinian  giving 
the  Digests  to  Trebonian ;  and,  on  the 
right,  Gregory  IX.,  under  the  figure  of 
Julius  II.,  presenting  his  Decretals  to  an 
advocate.  The  fourth  Picture  in  this 
room  was  likewise  coloured  by  Raphael, 

(')  The  sandals  indicate  this  to  be  a  female 
diKciple,  all  of  whom  have  sandals. 

(»)  Alphonso,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
•imiable  monarchy  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  passionately  devoted  to  Learning,  and 
a  munificent  patron  of  Genius. 

(3)  Linus  possessed  great  talents  for  poetry 
and  music;  but,  on  presuming  to  compare 


and  represents  Poetry :  but  whether  the 
scene  be  laid  on  Parnassus,  or  Helicon, 
seems  doubtful  It  was,  however,  cus- 
tomary for  celebrated  Grecian  poets  to 
sacrifice  annually  to  Linus,  the  father  of 
Lyric  verse,  within  -fais  Grotto  on  He- 
licon; and  at  the  same  time  to  support 
their  pretensions  to  superior  merit  by 
a  recital  of  their  works.  We  will, 
therefore,  suppose  the  scene  in  question 
to  be  Helicon,  and  the  poets  to  be  as- 
sembled near  the  Grotto  of  Linus.  Ac- 
cording with  this  idea,  we  find  Sappho 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto,  opening 
the  Festival.  She  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
*'Oetolinus,  or  the  Misfortunes  of 
Linus;  which  she  appears  to  be  unroll- 
ing.(^  Of  the  Four  Figures  near  her, 
the  most  prominent  is  Pindar,  known 
by  his  magnificent  dress,  which  is  only 
surpassed  by  that  of  Homer.  Pindar 
seems  conversing  with  Gorinna :  bis  head 
is  a  little  shaded.  In  reference  to  their 
contentions  at  Thebes  for  the  prize  of 
poetry;  in  which  she  was  five  times 
victorious :  he  is  likewise  placed  some- 
what lower  than  his  antagonist,  though 
he  steps  with  an  apparent  ambition  to 
surpass  her.  Petrarca  wears  the  Mo-' 
*  nastic  Hood,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
mistaken  :  and,  perhaps,  in  compliment 
to  his  countryman,  Raphael  has  given 
Corinna  the  countenance  of  Laura.(43 
Corinna  points  with  two  of  her  fingers 
to  Archilochus,  as  the  inventor  of  new 
rhythms  in  music,  and  new  metres  in 
poetry;  and  to  Homer,  as  the  prince  of 
heroic  verse.  Homer,  by  his  superior 
elevation,  shows  that  he  has  no  riyal : 
he  stands  on  a  level  with  Apollo  and  the 
Muses;  and  seems  to  be  pouring  forth  a 
strain  of  harmony  which  fires  his  au- 
ditors with  his  own  rapture.  Raphael 
has  therefore  made  the  Leaves  of  his 
Laurel  Crown  take  the  shape  of  luminous 
rays,  like  the  Garland  of  ApoUo,  Near 
Homer  is  a  Youth  copying  the  effusions 
of  the  great  Imprawkiatore,  and  pro- 
bably meant  for  Scindapsus.(n    Virgil, 

himself  to  Apollo,  we  arc  told  he  was  slain 
by  that  god. 

(4)  There  appears  to  have  been  a  resem- 
blance between  these  celebrated  ladies ;  as 
each  was  tall,  well  made,  and  bad  light 
hair  and  a  fair  complexion. 

(5)  Many  persons  earned  their  Uvelihood 
by  writing,  on  detached  leave(>,  the  poems 
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clothed  with  a  green  mantle  (in  allusion 
to  the  Georgics),  is  placed  not  far  distant 
from  Honker;  and  points  to  the  Epic 
Slose,  whose  patronage  he  seems  to 
demand.  Danle  is  represented  looking 
at  Yirgii,  and  standing  below  him,  at 
DO  great  distance.  Behind  Virgilappears 
Ariosto,  with  a  wild  and  fanciful  coun- 
tenancey  expressive  of  disinclination  to 
eoDTerse  with  bis  brother  poets.  He  had 
Qo  model;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
peosive,  and  fond  of  solitude.  The 
I  Violin,  invented  about  the  time  of  Ba- 
piMiei,  to  the  delight  of  every  lover  of 
music,  be  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Apollo,  (0  who  IS  listening  to,  and  ac- 
companying, the  hymn  of  Homer.  Eu«> 
terpe  stands  near  Apollo,  attending  to 
his  accoDipantment.  Clio,  seated  on 
the  right  of  Apollo,  and  contemplating 
her  trumpet,  announces  the  power  she 
possesses  of  conferring  immortality: 
her  beauty  has  a  grave  and  masculine 
character;  she  is  clothed  in  white,  to 
express  truth  and  candonr;  and  she  is 
seated,  because  study  requires  tran- 
quillity. Near  Cllo^  and  attending  to  her 
oaiy,  stands  Melpomene;  who  is  sup- 
posed to  borrow  subjects  from  the  His- 
toric Muse;  though  the  position  of  her 
bands,  the  one  holding  a  scenic  mask, 
and  the  other  pointing  to  herself,  shows 
that  she  most,  by  a  new  modification, 
animate  the  characters  in  her  dramas, 
and  give  them  her  own  elevated  lan- 
guage. She  wears  a  purple  robe,  be- 
caase  her  principal  agents  are  persons 
of  high  rank.  In  this  Group  is  Poly- 
hymnia, who  appears  about  the  same 
age  with  Euterpe,  but  older  than  her 
other  Sisters;  and  leaning  fondly  on 
Polyhymnia  is  the  youthful  Muse,  Ter- 
psichore; who  seems  to  acknowledge 
that  she  is  indebted  to  Poiyhymnia  for 
the  regulated  measure  of  her  steps.  The 
Muse  presenting  herself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  laurel  is  Erato,  concealing  a 
Scroll,  perhaps  Ovid*s  Art  of  Love,  in 
her  bosom.  Next  to  Erato  is  Thalia, 
looking  like  a  clever  mimic  without 
guile;  and  exhibiting  in  her  right  hand 

of  Homer  at  the  time  when  he  sang  them : 
and  Scindapsos,  we  are  told,  eonstantly 
attended  the  blind  Bard  as  his  secretary. 

(>)  Bellioi,  before  Raphael,  had  acknow- 
ledged the  superior  value  of  this  iastrument, 
by  pladng  it  in  the  hands  of  angels :  and  Do- 
meDichinoandGuidoafterwardsdid  the  same. 


a  Mask  taken  fkrom  domestic  life.  Cal- 
liope is  placed  by  her  side,  dressed  with 
regal  splendour,  and  having  a  round 
Shield  attached  to  the  girdle  she  wears, 
perhaps  because  war  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject for  Epic  poetry.  Urania  is  repre- 
sented turning  io  the  north,  and  looking 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  god  of 
day,  because  her  studies  are  nocturnal : 
her  hands  are  concealed  from  view, 
jike  her  labours;  and  her  countenance 
is  shaded,  because  the  most  important 
results  of  astronomical  calculations 
depend  on  observations  made  during 
the  oight.(*)  The  person  looking  at  a 
Gigantic  Figure  below  him,  and  placing 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  is  Horace :  the 
double  Cord  round  his  neck  refers  to 
his  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries; and  he  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of 
imposing  silence  on  the  abovenamed 
Gigantic  Figure,  which  represents  He- 
siod,  who  is  seated,  as  the  pendant  to 
Sappho,  guarding  the  Mouth  of  the  Cave. 
His  immense  size  refers  to  his  appella- 
tion of  the  Son  of  Atlas;  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  eitremely  old,  though  retain- 
ing the  vigour  of  youth,  to  personify 
Didactic  Poetry.  Be  was  thought  to 
speak  with  too  much  freedom  of  reli- 
gious mysteries,  and  is  therefore  re- 
proved by  Horace.i^) Immediately  before 
the  laurel-tree  on  this  side,  stands  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  a  relation  to  Julius  U., 
and  the  most  successful  of  all  the  imi- 
tators of  Petrarca.  Rinaldo  Corso,  who 
commented  on  her  works,  stands  close 
to  Yittoria;  and  Sannazaro  is  represent- 
ed as  conversing  very  earnestly  with 
her.  Another  figure  in  the  same  Group 
is  Pompeo  Colonna;  and  the  last  re- 
presents Balthazar  Castiglione.  The 
Ceiling  of  this  apartment  was  painted 
by  Raphael. 

In  the  fourth  room  is  one  of  RaphaeFs 
most  celebrated  Compositions,  repre- 
iienting  the  fire  in  Borgo  S.Spirito,  near . 
the  Vatican  ;  which  happened  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  The  tumult 
and  high  wind  raised  by  the  fire  are 
wonderAilly  expressed :  and  the  Young 

(a)  It  is  said  that  the  diTisions  of  the  sphere 
may  be  traced  in  the  arrangement  of  her  hair. 

(3)  Horace,  speaking  of  persons  who  take 
an  improper  license  on  such  subjects,  says, 
"  With  these  persons  1  should  neither  have 
courage  to  sail  in  the  same  vessel,  nor  to 
sleep  under  the  same  roof." 
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Man  rescuing  his  Father,  the  Person 
sliding  down  a  wall,  and  the  Woman 
<iarrying  water  on  her  head,  are  parti- 
cularly admired.  In  the  fore-ground  is 
another  fine  Figure  of  a  Female,  appa- 
rently quite  frantic,  and  raising  her 
hands  toward  Leo  IV. ;  who  appears  in 
a  Portico,  below  which  is  a  fine  Group 
Of  persons  invoking  his  aid.  This  Pic- 
ture, except  the  Group  of  the  Young 
Man  rescuing  his  Father  and  followed 
by  his  Wife,  was  coloured  by  Raphael; 
that  Group  is  supposed  to  have  been 
coloured  by  Giulio  Romano.  Over  the 
window,  in  the  same  room,  is  a  Picture 
which  represents  Leo  III.,  swearing  be- 
fore Charlemagne,  upon  the  Gospels, 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge  by  the  party  who  wished  to 
depose  him.(>)  The  composition  of  this 
work  is  admired,  as  are  several  of  the 
Heads.  Another  Picture,  finely  exe- 
cuted, represents  the  Victory  gained  by 
Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  atOstia:  and 
the  fourth  Picture  in  this  apartment 
is  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  by- 
Leo  III. 

TheSurbases  of  these  rooms  are  finely 
painted  in  chiaro  scuro,  by  Polydoro 
da  Caravaggio,  and  retouched  by  Carlo 
Marat  ta. 

JUuseo  CfUaramonti.  Appartamento 
Borgia,  These  rooms  contain  a  Statue 
of  iGscuiapius — four  Bassi-rillevi  from 
the  forum  of  Trajan;  that  which  repre- 
sents wrestlers  being  particularly  fine 
—a  Basso-rilievo  of  ^  Nymph,  Loves, 
etc.— another  Basso-relievo  represent- 
ing Acanthus  leaves— a  Receptacle  for 
the  ashes  of  victims  offered  to  the  gods, 
from  the  Giustiniani  collection — an  an- 
cient Car,  found  on  the  spot  called  Ro- 
ma Yecchia,  and  supposed  to  have  con- 
sisted of  wood  sheathed  with  bronze ; 
the  wheels  and  pole  are  modern; — 
twelve  Etruscan  Sarcophagi— terro  cot- 
.ta  Lamps ;  and  Fragments  of  various 
descriptions:  together  with  a  well-pre- 
served ancient  Fresco,  found  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  near  the  Gardens  of  Me- 
c«nas,  and  commonly  called  The  Aldo- 
brandini Marriage :  it  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Union  of  Thetis  with  Peleus  I 

(i)  According  to  some  opinions,  the  Pope, 
in  this  Picture,  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X. ;  and 
the  Emperor  a  Portrait  of  Francis  I.,  of 
Frauce. 

(•)  A  very  few  of  the  Numerical  F  igures,  on 


One  of  these  rooms  is  ornamented 
with  a  beautiful  Ceiling,  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine>  and  Pierino  del  Vaga;  it  repre* 
sents  the  Planets,  and  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac. 

Galleria  Lapidaria.  In  this  Gallery 
is  a  very  large  and  valuable  collectioD 
of  ancient  Inscriptions,  several  af  which 
were  found  in  the  Catacombs:  here, 
likewise,  are  Cinerary  Urns,  and  other 
Sepulchral  Monuments;  together  with 
an  iGdicula,  found  at  Todi ;  and  an  im- 
mense Vase,  probably  a  Receptacle  for 
the  ashes  of  rictims  offered  to  the  gods : 
it  is  ornamented  with  lions  devouring 
weaker  animals,  one  of  the  ancient  em- 
blems of  death.  Here  also  is  a  Tomb 
which  held  the  remains  of  Lucius  Ate- 
metus,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Cutler ; 
because  the  Bassi-rilievi  on  its  sides  re- 
present a  Cutler's  Shop  and  Forge.  It 
was  found  near  the  Church  of  Saat  Ag- 
n^se,  on  the  Via  Nomentana. 

The  second  diviiion  of  the  GcUlery 
contains,  on  the  right,  a  Recumbent 
Female  Figure  (supposed  to  represent 
Autumn),  resting  on  the  Lid  of  a  Sar- 
cophagus, and  surrounded  by  little  Bac- 
chanalians :  it  was  found  at  Ostia.  The 
Tomb  it  covers  (found  near  the  Via 
Flaminia,  at  Acquatra versa),  is  orna- 
mented with  three  Half-figures  in  Alto- 
rilievo,  which  appear  to  represent  a 
Father  and  Mother  and  their  Son ;  the 
last  wears  the  bulla.  Immediately  op- 
posite is  another  recumbent  Figure 
(supposed  to  represent  Winter},  resting 
on  the  Lid  of  a  Sarcophagus,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Genii,  who  are  playing  with 
Tortoises :  it'was  found  at  Ostia,  and  is 
placed  on  a  very  ancient  Tomb  -of  tra- 
vertine, ornamented  with  figures  of  a 
Husband  and  Wife,  and  their  Children. 
Other  interesting  pieces  of  Sculpture  in 
this  immense  Gallery  are  —  No.  14,  (*) 
Statue  of  Euterpe— 16,  a  Muse— 49, 
Paris— 26,  Head  of  Septimius  Severus— 
30,  Head  of  Antoninus  Pius— 33,  Bust  of. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  when  young  —  34, 
Hermes,  called  Plato— 47,  Hermes  of 
Bacchus  Zagrnus,  and  Bacchus  Dio- 
nysius,  remarkable  only  for  being  lare 
—120,  Statue  of  a  Vestal— 121,  Statue 

the  statues  and  other  sculpture  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  base  been  accidentally  obliterated, 
or  purposely  changed;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  were  found,  in  1831,  to  owre- 
spond  with  this  Work. 
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of  Clio  sealed— 122,  Statae  of  Diana— 
142,  Fragment  of  a  Statue  of  Pallas, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan — 176,  a  Frag- 
ment.— 179,  Statue  of  Marcus  Aorelius 
—181,  Group  of  Diana  Triformis,  on  a 
beautiful  Pedestal  1-197,  Colossal  Bust 
of  Pallas,  found  near  the  ancient  Lau- 
reDtom! — ^240,  Statue  of  Britannicus 
—241,  Statue  of  Lysias  seated— 242, 
Statue  of  Apollo— 244,  Colossal  Head  of 
Oceanus ! — 254,  Bust  of  Mobe— 255,  a 
Small  Statue,  in  bigio,  of  Jupiter  Serapis 
seated— 256,  Bust,  called  Sappho— 284^ 
a  Small  Statue  of  Apollo— 294,  a  Semt- 
eolossal  Statue  of  Hercules,  placed  on 
one  of  the  sacred  Receptacles  for  the 
ashes  of  victims,  which  is  ornamented 
with  a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Lion  devouring 
a  Wild  Boar,  one  of  the  aqcient  emblems 
of  death— 295,  Torso  of  Bacchus— 298, 
Statue  of  Bacchus— 300«  a  Basso-rilievo, 
allusive  to  the  combats  of  the  Amazons 
—301,  ditto— 309,  a  Small  Tigress— 
311,  a  Leopard  devouring  the  Head  of 
a  Goat,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa— 312,  a 
Gladiator  fighting  with  a  Lion— 313,  a 
Lfnx— 314,  a  Genius  fighting  with  a 
Lion— 339,  Smafl  Statue  of  a  Faun— 
341,  Small  Statue  of  Diana  Luna !— 343, 
SUtue  of  Paris— 344,  Statue  of  a  Child 
holding  Apples— 353,  Statue  of  a  Nymph 
—355,  Statue  of  a  Muse— 356,  a  half- 
length  Colossal  Figure  of  a  Dacian  Pri- 
soner, from  the  Villa  Negroni ;  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Trajan's  Forum  I — 
357,  Statue  of  Pallas— 359,  Fragment, 
showing  specimens  of  ancient  Armour, 
i  and  supposed  to  be  Etruscan— 360,  a 
Basso-rilievo,  curious  because  it  repre- 
sents a  sacred  Dance— 361 ,  Divinities 
of  the  Etruscan  school,  and  supposed 
-to  be  Jupiter  and  Juno— 400,  Statue  of 
Marcellus  seated,  from  the  Giustiniani 
collection  I  !^08,  Fragment  of  a  Bas- 
so-rilieyo,  curious^^  because  it  repre- 
sents a  Four-wheeled  Car— 417,  Bust 
fopposed  to  be  the  likeness  of  Augustus 
when  young:  it  was  found  at  Ostia !  !-= 
421,  Bust  of  Demosthenes-M41,  Head 
ofAlcibiades !— 442,  Bust  of  Clodius 
Albinus— 453,  Statue,  which  seems  to 

(>)  The  fourteen  Cities  of  Asia  Minor)  thrown 
(knni  either  by  the  earthquake  which  took 
place  at  our  Saviour's  CmciftnODi  or  (accord- 
ing to  some  records)  in  the  year  17,  and 
wtudi  Cities  the  Emperor  assisted  the  inha- 
bitaofs  to  rebuild,  erecteda  statue  to  bim  in 


have  been  originally  a  Meleager;  but  is 
restored  as  a  Roman  Emperor  holding 
the  Globe,  and  a  Figure  of  Victory— 
454,  Statueof  Asculapius— 458,  a  Cow 
—460,  an  Altar,  found  at  Ostia— 461,  a 
Stork— 462,  an  Hippopotamus— 463,  a 
young  Wild  Boar,  in  nero  anticol— 

464,  Mithras  with  the  Bull,  in  bigio— 

465,  a  Swan  I !— 466,  a  Phoenix— 467,  a 
Dog— 493,  a  semi-colossal  Statue  of 
Mercury— 494,  a  semi-colossal  Statue, 
in  Pentelic  marble,  of  Tiherius  seated, 
excellently  well  preserved,  and  found  at 
Piperno,  the  ancient  Privernum ! ! !  (>>— 
496,  Statue  of  Minerva— 498,  Statue, 
restored  as  Atropos  ;  it  was  found 
in  Adrian's  Villa  —  504,  Head  of  Nl- 
obe— 505,  Colossal  Head  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  encircled  with  a  civic  crown 
—  510,  a  Head,  called  Meleager  — 
512,  Bust  of  Adrian  — 513,  Bust  of 
Venus,  in  Parian  marble,  found  in 
Dioclesian's  Baths !  1—525,  Head,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  likeness  of  Cicero— 533, 
Figure  with  an  Urn,  a  funeral  Chaplet, 
and  a  Mmb— 534,  Colossal  Bust  of 
Juno,  found  at  Ostia— 543,  a  Fragment, 
called  Nero— 544,  Statue  of  Silenus  with 
a  Tiger!— 545,  a  Fragment,  called  Ti- 
berius—547,  a  Colossal  bust  of  Isis,  In 
Pentelic  marble,  found  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Pontifical  Palace  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill— 554,  a  Colossal  Head  of  Antoninus 
Pius— 555,  a  Head  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Pompey !— 556,  a  Head  called  Lu- 
cius Verus  when  a  youth— 558,  Head  of 
Pallas— 561,  Bust  supposed  to  represent 
the  Father  of  Trajan ! !— 562,  Bust  sup* 
posed  to  represent  Augustus !  I — 563, 
Bust  called  Aristotle— 580,  Colossal  Bust 
of  Trajan,  found  in  the  Porto  Triganello, 
at  Ostia— 588,  Stotue  of  Venu»— 589, 
Statue  of  Mercury*  in  Pentelic  marble, 
found  near  the  Monte  di  Pieta— 591» 
Statue  of  the  Emperor  Claudius— 604, 
Bust  of  Bacchus— 605,  Bust  of  Silvanus 
—606,  Bust  of  Neptune,  in  Pentelic 
marble,  found  at  Ostia— 608,  Bust  of 
the  younger  Agrippina— 618,  Head,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Marcus  Brutus— 619, 
Head  of  Agrippiiia  the  elder— 621, 
Statue  of  Pan  seated— 636,  Statue  of 

consequence.  On  the  same  occasion,  there 
were  two  Medals  stamped  of  Tiberius;  in 
both  of  which  he  is  represented  sitting,  with 
a  patera  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the 
other,  precisely  in  the  posture  of  the  Statue 
found  at  Piperno. 
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Ceres,  placed  on  an  Altar,  vhich  merits 
observation,  and  ethibits  on  one  side 
Apollo  and  Diana,  on  another  Mars  and 
Mercury,  on  the  third  Hope  and  a  Foun- 
tain, and  on  the  fourth  Hercules  and 
SiWanus— 638,  Fragment  supposed  to 
have  represented  an  Hermaphrodite— 
636,  Statue  called  Alexander— 642,643, 
and  644,  fine  Fragments— 647,  Statue 
of  A  tys— 654,  a  mutilated  Statue  of  Isis 
—655,  a  Group  of  Loves,  etc.- 674, 
Ganymede  borne  off  by  the  Eagle— 
678,Basso-rilievo  representing  Ancient 
Galleys— 681,  Statue  of  Hygeia— 684, 
Statue  of  JEsculapius— 685,  Statue  of 
Venus— 686,  Statue  called  the  Vestal 
Tuccia— 698,  Bust  found  among  the 
ruins  called  Roma  Vecehia,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  Cicero  1—700,  a  co- 
lossal Head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  found  at 
Ostia!— 708,  a  Semi-colossal  Recum- 
bent Statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa!— Nearly  opposite  to  this 
Statue  is  the  Head  of  a  River  Godwin 

tCtTCl  COttCl 

Gallery  of  the  Nile,  Just  heyond  the 
entrance  to  the  second  dimsion  of  the 
Galleria  Lapidaria,  This  spacious  and 
splendid  Apartment,  erected  by  com- 
mand of  Pius  vn.,  and  opened  to  the 
Public  in  1822,  exhibits  a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  columns  of  precious 
marble,  is  beautifully  paved  with  the 
same  material,  and  well-restored  an- 
cient Mosaics;  and  likewise  embellish 
ed  with  a  fine  modern  Frieze  of  stucco, 
copied  from  antique  Bassi-rilievi  too 
much  injured  for  use.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  pieces  of  Sculpture  in  this 
Gallery  are— No.  2,  a  Hermes  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  bearing  a  Greek  Sepul- 
chral inscription,  and  apparently  made 
with  a  Half-figure  of  Mercury,  and  part 
of  another  Hermes— 5,  a  Statue  of  Mer- 
cury—6,  a  Bust,  found  at  Ostia— 8,  a 
Semi-colossal  Statue  of  Domitian,  from 
the  Giustiniani  collection  !  (»)— 9,  a 
Bust  in  the  style  of  the  Egyptian  School 
—10,  a  Colossal  Bust  of  a  Dacian  Slave, 
found  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  I— 11, 

(»)  The  Mosaic  Pavement,  in  front  of  this 
Statue,  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  villa,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  and  called  Torre  Ma- 
rancio. 

(»)  The  black  and  white  Mosaic  Pavement, 
in  front  of  this  Status,  represents  Ulysses 
escaping  from  Scylla  and  the  Sirens. 


Statue  of  a  Biseoholus !— 12,  Bast  of 
Apollo— 13,  a  Bust,  in  Carrara  marble, 
called  the  Emperor  Philip  the  Elder ! — 
14,  Statue  of  Lucius  Verusl(»)  —  i6» 
Colossal  Bust  of  Commodus,  found  ^at 
Ostia  1—17,  Statue  of  a  Faun,  in  Greek 
Marble,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  copy 
of  a  celebrated  Fann  by  Praxiteles  ;  It 
was  taken  from  the  Rnspolt  collection ! 
—19,  Bast  of  a  Dacian  Slave,  supposed 
to  have  been  done  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
—20,  a  Semi-colossat Statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Clandius,  in  Carrara  marble,  from 
the  RuspoK  collection  (3)~22,  a  Bust 
called  Titua— 23,  Statue  of  Minerva  Me- 
dica,in  Greek  Marble,  from  theGiusiini- 
ani  coHection  I  !  I  Ttiis  master-piece  of 
Grecian  sculpture  was  found  near  the 
pictm-escpie  Ruin  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
called  (in  consequence)  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica— 26,  Statue  of  Diana — 
30,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found  at  Tivoli, 
in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus — 32, 
Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found  in  the  same 
place— 34,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found 
in  a  Villa  which  belonged  to  LucuHus 
—36,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found  in  the 
Villa  of  Quintilins  Varus,  at  Tivoli — 38, 
Statue  of  a  Wrestler  in  repose,  from  the 
Ruspoli  collection— 41,  Statue,    sup- 
posed to  represent  Ceres,  or  one  of  the 
Seasons.^In  this  part  of  the  Gallery 
are— A  Bust  of  Pius  VII.,  by  Canova  (4) 
—two  Columns  of  black  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, taken  from  the  Portico  of   the 
Church  of  Santa  Sabtna— four  magnlfl- 
cent  Columns  of  cipollino,  and  four  of 
porphyry,  the  last  taken  from  the  Church 
of  S.  Bartolommeo:  and  each  of  the 
four  surmounted  by  a  Colossal  Mask, 
representing  Medusa,  and  found   near 
the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Rome.    Here 
likewise  are  two  magniflcent  Column fr 
of  Oriental  alabaster,  which  adorn  the 
door  of  the  Giardino  delta  Pigna,  and 
were  found  in  the  Villa  of  Lucius  Verus, 
near  the  spot  called  Acquatraversa — 
42,  Statue  of  Venus  Anadyomene,  In 
Greek  marble !— 45,  Statue  of  a  Grecian 
Philosopher— 46,  Bust  of  Lucius   An- 

(3)  The  Mosaic  Pavement,  in  front  of  this 
Statue,  came  from  Torre  Marancio,  as  did 
all  the  others  of  a  similar  description. 

(4)  The  valuable  Mosaic  Pavement,  \rlth 
Diana  of  Ephesus  in  iis  centre,  was  disco- 
,vered  in  1801,  at  Poggio  Mirteto,  in  ihe 
country  which  once  belonged  to  the  Sabinc^s. 
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tonias,  brother  to'  the  Triumvir— 47, 
Bust,  executed  in  superb  Oriental  ala- 
baster, and  called  Sallust,  though  with- 
out sufficient  authority  1^-48,  a  Semi- 
colossal  Statue  or  Fortune,  found  at 
Ostia !  r— -50,BustofMarcelltts— 5a,Bust 
of  Pallas ! — 53,  Bust  of  Adrian !— 55,  an 
incognito  Bnst-^56,  ditto — 57,  a  Serai- 
colossal  Statue  of  Antonia,  Mother  of 
the  Emperor  €laudius,  found  at  Tuscu- 
lom — 60,  a  Semi-colossal  Statue,  called 
Clemency,  in  Grecian  marble— 62,  Bust 
called  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba,  King  of 
Xaaritania — 64,  Bast  of  Caracalla  when 
young— 66,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
when  young — 67,  Hermes  of  Hercules, 
found  at  Ostia— 71,  an  incognito  Bust, 
from  the  Buspoli  collection— 72,  Statue 
of  Demosthenes !    At  the  Base  of  this 
Statue  is  a  Scriniumf  or  Gapsa,  in  which 
manuscripts  were  kept  by  the  Ancients 
—74,  an  incognito  Bust— 75,  a  Statue 
called  Abundance,  but  supposed  to  have 
originally   represented   Fortune.— 78, 
Statue  of  a  Female,  probably  a  Juno— 
81, Statue  of  Euripides!— 83,  Bust  of 
Hacrinus,very  rare— 84,Statue  of  Diana, 
supposed  to  be  contemplating  Endy- 
mion— 86,  Bust   of  Trajan,  excellent 
both  with  respect  to  resemblance  and 
execution!! — 87,  one  of  the   statues 
called  Canephorae ;  it  once  ornamented 
the  Villa  of  Sextus  V.,  and  is  of  Pentelic 
marble (0 — 89,  Bust,  of  superb  Oriental 
alabaster— 90,  Statue  of  an  Amazon, 
probably  copied  from  the  famous  Ama- 
zon of  Gtesilaus !— 93,a  smalland  beau- 
tiful Statue  of  a  Faun  blowing  the  Pas- 
toral Flute,  and  found  near  the  Lake  of 
Circeii  I !— 94,  Statue  of  a  Priestess  of 
Isis— 98,  the  celebrated  Colossal  Group 
of  the  Piile  and  his  Offspring.    The  six- 
teen Infants  who  surround  the  River 
God  are  supposed  to  be  emblematical 
of  the  height  f  six  teen  cubitsj  to  which 
the  Nile  usually  rises ;  and  the  Plinth  on 
which  the  Group  rests  is  ornamented 
withBassi-relievi,  represejiting  Animals 
and  Plants  indigenoi]^  to  the  Nile  and 
its  Deighbourhood  1 1 !    This  elaborate 
Group,  probably  executed  during  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  was  found  among  the 
mills  of  a  Temple  consecrated  to  Se- 
rapis,  near  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 

(i)  Canephone  were  yoimg  ladies  of  noble 
Inrtb,  who,  during  festivals  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Hindrra,  carried  on  their  beads,  in 


so pr a  Minerva;  and  corresponds  with 
the  description  given  by  Pliny  of  the 
Group  of  the  Nile  in  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
except  that  the  Group  he  describes  was 
basalt,  and  this  is  white  marble— 103, 
an  elegantly-formed  Vase  of  basalt,  or- 
namented with  Dionysiac  Masks,  etc.— 
106,  a  Recumbent  Statue  of  a  Faun, 
which  served  as  the  ornament  of  a 
Fountain  in  the  villa  of  Quintilius  Va- 
rus, at  Tivoli— 107,  an  Hippocampa, 
surmounted  by  a  Nereid— 109,  ditto— 
110,  a  Recumbent  Statue  of  a  Faun 
which  likewise  served  is  the  Ornament 
of  a  Fountain  in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius 
Varus— 111, Statue  of  Gany modes,  Gre- 
cian sculpture,  and  supposed  originally 
to  have  adorned  a  Fountain:  it  was 
found  at  Ostia  (•)— 114,  Statue  of  Pallas, 
found  at  Velletri,  and  executed  in  Gre- 
cian marble  1 1—116,  an  incognito  Bust 
—117,  a  Statue  of  the  Emperor  Nerva 
wearing  the  toga,  which  is  beautifully 
executed— 118,  Bust  of  a  Nymph,  pro- 
bably the  Fragment  of  an  Entire  Statue 
—119,  Colossal  Bust  of  Claudius,  found 
at  Piperno,  and  supposed  to  have  made 
part  of  a  Colossal  Statue  of  that  Em- 
peror, fragments  of  which  have  been 
discovered— 123,  a  Statue  called  iEscu- 
lapius,  but  more  probably  Augustus's 
Physician,  Antonius  Musa,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  ^sculapiusl !— 124,  a  Semi- 
colossal  statue  of  Antinous  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Vertumnus;  it  is  made  of  Gre- 
cian marble,  and  was  found  at  Ostia  i ! 
—126,  Group  of  Silenus  nursing  the  in- 
fant Bacchus  1—128,  Colossal  Head  of  a 
Dacian  Slave!— 129,  a  Semi-colossal 
statue  ofCommodus,  in  Pentelic  mar- 
ble—132,  Statue  of  a  Canephora. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  division  of  ^ 
the  Galleria  Lapidaria,and  leading  to 
the  Muteo  Pio-Clementino  isua  Stair- 
ease  ornamented  with  Arabesques  by 
Baniello  da  Volterra :  and  to  the  left  of 
theStairccue  are  Apartments  contain- 
ing SUtues,  Busts,  Egyptian  Divinities 
recently  discovered  near  the  first  Ca- 
taract of  the  Nile,  and  reputed  to  be 
some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  ex- 
tant of  Egyptian  sculpture;  a  Mummy 
found  in  the  Burial-place  of  theEgyptian 
princes,and  wouderfully  well  preserved, 

baskets,  various  things  destined  for  sacrifiee. 
{»)  The  name  of  Pbedunos,  a  Grecian  artist , 
is  inscribed  upon  this  Statue. 
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even  to  the  Uneii  which  fills  the  Coffin ; 
Mummies  of  Cats,  and  other  Animals 
held  sacred,  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber more  of  Egyptian  Antiquities:  and 
heyond  this  Gallery  are  three  rooww, 
eontaining  Casts,  in  plaster,  of  Statues 
aad  Bassi-rilievi,  found  at  Athens,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  These 
Casts  were  given  by  George  IV.,  of  Eng- 
land, to  Pius  VII.  The  Bassi-rilievi 
placed  round  the  first  room  represent 
part  of  the  interior  Frieze  of  the  Cella 
of  the  Parthenon,  exhibiting  festivals 
celebrated  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  called  Panathensea.  The 
recumbent  Statue  marked  «  A,»  repre- 
sents the  river  Uissus,  which  waters 
Athens.  The  Statue  marked  «B,»  is 
called  a  young  Hercules;  and  that 
marked  «C,»  an -Amormo.  The  Bassi- 
rilievi  placed  round  the  second  room 
likewise  represent  the  Panathen»a.  The 
Statue  marked  «D,»  is  called  Neptune; 
the  Group  marked  «  E,»  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine; and  the  Head  of  a  Horse, 
marked  «  F,»  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  chariot  of  the  setting  Sun.  The 
Bassi-rilievi  in  the  third  room  represent 
the  Battle  of  the  Lapiths  with  the  Cen- 
taurs, which  also  adorned  the  Parthe- 
non.. The  Group  marked  « G,»  in  the 
eentre  of  this  room,  has  not  yet  been 
explained.  The  Fragment  marked  «  H,^> 
is  by  some  persons  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  rising  Sun,  and  by  others 
Oceanus;  and  the  Heads  of  Horses, 
marked  ((!,»  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  this  Group.  All  the  Originals  of  these 
Casts  were  executed  by  Phidias  and  his 
scholars,  except  the  Amorino,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  time 
of  Alexander. 

JHuseo  Pio-Clementino.  (•)  Square 
Vestibule,  This  Apartment  contains 
Arabesques,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra— 
the  celebrated  Belvedere  Torso,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  a  group  re- 
presenting Hercules  and  Hebe*  after 
the  deification  of  the  former;  and 
executed,  according  to  the  inscription 
it  bears,  by  ApoUonius,  the  son  of  Nes- 

(« )  So  called  from  its  Founders,  Clement  XIV. 
and  Pius  VI. 

(•)  It  would  seem  extraordinary  that  the 
sarcophagus  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age  in  vrhicb.  he  flourished  should  be 
made  of  %o  common  a  stone  as  peperino,  if 
we  did  not  collect  from  Pliay,  that  marble 


tor  of  Athens  I !  1 1— The  Sarcophagus  of 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  and 
a  Bust,  both  found  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipio  family,  and  made  of  peperino  («] 
—several  Inscriptions  relative  to  the 
Scipio  family  (all  found  in  their  Tomb) 
—and,  opposite  to  the  Sarcophagus,  a 
recumbent  Statue. 

The  second  Apartment  contains  a 
Vase  of  Greek  marble! !  and  four  Frag- 
ments of  Statues  ;  that  of  a  Female  seal- 
ed being  much  admired  on  account  of 
the  drapery. 

In  the  Balcony  is  an  ancient  Dial^ 
with  the  names  of  the  winds  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  found,  according  to  re- 
port, near  Titus's  Baths. 

The  third  Apartment  contains  a  Sta- 
tue* of  Meleager ! !  1  and,  fixed  into  the 
Wall  on  the  right,  a  Basso-rilievo  (sub- 
ject, the  Apotheosis  of  Homer) ;  and,  on 
the  left,  two  Bassi-rilievi,  the  one  repre- 
senting a  Sea-port,  the  other  an  ancient 
Roman  Galley,  with  soldiers  fighting. 

Portico  of  the  Court,  To  the  right 
of  the  Entrance-door  are— a  column  of 
granite,  and  another  of  white  marble 
adorned  with  foliage— an  ancient  Bath, 
of  black  basalt,  found  in  Caracalla's 
Baths— a  Basso-rilievo  fixed  in  the  Wall, 
representingFauns  and  Gryphons,  under 
which  stands  a  fine  Sarcophagus  orna- 
mented with  Lions*  Heads,  Fauns,  and 
Bacchantes,  and  found  under  the  new 
S4cristy  of  St.  Peter's— here,  likewise, 
is  the  Sarcophagus  of  Seitus  Yarius 
Marcellus. 

First  €ahinet,  Perseus,  by  Ganova 
— Damoxenus  and  Creugas,  celebrated 
Wrestlers  of  antiquity,  (3)  by  ditto--and, 
in  the  Niches  on  the  sidesof  the  Arch, 
statues  of  Mercury  and  Pallas. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico,  On  the 
right,  a  Sarcophagus  representing  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne  in  the  Island  of  Naxof 
— another  representing  Prisoners  im- 
ploring Clemency  from  their  Conqueror 
—in  the  large  Niche,  a  Statue  of  Sallus* 
tia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander 
Severus,  in  the  character  of  Venus, 
accompanied  by  Cupid— a  Sarcophagus 

was  not  med  at  Rome  for  the  purposes  of 
sculpture,  till  about  the  SOth  Olympiad. 

«(3)  Damoxenus  was  banished  from  Syra- 
cu^e,  his  native  oonntry,  for  kHling  his  anta- 
gonist in  a  most  unfair  and  bnilal .manner. 
ScePAUSAHiAS,  viii.c.  40. 
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reinreseDiing  Achilles  slaying  theQaeen 
orthe  Amazons;  and,  opposite  to  these, 
(wo  beauUrul  half-columns  of  rare 
marble. 

Second  CabineU  In  the  centre  is  the 
celebrated  Statue  of  Meleager,  once 
called  the  Belvedere  Antinous  I !  I  f  <)  It 
was  found  on  a  spot,  named  Adrianello, 
Bearthe  Church  of  S.  Martino  in  Monte: 
with  one  of  the  arms  and  the  ieft  hand 
wanting. — On  the  right,  fiied  in  the  Wall, 
is  a  Basso-riitevo  of  Achilles  slaying  the 
Queen  of  the  Amazons — opposite  to 
this,  another  Basso-rilicTO  (subject, 
Isiac  Ceremonies), — and  In  the  Niches 
under  the  Arch,  Priapus  and  a  young 
Hercules. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the 
right  is  'a  Sarcophagus  representing 
the  Seasons — another  representing  Ne- 
reides with  the  Armour  of  Achilles- 
opposite  to  these,  a  magnificent  Bath 
of  red  Granite— and,  fixed  in  the  Wall, 
a  Basso-rilievo,  supposed,  according  to 
some  opinions,  to  represent  one  of  the 
Gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus;  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  Gate  of  Eternity. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Hall 
of  Animals  is  a  fine  Column  of  Tcrde  an- 
tique, and  the  Statue  of  a  Shepherd's 
Dog!— Farther  on  are,  a  Sarcophagus, 
representing  the  Battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Amazons— another,  represent- 
ing Genii  and  Bacchanalian  Figures— 
and,  opposite  to  this,  a  magnificent  Bath 
of  red  granite. 

Third  Cabinet,  Here  is  the  inimi- 
table Group  of  Laocoon,  Son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  High  Priest  of  Apollo 
Thymbraeus.  Laocoon  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  reception  of  the  wooden 
horse  into  Troy;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  and  his  two  sons  are  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  Serpents ! !  I ! 
This  is  the  group  mentioned  by  Pliny ; 
K  having  been  placed  in  the  palace  of 
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0)  According  to  the  oplnioo^of  ViFOonti 
(already  mentioned),  this  beautiful  Statue 
represents  Mercury. 

(*)  Some  persons  doubt  whether  the  Lao- 
oooD  of  the  Vatican  be  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny;  because  he  says,  the  group  was  made 
with  one  single  block  of  marble,  and  the 
LiOGoon  of  the  Vatican  is  composed  of  two 
pieces.  Winckelmann,  however,  tells  us, 
that  in  all  probability  the  joint,  easily  dis- 
coverable now,  was  not  to  be  perceived  in 
Pliny's  time. 


Titos,  and  as  the  joint  work  of  Agesan- 
der,  Apollodorus,  and  Athenodorus  of 
Rhodes  :  it  was  found,  during  the 
Pontificate  of  lulius  11.,  near  the  Sette 
Sale,  or  Reservoirs,  belonging  to  the 
Baths  of  Titus.  {>)  The  Statue  of  Lao- 
coon Is  universally  considered  as  a 
chef-d'auvre  of  antiquity;  and  dis- 
plays the  picture  of  human  nature 
struggling  with  grief,  and  trying  to 
oppose  the  stroke  of  fate  with  all  the 
force  of  intellect.  The  left  side  of  this 
wonderful  Statue,  where  the  Serpent's 
teeth  have  penetrated,  is  that  part  of 
the  body  which  seetns  to  suffer  most, 
trom  its  proximity  to  the  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  finest  production  of 
the  Grecian  chisel  now  in  existenoe. 
The  right  arm  was  wanting,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  attempted  to  restore  it  in 
marble;  but  not  pleasing  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  continue  the  work,  it  was 
afterwards  done  in  plaster  by  Bernini. 
The  Sons  are  said  to  resemble  men  of 
diminutive  stature  more  than  children 
of  nine  and  ten  years  old.  Winckel- 
mann supposes  this  group  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  but  Pliny  does  not  name  the  pe 
riod  when  Agesander  and  his  associates 
so  eminently  distinguished  themselves. 
The  Cabinet  also  contains  a  Basso- 
rilievo,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  represenir 
ingthe  Triumph  of  Bacchus  after  his 
Victory  over  the  Indians;  and  another, 
the  subject  of  which  is  Bacchanalians. 
In  the  Niches,  on  the  sides  of  the  Arch, 
are  Statues  of  Polyhymnia,  and  a  nymph, 
found  near  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

Continuationoftke  Portico.  On  the 
right  side,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  is  a  Basso- 
rlrievo  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  with 
their  respective  attributes— and,  below 
this,  a  Sarcophagus  representing  Genii 
carrying  Arms.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
Bath,  of  gigantic  magnitude.  Fixed  in 

When  Travellers  obtain  permission  t  ^  see 
the  Vatican  Museum  by  torcb-Iigbt,  they 
usually  have  four  wax  torches  (each  contain- 
ing four  wicks),  placed  within  a  reflector, 
fastened  to  a  long  pole:  and  the  light,  thus 
arranged,  is  most  judiciously  thrown  on  all 
the  finest  statues,  so  as  to  display  and 
magnify  their  beauties,  while  their  imper- 
fections are.  left  in  shadow ;  and  Laocoon, 
thus  viewed,  appears  fine  beyond  conception, 
because  his  figure  only  is  exhibited,  without 
the  rest  of  the  group. 
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the  Wall  is  anoltier  fincBasso-rilievo,  of 
Augustus  sacrificing !  In  Ihelarge Niche 
is  a  Stitue  of  Hygeia ;  and,  fixed  in  the 
Wall,  aBasso-rilievo  representing  Rome 
with  a  victorious  Emperor— here,  also, 
is  another  giganlicBalh,ofgranite;  and 
a  Sarcophagus  adorned  with  Tritonsand 
TV^rpidps 

Fourth  Cabinet,  This  room  contains 
the  Belvedere  ApollolMI  a  ^ Statue 
equally  celebrated  with  the  group  of 
Laocoon,  and  found  at  Antium,  toward 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
foot  on  which  the  figure  stands  was 
broken,  and  the  pieces  are  not  well  put 
together;  but  the  hands  are  finely  re- 
stored, especially  the  left.  This  Statue 
is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Greece  by  Nero;  it  is  rather  taller 
than  the  common  height  of  man,  ap- 
pears to  tread  on  air,  and  exhibits  all 
the  masculine  beauty,  grace,  and  dig- 
nity, with  which  we  may  suppose 
Adam  to  have  been  adorned  before  the 
Fall.  Two  Bassi-rilievi  are  fixed  in  the 
Walls :  that  on  the  right  represents  a 
Chase;  that  on  the  left,  Pasiphag  with 
the  Bull;  and  in  the  Niches,  under  the 
Arch,  are  Statues  of  Pallas,  and  Venus 
triumphant. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  Here 
are  two  Sarcophagi :  in  the  centre  of  the 
.  first  is  Ganymedes;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  other,  Ba  cchus  bet  ween  a  F  aun  and  a 
Bacchante !  opposite  to  these  is  a  magni- 
ficent Bath  of  green  basalt,  found  in  Ca- 
Tacalla*s  Baths— ctose  to  the  Door  of 
Entrance  is  a  beautiful  Column  of  por- 
phyry ;  and  opposite  to  the  Boor,  a  Co- 
lumn of  white  marble,  ornamented  with 
Sculpture  in  the  Arabesque  style. 

Hall  of  Animals,  This  Apartment  Is 
divided  by  a  Vestibule  in  which  are  Co- 
lumns and  Pilasters  of  granite.  The 
pavement  near  the  entrance  exhibits 
an  ancient  Mosaic  of  a  Wolf;  and,  far- 
ther on,  are  other  ancient  Mosaics^ 
some  of  which  were  found  at  Palestrina. 
Here  is  a  unique,  numerous,  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  Animals,  sculp- 
tured in  every  kind  of  precious  mar- 
ble,and  several  of  them  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

Right  Side  of  the  Hall.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  things  here  are— Mithras 
slabbing  the  Bull— an  Ibis— a  Stag  in 


flowered  alabaster— two  Groups,  each 
representing  a  Dog  on  the  back  of  a 
Stag— a  Small  Greyhound— a  Staghouod 
and  Puppy— three  Greyhounds — ^Kuro- 
pa— a  Small  Bull— a  Small  Lion,  in 
breccia,  with  teeth  and  tongue  of  other 
marble — Group  of  Hercules  and  the 
lVem»an  Lion — Group  of  Diomedes  and 
his  Horses  slain  by  Hercules — a  Centaur 
and  a  Love — and  a  Lobster. 

Gallery  of  Statues,  The  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  sculpture  on  the  right 
side  of  this  Apartment  are— a  Statue  of 
Clodii|3  Albinus— la  half-length  Figure 
of  Love,  supposed  to  have  been  execut- 
ed by  a  Grecian  artist!- a  Statue  of  Pa- 
ris, seated,  with  the  Apple  of  discord — 
Hercules— Minerva  with  an  olive-branch 
in  her  hand— a  Statue, apparently  E  trus- 
can,  ofa  Woman  seated  I— Caligula — a 
Nymph— an  Amazon !— a  Faun  just  wak- 
ing from  sleepi— Juno!— Isis— a  Seated 
Figure  bearing  the  name  of  Posidipos  ! ! 
—Heads  of  Domitia,  Galba.Lysimachus, 
Ariadne,  Menelaus,  Valerian,  Etagaba- 
lus,  Pertinax,  Agrippa,  Caracalla,  Julia 
Mammea,  Jupiter  Serapis(in  basalt),  and 
Antinoos.  At  the  bottom  of  the  apart- 
ment is  a  Statue  of  Jove  seated,  with 
Lightning  in  his  hand ! !  (the  Basso-ri- 
lievoon  the  Pedestal  represents  Silenus 
and  a  Faun !)  (»)  The  other  side  of  the 
apartment  contains  the  Head  ofa  Fla- 
men,  or  ancient  Roman  Priest  of  the 
second  class,  wearing  the  Sacerdotal 
Tiara;  a  Head,  with  a  Phrygian  Cap, 
found  near  the  Arch  of  Constantine; 
busts  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius;  a 
Statue  of  Livia,  in  the  character  of  Piety; 
a  Head  of  Claudius;  a  Bust  of  Sabina ; 
Heads  of  Brutus  and  Aristophanes  ;  a 
Bust,  in  Porphyry,  of  Philip  the  Younger; 
a  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  a  Demi-figure 
of  Apollo ;  and  two  Portraits  (on  the 
same  block  of  marble),  called,  without 
authority,  Cato  and  Portia.  This  side 
of  the  apartment  likewise  contains  a  Sit- 
ting Statue  bearing  the  name  of  Menan- 
der !  I— Nero,  in  the  character  of  Apollo 
—a  Statue  of  Septimius  Severus — a  Sit- 
ting Statue  of  Dido— Neptune  with  his 
trident— Narcissus !— Bacchus  as  a  River 
God— the  Emperor  Macrinus— iBscula- 
plus  and  Hygeia— a  Muse — Seneca,  in  a 
consular  habit— a  Female  sleeping — one 
of  theDanaides,wilh  a  Vase  in  her  hand ! 


(»)  This  celebrated  Statue  once  adorned  the  Palazzo  Verospi. 
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--«Faan  leaning  against  a  tree^and  a 
Statue  of  Diana  I! 

Cabinet  of  Mosaic  Maski.  The  Ceii- 
ifig  of  this  elegant  room  was  painted  by 
Donienico  de  Angeiis,  and  represents 
the  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne — 
Fans  giving  the  Apple  to  Yenus-^Diana 
and  Endymion — ^Yenus  and  Adonis — 
aad  Paris  and  Minerva.  Here  are  eight 
Columns  and  eight  Pilasters  of  Oriental 
al^aster— a  beautiful  ancient  Frieie— 
a  Basso-rilieyo,  representing  the  Apo- 
theosis of  Adrian—with  others,  allusife 
(0  \he  Labours  of  Her  cuite.  Here,  also, 
are  Seats  of  porphyry-— a  Basin  and  a 
Sedia  beinearia  of  osso  antico-*a  beau- 
tiful antique  Mosaic  Pavement,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa— a  Statue  of  a  Bacchan- 
te! (i)— Ditto  of  Venus  risiiig  from  the 
bath !  I— Ditto  of  one  of  Diana's  Nymphs 
with  a  Torch !— a  Faun,  in  rosso  antico, 
found  in  Adrian's  Villain— Paris,  in  a 
PItfygian  dress— Miner?a—GaDyraedes 
with  the  Eagle  1 1— and  Adonis  1 1 1 

Continuation  of  the  GaiUry  of  Star 
tues.  A  Priestess— a  Faun— a  female 
Figure,  draped  with  peculiar  beauty, 
aud  supposed  to  represent  a  Vestal  11! 
—a  Recumbent  Semi-colossal  Statue, 
called  Cleopatra,  but  supposed  to  re- 
present Ariadne  asleep,  in  the  Island 
of  NaxoslII— Mercury,  and  Lucius  Ve- 
ros! 

Contintwtion  of  the  Hall  of  Animals. 
Right  side,  going  out  of  thQ  Gallery,  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Gommodus— an 
Eagle— a  Tiger— two  Lions,  one  of  which 
holds  in- his  claws  the  Head  of  a  Bull — 
two  Bassi-rilievi)  fixed  in  the  Wall;  the 
one  represents  a  Cow  and  her  Calf;  the 
other  Wild  Boars,  driven  by  Amorini— 
a  Sphinx  of  flowered  alabaster— the 
Head  of  an  Ass — a  small  Horse — three 
Goats— a  Sow  and  Pigs— Group  of  a  Lion 
devonring  a  Horse— a  Cow,  in  grey  mar- 
ble—Hercules slaying  Gerion— a  Horse 
—Hercules  with  Cerberus  chained— and 
a  Group  of  a  marine  Centaur  and  a 
Hereid. 

Hallof  the  Muses.  This  apartment 
is  ornamented  by  sixteen  Columns  of 
Carrara  marble,  with  Capitals  taken 
from  Adrian'sVilla;  and  contains(among 
other  sculpture]  a  rare  and  highly  va- 
luable collection  of  Statues  and  He  rm«^ 
found  together,  in  the  Villa  of  Cassius, 


at  Tivoli :  the  Statues  represent  Apollo 
and  the  Muses ;  the  Hernue  are  Portraits 
of  distinguished  Grecians,  with  their 
names  inscribed  upon  them.  On  the 
Hght  is  a  Hermes  of  Cleobulus,  without 
the  head— a  Statue  of  Sileous— Hernne 
of  Sophocles  and  Epicurus— a  Statue  of 
Melpomene— a  Hermes  of  Zeno— a  Sta- 
tue of  Thalia  seated  I— a  Hermes  of  ^s- 
chines,  the  only  Portrait  existing  of 
that  great  orator-^  Statue  of  Urania— a 
Hermes  of  Demosthenes— a  Statue  of 
Calliope— a  Hermes  of  Antisthenes,  the 
only  Portrait  existing  of  thatPhilosopher 
—a  Statue  of  Polyhymnia  crowned  with 
flowers,  because  she  is  the  Muse  of  Rhe- 
toric—a  Head  called  Posldonius— a  Her- 
mes of  Aspasia  veiled,  the  only  Portrait 
existing  of  that  distinguished  lady,  and 
found  at  Castro  Novo— a  Statue  of  a  fe- 
male seated,  supposed  to  represent 
Sapphol— a  Hermes  of  Pericles,  the  only 
Portrait  existing  of  that  great  statesman 
— HeruMB  of  Solon,  and  Pittacns,  without 
the  heads— a  Hermes  of  Bias,  the  only 
Portrait  existing  of  that  philosopher-~a 
Statue  supposed  to  represent  Lycurgus 
—a  Hermes  of  Periander,  the  only  Por- 
trait existing  of  that  great  statesman— a 
Head  of  Aid  blades— na  Statue  of  Erato- 
ditto  of  Clio— a  Hermes  of  Socrates— a 
Statue  of  Apollo,  in  his  theatrical  dress, 
with  a  Lyre,  exhibiting  the  death  of  Mar- 
syas— a  Hermes  supposed  to  represent 
Miltiades— a  Statue  of  Terpsichore  seat- 
ed—a Hermes  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean— 
a  Statue  of  Euterpe— a  Hermes  of  Euri- 
pides—a  Statue  of  Bacchus  in  female 
attire  — » a  Hermes  of  Aratus  —  and  a 
Hermes  of  Thales,  without  the  head. 
In  the  Pavement  is  a  Mosaic  (found  at 
Lorium),  representing  comic  and  tragic 
Actors— and  another,  in  the  Arabesque 
style,  found  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  Celling  was  painted^  by  the  Cav. 
Conca,  and  represents  Apollo  and  Mar- 
syas— the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece— Ho- 
mer singing  to  Minerva— Apollo,  and 
some  of  the  Muses,  with  Homer,  Virgil, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  in  the  Angles.  Here 
likewise  are  Bassi-rilievi,  representing 
the  dance  of  the  Corybantes — the  Com- 
bat of  the  Lapitbaewith  the  Centaurs— 
the  Birth  of  Bacchus,  etc. 

The  Entrance  to  the  large  Circular 
Hall  contains,  on  the  Arch  of  th&  Door 


(>}  According  to  some  opiaions,  Ihu  Statue  represents  one  of  the  Hours. 
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to  the  right,  a  Medallion  of  Juno— in 
the  Niche  a  Statue  of  Pallas— and,  below, 
a  Medallion  with  a  festoon  and  a  Medusa 
—in  the  opposite  Niche  a  Statue  of 
Mnemosyne— and  below,  a  Basso-rilievo 
of  three  Poets. 

Circular  Hall.  The  Pavement  of  this 
apartment  is  an  ancient  Mosaic  (found 
at  Otricoli)  representing  Medusa's  Head, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Lapithas  with  the 
Centaurs,  encircled  by  another  ancient 
Mosaic,  representing  Marine  Monsters, 
and  found  in  the  environs  of  Scrofano. 
A  magnificent  Porphyry  Basin,  (>)  forty- 
one  Paris  feet  in  circumference,  adorns 
the  centre  of  this  apartment,  which  is 
seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  contains 
—a  colossal  Bust  of  lupiteril-^itto  of 
Faustina  the  elder  1— ditto  of  Adrian 
formerly  in  his  Mausoleum)— ditto  of 
Antinous— a  Hermes  represeuting  Oce- 
anus  (•)-HiBust  o/JupiterSerapis— ditto 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius— ditto  of  Plo- 
tina— ditto  of  Julia  Pia— ditto  of  Perti- 
nax !— two  HermsB  (one  on  each  side  of 
the  Entrance-door)  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa,  and  representing  Bacchantes  I— 
Clolossal  Statues  of  Commodus  in  the 
character  of  Hercules— Augustus,  in  a 
sacrificial  habit— Ceres,  or  Melpomene 
restored  as  Ceres  ll!-^Antoninns  Pius— 
Nerval!— Juno,  as  Queen  of  Heaven  !1!(3) 
— the  same  heathen  divinity  as  the  God- 
dess of  Health,  with  the  dart,  shield,  (4) 
etc. ;  and  a  Group  representing  Bacchus, 
a  Tiger,  and  a  Satyr.  The  Busts  are 
placed  on  Columns  of  porphyry,  and 
other  rare  marbles. 

Vestibule  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  The  Door  of  this  apartment  is 
magnificently  ornamented  with  two 
Egyptian  Idols  of  red  granite,  under  the 
form  of  Caryatides,  taken  from  Adrian's 
Villa,  and  bearing  the  likeness  of  Anti- 
nous— two  Vases  of  red  granite,  and  a 
fine  antique  Basso-rilievo,  representing 
a  combat  between  Gladiators  and  Wild 
Beasts.  In  the  Pavement  is  an  ancient 
Mosaic,  representing  Arabesques,  and 
ahead  of  Minerva,  found  near  Tuscu- 

(')  These  immense  Basias  seem  to  have 
made  part  of  the  fhrniture  of  ancieat  Baths; 
tbere  being  io  the  Public  Baths  at  Pompeii 
a  basin  of  this  description,  which  was  evi- 
dently the  lower  part  of  a  Fouutain. 

(9)  It  Is  supposed  that  this  Head  was  (Migin- 
aliy  encircled  with  Seven  Stars;  perhaps  the 
plaoets. 


lum :  the  apartment  also  contains  a  half- 
draped  Statue  of  Augustus;  and,  fixed 
to  the  Wall,  a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Gry- 
phon—an Egyptian  Idol,  of  nero  antico, 
found  at  Tivoli,  and   placed    upon    a 
bracket  ornamented  with  two  Swans — 
a  Statue  on  a  pedestal,  of  Lucius  Yerus, 
when  young,  found  at  Otricoli — ^and 
near  the  window  a  large  Sepulchral 
Monument  of  Porphyry,  in  which  the 
remains  of  S.  Costanza  were  deposited, 
and  which  was  taken  from  the  €burch 
that  bears  her  name— a  Statue    of  a 
Muse  seated,  amd  holding  a  scroll,  sup- 
posed to  have  once  adorned  the  theatre 
at  Otricoli— another  Egyptian  Idol,  of 
nero  antico,  found  at  Tivoli,  and  placed 
on  a  bracket— a  Statue  of  Venus,  on  a 
pedestal;  and,fiied  to  the  wall  above, 
a  Basso-rilievo  representing  three    of 
the  Muses.    Before   the  Stairs  are  tiRro 
Colossal  Sphinxes,  of  granite,  and  fixed 
to  the  Wall,  near  the  Arch  supported  by 
Columns  of  granite,  a  Basso-rilievo  re-"^ 
presenting  Children,  and  Lions'  Heads 
—on  the  other  side  a  Basso-rilievo  with 
Bacchanalian  Figures— in  the  Niche  a 
Statue  ofErato— and  filed  to  the  Wall 
a  Basso-rilievo   representing  three  of 
the  Muses — on  a  bracket  another  Egyp> 
tian  Idol  of  nero  antico,  found  at  Tivoli 
—a  Statue  (on  a  pedestal)  of  a  Muse  seat- 
ed—and, near  this  a  Statue  of  a  Female 
veiled— above,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  a  p  j- 
gure  of  Victory,  which  once  adorned 
the  Baths  of  St.  Helena— and,  opposite 
to  this  another  figure  of  Victory.    Here 
likewise  is  the  Sepulchral  Monument  of 
St.  Helena,  found  at  Torre  Pignattara :  it 
contained  her  remains,  and  is  of  por- 
phyry—near  it  are,  a  Statue  undraped, 
and  another  in  the  toga,  both  found  at 
Otricoli— on  a  bracketan  Egyptian  Idol, 
found  at  Tivoli— and,  on  a  pedestal,  a 
Statue  found  at  Otricoli,  and  represent- 
ing a  Youth  veiled,  holding  a  Patera. 
At  the  Bottom  of  the  Staircase  is  a  Re- 
cumbent Statue  of  the  Tigris,  in  white 
marble,  (s)  and  another  of  the  Nile,  in 
grey  marble.     The.  Staircase,  which 

(3)  Fom  the  Barberini  collection. 

(4)  Juno  was  worshipped  at  I^nuviitni 
(where  this  statue  was  found)  under  the  title 
of  SouspUa^  and  represented  as  clothed  in  a 
goat's  skin,  and  armed  with  a  spear  and 
shield,  her  feet  being  protected  by  sandals. 

(5)  The  Head  of  the  Tigris  was  restored  by 
Michael  Angelo. 
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is  magnlficeDty  leads  to  a  rotondo. 
called 

The  ApartfMnt  of  the  Car.  In  the 
ceDtre  of  this'  Rotondo  is  an  ancieni 
and  elegantly-scutptared  Car  of  marble, 
with  two  Horses,  the  one  antiqae,  the 
other  modem.  On  the  right  of  the  En- 
trances^oor  is  a  Statue  of  Perseus ;  and 
ID  the  Niche  a  Statue  with  a  long  beard, 
called  Sardanapalus;  but  more  prohablf 
the  bearded  Bacchus.  The  apartment 
liiiewise  contains  a  Statue  which  deci- 
dedly represents  Bacchus  l—a  Warrior 
(with  one  foot  on  his  helmet)  supposed 
to  represent  Alcibiades-^a  Statue  veiled, 
and  in  the  act  ofsacrificiog^-a  Statue 
of  Apollo  with  the  lyre— a  Discobolus— 
i  Statue  supposed  to  represent  AJai,  or 
Phocion ! !  probably  the  former.  If  we 
OBsy  judge  by  the  cloak;  for  Phocion  al- 
ways Appeared  barefooted,  and  without 
a  cloak,  both  in  his  rural  retreat,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Athenian  armies— ^in- 
other  Discobolus,  imitated  from  that  of 
Vjron— an  Auriga  of  the  Circus— a  Gre- 
cian Philosopher  holdinga  scroll— Apol- 
lo Sauroctonos— and  four  small  but 
beautiful  Sarcophagi. 

Gailety  of  Cani{eto6ra,  etc.  The 
Vestibule  of  this  immense  Gallery  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities. 

Firet  Division.  A  Faun,  in  green 
tuLsalt  I— Diana  of  Ephesus— Small  Sta- 
tues of  Children— two  Sepulchral  Urns 
standing  on  pedestals  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi— and  a  smaU  Statue  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Second  Division.  Two  Tripods— two 
Vases  — Small  Statues  of  Children  — 
l>iana  Lucifera  — Ganymedes  and  the 
Eagle— and  a  Statue  of  a  Female  finely 
draped. 

Third  Division.  A  Sarcophagus,  ad- 
orned with  Bassl-rilievi  representing 
Diana  slaying  the  Children  ofNiobe— a 
singular  Candelabrum  representing  Li- 
lies, and  originally,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta— the 
Pescatore !— Diana  and  a  Greyhound- 
Small  Statues  of  Children— an  elegant 
Altar. 

Fourth  Division.  A  Youth  draped— 
a  female  Figure  draped— ditto,  with  the 

(*>  The  GaQdelabra  of  Mars,  Mercury,  Mt- 
oerra,  and  Isit,  aredeemedthe  most  Taloable 
of  aoy  in  the  Vatican  Museum ;  both  with 


Dorian  Doable  Flute— a  Priestess  with 
the  Patera— Ceres. 

Fifth  Division.  A  Sarcophagus  with 
a  Gladiator  on  the  Lld^-^nother  with  a 
Female  Figure,  reiembling  Sappho,  on 
the  Lid. 

Sixth  Division.  Two  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiftil  Candelabra  eiisting, 
with  Pedestals  embellished  by  peculiar- 
ly fine  Bassl-rilievi !  I  other  Candelabra 
—Cinerary  Urns,  etc.(«) 

Seventh  Division.  Ciuerary  Urn»— 
other  Urns  of  rare  marble— four  Cande* 
labra. 

Eighth  Division.  Two  Candelabra, 
one  being  particularly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  Bassi-rilievI  with  which 
its  Pedestal  is  enriched— Cinerary  Urns 
—other  Vases  of  rare  marble— two  su- 
perb Basins,  etc. 

Gallery  of  £aselrpieturesy  containing 
some  of  the  finest  Paintings  extant.  A 
Doge  of  Venice,  by  Titian— The  Miracle 
of  Pope  Gregorio,  by  Andrea  Sacchi— 
The  Deposition  f^m  the  Cross,  by  Cara- 
vaggio  1 1 1— The  Vision  of  S.  Romualdo, 
by  Andrea  Sacchi  1 !— The  Communion 
or  S.  Girolamo,  by  Domenichino  1 !  1^ 
The  Martyrdom  ofS.  Erasmus,  by  Nic- 
cOlo  Poussin-<-The  Martyrdom  of  Saints 
Processo  and  Martiniano,  by  Valentin. 
—The  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  S.  Giro- 
lamo and  St.  Thomas^  by  .Guide— A 
Pietd  on  wood,  byMantegna— The  Mag- 
dalene, by  Goercino.— The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  by  ditto— the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter,  on  wood,  by  Guido— The 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  on  wood, 
by  Pintoricchlo— The  Resurrection  of 
OOT  Saviour,  by  Pielro  Perugino  (in 
this  Picture  is  the  portrait  of  Raphael, 
asleep,  dressed  as  a  soldier :  the  other 
soldier  whols  running  away,  represents 
Pletro  Perugino,  and  was  done  by  Ra- 
phael. This  picture  is  painted  on  wood.) 
—The  Transfiguration,  on  wood,  by 
Raphael  I ! !— A  Presepio,  designed  by 
Perugino,  and  painted  by  Raphael  and 
Pinlorlcchio— The  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Raphael,  in  bis  first  style 
—The  same  subject,  on  wood,  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  painted  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano and  Francesco  Penni !— Our  Sa- 
viour seated  on  the  clouds,  and  encir- 

respect  to  their  Iwm,  and  deganoe  of  their 
ornameott. 
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c|ed  by  Seraphim,  altriboted  to  Gorreg- 
glo— The  Madonna  and  our  Saviour; 
with  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastiano 
miderneath,  on  wood,  by  Titian— S. 
>  Michelina,  by  Baroccio.— The  Dream  of 
S.  Helena,  by  Paolo  Veronese— Reli- 
gious Mysteries,  by  Raphael,  in  his  first 
style— The  Holy  Family,  by  Garofalo, 
and  three  Saints  under  the  last-named 
picture,  by  Perugino— The  Madonna  di 
Foligno,by  Raphael!!')— the  three  Theo- 
logical Virtues,  by  ditto,  painted  on 
wood  in  his  first  style— A  small  Land- 
scape on  wood,  with  a  Shepherd  and 
cows,  by  Paul  Potter  I— The  Madonna, 
with  four  Saints,  on  wood,  by  Perugino 
— ^Two  small  pictures  united,  and  repre- 
senting circumstances  in  the  Life  of  S. 
Niccolo  di  Bari,  by  B.  Giovanni  Ange- 
lico,  da  Fiesole;  and  the  Annunciation, 
by  Baroccio. 

Beyond  this  Gallery  (on  the  right),  is  a 
room  hung  with  Tapestry,  and  contain- 
ing, on  its  Ceiling,  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  finely  painted  by  Guide. 

The  Vatican  Museum  is  open  to  the 
Public  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
Festivals  excepted,  at  the  fifth  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  and  remains  open  four 
hours.  Admittance  may  likewise  be 
usually  obtained  on  days  when  this 
Museum  is  not  open  to  the  Ptibiic,  by 
an  application  to  the  Gustode;  who, 
thus  c/iUed  upon,  expects  a  fee. 
lyT-  Bihlioteca  Vaticana.  The  usual  en- 
trance  to  this  magnificent  apartment  is 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti.  The 
rooms  are  open  to  the  Public  on  the 

(«)  This  admirable  Picture  was  painted  by 
order  of  Gismondo  Gonti  (first  Secretary  to 
Julius  H.)  to  comniemorate  the  preservation 
of  the  Town  of  Foligno  from  a  tbuDderbolt, 
at  the  intercessioQ  of  Saints  Girolamo  and 
Francesco.  The  figure  opposite  to  St.  Johp 
Baptist,  and  clothed  in  Tyrian  purple,  repre- 
sents Gismondo  Conti ;  and  the  Tablet,  held 
by  the  Cherub,  was  intended  to  have  con- 
tained an  inscription  relative  to  the  Picture. 

(•}  The  Gustode  who  shows  the  Manuscripts, 
and  attends  strangers  round  (he  apartment, 
expects  from  two  to  five  pauls,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  party. 
-  The  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  the  cele- 
hrated  Monsignor  Mai,  has  discovered  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  Manu- 
scripts have  been  used,  in  latter  days,  for 
other  writings,  merely  to  save  parchment: 
(he  ancient  diaracters,  however,  are  fre- 


same  days,  and  at  the  same  hours,  wilb 
the  rest  of  the  Vatican  Museum;  but  the 
Books  can  only  be  seen  from  nine,  in 
the  forenoon,  till  twelve.  (») 

Part  oT  the  ancient  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican  Library  are  supposed  to  have 
been  j;ollected  during  the  fifth  ceDtury, 
by  the  Pontiff  St.  HUarius;  who  founded 
a  Library  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  Nicho* 
las  V.  (learned  himself;  and  a  distin*- 
guished  patron  of  literature),  added 
above  five  thousand  manuscripts^  to 
the  original  collection;  placing  them 
all  in  the  Vatican :  and  as  succeeding 
Pontiffs  so  much  increased  the  contents 
of  his  library,  that  the  apartment, 
wherein  they  were  deposited,  contained 
them  with  difficulty,  Sextus  V.  erected, 
according  to  the  designs  of  Domenico 
Fontana,  the  present  superb  apartment, 
which  comprises  forty  thousand  Manu- 
scripts, and  a  choice  collection  of  Books 
printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  YettihuU  of  this  Library  contains 
Chinese  Works,  relative  to  Anatomyp 
Geography,  and  Astronomy;  together 
with  two  Columns,  bearing  ancient  f  n- 
scriptions. 

The  Ante-room  is  ornamented  with  a 
Ceiling  painted  by  Marco  diFirenze  and 
Paul  Brill.(3) 

The  great  Saloon  has  Frescos,  by 
Zuccari,  on  its  Ceiling,  and  a  good 
Picture  in  oil,  by  Scipio  Gaetano,  near 
the  Door  of  Entrance,  representing 
Sextus  V.  receiving,  from  Fontana,  the 
Plan  of  the  Library.  Round  (be  Walls 
are  Presses  to  enclose  the  Manuscripts ; 

quently  visible,  below  those  of  modern  date; 
on  ascertaining  which,  he  has  already  lieen 
able  to  rescue  from  Oblivion  some  Books  of 
Cicero's  Hepublica;  The  Correspondence 
between  Fronto  and  Marcus' Jurelius,  before 
and  after  (lie  latter  became  Emperor;  a 
Fragment  of  an  Oration  by  Q.  ^Uf'elius 
Symmaclius,  with  the  Supplement  of  two 
other  Orations ;  and  tJie  Supplement  to  the 
Gothic  Ulpian  Commentaries,  A  sig^ht  of 
these  Manuscripts  may  be  obtained  by  any 
Foreigner  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Li- 
brarian. 

(3)  This  Library,  according  to  the  notice  in 
the  Ante-room,  appropriated  to  (he  IVans- 
lators  of  (he  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages,  is  open  daily,  for  the 
use  of  Students,  from  November  till  Jaae ; 
festivals,  Thursdays,  and  some  otto*  days 
excepted. 
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soy  of  which,  on  being  asked  for,  are 
immediately  shown.  This  room  cdo Cains 
a  Sarcophagus  of  white  marble  with  a 
WJDdiog  Sheet  of  A^estos,  nine  Roman 
palmi  in  length,  and  seren  in  breadth 
-Etruscan  and  Grecian  Vases— Cinerary 
Urns— and  two  superb  tables  of  granite, 
supported  by  bronze  Figures  finely 
eiecuted.  Among  the  rare  Manascripts 
are  several  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Armenian  Bibles— a  Greek  Bible  of  the 
sixth  century  in  capital  letters,  written 
according  to  the  Version  of  the  Sep- 
toagint;  and  from  which  all  the  sub- 
sequent copies  have  been  taken-Hivery 
large-Hebrew  Bible,  presented  to  the 
library  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  for 
which  the  Venetian  Jews  ofTered  its 
weight  in  gold— a  Greek  Manuscript, 
containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
letters  of  gold  (this  was  given  to  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  by  Charlotte,  Queen  of 
CyprusH^  Missal,  written  in  1118— 
another,  adorned  with  Miniatures  by 
Gialio  Clovio,  the  scholar  of  Giulio  Ro* 
mano,  and  the  finest  miniature-painter 
of  his  time — a  large  Breviary,  ornament- 
ed with  fine  Miniatures,  and  presented 
to  the  library  by  Matthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary— the  -Annals  of  Ba- 
rooios,  written  with  bis  own  hand,  in 
twelve  volumes— several  volumes  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  by  the  learned 
Ottofrio  Panvinio,  Augustino— a  Mar- 
tyrology,  curious  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  its  Miniatures — Manu- 
scripts relative  toS.  Carlo  Borromeo— a 
manuscript  Pliny,  with  beautiful  Mi- 
niatures of  Animals— a  Virgil  of  the  fifth 
century,  written  in  capital  letters,  and 
illuminated  with  Miniatures  represent- 
ing the  Trojans  and  Latiansin  the  dress 
oftbeir  own  times(>)~a  Terence,  equally 
ancient— another  Terence,  of  the  ninth 
century,  illuminated  with  ancient  Masks 
—a  beautiful  Tasso— a  Dante  adorned 
with  exquisite  Paintings,  begun  by  the 
Florentine  School,  and  finished  by 
Glullo  Clovio— a  Treatise  on  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  composed  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  England — original  Letters  between 
that  Prince  and  Anna  BuUen— several 

(«)  These  paintiug<  are  not  good ;  but  they 
have  been  excellently  engraved,  bySantiBar- 
toli,  and  may  be  porchased  at  the  Galcografia 
Camerale. 

(«)  It  seems  extraordii|ary  that  there  are  no 
ancient  Bituals  here,  to  show  the  allcratioos 


Papers  written  by  Luther*-the  Lives  of 
Federico  di  Monte  Feltro,  and  Fran- 
cesco Maria  delta  Rovere,  Dukes  of 
Urbino,  adorned  with  exquisite  Minia- 
tures by  Giulio  Clovio— several  Ma- 
nuscripts written  on  Egyptian  papyrus 
—and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St. 
John,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
bound  in  ivory.(*)  From  the  upper  end 
of  this  apartment  branch  two  immense^ 
ly  long  Galleries. 

7Ae  GtUUryon  tKe  right  is  supported 
by  fine  Columns  of  porphyry :  two  of 
which,  with  Figures  on  the  top,  were 
taken  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
Here  are  modern  Paintings— Presses 
filled  with  Books— Etruscan  and  Grecian 
Vases— and,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gal- 
lery, a  Cabinet,  containing  beautiful 
Camel  of  Jupiter,  Asculapius,  etc.— 
Etruscan  Antiquities  (among  which  is 
the  recumbent  figure  ofa  Child  I)— the 
finest  Bust  extant  of  Augustus!!!— a 
Bust  of  Nero— ditto  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus— an  ancient  Silver  Salver  or 
Shield— Human  Hair  found  in  a  Sarco- 
phagus—ancient Seals,  Rings,  etc. 

JAe  comfnenesment  ofths  GcUlery  on 
the  left  contains  very  fine  Etruscan 
and  Grecian  Vases— Presses  filled  with 
Books— a  Statue  of  S.  Hippolito,  seated 
in  a  chair  which  exhibits  the  celebrated 
Pascal  Calendar,  and  was  found  in  the 
Cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo(3)— and  a  Statue 
of  Aristides  of  Smyrna.  The  second  di- 
vision contains  a  Ceiling,  by  Pozad, 
which  represents  the  Church  and  Re- 
ligion—a collection  of  Lamps,  and 
other  antiquities  found  in  the  Cata- 
combs—Instruments used  in  torturing 
the  primitive  Christians— and  a  Portrait 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  stucco. 
Near  the  end  of  this  Gallery  is  a  Cabinet 
superbly  enriched  witfi  porphyry  and 
other  precious  marbles,  hung  round 
with  specimens  of  the  Egyptian  Papyrus, 
and  exhibiting,  on  its  Ceiling,  the  chef- 
d'osuvre  of  Mengs ;  who  has  represented, 
over  the  Doors,  Moses  and  Saint  Peter, 
beautifully  painted,  though  less  worthy 
of  admiration  than  the  four  Genii,  and 
the  four  Children,  on  the  Coves  of  the 

supposed  to  have  taken  place,  in  Church  Ce- 
renjonies,  since  the  time  of  the  primitive 
Christians. 

(^)  This  is  the  most  ancient  marble  Statue 
extant  of  a  Christian ;  it  was  executed  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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Ceiling  I!  In  the  centre  of  this  Ceiling  is  I  in  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter*s,  was  taken!  v 
History  resting  upon  the  Wings  of  Time  ^)Palazxo  Barherini,    Staircase  at  the  ky 
a  Tablet,  supposed  to  record  the  Worlts  \left  end  of  the  Portico  of  entrance*     A  Ir 

flneBasso-rilievo  at  the  foot  of  the  Stairs 


of  Clement  XIV.;  while  a  Genius  pre- 
sents Scrolls  of  Papyrus,  by  means  of 
which  the  Pontiffs  fame  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  Janus  is  introduced 
into  the  Picture,  as  indicative  of  the 
present  and  the  past :  he  appears  to  be 
dictating  to  History.  This  Cabinet  also 
contains  two  Candelabra,  of  Sevres 
Porcelain,  given  by  Napoleon  to  Pius  YII. 
Beyond  the  Cabinet  of  Mengs  are  two 
Rooms  in  a  direct  line  (one  of  which 
ciontains  printed  Books),  and  two  Rooms 
on  the  right;  one  of  which  contains  a 
celebrated  Collection  of  Engravings; 
beautiful  Etruscan  and  Grecian  Vases, 
and  a  Ceiling  done  by  Guido ;  the  other 
contains  magnificent  Vases,andancient 
Inscriptions  fixed  in  the  walls. 

Chiesa  delta  Trinitd  de'  Monti.  The 
Sacristy  annexed  to  this  Church  contains 
the  celebrated  Deposition  from  the 
Gross,  by  Danieiloda  Volterra !!!  one  of 
the  very  finest  frescos  at  Rome.  The 
Church  contains  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents!  another  celebrated  Fresco 
by  the  same  great  painter ;  and  in  the 
Church  likewise  is  a  copy,  or  what 
appears  to  be  nearly  a  copy,  of  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted  on 
eanvass,  and  cruelly  injured.  Before  this 
Church  Pius  VI.  erected  an  Egyptian 
Obelisk,  forty-four  Paris  feet  and  a  half 
in  height  (exclusive  of  its  pedestal), 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics,  and  found, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  the  Circus  of 
Sallust. 

Chiesa  dei  P,  P.  Cappuecini,  in 
Piazza  Rarberini.  This  Piazza  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  part  of  the  ancient 
Circus  of  Flora ;  where  games,  called 
Floralia,  were  celebrated,  and  where, 
according  to  Suetonius,  elephants 
danced  on  ropes.  The  Chiesa  dei  P.  P. 
Cappuccini  is  rich  in  paintings.  The 
fi^rst  picture  on  the  right  represents  the 
Archangel  Michael ;  and  is  considered 
to  be  Guidons  finest  easel  production  !I! 
St.  Paul  receiving  his  sight,  in  the 
Chapel  opposite  to  that  which  contains 
tlie  Archangel,  is  by  Pietro  da  Cortona!  I 
and  over  the  Door  of  the  Church  is  a 
Cartoon,  by  Giotto,  from  which  the 
Mosaic^  called  Th«  Naviceila,and  placed 

(<)  TheBarberini  Palace  is  shown  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  two.  • 


—a  fine  Alto-rilievo  of  a  Lion  (taken 
from  Palestrina)  near  the  first  Landing- 
place. 

First  Floor.  The  Ceiling  of  the  prin- 
cipal Hall  of  entrance  was  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona!!  The  subjects  are 
allusive  to  Urban  VIII.  The  centre  exhi- 
bit9  the  Barberini  arms  carried  to 
Heaven  by  the  Virtues,  in  presence  of 
Providence,  who  is  surrounded  |»y  Time» 
Eternity,  and  the  Fates.  On  one  side  is 
Minerva  -vanquishing  the  Titans;  on 
another  are  Religion  and  Faith,  with 
Voluptuousness  beneath  on  the  left,  and 
Silenus  on  the  right.  On  the  third  side 
are  figures  of  Justice  and  Abundance  in 
the  air;  and,  below  them.  Charity  on 
the  right,  and  Hercules  killing  the 
Harpies  on  the  left.  On  the  fourth  side 
isa  Figure  which  represents  the  Church, 
accompanied  by  Prudence,  sending 
Peace  to  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
chasing  the  Eumenides,  and  ordering 
Vulcan  to  forge  arms  for  the  defence  of 
Rome. 

The  Staircase  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Portico  of  entrance  leads  to  Apartments 
containingStatues  and  Sarcophagi  (some 
of  which  were  foundat  Palestrina),  toge- 
ther with  several  fine  Pictures.  Among 
these  are— St.  Matthew,  by  Guercino— 
St.  Luke,  by  the  same  master — ^the  Holy 
Family,  by  Parmigianino*— S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona— S.  Giro- 
lamo,  by  Spagnoletto-the  Guitar-Play  er, 
by  Caravaggio--S.  Andrea  Corsini,  by 
Guido — the  Death  of  Germanlcas,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin!  a  small  Landscape,  by 
Claude,  between  two  small  Pictures,  the 
one  painted  by  Guercino^  the  other  by 
Albano— a  Head,  by  Tintoretto— ^a- 
phael's  Fornarina,  painted  by  himself! 
—the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Titian  ^-a 
Picture,  by  Albert  Durer— Adam,  and 
Eve  quitting  Paradise,  by  Domenichino ! 
Beatrice  Cenci,by  Guido!— and  her  Mo- 
ther, by  Scipio  Gaetano. 

The  Barberini  Library,  which  con- 
tains nearly  fifty  thousand  Printed  Vo- 
lumes, besides  Manuscripts,  is  open  to 
the  Public  every  Monday  and  Thursday 

morning.  (> 

Persons  wishing  to  ensure  admittance,  at 
any  given  hour,  lo  Palaces  or  Villas,  sboold 
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ChUsa  diSaHtaMariadellaVittoria,^ 
The  Froct  of  this  Edifice  was  boilt  after 
the  designs  of  Giovanni  Battista  Soria; 
and  the  interior  part  after  those  of  Carlo 
Maderno :  it  is  considered,  in  point  of 
architecture,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Churches  at  Rome.  The  in- 
^^8ide  exhibits  Pilasters  of  Sicilian  jasper, 
a  well-painted  Ceiling,  a  handsome 
marble  Pavement,  good  Altar-pieces, 
and  fine  sculpture.  The  Paintings  in 
the  second  Chapel,  on  the  right,  are  by 
Domenichino  l  The  last  Chapel,  in  the 
cross  aisle,  contains  a  Group,  in  mar- 
ble, of  Joseph  and  an  Angel,  by  Dome- 
oicho  Guidi:  the  opposite  Chapel,  on 
the  left,  contains  a  Group  of  S.  Teresa 
and  an  Angel,  by  Bernini.  Here,  liker 
wise,  are  two  Sarcophagi  ornamented 
with  fine  Busts,  by  Bernini;  and  an 
Alto-rilievo,  in  bronze,  representing 
the  Last  Supper,  by  the  same  artist.  The 
oeit  Chapel  is  embellished  with  fine 
marbles;  and  contains  an  Altar-piece, 
by  Guercino;  with  a  Picture,  on  each 
side,  by  tiuido. 

ForUana  di  Terminu  This  Fountain, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  delta  Yitloria,  was  erected 
by  Fontana,  at  the  Cofnmand  of  Sex- 
tus  y.  In  the  centre  of  the  Edifice  is  a 
Statue  of  Moses ;  and  on  each  side  a 
Basso-rilievo ;  the  one  representing 
Aaron  conducting  the  Israelites  to 
quench  their  thirst;  the  other  Gideon 
encouraging  them  to  pass  the  riv^r 
Jordan,  and  directing  his  soldiers  to 
lead  the  way.  This  Fountain  is  like- 
wise ornamented  with  four  Lions,  two 
of  which  are  white  marble,  and  two  ba- 
salt; the  latter  being  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture, and  highly  estimated.  They  were 
removed  from  the  Portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon, to  be  placed  in  their  present 
aitaation.  The  Plinths  on  which  these 
Lioos  rest  are  basalt,  inscribed  with 
Hieroglyphics. 

CMesa  diS.  Andrea  aMonteCavallo. 
This  beautiful  little  Church  was  built 
by  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  an  ancient 
temple:  it  is  adorned  with  fine  mar- 
bles; and  contains,  in  the  first  Chapel 
on  the  right,  a  Picture  of  S.  Francesco 
Sarerio,  by  Baciccio;  by  whom  like- 

apply  a  day  beforehand.  At  a  Palace  it  is 
mnal  to  give,  at  Rome,  as  in  other  cities  of 
Kaly,  from  three  to  five  pauls,  aocordiDg  to 
the  mxpifaer  of  the  party  admitted:  and  in 


wise  are  the  Paintings  on  each  side. 
The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  by  Borgognone ;  and  the 
next  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Stanislas, 
is  ornamented  with  a  Picture  of  that 
Saint,  by  Carlo  Maratta ;  and  a  Sar- 
cophagus of  lapis-lazuli,  containing  his 
ashes.  In  the  Conventual  Edifice  ad- 
joining to  this  Church  is  a  Chapel,  once 
the  Chamber  of  St.  Stanislas,  which 
contains  his  Statue,  by  LeGros 2 
ITPakaso  Pontifieio.  This  princely  ^O 
Structure  is  situated  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill:  and  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bathfr  of  Constantino.  It  was  begun  by 
Paul  HI.,  continued  by  Gregory  Xlli., 
and  finished  by  succeeding  Pontiffs. 
The  Court-yard,  or  open  Quadrangle  of 
the  palace,  is  upwards  of  three  hundred 
feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
wide;  three  parts  being  surrounded 
with  Porticos.  The  staircase  on  the 
right  leads  to  an  immense  Hall,  the 
Frieze  of  which  was  painted  by  Lan- 
fVanco  and  Carlo  Saraceni:  and  over 
the  door  of  the  l&rgo  Chapel,  at  the  end 
of  the  Hall,  is  a  fine  Basso-rilievo,  by 
Taddeo  LandinI,  of  our  Saviour  washing 
the  feet  of  his  Disciples.  This  Chapel, 
in  size  and  shape  similar  to  the  Cap- 
pella  Sistina  at  the  Vatican,  was  fitted 
up  with  great  elegance  by  Pius  YII.,  who, 
resided  chiefly  on  Monte  Cavallo.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  large  Chapel  is  a  magni- 
ficent suite  of  apartments  splendidly 
furnished  in  the  French  style,  and  en- 
riched with  a  good  collection  of  Pic- 
tures, among  which  afe,  in  the  first 
room,  Saul  and  David,  by  Guercino !— > 
St.  Agnes,  by  Annibale  Caracci— an  JEcet 
Homoy  byDomenichino—a  Sketch  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Raphael !— The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Jesuits,  by  Bassano— the 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Guido— 
St.  Catherine,  by  Annibale  Caraccr— 
Ditto,  by  th  Cav.  d'Arpiuo— St.  John, 
by  Giulio  Romano — the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Rubens— the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Baroccio— the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  St.  John,  etc.  by  Palma  Yee- 
chio.  The  small  Chapel,  adjoining  to 
this  room,  is  beautifully  painted,  by 
Guido:  the  subject  being  the  Life  of 
the  Madonna;  and  the  Annunciation, 

subterranean  apartments,  where  theCus!od« 
provides  wax  lights,  it  is  usual  to  give  three 
pauls. 
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over  the  Altar,  is  partiealarty  admired. 
The  second  room  contains  Pictures  of 
Animals,  by  Petri.  The  third  room  is 
ornamented  vitti  a  fine  Ceiling.  The 
fourth,  wit!)  a  Frieze,  by  Thorwaldsen, 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Alexander, 
and  a  fine  Ceiling.  The  fifth  room  con- 
tains an  elegant  Bed,  and  a  fine  Frieze, . 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Trajan,  by 
Finetti.  In  the  sixth  room  are  Copies 
of  Raphael's  Arabesques,  and  a  fine 
Frieze  by  Sig.Alessandro  d^Este;  and,tn 
the  seventh  roomy  a  beautiful  Chimney- 
piece,  and  a  Ceiling  by  Palagl.  The 
ninth  room  contains  a  Picture  of  St. 
Peter,  byFra  Bartolommeo ! ! — St.  Paul, 
by  the  same  great  artisti !— S.Girolamo^ 
by  Spagpoletto^St.  Cecilia,  by  Yanni— 
St.George,  by  Pordenone^our  Sayionr 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  Cara- 
va'ggio ! !— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Guercino— the  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, by  Battoni— St.  Cecilia,  St. 
Agnes,  etc.,  by  Caraciola— ^S.  Sebastiano 
by  Paolo  Veronese— the  Ascension  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Yandyck— and  a  Picture 
by  Apnibale  Caracci,  representing  a 
Legend. 

These  Apartments  cannot  be  seen 
without  an  order  from  the  Cardinal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  when  the  Sovereign  re- 
sides in  this  Palace ;  but,  when  he  does 
not,  they  may  be  seen  at  any  time,  by 
an  application  to  the  Swiss  Guards,  in 
the  Quadranglv''.  ^ 

yy^  Palazzo  Aosjngliosi.  This  Edifice 
^^  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Constan- 
tine's  Baths;  and  its  Garden  contains  a 
Pavilion,  the  outside  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  four  large  Bassi-riiievi, 
found  in  Trajan's  Forum,  and  three 
small  ones,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine.  On  the  Ceiling  Of  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  Pavilion  is  the  cele- 
brated Aurora  of  Guido;  according  to 
many  opinions  the  finest  Fresco  at 
Rome !  1 1  Here  likewise  are  two  Loves, 
by  the  same  artist;  two  Landscapes,  by 
Paul  Brill;  two  paintings,  by  Tempesta, 
both  taken  from  Petrarca ;  the  one  re- 
presents the  Triumph  of  Fame,  and  the 
other  the  Triumph  of  Love :  two  Co- 
lumns of  rosso  anlico;  a  bronzefiorse, 
and  a  Statue  of  Diana:  the  four  last 
were  found  in  Constantine's  Baths. 

Room  on  the  right.  Death  of  Samson, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci— head  of  Guido,  by 
himself— Garden  of  Eden,  by  Domeui- 


chino;  and  Sophonisba,  after   havfog 
swallowed  poison,  by  Calabrese. 

Room  on  the  left.  The  Triumph  of 
David,  by  Domenichino  I— the  Saviour, 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles  (each  being  a 
.separate  picture),  by  Rubens — the  Sa- 
viour bearing  his  Cross,  by  Dan  fell  o  da 
Voiterra— Conjugal  Love,  by  Giorglone 
—Andromeda/  by  Guido— an  Amorino, 
by  Nicholas  Poussin— head  of  ditto,  by 
himself— the  five  senses,  by  Carlo  Ci- 
gnani  1 — and  an  £cce  Homo,  by  Guido. 
Busts  of  Adrian,  Septimius  Sever  us,  Ci- 
cero, and  Seneca,  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Constantino;  and  the  celebrated  Bust, 
in  basalt,  of  Scipio  Africanus,  found,  ac- 
cording to  Fulvius  Ursinus,  at  Liiiter- 
num ;  and  bearing,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  a  mark  which  resembles  a 
Sear.  This  mark  may  be  seen  on  the 
marble  bust  of  Scipio,  in  the  Capitol ; 
and  likewise. on  his  bust  in  the  Villa 
Albani. 

Fontana  di  Trevi,  The  water  whl  ch 
supplies  this  beautiful  Fountain  \ras 
brought  to  Rome  byAgrippa  for  the  use 
of  his  Baths;  and  derives  its  name  of 
Aqua  Virgo  from  a  young  female  Pea- 
sant, who  disc;overed  the  Spring,  and 
showed  it  to  some  famishing  soldiers. 
It  is  deemed  the  best^ater  at  Rome. 
The  decorations  of  this  Fountain  were 
designed  by  Niccolo  Salvi  at  the  com- 
mand of  Clement  XII.  The  Statues  re- 
present Oceanus,  Salubrity,  and  Abun- 
dance; and  the  Bassi-rilievi,  over  the 
two  last,  represent  Agrippa  and  the 
Peasant  girl. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Popolo.  This 
Church  contains,  in  the  first  and  third 
Chapels,  to  the  right.  Paintings  by  Pin- 
turicchio:  the  intermediate  Chapel  lias 
an  Oil  Painting  on  the  Wall,  by  Carlo 
Maratta.  The  Paintings  ip  the  Tribona 
areby  Pinturicchio;  and  (he  Chapel  tc 
the  right  of  the  High  Altar  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Assumption,  by  Annil>ale 
Caracci !  The  Chigi  Chapel  was  deco* 
rated  according  to  the  designs  of  Ra- 
phael; and  contains  a  Statue  of  Jonas» 
designed  by  him,  and  executed,  under 
his  immediate  orders,  by  Lorenzetto !  ! 
The  statue  of  Ellas  also  is  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  by  Raphael ;  tha 
other  Statues  were  done  by  Bernini. 
Near  this  Chapel  1$  the  singuli^r  Monu- 
ment of  the  Princess  Odescalchi  Chigi. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Carlo  al  Corso.    This 
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splendid  Church  was  begun  according 
to  the  designs  of  Onorio  and  Martino 
LQoghi,  and  fiaished  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
toDa»  who  erected  the  Cupola.  The 
picture  which  adorns  the  High  Altar  is 
by  Carlo  Maralta,  and  represents  the 
Apotheosis  of  S.Cariol  The  Tribuna, 
theAngles  of  the  Cupola,  and  the  Ceiling 
of  the  Nare,  were  painted  by  Brandi. 
The  Chapel  in  the  Cross,  on  the  right, 
was  designed  by  the  Cav.  Paolo  Posi; 
and  the  Picture  in  Mosaic,  with  which 
it  is  ornamented,  was  copied  from  that 
painted  by  Carlo  Maratta  in  the  Church 
of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo :  the  Statue 
of  Judith  is  byLe  Brun;  and  that  of  Da- 
vid by  Pietro  Pacili.  The  third  Chapel 
on  .the  right  contains  a  Picture  of  8t. 
Barnaha,  by  Moia  I 

Chiesa  di  S.  Larewso  mLtictna.  The 
Bigh  Altar  here  is  enriched  with  a  cele- 
brated Picture  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
..Cross,  by  Guidol 


i^  €kie$a  di  S.  Ignaxio.    This  magnifl-\      CM€$a  di  S.  Maria  di  Loreto,    This 
Tsent  edifice  was  erected  by  Cardinal  f  little  Church,  considered  as  a  fine  piece 

of  architecture,  was  built  by  Sangallo; 


tiledoYieo  Lodovisio,  chiefly  after  the 

-'  ^siguB  of  Domenichino :  it  is  orna- 

•  mented  with  fine  antique  Columns  of 

marble,  and  contains,  two  beautiful 


and  has  a  double  Cupola,  like  St.  Pe^ 
ter's:  it  contains  a  celebrated  Statue  of 
St.  Susanna,  by  Fiammingo. 
Chapels  made  after  the  designs  of  the  i/Vhieia  del  Gesu.    This  magnificent  t^ 
celebrated  Father  Pozzi,  a  Jesuit.    That   "Isdifice  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Ales- 


on  the  right  is  adorned  with  an  Alto- 
riliero,  by  Le  Gros,  representing  S. 
liUigiGoniaga, whose  relics  are  deposit- 
ed here,  in  a  tomb  incrusted  with  lapis 
lazuli.  The  other  Chapel  contains  a 
Basso-rilievo,  by  Filippo  Valle,  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation.  /Here,  like- 
wise, is  the  Monument  of  Gregory  XV., 
by  Le  Gros;  and  aPicture  of  S.  Giuseppe 
dying,  by  Trevisani!  The  Ceilings  of 
the  Nave  and  Tribuna  are  painted  by 
Pozzi;  and  the  former  represents  the 
Apotheosis  of  St.  Ignatius;  from  whose 
bead  issue  rays,  emblematical  of  his 
having  enlightened  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world. 


JFI  Chie$a  de'  SS.  Apostoli.    This  noble"* -^uted  after  the  designs  of  Father  Pozzt, 


Structure  was  erected  by  Conslantine; 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Fontana.  The 
Portico  of  the  old  Edifice  is  still  entire; 
and  contains  an  antique  Basso-rilievo 
ofanEagle  at  one  end,and,at  the  other, 
a  Basso-rilievo  of  Friendship. deploring 
the  death  of  Yolpato,  by  Canova.  The 
Church  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by 
Pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave  w  as  painted  by  Ba- 


ciccio ;  and  represents  the  Triumph  of 
S.  Francesco.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Tri- 
buna was  painted  by  Odazzi,  and  repre- 
sents the  Fall  of  the  Angels  .* !  The  High 
Altar-piece  is  by  DomenichinoMuralori. 
The  first  Chapel,  on  the  right,  near  the 
Great  Door,  and  the  Chapel,  in  the 
Cross,  on  the  right,  are  particularly 
rich  in  marbles;  and  adjoining  to  the 
latter  is  another  Chapel,  which  contains 
eight  beautiful  antique  fluted  Columns 
of  white  marble.  The  second  Chapel 
on  the  left,  near  the  Great  Door,  is  or- 
namented with  particularly  flne  Co- 
lumns, of  verde  antique  and.  other  mar- 
bles :  and  over  the  Door  of  the  Sacristy 
is  the  Monument  of  Clement  XIV.,  by 
Canova;  who  has  placed  the  Statue  of 
the  Pope  between  two  female  figures, 
namely.  Temperance  and  Humility.  This 
Church  contains  another  fine  Monu- 
ment, by  Pozzi,  adorned  with  a  beau- 
tiful Group  representing  Charity. 


sandro  Farnese  after  the  plan  of  Vig- 
nola;  and  finished  by  Giacomodella 
Porta.  The  Frescos  on  the  Ceiling  of 
the  Nave,  Tribuna,  and  Cupola,  are  by 
Baciccio ;  who  has  represented  S.  Fran- 
cesco Saverio  ascending  to  Heaven ! ! 
The  Angles  of  the  cupola  are  par- 
ticularly beautiful.  The  Chapel  in  the 
Cross,  on  the  right,  was  made  after  the 
designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  and  con- 
tains a  picture  by  Carlo  Maratta,  repre- 
senting the  Death  of  S.  Francesco  Sa- 
verio. The  great  altar  is  decorated 
with  fine  Columns  of  giallo  antico;  and 
a  Picture  of  the  Circumcision,  by  Mu- 
ziano !    The  Chapel  of  St.  Tgnatius,  eic 


is  peculiarly  magnificent ;  the  Co 
lumns  which  adorn  the  altar  being  lapis 
lazuli  fiuted  with  bronze  gilt;  and  the 
Globe  held  by  the  Deity  the  largest  piece 
of  lapis  lazuli  ever  seen.  Above  the 
altar,  in  a  Niche  incrusted  with  lapis 
lazuli,  is  a  demi-colossal  silver  Statue  of 
St.  Ignatius,  accompanied  by  three  An- 
gels, and  done  after  the  designs  of  L.c 
Gros.    The  remains  of  the  Saint  rerosc 
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under  the  altar,  in  a  Toml)  of  bronze 
gilt,  enriched  withBassi-rillevi  and  pre- 
cious stones:  and  on  one  side  of  the 
altar  is  a  celebrated  Group  of  Religion 
vanquishing  Heresy,  by  Le  Gros;  and 
on  the  other  side  a  Group,  by  Teudone, 
which  represents  Idolatrous  Nations 
embracing  Christianity.  The  Ceiling 
was  painted  by  Baciccio.  This  Church 
contains  one  of  the  best  organs  at 
Rome.(') 
/v>»  Chiesa di S. Andrea della Valle.  Ac- 
i^  cording  to  some  opinions,  this  noble 
Edifice  stands  on  the  Site  of  the  Curia 
of  Pompey,  where  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated: its  Cupola,  by  Lanfranco,  is  a 
master-piece!!  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  Angles  are  by  Domenichino;  and 
the  St.  John  is  called  his  chef-d'csuvre 
in  this  description  of  painting.  The 
Ceiling  of  theTribuna  was  done  by  the 
same  great  artist^  and  represents  the 
Life  of  St. Andrew:  the  three  large 
Frescos  on  the  Walls  of  the  Tribuna  are 
by  Calabrese,  and  represent  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Andrew.  The  Strozzi  Chapel 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo;  and 
the  Barberini  Chapel  is  rich  in  marbles 
'  and  sculpture,  and  likewise  in  Paintings, 
by  Passignano. 

Chiesa  della  Trinitd  de*  Pellegrini, 
This  Church  contains  a  High  Altar-piece, 
by  Guido,  representing  the  Trinity.  Our 
Saviour  is  on  the  Cross  accompanied  by 
two  kneeling  Angels:  his  figure  and 
countenance  are  particularly  fine:  over 
'  the  Cross  hovers  a  Dove,  and  higher  up, 
is  God  the  Father! !  1  The  representa- 
tion of  th«  Deity  in  the  Lantern  is  like- 
wise by  Guido. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Carlo  a'  Catinari.  This 
is  a  noble  Edifice,  adorned  with  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Cupolas  in  Rome^ 
The  Ceiling  of  the  Tribuna  was  painted 
bY Lanfranco ;  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues, 
in  the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  by  Domeni* 
chino:  they  are  strikingly  fine;  par- 
ticularly the  figure  of  Fortitude  1 1 1  The 
Annunciation  in  the  first  Chapel,  on  the 
right  of  the  Entrance-door,  is  by  Lan- 
franco; and  the  Death  of  St.  Anna,  in 

(<)  There  frequently  is  fine  music  in  this 
Church,  especially  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  the  Fes- 
tival of  Corpus  Domini,  and  for  some  days 
after. 

(»)  The  Church  of  S.  Carlo  a*  Catinari 
contains  a  Monument  to  tb«  memory  of , 


one  of  the  Chapels  of  the  Cross,  by  An- 
drea Sacchi  I  The  High  Altar  is  deco- 
rated with  four  columns  of  porphyry, 
and  a  Picture  byPietro  daCortona.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Sacristy  was  painted  by 
Lanfranco,  and  represents  the  Assump- 
tion: and  an  Adjoining  Room  contaliM 
a  Portrait  of  S.  Carlo,  by  Guido  I  (*) 

Chiesa  diS.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini. 
This  fine  Church,  erected  according  to 
the  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta,  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano,  by  Saivator 
Rosa  I  a  Chapel  painted  by  Lanfranco ! 
a  Picture  of  S.Girolami,  by  Cigoli:  and 
the  Monument  of  one  of  the  Corsmi 
family,  byAlgardi. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella, 
commonly  called  Chiesa  Nuova,  This 
splendid  Church  was  built  by  S.  Fllippo 
Neri,  after  the  designs  of  MartinoLunghi 
and  Pietro  da  Cortona;  the  latter  of 
whom  painted  the  Ceiling  of  the  Naye» 
the  Cupola,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tribuna;  which  last  represents  the  As- 
sumption.  The  Altar-piece  of  the  first 
Chafpel  on  the  right  was  done  by  Scipio 
Gaetano— the  dead  Christ,  in  the  next 
Chapel,  is  a  Copy  from  Caravaggio*s 
celebrated  Picture  in  the  Vatican.  The 
High  Altar  is  ornamented  with  four  fine 
Columns  of  Porta  Santa,  and  a  superb 
Ciborio.  The  Tribuna  contains  Paint- 
ings by  Rubens ;  but  they  are  consider- 
ably damaged.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Fi- 
ll ppo  Neri,  under  one  of  the  Organs^ 
contains  his  ashes,  and  his  Portrait  in 
Mosaic,  copied  from  the  original  of 
Guido ;  the  Chapel  under  the  other  Or- 
gan contains  a  Picture,  by  Carlo  Mara  tta. 
The  next  chapel  to  that  of  S.Fillppo 
Neri  contains  a  Picture  by  Baroccio,  of 
the  Presentation  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
Temple!  The  following  Altar-piece  Is 
by  the  same  artist,  and  represents  the 
Visitation :  and  the  Paintings  in  the 
last  Chapel  are  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino. 
The  Sacristy. is  enriched  with  a  Statu« 
of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  by  Algardi !  a  Picture 
of  the  Madonna  contemplating  tha 
Crown  of  Thorns,  by  Trevisani ;  and  a 

Lorenzo  Sperandi ;  with  an  epitaph  which 
records,  that  he  was  famous  for  terminating 
amicably  the  differences  which  occurred 
amongst  his  friends  and  relations:  an  un- 
common panegyric,  though  one  of  the  great- 
est, perhaps,  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any 
man. 
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CeiliBg  finely  painted  by  iPietro  da  Cor- 
tona!  The  apartments  above  etain 
contain  a  Ceiling  which  represents  S. 
Filippo  Neri,  etc.,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
the  Portrait  of  the  Saint,  from  which 
the  Mosaic  in  the  Church  was  taken ; 
and  a  Head  of  our  Sariour,  by  Pietro 
Perngino ! 

CkUsa  di  Santa  Maria  della  Pace, 
Here,  on  the  right  of  the  Great  Doof,  are 
Raphael's  celebrated  Sibyls>  supposed  to 
be  predicting  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour!!(> ) 
llkis  inestimable  Fresco,  considered,  in 
point  of  composition,  as  the  sublimest 
work  of  Raphael,  was  almost  obliterated, 
and  would  soon  have  been  totally  ex- 
tinct, had  not  a  living  artist  restored  it; 
and  soweir  has  he  executed  thisdifOcult 
task)  that  cYeiy  lover  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing would  wish  to  see  him  employed  in 
restoring  those  Frescos  of  the  Stanxe  di 
Baffaello,  which  are  hastening  rapidly 
to  decay.  Above  Ihe  Sibyls  are  four 
Prophets,  likewise  by  Raphael.  The 
Frescos  on  the  left  of  the  great  door  are 
attributed  to  Timoteo  d'Crbino.  The 
first  Chapel,  on  the  right,  is  embellished 
with  good  sculpture;  and  this  Church 
also  contains  a  pictureoCthe  Visitation, 
by  Carlo  ftlaratta;  and  another  of  the 
Presentation,  by  Balthazar  Peruzzi. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Agoitino,  Here  is  a  ce- 
lebrated Fresco  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
by  Raphael,  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
Great  Door,  and  on  the  third  Pilaster  of 
the  Nave!!  Here,  likewise,  in  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Agostino,  are  three  Paintings  by 
Guercino :  another  of  the  Chapels  was 
^  painted  by  Lanfranco;  and  another 
contains  a  Group,  in  marble,  represent- 

(0  The  Sibylline  Oracles  were  wrtflen  on 
paln-leaTes:  a  presumptive  evidence  f  hat  they 
came  from  Asia ;  where  roainucripts  were, 
ml  indeed  still  are,  written  on  the  leaves  of 
trees. 

Kodoros  Stculus  records,  that  the  Cumspan 
Sby),  who  was  consulted  by  iGoeas  {JEneid. 
VL 1. 36\  fk^urisbed  in  the  year  before  Christ 
1181.  Aeoording  to  the  coajceturcs  of  ancient 
ittsUMians,  the  Oracle  was  set  up  at  Cumae  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi;  and  as  they  are  sup- 
poied  to  have  been  accompanied,  in  their 
migration  to  Italy,  by  a  Uordeof  Canaaneans, 
probably  Ihelatter  brought  theOId  Testament 
vithibrai :  and  as  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
borrowed  many  of  their  religions  ceremonies 
(^  the  Etruscan  descendants  of  the  Pefatgi, 
itteemsfairtoinfiD'tliattheSibyllineOraGl^  I. 


ing  the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
St.  Andrew,  byAndrea  Contucci  da  San- 
sovino.  One  of  the  Altars  is  ornamented 
with  the  Statue  of  a  Saint,  by  Ercole 
Ferrata;  and^notber  Altar  exhibits  the 
Madonna  di  Loreto,  by  Caravaggio. 

Contiguous  to  this  Church  is  a  Public 
Library,  deemed  the  best  in  Rome  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Mi- 
nerva. 

Palaxxo  Borghese,  This  is  a  splendid      ^-^ 
Edifice,  and  particularly  rich  in  Pic-    ^^ 
tures :  those  usually  shown  to  Strangers 
are  in  the  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  first  room  of  which  contains 
—Christ  taken  into  Custody,  by  Yan- 
derstern—a  Sibyl,  by  Guido  Cagnacci— 
Adoration  ofthe  Magi,  by  JacopoBassano 
~St.  Peter,  by  Spagnolelto— Sketch  of 
S.  Domenico,  by  Giorgione— St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena,  by  Agostino  Caracci— the 
Holy  Family,  by  Garofolo— the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Sossoferato— the 
same  subject*  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— the 
Nativity,  by  Mazzolini  di  Ferrara— and 
the  Crucifixion,  by  Leandro  Bassaoo. 
The    second    room    contains— Diana 
shooting,  by  Domenichino!!— the  De- 
position from  the  Cross,  by  Federico 
Zuccari!— Head  of  the  Magdalene,  by 
Agostino  Caraccil — Head  of  Christ,  by 
Annibale  Caracci!— the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Garofolo— three  Cabinet 
Pictures,  by  the  same  master— Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,  by  Muziano— Head  of 
S.  Antonio,  by  Agostino  Caracci— Head 
of  S.  Francesco,  by  Annibale  Caracci— 
two  Landscapes,  by  Francesco,  Bolo- 
gnese— the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus, 
and  St.  Joirn,  by  Pierino  del  Yaga— 

were  probably  derived  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Libyca  prophesied,  '^  That  the  day 
would  come  whai  men  would  see  the  King  of 
all  living  things. "  Cuaiaea,  a  Babylonian, 
prophesied,  **That  God  would  be  born  of  a 
Virgin,  ai^d  converse  among  sinners." 
Delphica  prophesied,  "That  a  Prophet wouM 
be  born  of  a  Virgin."  Erylhreea,  a  Babylo- 
Diao,  foretold  a  great  part  of  the  Christian 
religion,  ih  verses  recorded  byEuscbius;  the 
first  letters  of  which,  being  pat  together, 
make  the  words,  '*  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Saviour: '»  and  Persica  foretold,  "That  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  would  prove  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Gentiles.'* 

The  Italian  word,  Sibylla,  is  Oriental ;  and 
signifies,  a  Gleaner  of  ears  of  corn. 
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Christ  and  his  Disclpies,  by  Bonifazio— 
Lucretia,  by  Vasari— Leda,  by  the  same 
master— Troy  in  flames,  by  Baroccio— a 
Presepio  by  Tibaldi,  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  scholars—and  Biana'sBalb,  by 
Poelenburg.    This  room  liltewise  con- 
tains a  Sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  found 
in  Adrian's  Mausoleum;  and  therefore 
supposed  to  have  held  his  ashes.  Third 
room,    A  Story  from  Arioslo,  by  Lan- 
franco— S.  Francesco  and  Angels,  by 
Annibale  Caracci  !-S.  Antonio  preaching 
to  the  Fishes,  by  Paolo  Veronese!— a 
Portrait,  by  Andrea  Sacchi!— a  Portrait, 
byPietro  da  Cortona !— Head  of  Raphael, 
bf  himself  l—Pordenone  and  his  Family, 
by  himself!— the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Garofolo- the  same  subject, 
by  Giovanni  Bellino— the  same  subject, 
by  Frangi— HeadofPetrarca,by  Holbein 
—two  Pictures, by Gentileschi—theHoly 
Family,  by  Palma  Giovane— St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  other  Saints,  by  Parmigianino 
—the  Last  Supper,  School  of  Titian- 
Si.  John,  by  Paolo  Veronese— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Pomarancio— Lucretia,  by 
Bronzino— and  the  Holy    Family,  by 
Luini    Fontana.    Fourth   room.    The 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Raphael!! 
— Ihesamesubject,  by  vandyck!— Circe, 
by    Dosso    Dossi— the    Visitation,    by 
Rubens!— Saul  andDavid,  byGiorgione! 
St.  Cecilia,  by  Domenichino!— St.John, 
copied  from  Raphael,  by  Giullo  Romano 
— Europa,  by  the  Cav.   d'Arpino— the 
Flagellation,  by  Sebastiano  del  Plombo 
—a  Group  of  Persons  eating,  by  Tenlers 
—the  Birth  of  the  Madonna,  School  of 
Titian— two  of  the  Apostles^in  seprate 
pictures,  by  Michael  Angelo— Vanity,  by 
Luini— and  a  Head,  by  Paris  Bordone. 
Fifth  room.    Four  oval  Pictures,  by  Al- 
bano!!  the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus, 
l)y  Andrea  del  Sarto— the  Holy  Family, 
School  of  Raphael— the  same  subject, 
by  Lorenzo  Tecreti— the  Woman  de- 
tecledin  Adultery,  by  Bonifazio-St.John, 
by  Giulio  Romano— Battle  of  Constan- 
tino, by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino- Venns,  by 
Padovanini- the  Holy  Family,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo— and  Lucretia,  School  of 
Guidol  Sixth  room.    The  Fornarina, 
by  Giulio  Romano— and  several  Pictures 
of  Venus,  etc.,  by  various  masters. 
Seventh  room.    Sacred   and    Profane 
Love,  by  Titian!!— Portrait  of  Ca>sar 
Forgia,  by  Raphael!!— Portrait  of  a  Car- 
dinal, by  Raphael— Portrait,  by  Porde- 


none!— the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Titian — a 
Boy  with  Flowers,  by  Caravaggio! — ^a 
Faun,  by  Lodovico  Caracci! — the  noly 
Family,  by  Agostino  Caracci — and  a 
Cabinet  Picture,  representing  the  Re- 
surrection   of  Lazarus,  by  the    same 
master.  Eighth  room.  The  Graces,  by 
Titian!!— the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Guer- 
cino!  the  Saviour  on   the  Cross,  by 
Vandyck!— Cattle,  by  Paul  Potter! — a 
Small  Head  of  Christ,  by  Carlo  Doici! — a 
Small  Head  of  the  Madonna,   by  the 
same  master!— Samson,  by  Titian    (a 
Sketch}— Portrait  of  Gosimo  de'  Medici, 
by  Bronzino — the  Resurrection  of  La- 
zarus, by  Garofollo^the  Magdalene,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto— the  Flagellation,  by 
Garofolo— two    Portraits    painted     on 
marble,   by  Bronzino — and  the   Holy 
Family,  by  Caravaggio.    Ninth  room. 
A  Concert,  by  Leonello    Spada! — the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  €arlo 
Dolci!— Lot   and    his    Daughters,    by 
Gherardo  delle  Notti— the  Holy  Family, 
by  Veouti— the  same  subject,  by  Scipio 
Gaetano — the  same  snbject,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto— the  same  subject,  by  Giovanni 
Bellino— the  Wife  of  Titian,  by  himself 
—the  Holy  Family,  by  Garofolo— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Frangi — ^ 
the  Ascension,  by  Taddco  Zuccari — and~ 
a  Cook,  by  Caravaggio. 
U^Palazzo  Seiarra.  The  second  Storey  %. 
of  this  Edifice  contains  a  small   but  ^ 
choice  collection  of  Pictures;  the  greater 
part  of  which  once  enriched  the  Palazzo 
Barberini.  First  room,  Christ  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino — St.  Bar- 
bara, by  Pietroda  Cortona— iVolt    me 
tangere,  by  Garofolo ! — the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Giovanni  Bellino — a  fine 
copy  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Carlo 
Napolitano— S.    Sebastiano,   by   Pietro 
Perugino— Christ  and  the  Woman^  of 
Samaria,,  by  Garofolo! — S.  Francesco 
and  an  Angel,  by  Carlo  Veneziano — 
Abraham's  Sacrifice,  by  Gherardo  delle 
Nolti— Raphael's  Forruarina,  by  Giulio 
Romano — a  small  Picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Titian — 
another  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Bassano 
—another  of  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,    by  Bassano — a    large  Antique 
Painting,    subject   unknown.    Second 
room,    A  Small  Landscape,  by    Paul 
Brill— two  Landscapes,  by  Claude  Lor- 
rain !— two  ditto,  by  Fiammingo— two« 
of  a  larger  size,  by  Both!— Cupid,  by  the 
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Cat.  Undi— two  small  Landscapes,  by 
Brceghel!  and,  between  them,  a  small 
Claude— a  Landsca|)e9 by  Nicolas Poussin 
—several  other  Landscapes;  and  a  Pic- 
ture representing  the  Church  ofGesu, 
daring  the  Canonisation  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  $•  Francesco  Saverio :  the  archi- 
tectural part  of  this  painting  is  by  Ga- 
tiaoi,  and  the  figures  are  by  Andrea 
Sacchi.  Third  room*  The  Holy  Fa* 
milf,  by  Frangi— Noah  intoiicated,  by 
ADdrea  Sacchi— the  Flagellation,  by 
Leonello  Spada— Cleopatra,  by  Lan- 
fraoco !— the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Baroccio — the  Saviour  between 
Aogels,  by  Fiammingo— Samson,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  either  by 
Carocelli,  or  Guercino  1— Moses,  by 
Guidol— the  Holy  Family,  by  Albanol^ 
aod  our  Saviour,  the  lladonna,and  other 
SaiDts,  by  Albert  Durer.  Fourth  room. 
Vanity  and  Modesty,  by  Leonardo  da 
ViDcilll— 4>amblers  cheating  a  Youth, 
by  Caravaggio  1 !  I— Coi\iugal  Love,  by 
Agostitto  Caracci— the  Magdalene,  by 
4i<iidoJ— St.  James,  by  Guercino— the 
death  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  Albert 
Durer— 4be  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Garofolo  1— Titian,  and  his  Family,  by 
himself!— Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  TitianI 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus  (a  Sketch),  by 
Nicolas  Poussin  l—ibeMcuidalena  delie 
\  radici,  by  Guido!!— S.  Girolamo,  by 
Gaercinoi— St.Mark,bydittoI-SUJohn, 
by  ditto! — two  Shepherds  of  Arcadia 
cootemplating  a  Human  Skull,  by 
$chidone(')— Portrait  of  a  Youth,  by 
BaphaeU— Head  of  St.  John  after  De* 
capitation,  by  Giorgione— the  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  and  St.  John,  by  Fra  Bar- 
(olommeo;  together  with  Small  Pic- 
^lures,  by  Breughel,  Albano,  etc.  i 

/  PiUaxzo  Doria.  This  magnificent  ]^a- 
lace  eontains  a  large  and  fine  collection 
of  Pictures;  among  which  lare  the  most 
celebrated  Landscapes  at  Rome.  The 
firft Mpartment,  shown  to  strangers,  is 
ornamented  with  a  Painting  on  theCeil- 
iBg,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  it  represents 
Noah*8  Sacrifice.  The  second  apartment 
contains  Landscapes  in  tempera,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin,  Clccio  Napolltano, 
etc.  The  third  apartment  likewise 
eontain&  Landscapes,  by  Gasparo  Pous- 
sin; and  a  Picture,  by  Casliglione,  of  a 

(OHic  skoll  rests  upon  a  tomb  bearing  (his 
■aicnpfMxi,  **  I,  tooj  wasof  ArcaJia." 


Female  Turk  on  horseback!  Fourth 
apartment.  The  marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rtoe,  by  Scipio  Gaetano— ti^o  Small 
Landscapes,  by  Both ;  one  of  which  re- 
presents the  Repose  in  Egypt,  the  other 
the  Fable  of  Mercury  and  Herse.  Fifth 
apartment.  Endyroion,  by  Guercino— 
Portrait  of  a  Udy,  by  Titian— Portrait 
of  Macchiavelli,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  I— 
Portrait  ofDonna  Olimpia  Maldachini,^^) 
artist  unknown—Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Paolo  Veronese— the  Death  of  Abel,  by 
Salvator  Rosa  I— Christ  bearing  his 
Cross,  by  Frangipani— ^lansenius,  by 
Titian— Portraits  of  Bartolo  and  Baldo, 
in  the  same  picture,  by  Raphael!!— 
Icarus  and  Dssdalus,  School  of  Andrea 
Sacchi— the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Vasari— a  Landscape,  by  Both— Head 
of  a  Lady,  by  Titian- a  Pietd,  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracci!— a  Landscape,  by  Both— 
Diana  andEndymion,  by  Rubens —  Por- 
trait, by  Vandyck— Portrait  by  Titian— 
Portrailof  a  Gentleman  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  by  Titian— Portraitof  a  celebrated 
Widow,by  Vandyck~S. Girolamo,  by  An- 
nibale  Caracci.  Sixth  apartment.  Por- 
trait, by  Rubens,  of  his  Wife- Portrait, 
likewise  by  Rubens,  of  a  gentleman  with 
gloves— Portrait,  by  Holbein,  of  his  Wife 
—andSemiramis,  Caracci  School.StfveniA 
apartment.  Jacob's  Journey,  by  Bas- 
sano— Icarus  and  DsBdalus,  by  Albano— 
a  Presepio,  by  Bassano— Bathsheba,  by 
Bronchuest— the  Holy  Family,  by  Lodo- 
vico  Caracci — and  Grecian  Charily,  by 
Valentin.  Gallery.  Fir  it  division.  The 
Visitation,  by  Garofolo— the  Madonna, 
by  Sassoferrato!— a  Landscape,  by  Do- 
menichinol-two small  oval  Landscapes, 
by  ditto!— the  Confessor  of  Ruben;:, 
by  the  latter!— the  Magdalene,  bt 
Titian— the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Annl- 
bale  Caracci ! ! !— a  large  and  splendid 
Landscape,  by  Claude!!!— the  Visita- 
tion, by  Annibale  Caracci !  I !— St.  John 
Baptist,  by  Valentin— the  Assumption 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racclM!- S.  Francesco,  and  Angels, 
by  Annibale  Caracci!! I— Lot  and  his 
Daughters,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti  !— 
two  Landscapes,  by  Both— Christ  borne 
to  the  Sepulchre,  by  Annibale  Caracci!!: 
the  Death  of  Tancred,  by  Guercino— the 
Fiativity,   by   Annibale    Caracci ! !  I  — 

(*)  The  Favourite  of  InnccentX.,  and  his 
8iiter4n-law. 
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St.  Roccoy  by  Schidone— the  Adoration 
or  the  Magi,  by  Annibale  Caracci  Ml— a 
large  an(isplendid  Landscape,  by  Claude, 
representing  a  Sacriflce  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo  11  !!—Sketch,  by  Correggio,  of 
Yirtaeand  other  Figures.  The  second 
diviswnofthe  Gallery  contains  Frescos 
on  the  Ceiling,  by  Melani;  but  no  easel 
pictures.  Third  dtvmow.— A  beautiful 
Landscape,  by  Claude,  with  Figures  by 
Filippo  Lauri,  representing  the  Repose 
in  Egypt!!!— a  half-length  Female  Fi- 
gure, by  Murillo  !— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Garofolo— a  Head,  by  Rubens— a  Magda- 
lene, by  Feti— the  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents,  by  Luca  Giordano — a  Land- 
scape, by  PaulBrill !— the  Prodigal  Son, 
by  Guercino!— a  Landscape,  by  Torre- 
giani!— two  Small  Landscapes,  by 
Claude!— the  Magdalene,  by  Annibale 
Camas— St.  Agnesv  by  Guercinol— the 
Madonna  adoring  the  sleeping  Saviour, 
by  Guido!— Pope  Panfili,  by  Vela^^quez 
—the  Madonna,  by  Parmigianino— 
Marsyas  teaching  Olympus  to  blow  the 
Dorian  Flute,  by  Annibale  Caracci— a 
PresepiOj  by  Parmigianijio— a  large  and 
sublime  Landscape,  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
called  hi sjBe{t.farto .'///— a  Landscape,  by 
Both,  with  Figures  representing  Christ 
in  the  Wilderness,  attended  by  Angels — 
four  Misers  counting  money,  attributed 
to  Mane.«€alco  of  An  vers!— a  half-length 
figure  of  a  Faun,  with  Pan's  Pipe,  School 
of  Rembrandt- the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
Jesus,  and  Saints,  by  Lodovico  Caracpi. 
Fourth  division*  An  Ecce  Homo,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci— the  Holy  Family 
with  two  Angels,  by  FraBartolommeo-^ 
the  Earth,  being  one  of  the  four  Ele- 
ments painted  by  Breughel! — a  Land- 
scape, with  figures  of  a  Hermit,  etc.  by 
Domenichino !— Susanna,  by  Annibale 
Caracci— The  Air,  by  Breughel !—« 
Landscape  w^ith  Figures  on  the  side  of 
a  river,  by  Domenichino!!— Samson,  by 
Guercino— Noah's  Ark  by  Bassano — Fire, 
by  Breughel!— two  Small  Landscapes, 
by  Both— an  An^el  visiting  St.  Peter 
when  in  Prison,  by  Lanfranco!— a  Small 
Picture  of  our  Saviour,  on  the  Cross,  by 
Michael  Angelo!— the  Garden  of  Eden, 
by  Breughel !— Abraham's  Offering  of 
his  Son,  by  Titian  1 1— Water,  being  the 
fourth  Element  painted  by  Bi^eughel! — 

(')  This  Mosaic  is  supposed,  by  Winckel- 
luaoD,  to  represent  the  arrival  of  Mcnelaus 


aWeddlngFeast,byTeniers!!— aWoman 
catching  Pleas,  by  Gherardo  delle  NotU 
•—the  Maddalena  sedente,  by  Cara- 
vaggio !— Queen  Giovanna  of  Arragon, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— a  Copy  of  the 
Aldobrandfni  Marriage,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin— Portrait  of  a  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
by  Tintoretto— Portrait  of  an  old  Man 
with  a  Beard,  by  Titian— the  Deposition 
from  theCross,by  Padovanino— and  the 
Holy  Family  and  St.  Catherine,  by 
Titian. 

Palazzo  Bracciano.  This  spacious 
Mansion,  built  by  the  Chigi  Family,  was 
purchased  and  fitted  up  with  peculiar 
taste  and  magnificence  by  the  late 
Duke  di  Bracciano.  The  Quadrangle 
and  Staircase  are  ornamented  with  an- 
cienland  modern  Sculpture  ;and  among 
the  Paintings,  in  the  rooms  usually 
shown  to  Strangers,  are  the  following. 
First  room.  Two  Landscapes,  by 
Claude,  one  of  which  is  very  beautiful 
—the  Holy  Family,  by  Giovanni  BelliDo 
' — the  Magdalene,by  Murillo — ^andChrist 
with  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Pietro 
daCortona.  Second  room.  Cleopatra, 
by  Guido!— the  Madonna  and  Inrant 
Jesus,  by  Sassoferrato!— Painting  and 
Sculpture,  by  .Guercino— <:hildren,  by 
Giulio  Romano— S.  Gregorio,  by  Cara- 
vaggio— S.  Girolamo,  by  Guercino— a 
large  Picture,  by  Schidone — the  Mar- 
riage of  St. Catherine,  by  Parmigianino 
and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Giulio  Roma- 
no. Third  room.  Several  interesting 
Portraits;  among  which  are  two  Heads, 
by  Luini;  one  by  Raphael  I  and  one,  by 
Velasquez,  representing  Innocent  X., — 
two  full  length  Portraits  by  Vandyck — 
and  a  beautiful  miniature  Pteta^  by 
.Annibale  Caracci!!  Fourth  room.  The 
Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto! — the 
same  subject,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti — 
the  Madonna  and  ourSaviour,  by  Rubens 
—a  Piel9,  by  Bassano — two  Sea^ports, 
by  Fiammingo— a  large  Picture,  ^by 
Palma  Giovane— S.  Francesco,  by  Lo- 
dovico Caracci— and  a  Magdalene,  by 
Guido.  JAe/Sfe^  roomcontatnsa  Mosaic 
Pavement,  admirably  copied  from  that 
with  which  Sylla  is  supposed  to  have 
embellished  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Fortune  at  Palestrina.(')  The  sia^h 
apartment  (leading  to  the  ball-rooin) 

in  Egypt ;  but  Kirkcr  thinks  it  an  AHegory  : 
the  first  part  (bowing  the  evils  oocaiiMied 
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bis  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Pozzi.  In  the 
Bail  Room  is  a  Mosaic  Payement,  beau- 
tifoUy  copied  from  tbal  which  adorns 
the  Circular  Hall  of  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seam.  Here  are  several  pieces  of  modem 
Sculpture;  pre-eminent  among  which, 
is  the  Hercoles  of  Canova,  represented 
in  the  act  of  throwing  Lichas  into  the 
sea.  Here  likewise  are  some  ancient 
Statues,  and  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Do- 
menico  del  Frati  and  the  Cav.  Landi : 
the  Oval,  near  the  Group  of  Hercules 
and  Lichas,  is  by  the  latter.  The  room 
tommunieating  with  this  apartment 
has  a  Ceiling  painted  by  the  Cav.  Ca- 
nuccini ;  and  representing  the  Fable  of 
Cnpid  and  Psyche.  The  Pavement  is  a 
Copy  from  ancient  Mosaics: and  the 
room  in  the  $ame  l§ne  bepond  thie 
contains  an  ancient  Statue  of  a  Phi- 
losopher seated.  Beyond  the  ball-room, 
on  the  right,  is  a  Gallery  ornamented 
with  an  ancient  Statue  of'^a  Canephora, 
iDda  Celliitt  finely  painted  by  Palagi. 
-  Pdlaxxo  Colonna,  This  immense 
Structure  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Domut 
Comefli.  On  the  Staircase  is  a  Statue 
representing  a  Captive  (probably  taken 
from  the  Forum  of  Trajan) ;  and  flied  in 
the  Wall,  opposite  to  the  door  of  en- 
traace,  is  a  Basso-rilievo  of  porphyry, 
representing  the  Head  of  Medusa,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  likeness  of  Nero.  The 
ante-room  to  the  Gallery  contains  se- 
veral Pictures;  among  which  are, 
Calvin,  by  Titian— Luther,  by  the  same 
artist— Cain  and  Abel,  by  Andrea  SacchI 
— Europa,  by  Albano— a  Peasant  eating, 
attributed  to  Annlbale  Caracci— and  a 
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by  Fortune  when  adverse;  the  second,  the 
ttcrifices  offered  to  render  her  propitious  ; 
andfhe  third,  the  sotemnitiesused  in  thank- 
ing her  for  fSivours  bestowed.  The  Car- 
dinal de  PolignaG  supposes  it  to  represent 
the  EzpeditioQ  of  Alexander  to  the  Temple 
of  Japtter-Aminon:  and  the  AbMBarflieleny 
(in  conseqaeuce,  perhaps,  of  observing  that 
several  of  the  iSgiires  are  in  the  Roman 
military  garb,  and  that,  above  the  gate  of  .a 
building  ornamented  with  four  Egyptian  sta- 
tues, is  a  Roman  Eagle)  supposes  the  subject 
to  be  Adrian's  Travels  in  Egypt ;  anci  thus 
far  seems  certain,  that  the  scene  lies  in  the 
Island  of  Elephantine,  near  Syeoe,  and  below 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  Mo  aics  were  used  in 
Persia  during  the  time  of  Artaxcrxes;  and 
theme  the  art  of  making  them  was  probably 


Portrait,  by  Paolo  Veronese.  The  Co- 
lonna Gallery  (with  respect  to  size  and 
architecture,  the  finest  apartment  at 
Rome)  measures,  in  length,  two  hundred 
and  nine  Paris  feet;  and,  in  breadth, 
thirty-five :  at  each  extremity  is  a  Ves- 
tibule, separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Gallery  by  Columns  and  Pilasters  of 
giallo  antico.  The  Celling  is  well  paint- 
ed; and  represents  the  sanguinary  Battle 
of  Lepanto,  fought  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras ; 
and  among  the  Pictures  and  Statues 
which  embellish  this  aparlment  are  the 
following  i—a  Landscape,  by  Nicolas 
PottSfiui---ditto,  by  Vander  Werf— Land- 
scapes, byGasparo  Poussin,  Orizonte, 
Paul  Brill,  Breughel,  Berghem,  etc.,— 
the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  St.  John, 
hyRomanelli— St.  Peterwith  the  Angel, 
by  Lanfranco^tbe  Magdalene  in  glory, 
by  AnnibaleCaracci— S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Guerctno— St.  John  in  the  Desert,  by 
Salvator  Bosa— Caesar  sacrificing,  by 
Carlo  Maratta—and  a  Sketch  by  Titian, 
of  himself  and  his  Family  at  their  de- 
votions. Statues  of  Venus,  Germanicus, 
Trajan,  and  Flora ,  together  with  that  of 
a  Recumbent  Female,  supposed  to  be 
Grecian  sculpture. 

The  Palace  likewise  contains  a  small 
Column  of  rosso  antico,  called  the  Co- 
lonna Belltcd,  which  once  stood  before 
the  Temple  of  Bellona;  and  near  what 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Site  of 
that  Temple,  the  Column  in  question 
wasifouBd.(0 

Palazzo  GiuBtiniani,  This  Edifice 
stands  on  the  site  of  ^'ero's  Baths;  (>) 
whence  several  of  the  Antiquities  of  its 

transport  :d  to  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
But  the  Mosaic  at  Pale&lrina  scemti,  from 
the  shape  of  the  Greek  letters  (particularly 
the  Ejtsilon  and  Sigma),  in  which  the  names 
of  the  animals  represented  are  specified,  to 
be  rath?r  of  the  second  century  than  older, 
in  which  case  this  Mosaic  must  have  been 
made  long  after  Sylla's  time,  and  probably 
during  the  reign  of  Adrian .  It  is  worth  notice 
that  tue  writer  of  the  History  of  Aoimais  in 
Greek  (by  name  ^lian)  was  a  native  of 
Prxneste,  and  the  contemporary  of  Adrian. 

(<)  When  Rome  declared  war  against  a  fo- 
reign enemy,  an  arrow  was  shot  from  the  top 
of  IheColuma  which  stood  before  the  Temple 
of  Bellona:  and  Livy  mentions  (lib.  i.)  that  a 
javelin  thrown  toward  an  enemy's  territory 
was  a  declaration  of  war. 

(*)  Nero*s  Baths  wererestored  by  Alexander 
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Museum  were  taken :  but  as  the  'taiajor 
part  have  been  sbid,  little  now  remains 
worth  notice,  except  a  Group  in  the 
Hall  of  entrance,  representing  two  War- 
riojrs  fighting ;  and,  in  the  other  Apart- 
ments, a  Grecian  Statue,  with  the  arms 
elevated— a  Group  called  Conjugal  Love 
— ^  Bust  of  Scipior-a  Statue,  called 
Paris— ditto,  of  a  Goat-^i  Group  repre- 
senting Hercules  and  Cerberus — and  the 
Statue  ofa  sleeping  Female. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Luigi  de*  Frdncesi,  The 
aecond  Chapel  on  the  right  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Entrance  to  this  Church  contains 
Frescos,  by  Domenichino;  which  repre- 
sent the  Alms-deeds,  Death,  and  Apo- 
theosis of  St.  Cecilia,  with  other  circum- 
stances relative  to  her,and  her  Husband, 
St.  Valerian. 

.  Palazzo  JIfosstmt-Hjelebrated  for 
containing  the  Statue  of  a  Discobolus, 
in  white  marble,  copied  from  that,  in 
bronze,  by  Myron ;  and  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  sculpture  in  Romelll  It  was 
found  on  the  Esquiline  HilL  On  the 
back-front  of  the  Palazzo  Massimi  are 
Frescos,  by  Caravaggio ! 

Palazzo  Braschi,  This  magnificent 
Structure,  built  after  the  designs  of  the 
Cav.  Morelli,  is  adorned  by  a  Staircase 
particularly  beautiful, both  with  respect 
to  its  construction  and  its  decorations; 
among  the  latter  of  which  are  sixteen 
Columns  of  red  Oriental  Granite;  ^Pilas- 
ters of  the  same;  and  four  antique 
Statues,  namely,  Commodus»  Ceres, 
Achilles,  and  Pallas,  in  the  apartments 
up-stairsave  IhefollowingPictures :  The 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Sasso- 
ferrato— the  same  subject,  by  Guido— 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour^  and  Saints, 
by  Garofoio— two  fine  Portraits,  by 
Vandyck— Delilah  and  Samson,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio—the  Miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishej,  by  Garofoio !— the  Woman  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  by  Titian  J— the 
Madonna  and  Angels,  by  Murillol! — the 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Fra  Barto- 

Severus ;  they  eicleoded  to  the  Piazza  Ron^ 
diiiini ;  oear  which  spot,  in  a  PubHc-house, 
contiguous  to  the  Church  of  the  Maddalena, 
part  of  their  remains  may  betrac<?d.  They 
must  have  been  sumptuously  ornamented, 
judging  by  the  number  of  fine  statues,  busts, 
and  Bassi-riiievi,  found  in  them. 

(>)  A  mutilated  Statue,  commonly  called 
Pasquin,  which  rests  against  one  of  the 
exterior  Walls  of  the  Braschi  Palac^,  is  sop- 


iommeo— the  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Ga- 
lilee, by  Garofoio!— S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Fiammingo— Copy,  by  one  of  the  Ca- 
racci  School,  of  a  Holy  Family  painted 
by  Raphael— Lucrelia,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese—and the  Crucifixion,  by  Tinto- 
retto. 

An  unfinished  apartment  of  this 
Palace  contains  a  celebrated  Colossal 
Statue  of  Antinous,  in  the  character  of 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian,  Bacchus  :  it  was 
found  in  the  Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  at 
Palestrina,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.;  is  of  beautiful  Greek  marble, 
and  about  eleven  English  feet  in  height. 
The  left  band  once  held  a  thyrsus  of 
bronze;  and  close  to  the  left  leg  stands 
the  mystic  Basket  of  Bacchus.  The 
brons^e  drapery,  which  originally  cover- 
ed part  of  this  figure,  is,  like  the  thyr- 
sus, lost;  the  face  and  hair  precisely 
resemble  the  Alto-rilievo  of  Antinous  in 
the  Villa  Albani !  the  character  is  beau- 
tiful ;  the  position  grand  affd  imposing ; 
the  execution  delicate;  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  marble  perfect;  in  shorC» 
this  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Flaxman,  the  finest  of  all  the  existing 
statues  of  Antinous.O) 

1/  Palazzo  Famese.  This  immense  Pa-    I 
lace,  commenced   by  Sangallo,   and 
finished  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Giacomo 

4  della. Porta,  is  a  peculiarly  fine  piece  of 
architecture.(>)  Before  it  stand  two 
magnificent  oval  Basils  of  Egyptian 
granite  (above  Seventeen  feet  in  length, 
and  in  depth  between  four  and  five), 
which  were  found  in  Caracalla's  Baths  , 
and  in  the  Quadrangle  is  the  Sarco- 
phagus of  C»ciiia  Metella,  made  of 
Parian  marble,  and  found  in  her  Monu- 
me;nt.  The  Gallery  aJ>ove  stairs  is 
ornamented  with  some  of  the  most 
admired  Frescos  in  Rome,  executed  by 
Annibale  Caracci  and  his  scholars.  The 
centre  piece  on  the  Ceiling  represents 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  i 
Other  paintings  represent  Paris  re- 

po«ed(judging  by  what  remains)  to  have  been 
originally  a  splendid  work,  rcpresentiog 
Menel^us  with  the  dead  body  of  Patroelus. 

(a)  Most  of  the  materials  for  buikling  the 
Farnese  Palace  were  taken  from  the  Colos- 
seum and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus :  indeed 
the  Colosseum,  during  many  yesu^,  seemt  to 
have  been  considered  merely  as  a  stooe- 
quarry. 
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ceiring  the  golden  Apple  from  Mercury 
—Pan  ofTering  goat-skins  to  Diana- 
Galatea,  with  Tritons,  Nymphs,  and 
Loves — JupiterandJuno—Apoiloflaying 
Itorsyas— Boreas  carrying  offOrythia— 
Diana  and  Endymion — Eurydice  re- 
called to  the  Shades  Below — ^Europa  on 
the  9ull — ^Aurora  and  Gephaius  in  a 
cbariot.  Titan  asleep,  and  Cupid  flying 
with  a  basket  of  roses— Venus  and 
Anchises— Hercules  and  lole— Cupid 
binding  a  Satyr— Salmacis  and  Herraa- 
pfaroditus — Syrinx  turned  into  reeds  by 
Pan— Leander,  conducted  by  Cupid, 
swimming  to  visit  Hero — Perseus  and 
Andromeda — Combat  between  Perseus 
and  Phineas — Folypbemos  playin*^  on 
the  Syringa,  to  charm  Galatea— Poly- 
phemus hurling  the  fragment  of  a  rock 
at  Aci»— Jupiter  and  Ganymedes— and 
Byacinthns  and  Apollo.  Another  apart^ 
meat,  called  II  Gabinetto,  contains 
fine  Frescos,  by  Annibale  Caracci;  name- 
ly»  flercoles  supporting  the  Celestial 
Glohe— Ulysses  delivering  his  compa- 
BioDsfirom  Circe — the  same  Hero  passing 
the  Islands  of  the  Sirens— Ana  pins  and 
Amphinomus  saving  their  Parents  from 
Death,  during  an  Eruption  of  iEtna— 

^  Perseus  beheading  Medusa— and  Her- 
cules Wrestling  with  the  Nemsan  Lion. 
The  Ornaments  in  cMaro  aeuro,  which 
divide  these  paintings,  are  beautifully 

1^  executed. 

f^  Palazzo  Spado,  The  ground  floor  of 
*this  Edifice  contains  two  rooms  filled 
with  Sculpture.  In  the  first,  is  a  Copy 
of  the  head  of  Laocoon,  and  a  Statue  of 
Antisthenes  seated !!  In  the  $eeond»  are 
eight  Bassi-rilievi,  found  in  the  Temple 
ofBacehos!  I  and  a  Colossal  Statue  of 
a  Warrior  holding  a  Globe,  supposed 
(though  without  sufficient  aothority)  to 
represent  Pompey,  and  to  be  the  figure 
at  whose  base  Cassar  fell  I !  This  Statue, 
according  to  report,  was  found  in  a 
Yault,  under  the  Strada  de'  Lenta ri, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino.  Among 
the  Pictures  upstairs  the  following  are 
some  of  the  most  striking :  First  room, 
David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  by 
Goercino ;  and  Roman  Charity,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio.  Second  room,  Judith  with 
the  Bead  of  Holofernes,  by  Guido^Lu- 
cretia,  by  ditto  t — the  head  of  Seneca, 
by  Salvator  Rosa— a  Landscape,  by  Te 
niers— Jacob  at  the  Well,  by  Nicolas 
Poassin— and  Time  unvcHing  Truth,  by 


Albano.  JAirdroom.  A  Mother  teach- 
ing her  Child  to  work,  by  Caravaggio  I ! 
—the  Saviour  before  Pilate,  by  Gherardo 
delie  NottI— Beatrice  I'enci,  by  Paolo 
Veronese — and  Dido  on  the  Funeral 
Pile,byGuercino.  jFotirCAroom.  Por- 
trait of  Paul  III.,  by  Titian— ditto,  of 
Cardinal  Spada,  by  Guido— a  Snow  Piece, 
attributed  to  Teniers— the  Heads  of  two 
Boys,  attributed  to  Corregglo I!— The 
Magdalene,  by  Guercino— 4i  female  Mu- 
sician, by  Caravaggio— and  a  large  Pic- 
ture representing  the  Flight  of  Helen, 
by  Guido. 

Pataxxo  Mattei.  This  Palace  stands 
on  the  Site  of  the  Circus  Flaminius. 
The  Quadrangle  eihibits  an  .ancient 
and  valuable  Basso-rillevo  of  green  ba- 
salt, representing  an  Egyptian  sacrifi- 
cial procession !  and  on  the  Stairs  are 
two  antique  Seats  of  marble,  and  two 
fine  Bassi-rilievu  The  Corridor  above 
is  likewise  ornamented  with  Bassi-ri- 
lievi  ;  and  In  the  rooms  usually  shown 
to  Strangers  are  the  following  Paintings 
—Fish,  Poultry,and  Butcher's  Meat,  four 
Pictures,  all  by  Passeri— Charles  I.  and 
Charles  H.  of  England  (when  young),  by 
Vandyck— two  Landscapes,  attributed 
to  Passeri— a  Holy  Family,  of  the  Ca- 
racci School— Abraham's  Sacrifice,  by 
Guido— the  Nativity,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona-Hind  the  Cavalcade  of  Clement  VlIL 
and  the  Entry  of  Charles  V.  into  Bolo- 
gna, by  Tempesta.  The  Gallery  con- 
tains a  Bust  of  Cicero ;  and  its  Ceiling  is 
painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Paul 
Brill,  etc. 

Palaxxo  Costaguti,  Here  are  sii 
Ceilings  finely  painted  in  fresco ;  the 
first,  by  Albano,  represents  Hercules 
wounding  the  Centaur— The  second,  by 
Domenichino,  represents  Apollo  in  his 
Car;  Time  bringing  Truth  to  light ;  and 
Boys  with  lions*  skins,  Hercules'  club, 
etc.  1 !— The  third,  by  Guercino,  repre- 
sents RInaldo  and  Armida  1— The  fourth, 
by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,  represents  Juno 
nursing  Hercules>  This  room  likewise 
contains  Portraits  of  a  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  by  Titian ;  and  an 
interesting  Picture  of  a  Gipsy,  by  Cara- 
vaggio- The  fifth  Ceiling,  by  Lanfranco, 
represents  Justice  embracing  Peace — 
and  the  siith,  by  Romanelli,  represents 
Arion  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  preserv- 
ed by  a  dolphin. 

Palazzo  Falconieri,    The  Pictures 
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here,  collected  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  are 
very  numerous,  and  several  of  them 
very  valuable;  those ^of  the  Flemish 
School  especially.  T/ie  first  floor  con- 
tains, the  Visitation,  by  Daniello  da 
Yolterra— Christ  supping  with  the  Pil- 
grims, by  Paolo  Veronese,  who  has  in- 
troduced porjtrails  of  his  own  family 
into  the  picture — the  Last  Judgment, 
by  Tintoretto — the  Assumption,  by  Gui- 
do  !~^  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Andrea 
di  Salerno— a  fine  Bassano-^the  Daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  St. 
John  (the  latter  finely  executed),  by 
Guerclno— the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Al- 
bano!— the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and 
St.  John,  by  Murillo  I— Peace  and  Jus- 
tice, artist  doubtful—^  fine  Portrait,  by 
Titian — S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Domeni- 
chino— Semiramis,"  at  her  Toilet,  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  a  revolt,  by  Mengs 
— two  Portraits,  by  Paris  Bordone— a 
Landscape,  by  Salvator  Rosa-^ditto,  at- 
tributed to  Titian — ditto,  attributed  to 
Annibale  Caracoi — ditto,  by  Gasparo 
Poussin — the  Saviour  borne  by  Angels 
after  the  Crucifixion,  by  Correggio ! — 
two  Children,  by  Ditto !— a  Holy  Family, 
by  ditto  I— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  An- 
nibale Caracci— St.  John,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci— a  Picture  in  the  style  of  Mu- 
rillo, artist  unknown— a  Picture,  paint- 
ed by  Raphael  when  he  was  only  eigh- 
teen, before  he  quitted  the  School  of 
Perugino — and  another,  painted  after- 
wards, when  he  was  five-and-twenty— 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci  I— Sketch,  by  Correggio— a  Holy 
Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  by  Schidone !— Cupid 
mounted  on  anEagle,  by  Domenichino ! 
—a  HolyFamily,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  I— 
St.  John,  by  Correggio  I— three  Frescos, 
sketched  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  fi- 
nished by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo— St. 
John  preaching,  by  Rembrandt  i—fow 
Heads,  by  ditto,  one  being  bis  own  like- 
ness—a Landscape  with  Cattle,  by  Cnyp! 
-^<<a]iother,  with  Fishermen,  by  ditto! 

(•)In  order  to  see  Cardinal  Fesch's  pictures, 
it  18  requisite  to  apply  to  bis  Secretary  for 
permission ;  and  likewise  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  wish  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

(a)  Unless  the  Custode  be  apprised  before- 
hand, it  is  not  always  possible  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  Palazzo  Farnesina. 


—a  Landscape,  by  Paul  Potter — a  Phi- 
losopher, by  Gerard  Dow !— a  Battle,  by 
Wouvermans !— the  Caravan,  by  Adrian 
Vanderwelde !— a  Landscape,    by  Pad 
Potter!— the  Saviour  in  Prison,  by  Te- 
niers— a  Landscape,  by  Isaac  Van  Os- 
tade! — the  inside  of  a  Cottage,  or  Stable, 
by  Tenters !— Peter  denying  the  Sa\%>(ir, 
by  Gherardo  delle  Notti— the  Magdalene, 
by  Vandyck— insides  of  Churches,  by 
Peter  Neff— an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Rem- 
brandt—the Ascension,  by  Vandyck, 
etc.,  etc.      The  second  floor  has  not 
lately  been  shown  to  Foreigners;  but 
contained,  when  last  exhibited  to  pub- 
lic view,  a  Picture  of  Diana  and  other 
Figures,   by  Le  Sueur — Christ;  Mary, 
and  Martha,  by  the  same  master— the 
following  Pictures  by  Nicholas  Poussin; 
the  Holy  Family  with  Angels — Human 
Life  represented  by  the  four  Seasons  I — 
the  Deluge !— and  a  Landscape,  called 
Les    Chartreux  I  —  Landscapes,    by 
Claude,  etc.  etc.  (0 

x/Paktxzo  Famesina,{')  The  En-  ^ 
Yranee  Hall  of  this  Edifice  is  finely 
painted  in  Fresco,  by  Raphael  and  his 
Scholars,  who  have  represented  the 
History  of  Psyche.  On  the  Ceiling  are 
the  Council  and  Banquet  of  the  Gods— 
in  one  of  the  Angles  are  the  Graces; 
and  she,  whose  back  only  is  seen,  was 
executed  entirely  by  Raphael.  In  an 
adjoining  Room  is  his  Galatea,  colour- 
ed by  hhnself,  together  with  a  fine  Co- 
lossal Head  (in  one  of  the  Lunettes)' 
sketched  by  Michael  Angelo.  (3)  On 
the  Ceiling  of  this  room  are  Diana  in 
her  Car— and  the  Fable  of  Medusa— to- 
gether with  several  other  Ornaments, 
by  Daniello  da  Volterra,  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  and  Balthazar  Peruzzi.  The 
Hall  above  stairs  is  ornamented  with 
a  Painting  of  Vulcan*s  Forge,  by  Pe- 
ruzzi; and  a  Frieze,  executed  by  the 
Scholars  of  Raphael*  i/ 

Xy^Palazzo  CorsinL    This  noble  Palace,  V 
once  the  residence  of  Christina  of  Swe* 
den,  contains  a  magnificent  double  Stair- 

(3)  We  are  told  thatMtehael  Angelo,  think- 
ing tfie  figures  in  this  room  too  diminatiTe 
for  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
drew  the  above-named  Head,  in  order  lo 
make  Raphael  sensible  of  his  error;  aod  ^ 
Raphael  is  supposed  to  have  felt  the  criticism 
so  poignantly,  that  he  became  disgotted 
with  bis  work,  and  left  it  unfinished. 
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case,  which  leads  to  a  suite  of  Apart- 
ments enriched  with  some  good  Sculp- 
ture and  several  fine  Pictures.  Firtt 
Room.  A  Sarcophagus,  found  at  Antium  I 
— ^an  ancient  Mosaic— a  Bead,  copied 
O^om  Guldo,  in  modern  Mosaic— a  Bust, 
in  nero  antico.  Second  room.  The 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  hy  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta — Landscapes,  by  Orizonte,  etc. 
Third  room,  A  Head,  by  Rubens!— an 
Ecce  Homo,  by  Guercino ! ! !— <Christ 
before  Pilate,  by  Vandyck !— St.  Peter, 
by  Caravaggio— the  Holy  Family,  by  Ba- 
roceio — the  Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour, 
by  Caravaggio!  1 !— the  same  subject,  by 
Vandyck! — ^two  Small  Landscapes,  by 
Salvator  Rosa — two  Heads,  supposed  to 
represent  Luther  and  his  Wife,  by  Hol- 
bein—the Holy  Family,  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo ! ! — the  same  subject,  by  Garo- 
folo— Heathen  Divinities,  by  Albano  I— 
Portrait  of  Julius  II.,  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael—Portrait of  Philip  II.,  by  Titian— 
and  an  ancient  Consular  Chair,  of  Parian 
marble,  embellished  with  Bassi-rilievi ; 
and  found  on,  or  near,  the  site  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 
Fourth  room.  The  Madonna,  and  our 
Saviour,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a  Vestal, 
by  Carlo  Maralta— the  Holy  Family,  by 
ditto — Raphael's  Fomarina,  attributed 
to  Giulio  Romano— S.  Girolamo,  attri- 
buted to  T'itian-r.paul  III.>  attributed  io 
Raphael — the  Magdalene,  by  Baroccio— 
St.  John,  by  Guercino— the  Holy  Family, 
by  Bassan/d — the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
by  Guido!—aWild  Beast  Hunt,by  Rubens! 
—the  Decapitation  ofSt.  John,by  Guido! !  1 
—St.  Peter  and  S.  Agata,  by  Lanfranco— 
Head  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  by  Domeni- 
chino — ^a  Hare,  by  Albert  Durer ! !— and  a 
small  Statue  of  Christ,by  Michael  Angelo! 
Ft/YA  room.  The  Madonna,  by  Carlo 
Maratta— an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Carlo  Doloi  I 
—the  same  subject,by  Guido— two  Land- 
scapes, by  the  master  of  Claude  Lorrain — 
the  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
by  Guercino— and  the  Nativity,  by  Ghe- 
rardo  delle  Notti.  Sixth  room.  Portrait 
I  of  a  Lady,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— the 
Sons  of  Charles  V„  by  Titian— Cardinal 
Casliglione,  by  Raphael!— a  Cardinal, 
by  Domenichino— and  a  Dog^  of  Venice, 
by  Tintoretto.  Seventh  room.  The 
A^  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Mi  rillo !  I ! 


—a  Small  Picture  of  Christ,  etc.,l^y  Cor- 
reggio  1  a  Large  Landscape,  by  Gasparo 
Poussin!!  I— two  Landscapes,  by  Orizonte 
— Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Garofolo 
— the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci  l-^  Portrait,  by  Dome- 
nichino— Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc* 
tors,  by  Luca  Giordano— the  Woman  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  by  Titian !— and  S. 
Sebastiano,  by  Rubens.  Eiahthroom. 
A  Pietd^  by  Lodovico  Caracci  I— SL  John 
Baptist,  by  Caravaggio — two  Oval  Pic- 
tures by  Albano— Judith  with  the  Head 
of  Holofernes,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti ! 
— Love  sleeping,  by  Guido— Seneca  in 
the  Bath,  by  Caravaggio— Landscapes,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin— Peter  denying  Christ, 
by  Valentin— a  Sketch  for  a  Frieze,  by 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio !— and  Susanna, 
by  Domenichino.  Ninth  room.  Two 
Colossal  Heads,  by  Lodovico  Caracci-— 
four  Heads,  by  Parmigianino— a  large 
Picture,  by  Titian,  representing  Venus, 
etc.— Sheep,  etc.,  by  Teniers!— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Nicolas  Poussin— Prome- 
theus, by  Salvator  Rosar— the  Plague  at 
Milan,  by  Muratori — a  Landscape,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin !— and  two  Oval  Pictures 
of  Angels,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

Acettdemia  di  S.  huoa.  This  Aoa- 
demy,  and  theadjoining  Church  of  Saints 
Luca  and  Martina,  stand  near  the  Forum 
of  Augustus; 'and  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  foundations 
of  the  Secretarium  Senatua.  The  Aca- 
demy contains  the  Skull  of  Raphael— a 
celebrated  Picture,  by  that  Artist,  of  St. 
Luke  painting  (he  i^rtraits  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  and  Raphael 
looking  on  !(<)— a  Picture  of  Christ  with 
the  Pharisee,  by  Titian!- two  Land- 
scapes, by  Salvator  Rosa— ditto,  by  Gas- 
paro Poussin— two  Heads,  by  Angelica, 
one  being  her  own  Portrait— Models,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  of  some  of  hisFigures  in 
theCappella  de*  Principi  at  Florence; 
and  several  other  Interesting  pieces  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting.  The  Church 
of  Saints  Luca  and  Martina  contains  a 
Recumbent  Statue  of  the  latter  Sain|, 
under  the  great  altar,  by  Niccolo  Men- 
ghino;  and  here  likewise  lb  a  Subterra- 
nean Chapel,  made  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
at  his  own  expense. 

The  Roman  Accademia  delle  helU 


(>)Tbis  piolare  has  been  to  much  restored,  (hat  very  little  now  remains  of  the  ori^^nal 
paiiitiog,  by  Raphael. 
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Arti,  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  is  also  called  <*  Accademia  di 
S.  LucaT'  and  the  Students  belonging 
to  this  useful  establishment  receive, 
gratuitously,  theoretical  and  practical 
lessons  on  the  Art  of  Drawing.  This 
Academy  is  likewise  provided  with  able 
Masters,  who  instruct  their  Pupils  in 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture,  in  all 
it8branches,Geometry,Perspect'ive,and 
Optics,  Anatomy,  History,  Mythology, 
and  Costumes. 

Rome  contains  several  Hospitals:  that 
of  S.  Spirito  is  a  handsome  Ediflce,  and 
receives  Foundlings  and  Sick  Persons  of 
all  descriptions :  but  the  want  of  clean- 
liness in  this  Hospital  renders  it  a  dan- 
gerous place  to  visit.  TheBospiial  of 
S.  Michele,  also,  is  a  spacious  Building; 
and  receives  the  Sick,  the  Aged,  and  the 
Orphan  Poor;  the  last  of  whom  are  in- 
structed in  the  Arts  of  Painting,  and  of 
weaving  Tapestry. 

The  Mosaic  Manufacture,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Gav.  Gamuceini,  at  the 
Vatican,  is  well  worth  notice ;  as  are  the 
Studii  of  so  many  distinguished  Artists, 
that  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  particularise  them  all* 

The  pre-eminent  Sculptor  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  (1831)  is  the  Gav.  Tbor- 
waldsen ;  who  excels  in  every  branch  of 
his  sublime  Art:  and  whose  chisel  pro- 
duces Bassl-rilievi  which,  like  the  Fres- 
cos of  Raphael,  may  be  called  inimi- 
table. Other  distinguished  Sculptors 
are — the  Gav.  d'Esle— Finelli — Pozzi — 
Gibson— Gaputi,  celebrated  forworks  in 
bronze— Ho pfgarten  and  Jollage,  like- 
wise celebrated  for  works  in  bronze— 
and  Gioacchino  and  Pielro  Belli,  distin- 
guished for  the  elegance  of  their  works 
in  silver. 

The  most  eminent  Historical  Painter 
is  the  Gav.  Gamuecini(')— and  among 
others  who  excel  in  thi^  branch  of  their 
art  are,Minardi— Wicar— and  Overbeck. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  Land- 
scape Painters  are- Voogd- Werstap- 
pen — Teerllnk—  Ghauvin— Catel — and 
Caracciolo,  a  successful    imitator  of 

(')  The  Gav.  Gamuccini  has,  at  his  private 
House,  a  colleclion  of  Pictures,  by  the  most 
distinguished  matters ;  and  he  allows  these 
Pictures  to  be  seen  by  the  Public,  every 
Sunday  mornings  from  ten  till  two. 

(a)  A  List  of  the  Arli  its   resident  at  Rome, 


Glaude.— Keiserman  is  pre-eminent  as  a 
Landscape  Painter  in  Aquarella.  Sl- 
gnora  Bianca  Boni— land  Signora  Knri- 
chetta  Fioroni,are  good  Miniature  Pain- 
ters. {«) 

Girometti,  as  an  Incisore^  is  pre- 
eminent, both  for  Gamei  and  Intagli  of 
pietra  duror^and  Giovanni  Dies,  and 
Pestrini,  are  pre-eminent  for  Gamei  of 
Conchiglia. 

Paoletti  excels  in  the  art  of  making 
Pastes,  and  Sulphurs— and  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Sca^Hoto  and  Paint* 
ings  all'  EneauttOf  may  be  found  in 
the  Studio  of  Stefano  Angelini. 

Among  the  most  eminent  Mosaieisti 
is  Gioacchino  Barberi. 

Rome  is  usually  frequented  during 
winter  by  several  English  medical  men ; 
and  two  well-known  Physicians, Doctors 
Kissock  and  Thompson,  reside  there. 
M(>.  Baines,  likewise,  a  member  of  the 
English  College  of  Surgeons,  who,  in 
consequence  of  delicate  health,  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  an  extensile 
practice  in  England,  is  now  (1836)  set- 
tled at  Rome.' 

Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Go.,  the  princi- 
pal Bankers  in  this  Gity,  are  highly  re- 
spectable; and  likewise  particularly 
obliging  and  useful  to  the  British  Nation. 

Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Go.  are  also 
respectable  Bankers,  and  these  Gentle- 
men forward  Works  of  Art  to  Great 
Britain. 

•  Rome  contains  six  Theatres;  all  of 
which  are  open  during  Carnival,  and 
some  at  other  seasons. 

The  Carnival  usually  begins  eight  days 
previous  to  Ash  Wednesday ;  and  finishes 
with  Shrovetide.  During  this  period  of 
general  festivity,  the  Gorso,  a  flne  street 
extending  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  is  decorated  with 
tapestry  and  silk  hangings  from  every 
window  and  balcony ,(3)  enlivened  with 
military  bands  of  Music^  and  crowded 
with  Masqueraders,  in  carriages  and  on 
foot,  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  sun- 
set; during  the  latter  part  of  which  time 
liorse-races,  like  those  at  Florence,  are 

with  their  places  of  abode,  has  been  lately 
published. 

(J)  When  Triumphs,  and  other  public  Pro- 
cessionF,  took  place  in  ancient  Rome,  the 
streets  were  decorated,  as  at  the  present  day, 
with  veils,  or  bangiogps. 
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eihibiled.  Al  night  the  Teatro  Aliberti, 
a  Urge  and  handsome  edifice,  is  open 
Tor  maslt-balis :  and  though,  during  the 
three  last  days  of  Carnival,  the  crowd  of 
Masks  on  the  Corso,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  City,  is  great  beyond  conception, 
and  though  the  number  ofpersons  at  the 
mask-balls  often  exceeds  five  thousand, 
not  a  single  word  is  spoken  that  can 
hurt  the  most  delicate  ear,  nor  a  single 
Ibiogdone  that  can  tend  to  disturb  pab- 
lie  tranquillity. 

Another  Festival,  little  known  to 
Strangers,  but  well  worth  observation, 
from  being  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Saturnalia^  Is  that  celebrated  on  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays,  during  the  month 
of  October,  either  in  the  Borghese  Park, 
or  on  the  Monte  TesSaccio.  This  hill 
contains  the  Public  Wine-Vaults  of 
Rome,  and  from  being  composed  of 
large  fragments  of  pottery,  between 
which  the  air  constantly  penetrates,  is 
pecaliarly  fitted  for  its  present  use;  as 
an  iDvariable  and  surprising  coolness  is 
preserved  beneath  its  surface.  When 
the  Festival  takes  place  on  this  Hill, 
tables  are  spread  with  ref\reshments ; 
and  hither  flock  the  whole  population 
of  Rome  and  its  environs,  to  regale 
themselves,  and  drink  wine  drawn  from 
tbe  vaults  beneath  their  feet.  Groups 
of  peasants,  attired  in  a  variety  of 
beautiful  costumes,  are  seen  dancing 
the  Sdltarello;  others  are  seated  in 
jovial  parties  round  the  tables;  and 
others  mingle  with  the  upper  ranks  of 
Romans,  who  leave  their  carriages  at 
the  foot  of  tbe  Hill,  and  stroll  about  to 
enjoy  the  scene;  while  the  Pyramid  of 
Cains  Cestius,  and  the  adjoining  Tombs 
of  the  Protestants,  by  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  these  Satornalian  rites,  ren- 
der them  more  interesting.  But  when 
this  Festival  takes  place  in  the  Borghese 
Park, a  more  pastoral  and  a  much  gayer 
sight  presents  itself;  as  peasants  and 
citizens  are  seen  feasting  on  simple 
fare,  and  forming  picturesque  groups 
on  the  greensward  under  the  shade  of 
stately  pine-trees;  while  parties  of  the 

(0  Pioelli  constantly  attended  Ibis  Festival, 
to  study  subjects  for  his  characteristic  pencil; 
and  late  io  the  spring,  parties  frequently  go 
to  dine  at  Monte  Testaocio,  taking  a  cold 
dinner  with  them. 

C*}  It  is  not  deemed  proper,  during  the  Holy 
Week,  to  appear  in  public  without  wearing 


Roman  youth  are  engaged  in  gymnastic 
eiercises,and  long  lines  of  carriages  en- 
liven the  grounds  thus  liberally  thrown 
open  for  the  amusement  ofthe  public.(') 

During  Lent  the  principal  amuse- 
ments are—  Church  Ceremonies ;  the 
Academy  of  the  Arcadians ;  the  Academy 
Tiberina;  the  music  (which  begins 
about  three  o*clock  every  afternoon, 
and  is  especially  good  on  Fridays)  at 
St. Peter's;  and  Concerts,  which  con- 
sist of  a  piano-forte  and  about  twentv 
singers,  who  manage  so  as  to  give  their 
voices  the  effect  of  a  full  band  of  instru- 
mental music.  They  chiefly  perform 
tbe  Marcello  Psalms ;  so  called  from  a 
nolde  Venetian  who  composed  this 
music,  which  is  particularly  fine.  In 
the  Church  of  Gesli,  likewise,  there  fre- 
quently is  fine  music  during  Lent. 

The  Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 
commence  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Sistina,  at  the  Vatican,  where  the 
Pope  officiates,  and  blesses  the  Palms : 
after  which,  the  Peutton  is  beautifully 
chanted.  In  order  to  see  thisFonction, 
which  represents  the  entry  of  t)ur  Sa- 
viour into  Jerusalem,  it  is  necessary 
for  Foreigners  to  go  at  nine  in  the 
morning.!*) 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  Holy  Week,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  the  Tenebrai^) 
and  the  iMiterare  are  sung  by  the  Pope's 
Choir  in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  (4)  and 
likewise  in  St.  Peter's. 

On  Boly  Thursday  Foreigners  should 
be  in  the  Cappella  Sistina  by  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  Cere- 
mony of  carrying  the  Host  to  the  Cap- 
pella Paolina ;  the  Illumination  of  that 
Chapel,  and  the  representation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  They  should  then  en- 
deavour to  obtain  front  seats  in  the  Log- 
gia, near  the  Court  leading  to  the  Mu- 
sed Chiaramonti ;  but,  if  unable  to  ac- 
complish this,  they  should  station 
themselves  near  the  steps  leading  to 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  covered  Gallery  not 
exposed  to  the  son,  in  order  to  see  the 
Benediction ;  which  takes  place  about 
noon,  and  is  a  peculiarly  nne  sight.  (5) 

mourning ;  and  wherever  tbe  Pope  offtdates, 
Ladies  are  directed  to  appear  in  Veils. 

(3)  The  LanientatkHis  of  Jeremiah. 

(4)  Aliegri'ft  Miserere  is  that  usually  sung 
in  the  Cappella  Sistina. 

(5)  On  quilting  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to 
obtain  Aront  seaU  in  the  Loggia,  tbe  best 
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Artcr  the  Benediction,  the  Pope  washes 
the  feet  of  thirteen  Pilgrims;  and  then 
waits  upon  them  while  they  dine.  To 
see  both  these  ceremonies  is  attended 
with  so  much  difflculty,  that  Foreigners 
would  do  well  to  relinquish  the  former, 
and  witness  the  latter,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two:  and, in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  they  should,  immediately  after  the 
Benediction,  ascend  the  Stairs  opposite 
to  those  leading  to  the  Museo  Chiara- 
monti;  and  then  turn  into  the  Loggia 
on  the  left  ;  which  leads  to  the  Sala 
Clementina,  or  Dinner-hall  of  the  Pil- 
grims. But'  it  is  necessary  to  wait  in 
the  Loggia  till  the  doors  of  the  Sala 
Clementina  are  Opened;  which  is  not 
till  after  the  Ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet  has  taken  place:  and  sometimes 
the  crowd  in  the  Loggia  is  very  unplea- 
sant. Persons  who  wish  to  see  both 
Ceremonies  should  lose  no  time  in  go- 
ing, immediately  after  the  Benediction, 
to  the  Apartment  adjoining  the  Sala 
Kegia,  where  the  Pilgrims*  feet  are 
usually  washed.(>) .  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  Tenehrw  and  Miserere  are 
again  sung  by  the  Pope's  Choir  in  the 
Cappelia  Sistina ;  after  which,  the  inside 
of  St.  Peter*s  is  illuminated  by  an  im- 
mense Cross,  thickly  studded  with  bril- 
liant lamps,  and  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  cupola.(>) 

On  Good  Friday,  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, Foreigners  should  go  to  the  Cap- 
pelia Sistina,  in  order  to  see  the  Host 
taken  by  the  Pope  from  the  Cappelia 
Paolina.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
■Tenebr<s  and  Mnerere  are  again  re- 
peated in  the  CappeHa  Sistina;  the  illu- 
minated Cross  is  again  displayed  in  St. 
Peter's;  aiid  about  half-past  seven,  in 
the  evening  of  this  day,  there  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  Arcadia. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  eight  o*ielock, 
Jews  and  Turks  receive  baptism  in  the 

way  is  to  descend  thA  first  Staircase  on  the 
left. 

(OWhen  the  Sovereign  resides  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  the  Palms  are  blessed  in  the  great 
Chapel  of  the  Pontifical  Palace  there:  and 
during  the  Pontifirafe  of  PItis  VIL  the  Pil- 
grims* feet  were  washed  in  an' Apartment 
contiguous  to  the  Sala  Clementina,  in  the 
Vatican. 

(»)  Tbisillmhination,  particularly  admired 
by  lovers  of  the  art  of  painling,  has  not 


Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano; 
where  during  the  morning  there  usually 
is  fine  vocal  music;  and  about  nine 
o'clock  the  Resurrection  Service  is  per* 
formed  in  the  Cappelia  Sistina,  by  the 
Pope,  Cardinals,  etc.  (3) 

On  Easter  Day,  before  nine  in  the 
morning.  Foreigners  should  be  at  St. 
Peter's,  in  order  to  procure  good  places 
for  seeing  the  Pope  enter  the  Church  in 
state ;  and  after  having  witnessed  this 
splendid  procession,  and  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host,  they  should  once  more 
place  themselves  either  in  the  Loggia 
near  the  Court  leading  to  the  Museo 
Chiaramontt,  or  opposite  to  the  Loggia, 
in  one  of  the  Arches  of  the  covered  Gal- 
lery below,  to  see  the  second  benedic- 
tion, and  obtain  a  good  view  of  tbe 
Piazza  di  S.  Pietro,  which,  on  Easter 
Day,  seldom  contains  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  persons,  soldiers 
inclusive.  Between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  the  Pope  returns  in  state  from 
the  interior,  of  St.  Peter's;  and  imme- 
diately ascends  to  the  Loggia  on  the 
outside  of  the  Church;  where  he  no 
soonerappears  than  all  the  troops  kneel ; 
and,  when  he  has  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing, the  drums  beat,  the  Cannon  of  St. 
Angelo  Qre,  and  the  bells  ring  in  every 
direction ;  while  the  superb  costume  of 
the  Pontifical  Court,  the  picturesque 
dresses  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  splen- 
did equipages  of  the  Cardinals,  foreign 
Princes,  etc,  render  this  scene  equally 
magnificent  and  impressive.  (4)  About 
half  an  hour  after  sunset  commences 
the  first  illumination  of  the  outside  of 
St. Peter's;  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  four  thousand  four  hundred  lanterns, 
lighted  by  men  suspended  on  tbe  out- 
side of  the  edifice  by  ropes,  and  drawn 
up  and  down  by  persons  stationed  with- 
in :  but  the  service  is  so  dangerous, 
that  these  lamp^lighters  receive  the  sa- 
crament before  they  begin  their  labour. 

taken  place  since  the  death  of  Pius  VIL 

(3)  When  the  Sovorciga  resides  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Palace  at  Moate  Cavallo,  this  service  is 
performed  there. 

(4)  Persons  who  wish  to  have  a  partica- 
lariy  fine  view  of  the  Pontifical  Court  on 
Easter-day,  shoaM  stand  near  the  foot  of 
the  Seala  Regia/ijT  great  staircase  of  tbe 
Vatican,  about  halfpast  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  see  tbe  Pope  and  bis  Attendants  descend 
the  staifs  on  their  way  to  St.  Peter's. 
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The  lamps  which  compose  this  first  i1- 
luminatioD  cast  a  light  somewhat  re- 
semhliDg  that  of  the  moon :  but,  at 
seyen  o'clock,  literally  in  one  moment, 
the  whole  scene  changes,  and  presents 
the  most  brilliant  spectacle  imaginable ; 
as  eyery  part  of  the  Church,  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  cross  on  the  cupola,  a|^- 
pears  one  blaze  of  fire.  The  materials 
which  compose  this  second  illumination 
are  pitch,  wood-shavingf,  and  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four  flambeaux,  so 
wonderftilly  managed  that  the  efffect  is 
perfection.  About  eight  o^clock  com- 
mence the  Fireworks  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  This  magnificent  sight  be- 
gins with  an  explosion,  called  the  Gi 
randola,  produced  by  four  thousand  five 
hundred  rockets,  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
present an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  A  va- 
riety of  beautiful  changes  then  take 
place,  and  the  whole  closes  with  a  se- 
cond Gitandtila,  appearing  to  convert 
the  very  Tiber  into  flames ;  and  throw- 
ing r^ected  light  upon  the  majestic 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  which  shines  bril- 
liantly amidst  the  seeming  conflagra- 
tion. (() 

These  Fireworks,  and  the  Illumination 
of  the  church,  are  repeated  on  St.  Peter's 
•day.(») 

On  Ascension-day,  the  Pope  usually 
officiates  at  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano ; 
and  gives  the  Benediction  from  the  great 
Loggia  on  the  outside  of  that  Church : 
helikewise  officiates  on  the  Festival  of 
Corpus  Domini,  when  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent Procession  in  the  Piazza  di  S. 


(<}  Persons  desirous  of  seeing  both  (he  IIIu- 
Diioation  and  the  Fireworks  to  advantage, 
slunld  go  in  ao  open  carriage  to  the  Piazza 
di  S.  PieCro  half  an  hour  after  sunset;  re- 
maining in  the  Piazza  till  the  second  Illu- 
mioation  of  the  Church  has  taken  place;  and 
tbeo  driving  quickly  to  (heir  station  for 
seeiog  the  Fireworks ;  passing  over  the  Poate 
Sitlo,  instead  of  (he  Ponte  St.  Angelo.  The 
iKst  Station  for  seeing  the  Fireworks  is  the 
Loggia  of  the  Palazzo  AKoTiti,  in  the  Piazza 
di  St.  Angelo,  No.  15;  and  the  front-places 
10  this  Loggia  are  usually  let  at  a  scudo  each. 

(*}  If  the  weather  be  fine,  and  the  moon  in 
or  about  its  second  quarter,  Travellers,  after 
baving  seen  the  Fireworks,  should  drive^lo 
(lie  Golosseo,  and  contemplate  that  edifice  by 
moonlight. 

(3)  There  Is  an  interesting  Func(k>n,  on 
Ghristmas-day,  at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 


Pietro,  together  with  fine  Music  (the 
latter  being  repeated  for  several  days)  in 
St. Peter's.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent be  usually  officiates  in  theCappella 
Sistina;  on  Christmas-day  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  whither  he  goes  in 
state;(3)  on  the  eighteenth  of  January, 
at  St.  Peter's,  whither,  likewise,  he  goes 
in  state  (that  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  St.  Peter's  Chair  was 
placed  in  the  Church); (4)  on  the  se- 
cond of  February,  in  the  Cappella  Sis- 
tina, to  bless  the  Candles,  which  Is  a 
splendid  Ceremony;  end  again  on  Ash 
Wednesday  in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to 
throw  cinders  on  the  heads  of  the  Car- 
dinals, etc.  (s) 

The  magnificence  displayed  at  Rome 
in  Church-ceremonies,  and  indeed  on 
every  public  occasion,  is  unparalleled: 
but  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1819,  it  could  not  be  witnessed  with^ 
out  astonishment.  The  first  event  which 
called  forth  this  spirit  of  magnificence 
was  the  death  of  the  exiled  Queen  of 
Spain;  whose  funeral  is  said  to  have 
cost  thirty  thousand  scudi. 

The  scenes  which  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's 
visit  to  Rome,  were  of  a  very  different 
description.  Mo  sooner  was  it  known 
that  he  intended  to  honour  the  ancient 
Mistress  of  the  world  with  his  presence, 
than  those  hinges  of  papal  government, 
the  Cardinals^  (6)  worked  incessantly  to 
prepare  for  his  reception;  insomuch 
that  every  weed  was  removed  from  the 
streets  and  squares,  every  museum  put 

Maggiore,  firom  four  In  the  morning  till 
seven :  persons,  howe>'cr,  who  go  at  half- 
past  five,  or  even  an  hour  later,  see  the 
most  interesting  part  of  (his  Function ;  which 
oonsi8(s  of  a  Procession,  with  the  Cradle,  e(c. 

(4)  On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  there  is  beautiful  Music  in 
Si.  Pe(er's. 

(5)  When  the  Sovereign  resides  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Palace,  at  Monte  Cavalio,  (he  Functions 
of  Candlemas  Day  and  Ash  Wednesday  take 
plaee  there. 

(6)  The  word  Cardinal  Is  derived  from 
CardOf  a  hinge;  and  no  council  has  been  so 
long  established  in  Europe  as  that  of  the 
Cardinals;  for,  (hough  at  times  debarred 
flrom  exercisiog  its  authority,  it  never,  since 
first  constituted,  was,  even  for  one  moment, 
attolished. 
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into  the  nicest  order,  and  almost  every 
apartment  of  the  immense  pontifical 
palace  on  the  QuirinalHill  (except  a  few 
rooms  occupied  by  the  Pope)  new  paint- 
ed and  newTurnished;  while  three  hun- 
dred cooks  were  hired  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite;  thirty  carriages,  besides 
those  or  the  deceased  Queen  of  Spain, 
put  into  requisition  for  his  service)  and 
three  hundred  coachmen  and  footmen 
clothed  in  sumptuous  liveries,  and  en- 
gaged to  wait  on  him,  his  companions, 
and  attendants :  and  from  the  moment 
when  he  arrived,  to  that  on  which  he 
departed,  a  f^te  of  some  description  was 
daily  proposed  for  his  amusement,  to 
fill  up  the  time  not  occupied  by  church 
ceremonies.  The  most  striking  of  these 
entertainments  was  the  illumination  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  display  of  fire-works 
at  the  Castle  of  St.Angelo;  the  former 
being  lighted  according  to  Buonarroti's 
plan,  the  latter  exhibiting  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Adrian  in  its  original  form,  su- 
peradded to  the  girandolct,  and  other 
customary  changes.  The  F^te  given  at 
the  Capitol  was  likewise  particularly 
splendid.  The  two  museums  of  sculp 
ture  and  painting,  and  the  Senators* 
Palace,  which  fronts  the  steps  leading 
to  the  Capitol,  were  all  united  by  tem- 
porary galleries,  and  their  facades  com- 
pletely covered  with  fire-works,  so  con- 
trived that  the  Emperor  let  them  off  in 
due  succession,  merely  by  lighting  the 
touch-paper  of  one  rocket.  The  interior 
of  the  three  united  buildings  was  hung 
with  white  silk  spotted  with  silver  stars, 
like  the  drapery  used  by  the  Greeks  in 
very  ancient  times ;(')  the  ceilings  were 
adorned  with  paintings,  and  the  floors 
covered  with  green  cloth;  while  some 
of  the  finest  sculpture  now  in  existence 
added  dignity  and  interest  to  every 
apartment.  An  ode,  written  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor,  was  sung  by  the  best 
vocal  performers,  supported  by  the  best 

(i)  '*  With  start  of  silver  shone  the  bed  of  state." 

HOMEK.  Od.  vl. 

(a)  The  hall  where  the  Arcadian  Academy 
assemble,  when  they  present  the  laurel  crown 
to  any  one  of  their  Members,  is  in  ihe 
Capitol. 

RosaTaddei  .'called,  in  Arcadia,Licora  Par- 
tbenopia)  is  a  celebrated  Improvvisatrice: 
and  Sig.  Tommaso  Sgricei's  powers,  as  an 
fmprovvisatore,  are  such  that,  on  being 
Riven  the  most  difficult  sulyecl  for  a  tragedy 
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orchestra  Italy  could  produce ;  while  six- 
teen rooms  were  thrown  open,  contain- 
ing supper-tables,  exhibiting,  among 
other  decorations,  highly-finished  mi- 
niature paintings  on  wax;  and  loaded 
with  every  luxury  of  the  Roman  mar- 
ket: such,  indeed,  was  the  quantity  of 
eatables  provided  for  this  entertain- 
ment, that  no  sooner  had  one  dish  been 
emptied  than  another  appeared,  as  if 
brought  by  magic  to  fill  its  place.  One  of 
these  supper-tables  encircled  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  wolf  which  was  ^ruck 
with  lightning  when  Caesar  fell ;  and  this 
statue  made  a  beautiful  ornament : 
other  tables  were  adorned  with  equal 
taste;  in  short  nothing  was  wanied  but 
the  presence  of  RosaTaddeiand  Sgricci 
in  the  Arcadian  hall,  to  add,  by  the 
wonderful  notes  of  their  incomparable 
lyres,  to  the  various  enchantments  of 
the  evening.  {») 

It  is  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
the  wish  of  the  Roman  Government  that 
English  Ladies  should  have  Tickets  for 
the  Ceiemonies  of  the  Holy  Week ;  and 
when  these  Tickets  are  attainable,  they 
may  generally  be  procured  by  an  ap- 
plication to  the  British  Consul,  or  to 
Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co.,  who  kindly 
take  great  pains  to  accommodate  Pro- 
testan  ts  when  they  attend  the  F  unctions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

British  Travellers  have  lately  been  al- 
lowed to  hire,  and  fit  up,  a  convenient 
Apartment,  on  the  outside  of  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  but  very  near  it,  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  Divine  Service,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  Church; 
and  this  privilege  was  granted  in  the 
most  handsome  manner. 

Rome  contains  several  Hotels,  and  a 
large  number  of  private  Lodging-houses. 
Among  the  former  are  VHdtel  des  lies 
Britanniquet/in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
an  excellent  Inn,  which  furnishes  a 
hundred  and  fifty  beds  (3;— X'Hdtel  de 

which  his  audience  can  soggcst,  he  never 
fails,  after  considering  about  ten  minutes, 
to  speak,  on  the  given  subject,  a  tragic 
drama,  divided  into  five  acts,  so  well  con- 
structed, and  so  beautiful  with  respect  to 
versification  and  sentiments,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  those  who  listen  not  to 
think  him  inspired. 

(3)  This  useful  Establishment  is  one  of  the 
many  comforts  for  which  Travellers  are  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  Tortonia. 
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r£»rope, Piazza  di  Spagna,  likewise  an 
eieelleot  inn— -rifdfel  de  la  VilU  de 
Paris,  Via  Babuino — VHdtel  de  Lonr 
dres.  Piazza  di  Spagna— //^dfei  Det- 
tRon,  Via  delta  Croce^L* Hdtel  de  S, 
Carlo,  and  L'Hotel  de  la  Sibylle,  bolh 
in  the  Corso— and  L'Hotel  de  la  Grande 
Brttagne,  Via  Babuino. 

Innlceepers  at  Rome  are  in  the  habit 
of  eompeiling  Travellers  to  hire  their 
apartments  per  week;  a  very  inconve- 
Dieot  custom :  but  at  The  Hdtel  de 
i'Europe,  and  also  at  La  Sibylley  Fa- 
ffiiiies  and  single  persons  are  received 
by  the  day. 

LIST  OF  OBJECTS  BEST  WORTH  NOTICE, 
AS  THET  LIE  CONTIGUOUS  TO  EACH 
OTHER. 

JFoto  Romano^Tempio  della  Con- 
cordiaHfTempio  di  Giove  tanante-^ 

^Tempio  della  Forttma-^Arco  di  Setti- 
mio  Severo-^Chiesa  di  S.  Adriano — 

*^Col<mna  di  Foeor^omixio—Curic^^ 
CUe$a  di  S.  Maria  Liberatriee-^em^ 
pto  di  Anionifio  e  Fatutinai^empio 
di  Remo — Tempio  della  Pace-VArco  di 
Tito-i^radinatadBl  Tempiodi  Venere 
e  Roma^^oloiseo-yArco  di  Costag^ 
tino^Chiesa  di  San  Teodoro-^Areo  di 
Setlimio  Severo  in  Velabro-y^rco  di 
Giano.Qwkdrifrontei^loaca  Maesima 
¥4^hieuL  di  S.  Maria  in  Cotmedin— 

\/Tetnpio  di  Vesta-^'empio  della  For- 
tuna  Virile-^^alazzo  de'  Cesari-^ 
hf^Circus  Maxinms—Chiesa  di  S,  Gre" 
yorio  sul  Monte  Celio^Terme  di  Tito 
—Sette  Saler-Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  in 
Monte^Chiesa  di  S,  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
—Chieta  di  S.  Maria  della  Navieellck^ 

t^hiesadi  S,  Stephano  Rotondo, 

Obeliek  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo-^ 
Obelisk  of  the  Trinitd  de'  Monti-^ 
Statues,  Horses,  and  Obelisk  in  the 
Piazza  di  Monte  Cavatlo^Chiesa  di 
S.  Bernardo-t^hiesa  diS.  Maria  degli 
Angeli — Giardino  di  Saliustio^Cam- 
ptit  Sceleratvu—Obelisk  of  S.  Maria 
^oggiore — Column  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Maria  Mag giore— Basilica  di  8. 
Maria  Maggiore — Obelisk  of  S.  Gio- 
^nni  in  Laterano — Baitisterio  di 
Costantinoi/Basilica  di  S,  Giovanni 
in,  Laterano-i^Scala  Santa— Anfiteatro 
Castrense — Basilica  di  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme — Temple  of  Venus  and 
Cupid— Claudian  Aquediust—  Chiesa 
di  S,  Bibiana—Tempio  di  Minerva 


Medieon-Areo  di  Gallieno— Chiesa  di 
S.  Prassede. 

\/Campidoglio—Tempio  di  Pallade-^ 
Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nervor^oro  e 
Colonna  Trajana^Mausoleo  di  C. 
PoblieiusBibulus—Dogana  Pontificia 
-^Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio^^olonna 
Antonina  —  Mausoleo  d'A  ugusto  — 
)/Mausoleo  Adriano 

Tempio  del  Sole,  nel  Giardino  Co 
lonnese— Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  di  S, 
Maria  sopra  Minervoi— Chiesa  di  S. 
Maria  sopra  MinervaJ^antheon^ 
Bagni  d'Agrippa—Teatro  di  Pompeo, 
Campo  diFiori— Palazzo  Stoppani-^ 
Piazza  Navone^— Chiesa  di  S,  Agnese 
^^edtro  di  MarceitoYPortico  d'Ot- 
tetXa—  Tempio  d'EscuIapi<y— Chiesa  di 
S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere— Basilica  di 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

Chiesa  diS*  Prisca,  Monte  Aventino 
^Chiesa  di  S.  Sabina— Chiesa  di  S, 
Alessio— Villa  ofthelateKing  of  Spain 
—Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio-y'Terme  di 
Caratatlaj^epolcro  degli  Scipioni— 
rPorta^,  Sebastiano^BasilicadiS,  Se- 
bastiano  alle  Catacombe^Circo  di 
thmolo^Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella 
^Basilica  di  S.  Paolo— Chiesa  di  S. 
Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane— Chiesa  di  S. 
Urbanoalla  Caffarella^Fontana  della 
Dea  Egeria— Tempio  di  Redicolo— 
—Chiesa  diS,  Agnese  fuori  Porta  Pia 
— Chiesa  di  S,  Costanza — Mons  Sacer 
—Porta  S.  Lorenzo— Basilica  diS*  Lo- 
renzo— Porta  Maggiore. 
^Basilica  di  S,  Pietro— Vaticano— 
Chiesa  della  Trinitd  de'  Monti— Chiesa 
dei  PP,  Cappuccini-^alazzo  Barbe- 
rini— Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria 
—Fontana  di  Termini— Chiesa  di  S, 
Andrea,  a  Monte    Cavallo— Palazzo 

Pontificio^Palazzo  Rospigiiosi—Fonr 
tana  di  Trevi, 

Chiese,  di  S.  Maria  del  Popolo—di 
S.  Carlo  al  Corso—di  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Lucinor—di  S,  Ignazio—de'  SS.  Apos- 
toli—di  S,  Maria  di  Loreto—del  Gesu 
—di  S.  Andha  della  Valle—de  la  Tri- 
nitd de*  Pellegrini— di  SS.  Carlo  a' 
Catenari—di  S,  Giovanni  de'  Fioren- 
tini—di  S.  Maria  in  Vallicelli—di  S. 
Maria  della  Pace—di  S.  Agostino. 
^Palazzi,  Borghese—Seiarra-^/boria 
— Br<Meeiano  -^  Colonna — Giustiniani 
—Chiesa  di  5.  Luigi  de'  Francesi—Pa- 
lazzi,  Massimi—Braschi—Farncse— 
Spada— Mattel  —  Costaguti  —  Falco- 
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nieH-^Farnetina—CorHni^Aceade' 
miadiS.Luca. 

PROMKlfADES. 

.  Rome  is  embellished  with  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  Promenades  in  Eu- 
rope, that  began  by  the  French,  and 
finished  by  Plus  YIL,  on  the  Pincian 
Hill.  The  ascent  to  this  Promenade  is 
fk'om  the  Piazza  del  Popolo;  and  on  the 
height  nearly  opposite  to  that  Piazza, 
Pius  YII.  erected  an  Egyptian  Obelisk 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics,  and  found 
in  a  €ircus,  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Elagabalus,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Amfittatrum  Ccutrense,  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Neit  to  this  drive  on  the  Pincian  Hill, 
the  most  frequented  Promenades  are, 
the  Gorso,  the  Park  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
'9hese,  and  the  Road  between  the  Porta ' 
Pia  and  the  Mons  Sacer, 

The  extensive  Garden  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  now  the  French  Academy,  is 
open  to  the  Public  as  a  Promenade;  so 
is  the  Garden,  made  by  Plus  VU.t  neat 
the  Colosseum,  and  consisting  of  three 
Walks :  that  on  the  right  of  the  principal 
entry  leads  toward  the  Goelian  Hill;  that 
in  the  centre  toward  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano ;  and  that  on  the  left  is  part  of 
the  ancient.  Su&urra^  the  most  fre- 
quented quarter  of  ancient  Rome. 

VILLAS  NEAR  ROME. 

Villa  Olgiati,  fuori  la  Porta  del 
Popolo.  This  Gasina  (likewise  called 
Villetta  Nelli,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Raphael's  Villa),  was  once  inhabited 
by  that  Artist  and  his  Scholars;  and  still 
contains  some  of  their  works;  one  of 
which,  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Roxaoa,  is  a  beautiful  little  Fresco.(<) 

Villa  Borghese.  The  park  in  which 
this  magnificent  Villa  stands  is  about 
three  mUes  round;  and  contains  hand- 
some Fountains,  and  a  Temple  called 
that  of  ^sculapius,  from  an  ancient 
Statne  of  iEsculapius  placed  there.  The 
Portico  of  the  Villa  leads  to  a  splendid 
Hall,  the  Gelling  of  which  was  painted 
by  Mariano  Rossi,  and  represents  the 

(0  PersoDS  who  wish  to  see  the  paintings 
in  this  Villa,  should  apply  to  the  Gustode, 
Via  Golonna,  No.  52,  fourth  piano. 

(a)  The  Gustode  of  the  Villa  Borghese  lives 
in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome;  but  is  always 


delivery  of  Rome  from  the  Gaals,  by 
Furius  Gamillus.  Here,  likewise,  placed 
most  advantageously,  near  the  Geilingy 
is  an  Alto-rilievo  of  Gurtius  devoting 
himself  to  the  Dii  manes.    The  Horse 
(than  which  nothing  can  be  finer)  is 
certainly  antique  :  but,  according  to 
some  opinions^  the  figure  of  Gurtius  is 
modern.    Among  the  Statues  in  otiier 
apartments  on  the  ground-floor  are,  an 
Hermaphrodite  (found  in  the  gardens 
of  Sallust,  and  supposed  to  be  Grecian 
sculpture),  resting  on  a  Mattress,  excel- 
lently executed,  though  modern! — an 
ancient  copy  in  marble  of  the  Shepherd 
Martius,  extracting  a  thorn  from    his 
foot— Sleeping  Loves,  by  Algardi — and 
several  Statues  found  atFrascati:  among 
which  are— Venus— ^Priestess  of  Apollo 
—Geres— Domitian  (valuable  from   its 
rarity)— a  Vestal— and  a  Head  of  Tibe- 
rius.   The  Gelling  of  the  Gallery  up- 
stairs was  painted  by  Pietro  Angelelti, 
and  represents  the  Fable  of  Acis  and 
Galatea.    Over  the  fire-place  of  another 
apartment  is  a  Basso-rilievo  in  rosso 
antico,    by    Agostino    Penna.     Here 
likewise  is  a  room    painted  by   Ha- 
milton,   who    has    represented     the 
Story  of  Paris  and  Helen  :  and  in  the 
same  room  is  a  superb  modern  Vase  of 
Oriental  marble.    The  most  striking 
easel  pictures  are— St.  John,  by  Mengs — 
a  Bacchanalian    Scene,    by    Nicolas 
Poussin— the  Holy  Family,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano—a Hen  and  Ghickens,  by  Petra  I — 
two  Snow-pieces,  by  Foschi!! — and  a 
Portrait  of  Paul  V.,  by  Garavaggio.  This 
Villa  also  contains  a  Ceiling  painted  by 
Gaccaniga,    to  represent  the  Fall  of 
Phaeton— two  Geilings,  by  Gonca, — the 
one  representing  Antony  and  Gieopatra, 
—the  other  a  Bacchanalian  Sacrifice; 
and  likewise  a  Gelling  (painted  by  Lan- 
ft-anco,  and  retouched  by  Gorvi)  which 
represents  Hercules,  Ant»us,  etc.    The 
entrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese  has  lately 
been  much  improved;  and  the  Villa Ol- 
giati,  and  grounds  belonging  to  it,  are 
now  added  to  the  Borghese  Park.f  •) 

Villa  Ludovisif  near  the  Porta  Saia- 
ra,{^)  This  superb  Villa  once  made  part 

ready  to  show  the  Villa  when  desired;  and 
generally  there,  from  two  o'clock  till  foor 
in  the  afternoon  during  winter  and  spring. 
( 3)The  Villa  Ludovisi,  though  beyond  l£e 
Streets,  is  within  the  Walls  of  itome. 
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of  the  Gardens  of  Sallast,  and  now  be- 
ioDgs  to  the  Prince  of  Piombino :  it  con- 
sUts  of  three  Casini.    The  facade  of  the 
largest,  on  the  left,  near  the  Gate  of 
Entrance,  is  embellished  with  Stataes, 
Basts,  and  ancient  Bassl-rilieTi:  and  that 
on  the  right  contains  a  choice  collection 
of  ancient  sculptore ;  namely— a  colossal 
Head  of  Juno  1 1— Statues  of  iEsculaplns, 
Apollo,  and  Venas — a  Rast  of  Glaudias, 
the  head  being  bronze,  the  rest  marble 
—a  Rust  of  Julius  Caesar— Stataes  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Apollo— a  Rustof  An- 
tinoos— a  Statue  of  Mars  in  repose*  with 
Lore  at  bis  feet  1 1  restored  by  Remini— 
a  Group  of  Apollo  and  Diana-Hind  ditto 
of  Pan  and  Syrinx— a  Statue  of  Cleopatra 
-a  Gladiator  seated— the  fiead  of  Rac- 
cbns— Venus  Anadyomene— Hercules — 
Bacchus — ^Mercury— and  a  figure  finely 
draped,  and   supposed    to   represent 
Agrippina.    Here  likewise  is  the  cele- 
bnted  group,  executed,  according  to 
the  inscription  it  bears,  by  Menelaus,  a 
Grecian  sculptor,  and  supposed  to  re- 
present Phaedra  and  Hyppolitos;  or 
Orestes  diacovered  by  his  sister  Elec- 
tra;  or   Papirius  Praetextatus  and  his 
Vother!!I!(0 — Here  too  is  the  almost 
equally  celebrated  Group,  called  Pa»tns 
and  Aria;  though  Winckelmann  thinks 
iimay  represent  Canace  receiring  the 
sword  sent  by  her  Father!!!  On  the 
Ceiling  of  a  Room  in  the  third  Casino  is 
Guercino's  Awora!II  a  Fresco  equally 
admired  with  that  of  Guide,  though 
totally  dilTerent  from  it;  as  the  one  re- 
presents ETening,  Night,  and  Daybreak; 
the  other  Sun-rise.    On  the  Ceiling  of 
the  room  over  Gue|rcino*s  Aurora  is  a 
beautiful  figui%  of  Fame,  accompanied 
by  War  and  Peace  1  and  the  Casino  like- 
wise contains  two  Landscapes  painted 
in  frescoy  by  Goercino;  and  two  by  Do- 
menichino;  with  a  semi-colossal  Bust  of 
Rarcus  Aurelius,  in  porphyry,  the  bead 
being  bronze.    Among  the  BassFrilievi 
in  Ibis  Villa,  Pyrrhus  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, in  the  garden  are  several  pieces 
of  ancient  sculptore,  among  which  is 
the  SUtoe  of  a  Senator,  with  <'Zeno," 
the  name  of  a  Grecian  artist,  on  the 
drapery.(>) 


(0  Aeoording  to  Wiocketmann,  the  subject 
of  this  admirable  Group  isOrestes  discovered 
by  Elcctra;  but  the  marble  seems  to  lell  the 
Story  of  Papirius  and  bis  Mother. 


{/ViUa  Alba/i^.  This  is  one  of  the  most  {/' 
magnificent  Villas  in  the  environs  of 
Rome;  and  contains  a  large  and  highly 
valuable  Collection  of  Sculptore.    The 
front  of  the  Villa  Is  embellished  with 
a  noble  Portico,  each  end  of  which  has 
a  small  Cabinet :  in  that  on  the  left  are 
two  Statues  of  Canephoraa!  and  one  of 
the  Statues  called  Caryatides!!  (found  on 
the  Via  Appia,  and  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  two  Athenian  sculptors, Criton 
and  Nicolaus.)    In  that  on  the  right  are 
two  Canephorae  and  a  Statue  of  Juno. 
The  Portico  is  ornamented  with  a  Statue 
supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  Hours, 
several  Statues  of  Roman  Emperors, 
etc.  The  Staircase  ofthe  Villa  displays 
a  Basso-rillevoof  Rome  triumphant  !— 
ditto  of  three  of  the  Children  of  Niobe  I 
—and  ditto  of  Juno  Lucina  (Juno  who 
gives  life,  or  light),  or  the  goddess  Ru- 
milia,  supposed  to  protect  infants.  This 
Basso-rilievo  is  Etruscan,  and  the  most 
ancient  work  oMts  kind  in  Rome.    The 
Apartments  leading  to  the  Gallery  con- 
tain several  small  Statues :  among  which 
are— Pallas,  in  bronze!— Diana,  in  Ori- 
ental alalMster,  with  the  head,  hands, 
and  feet  of  bronze— the  Hercules  of 
Glycon,  in  bronze— Diogenes — the  Pal- 
ladium !—Silenus— two  Fauns— Apollo 
Saoroctonus,in  bronze ! ! !  found  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Apollo  Sauroctonus  of  Praxiteles,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny— Osiris,  curious  for  the 
material  with  which  it  is  made— and  a 
Serapis  of  Canopus,  In  green  basalt  !— 
On  a  marble  disk  over  one  of  the  doors, 
is  the  combat  of  Apollo  with  Hercules, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  Tripod— 
and,  fixed  in  the  wall,  over  a  fire-place, 
is  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Alto-ri- 
lievo  of  Antinousin  profile,  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Adrian's  Villa!!!  The  Gal- 
lery, a  splendid  apartment,  incrusted 
and  paved  with  rare  marbles,  has  on  its 
Ceiling  a  Fresco  by  Mengs,  representing 
Apollo  and  Mnemosyne  encircled  by  the 
Muses!    This   apartment    is    likewise 
adorned  with  two  Bassi-riltevi,  repre-. 
sen  ting  Trophies— an  Etruscan  Basso- 
rilievo  representing   a   sacrifice!— a 
Rasso-rilievo  of  Hercules  between  two 

(>)  Admission  to  the  Villa  Lndorisi  cannot 
be  obtained  wilbout  a  witten  order  (moat 
diflk»lt  toprocure)  ft  om  Ibe  Prince  of  Piom- 
bino. 
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of  the  Hesperides!— ditto  of  Icarus  and 
DsdaluSy  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill— ditto  ofBellerophon  and  Pe- 
gasus—and  ditto  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
seated,  with  Faustina  standing  near  him 
in  the  character  of  Peace.  Here  also  is 
a  superb  Statue  of  Jupiterl!  and  the  ce- 
brated  Pallas  attributed  to  Phidias!!! 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
original  hands  and  arms  of  this  Pallas 
were  joined  on  to  the  trunk,  after  the 
latter  was  finished :  the  existing  hands 
and  arms  are  modern.  A  Room  beyond 
the  Gallery  contains  aBasso-rilievo,  ap- 
parently of  the  ^gina  School ;  the  snb- 
jectis  the  final  separation  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice.  In  the  Gallery  of  Sculp- 
ture, below  stairs,  contiguous  to  the 
first-mentioned  Cabinet,  are— Hermie  of 
Epicurus  and  Alexander;  and  the  cele- 
brated Mercury  with  a  Double  Inscrip- 
tion, the  one  Greek,  the  other  Lalin— a 
Statue  of  Faustina  seated— two  Statues 
of  Venus— a  Muse — a  Faun — and  a 
Priestess.  In  the  Gallery  contiguous  to 
the  other  Cabinet  are — Herme  of  Euri- 
pides and  Numa— a  Statue  of  Hope,  in 
the  style  of  the  ^gina  School— Sta- 
tues of  Fauns— Apollo-Diana— and  a 
Priestess,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient 
imitation  of  a  Grecian  statue.  Beyond 
this  Gallery  is  an  Apartment  containing 
a  marble  Sarcophagus,  ornamented 
with  a  representation  of  the  Marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis!!  The  next  Apart- 
ment contains  a  Bust,  called  Berenice, 
io  porphyry,  with  the  Head  of  green 
basalt— Busts  of  Caracalla,  Pertinax, 
and  Lucilla—aBasso-rilievo  representing 
Diogenes  in  his  Tub,  conversing  with 
Alexander— and  another  Basso-riliero 
in  rosso  antico,  representing  Dedalus 
making  wings  for  Icarus.  Here  also  is 
a  Bust  of  Serapis,  in  basalt !  with  several 
Bassi-rilievi  in  terra  cotta.  The  next 
Apartment  contains  a  work  called  Pto- 
lemy, by  one  of  the  Scholars  of  Praxiteles 
—a  Pallas  of  the^gina  School— a  Small 
Statue  of  a  Fisherman,  placed  on  a 
Triangular  Pedestal,  representing  the 
Three  Seasons  into  which  the  ancients 
divided  the  year— and  a  Basin  of  white 
marble,  twenty-two  Paris  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, adorned  with  the  Labours 
of  Hercules,  inBasso-rilievo!  and  found 
ei^ht  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  where  Domltian  raised  a  Tbmple 
to  Hercules.  Another  Apartment  con- 


tains an  ancient  Mosaic,  which  repre- 
sents the  overflow  of  the  Nile*-and  a 
small  Basso-rilievo,  valuable  on  account 
of  its  subject,  which  is  Iphigenia  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Taurica  I 
These  Apartments  are  likewise  enriched 
with  a  Statue  of  Cupid  bending  his  bow, 
supposed  to  be  an  ancient  Copy  of  the 
Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  In  Front  of  a 
contiguous  Building,  is  a  Statue  of  the 
Ephesiao  Diana  placed  on  a  Pedestal 
ornamented  by  fine  Bassi-rilievi :  and, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Garden,  is  another 
Building,  with  a  Circular  Portico,  where 
are  Statues  ofMercury,  Achilles,  Apollo, 
Djana,  Hercules,  Bacchus  I  and  two 
Ganephom!  found  at  Frascati.  Among 
the  Busts  and  IIerm»  in  this  Portico, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  JSsop, 
Ghrysippus,  Theophrastus,  Isocrates, 
Quintus  Hortensius,  Caligula,  Balbinns, 
and  Aurelian.  The  Apartments  to  which 
the  Portico  forms  an  entrance  contain 
Statues  of  Egyptian  Divinities,  and  two 
valuable  pictures  in  Mosaic,  found  at 
Frascati. 

Villa  Mattei.  This  Villa  is  siluated 
beyond  the  Arch  of  Dolabella,  though 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  Garden 
is  adorned  with  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
(the  upper  part  of  which  is  ancient,  awl 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics)  ;andconn- 
raands  a  particularly  good  view  of  Ca- 
racalla*s  Baths.  The  j^rst  room  shown 
to  Strangers,  in  the  Vilia,  contains  a 
Copy  of  the  Demoniac  Boy.  Second 
room.  Statue  of  a  Sleeping  Amorino 
—ditto  of  Venus,  by  Canova— and  a 
Group,    called  Fiiial  Affection,  by   a 


^iiia 


Spanish  Artist.  Third  room,  A  Copy 
of  Raphaels  Galatea— a  Picture  of  the 
Salutation— and  another  of  the  Saviour 
dead.  Fourth  room.  A  Picture  of  Ho- 
ratius  Codes  on  the  Sublician  Bridge, 
copied  by  Camuccini  from  that  in  the 
Capitol — a  Landscape— and  the  Seizure 
of  the  Sabines.  Fifth  room.  A  Pic- 
ture of  a  Saint  t>lessing  a  dying  Person 
—another  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
a. Saint,  and  a  Bust  of  Nero,  by  Canova. 
In  the  Sixth  room  is  an  ancient  Pave- 
ment, found  near  the  Villa. 
ir  Villa  DoriaPamfili,  fuori  la  Porta  i 
S.  Pancrazio.  On  the  Janiculum  Uiil, 
and  in  the  way  to  this  Villa,  is  the 
Church  ofS.  Onofrio;  which  contains, 
under  its  Portico,  three  Lunettes,  paint- 
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ed  by  Domenichino.  The  Madonna  and 
our  Savioar,OTer  IheDoor,  were  likewise 
done  by  the  same  great  master :  and,  in 
the  Chorcb,  are  the  TomtM  of  Torquato 
Tasso,  and  AlessandroGuidi;  the  former 
of  whom  died  in  the  adjoining  GonTent, 
which  contains  a  Bust,  moulded  from 
his  face. 

Beyond  the  Charch  of  S.  Onofrio  is  the 
FwiUana  Paolinot  constructed  at  the 
command  of  Paul  v.,  by  Fontana,  with 
materials  taken  fh>m  the  Ponim  of  Kerva. 
This  magnificent  Fountain  displays  six 
Iodic  Columns  of  red  granite,  support- 
ing an  entablature,  upon  which  rest  the 
Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Pontiff.  From 
three  Nichesy  between  the  Columns,  rush 
three  Torrents  of  Water,  and  precipi- 
tate themselyes  into  a  vast  Basin  of 
marble :  while  from  two  smaller  Niches 
rush  smaller  Streams,  out  of  the  Mouths 
of  Dragons.  The  water  is  supplied  from 
Trajan's  Aqueduct. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond 
(he  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  on  the  Via  Au- 
relia.  is  the  Villa  Doria  PamfUi,  of 
which  Algardi  was  the  architect.  The 
Paddock  belonging  to  this  Villa  is  near- 
ly four  miles  in  circumference ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  Site  of  the 
(wardens  ofGalba.  The  Villa  conUins 
sgyal  pieces  of  Sculpture,  among 
wmch  are :  Donna  Olimpia  Maldalechini 
— Faustina! — Vespasian— Marcus  Brutus 
—and  a  Sibyl.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
Sketch,  by  Raphael— <iitto,  by  Giulio 
Romano — a  Bust  of  DemostbenesI-- 
ditto,  of  another  Philosopher— a  Group, 
of  Gybele  seated  on  a  Lion !— Groups  of 
Children  at  play — GU^dius  in  female  at- 
Ure— an  Hermaphrodite— Bacchfis,  in 
rosso  antico — a  Basso-rilicTo  of  a  fa- 
mous Gladiator,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Caracal  la— and  two  beautiful 
Sarcophagi,  one  representing  the  Sto- 
ry of  Meleager,  the  -other  Diana  de- 

(>)  Lateio  the  spring,  when  the  weather 
at  Rome  becomes  hot,  parties  frequently  go 
to  the  Villa  Madama,  taking  with  them  a 
cold  dioner,  which  they  cat  on  the  Terrace 


scendiuff  from  the  celestial  Regions  to 
visit  £ndy mion.  I  n  a  room  above-stairs 
is  a  Portrait  of  the  Cenci;  and  in  the 
attic  storey  a  small  Museum.  The  Roof 
of  this  Villa  commands  a  fine  view  of 
Rome:  and  in  the  Garden,  near  the  Gate 
of  Entrance,  isatianctenC  Public  Bu- 
rial-place,  well  worth  observation. 

The  Janiculum  Hill,  according  to  tra- 
dition, derives  its  name  from  a  Fortress 
erected  on  its  summit  by  Janus.  Tra- 
dition likewise  reports  that  Numa  was 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum 
Hill. 

Villa  JUadama,  fuori  la  Porta  Ange- 
lica. This  Edifice,  which  stands  near 
the  base  of  the  Monte  Mario  (anciently 
Clivue  CinncB),  was  designed!  by  Ra- 
phael, and  finished,  after  his  death  by. 
Giulio  Romano ;  who  painted  the  Por- 
tico, and  designed  the  Ornaments  in 
Stucco,  with  which  it  is  embellished. 
The  interior  of  the  Villa,  though  in  a 
ruinous  state,  still  displays  a  beautiful 
Frieze,  and  a  Ceiling,  both  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  who  has  represented, 
on  the  latter,  the  Cars  of  Diana  and  Apol- 
lo>  Birds,  Beasts,  etc. ;  among  which  are 
a  sleeping  Lion,  and  a  Goat  going  to  be 
sacrificed,  both  finely  eiecuted.  This 
room  likewise  contains  most  valuable 
Cartoons;  which  are  so  totally  neglected 
that  they  must  very  soon  be  quite  spoil- 
ed. In  two  0  tber  rooms  are  F  riezes  and 
Cartoons,  cruelly  injured,  but  once  very 
beautiful.  The  view  from  this  Villa  is 
charming:  and  the  Ponte  Molle,  the 
Tiber,  the  City  of  Rome,  and  mountains 
of  the  Apennine,  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage here,  than  from  any  other  spot. 

A  winding  path  leads  from  the  Villa 
Madama  to  the  Villa  Mellina,  situated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  Monte  Mario,  and 
commanding  a  distant  prospect  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.(') 

there;  and  then  proceed  to  the  shady  walks 
which  surround  the  Villa  Meltina ;  ordering 
their  carriages  to  meet  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  behind  that  Villa. 
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ASBTilisbTrtTellersselilonivlaitRoine 
without  making  Bicursions  into  tlie 
neighbourhood,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
superfluous  lo  give  an  account  of  Tivoli, 
lusculum,  Gabii,  Albano,  Veil,  and 
olher  places,  more  distsnl  and  thererore 
les«  known;  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  Ihe  most  convenient  manner  in 
which  these  interesting  remains  of  an- 
cleot  Italy  maj  be  visited. 

Tbe  distance  from  Rome  toTivoUis 
about  eighteen  Boinan  miles.  This  ei- 
Gursion  ought  to  be  made  in  dry  and 
temperate  weather;  and  persons  who 
Wish  to  view  the  scenerj  to  advantage 
should  go  during  Haji  or  October.  The 
price  uButtlly  given  for  an  open  carriage, 
with  six  seals,  and  four  horses,  is  from 
eight  to  ten  scudi ;  going  and  reluming 
the  same  day,  and  including  the  buono- 
mono  of  one  scudo,  commonly  given  to 
tbe  driver.  The  usual  price  for  a  light 
open  carriage  wilb  two  horses,  going 
and  returniug  the  same  day,  but  not  In- 
cluding buotiamano,  is  four  scudi. ('] 
Tbe  road,  generally  speaking.  Is  good; 


I'!  Ilshonld  atvtayibe  spcciHed  inthe  bar-     Hirer  a 
gain  for  the  carriage  and  boTBet,  that  Itie    —  "■"' 


though  now  and  then,  la  tbe  and 
Yia  riburttna  (great  part  of  which  : 
remains),  there  are  large  loose  block 
basalt,  which,  i[  not  avoided,  mi 
break  a  carriage.  m 

After  passing  the  Gate  and  Churci 
St.  Lorenzo,  the  first  interesting  obj 
is  the  Ponte  ISammolo  {Pon»  Mi 
iTieuil,  thrown  over  tbe  Teverone, 
cienily  called  the  Anio.trom  Aniui,  i 
precipitated  himseirinto  it.  This  Bri 
is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Roi 
and  derives  its  present  appellalionri 
Mammea  (the  mother  of  Aleiander 
verus),  by  whom  it  was  repaired,  t 
ther  on,  (between  eleven  and  i^n 
miles  from  Rome),  is  a  inuill  Sfo 
mtnt  erecled  to  the  memory  of  J 
Stemma,  by  her  children :  and  bey< 
this  (about  halfa  mile),  on  the  left  of 
high  road,  and  very  near  it,  is  the  I^ 
de'  Tartart,  anciently  a  volcano, 
water  of  this  Uke  tartarises  every  vi 
table  substance  with  which  it  come 
contact,  and  is  curiously  edged  ro 
wiihpetriraclions.  Ata  shortdista 
beyond  this  Lake  the  ancient  Via 
burlt'na  formed  two  branches;  on* 


r 
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'vliicb,  under  the  name  of  Via  Valeria, 
went  to  the  left ;  and  crossing  the  Anio 
OD  a  Bridge,  now  called  Ponte  del 
Acqaorio,  led  npto  TivoU;  while  the 
other,  crossing  the  Anio  at  the  Ponte 
liQcano,  led  to  Adrian's  Villa :  the  for- 
mer road>  however,  is  now  abandoned, 
and  the  latter  pursued  to  a  Bridge  thrown 
oyer  the  Canal  of  the  Solfatara ;  a  sul- 
phureous stream,  anciently  denominat- 
ed J9tMff^{5tii<»;(0  which  smells  offen- 
sively,  and  is  of  a  whitish-blue  colour, 
resembling  milk.  Not  Car  hence  a  heao- 
tifol^Landscape  presents  itself  to  view, 
formed  by  the  Ponte  Lucano,  the  Anio, 
ffiid  the  Plauttan  Tomb.  The  Ponte Lu^ 
eano  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
M.  Plautius  Lncanus :  which  seems  pro- 
bable, as  close  to  this  Bridge  stands  the 
above-mentioned  Burial-place  of  his  fa- 
mily^ a  remarkably  handsome  Edifice  of 
Its  kind,  constructed  with  the  LapU 
7i&urftnut^  found  in  quarries  close  to 
the  Anio,  and  near  TivolL  After  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Lucano,  the  road  divides; 
one  branch  leading  to  Tivoli  (which  is 
about  two  miles  distant),  the  olher  lead- 
ing to  Adrian's  Villa,  which  Is  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  distant  fromthe  bridge, 
and  near  twice  as  much  from  the  Town. 
Travellers  usually  take  the  latter  road : 
a||^tt  arriving  at  iidrtaf»'«  rt7{a,  send 
fSPthe  Cicerone,  to  conduct  them 
through  the  Ruins  \a\\  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  less  than  two  hours ;  and,  dur- 
ing this  time,  it  is  eustomary  for  the 
ditrers  to  shelter  their  horses  and  wait. 
Adrian  himself  was  the  architect  of  this 
celebrated  VUla,  which  extended  three 
miles  IB  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 
and  contained  Temples,  Theatres,  Baths, 
and'^rtico^,  adorned  with  chefs- 
d'eeuvre  of  sculpture  and  painting:  to 
which  bnildings  he  gave  theoamesof 
the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
world,  calling  one  the  Lyceum  of  Aris- 
totle, asQotber  the  Academia  of  Plato,  a 

(t)  The  Canal  of  the  So1fa|ara  was  made  to 
convey  the  superabundant  water  of  a  Lake, 
aocieotly  called  Jquce  Albulos,  into  the 
Anio.  This  sulphureous  Lake  is  aboiit  one 
mile  north  of  the  Bnd(^  of  the  Solfatara 
Cannal;  and  contains  floating  HsUods,  fbrmed 
by  roots  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  reeds,  inter- 
mixed vritit  a  vtT^  small  portkmof  earth. 
The  water  of  this  Lake  is  waimpr  than  the 
eiternal  air :  and  thoogb,  both  above  aai 
below  Tivoli,  there  are  fishes  in  the  Anio, 


third  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens,  a  fourth 
the  Serapeon  of  Ganopus,  a  fifth  the  Pob- 
cileofthe  Stoics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  Ruins  are,  The 
Greek  Theatre,  where  the  Proscenium 
and  Seats  for  the  spectators  may  still  be 
traced :  and  acyoining  to  this  Theatre, 
toward  the  west,  are  remains  of  a  large 
Square  Court,  once  surrounded  with 
Porticos.  Contiguous  is  a  modernEdifice, 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  Nimphaum. 

Paeile,  This  was  originally  an  ob- 
long building  with  a  Portico  round  it, 
ornamented  by  double  rows  of  columns. 
One  Side  Wall  alone  remains. 

Temple  of  the  Stoics,  in  shape  a  he- 
micycle,  with  Niches  for  statues.  It 
was  originally  lined  with  porphyry. 

Maritime  Theatre,  A  Mosaic,  repre- 
senting marine  monsters,  made  part  of 
the  pavement  of  the  Edifice  in  question, 
which  was  therefore  called  by  its  present 
name :  but,  as  the  building  is  circular,  it 
probably  was  either  an  Amphitheatre,  or 
a  Bath.  To  the  left  of  this  Ruin  are  re- 
mains of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
Library :  and  another  Ruin,  not  far  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Stoics,  is  called, 
though  without  surficient  authority,  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Diana. 

Imperial  Apartments.  This  Edifice 
is  large,  and  appears  to  have  had  Two 
Storeys ;  in  the  lower  of  which,  remains 
of  Paintings  are  discernible ;  and  in  the 
subterranean  part  are  Gryptse,  resem- 
bling those,  supposed  to  have  been  cel- 
lars, in  the  Villa  ofDiomedes  at  Pompeii. 
Gontiguous  to  a  long  line  of  Arches  in 
this  part  of  the  Villa,  is  an  Edifice  with 
remains  of  Ceilings,  beauiifully  stuccoed, 
and  Baths  adjoining, 

Barrackslfor  the  PrcBtorian  &uards. 
The  number  of  chambers  contained  in 
these  Barracks  has  given  them  the  name 
of  Cento  Camerelle,  This.  Edifice 
seems  to  have  had  Three  Storeys ;  on  the 
outside  were  Galleries,  supported  by  co- 

yel,  after  it  receives  the  Mbuloe,  there  are 
none.  Near  the  Lake  are  vestiges  of  A  grip- 
pa's  B:ith«,  frequented  by  Augastus ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  reparations  they 
afterwards  received  from  Zenobla,  Qaecn 
of  Palmyra,  these  Ruias  arc  now  called 
Bagni  della  Reglna.  Zenobia  had  an  abode 
assigned  her  near  Adrian's  Villa,  where 
she  died,  surrounded  by  her  children:  and: 
the  Numidian  Syphax,  another  iUustrious 
captive,  ended  his  days  at  Tibur<. 
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Inmns;  and  each  Chamber  had  one  door 
only,  which  opened  into  the  Gallery 
parallel  with  it.  The  communications 
now  discoverable  between  these  Cham- 
bersare  evidently  of  modern  date. 

Naumachia,  Judging  by  the  shape 
of  the  groand,  this  seems  to  have  been 
likewise  a  Circus. 

Serapeon  of  Canopus,  built  In  imita- 
tion ofthe  celebrated  Serapeon  at  Cano- 
pus in  Egypt.  The  Atrium,  or  open 
Court,  belonging  to  this  Edifice,  appears 
to  have  been  originally  filled  with  water. 
Some  ofthe  Chambers  appropriated  to 
the  priests,  and  an  apartment  with  re- 
mains of  Paintings,  may  still  be  distin- 
guished. On  the  right  of  the  Serapeon 
are  Ruins  ofthe  Academia;  likewise  of 
another  Greek  Theatre ;  and,  to  the  left 
ofthe  Serapeon,  was  the  Entrance  to 
the  Infernal  Regions,  with  the  Elysian 
Fields  not  far  distant. 

Vale  of  Tempe,  Through  this  little 
Valley  flows  a  Streamlet,  in  imitation  of 
the  Peneus,  by  which  the  celebtf^ated 
Thessalian  Vale  was  watered :  and  after 
having  reached  this  part  of  Adrian's 
Villa, (•)  Travellers  usually  get  Into  their 
carriages,  and  ascend  the  Hill  to  Tivoli, 
passing  through  a  venerable  wood  of 
olives;  among  which,  on  the  right,  are 
remains  ofthe  Villa  of Cassius. 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  is  built 
upon  rocks  formed  of  a  deposition  from 
the  water  in  this  neighbourhood,  inter- 
mixed with  roots  and  branches  of  petri- 
fied trees.  Dtonysius  of  Halicarnassus 
reports  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Si- 
cani,  sixty  years  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war:  and  as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  he  adds 
that  the  name  of  Sicelion  was,  in  his 
time,stillattached  to  a  portion  of  theCity. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Tibur  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  followers  of 
Evander;  but  the  best-established  con- 
jecture Is,  that  one  of  thePelasgic  Chiefs 
who  formed  settlements  in  Italy,  esta- 
blished himself  on  this  spot;  which  the 
Greek  writers  call  ri  Ttffovpa.  Tibur 
assisted  the  Gauls  during  their  invasions 
of  Latium,and  even  ventured  to  attack 
Rome :  but,  after  various  struggles,  was 
discomfited  at  Pedum,  and  finally  reduc- 

(0  Scarcely  any  windows  can  be  traced  io 
the  remaining  buildinfjs  of  thijt  Villa. 

Persons  who  bring  a  cold  dinner  from 
Rome,  and  spend  the  day  here,  find  a  tolera- 


ed  to  perfect  subjection  by  Camilius. 
We  are  told  by  Livy  that  soon  after  this 
period  the  Tiburtini  were  enabled,  by 
the  following  circumstance,  to  confer 
an  obligation  on  their  vanquishers. 
The  Roman  pipers,  owing  to  some  dis- 
gust, retired  with  one  accord  to  Tib  or; 
which  had  long  been  an  asylum  for  fugi- 
tives. The  Tiburtini,  however,  were 
requested  by  the  Roman  government  to 
send  these  deserters  immediately  back 
to  Rome;  as  no  sacrifice  could  be  offer- 
ed without  their  assistance:  and  the 
magistrates  of  Tibur,  in  order  to  obey 
this  mandate,  reduced  the  pipers  to  a 
state  of  inebriation,  and  then  conveyed 
them  during  night  into  the  Forum  fto- 
manum,  where,  on  awaking  in  the  mom- 
ing,  they  were  much  surprised  to  find 
themselves.  At  what  period  Tibur  be- 
came a  Mnnicipium  is  unknown ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  was  anterior  to 
the  civil  wars  between  Marhis  and  Sylta. 
The  latter  is  reported  to  have  deprived 
the  Tiburtini  of  their  privileges :  they 
were,  however  regained  upon  his  abdi- 
cation, and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  Bercules  seems  to  have  biMsn 
considered  as  the  patron  of  Tibur;  and 
his  Temple,  on  the  fonndattons  of  whieh 
the  Cathedral  of  Tivoli  is  built,  was  fa- 
mous throughout  Italy.  Suetonius  n^j^ 
tions  that  Augustus  often  administers 
justice  in  the  Porticos  of  this  Temple. 

Previous  to  the  Autunm  of  1826,  the 
Anio  descended,  from  a  great  height,  at 
the  east  end  ofthe  modern  Town,  where 
it  formed  a  large  and  beautiful  Cascade; 
and  after  a  second  Pall,  under  a  lofty 
Bridge,lost  itself  among  rocks  worn  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  Ihe  force  of  the 
water :  but  an  unexampled  inundation 
ofthe  Anio,  during  the  Autumn  of  1826, 
swept  away  the  Bridge;  and,  what  is  still 
more  lamentable,  destroyed  all  the  beair 
ty  of  the  Cascade.  A  branch  of  the 
same  river  is  carried  through  Tivoli; 
and  forms  small  Cascades,  which  should 
be  viewed  from  the  opposite  bank.  The 
best  Inn  at  Tivoli,  in  some  respects,  is 
LaRegtna;  though,  in  point  of  situa- 
tion, that  called  LaSibillais  preferable. 
Near  the  latter  stands  the  Temple  of  the 

ble  apartment  Iodine  in,  ftamished  by  the 
Custode;  who  expects  for  the  use  of  this    * 
apartment,  and  his  attendance,  one  seodo. 
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TihrtineSihpLJiiOW  eoavcrted  latot 
€lHirc:h:UistiieBMst  ancient  Temple 
remiDisg  at  Tivoli;  and  appears  to 
tare  been  boitt  in  the  form  of  a  paralle- 
togram,  wUb  an  open  Portico,  adorned 
by  four  looic  Colomnsy  and  terminated 
vHh  a  Pediment.  The  Colamna  on  the 
oatside  of  this  Edifice  are  still  disco?er- 
able;  bot  there  is  nothing  worth  notice 
vtthia,  AdHoinittg  to  the  above-named 
Temple  is  a  shabby  modem  building, 
vbich  extends  to  the  Temple  of  VtBia. 
This  beautifid  specimen  of  ancient  ar- 
ebiteelure,  proudly  situated  on  a  reck 
wbleh  hangs  over  one  of  the  Cascades, 
is  a  Rfttondo,  twenty-one  Paris  feet  and 
a  baif  in  diameter,  sarrounded  by  an 
a^n  Portico  of  fluted  Composite  Co- 
lauDs,  whose  Capitals  are  adorned  with 
lilies  (emblematical,  perhaps,  of  Vestal 
lNi7)»  and  support  an  Bntablature  de- 
torated  with  Beads  of  Oxen  and  Fes- 
iMBs  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. (0  Hence 
«i  eieelleot  path,  made  by  General 
Mollis,  leads  to  the  Grotto  ofNepiune. 
RoUiing  can  be  more  delightful,  hoth  to 
tbe  painter  and  the  natoralist,  than  this 
valk;  the  views  it  presents  being  re- 
markably ptctaresqne ;  and  the  petri- 
raclions  in  the  rocks  extremely  curions. 
la  oae  ^ace  is  a  Petrified  Carriage- 

»el,  and  in  another  the  Hoof  of  a 
Iroped.  The^  Grotto  of  Neptune, 
into  which  the  Anio  precipitates  itself 
with  snch  violenee  as  to  form  a  spray 
Kwmbliog  rain,  combines  the  sublime 
aod  beautiful  so  wonderfully,  that  even 
SiiTatorRosa*s  magic  pencil  could  not 
dojBstice  to  the  scene;  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Grotto  is  a  rock,  which, 
vithvery  little  aid  from  imagination, 

(')  Vesta,  as  the  goddess  of  light  and  beat 
l*odQoed  by  fire,  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  earth ;  and  therefore  the  deoorations 
<>(  the  Frieze  of  this  Temple  are  expressive 
(If  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  conse- 
VKotiy  of  her  worship.  The  oy,  as  the 
<Tnibol  of  agriculture,  was  sacrificed  to 
Vesta.  The  door  of  entrance  to  this  Temple, 
and  the  only  window  which  remains  perfeef , 
"e  oarrower  at  top  than  at  bottom;  and, 
lb«  fir,  the  building  resembles  an  Egyptian 
eiii6oe:  probably  therefore  it  was  erected,  or 
'^ired,  by  Adrian ;  who  seems  to  have 
^ed  every  thing  which  reminded  him  of 

8Jypt. 

{*j  OwiDg  fo  the  change  which  has  lately 
"scarred  in  the  course  of  the  Anio,  it  is 


might  be  figured  as  the  Genius  of  the 
Anio,  sculptured  by  the  nervous  hand 
of  Buonarroti. («)  On  returning  hence. 
Travellers  are  usually  conducted  down 
a  Narrow  Flight  of  Steps,  into  a  deep 
Bavioe,  to  see  lAa  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl; 
which  exhibits  the  third  Fall  of  the 
Anio;  and  presents  a  picture  almost 
equally  striking  with  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune. (3) 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  Cir- 
cular Terrace;  which  displays  the 
small  Cascades  to  great  advantage,  and 
makes  a  round  of  about  four  Roman 
miles.  In  this  track,  on  the  right, 
stands  a  Church,  called  the  Madonna  di 
(^intiliolo,  and  erected  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Villa  of  Quintiliui  Varut, 
supposed  to  have  been  very  magnifi- 
cent, and  still  exhibiting  remains  of 
a  jReservotr  for  Water^  resembling, 
though  in  miniature,  that  atBaias,  called 
the  Ptsetna  mirabilis.  This  part  of 
the  Terrace  commands  a  distant  view 
of  the  Cathedral,  which  is  only  re- 
markable for  being  placed  on  the  Site 
of  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  Beyond 
the  Ponte  dell'  Acquorio  (an  ancient 
Bridge  in  excellent  preservation),  is  an 
Edifice,  similar,  in  shape,  to  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  at  Rome,  and  equally 
well  preserved :  it  is  called  Tetnpio  delta 
Toste,  but  whether  because  originally 
consecrated  to  Tussis^tbe  god  of  coughs, 
or  because  it  was  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Tossi  family,  seems  uncertain.  On  the 
left  of  this  Edifice,  the  ancient  Roman 
Ro€kd  to  Tivoli  passes  through  theRuin^ 
of  Hecmnas's  Villa;  enough  of  which 
remains  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
spacious  and  splendid.  (4)     Near  this 

difficult  now  to  discover  the  entrance  to  the 
Grotto  of  Neptune. 

(3)The  sprayof  the  Anio  makes  the  adjacent 
ground  so  slippery,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
venture  close  to  Ihe  gulf  into  which  the  river 
precipitates  itself;  and  the  steps,  aod  patb, 
leading  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Sirens,  arc  dan- 
gerous, if  not  passed  with  caution. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  long  walks 
usually  have  donkeys  in  readiness  at  the 
Garden  Gate,  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  to 
carry  them  round  the  circular  Terrace. 

(4)  A  modern  writer,  by  name  Sv;bastiani, 
supposes  the  spot,  now  denominated  the 
Villa  of  Mccaenas,  to  have  been  the  Forum  of 
Tibnr :  he  likewise  supposes  the  Tempio  delta 
Tosse  to  have  been  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
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Villa  areRoeks  consisting  of  Petrifac- 
tions; and  opposite  to  it  is  the  Site  of 
the  Villa  of  Sctlluit,  called,  by  some 
persons,  tliat  of  Horace;  but  bis  Villa 
was  ten  miles  distant.  Beyond  the  Site 
of  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  to  which 
Mecnnas's  domain  extended,  is  t/ta  Villa 
d'Eite,  standing  in  a  Garden,  which 
contains  Waterworks,  called  the  Gi- 
randola—A  Fountain  embellished  with 
a  Colossal  8tatue  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl 
—  and  another  Figure,  representing 
TivoH.  The  Villa  contains  Ceilings 
painted  by  Zuccari,  Muziano,  etc.;  but 
they  haye  suffered  cruelly  from  neglect. 
Hence  Travellers  usually  return  to  their 
Inn ;  dining  there,  and  afterwards  driv- 
ing back  to  Rome.  {>) 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  remains 
nfthe  Claudian  Aquediictnear  the  Con- 
vent of  S.  Cosimato,  and  to  extend 
their  excursion  to  Subiaco,  and  Cora, 
should  sleep  atTivoli;  thence,  setting 
oat  early  next  morning,  upon  mules,  or 
donkeys,  for  the  above-named  Con- 
vent; on  the  road  to  which,  are  seen 
remains  of  the  Martian  Aqueduct,  and 
villages  sweetly  situated  on  the  peaks  of 
mountains.  The  Convent  stands  on  a 
romantfc  cliff,  overhanging  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley ;  through  which  flows  the 
Anio,  broken  into  beautiful  cascades, 
by  fragments  of  tartareous  rocks,  ap- 
parently fadlen  from  the  surrounding 
precipices.  Travellers,  on  reaching  this 
spot,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  conduct- 
ed to  the  Brink  of  a  perpendicular 
Rock  (situated  beneath  a  petrified  mass 
of  tartareous  depositions,  which  over- 
hangs it],  in  order  to  view  the  remains 
of  one  Arch  of  the  Clandian  Aqueduct, 
serving  originally  as  a  Bridge  over  the 
river.    The  opposite  side  of  this  stream 

Sun ;  aqd  be  also  cndeavoars  to  prove  that 
Horace  bad,  beside  bis  Sabine  Farm,  a  Villa 
at  Tibur, 

(»)  Travellers  commonly  pay  at  La  SibiUa^ 
at  Tivoli,  for  dinner,  per  head,  from  six  to 
eight  pauls ;  for  tea,  twopauls ;  breakfast,  two 
pauls;  lieds  each,  three  pauls;  senants  each, 
per  day,  three  pauls ;  and  donkeys  each,  for 
the  Terrace,  three  pauls.  It  is  impossible  to 
procure  good  wine,  or  good  water,  at  either 
of  the  Inns;  and  persons  who  require 
tea  should  take  il  witli  them. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  driving 
from  Rome  to  Adrian's  Villa  is  about  three 
hours  and  a  half ;  from   Adrian's  Villa  to 


is  clothed  with  woods.  Passing,  through 
the  Convent,  Travelters  are,  in  the  next 
instance,  conducted  down  a  Marrow 
Passage  ^nd  Staircase,  formed  in  the 
rock,  to  a  Gallery;  below-  which  are 
Cells  for  monks,  and,  lower  still,  is  the 
Aqueduct.  Part  of  the  interior  of  this 
magnificent  Work,  which  was  carried 
through  the  centre  of  several  moan* 
tains,  may  be  seen  buried  under  the 
Convent  Garden,  and  is  as  perfect  as  if 
only  just  finished.  Horaee's  Villa  and 
Sabine  Farm  are  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  Convent:  but  so  little 
now  remains  of  the  Villa,  that  its  foun- 
dations cannot  easily  be  traced^^)  The 
road  to  Subiaeo  lies  on  the  right  of  that 
called  the  high  road  (but  a  very  bad 
one)  leading  to  the  Al>ruzzi:  and  the 
Town  of  Subiaco  (anciently  Sublon 
queum)  is  beautifully  placed  on  a  small 
eminence,  surrounded  with  lofty  moun- 
tains. There  being  do  regular  HotaL 
in  this  Town,  the  accomniodations  Mr 
Travellers  are  wretched;  and  beds  can- 
not be  procured  without  difficulty. 
The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco  is 
twenty-eight  miles.  The  Walk  to  the 
Benedictine  Convent,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  latter  Town,  displays 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery :  but  the 
ascent  to  this  Convent  is  long  and  st«e|^ 
Passing  within  sight  of  Nero^  Baths^  the 
path  leads,  through' a  grove  of  ilexes,  to 
a  Precipice,  at  whose  base  rolls  the 
Anio,  and  on  whose  brow  stands  the 
Convent;  which  was  founded  during  the 
fifth  centurf .  Its  situation  is  delicious ; 
but  some  overhanging  rocks  threaten 
its  Church  with  ruin.(3)  After  sleeping 
at  Subiaco,  those Traviellers  who  delight 
in  fine  Forest  Scenery  usually  go, 
through  a  Rocky  Narrow  Path,  to  Civi" 

Tivoli,  about  one  hour;  and  from  Tivoli  to 
Aome,  about  four  hours. 
'  (a)  iTocording  to  the  description  Horace 
gives  of  this  Villa,  which  he  calls  LucretiUSy 
it  stood  near  VHeFanum  racunoe;  supposed 
lo  have  Ificen  the  spot  now  called  Rooca 
Giovaoe,  and  about  ten  miles  from  Tivoli. 
(3)  Not  far  distant  from  Subiaco,  on  the 
na  Faleria,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
Osteria  dil  Cavaiiere,  are  found,  on  the  left, 
ruins  of  Cafseoli,  an  ancient  Town  of  the 
iEqui,  built  near  the  western  bank  (^  the 
Fucinel^ke.  from  CarseoU  xiie  Via  ya~ 
leria  goes  to  Tagiiacozzo;  thence  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  Albe,  wl^ich  lies  a^:>m 
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tella;  and  tbetice  to  Pale$trina,  This 
Path  is  only  fit  for  mules:  the  ascents 
and  descents  being  uncommonly  steep 
and  slippery.  Near  Civitella  th$  Fo' 
rest  Scenery  commences ;  and  tAo  Val- 
ley to  the  east  of  Olevano  is  pic- 
turesque beyond  description,  and  mach 
frequented  by  Painters.  After  passing 
Genazzeno,  a  miserable  place,  the  road 
becomes  good ;  and  continues  so  to 
Palestrina.  This  is  called  a  ride  of 
twenty  miles,  but  appears  to  be  more. 
After  sleeping  at  Pale$trina,(0  Trayel- 
[  ters  frequently  proceed  to  Cora,  going 
I  through  beautiful  lanes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ride ;  theii  traversing 
a  tract  of  open  country,  which  leads  to 
the  ruinous  Tillage  of  San  Giuliano  (ce- 
lebrated for  its  Lake,  supposed  to  have^ 
been  the  crater  of  a  volcano);  and  at 
length,  after  winding  round  the  base  of 
the  Apennine,  turning  to  the  left,  near 
a  small  Chapel,  called  the  Madonna  del 
Bonte,  and  ascending  by  a  good  mule- 
path  to  the  upper  Gate  of  Cora,  or  pur- 
SQing  the  carriage-road  to  the  lower 
Gate. 

Cora,  magnificently  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence whrch  overlooks  tbe  wbole  ex- 
panse of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  com- 
manding a  splendid  prospect  of  Monte 
CIrceo  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  and  site,  and  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  divided  into  an 
apper  and  a  lower  town.  This  Fortress, 
according  to  Pliny,  owed  its  existence 
to  Trojan  adventurers,  led  by  a  chief 
called  Dardanus,  and  was  more  ancient 
than  Rome.  The  Volsci  subsequently 
occupied  it;  but,  at  length,  like  all  the 
strong  holds  of  that  nation,  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Bomans.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  when  it  became  a  Ro- 
man colony;  but  Dionysius  ranks  it 
among  the  Latin  cities  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  TuHus  Hostilius.  Its  walls  are 
strengthened  by  circular  Towers,  placed 
like  buttresses,  not  far  distant  from 
each  other;  and,  judging  by  the  style  of 
masonry,  erected  or  repaired  about  the 
time  when  Sylla  repaired  the  ^alls  of 
Palestrina.    Several  of  the  walls  of  the 

dxty  miles  from  Rome,  and  hat  frown  out 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancienl  ^tto ;  a  town 
profcarbiy  ooeopicd  once  by  the  Pelaagi,.  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  fortified  with  Pelasf  iD 
waUi.  TJte  modern  Albe  is  cootif  aoua  to 


houses  In  Cora  display  the  same  neat 
style  of  masonry ;  some  of  the  streets 
are  tolerably  clean,  and  not  very  nar- 
row; and  the  present  number  of  in- 
habitants  is  reported  to  be  six  thou- 
sand, none  of  whom  look,  unhealthy, 
nor  wretchedly  poor.  The  first  object, 
peculiarly  interesting  to  antiquaries, 
which  presents  Itself  in  the  upper  Town, 
is  the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Hercu- 
les, towering  proudly  over  the  lower 
buildings,  and  consisting  of  six  Roman 
Doric  Columns,  partly  fluted,  which 
support  a  pediment.  The  diameter  of 
the  Columns  is  small ;  but  tbey  are 
beautifully  proportioned.  The  door- 
wav  of  the  Temple  appears  to  have  been 
wider,  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  manner  of 
building;  and  over  it  is  an  Inscription. 
This  Portico  adjoins  a  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  containing,  near  the 
doorof  entrance^  traces  of  the  Temple, 
together  with  an  ancient  Altar,  adorned 
at  the  four  corners  by  Rams*  heads  sup- 
porting Garlands,  but  disfigured  by 
modern  work.  The  Portico  of  the  Tem- 
ple is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  a 
little  Garden  contiguous  to  the  Gbureh. 
The  next  objects  of  interest  are  the  Pe- 
lasgic  walls  of  the  Citadel,  which  stood 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Town.  Several 
fine  specimens  of  these  Walls  present 
themselves;  and  the  size  of  the  poly- 
gonal stones  whtch  compose  them  is 
immense.  Lower  down  on  the  hill 
stood  th«  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
now  converted  into  a  bouse,  which  dis- 
plays, on  the  outfiiide,  two  well-pre- 
served Columns  with  Corinthiiin  ca- 
pitals^ and  above  them  the  following 
Inscriptions  — 

M.  CASTOBl  POLLTCI  DE.  OS.  T AC 
M.  CALYIYS.  UEPN.     . 

This  Temple,  and  tbat  of  Hercules,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  tbe 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  Below 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  is  a 
small  Piazza,  which  exhibits  Walls  conr 
structed  with  immense  stones  varying 
in  size  and  shape,  and  not  closely  united 

* 

tbe  Fncine  Lake,  and  the  mios  of  Marru- 
vitrnt,  now  called  S.  Benedetto,  are  on  its 
margin. 

(>}  For  an  account  of  the  accommodations 
here,  see  the  article  *'  Palestrisa.  ** 
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in  the  Pelasgic  style,  but  having  be- 
tween them  large  cavities,  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  originally  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones;  though,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Walls,  this  insertion 
was  not  needful.  Under  the  Piazza^are 
large  subterranean  chambers,  supposed 
to  have  been  Baths;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  on  the  way  to  the  lower  Gaie  of 
the  Town,  is  a  picturesque  and  nearly 
perfect  Etruscan  Bridge,  probably  erect- 
ed about  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostlllus : 
and  travellers  who  wish  to  go  in  a  car- 
riage to  the  lower  Gate  of  the  Town,  in- 
stead of  riding  or  walking  from  the 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Monte  to  the 
upper  Gate,  should  pass  the  Chapel, 
and  wind  round  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
to  a  turn  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the 
lower  Gate. 

The  Inn  at  Cora  is  nothing  more  than 
a  restaurant  for  ijeasants  and  farmers, 
which  furnishes  eggs,  ham,  bacon,  ve- 
getables, good  wine,  and  «xceilent 
bread. 

The  distance  from  Palestrina  to  Cora 
is  about  twenty  miles ;  and  from  Cora 
toVelletri,  by  the  carriage-road,  it  can- 
not be  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles. 
This  road  (at  present,  1^31,  undergoing 
repair)  passes  close  toS.Giuliano,  and 
traverses  a  fiat  but  pretty  country. 

Five  miles  to  the  south  of  Cora,  and 
on  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  are  remains 
of  the  Pelasgic  Fortress  of  Norba,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  village  of  Norma.  Pliny  mentions 
Norha  among  the  early  Latin  cities  on 
the  Yolsclan  frontier;  and  Dionysios 
calls  it  a  place  of  consequence.  The 
Romans  established  a  Colony  there,  to 
check  the  inroads  of  the  Volsci;  and 
the  disastrous  end  of  the  Town  evinced 
its  Gdelity  to  its  rulers :  for  the  zeal  dis- 
played by  the  people  of  Norba,  on  be- 
half of  Marins,  drew  upon  it  the  ven- 
geance of  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  to 
whom  its  gates  were  opened  by  treach< 
ery;  but  the  high-minded  inhabit- 
ants chose  rather  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands,  than  become  the  slaves  and 
viclims  of  a  sanguinary  conqueror. 

Vestiges  of  the  ancient  Fortress  and 
its  Citadel,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Norma  nivita,  may  be  found  at  the  dis- 
tance of  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
modem  and  dirty  village  of  Norma. 
Stupendous  Pelasgic  Walls  encircled 


this  Fortress,  and  are,  in  many  parts, 
wonderfully  well  preserved.  They  con- 
sist of  immense  masses  of  stoDe,  cui 
into  a  polygonal  shape  with  a  smooth 
surface,  and  firmly  joined  together 
merely  by  their  own  weight.  The  Gates, 
four  in  number,  may  still  be  traced,  and 
are  exceedingly  grand  with  respect  to 
their  construction :  one  of  them,  where 
probably  a  strong  guard  was  posted, 
exhibits  considerable  remains.  Withiii 
the  Walls  is.  a  large  quadrilateral  spot 
surrounded  by  Pelasgic  masonry,  which 
contains  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of 
water:  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
a  roof,  but  was -probably  a  bathing- 
place  exposed  to  the  open  air.  Wells, 
and  other  reservoirs  for  water,  are 
found  near  it;  and  not  far  distant  re- 
mains may  be  traced  of  a  Temple,  which 
was  consecrated  to  Hercules.  The 
Acropolis  seems  to  have  been  sitjuated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  was  ap> 
parently  surrounded  by  three  Walls, 
Subterranean  Aqueducts,  and  Passages 
leading  to  Sally-ports,  are,  according 
to  report,  found  under  the  site  of  the 
Acropolis. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cora,  that  a  road,  passable  for  small 
low  four-wheeled  carriages  of  the  coun- 
try goes  from  Cora  to  Norba ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Norma  do  not  confirm 
this  assertion.  From  Yelletri,  however, 
there  is  a  carriage-road  to  Nymfa,  a 
village  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  Norma  stands.  This  road, 
in  distance  about  fifteen  miles,  goes 
from  Vel.letri  to Cisterna,  between  three 
and  four  miles  beyond  which  stands  an 
ancient  Tomb  on  the  left,  with  a  Gate 
near  it ;  and  Travellers  going  to  Nymfa 
must  pass  through  this  Gate,  directing 
their  course  toward  the  V olscian  moun- 
tains till  they  reach  Nymfa;  whence  it 
is  necessary  to  walk  or  ride  to  Norma, 
there  being  no  carriage-road.  The 
mule-track,  which  goes  straight  to  this 
Village,  is  rough  and  precipitous ;  but 
the  circuitous  ascent  winding  to  the 
right,  and  three  miles  in  distance,  is 
gradual,  and  the  road  good.  Between 
the  ancient  Tomb  near  Cisterna,  and 
the  Lake  of  NymphiDus,  on  which  Nymfa 
stands,  the  sail,  though  swampy,  is  al« 
ways  passable  for  light  carriages,  unless 
deluged  by  winter  rain ;  and  the  Lake  of 
NympheBus,  the  deserted  town  of  Ny  aafa. 
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its  dismantled  baronial  castle,  deeajed 
monastery,  and  other  rains,  are  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  The  ri?er  Nym- 
phsus  takes  its  source  in  the  Lal^e; 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was'  cele- 
braled  for  its  floating  Islaodsi,  called 
&i2^uarM,froin  their  being  said  to  move 
to  the  time  of  dancing  feet,  vestiges 
of  a  Temple,  sacred  to  the  Nymphs  of 
I  the  place,  are  discoverable  on  the  mar- 
gio  of  this  Lake,  and  the  ruinous  Village 
,  of  ?iymfa  still  contains  a  wine-house, 
I  and  likewise^  few  inliabilants,  of  whom 
j  nddle-horses  might  be  procured  for  the 
I  ascent  to  Norma,  but  not  saddles.  At 
Norma  donkeys  with  saddles  are  attain- 
able. Another  ancient  Fortress  on  ihe 
Yolscian  frontier,  and  not  far  distant 
from  Cara,  was  Signia;  which  became 
a  Roman  Colony  during  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  to  whom  its  foun- 
tfaUon  is  ascribed;  but  the  remains  of 
ao  irregular  polygonal  Wall  in  this  Town 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  once  belonged 
to  the  Pelasgi;  though  an  ancient  Tem- 
pk  here,  originally  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules, but  now  become  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  likewise  a  Reservoir  for 
water,  hollowed  out  in  the  earth  (both 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Acropo^ 
lis),  are  constructed  with  square  masses 
of  peperitto,  similar  in  size  to  those  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  and  con- 
sequently they  may  be  considered  as 
Etruscan  architecture.  Signia,  at  pre- 
sent denominated  Segni,  possesses  a 
Saracenic  Gate,  deemed,  by  antiquaries 
particularly  interesting;  and. its  inha- 
bitants were  formerly  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  a  singular 
mode  of  flooring  with  bricks, ealled  the 
opus  Sig»in»m. 

Persons  who  have  leisure  and  incli-. 
Dation  to  pa^  a  few  days  .at  Tivoli  ma^r 
find,  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  se** 
veral  antiquities  which,  thougli  seldom 
sought  for^  are  'extremely  interesting. 
To  see  them  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
possible,  it  is  requisite  to  inquire*  at 
LaSibilla,  for  ihe  etcerone  most  com- 
petent to  show  the  environs  of  Tivoli; 
vho  was,  in  ±S3i%  a. person  called  Stt«- 
pendo.  Under  his  guidance  if  is.  ad- 
visable to  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Montieelli^  the  ancient  Canina;  ex- 
amioing,  on  the  way,  the  Pekugic 
Wall  ai  ihe  Vitla  of  VeniidiusBaS' 
iv$,  in  the  OliieQrQrt-^themagmfhtnt 


Walh  which  support  the  Terrmee  of  a 
Temple^  on  a  spot  called  Colonnicelle 
— and  remains  of  another  Temple,  with 
an  Inecription  near  it,  on  a  spot  called 
VitrianOs  and  about  half 'a  mile  distant 
from  Colonnicelle.  To  the  right  of  the 
ancient:  part  of  the  Road  iMding  to 
Monticelli,  are  remains  of  two  For^ 
tresses  with  Pekugie  Walla  and  »l 
Monlieelli  is  an  old  Fort,  which  en- 
closes o  sfMLll  Roman  Temple  at  th9 
angle  of  the  great  Tower.  The  key  of 
this  old  Fort,  which  commands  a  su- 
perb view,  must  be  api^ied  for  at  Moa-i 
ticelli.    . 

Travellers  who  set  out  on  horseback, 
at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
from  Tivoli,  may  examine  all  these  ob- 
jects of  interest,  and  returai  to  Tivoli 
before  dusk. 

Another  ride,  which  occupies  two 
hours  only,  is  to  tlte  Temple  of  the  Bona 
Bea,  The  road  to  this  Temple  passes 
over  the  Monte  Spaceato,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  curious  Fisture.  The 
Temple  had  been  converted  into  a 
cbopch,  now  a  pile  of  ruins;  hot  com- 
manding a  delightful  view. 

A  third  ride,  to  the  romaine  of  four 
Pelaegie  Fortresses,  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day,  provided  the  Tra- 
veller be  able  to  set  out  early.  These 
Fortresses  were  built  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Aqueducts,  vestiges  of  which, 
namely,  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  Aqua 
Mariia,  and  the  Anio  Feliws-^may  be 
se^n  at  the  Ponte  degl*  Archi,  on  the 
ancient  road  leading  to  this  Valley; 
where,  on  the  left,  the  first  antiquity 
worth  nelioe  is  a  Mass  of  ancient 
Wall  placed  on  a  gentieelevation.  The 
remains  ace  very  few,  but  sufficient  to 
describe  the  circuit  of  a  Town;  its 
original  name  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  thai  of  Ponidola,  or  Mm* 
nidola,  substituted  by  the  modern  in* 
habitants  of  the  country.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  Valley,  near  the  Osteria 
d'Empolo,  are,  a  Latip,  Inscription, 
and  the  very  small  remains  of  ihe  Town 
of  Empulum.  Farther  distant,  on  the 
same. side,  are  curious  and  interesting 
Ruifis,  called  Formello/but  probably 
the  ancient  Stueula:  and  on  a  height^ 
the  road  to  which  Vs  steep  and  unplea- 
sant, stands  Ceciliano,  where  vefyaPr^ 
dent  Pelasgic  Walls  may  be  traced; 
but  what  fortress  they  surrounded  is 
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unknown.  Geciliano,  computed  to  be 
about  nine  miles  from  Tivoli,  com- 
mands a  lovely  view. 

Persons  fond  of  extensive  and  extra- 
ordinary prospects,  and  at  the  ^ame 
time  capable  of  bearing  severe  fatigue, 
might  find  it  worth  while  to  visit  the 
summit  of  Monte  Guadagnolo,  the 
loftiest  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome; 
but  there  being  no  road  whatever  to 
this  Eminence,  the  ascent  is  most  diffi- 
cult, and  quite  unfit  for  Ladies.  Monte 
Genaro,  another  lofty  Hill,  may  be 
ascended  with  less  toil,  and  the  view 
from  its  summit  is  equally  fine. 

Sure-footed  horses,  accustomed  to 
scale  mountains,  are  required  on  the 
road  to  Geciliano. 

As  several  ancient  Fortresses  of  La- 
tium  and  its  environs,  particularly  those 
found  in  the  territories  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Volsci,were  surrounded 
by  Pelasgic  Walls,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
expedient  to  describe  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  Pelasgic  style  of  fortifi- 
eation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  the  apparent  difference  between 
that  style  «nd  the  Etruscan. 

Some  of  the  Grecian  or  Pelasgic  bas- 
tions, according  to  specimens  recently 
discovered, cqnsisle.d  of  huge  polygonal 
stones,  fixed  irregularly  one  upon  an^ 
other,  without  cement,  and  having  the 
interstices  filled  up  with  smaller  mate- 
rials. This  mode  of  construction  is, 
from  its  rudeness,  deemed  by  some  an- 
tiquaries the  most  ancient:  specimens 
of  it  are  found  in  Greece,  and  likewise 
in  the  Latin  towns  of  Arpino,  Roselle, 
and  Aii£dena;  but  probably  the  smaller 
materials  alluded  to  are  nothing  more 
than  reparations.  Another^  and,  ac- 
cording to  many  opinions,  a  more  aor 
cient  sort  of  building,  consists  of  huge 
masses  of  stone  cut  into  angular  shapes, 
and  so  skilfully  united,  without  cement, 
as  to  form  a  compact  and  smooth  sur- 
face. This  latter  style,  seen  at  Pale»- 
trina,  is  more  common  than  the  for- 
mer, both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  A  third 
sort  of  Pelasgic  fortification,  by  far 
the  most  perfect  of  the  thiee,  and 
jK^en  at  Atina  and  Alalri,  consists  of 
gigantic  polygonal  masses  of  stone 
placed  irregularly  one  above  aAOtber, 
so  as  to  form,  wilhoat  th6  aid  of  ce- 
ment, a  completely  smooth  surface; 
and  united  in  so  masterly  a  manaer. 


that  even  the  point  of  a  sword  could 
not  penetrate  between  them :  a  circum- 
stance which  materially  augmented 
their  value  as  fortifications;  it  being 
impossible  to  scale  such  walls  without' 
the  aid  of  ladders. 

Another  kind  of  wall,  of  a  less  aoeient 
date,  was  constructed  with  stones  cut 
into  the  shape  of  perfect  trapezoids ; 
and,  at  a  still  later  period,  stooes  were 
sometimes  so  placed  as  to  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  a  curve  line ;  which  ten- 
dency may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  Nor- 
ba,  and  in  those  near  the  lower  Gate  at 
Ferentino.    This  style  is  supposed  to 
have  been  quickly  followed  by  the  con- 
struction of  arches.     Irregular  poly 
gonal  bastions  are  called  by  Euripides, 
Strabo,  and  Pausanlas,  Cyclopean^  T  he 
ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  be- 
stowed this  epithet  on  every  thing  won- 
derful: and  as  we  are  told,  by  all  the 
most  enlightened   modern  Travellers 
who  have  visited Ijreece,  that  the  an- 
cient towns  in  that  country  were  ori- 
ginally fortified  by  this  description  of 
walls;  and  likewise  as  we  see  remains 
of  these  irregular  polygonal  construc- 
tions in  almost  every  ancient  Italian 
fortress  supposed  to  have  been   once 
occupied  by  the  Tyrrbeni-Pelasgi,  we 
may  perhaps,  without  any  impropriety, 
change  the  epithet  of  Cyelopecm  to  I^^- 
tasgic. 

The  great  difference  between  Pelasgic 
and  Etruscan  fortifications  seems  to  be 
that,  in  the  former,  masses  of  stone  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  were  placed 
irregularly  one  above  another ;  and,  in 
the  latter,  square  or  oblong  hewn 
stones  were  ranged  in  parallel  lines 
one  above  another,  and  joined,  witiMHil 
eemoiit,  in  a  manner  resembling  the 
teeth  of  two  saws.  This  is  exemplified 
at  Fiesole,  Volterra,  Gortona,  and  in 
various  Etrtescan  cities.  The  very  few 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome 
appear  to  have  been  built  nearly  in  the 
same' manner:  and  square  masses  of 
stone  were  employed  in  early  subter- 
ranean Etruscan  works,  as  we  see  by 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  and  the 
Emisaarlo  at  Albano. 

FRASCATI. 

The  distance,  going  straight,  tt&m 
Rome  to  Frascati,  is  about  twelve  Ro- 
man miles:  .but  the  pleasaalest  manner 
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of  making  this  exeuTsion  is  to  go  by 
way  of  Marifw  and  Grotta  FwraMa 
(which  circuit  lengthens  the  distance 
about  four  miles),  and  to  return  from 
Frascati  by  the  direct  road.  The  price 
coramoBly  given  for  a  light  open  car- 
riage conveying  two  or  three  persons 
OB^yand  drawn  by  two  power  Ail  horses, 
is  four  soodi ,  htMnamano  not  included : 
j  ami  by  setting  out  early,  this  eicurslon 
siay  be  accomplished  with  ease  in  one 
day,  daring  dry  and  temperate  weather. 

The  read  to  Marino  is  the  same  as 
Oat  to  Albano,  till  within  about  three 
niles  of  the  latter  town ;  when  the  Ha- 
rino  road  tares  off  to  tbe  left,  and  passes 
throogti  a  pretty  country.  Marino  is 
well  situated  In  a  salubrious  air ;  apd, 
judging  from  its  Walls,  erected  during 
the  dark  ages,  it  probably  was,  at  that 
period,  a  place  of  strength  and  con- 
siderable consequence.  Two  of  its 
Chorches  still  claim  attention;  that  de- 
dicated to  St.Barnaby  being  ornament- 
ed with  a  very  fine  picture  by  Guerclno, 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew; and  that  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  being  enriched,  by  /he 
pencil  of  Guidon,  with  a  representation 
of  the  Trinity,  executed  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Marino ;  whither  he  retired 
for  a  time,  owing  to  a  controversy, 
about  money  matters,  with  the  Roman 
GoTemment.  The  distance  fk'om  Ha* 
rino  to  Grotta  Ferrata  is  short;  and 
the  road  passes  through  a  beautiful 
country. 

Grotta  Ferrata,  usually  denominated 
the  Site  of  Cicero's  Tvueukmwn,  was, 
in  times  past,  a  celebrated  Convent, 
foanded  by  St.Nilus,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Basil;  and  subsequently  fortified  with 
high  walls  and  gates  of  iron,  (Vom  the 
latter  of  which  its  present  name  is  de- 
rived. Its  Church  contains  a  Chapet 
consecrated  to  St.Ntlus,  and  adorned, 
byBomenichlno,with  splendid  Frescos, 
imcommonly  welh  preserved.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  Frescos  are — St. 
!filQS  praying  for  rain — rain  descending 
— SLNilos  meeting  the  Emperor  Otho 
III.  I— (In  this  picture  Domenichino  has 
represented  himself,  clothed  in  green, 

(0  On  the  site  of  this  ertsnstre  Villa 
itdnds  the  modern  Villa  LudoTisi ;  where^ 
according  to  Lumisden,  Lueullat's  library 
and  Gallery  of  Statues  may  still  be  traced. 


and  holding  the  bridle  of  the  Emperor's 
horse;  with  Guide  leaning  on  the  horse, 
and  Guerclno  behind  Giiido.)— The  De- 
moniac Boy,  one  of  the  finest  Frescos 
existing! !  !---SaintsNllosandBartolom- 
meo  praying  to  the  Madonna— and  an 
Architect  showing  the  plan  of  the  Con- 
vent to  St.Nilns!— the  Altar-piece  (an 
easel  picture)  Is  by  Annibale  Caracci^ 
theSa1ntation,and  all  the  other  Frescos 
on  the  Walls  and  in  the  Cupola,  are  by 
Domenichino. 

An  Apartment  up  $lair$  contains  a 
piece  of  a  Frieze,  said  to  hare  been 
found  in  Cicero's  Villa,  and  representing 
a  Grecian  General  speaking  to  an  Officer 
and  a  Soldier,  who  are  bringing  a 
Wounded  Man  into  bis  presence. 

The  distance  from  Grotta  Ferrata  to 
Frascati  is  little  more  than  a  mile;  the 
drive  Is  lovely ;  and  the  Villa  now  called 
Bracciano,  formerly  Odescalchi,  which 
stands  midway  between  the  two  places, 
merits  notice,  as  it  is  charmingly  si" 
tnated,  and  adorned  with  finely-painted 
Ceilings,  by  Domenichino  and  other 
great  artists.  Beyond  this  Villa,  and 
contiguous  to  Frascati,  is  the  Villa  Ai- 
dobrandini,  denominated,  on  account 
of  its  position,  the  Belvedere;  and  in 
this  Villa  persons  who  bring  a  cold 
dinner  from  Rome  are  usually  allowed 
to  dine. 

The  origin  of  Frascati  appears,  firom 
Muratori,  to  have  been  as  follows.  After 
the  barbarous  demolition  of  Tusculum, 
by  Pope  Celestin  111.,  in  1191,  those  of 
its  inhabitants  who  survived  their  City 
encamped  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain, 
among  the  rains  of  Lucullus's  Villa,(') 
where  they  foanded  Frascati,  so  named 
from  the  Italian  word  /f*ajeAs«  branches 
of  trees,  with  which  their  original  huts 
were  composed. 

The  Belvedere  Casino  is  a  handsome 
Edifice,  placed  on  a  Terrace,  and  em- 
bellished with  valuable  marbles,  and 
with  Paintings  by  the  Cav.  d^Arpino. 
The  Garden  contains  an  Apartment 
painted  in  fresco,  by  Domenichino; 
and  likewise  exhibiting  good  Water- 
works. (*)  In  order  to  see  the  Villa 
Ruffinella,  and  theRuine  of  Tueculwn^ 

{•)  The  Gustode  of  the  Casino  ftimishes 
Travellers  with  Uble-linen»  dishes,  platct, 
glass,  koiTet  and  fbrkt,  if  required ;  and 
likewise  with  wine  of  the  coonlry.     He 
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wilhout  waste  or  lime,  it  is  advisable 
for  strangers  to  procure  a  Cicerone, 
uQder  whose  guidance  the  waik  is  de- 
lightful through  the  Aldobrandioi  do- 
main to  the  Villa  Muffinella,  supposed, 
by  some  antiquaries,  td  have  been  the 
site  of  Cicero's  celebrated  academic  re- 
treat. On  the  Hill  contiguous  to  this 
Villa  are  the  Ruins  of  Tu8culum,wh\eh 
was  founded,  according  to  ancient  His- 
torians* by  Telegonus,  the  Son  of  Ulys- 
ses; and,  like  many  of  the  old  towns  of 
Latium,  placed  by  its  Founder  on  a 
colbmanding'  eminence.  Among  the 
ancient  Structures  still  discoverable  are 
remains  of  what  the  Ciceroni  denami- 
nate  **  Schools  of  Cicero ;''  but  probably 
it  was  an  Amphitheatre.  Beyond  this, 
are  ancient  Streets ;  one  of  which  was 
the  road,  through  Tusculum,  to  Pf»- 
neste— specimens  of  Etruscan  Walls — 
ft  small  Theatre,  quite  perfect,  but  filled 
with  earth  and  rubbish — a  stiU  smaller 
adjoining  structure,  of  the  same  de- 
scription; probably  these  were  the 
Comic  and  Tragic  Theatres— remains  of 
an  Aqueduct — ruins  of  a  large  Reservoir 
for  water— remains  of  Baths— stones 
bearing  ancient  inscriptions — and  a 
Galleryy  together  with  Grottos,  belong- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  to  one  of  Cicero's 
Villas;  for  according  to  Tradition  he 
bad  two  at  Tusculum.  On  the  mountain 
beyond  the  remaining  Walls  cot^jeeture 
places  the  site  of  the  Citadel. 

The  distance  to  this  ill-foted  Tewn, 
flrom  the  Belvedere,  is  about  two  Ro- 
man miles ;  tbe  ascent  contiaaal,  but 
n«t  steep* 

From  Tusculum  Travellers  usually 
walk  back  to  the  Belvedere;  thence 
proceeding,  in  their  carnages,  by  the 
direct  road,  through  Fraseali  to  Rome; 
and  passing,  at  the  distance  of  about 
nine  miles  from  Frascati,  tbe  Monte 
de{-^rano>  discovered. about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  to  be  the 
Family  Sepulchre  of  Gene&lus  Marcl^* 
anus,  the  Father  of  Alexander  Severus; 
and  here  was  found  the  Barbwrini  Vase» 

erpeets  five  pauts  for  the  use  of  an  apartment 
to  diiie  in;  three  pauls  for  the  use  of  his 
fab'e-liaen,  etc.;  and  two  pauls  for  exhi- 
^iing^  the  Water-works :  and  the  Cicerone, 
Who  accompanies  Strangers  lo  Tuseulum, 
expects  from  three  to  five  pauls,  aooordiog  to 
tfaesizeof  thepartir.  Ladies  mait  ha  provided 


now  in  England,  and  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Portland  Lrn.(>) 

GABII. 

Strabo  records  that  this  city  was 
erected  on  the  Via  Prasnestina,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  stadia  from 
Rome.  Appiau  places  it  midway  be- 
tween Rome  and  Praeneste;  and  the 
spot  on  which  it  appears  to  liave  stood 
is  about  eleven  ancient  miles  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  direct  road  to 
this  spot  is  by  the  Via  Prwnestina, 
which  originally  issued  from  the  Porta 
EsquiUna  of  Servius  TuUias,  near  the. 
existing  Arph  of  Gallieous;  but  now 
the  Porta  Maggiore  is  the  nearest  Gate 
to  the  Via  Profnestina,  which,  though 
not  in  good  condition,  may  be  passed 
with  safety,  by  persons  travelling  in  « 
light  carriage  driven  by  a  skilful  coach- 
man. The  first  objects  of  interest  seen 
on  this  road  are  a  considerable  number 
of  ruins,  which  encircle  a  building  called 
Torre  de'  Schiavi,  situated  at  tbe  dis- 
tance of  two  modern  Roman  miles  and 
a  half  from  Rome.  These  ruins  are  sup- 
posed to  be  remains  of  the  spacious  and 
splendid  Villa  of  the  Emperor  Gordia- 
nus,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
baths,  and  other  edifices,  vying  iu  mag- 
nificence with  the  public  bulldipgs  of 
Rome.  One  of  ttiese  ruins  appears  to 
have  been  a  Reservoir  for. water;  and 
remains  of  two  hallaare  also  discover- 
able. Here  likewise  stands  a  Temple, 
in  tolerably  good  preservation,  and  snp- 
posed  to  have,  been  consecrated  to  For- 
tune: its  shape  is  circular^  and  its  roof 
nearly  perfect ;  it  bad  in  front  a  recti- 
lineal portico;  and  under  the  Cella  is  a 
Vault  in  very  good  condition.  Traces 
of  paintings,  which  once  ornamented 
the  Cella*  prove  Ihat  this  Temple  was 
converted  inlo  a  church  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity. 
,  About  eight  modern  miles  from  Rome 
the  Vi€kPrcenestina  is  carried  over  a 
Bridge  thrown  across  a  deep  cavinet 
which  seems  to  have  been  tbe  bed  of  a 

with  donltcys.  at  four  pauls  each_,  to  carry 
them  from  the  Bdvedere  io  Tusculum,  and 
thence  to  Frascati.  Of  Gentlemen,  only 
three  p9xii»  per  donkey,  are  demanded. 

(0  Tolerable    aoooinmodations  may  he 
found  in  theSn/s/iisU  J^Qt&l  at  Frascati. 
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river,  perhaps  dried  ap  by  a  volcanic 
eruplioii.  This  Bridge  being  flat, 
straight,  aod  devoid  of  parapet  walls, 
Travellers  might  drive,  or  even  walk 
over  it,  without  discovering  it  to  be  a 
Bridge ;  and  no  person  can  see  its  ma- 
sonry to  any  advantage  without  going 
down  into  the  ravine,  wtiere  seven  no- 
Uearcbcs,  constructed  with  wonderful 
solidity,  present  .themselves  to  view; 
and  toward  the  lM>ttom  of  tlie  centre 
arch  is  another,  probably  designed  to 
operate  as  a  breakwater.  Large  and 
kaodsome  key -stones  ornament  the 
sevien  first-named  arches ;  and  the 
whole  Edifice  is  constructed  with  hewn 
stones  of  immense  dimensions,  similar 
to  each  other  in  width,  though  not  in 
lengthy  and  placed  row  above  row  hori- 
zoDtally.  Some  of  the  eiterior  stones 
are  shaped  like  embossed  work;  and 
probably  they  were  all  so  shaped  ori- 
gioally,  though  now  flattened  by  time. 
This  Bridge,  called  Ponte  di  None,  re- 
sembles in  its  style  of  architecture  the 
Etruscan  masonry  at  Veii. 

About  two  miles  farther  distant  is  a 
little  wine-house,  called  TOsteria  delF 
Osa,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  rivulet  an- 
ciently the  Vereiig,  but  now  deno- 
ffiioated  the  Osa.  After  crossing  Ibis 
rivulet,  which  communicates  with  the 
Laeut  G€U>inus,  now  11  Paotano,  and 
Talers  the  site  of  the  ancient  Town  of 
Collatia^  the  Traveller  should  drive  to 
the  eitremity  of  that  part  of  the  Via 
Pronestina  which  runs  parallel  with 
Ibe  Lake,  and  then  walk  to  a  green 
knoll  with  a  very  small  opening  in  its 
somrait,  and  another,  almost  equally 
mall,  at  its  base,  and  leading  into  a  sub- 
terranean vault,  above  which  probably 
stood  a  temple.  In  order  to  trace  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Gabii,  it  is  advisable 
U>  walk  from  the  green  knoll  round  the 
rocks  which  enclose  the  Grater  of  the 
Volcano  (for  such  the  Lake  of  Gabii 
evdently  appears  to  have  been),  ter- 
minating this  walk  at  the  Osteria 
deir  Osa. 

Gabii  seems  to  have  stood  partly  on 
the  rocks  above  the  Gr)iter,  and  partly 
on  tbe  Crater  Jtself;  the  crust  of  which 
appears  in  consequence  of  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature,  to  have  suddenly 
sunk  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  leav- 
ing no  representative  above  ground  but 
the  Lake.    Of  the  edifices  on  the  rocks, 


however,  several  vestiges  maybe  traced. 
The  first  which  presents  itself  is  a  mass 
of  broken  walls,  apparently  of  a  quadri- 
lateral form,  composed  of  huge  stones 
arranged  in  the  Etruscan  manner,  and 
probably  the  remains  of  the  Citadel  of 
Gabii.  Beyond  these  Walls  are  Rocks, 
which  seem  to  have  served  as  Ramparts : 
they  are  surrounded  with  vestiges  of 
masonry ;  and,  farther  on,  fronting  the 
Via  Prmnutina,  is  a  spacious  plot  of 
ground,  which,  according  to  appear- 
ance, was  enclosed  by  walls,  and  pro- 
bably was  the  Court  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno;  as  the  centre  of  this  plot  contains 
a  quadrilateral  Edifice  supposed  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  her  worship,  and 
consisting  of  three  lofty  and  massive 
Walls  tolerably  perfect,  built  with  huge 
stones  beautifully  joined  together  with- 
out cement,  and  placed  hori2ontally,  in 
the  Etruscan  style,  one  above  another. 
The  Mosaic  Pavement  of  this  Edifice  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Pompeii;  and  holes  for  rafters  In- 
dicate that  there  was  a  roof  to  tbe  tem- 
ple in  question;  but  protMibly  thisTem- 
ple  might  have  been  converted  into  a 
place  for  Christian  worship  during  the 
lower  ages,  and  roofed  in  consequence. 
Vestiges  of  the  spot  on  which  an  altar 
stood  may  be  seen  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Pavement.  Beyond  this  Temple  are 
Rocks  which  seem  to  have  served  as 
Ramparts,  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
Lake,  beneath  these  rocks,  is  a  wine- 
house,  called  rosteria  di  Pantano,  and 
supposed  to  stand  near  tbe  site  of  the 
major  part  of  the  City.  The  Lake,  pfo- 
perly  so  denominated,  is  small ;  but  its 
margin  is  broad,  and  must  be  full  two 
miles  in  circumference.  From  the  Os- 
teria di  Pantano  to  the  Bridge  and  Os- 
teria of  the  Osa  is  not  half  a  mile. 

in  early  ages  there  were  two  towns 
called  Gabii :  one  belonging  to  Sabina, 
and  now  denominated  Torri ;  the  othejr 
built  In  Latium  J)y  tbe  Alban  kings,  anH 
claiming  Juno  as  its  patroness;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Gabina.  This  town,  the 
ruins  of  which  now  surround  Ibe  Lacus 
Gabinus,  became,  after  it  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  tbe  Romans,  a  Municipiura, 
and  likewise  a  Colony :  it  suffered,  how- 
ever, so  cruelly  from  civil  war,  as  to  be, 
in  tbe  days  ol'  Horace  and  Strabo,  al- 
most depopulated;  but  Antoninus  and 
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Commodus  raised  it  from  this  stale  of 
ruin;  insomuch  that  it  became  a  thriv- 
ing  town,  and  was  embellished  with 
several  splendidly-furnished  Villas,  as 
modern  excavations  have  proved.  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch,  were  educated  at  Gabii. 

The  best  plan  for  Travellers  who  make 
an  excursion  from  Rome  to  the  Lacus 
Gabinus,  is  to  order  their  driver,  while 
they  walk  round  the  Grater  of  the  Vol- 
cano, to  stable  his  horses  at  the  Osteria 
deir  Osa.  It  is  likewise  advisable  to 
take  a  cold  dinner  from  Rome,  and  eat 
it  in  the  Porch  of  the  Osteria:  after 
which,  weather  permitting,  it  is  worth 
while  to  walk  from  the  Osteria  to  a  hill 
called  Castellaccio,  the  site  of  the  Ci- 
tadel of  the  ancient  Coltofia, celebrated 
for  having  been  the  spot  on  which  Lu- 
cretia  died.  The  path  to  Castellaccio 
lies  through  a  pretty  valley,  north  of 
Gabii,  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  water- 
ed by  the  Osa. 

Gollatia  was  an  Alban  Goloiiy ;  and  as 
it  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  Consular 
roads,  this  town  must,  in  early  ages, 
have  been  considerable;  though Strabo 
represents  it  as  little  more  than  a  vil- 
lage, and  Pliny  says  it  had  ceased  to  ei- 
ist  in  his  days.  Under  the  hill,  however, 
which  is  now  called  Castellaccio,  re- 
mains of  marble  architectural  orna- 
ments may  be  seen  among  the  herbage ; 
and  on  the  hill  ancient  walls  and  other 
ruins  are  discoverable. 

PALESTBINA. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Palestrina 
is  about  twenty-five  Roman  miles ;  and 
as  five  hours  and  a  half  are  usually  oc- 
cupied in  going,  and  five  hours  in  re- 
turning, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ac- 
complish this  excursion  in  one  day. 
The  price  commonly  charged  for  a  light 
caleche  and  a  pair  of  strong  horses,  go- 
ing one  day,  and  returning  the  next.  Is 
eight  scudi.  Two  roads  branch  off 
from  the  Porta  Maggiore ;  that  on  the 
left  leads  to  the  ancient  Via  Prcenet- 
Una,  that  on  the  right  is  the  Via  Labi- 
eana,  by  which  Travellers  usually  go 
part  of  the  way  to  Palestrina.  This 
road  in  dry  weather  may  be  called  to- 
lerably good;  but  after  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  rain  it  becomes  so  muddy 
that  the  deficiencies  in  itsancient  pave- 
ment are  completely  bidden ;  and  there- 


fore  not  a4ways  avoidable.  Reyond  Co- 
lonna,  however,  near  the  Osteria  dISan 
Cesario,  another  ancient  road,  in  re- 
markably good  preservation,  leads  to 
Palestrina.  On  the  Via  Lahicana,  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  are  remains  of  the 
Aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  to 
Rome  for  the  Raths  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus :  the  water  now  bears  the  name  of 
Acqua  Felice:  and  half  a  mile  distant 
from  this  Aqueduct  ^ands  Tor  PignaU 
tara,  in  a  Garden  on  the  left,  close  to  the 
road.  The  Ruin  thus  denominated  is 
the  Mausoleum  of  Saint  Helena;  within 
the  walls  of  which  a  Chapel  has  been 
erected,  leading  to  the  Catacombs  of 
Saints  Pietro  and  Marcellino.  The  Mau- 
soleum, judging  from  its  remains,  must 
have  been  a  stately  edifice.  Several  fune- 
real inscriptions  relative  to  the  Equites 
Singulares,  which  have  been  found 
hereabouts,  incline  antiquaries  to  sup- 
pose that  the  burial-ground  of  this 
picked  body  of  horse  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  Mausoleum  of  St.  Helena. 
Four  miles  from  Rome  is  a  ruin  called 
Cento  CeWe,  where  stood  the  College  of 
the  SyUian  Aurelian  Gladiators.  Thir- 
teen miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  a  Pool  of 
water,  in  remote  ages  probably, the 
mouth  of  a  volcano;  and  supposed  to 
be  the  Lacus  Regillus,  where  Postho- 
mius  defeated  the  sons  of  Tarquin.  A 
little  farther  distant  from  Rome  stands 
the  Village  of  Colonna,  proudly  seated 
on  an  eminence,  and  said  to  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Labietim,  from  which  the  road  derives 
its  name.  Ficoroni  asserts  that,  in  the 
year  1650,  foundations  of  the  walls, 
with  other  remains  of  Labicwn,  crown- 
ed a  hill  now  denominated  CoHe  delli 
Quadri,  and  situated  abotit  fifteen 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Labi- 
cana,  atid  contiguous  to  the  village  of 
Colonna.  Strabo  says,  that  Labieum 
was  placed  on  a  height  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen  miles)  from 
Rome :  atkl  as  we  are  told  that  the  an- 
cient town  was  destroyed  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  and  a  new  one  erected 
near  it,  probably  Colle  delli  Quadri 
mav-be  the  site  of  the  new  town, 
and  Colonna  of  the  old  one.  Jalias 
Cesar  had  a  villa  at  Labtcum,  wbidi 
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became  a  Boman  CqIodj  aboat  foar 
centuries  previous  to  the  Christian 
era. 

Palestrina«  the  aocieot  Piwneite,  ei- 
bibits  objects  particularly  interesting 
to  antiquaries;  namely,  its  Pelasgic 
Walls,  those  built  by  Sylla  and  Adrian, 
aod  remains  of  a  celebrated  Temple, 
dedicated  to  Fortune,  and  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  Edifices  of  former 
ages,  with  respect  to  situation,  size, 
aad  architectural  splendour.  It  was 
placed  above  the  Town,  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  cut  into  terraces,  and 
crowned  by  an  Arx,  or  Citadel,  remark- 
able for  strength  of  position,  and  en- 
compassed with  Pelasgic  Walls  nine 
Roman  palnri  in  breadth.  The  founder 
of  this  venerable  City,  if  traditional  ac- 
coaots  may  be  credited,  was  a  Chief 
named  Pr^nestus,  and  the  reputed 
grandson  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  We 
learn,  however,  from  much  better  au- 
thority, that  Prmneste  claimed  a  Greek 
origin,  and  was  called  by  its  founder 
IIoAv(TT<Vavo$.  This  circumstance  is  re- 
oorded  by  Strabo:  and  Pliny  mentions 
that  Pr€BH€»te  was  once  denominated 
SUphane.  We  may  infer  from  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  that  it  was  subse- 
quently colonised  by  Alba,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  vainly  endeavouring  to  as- 
sist the  family  of  Tarquin,  it  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  Rome;  though  after  this  pe- 
riod the  Praenestini  frequently  rebelled 
against  their  conquerors,  and  were  at 
length  defeated  by  T.  Quintus  Cincin- 
natus,  near  the  river  Allia:  but  this  de- 
feat, and  the  consequent  loss  of  their 
strong  holds,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
again  revolting,  till  they  were  finally 
subdued  by  CamtUus.  PtiBneste,  during 
the  war  which  Pyrrhus  waged  against 
Home, must  have  fallen  into  his  bands; 
because  he  is  represented  by  Florus  as 
reconnottering  the  situation  of  Rome, 
from  the  towers  of  PrcBneste,  During 
the  war  between  Sylla  and  Marins  the 
cause  of  the  latter  was  espoused  by 
PnBne9te:  andwhen  youngUariustook 

(>}  Under  the  lowest  Terrace  are  remains 
of  nine  PisciDse. 

(*)  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  Divination) 
1  alludes  more  than  once  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Oracle  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pras- 
nestime  Sortes:  but  at  what  period  the 
Temple  of  ihePramettincs  Sortes  was  erected 


refuge  within  its  walls,  and  preferred 
dying  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own 
soldiers,  rather  than  fall  into  the  power 
of  Sylla,  Prmneste  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  that  victorious  general,  who 
cruelly    massacred    the    inhabitants, 
plundered  the  town,  and  sold  the  spoils 
by  auction :  but  it  survived  these  dis- 
asters; and  seems  to  have  been  colo- 
nised by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla ;  while  he, 
perhaps  to  make  atonement  for  his  bar- 
barity, restored  and  embellished  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  adding  to  the  nom- 
berof  its  priests,  and  assuming  himself 
the  name  of  Felii,  Fortunate.    Adrian, 
likewise,  who  particularly  sought  and 
acknowledged  the  protection  of  For- 
tune, repaired  and  ornamented  this  im- 
mense edifice  ;  and  after  the  destruction 
ofPromeste,  in  1432,  the  modem  Town 
of  Palestrina  gradually  rose,  not  on  the 
Site  of  PrtBneste,  but  on  that  of  its  Tem- 
ple.   Specimens  of  Adrian't  Wall  pre- 
sent themselves  to  laew  on  the  approach 
to  Palestrina ;  beyond  these,  are  well- 
preserved  remains  of  Sylla' $  Wall;  and 
just  within  the  Town,  and  likewise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ascent  leading 
toward  theCitadeUare  remains  of  Peku- 
gie  WaUt,  composed  of  smooth  angular 
masses  of  stone,  skilfully  joined  toge- 
ther without  the  aid  of  cement.    The 
Temple  of  Fortune  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Three  Storeys:  the  Lowest  was 
provided  with  an  immense  Reservoir 
for  water,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  vic- 
tims were  purified:  it  still  exists  in 
Prince  Barberini*s  Garden,  and  Is  nearly 
perfect. (<)    The  Second  Storey  contain- 
ed the  JSdicula  of  Fortuna  Prtmige- 
nia;  and  the  Third  that  of  Fortuna 
Prasneetina:  probably  the  goddess  was 
represented  in  the  former  character 
■with  a  young  Jupiter  and  Juno  In  her 
arms;  and  in  the  latter  character  with  the 
Sortes^i*)    There  were  four  Avenues  to 
the  Temple;  one,  on  the  Arches  of  the 
Street   called  Aricioni;   and  another 
(corresponding  to  it)  was  opposite  to 
Prince  Barberini*s  Garden :  these  led  to 

seems  uncertain.  4  We  may,  however,  collect 
from  history  that,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Fane  of  Fortune  at 
ProBtiesle  was  held  by  the  ancients,  it 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  affording  an  asylum 
to  criminals  aad  fngitives. 
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the  Lowest  Storey.  The  third  Avenue 
was  near  the  Porta  del  Sole;  and  the 
fourth,  on  the  opfNisHe  side,  abo?e  the 
Porta  S.  Marttno*  These  last-named 
entries  led  up  to,  and  united  in,  that 
part  where  the  modern  Piaiza  is  situat- 
ed; and  this  Piazxa  was  the  Court  of 
the  lower  Temple,  now  the  Semtnario, 
Two  Streets,  which  slanted  up  the  hill, 
led  to  the  higher  Temple,  and  were 
likewise  the  Avenues  to  a  Portico  sup- 
ported by  Columns,  and  now  called  Via 
di  Colonnara.  Remains  of  the  Columns 
may  still  be  traced.  The  higher  Temple 
stood  in  a  spacious  Court,  now  occupied 
by  theBarberini  Palace;  where  the  ce- 
lebrated Mosaic  Pavement(*)  which 
originally  ornamented  the  Tribima  of 
the  lower  Temple  ^ow  the  Seminarlo), 
has  recently  been  placed.  A  Court  ad- 
joining to  the  Seminario  exhibits  re- 
mains of  stately  Columns,  said  to  have 
been  adorned  with  Capitals  cut  into 
foliages  difTerent  from  any  known  order 
of  Architecture:  and  adjoining  to  this 
Court,  in  an  apartment  filled  with  wine- 
casks,  are  remains  of  a  Tribuna,  with 
three  Niches  for  statues;  and,  at  each 
end  of  the  apartmeni,  remains  of  what 
aeem  to  have  been  Altars.  The  shape 
of  this  lower  Temple  was  apparently 
square,  and  its  height  stupendous.  Some 
parts  of  the  Walls,  belonging  to  the  first  - 
and  second  Terrace  of  these  Temples, 
display  specimens,  quite  perfect,  of  an- 
cient Roman  stone-work,  called  optM 
incertum;  other  parts  exhibit  specimens 
of  reticulated  brick-work;  and  othei^ 
resemble  the  Etruscan  walls  of  Fiesole. 
There  are  three  Terraces,  on  the  highest 
of  which  stands  the  Churci>  of  St.  Ro- 
salia (the  Burial-place  of  the  Princes  of 
Palestrina),  adorned  with  an  unfinished 
but  finely-designed  Pietct,  by  Michael 
Angelo.  From  this  Church  a  mule-path 
leads  to  the  suminit  of  the  Hill*  where 

(<)  A  description  of  this  Mosaic  has  been 
already  given^  in  the  account  of  IheArac- 
clano  Palace  at  Rome.  (See  page  203, 
Chap.  VII.)  Pliny,  I.  36.  c.  25,  mentions, 
that  a  Mosaic  Pavement  was  placed,  by 
Sylla,  in  Ihe  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Prsnesfe: 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  the 
identical  Pavement ;  because  others,  repre- 
senting the  fable  of  Europa,  etc.  have  been 
fSound  here.  Valerius  Hermaiscos  made 
additions* to  the  Temple  of  Fortune;  and 
Lumisden  thinks  he  might  haye  ornament- 


stood  the  JfdS'^  or  Citadel  ofPesanesfe; 
DO  part  of  which  remains  except  Its 
G^te  of  Entrance  and  Pelasgic  Walls, 
still  In  high  preservation  :  within  these 
Walls  sta«ds  a  modern  Village,  whose 
Church  contains  a  Picture  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  Strabo  reports  that  the  rock, 
on  which  the  Citadel  of  Prsaneste  stood, 
was  perforated  by  art  In  varioug  direc- 
tions ;  both  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
water,  as  well  as  for  secret  escape.  The 
prospect  from  the  Citadel  is  very  ex- 
tensive; and  the  walk  thither,  and  back 
again  to  Palestrina, may  be  accomplish- 
ed with  ease  In  an  hour  and  a  hftlf.  In 
the  environs  of  Palestrina  are  remains 
of  an  ancient  Roman  Villa,  near  which 
the  Braschi  Antinous  was  found ;  and  a 
picturesque  Ruin  of  a  Serapeon,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Adrian ; 
together  with  several  other  Ruins  of  an- 
cient Roman  edifices.(»j 

The  Inn  at  Paiestrina  contains  Tour 
small  bed-rooms  with  tolerably  clean 
beds:  and  likewise  furnishes  good  wine, 
pigeons,chickens,  eggs,  coO^ee,  ffiilk,and 
in  their  season  exceUent  walnuts.  Tra- 
vellers who  dislike  walking  may  pro- 
cure donkeys. 

Persons  who  make  the  excursion  from 
Rome  to  Palestrina  on  horseback,  might 
return  by  the  ancient  Via  PratneitUM, 
visiting  on  their  way  the  Lacus  Gabinus ; 
but,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Palestrina,  to 
quit  Ibe  commonly-frequented  car- 
riage-road, and  follow  the  coarse  of 
the  Via  Pr4Bne»tina  to  the  Convent 
of  S.  Pastore ;  thence  proceeding  on 
the  same  road  to  the  margin  of  the 
Lake. 

Several  ancient  Towns,  lieside  those 
already  mentioned,  stood  between 
Rome  and  Prcneste;  and  tlie  eovirons 
of  the  latter,  according  to  Livy,  were 
very  populous;  for  he  records  tbatCin- 

ed  it  with  the  Mosak:  in  question;  wishing 
to  preserve  a  memorial,  of  E^pl,  through 
ffhkh  eomitry  he  travelled  with  Adrian. 

(•)The  Temple  of  Fortune  at  PramesU 
was  the  place  whither  private  individuals 
went  to  seek  guidance  fl-om  the  heavenly 
deities.  The  Lots  preserved  at  Prxneste 
were  pieces  of  oaken  board,  with  andeot 
characters  graven  on  them.  They  were 
mitcd  together  by  a  boy,  and  one  was  drawn 
for  each  person  who  consulted  the  Qrade. 
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einnatas^  before'  the  reduction  of  Pm- 
Deste»  made  himself  master  of  Us  de- 
peadeDcres,  whicli  cooMsled  of  eight 
towns;  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
of  Jupiter.  Imperator  brought  by  Gin- 
cionatus  from  Pr»neste,  to  grace  his 
triomph  for  the  conqaeal  of  that  city» 
this  eircumgtanee  was  recorded. 

Not  far  distant  from  theLacusGabinm, 
and  near  the  Soorce  of  the  Aqtui  Ttr- 
finiSf  in  the  way  to  Rome,  stood  the 
ancient  Solonus,  probably  so  called 
because  the  town  and  the  water  were 
consecrated  to  Apollo;  for  Solron  signi- 
fies the  Sim.  Seaptia,  an  ancient  town 
ofLatinm^and  now  denominated  Passe- 
ranoy  may  be  /ound  on  the  Via  Frit' 
fi^sfino,  and  farther  north,  in  the  way  to 
PoKyisS.  Yittorino,  the  ancient  jEsuta, 
seated  on  a  mountain.  Poll,  the  ancient 
Bola^  a  small  town  prettily  situated, 
lies  in  the  way  toPalestrina;  but  pos- 
sesses no  antiquities:  and  between 
Palestrina  and  Subiaco  stands  the  an- 
cient rreda,  now  called  Trevi.  Zagarolo, 
placed  between  the  Via  Pngneatina 
and  the  Via  Labieana,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Pedum^  which  was  talien 
liy  storm  and  destroyed  by  Cam  III  ns. 
Seaptia,  which  gare  its  name  to  a  Ro- 
man Tribe,  stood  near  Pedum;  but 
Pliny  says  no  vestige  of  this  town 
r^BMlned  in  bis  time. 

ALBANO. 

The  distancefrom  Rome  to  Albano  is 
fonrteen  Roman  miles;  and  the  road  (in 
part  the  Via  Appia)  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, excellent.  The  objects  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  road  have  been  already 
described,  under  the  article  "Porta 
S.  GioTanni ;"  except  a  Sepulchral  Monu- 
■lent  (on  the  left,  and  rery  near  the 
Gate  of  Albano),  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  magnificent  edifice,  three  storeys 
high,  in  crusted  with  marble,  and  each 
storey  ornamented  with  columns.  These 
ornaments,  together  with  the  incrusta- 
tion, have  disappeared;  but  the  belts, 
or  prcBcinctiones,  of  the  three  storeys, 
and  the  marble  blocks  to  which  they 
were  fixed,  slill  remain.  This  monu- 
ment is  supposed  to  b^ve  been  erected 
by  Pompey,  to  enclose  the  ashes  of  his 
wife  Julia,  the  Daughter  of  C»sar. 

(')  These  Vessels  are  shaped  by  liand, 
utttead  of  lieing  cost  in  a  mould,  like  Gre- 
cian vases. 


Albano,  situated  hetween'Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  and  Arleia,  was  built  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  partly  on  the  site  of 
Pompey*s  Villa  called  Albanum  Pom- 
peii, and  partly  on  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  Domitian.  Vestiges  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, a  Reeervoir,  and  a  Preftariam 
Camp,  probably  constructed  by  order 
of  Domitian,  mav  be  traced  here,  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.Paul ;  andthe  Chieea  deUa 
Motonda  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Temple  consecrated  to  Minerva. 
Contiguous  to  the  Post-house  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  ancient  Baths. 
Rut  the  object  best  worth  notice  in  this 
Town,  is  a  small  Museum,  belonging  to 
SIg.  Giuseppe  Carnevali,  which  consists 
of  Sepulchral  Monuments,  foond  under 
a  bed  of  lava  in  the  vicinity  of  Alba 
lAmga,  the  ancient  Capital  of  I4itinm. 
The  shape  of  each  of  these  Sepulchral 
Monuments  is  that  of  a  Vase;  and  within 
each  of  the  Vases  was  found  a  small 
Cinerary  Vessel  of  terra  cotta,  contain- 
ing ashes  and  bones,  and  made,  as  it  is 
conjectured,  in  the  precise  ^ape  of  the 
Huts  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  spot,  pro- 
bably Etruscans.!')  Each  Cinerary 
Vessel  exhibits  Unknown  Characters; 
and  these  Sepulchral  Monuments  like- 
wise have  Doors  with  curious  Fasten- 
ings. The  Cinerary  Vessel  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  each  Monument,  and 
encircled  with  small  terracotta  Vessels 
(one  to  hold  the  sop  for  Cerberus,  others 
for  the  purifying  water,  wine,  oil,  bread, 
incense,  etc.);  a  Lamp,  like  those  of 
pottery  now  nsed  in  cottages;  a  Stylus 
passed  through  a  Canceller;  Knives  and 
a  Lance.  After  seeing  this  Museum, 
Travellers,  who  have  three  hours  to 
spare,  should  proceed,  through  a  beau- 
tiful and  shady  path,  to  the  Hill  which 
commands  the  Logo  Castello,  or  Lake 
of  Albano,  the  Crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, near  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  famous  for  particularly  large  and 
well-flavoured  Eels.  Castel  Gandolfo 
(a  village  built  in  the  lower  ages)  stands 
on  the  top  of  the  Hill;  and  a  beautiful 
walk  leads  down  to  the  L^ke,  whose 
banks  exhibit  two  Grottos,  or  Aum- 
phaa,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
Domitian.(»/ The  depth  to  this  Lake  near 
Palaxzola,  the  Site  oXAlba  Longa,{^)  is 

<*)  Domitian,  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
Empire,  resided  chiefly  at  Albano. 

(3)  Diooysins  of  ilalicamassus  say?,  ibat 
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compiled  to  be  four  hundred  aud 
eighty  feet,  and  its  subterranean  €anal, 
or  Outlet,  called  the  £missariOj,  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  the 
ancient  Romans ;  and  was  made  during 
the  siege  of  Veii,  in  obedience  to  the 
Delphic  Oracle.  It  is  carried  above  a 
mile  under  the  Hill  of  Albano  to  the 
Plain;  and  measures  in  breadth  between 
five  and  six  palmi,  aqd  in  height  from 
nine  to  ten  palmi.  It  appears  that,  after 
tracing  the  line  of  this  Canal  above 
ground,  pits  were  sunk  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other;  by  which 
means  several  labourers  were  let  down, 
and  enabled  to  work  at  the  same  time  : 
so  that  the  Canal  was  completed  in 
the  course  of  one  year  (that  of  Rome 
359).  The  entry  to  the  Canal  from  the 
Lake,  and  its  issue  in  tlie  Plain,  are 
wonderful  specimens  of  the  solidity  of 
Etruscan  architecture;  and  the  interior 
liartofthisancientFunnelseemsperfect 
as  when  first  completed.  Another  path, 
to  the  left  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  leads 
back  4o  Albano ;  and  the  Ilexes  which 
shade  this  walk  are  some  of  the  largest 
in  Italy .(')  Outside  ofthe  Gate  of  Albano, 
leading  to  Aricia,  is  an  ancient  Tomh, 
on  the  left,  called  tAat  oftheCuriatii,(») 
though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
ground  for  this  assertion, as  monuments 
were  erected  to  their  memory  near  the 
FossoB  CluiluB^  wbere  they  fell.  The 
Tomb  in  question  consists  of  a  lofty 
Square  Base>  on  which  are  placed  five 
round  Pyramids*  one  being  in  the 
centre,  and  one  on  each  of  the  square 
corners.  Two  of  these  Pyramids  are 
entire,  and  the  others,  though  defaced, 
still  visible.  This  tomb  appears  to  be 
very  ancient,  as  it  resembles  that  of 
Porsena  at  Clusiuro. 

Far  theron,  toward  Aricia,  is  a  remark- 
able part  of  the  Via  Appia,  consisting 
of  a  long  and  vast  Mole>  carried  across. 

Alba  Longa  was  built  between  a. mountain 
nnd  a  lake,  which  served  instead  of  walls. 
If  we  may  credit  Virgil,  Ascauias  founded 
this  City  on  the  spot  where  ifiaeas  discovered 
a  white  Sow  with  thirty  Pigs. 

(0  (Arsons  who  do  not  choose  1o  walk 
may  hire  a  donkey  for  three pauls,  iochidingr 
buonamano  to  the  man  who  leads  it.  The 
Albano  CiCcTOne  expects  foofor  Ave  pauls ; 
and  the  Cicerone  at  the  Kmissario  two  pauls^ 
If  he  find  lights.  The  best  Inn  at  Albano 
(theJ?ur^a},furnish€9  good  dinners,  whoh- 


the  Valley  of  Aricia,  to  facilitate  -the 
pa.ssage;  arches  being  constructed  at 
certain  distances,  to  discharge  the 
water  liable  to  Collect  there;  for  the 
fertile  Valley  of  Aricia  was,  in  times 
past,  a  Lake. 

Not  far  distant  from  Albano  is  the 
Mons  AlhantASf  now  Monte  Cavo,  and 
formerly,  perhaps,  the  CapitoUne  Hill  of 
Alba  Longa,  on  the  summit  of  which 
hill,  and  near  three  thousand  feei  above 
the  level  ofthe  Mediterranean  Sea,  stood 
the  Temple  of  iopiter  LatialiS9(3)  erected 
by  Tarqulnius  Superbus^  according  to 
Dioaysius  of  Hal  tear  nassus,  as  a  place 
of  worship  common  to  the  Romans  and 
their  allies;  where  they  assembled 
annually  to  offer  sacrifices ;  and  where 
Tarquin  instituted  the  Feria  LatituB* 
On  this  spot,  likewise,  Roman  Generals, 
who  were  refused  the  honour- of  the 
Great  Triofnph  in  Rome,  had  the  Lesser 
Triumph,  called  an  Ovation.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  this  famous  Temple 
except  heaps  of  stones;  most  of  its 
materials  having  been  employed  to 
build  the  Convento  de*  Passionisti,  now 
standing  on  its  site :  but  part  of  the  Via 
Triumphalis,^h\t\i  led  to  this  temple, 
still  continues  in  good  preservation. 

The  best  way  of  ascending  Monte  Ghto 
is  from  Marino.  About  halfway  up  the 
mountain  (to  the  left  ofthe  road)  stands 
a  Village,  called  Rocca  di  Papa,  and 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be 
FabUnses,  mentioBed  by  Pliny :  above 
this  Village  is  a  precipitous  rock,  where 
probably  stood  the  ancient  ^rop^lfrana, 
and  a  little  higher  than  the  Village  is  a 
Plain,  called  Hannibars  Camp. 

The  air,  both  at  Albano  and  Aricia 
(one  miJe  distant),  is  less  oppressive 
during  summer,  though  perhaps  not 
more  salubriouS)  than  that  of  Rome ; 
and  the  country  is  beaotifkil.  Private 
lodging'housesmaybeproeuredat  each 

some  wine,  and  tolerable  beds,  at  reasona- 
ble prices. 

(>}  Uvy  (lib.  i.)  speaks  thus,  ofthe  Horatii 
dnd  Curiatii.  *'Their  Tombs  still  exist,  in 
the  respective  places  where  each  combatant 
perished.  The  Sepulcbrcsof  the  two  Romans 
arc  on  the  Alban  side  of  the  field,  close  to- 
gether; those  of  the  three  Curiatii  nearer  to 
the  Roman  side,  and  at  a  Aort  distance 
from  each  other." 

(3)  Latinii»,  after. hit  death,  was  worship- 
ped as  Jnpitcr  Latialis. 
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place;  and  a  public  carriage  goes  three 
times  a-week,  during  summer,  from 
Rome  to  Albano;  the  fare,  for  going, 
being  five  pauls>  and  the  same  for  re- 
turning. 

OSTIA. 

The  distance  fVom  Rome  to  Ostia  (an> 
cienlljOstia  Tiherina)  is  about  sixteen 
Konian  miles;  and  the  price  commonly 
charged  for  an  open  carriage,  'with  six 
places  and  three  horses,  to  go  and  re- 
taro,  is  five  seudi^  hwynamano  not  in- 
closive.  By  setting  out  early,  this  ex- 
corsit>n  may  be  accomplished  in  one 
day:  bot,  as  JIf ar ana  prevails  dread- 
fully at  Ostia,  it  should  be  visited  in  cold 
irealher;  and  persons  unaccustomed  to 
this  pestiferous  air  ought  not  to  en- 
counter ft,  without  drinking  a  glass  of 
strong  wine.  The  lime  occupied  in 
going  from  Rome  to  Ostia  is  about  three 
hours  and  a  half;  and,  in  returning, 
about  four  hours.  The  Road  is  good, 
and  lies  on  a  gentle  descent  parallel 
with  the  Tiber;  the  sinuosities  of  which 
river  are,  on  one  spot,  very  picturesque. 
The  country  near  Ostia  is  a  dreary 
Harsh,  interspersed  with  Salt-works, 
and  a  dead  Lake,  literally  covered  with 
wild  fowl. 

The  modern  road  to  Ostia  foHows  the 
course  of  the  ancient  Via  Ostiensis, 
The  Porta  Trigemlna, »  which  appears 
to  have  stood  under  the  Priorato  di 
Malta,  between  the  Aventine  Hilt  and  the 
Tiber,  was  likewise  called  Porta  Os- 
tiensis,  before  Aurelian  extended  the 
walls  of  Rome ;  but  after  that  period  the 
Gate  now  called  Porta  dfS.  Paolo  became 
the  Porta  Osttensis.  Beyond  this  Gate 
the  road  passes  the  ancient  Almo,  con- 
secrated to  Cybele;  thence  proceeding 
to  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul: 
and  farther  on,  passing  the  site  of  the 
Ficttt  Alexandria  an  ancient  Roman 
Village.  Upward  of  four  miles  from  the 
fiateis  the  Kia  £aur«nttna,  still  a  car- 
riage-road, which  leads  to  Decima  and 
PratUca  :  and  nine  miles  from  Rome  is 
the  Ponte  deTla  Rerolta,  an  ancient 
Bridge,  beyond  which  the  road  crosses 
another  ancient  Bridge  thrown  over 
the  SalifMB,  or  Salt-works,  which  are 
Mentioned  by  Livy  as  having  eiLisled  in 
the  days  of  Ancos  Harilus,  who,  accord- 


fng  to  all  the  Roman  historians,  foooded 
Ostia.  Under  the  last-mentioned  Bridge 
are  Ruins  of  an  Aqueduct. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  their  time  should,  when  they  arrive 
at  the  spot  leading  to  ancient  Ostia 
(from  which  the  modern  Town  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant),  get  out  of 
their  carriages,  and  send  them  to  Castel 
Fusano  (about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant), 
where  stabling  may  be  procured;  and 
where,  in  a  Casino  which  belongs  to  the 
Ghigi  family,  persons  who  bring  their 
own  dinner  are  usually  allowed  to  dine, 
paying  for  the  room  they  occupy. 

The  Tiber  has  two  mouths;  and  there- 
Tore  is  called  by  Virgil,  "King  of  horned 
floods."  Near  one  of  these  mouths  An- 
cus  Iffartins  founded  Ostia;  which  was, 
ki  ancient  days,  so  pleasantly  situated, 
that  the  Romans  frequently  spent  part 
of  the  year  there;  and  its  widely-spread 
and  thickly-scattered  ruins  prove  that 
it  must  once  have  been  large  and  popu- 
lous. The  site  of  its  Walls,  which,  accord- 
ing to  appearance,  were  semicircular, 
and  remains  of  the  Towers  which  de- 
fended them,  may  still' be  discovered; 
although,  generally  speaking,  Ostia  is 
more  completely  demolished  by  time, 
war,  excavations,  and  liine*kilns,  than 
almost  any  other  ancient  town  of  La- 
tinm.  The  Theatre  likewise  may  b6 
traced,  by  remains  of  some  of  the  Ibnn- 
dalions  of  its  Seats;  as  may  the  Cella 
of  a  Temple,  called  that  of  Jove»  but 
without  good  authority.  Its  walls  are 
constructed  with  brick,  and  nearly  per- 
fect: they  exhibit  the  best  style  of  an- 
cient Roman  architecture ;  and  seem  to 
have  been  cased  with  marble  on  the 
outside,  and  also  within :  and  as  the 
remains  of  the  Cornice,  Frieze,  and 
Architrave  resemble,  in  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, the  embellishments  of  Triijan^s 
Forum,  it  appears  probable  that  this 
temple  was  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  its 
interior  displays  remains  of  a  Cella^ 
under  which  is  a  Penetrale,  or  Recess, 
now  filled  with  earth.  The  Vestibule  of 
this  Temple  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  six  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  fragments  ofwhichraay  be  disco- 
vered in  the  vicinity.  The  pavement  of 
the  Edifice  was  gioUo  antico*  mixed 
with  Numidian  marble.    The  statue  of 


(<)  Thus  named  in  honour  of  the  three  Horatii. 
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the  presiding  divinUy  stood  on  a  lofty 
pedestal,  similar  to  those  in  the  Temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome  :  the  interior  of  the 
Building  likewise  contained  six  Niches 
for  other  statues;  and  as  there  is  no 
appearance  of  windows,  perhaps  it  was 
lighted  by  means  of  its  door.(>)  Beyond 
the  remains  of  this  Temple  is  a  Circular 
Edifice,  with  niches,  and  some  well- 
preserred  Paintings,  considering  that 
they  are  exposed  to  the  external  air. 
.  This  edifice  is  called  JL'Arca  di  Mercu- 
Ho,  the  word  Area  being  a  corruption 
otArea.  In  the  same  mass  of  building 
another  apartment  is  discoverable. 
Farther  on  are  four  Pedestals  with  an- 
cient Inscriptions,  perfectly  legible; 
one  being  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  Con- 
sort of  Septimius  Severus :  and  still  far- 
ther, that  is,  still  nearer  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  are  a  Corinthian  Capital  of 
the  lower  ages,  and  a  building  called 
Tor  ^ovacctana,  which  commands  this 
branch  of  the  river ;  where,  according 
to  Virgil,  iEneas  landed,  after  his  flight 
from  Troy.  Although  the  earth  here  has 
gained  considerably  on  the  water,  and 
aeveral  of  the  w6ods  have  been  felled, 
still,  the  savage  Wildness  of  the  country, 
and  theawful  ro^nificenceofits  forests 
of  gigantic  maritf0»e-^6ne-pines  (ex- 
tending upwards  of  twenty  miles  along 
the  coast;,  accord  well  with  this  de* 
scription  in  the  Jineid  :-r 

**  The  Trojan,  from  the  main,  behefd  a  wood, 

Whirb, thick  with  shades  and  dosliy  horror,  stood. 

Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  course. 

With  whirlpools  dimpled,  and  with  downward  force 

That  drove  the  sand  alon;^  he  took  his  way. 

And  roll'd  bis  yellow  billows  to  the  sea. 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood. 

Who  bathed  within,  or  bask'd  upon  his  side. 

To  tuneftal  songs  their  narrow  throats  applied. 

The  captain  gives  command;  the  joyful  train 

Glides  through  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leaves  the  main." 

Adjoining  to  Tor  Bovacciana  is  a  green 
field,  in  a  semi-circular  shape,  which 
probably  was  the  ancient  Port;  though 
the  spot  so  denominated  is  nearer  to 
modern  Ostia,  and  opposite  to  the  Cella 
of  the  Temple  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Jove."  Contiguous  to  Tor 
Bovacciana   is  a  Ferry  to  the   Isola 

(<)  The  magnificent  colnmni,  and  ofhT 
precious  marbles,  which  embellifh  thePal- 
lazzo  Braschi  at  Rome,  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  Temple;  and  amoo^ 


Sacra,  a  flat  square  piece  of  ground^ 
about  half  a  league  broad,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  between  OstIa  and 
Porto ;  and  is  formed  into*an  island  by 
the  two  mouths  of  the  Tiber:  it  waa 
probably  called  Sacra,  because  festivals 
in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
celebrated  there.  In  order  to  see  the 
remains  of  the  Harbourmade  by  Cla»' 
dius,  and  the  rums  of  the  Town  of 
Porto,  built  by  Trajan,  and  anciently 
denominated  Portus,  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  Uola  Sacra,  toward  the 
western  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  called 
Fiwnicino,  by  which  mouth  vessels 
going  to  Rome  now  enter  the  river. 
Here  was  the  Claudia n  Harbour,  and  the 
Light-house  resembling  the  famous 
Pharos,  at  Alexandria,  and  built  upon 
the  wreck  of  a  huge  Vessel  which 
had  been  employed,  by  Caligula,  in 
transporting  an  immense  obelisk  from 
Egypt  to  Rome.  Trajan  added  an  tn* 
terior  Basin,  now  denominated  Logo 
Trajano,  in  which  remains  of  Maga* 
zines  and  Docks  are  still  discoverable; 
its' form  is  a  hei^agon  :  but  the  once  ce- 
lebrated Claudian  Harbour  is  now  a 
Pool  of  Stagnant  Water;  and  the  Town 
of  Portus  a  Mass  of  Ruins ;  among  which 
nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  ita 
Circumference  and  its  Aqueduct. 

The  walk  back  from  Portus  to  the 
Ferry,  and  thence  to  the  Chigi  Casino^ 
is  a  long  one :  and  persons  fearful  of  en- 
countering fatigue  should  send  their 
horses  to  be  baited  at  modern  Ostia, 
instead  of  the  Chigi  Casino;  where  the 
magnificent  maritime  stone-pines,  and 
some  gigantic  Amphor»,  taken  accord- 
ing to  report  from  the  younger  Pliny's 
Villa  Laurentina,  alone  merit  notice. 
This  Villa,  which  he  calls  ''commodioos 
but  not  splendid,**  although  from  his 
own  description  it  appears  to  have  been 
magnificent,  stood  close  to  the  sea,  at 
the  distance  of  seventeen  miles  from 
Rome;  and  remains  of  its  foundations 
may  be  traced  in  the  villa  Sacchetti, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  Chigi  Casino. 

Modern  Ostia  is  a  dirty  wretched 
place,  which  affords  no  accommodation 
for  Travellers;  neither  does  it  usually 

the  Ruins  still  seen  at  Ostia  is  a  block  of 
African  marble,  nineteen  feet  six  inches  long^ 
fonr  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  two  feet 
d^ep. 
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eoDtain  more  thaa  a  bnndred  inhabit- 
ants during  winter,  and  in  summer  not 
a  quarter  pari  of  that  number :  though 
Utely  the  extension  of  the  Salt-works 
has  increased  the  residents  at  Oslia ; 
bttl  they  all  loolc  cadaverous;  and  a 
country,  once  teeming  with  healthful 
iohahitants  of  the  human  species,  is 
now  occupied  by  immense  herds  of 
buflaloes,  vast  flocks  of  wild-fowl,  wild 
boars,  deer,  and,  in  the  forests,  woWes. 

JVJSTTUNO  Alf  D  AJRDfA. 

This  is  an  mteresling  eieursfon 
through  part  of  the  ancient  Volscian 
territory;  and  the  road,  for  a  light  and 
strong  caleche,  is  not  dangerous,  pro- 
vided tbe  driver  be  careful. 

From  Rome  the  usual  way  of  going  Is 
by  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  to  tbe  Osteria 
delle  Fratochie;  whence,  to  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Town  of  BotbHUb,  Is  not 
more  Uian  two  or  three  hundred  paces. 
BwUUb  was,  according  to  Martia),  the 
first  Station  on  tbe  Via  Appia^  and 
eihibits  remains  of  a  small  circular 
building,  closed  at  the  top  by  a  dome, 
and  composed  of  very  large  stones, 
which  seem  to  have  been  fastened 
together  with  iron  or  bronze  cramps; 
it  probablywas  a  sepulchral  monument; 
and  near  it  are  considerable  remains 
of  a  small  Theatre,  and  vestiges  of  a 
Circus.  From  BovilUB  Travellers  usu<^ 
ally  proceed  to  the  Osteria  di  Civita, 
OB.  a  good  road,  which  appears  to  follow 
tbeeonrse  of  theancient  ViaAntiatina, 
and  hence  to  Garrocetp  there  is  no 
wheel-track  but  a  greensward,  which, 
beyond  that  town,  is  exchanged,  as  far 
as  Nettono^  for  deep  sand  and  endless 
woods. 

On  a  sylvan  hill,  called  Monte  Glove, 
near  the  Osteria  di  Civita,  anid  between 
two  wheel-tracks,  one  leading  to  Coaca 
on  the  le^  the  other  to  NettunO'  on  the 
right,  stood  CorioU,  once  a  celebrated 
townraad  atConca,  to  the  left  of  Net- 
tono,  are  ruins  of  5atrtcum,  a  large  eity, 
which  Camillus  took  by  assauli,  after  ^e 
bad  subdued  the  Yeientines. .  Kettuno^ 
a  small  town,  erected  daring  the  middie 
ages  in  the  vicinity  of  a  temple  dedicat- 
ed to  Neptune,  Is  near  two  miles  from 
Antium,  and  Astura  is  six'miles  (by  land 
or  sea)  from  Nettuno.  Atttium,  thirty* 
five  miles  from  Rome,  and  now  called 
Porto  d*Anzo,  was  llie  Metropolis  of  the 


Yolscians;  and,  according  to  tradition, 
derives  it  origin  from  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  In  remote  ages  the  Temple 
of  Fortune  at  Antiutn  was  very  famous, 
and  her  statue  there  is  reported  to  have 
given  oracles  by  a  nodding  of  the  head. 
Nero,  a  native  of  Antittm,  eipended 
considerable  sums  in  providing  it  with 
a  magnificent  barboor ;  the  original  port 
having  been  destroyed  by  Numicius,  in 
tbe  year  of  Rome  284:  butNero*s  har- 
bour, the  temples,  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, etc.,  all  fella  prey  to  tbe  merci- 
less Saracens;  by  whom  tbe  town  was 
annihilated. 

Persons  inclined  to  visit  the  Circean 
Promontory,  now  called  Monte  Feliee, 
might  go  thither  from  Anthtm,  by  way 
of  Astura;  and  would  find  objects  of 
considerable  Interest  in  the  ancient 
Port,  the  ruins  ofthe  Temple  of  Circe, 
the  Pelasgic  Walls  and  ruins  ofthe  an- 
cient Citadel,  togetherwith  the  remains 
ofthe  Villa  of  Lttcnllus ;  all  ofwhich  may 
be  traced  on  this  insulated  spot,  deno- 
minated in  former  times  CirccBum,  from 
having  been  the  domain  of  Circe. 

Another  road  goes  from  Antium  in 
theopposite  direction,  parallel,  for  some 
miles,  with  the  sea-shore;  and  then 
turning  to  the  right,  at  Torre  di  San  Lo- 
renzo, leads  In  a  direct  line  to  Ardea. 
This  road,  though  rough,  Is  practicable 
for  carriages;  and  the  drive  occupies 
about  three  hours:  magnificent  forest- 
scenery  embellishes  this  road :  but  as  a 
considerable  part  of  it  traverses  very 
thick  woods,  where  tracks  of  the  wheels 
of  charcoaUcarts  cross  eacb  other  in 
every  direction,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
well-eiperienced  6nide,at  Porto  d'Anzo, 
to  point  out  the  way  to  Ardea,  the  dis- 
tance '  to  which  place  from  Antium  is 
computed  to  be  twelve  miles. 

Ardea,  the  capital  oflheRutlH,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Dana^,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  King  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  was  certainly  a  place  of  high  an* 
tiqnity,  because  Strabo  distinguishes  it 
as  the  aneient  Ardea.  it  is  celebriated 
for  having  been  the  Metropolis  of  Tur- 
nus,  and  must  have  enjoyed,  during  the 
Infancy  of  Robie,  a  considerable  degree 
of  power;  as  it  contributed  mainly^  at 
that  period,  to  the  foundation  of  Sagun- 
tnm  in  Spain.  It  is  not,  however,  men- 
tioned in  IbeRoman  history  till  the  time 
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of  Tarquinius  Superbus ;  who,  as  we 
collect  from  that  source,  was  besieging 
Ardea  at  the  moment  when  the  memo- 
rable event  occurred  which  led  to  his 
expulsion  from  Rome.  After,  the  conse- 
quent change  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, the  siege  of  Ardea  was  raised ; 
and  the  Ardeatae,  in  the  days  of  Mene- 
nitts  Agrippa,  received  a  Roman  Colony 
led  by  that  eminent  patriot :  they  like- 
wise afforded  an  asylum  to  Camillus 
daring  his  exile;  and  under  his  com- 
mand were  enabled  to  succour  Rome, 
by  defeating  a  large  number  of  Gauls  who 
had  advanced  toward  Ardea  in  quest  of 
bootyj  and,  afterwards,  by  contributing 
to  the  decisive  victory  which  freed 
Rome  from  invaders.  A  second  Colony 
seems  to  have  been  sent  to  Ardea  under 
the  Emperor  Adrian.  Pliny  mentions 
paintings,  older  than  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  as  having  existed  during  his  time 
in  the  temples  of  Ardea;  and  he  adds 
that,  although  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
colouring  of  these -paintings  remained 
as  fresh  as  when  first  done.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Cita- 
del of  Ardea,  situated  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  still  in  existence ;  and  a 
few  modern  cottages,  a  church,  and  a 
baronial  castle  of  the  lower  ages,  which 
last  now  belongs  to  the  Cesarini  family, 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress. 
The  eminence  upon  which  this  fortress 
stood  is  insulated,  volcanic,  and  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  of  tufo,  heightened 
by  walls  consisting  of  square  masses  of 
tufo,  not  extremely  large,  and  placed  in 
parallel  lines  above  each  other.  Thesa 
Walls  appear  to  have  been  about  six  feet 
vride.  They  are,  in  form,  quadrilateral, 
and  strengthened  by  Towers,  one  of 
which  remains  tolerably  perfect:  it  does 
not  rest  upon  the  Wall;  but  is  built  like 
a  buttress,  at  the  base  of  the  tufo  rock, 
and  rises  considerably  above  the  top  of 
the  wall,  presenting  in  front  two  acute 
angles.  The  lower  part  of  the  Walls  is 
in  wonderfully  good  preservation,  and 
appears  to  have  been  constructed  with- 
out the  aid  of  cement ;  but  the  tufo  in 
the  upper  part  is  considerably  worn  by 
time,  and  repaired  with  mortar  and  Ro- 
man bricks.  According  to  the  report 
of  Travellers,  several  towns  of  Greece 
exhibit  remains  of  walls  similar  to  those 
of  Ardea ;  wbich  would,  however,  were 
the  masses  of  tufo  tbey  are  built' with 


somewhat  larger,  resembie  the  Etrus- 
can walls  of  Veil.  The  Town  of  Ardea 
evidently  stood  at  the  foot  of  its  Citadel, 
in  a  most  unhealthy  situation;  and  re- 
mains of  Baths  and  Buildings,  construct- 
ed with  reticulated  brickwork,  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  marshes  under  the 
rocks.  The  entrance  to  the  modern 
village  is  through  a  Gateway,  apparently 
constructed  during  the  lower  ages. 

Among  the  cottages,  in  the  village 
still  dignified  by  the  name  of  Ardea,  is  a 
Wine-House  where  bacon,  hams,  and 
macaroni  are  sold ;  and  where  Travellers 
who  bring  their  own  dinner  may  have  it 
cooked  by  their  own  servants,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  wine*house :  and  the  Ce- 
sarini family,  if  a  proper  application  be 
made  to  them,  will  give  their  agent  at 
Ardea  an  order  to  provide  Travellers 
with  an  eating-room  and  beds  in  the 
Villa  Cesarini. 

On  a  rising  ground,  nearer  to  the  sea 
than  Ardea,  is  the  Site  of  the  Temple  of 
Venu»y  contiguous  to  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  had  an  Elephant-park. 

On  quilting  Ardea  to  proceed  to 
Rome,  the  Traveller  crosses  a  streamlet 
denominated  the  Incastro;  lieyond 
which  are  two  ancient  roads,  each  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Via  Ardeatina;  one 
leads  to  the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano, 
meeting  the  FtaJLpplaata  littleChurch, 
called  Domine  guo  vadis;  the  other, 
which  is  at  the  present  moment  (1831) 
passable  for  light  carriages,  leads  to  the 
Porta  Ostiensis,  now  called  the  Porta  di 
San  Paolo.  By  the  former  road  the  dis- 
tance between  Ardea  and  Rome  is  called 
seventeen  miles;  and,  by  the  latter, 
somewhat  more.  About  three  hours  and 
a  half  are  usually  occupied  in  going  by 
the  last-named  road  to  the  Porta  Ostien- 
sis. There  is  another  road  from  Ardea 
to  Rome  through  Prattica,  the  ancient 
Lavinium;  but  persons  who  travel  in  t 
carriage  should  endeavour  to  learn  the 
state  of  this  road  before  they  venture  to 
pursue  it. 

Lavinium  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  JSneas,  who  named  it  after  his  con- 
sort, Lavinia;  and  when  the  neighbour- 
ing city  otLaurentum,  the  capital  of  the 
Kings  of  Latium,  was  destroyed,  its  in* 
habitants  took  refage  at  Lettinium;  in- 
corporating themselves  with  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place,  who  were  conse- 
quently  called  Xcni renter *Xat>ifialei. 
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The  Nwmeut,  a  riyalet  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  iBneas  was  drown- 
ed, may  still  be  seen  to  the  west,  of 
Prattica;  and  farther  to  the  west,  near 
the  termination  of  the  Via  Laurentina, 
is  Torre  Paterno,  supposed  to  stand  on, 
or  adjacent  to,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Laurentum* 

CIVITAVKCCHIA,   VITTTLOlflA,    AND 
TOSCANELLA. 

The  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  which 
derives  its  modern  name  from  the 
Choreb  of  that  Saint,  on  the  Via  Vitel- 
lia,  leads  jlo  Civitavecchia.  This  Gate  is 
situated  on  the  If  ons  Janiculus^  which 
hill,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  called 
JIfofu  ^tireo,  now  corrupted  into  Mon- 
torio.  The  Vim  AureHa  eitends  from 
this  Gate  to  Civitavecchia,  passing  under 
one  of  the  magnificent  arches  of  Tra- 
jaa's  Aqueduct,  which  comes  from  the 
itrthest  side  of  the  Locus  Sabatinus, 
DOW  Bracciano.  No  very  interesting 
objects  present  themselves  on  this  road 
except  the  Lake  ot  Al$ietinut»  and  the 
contiguous  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
AUium^  from  which  the  Lake  derives  its 
name :  they  are  situated  near  the  sea ; 
as  likewise  was  the  ancient  Pyrgi,  now 
the  Caste! lo  di  Santa  Severa,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Civitavecchia.  The 
Lake  of  ^{s^ltnvs  has  been  erroneously 
sopposed  to  assist  in  supplying  Trajan*s 
Aqueduct :  ihe  muddy  and  unwholesome 
water  of  this  Lake  was  brought  to  Rome 
for  the  use  of  Augustus's  Naomachia 
only;  whereas  the  water  of  the  Saba- 
tina,  being  clear  and  good,  served  for 
all  the  uses  of  life. 

Civitavecchia,  situated  at  the  distance 
of  forty-seven  miles  from  Rome,  is  a 
small  bol  populous  Free  Port:  and  ori- 
ginally bore  the  appellation  of  Trajani 
Portt»f«  because  its  harbour  (a  magni- 
cent  work)  was  constructed  by  order  of 
Trajan  for  the  purpose  of  affording  safe 
anchorage  to  vessels  of  burthen  on  a 
coast  previously  destitute  of  shelter. 
Two  immense  piers  formedlhis  harbour, 
which  was  semicircular;  and  an  island, 
consisting  of  huge  blocks  •f  stone  sunk 
in  the  sea,  was  artificially  made  lo  serve 
as  a  breakwater,  and  likewise  to  support 
a  pharos.  The  Town,  of  which  this  har- 
bour was  the  Port,  bore  the  name  of 
Centumeellw;  but,  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Sarajcens,  its  inhabitants 


built  and  occupied  another  town, 
farther  from  the  sea :  afterwards, 
however,  they  rebuilt  the  old  town, 
which  was,  in  consequence,  denomi- 
nated Civitavecchia.  Trajan  liad  a  villa 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Previous  toleavingCivitavecchia,  Tra- 
vellers should  endeavour  to  obtain  pri- 
vate recommendations  for  every  halt- 
ing-place between  that  Sea-port  and 
Viterbo. 

From  Civitavecchia  to  Corneto  the 
distance  is  twelve  miles.  The  latter 
town  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
this  work,  ^s  celebrated  for  the  beau- 
tiful Etruscan  pottery  found  in  Its 
neighbouring  ancient  burial-plaees : 
above-ground,  however,  it  possesses 
nothing  remarkable,  eicept  a  Church, 
the  principal  door  of  which  is  arched, 
and  ornamented  with  Mosaics  of  por- 
phyry and  other  precious  marbles,  much 
injin'ed  by  time.  It  has  likewise  been 
already  mentioned  that  this  town  stands 
near  the  site  of  Tarqmniunh  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Tarchon,  who 
assi.ned  iEneas  against  Tnmus.  Tarqui- 
niom  became  a  Roman  Colony  under 
Tarqulnius  Priscus,  who  was  either 
bom  or  educated  there.  From  Corneto 
to  the  Hamlet  of  Montalto,  anciently  Fo- 
rum Aurelia,  the  road  is  very  bad,  and 
the  distance  about  twelve  miles :  thence 
to  Ponte  dell*  Abbadia  (about  eight 
miles)  the  road  continues  bad,  though 
passable :  hot,  in  March,  1830,  a  bridge 
on  this  road  was  so  much  broken,  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  porters,  no 
carriage  could  be  conveyed  over  it. 
Ponte  deir  Abbadia,  near  the  confines 
ofTuscany,isa  very  grand  and  a  very 
ancient  Etruscan  Bridge,  consisting  of 
one  high  and  wide  arch,  spanning  a 
wild  and  picturesque  ravine,  through 
which  flows  a  rivulet  called  the  Flora. 
Contiguous  to  this  Bridge,  which  is  too 
narrow  lo  be  crossed  by  a  modern  car- 
riage, stands  a  small  Building  of  the 
middle  ages,  now  occupied  by  Custom- 
house Officers:  and  in  this  vicinity  lies 
a  piece  of  flat  uncultivated  land,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  watered  by 
the  Flora,  and  supposed,  by  the  Prince 
of  Canino,  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Vitulonia,  one  of  the  largest,  most 
enlightened,  and  most  powerful  Ciliea 
of  Etruria ;  but,  respecting  the  precise 
situation  of  which,  historians  declare 
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theidselves  Ignorant;  though  it  was 
known  to  have  stood  ata  short  distance 
inland  from  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean shore  on  which  the  produce  of  the 
iron-mines  of  Elba  were,  in  early  ages, 
landed.(<)  It  was  likewise  known  to  be 
famous  for  mineral  Baths,  which  were 
restored,  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  the  Proconsul  Minu- 
citts :  and  the  Prince  of  Ganino,  several 
years  since,  discovered,  on  his  Canino 
estate,  ruins  df  ancient  Baths,  marble 
fiaveroents,  large  rooms  with  steps 
leading  into  them,  and  aqueducts  which 
supplied  them  with  Water.  The  Prince 
re-established  these  Baths,  now  called 
Caldane;and,by  so  doing,  found  among 
ifaeirrdins  a  pedestal  with  an  inscription 
relative  to  Minucius;  and  likewise  a 
very  fine  statue,  in  marble,  of  Hygeia. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828,  a 
subterraneous  vault  was  accidentally 
opened,  not  far  fVom  an  eminence, 
called  Monte  Cucuraella,  in  the  plain  of 
Cavalupo :  the  vault  was  found  to  con- 
tain Etruscan  vases;  and  this  circum- 
stance induced  the  Prince  of  Canino, 
to  whom  Monte  Cucumella,  with  the 
contiguous  ground,  belongs,  to  make 
excavations  in  theplain>  near  the  Ponte 
deir  Abbadia,  at  the  foot-of.  Montei  Cu- 
cumella, on  a  plot  of  ground  contain- 
ing about  four  acre&  English:  and 
these  excavations  brought  to  light,  in 
the  coarse  of  a  few  months,  above  two 
thousand  vases  and  paterae ;  superb  in 
size  and  form*  beautifully  painted,  co- 
vered with  inscriptions,  and  apparently 
executed  when  the  arts  had  attained 
their  utmost  height  of  perfection. 
Among  the  vases  was  one  inscribed 
vi<e^LO]SO+£i,  and  exhibiting  a  paint*- 
ing,  the  subject  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be,  the  people  of  Vitulonith  r^re*- 
sented  by  a  matron  and  a  male  figure^ 
who  are  doing  homage  to  the  ancient 
Bacchus :  and  this  circumstance^  united 
with  the  immense  number,  and  tran- 
scendent beauty,  of  tbe  disentombed 
vases  and  palorad*  superadded  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mineral  Baths*  led  the 
Prince  of  Canino  to  conclude,  that  his 

(«1  The  iron  from  the  mines  of  Elba  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  disembarked  on  this 
•hore. 

(»)  The  Canino  vases  and  paterae  appeal*, 
geoerally  speaking,,  to  have  been  fcutid  in 


excavations  had  fortunately  been  made 
on  the  site  of  the  Necropolis  of  Fitv- 
lonia.  The  Prince's  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  additional  circumstance 
of  there  being,  at  the. present  momenf, 
near  the  Excavations,  and  contiguous 
to  each  other,  three  Etruscan  Bridges 
thrown  over  the  Flora;  one  of  them  (the 
Ponte  deir  Abbadia)  entire;  the  others 
in  ruins;  and  all  three  apparently  con- 
structed to  connect  two  parts  of  a  city. 

After  VittU&nia  was  destroyed,  a 
Town,  dencnninated  Vulscia,  appears 
to  have  risen  on  its  site;  and,  when 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Volscians, 
was,  as  Pliny  relates,  consumed  by  fire 
from  Heaven.  Judging,  however,  by  the 
surrounding  tufo,  and  likewise  by  the 
name  of  the  town,it  was  more  probably 
consumed  in  consequence  of  its  vici- 
nity- to  some  active  Volcano ;  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  ejected  the  fire 
sitpposed  to  have  descended  from 
Heaven.  The  inhabitants  of  Vulscf'a 
numbered  their  years  by  driving  nails 
into  the  temple  of  the  Etruscan  divinity 
Nortia  :  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
Etruscans  who  taught  this  mode  of 
marking  time  to  Tarquinius  Prrsous  and 
his  Roman  subjects. 

The  excavations  made  by  the  Prince 
of  Canino  to  the  right  and  left  of  Monte 
Cucumella,  and  those  made  by  the 
Signori  Candellori  of  Rome,  on  the  right 
bmik  of  the  Piora,  have  yielded,  beside 
vases  and  paterae  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent description,  bronzes,  ^old  orna- 
ments, ivory,  cAroei,  and  intagli)  and 
several  of  these  antiquities  may  now 
(1831)  be  seen  at  Musignano,  a  Villa 
near  CaninO ;  the  remainder  have  been 
sent  to  Rome.(>)  From  Ponte  delP 
Abbadia  to  the  small  town  of  Canino, « 
distance  of  about  seven  miles,  the -road 
is  bad :  and  from  Canino  to  Toseahella 
tabotit  eight  miles)  the  road,  is  very 
indifferent. 

Toscaoella  contains  two  exceedingly 
curious  and  very  ancient  Churches;  one 
being  dedicated  to  Santa.  Maria  Mag- 
giore;  the  other  to  San  Pietro;  and  this 
last  is    profus<^ly    ornamented    with 

tombs  of  Info  not  bin-lcfl  very  deep  in  the 
soli:  and  as  wc  arc  told  Ibat^  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  yitulottia  was  destroy- 
edj  these  mast^y  produc(ions  of  art  mnst 
have  been  executed  ata  very  early  period. 
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Hottics,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the 
Bsstlica  of  Saota  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
The  Columos  of  the  Nave  and  Crypt  are, 
many  of  them,  ancieni,  and  of  various 
materialsy  sizes, and  orders; one,  in  the 
Crypt,  being  of  a  square  siiape,  and 
fluted.  In  the  Church  is  a  singular  Mo- 
omnent ;  it  appears  to  be  Etruscan;  and 
was,  perhaps,  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
removed  thence  to  the  Church.  Other 
aocieat  Edifices  are  seen  at  Toscanella, 
which  is  a  curious  and  picturesque 
place.  Frond  Toscanella  to  Viterbo, 
about.sixteen  miles,  the  road  is  bad.  A 
better  and  less  circuitous  road  may  be 
foand  from  Corneto  to  Viterbo :  but  it 
goes  in  a  dilTerent  and  less  interesting 
direction. 

TBII. 

Two  roads  lead  to  the  site  of  Yeii; 
ODe,  by  the  Via  Cassia,  to  Slorta  and 
Isola  Farnesina,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
Boman  miles  and  a  half;  the  other, 
partly  by  the  Via  Cassia^  and  partly  by 
the  Via  Flaminia^  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Cremera;  and  thence  to  an  eminence 
on  which  conjecture  places  the  site  of 
the  citadel  of  Veil,  a  distance  of  between 
nine  and  ten  Roman  miles.  The  former 
road  is  practicable  for  carriages  the 
whole  way;  the  latter  is  considered  tis 
being  only  in  j[UtTi^stradaearro*zahile 
(to  use  an  excellent  Italian  phrase;;  as 
about  five  miles  from  Rome,  Travellers, 
ia  order  to  reach  Veil,  are  compelled  to 
quit  the  ancient  Flaminian  road,  and  to 
proceed  by  a  bridle-path  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Cremera,  now  called  the 
Varca,  or  Yalca. 

The  usual  price  demanded  foir  the 
hire  of  a  light  open  carriage,  with  four 
places  and  two  horses,  going  and  return- 
log  the  same  day,  but  not  including 
buonamano,  is^bur  scudi. 

Veil,  reputed  to  have  been  the  strong- 
est and  most  powerful  city  of  the  Etrus- 
can confederation,  stood,  according  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  on  high  and 
steep  roclcs,  at  the  'distance  of  a  hun- 
dred stadia,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
ancient  Roman  miles,  from  Rome. 
Dionysios  also  tells  us,  it  was  in  size  si- 
milar to  Athens;  whfch  Thilcydides  re- 
presents as  having  been,  in  his  time, 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  in  cir- 


cuit. Veil  tiecame  a  Roman  colony  un- 
der Julius  C«sar;  who  divided  its  lands 
among  his  soldiers:  but,  during  the 
civil  wars  subsequent  to  his  death.  It 
was  nearly  destroyed.  This  fact  is  re- 
corded by  Lucan.  Veil,  however,  rose 
again  from  it  ashes;  and  under  the 
denomination  of  Coionia  Veiens,  was 
raised  to  municipal  rank,  probably  by 
Tiberius,  whose  statue,  with  several 
other  monuments  relative  to  his  reign, 
were  discovered,  not  very  long  since,  on 
a  spot  which  the  new  Town  appears  to 
have  occupied.  Veil  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny;  and  was  still  In  existence  under 
the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Theodo* 
siao. 

The  lofty  mass  of  rocks  between  Isola 
and  the  spot  where  the  Citadel  of  Veil 
is  supposedio  have  stood,  precisely  cor^- 
responds  with  Dionysius's  account  of  the 
position  of  the  ancient  City;  and  as  two 
branches  oftheCremera  surroanded  this 
mass  of  rocks,  a  town  seated  on  their 
summits  and  defended  by  huge  wails  (as 
appears  from  Livy),must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly strong  at  a  period  when  gunpow- 
der was  not  used  in  warfare.  The  distance 
from  Veil  to  Rome,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius,likewl8e  points  out  these  rocksas  the 
site  of  Veil ;  for  although  it  cannot  be 
quite  eleven  ancient  miles  from  Rome, 
by  the  Via  Cassia,  to  these  rocks,  and 
is  somewhat  less  by  the  Via  Fkuninia, 
we  should  recollect  that,  when  Veil  was 
the  Rival  of  Rome,  the  latter  did  not 
extend  to  the  present  Gate,  called  Porta 
del  Popolo,  from  which  the  distance  to 
Storta  on  one  road,  and  to  the  first  posl 
on  the  other,  is  measured.  Moreover, 
the  ancient  Romans  reckoned  their  dis* 
tances  from  the  Forum  Romanum ;  and 
thence  to  the  supposed  site  of  Veil  is 
about  twelve  ancient  miles.  (•)  Diony- 
sius  also  says,  that  when  the  Fabii,  fol- 
lowed by  their  clients  and  friends,  in 
number  about  four  thousand,  marched 
against  the  Velentines,  the  former 
erected,  near  the  Cremera,  and  adjacent 
to  Veil,  a  large  Castellum,  to  serve  as 
a  retreat  for  their  little  army.  He  adds 
that  they  chose,  for  the  site  of  this  Cos- 
tellum*  a  precipitous  and  almost  Inac- 
cessible hill,  calling  their  work,  after 
the  river  near  which  it  was  built,  the 
Castellum  of  the  Cremera :  and  persons 


;0  Five  modern  Roman  miles  appear  to  make  about  six  miles  of  the  ancient  Itineraries,, 
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whoeiamine  the  high  and  precipitous 
rock  upon  which  Isola  stands,  the  deep 
foss^,  and  the  river  by  which  it  is-de- 
fended,  will  find  that  this  hill  com- 
pletely answers  Dionysius*s  description: 
moreover,  it  is  adjacent  (though  not 
close)  to  ancient  Walls  evidently  Etrus- 
can ;  and  which,  judging  from  their  si« 
tuationand  extent,  encompassed  Veil. 
The  strong  position  of  Isola,  however, 
has  induced  some  persons  to  believe 
that  the  Citadel  of  Veli,  and  not  the 
Castellum  of  the  Fabii,  stood  there ;  and 
i^n  support  efthis  opinion  it  is  urged, 
that  a  nation  so  much  enlightened  as 
the  Etruscans,  were  unlikely  to  have 
neglected  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantage  of  placirfg  their  Acropolis  in 
a  situation  better  fortified  by  nature 
than  any  other  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
beod.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Isola  is  far  from  being  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  a  large  Acropolis ; 
neither  does  it  communicate  with  the 
walls  of  Veil :  whereas  the  hUI  oa  which 
the  Citadel  more  probably  stood,  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Walls,  very  capacious, 
fortified  by  the  junction  of  the  two  arms 
of  the  Cremera,  and  close  to  that  Gate 
of  Veii  which  was  situated  nearest  to 
Rome :  conse<iuently,  there  seems  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Crtadel  stood  on 
this  hill,  and  that  Isola  was  the  Castel- 
lum of  the  Fabii. 

The  precise  sile  of  the  town  of  Veii 
was  long  disputed  by  antiquaries;  some 
of  whom  placed  it  at  Castelnuovo,  the 
second  post  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Flamiriia,  Entropiiis  fixes  it  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Rome: 
and  Zanchi  asserts  that  it  was  situated 
in  the  wood  of  Baccano  and  Montelu- 
poli,  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Cassia,  at 
the  distance  from  Rome  given  by  Eu- 
tropius.  Zanchi  adds,  that  he  saw,  on 
this  spot,  fragments  of  ancient  walls, 
and  other  buildings,  columns,  etc. ;  (•) 
and  even  traced  CamilHts's  celebrated 
CunieuluH,  or  mine,  with  the  pits  by 
which  his  soldiers  entered  the  Citadel. 
But  whoever  attends  to  Livy*s  account 
of  the  siege  and  Capture  of  Veii,  will 
surely  be  of  opinion^  that  so  consider- 

(*)  As  almost  every  hill  in  Etruria  appears 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  town,  Zanchi  pro- 
bably found  the  walls  of  one  of  these  towuF, 
and  mistook  it  for  Veii;  and  as  grottos  may 
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able  a  distance  as  eighteen  miles  conM 
not  have  existed  between  this  city  and 
Rome:  and  further,  we  learn,  from 
Livy,  that  previous  to  the  time  when 
Gamillus  captured  Veii,  some  of  the 
Etruscans,  who  were  forming  a  league  to 
attack  the  Roman  territories,  earnestly 
solicited  the  Veientines  to  join  thitt 
league,-— not  merely  because  their  city 
was  the  strongest  in  Etruria,  but  like- 
wise because  it  was  the  nearest  to  Rome. 

Persons  who  go  on  horseback  to  Veii, 
by  the  Flaminian  road,  pass  the  spot 
in  the  Valley  T)f  the  Cremera,  conjec- 
tured to  be  that  mentioned  by  ancient 
historians  as  the  grave  of  the  three 
hundred  and  six  Fabii  who  fell  there, 
after  an  obstinate  conflict  with  the 
Veientines :  and  persons  who  take  this 
road  likewise  have  the  advantage  of 
passing  close  to  the  eminence  on  which 
conjecture  places  the  Citadel  of  Veii. 
The  Walls  of  the  Town  (judging  from 
appearances)  were  above  seven  miles 
in  circumference,  like  those  of  Athens : 
and  the  beautiful  surrounding  country, 
from  its  riches  in  flocks  and  grain,  pre- 
cisely answers,  at  the  present  moment; 
the  description  given  of  it  by  Dionysius, 

Persons  who  go  by  the  carriage-road 
to  IsolaFarnesina  will  find,  on  the  right 
soon  after  passing  La  Storta,  a  wheel- 
track  to  Isola,  which  is  situated  about 
half  a  mile  off.  On  arriving  at  the  latter 
village,. j^trangers  should  send  for  the 
Cicerone,  to  conduct  them  to  the  Wa* 
tei-'Tnillj  And  thence  to  the  Heights  on 
which  Veii  stood.  This  circuit  cannot 
be  made  in  a  carriage :  but  a  couple  of 
quiet  saddle-horses  may  occasionally  be 
procured  at  Isola,  to  assist  persons  in- 
capable of  walking  far.  The  distance 
from  Isola  to  the  Mil)  is  about  half  a 
mile.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  proceed 
to  a  Coppice,  a  full  mile  and  half  dls* 
tant:  where»  beyond  two  Paths  on  the 
right,  a  third  piresents  itself,  and  leads 
through  the  Coppice  to  the  termination 
of  the  rocks.  This  Coppice,  now  peo- 
pled with  goats  and  nightingales  (the 
latter  in  uncommon  numbers),  was  evi- 
dently part  of  the  City.  Hence  it  Is  ad- 
visable to  descend  to  the  Ponte  Sodo, 

usually  be  discovered  among  the  fonndafiom 
of  ancient  cities,  he  might  naturally  suppose 
ruins  of  this  description  to  have  been 
Camilhis's  pits  and  Cmiculus,   - 
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where  Canities,  through  which  water 
appears  to  hare  been  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  the  City,  may  still  be  discorered. 
The  PoQte  Sodo  is  a  naturaJ  Bridge  over 
along  subterranean  water-course»  open 
at  both  ends,  with  the  Gremera  flowing 
through  it.  The  size  of  this  water- 
course, judgiog  from  the  eye«  seems  to 
be  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  Us 
appearance  strongly  resembles  the 
Emissario  at  Albano ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
Etrascao  Aruspei,  who  constructed  the 
latter,  might  have  borrowed  ideas  from 
the  former. 

Near  the  Ponte  Sodo  are  remains  of 
an  Aqueduct,  and,  not  far  distant,  on 
the  right,  are  Ruins  of  an  Etruscan 
Bridge,  evideutly  one  of  the  entrances 
toYeii.  Contiguous  to  Ibis  part  of  the 
City  is  a  Descent,  which  leads,  in  a  cir- 
eaitoiis  line, to  a  spot  containing  aeon* 
iidirabk  number  of  Rocks,  cut- into 
small  Diebes,  apparently  for  cinerary 
urus.  Several  of  fbese  Niches  are  shap- 
ed like  a  Greek  Delta;  and  one  of  the 
Rocks  is  hewn  into  a  Sepulchral  Cham- 
ber, the  interior  of  which  has  a  recess 
sofficiently  spacious  to  contain  a  large 
sarcophagus.  The  .erterior  part  of  the 
Sepulchre  has  no  decoration  but  a 
simple  pediment.  These  Bocks,  which 
are  detached  from  each  other,  occupy 
a  large  circular  piece  of  land,  and  appear 
to  have  been  part  of  the  Etruscan  Necro- 
Nis  of  Veii ;  after  examining  which,  it 
is  advisable  to  turn  toward  Isola,  and 
walk  under  the  walls  of  Veii  to  a  frag- 
ment of  them,  which  appears  to  be  part 
of  the  natural  rock,  faced  with  Niches, 
for  cinerary  urns,  and  supported  by 
hewn  Rtooes,  in  form  oblong,  placed 
I'sgularly  in  straight  line$,  one  above 
aoolher/ and  of  an  imnnense  size.(>) 
from  this  point  strangers  ape  conducted 
oa  stepping-stones,  across  the  Cremera, 
^ich  washed  the  walls,  and  appears  to 
have  been,  In  early  ages,  a  consid^^rabJe 
n>er,  though  now  reduced  to  an  in- 
sigoificant  streamlet.  Bence  a  Path 
through  the  interior  Ditch  leads  to  a 

(')  The  walls  of  Veii  resemble  those  which 

tupjiort  the  jigger  of  Scrvius  TuIUu«,in  the 

garden  of  Sallost  at  Rome. 

(*)  This  statue,  and  that  of  another  mem- 

'  bor  of  ibe  imperial  family,  flouod  near  it,  are 

I'  Boiv  deposited  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Yali- 


Field  denominated  ttte  Roman  Forum, 
because  a  very  fine  statue  (already  men- 
tioned) of  Tiberius  seated,  (•)  capitals 
and  shafts  of  columns,  with  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  made  of  splendid 
marbles,  were  found  in  this  vicinity; 
where  probably,  therefore,  was  the 
Boman  town  called  Colonia  Veiens,  as 
the  Etruscans  did  not,  in  their  edifices, 
employ  marble.  From  the  Forum  it  is 
usual  to  proceed  to  the  Nolumbarium, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  or  his  successor ;  and 
tbence,  during  the  spring,  and  the  early 
part  of  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  return* 
by  the  Mill,  to  Isola;  every  other  path 
being  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
corn,  which  covers  almost  the  whole 
site  of  Veil. 

From  the  Forum  an  ancient  Street 
led  to  one  of  the  City  Gates,  situated 
near  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Citadel;  and  if  the  com  be  not  high 
above  the  ground,  it  is  ad visab  le,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  Mill,  to  take  the 
opposite  direction,  walking  parallel  with 
the  ancient  Street  to  a  remnant  of  its 
Pavement,  quite  perfect,  near  which  is 
a  path,  on  the  left,  leading  up  the  rocks 
to  a  very  capaciouspiece  of  flat  ground, 
strewed  in  all  directions  with  fragments 
of  masonry,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  seems  to  have  be^n  brought  to 
light .  by  the  plough.  Some  of  these 
fragments  .are  marhle,  others  stone, 
resembling  peperino;  and  this  spot 
(overlooking  an  ancientBoad  which  led 
to  Veii,  and  already  mentioned  as 
being  contiguous  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Gremera),  wasy 
according  to  supposition,  the  Site  of 
the  Citadel,  though  the  ruins  seen  here 
are  much  too  indefinite  to  prove 
whether  this  supposition  be  or  be  not 
well  founded. 

The  walk  from  the  Mill  to  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  Necropolis,  Walls,  Forum  etc., 
and  back  to  Isola,  occupies  more  than 
two  hours :  and  the  walk  f^om  the 
Forum,  by  the  ancient  Street,  to  the 
supposed  Site  of  the  Citadel,  and  thence 

can:  and  as  Veii  ei^joycd  peculiar  privileges 
under  the  early  Roman  Eriiperors,  the  dis^ 
covery  of  these  statues  on  a  spot  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  Forum,  is  a  presump- 
tive cYtdence  that  the  city  in  (]ueilion  was 
Veii.  , 
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tbrough  the  Valley  of  the  Gremera  to 
Isola,  occupies  full  two  hours. 

Isola  is  placed,  as  already  mentioned* 
on  a  commanding  eminence;  and  still 
exhibits  part  of  an  ancient  Wall,  an- 
eient  Grottos,  a  rock  faced  toith  Niches 
for  cinerary  urns,  fragments  of  Ro- 
man Sarcophagi,  and  ancient  Recep- 
tacles for  grain,  which  are  delved  in 
the  rocks,  shaped  like  an  egg>  and 
apparently  lined  with  the  opus  Sig- 
ninum.{*) 

Traveilerswho  go  from  Home  to  Yeli, 
by  way  of  Storta,  should,  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  Mill,  walk  or  ride  down 
that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gremera 
which  is  situated  between  isola  and  the 
ViaFlaminia,  in  order  to  visit  the  spot 
supposed  to  be  the  Site  of  the  Giladel  of 
Veil :  and  as  the  Cicerone  at  Isola  keeps, 
Id  that  Village,  a  small  Public-house, 
which  contains  a  kitchen  where  chops 
may  be  cooked  and  vegetables  boiled,  a 
clean  little  dinner-room  and  an  adjoin- 
ing bed-room,  it  is  a  convenient  plan  to 
make  the  circuit  by  the  Mill,  etc.,  in 
the  first  place;  then  to  rest  and  dine  at 
Isola ;  and  afterwards  to  visit  the  Site  of 
the  Gitadel  of  Veil.  Travellers  should, 
however,  bring  their  dinner  with  them. 

In  the  beautiful  walk  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Gremera  to  the  Sile  of  the 
Gitadel,  the  first  objects  which  attract 
the  attention  of  an  antiquary,  are  large 
masses  of  stones,  conjectured  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Gate  of  Veil,  possibly 
the  Roman  Gate;  and  near  these  Ruins, 
on  the  rising,  ground  opposite  to  the 
river,  a  becUen  pathpresents  itself,  and 

(>)  These  pits  being  always  full  of  water, 
it  is  difHcuIt  to  examlDe  the  pbster  with 
which  they  are  lined:  bat  they  evideolly 
were  receptacles  for  grain ;  which  the  liltle 
array  of  the  Fabii  must,  of  course,  have 
required  in  their  CcisteUwn^ 

(«)Lib.  V. 

(3j  Plutarch's  account  of  (bis  occurrence  is 
interesting.  He  says:  '*  At  the  ooaimeoce- 
ment  of  autumn,  in  serene  weather,  wtien 
neither  recent  rainshad  fallen,  nor  southerly 
windfi  prevailed,  and  when  the  numerous 
springs  and  fountains  of  Italy  were  exhaust' 
ed,  and  the  rivers,  which  usually  shrink 
during  summer,  had  nearly  dirappcared,  the 
Locus  jilbanus  (whose  source  is  in  itself, 
and  whose  waters  are  conflned  in  a  basin 
enoompamed  by  hills)  suddenly  begao  to 
swell,  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  and  at 


leads  to  the  spo.t  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  Citadel.  The  walk  to  tbis 
spot  and  back  occupies  about  one  bour 
and  a  half. 

Several  specimens  of  the  ancient 
Walls  of  the  City  are  still  discoverable, 
beside  that  already  described :  tbese 
specimens  consist  of  immense  obioof^ 
stones  placed  horizontally  one  above  the 
other,  and  presenting  a  smooth  surface. 

Livy  describes  Veil  as  having  stood 
on  a  more  beautiful  spot  than  Rome ; 
as  having  possessed  a  more  exteoslve 
and  fertile  territory;  and  as  having 
been  embellished  with  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices  superior  to  those  Yound, 
during  early  ages.  In  the  last-named 
City:  but  the  following  eitract  of  his 
account  of  the  remarkable  coincidence 
of  circumstances  which  produced  the 
ruin  of  Veil,  throws  no  light  on  the 
situation  of  the  Gitadel;  although  it 
specifies  the  means  whereby  this  fortress 
was  captured.  He  tells  us,(*)  that  about 
the  year  of  Rome  357  (before  the  Chris- 
tian era  395),  accounts  were  circa- 
la'ed  respecting  various  prodigies; 
one  of  which  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion :  this  was  the  sudden  and  terrific 
increase  of  I  he  waters  of  a  Lake  in  the 
forest  of  Alba.  He  adds,  that  these  wa- 
ters, without  any  visible  causey  rose  to 
an  incredible  height,  overflowed  their 
banks,  and .  inundated  the  adjacent 
C9untry,  even  threatening  Rome  itself; 
and  that  the  Senate,  surprised  and  dis- 
quieted, sent  deputies  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  respecting  this  phe- 
nomenon»(3)  sieanwhile,   among     the 

length  rose  to  the  summit  of  its  lofty  bar- 
riers. The  neighbouring  shepherds  and  cow- 
herds were  ar^pailed  and  astonished:  and 
when  the  hills  (which,  by  operating  as  a  dike 
prevented  the  Lake  from  overflowing)  gra- 
dually gave  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  of  the  water,— and  when  this  ^atcur 
rushed,  with  destructive  violence,  over  the 
pasturages  into  the  sea,  not  only  the  Romans, 
but  every  surroundiag  nation,  felt  persuaded 
that  such  a  phenomenon  was  the  precursor 
of  some  great  event."  Plutarch  seems  to 
have  thought  the  best  mode  of  acoouniing 
for  the  prodigy  was,  to  attribute  it  to  the 
will  of  the  gods :  but  as  the  Atban  Lake, 
according  to  appearancp,  is  the  month  of  ao 
extinct  volcano,  perhaps  it  became  thus 
suddenly  swollen'  in  consequence  of  a  vol- 
canic ernptioB  of  water. 
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Roman  and  Yeienline  senlinels,  who 
wercin  the  habit  ofconversiDgat  the 
outposts  before  Veii,  there  chanced, 
one  day,  to  be  an  agedAruspex;  and 
this   venerable  person,  after    turning 
the  siege  into  ridicule,  suddenly  assum- 
ed the  tone  of  inspiration,  exclaiming, 
"That  his  country  could  not  be  subdued, 
till  the  waters  or  the  Alban  Lake  were 
exhausted.**  This  sentence,  though  at 
first  unnoticed,  became  afterwards  the 
'    oniTersal  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
Roman  camp;    incited  by  which  cir- 
cuffistaBce,aRoman  soldier,  addressing 
tkimself  to  a  Velentlnesentinel,  inquired 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  mysterious  words  so  much 
talked  of:  and  being  answered  that  the 
person  was  an  Aruspex,  the  soldier,  na- 
turally superstitious,  and  resolved  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  words,  con- 
trived to  obtain  an  interview  with  this 
soothsayer;  craftily  drew  him  to  a  dis- 
tance   from    the   Veientine  outposts, 
seized  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  the 
camp;   whence    he  was   immediately 
conveyed  to  Rome,  and  interrogated 
by  the  Senate  :  to  whose  questions  he 
replied,  *'  That  although  the  gods  were 
inimical  to  Veil,  when  they  prompted 
him  to  reveal  her  destiny,  still  it  was  too 
late  to  gainsay  what  had  fallen  from  his 
lips  at  a  moment  of  inspiration :  beside 
which  there  might, perhaps,  be  as  much 
impiety  in  denying  what  the  gods  had 
prompted  him  to  divulge,  as  in  divulging 
what  it  was   their  pleasure  to    keep 
secret;  consequently  he  would  not  he- 
sitate to  declare,  that  prophetic  manu- 
scripts, united  with  deep  skill  in  the  art 
of   divination,   had  foretold,   to   the 
Yeientines,  the  capture  of  their  city, 
when  the   Alban  Lake  should   prodi- 
giously overflow,  and  when  the  Romans 

(>)  Cicero  supposes  thatthe  Aruspexsought 
to  intimidate  the  Romans;  and,  thereby,  in- 
duce them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Veii. 

(»)  The  venality  of  the  Oracle  was,  on  this 
occasion,  very  conspicuous ;  for  it  enjoined 
the  Romans,  on  the  capture  of  Veii,  to 
present  a  valuabie  ofrering  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo;  and  Camillus  religiously  complied 
with  this  iDjonction;  as  a  tenth  part  of  the 
plunder,  obtained  by  his  important  Conquest, 
wassent  to  Delphi. 

(3)  Plutarch  says,  that  Camillus,  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  Veii  by  assault, 
undertook  to  make  a  subterranean  passage, 


should  discover  how  to  drain  it  effec- 
tually.*' He  then  described  the  manner 
in  which  the  drains  should  be  con- 
structed.f')  Rut  the  Senate,  not  deem- 
ing the  authority  of  an  enemy,  although 
an  Aruspex,  alone  sufBcient  to  exon- 
erate them  from  censurcf  in  undertaking 
a  novel  work  of  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty, resolved  that  the  Aruspex  should 
remain  a  captive,  while  they  awaited 
the  return,  frpm  Delphi,  of  their  de- 
puties, who,  after  a  quick  and  prosper- 
ous-voyage, arrived  with  this  answer: 
<' Romans  I    beware    of  keeping   the 
waters  of  the  Lake  in  their  bed ;  beware, 
likewise,  of  letting  them  take  their  na- 
tural course  to  the  sea:  distribute  them 
among  your  fields  to  fertilise  the  soil, 
and  divide  them  into  rivulets  till  they 
are  exhausted:  do  this,  and  fear  not 
to  scale  the  ramparts  of  your  enemies, 
whose  city  the  Fates  will  deliver  into 
your    hands.'*(>)    Extreme   veneration 
was  henceforth  entertained,   by   the 
Romans,  for  the  Aruspex;  to  whose 
guidance,  in  the  year  of  Rome  358,  they 
committed  the  work  of  draining  the 
Lake  :  and  as  the  stupendous  subterra- 
nean funnel,  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose, might  naturally   have  given  so 
able  and  enterprising  a  general  as  Ca- 
millus the  idea  of  penetrating,  by  means 
of  a  similar  passage,  into  the  Citadel  of 
Veii,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  his 
celebrated  Cuniculus,  or  mine,  which 
enabled  him  to  capture  a  city  so  nearly 
impregnable  that  it  stood  a  ten  years* 
siege,  was  tbe  offspring  of  the  Etruscan 
Aruspex,    united   with    the    Delphic 
Oracle.(3)    To   expedite  this    perilous 
operation,  Camillus  divided  his  miners 
into  six  companies;  each  of  which  la- 
boured six  successive  hours  at  a  time ; 
and  thus  the  business  proceeded,  night 

whereby  bis  soldiers  might  penetrate  into 
the  citadel;  and  that  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  expedient  from  having  observed  the  soil, 
round  the  town,  to  be  such  as  would  admit 
of  a  subterranean  passage  being  made  deep 
enough  to  prevent  the  Veientines  from 
discovering  it. 

Persons  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Citadel  of  Veii  really  stood  where  conjecture 
has  placed  it,  might  feel  an  interest,  perbap.«, 
in  examining  the  soil,  and  endeavouring  to 
judge  how  far  it  resembles  Plutarch's 
description. 
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and  day,  till  an  ODder-ground  path  was 
opened  from  the  Roman  camp  to  the 
Temple  or  Juno  in  the  citadel. 

Zanchi  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
belier  that  this  celebrated  Mine  was 
made  like  the  Emissario  at  Albano,  by 
means  of  pits  sunk  at  certain  distances 
from  each  other;  so  that  several  la- 
bourers might  be  let  down  into  the 
earth,  and  enabled  to  work  at  the  same 
moment.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  Camillus,  when  encamped  close  to 
the  walls  of  Yeii,(>)  should  have  risked 
alarming  the  Yeientines,  by  being 
observed  to  make  pits,  and  send  his 
troops  down  into  them ;  moreover,  we 
are  told  by  Livy,  that  for  several  days 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Veil,  the 
besiegers  had  assumed  an  appearance 
of  perfect  inactivity :  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  not,  at  present,  any 
obvious  line  of  pits  on  the  spot  im- 
mediately below  the  supposed  site 
of  the  citadel;  neither  is  there  any 
grotto  which  resembles  the  mouth  of 
a  mine. 

Yeii  being  the  most  opulent  town  of 
the  Etruscan  confederation,  the  booty 
it  yielded  to  Camillus  was  immense: 
and  not  only  the  secular  wealth  of  the 
Veientines,  but  even  the  sacred  utensils 
of  their  temples,  and  the  deities  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated,  fell  a  prey 
to  the  rapacious  conquerors,  and  were 
removed  to  Roma.  The  removal  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property,  however,  was 
conducted  with  every  possible  degree 
of  reverence;  and  the  finest  young  men 
of  the  Roman  army,  purified  by  ablu- 
tions, and  clothed  with  white  robes, 
bore  the  statue  of  Juno  Regina,  the 
patroness  of  Veii,  from  her  temple  in 
its  citadel  to  the  Aventine;  which  they 
reached  in  solemn  procession,  and 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
goddess,  who  soon  afterwards  was  en- 
throned in  her  temple  there,  built  and 
consecrated  by  Gamillus.(*) 

The  conquest  of  Yeii  occurred  about 
(he  year  of  Rome  359;  and  ancient 
historians  tell  us,  the  Romans  so  much 

(>)  Livy  tells  us  that  Camillas,  at  this  pe- 
riod,  had  multiplied  his  redoubts,  and  plant- 
ed them  very  near  the  city. 

(>)  It  was  not  without  religious  scraptes 
that  the  Roman  soldiers  ventured  to  touch 
the  statue  of  the  goddess:  but  when  they 


preferred  the  situation  of  this  city  to 
their  own,  that  most  of  them  wished  lo 
abandon  Rome,  and  settle  at  Yeii :  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  because 
Yeii  must  have  been  unwholesome, 
during  hot  weather,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  pestiferous  Lake  of 
Bracciano,  formerly  caMed  Locus  Saba- 
ttnu«,— Whereas  Rome  (to  quote  the 
words  of  Cicero)  has  always  been  a 
wholesome  place,  though  surrounded 
by  a  pestilential  country. 

YIA    SALARIA,    RIBTI,     AND    PELASeiC 
FORTRESSES  IN  ITS  ENTIRONS. 

The  Via  Solaria  traversed  Sabina  to 
Rieti,  forty-eight  miles  from  Rome;  and 
terminated   at  Hatria,  in    Picenum. 
When,  or  by  whom,  this  road  was  made 
is  unknown ;  but  it  existed  at  an  earlj 
period ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  battle  of 
the  Allia,  which  took  place  during  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Roman  territories 
by  the  Gauls,  was  fought  near  the  ele- 
venth milestone  on   this  road,  which 
commenced  at  the  Porta  CoUine,  and 
was  carried  over  the  Anio  on  a  bridge, 
where  now  stands  the  Ponte  Salaria; 
thence  proceeding  to  Fidena;  the  site. 
of  which  Town  is  in  part  occupied  by 
the  modem  YillaSpada.  CastelGlnbileo* 
advantageously  placed  on  a  contiguous 
eminence,  may  probably  represent  the 
citadel  of  Fidena,  though  Its  ePsyated 
position   alone    induces   this    belief. 
FideruB  is  said  to  have  been  40  Alban 
Colony,  which  fell  subsequently  into  the 
power  of  the  Etruscans.    It  was  con* 
quered  by  Romulus;  4iut  continnally 
revolted;  till  at  length  the  Dictator, 
^milius  Mamercus,  stormed  the  Town, 
and  abandoned  it  to  the  licentiousness 
of  his  soldiery.    This  event  occurred 
A.  u.  c.  329,  after  which  period  little  is 
known  of  FidenoB  till  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, when  it  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
a  Municipium,  and  was  embellished  by 
an  amphitheatre ;  but  this  edifice,  being 
made  of  wood,  gave  way ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius,  above  twenty  thousand 
persons  perished  in  consequence. 


neither  fbund  it  heavy,  nor  difflcalt  to  dis- 
place ftom  its  situation,  they  inferred  that 
the  patroness  of  Yeii  was  not  unwilling  to 
forsake  the  conquered  city,  and  transfer  her 
protection  to  Rome. 
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iNUB,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysias  of 
Haiicamassus,  V  Was  aboat  fire  miles 
from  Rome;  and  so  are  the  remains  of 
ancient  edifices  still  found  near  Gastel 
Giubiieo.  About  two  miles  farther  is  a 
place  called  Marcigliano  Vecchio,  and 
supposed  to  be  tbe  site  or  the  ancient 
Cnutumeriwn.  This  town>  like  F«- 
daiua,  was  an  Alban  colony,  partly  con- 
quered by  RomuloSy  and  completely 
subjagated  by  tbe  elder  Tarquin.  A 
rirnlet  which  descends  into  tbe  Tiber 
from  the  Crustumlne  hills,  and  is  crossed 
by  tbe  Via  Solaria,  four  miles  beyond 
Marcigliano,  has  tbe  reputation  of  being 
the  Allia,  already  mentioned .  On  a  bill 
in  this  neighbourbaod  stood  Comictt- 
km,  the  most  accredited  birth-place  of 
SenrinsToHius  and  probably  occupied 
DOW  by  ibe  Tillage  of  Saint  Angelo; 
near  which,  on  another  eminence,  is 
Monticelli,  supposed  to  be  placed  on 
the  site  of  tbe  ancient  Ctmina.  Eretutn, 
the  first  station  of  tbe  Via  Solaria, 
according  to  theltinerary  of  Antoninus, 
was  eighteen  miles  from  Rome  :(*)  it 
stood  near  the  Tiber ;  and  its  ruins  may 
still  be  seen  at  Rimane..  Eretum  is 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  having  sent 
farces  to  4he  -aid  of  Tornus :  and  Han- 
nibal, when  advancing  toward  Rome 
by  the  Via  Solaria,  turned  off  at  Eretum 
to  pillage  tbe  Temple  of  tbe  goddess 
Feronia,  which,  according  to  ancient 
inscriptions  found  near  the  ruifis  of 
Trebula,  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
town,  and  not  far  distant  from  Eretum. 
JUgillumf  the  birth-place  of  Appius 
Giaodios,  founder  of  ibe  Claudian  family 
at  Rome,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
this  neighbourhood;  and  beyond 
Eretum  to  the  north  stood  Cures,  a 
still  more  celebrated  spot,  as  it  gave 
birth  ia  Nona  Pompilius.  Cures, 
ibonded  by  the  Aborigines,  or  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  was,  during  the  infancy  of  Rome, 
strong  and  powerful :  the  village  of 
Correse,  on  a  torrent  of  tbe  same  name, 
appears  to  occupy  tbe  site  of  this  an- 
cient town,  remains  of  Which  may  be 
traced.  Farther  on,  but  not  immedi- 
ately in  the  road,  lay  Siena  (nowNerola, 
to  the  north  of  Mount  Lucretills ;  and 
beyond  Suna  is  the  site  of  Trebula 

(<)  Abont  sixteen  modern  Roman  miles. 
{>)  Tbe  distance  from  Rieti  to  the  cascade 
is  computed  to  be  about  fifteen  miles ;  and 


Mutusea.  Both  of  these  towns  were, 
according  to  Bionysius,  founded  by  the 
Aborigines ;  and  Trebula  Mutusea  is 
now  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Monte  Leone  della  Sabina.  Tbe  second 
station  on  the  Via  SalaHa  is  Vietks 
Novus,  now  called  Osteria  Noora :  and 
here  we  find  a  very  Interesting  sepul- 
chral chamber,  and  two  other  sepul- 
chres, which  mark  the  site  of  tbe  an- 
cient Station.  Reate,  now  Rieti,  and 
tbe  neit  Station  to  Vieus  Novus,  is  an 
Aboriginal  town,  of  very  great  anti- 
quity ;  and  was  at  one  period  possessed 
by  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  from  whom  tbe 
Oscans  claimed  descent.  SiUusltalicus 
records  that  Reate  derived  its  appella- 
tion from  Rhea,  the  Latin  Cybele :  it 
became  in  course  of  time  a  municipal 
town  of  the  Ropnans,  and  was  famoiu 
for  its  excellent  breed  of  mules  and 
asses;  insomuch  that  some  of  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  sixty 
thousand  sestertii  each;  near  ^*e 
hundred  pounds  of  our  money.  'Tbe 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Ve- 
linus,  in  which  this  town  is  placed, 
gave  it,  in  remote  ages,  tbe  name  of 
Tempes  and  its  meadows,  owing  to  tbe 
fertility  they  acquired  from  heavy  dews, 
were  denominated  Rosei  Campi :  but 
this  valley  being  liable  to  destructive 
inundations  from  the  Velinus,  which 
river  divides  its  waters  into  small  lakes 
before  It  falls  into  tbe  Neri,  CuriusDen- 
tatus,  after  having  conquered  Sabina, 
formed  a  plan  to  drain  off  tbe  stagnant 
water  occasioned  by  the  overflow  of 
these  lakes;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  be  had  a  channel  cut 
for  tbe  Velinus,  which  conveyed  that 
stream  into  tbe  Nar  from  the  summit  of 
a  tremendous  precipice;  and  this  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  cascade  is  now 
called  Gaduta  delle  Marniore.(«)  On  tbe 
Via  Salorio,  at  the  next  Station  to 
Reate,  and  according  to  the  Itineraries, 
only  eight  or  nine  miles  from  that 
town,  stood  Cutilia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Velinus.  Dionysius  mentions^ 
Cutilia  as  an  Aboriginal  town  of  great 
antiquity,  much  celebrated  for  its  Lake 
(now  PozzoRalignano),and  thefloating 
Island  on  its  surface.  This  Island  was 

9 

from  the  cascade  to  Terni,  the  distance  is 
about  five  miles. 
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called  the  Umhilicus,  or  centre  of  Italy; 
and  correctly  so  called,  respecting  the 
breadth  or  that  country;  the  distance 
from  Ostia  to  Cutili<B  being  seventy-six 
miles,  and  thence  to  Ccutrutm  Truenr 
tinum,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  same.  Ruins 
of  CutilicB  may  be  traced  close  to  the 
village  of  Paterno,  near  GIvita  Ducale, 
the  Emperor  Vespasian  diedai  Cutilia, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  to  drink  its 
mineral  waters.  The  next  Station  on 
the  Via  Solaria  was  Interocrea ;  and 
thence  a  road  branched  off  to  Amiter- 
num,  a  very  ancient  city,  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  at  S.  Vittorino,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Interocrea.  North 
of  that  station  stood  Falacrinm^  Ves- 
pasian*s  birth-place,  now  distinguished 
by  a  Church,  dedicated  to  San  Silvestro 
in  Falacrino.{») 

Returning  to  Rieti,  we  find,  on  an 
eminence  about  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  that  place,  the  ruins  of  Trebula 
Suffena,  a  town  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  discovered  by  Mr.  Dodweir  (a  gen> 
tleman  highly  distinguished  in  the  li- 
terary world)  during  the  Autumn  of 
1828.  Dionysius  describes  most  of 
the  Aboriginal  towns  which  surrounded 
Reate  as  being  either  forsaken  or  de- 
molished in  his  time.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Palaeium,  likewise  called 

(i)  The  following  extract  firom  Dionysius 
of  Halicaroassus  may  possibly  assist  Tra- 
vellers in  finding  the  remains  of  the  nume- 
rous ancient  cities  which  once  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Reate  :— 

^^Palantiwany  situated  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  stadia  from  Reate,  is  still  inha- 
bited by  the  Romans.  Trebula^  placed  on  a 
rising  ground,  is  abant  sixty  stadia  from 
Palantium.  Fesbula  is  abont  sixty  stadia 
from  Trebula,  and  stands  near  the  Ceraunian 
hills.  Forty  stadia  from  Fesbula  is  the 
celebrated  town  of  Sum,  which  sfill  con- 
tains a  very  ancient  temple  consecrated 
to  Mars.  Mephyle,  the  walls  and  ruins 
of  which  may  bs  traced,  was  about 
Ihirly  stadia  from  Smia:  and  forty  stadia 
from  Mephyle  stood  Orvinium,  the  largest 
and  most  renowned  city  of  the  districts  The 
foundations  of  its  walls,  some  magnifi- 
cent ancient  tombs,  and  an  enclosure  com- 
prising cemeterfes  placed  on  long  and  lofty 
terraces,  are  still  discernible ;  and  in  its 
citadel  is  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to 
Minerva.  Eighty  stadia  from  Reate  stood 
Corsvla.  In  this  vicinity  is  an  Island  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  a  Lake,  the  muddy 


Palantium,  the  city  of  the  Arcadian 
Pelasgi,  and  from  which  the  Palatine 
hill  at  Rome  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name,  must  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Palazzo,  on  an  eminence  now  called 
Fonte  di  Rieti.  ilfarruvmm  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  at  or  near  a  place 
called  Morro  Vecchio ;  and  the  site  of 
Cor$ula\^  now  occupied  byCoDtigliaaa. 
Of  Vesbnla  no  traces  are  discoverable ; 
neither  can  the  site  otMefula  and  O^r- 
f>inium  be  positively  fixed:  but  the 
ruins  of  Litta  and  Bt^ia  were  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Dodwell  in  1828.  Ligtd 
was  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines;  from 
which  they  were  suddenly  expelled  by 
the  Sabines  of  Amiternum,  who  sur- 
prised the  town  and  took  it  in  th« 
course  of  one  night.  Tiora,  celebrated 
for  its  Fanum,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Oracle  mentioned  by  Yarro,  seems 
to  have  stood  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
four  stadia  from  Lista,  on  the  site  of  a 
place  noV  called  Torano.  The  Villa  of 
Axius,  th^  friend  of  €icero,  appears  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  largest  lake 
formed  by  the  Yelinus,  and  now  called 
Lago  di  Pi6  di  Loco;  and  the  Septem ' 
Aqua,  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Diony- 
sius, are  supposed  to  have  been  springs 
which  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Yelinus,  one  of  those  Lakes  whose  wa- 

waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  served  ttie 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  as  ramparts ;  for 
they  had  no  other  defence.  Marruvium  was 
contiguous  to  this  Island,  and  forty  stadia 
from  a  spot  called  by  the  Greeks  HeptudateSj 
or  the  Seven  Waters.  Thirty  stadia  from 
Reate  stands  Balia;  abcHit  three  hundred 
stadia  from  which  stood  TioraMatiena;  aod 
here,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  very 
ancient  oracle,  somewhat  like  thatof  Dodona. 
Twenty-four  stadia  from  Tiora^  was  the 
capital  of  the  Aborigines,  called  Lista. .  Se- 
venty stadia  from  Reate  stood  the  celebrated 
town  of  Cutilias,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
and  near  a  Lake  (if  it  may  be  so  deoomi- 
nated)  of  exoelfcnt  running  water.  The  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  imagine  that  this  Lake 
is  consecrated  to  Yictory,  and  have  encircled 
it  with  a  fence,  to  prevent  any  one  from  ap^ 
proaching  the  water,  unless  it  be  at  annual 
festivals,  when  sacrifices  are  offered ;  and, 
during  that  period,  certain  per>on8  are 
allowed  to  visit  an  Island  about  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  situated  in  the  Lake,  and  rising 
about  one  foot  above  the  surfaceof  the  water, 
on  which  it  floats  and  moves  according  to  ttic 
direction  of  the  winds.** 
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ten  were  thrown  by  Curias  Deotatos 
into  the  Neri. 

It  is  necessary  to  travel  en  f>oiturin 
from  Rome  to  Rieti ;  as  do  post-horses 
are  to  be  met  with  on  this  road ;  which 
is»  DeTertheLes&,  a  very  good  ODe,eiclu- 
sire  of  steep  hilts;  and  near  Rieti  it 
traverses  a  beautiful  country.  The  Inn 
is  tolerable  at  Rieti ;  aud  at  Terni  (not 
very  far  distant)  the  Hdtel  de  V Europe 
d  I'ancienne  Poste  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  public-houses  eiisting :  its 
Vaster,  by  name  Jacorossi,  keeps  car- 
riages and  saddle-horses,  with  which  he 
foroishes  Travellers  who  wish  to  make 
eKursions  in  the  netghbourhood;  and 
persons -solicitous  to  trace  the  remains 
of  the  Pelasgic  towns,  mentioned  by 
Bionysius  as  having  existed  near  Rieti, 
might  do  so  without  much  inconve- 
vieoce,  by  estabKshing  their  head-quar- 
ters at  the  lasHiamed  flotel. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  MODERN  ROMANS. 

Taken  collectively,  the  Romans,  like 
the  Italians  in  general,  are  endowed 
with  native  elegance  of  mind  and  man- 
ners, clear  and  quick  perception,  and 
an  innate  love  of  the  Arts.  They  nei- 
ther possess  the  mildness  of  the  Tus- 
cansy  nor  the  good-humoured  buf- 
foonery of  the  Neapolitans ;  but  are 
more  dignified,  more  energetic,  dis- 
playing a  higher  sense  of  honour,  and 
feeling  apparently  a  deeper  reverence 
for  religion,  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Luccbesi  eicepted.  Their 
pre-eminence  in  works  of  art  is  well- 
known  :  and  daring  modern  ttmes,1hat 
intellectual  fire,  which  gave  them  the 
dominion  of  the  world  tn  former  ages, 
has  been  discoverable  In  their  satires* 

(<)  Considerable  disgrace  has  been  attached 
to  the  Italian  character  to  consoqoenoe  of 
the  fashion  of  Cicisbeism;  supposed,  by 
modern  English  writers,  to  have  taken  place 
about  the  oommeocemeot  of  the  seventeenth 
oentury:  but  the  fact  is,  that  when  the  first 
Gruiade  was  promulgated,  toward  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  hu^baads  of  rank 
aod  fortune,  who  resolved  to  enlist  under 
the  standard  of  I  he  Cross,  were  compelled, 
by  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  to  chuse, 
daring  their  absence  from  home ,  a  protec- 
tor for  their  wives  and  children;  which 
prateclor  was  called  a  CavaUere  Servente^ 


paintings,  and  sculpture.  The  Roman 
nobles  seldom  trouble  themselves  to 
attain  profound  erudition :  but  usually 
possess  accomplishments  united  with 
correct  taste;  and  are  invariably  polite 
and  courleaus  to  Foreigners.  Gentle- 
men who  belong  to  the  Church  and  Law 
have,  generally  speaking,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  classical  knowledge.(>) 
Tradesmen  of  the  first  class  seldom  im- 
pose on  Foreigners:  but  the  populace 
are  frequently  prone  to  exaction,  pas- 
sionate, and  sometimes  revengeful: 
they  likewise  retain  much  of  their  for- 
mer haughty  character ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Trastevere,  said  to  descend 
from  the  ancient  Romans,  are  not  only 
brave  to  ferocity,  but  so  proud  of  their 
ancestors,  that  nothing  can  induce  them 
to  match  with  a  person  who  does  not 
boast  the  same  origin :  as  the  following 
anecdote  evinces.  An  English  gentle- 
man resided  in  the  house  of  one  of 
these  Trasteverini,  a  barber  by  trade, 
and  wretchedly  poor,  when  his  daugh- 
ter was  addressed  by  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable German :  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these  advantages,  the  lover  received 
a  rude  and  positive  refusal  from  the 
mother  of  the  girl.  The  English  gentle- 
man, surprised  at  this  behaviour,  asked 
the  mother  why  she  acted  so  impru- 
dently ?->*  Your  daughter/*  continued 
he,  *'  is  wholly  unprovided  for :  surely, 
then,  you  ought  to  rejoice  in  an  oppor- 
tunKy  of  uniting  her  to  a  rich  and  wor- 
thy man."—"  Rejoice  in  uniting  her  to 
a  Foreigner— a  Barbarian !  **  exclaimed 
the  woman  ;  "  No :  —  and  were  my 
daughter  capable  of  cherishing  so  dis- 
graceful an  idea,  I  should  not  scruple  to 
plunge  a  dagger  into  her  hearL" 

or  'Ciciibeo :  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
noniherleps  wars  and  revolutions  which 
called  Italian  husbands  from  home,  during, 
and  long  after,  the  period  of  the  Crusades, 
we  can  neither  wonder  at  this  is  tttulion, 
nor  at  its  continuance:  and  though,  in  our 
day  s  the -fashion  is  needless,  and  consequently 
reprehensible,  stiil,  there  would  be  a  gross 
want  of  candour  in  supposing  it  must  ine- 
vitably be  tinctured  with  guilt :  moreover, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Ciclsbci'^m,  in  a 
great  number  of  instancfs,  perfectly  exempt 
from  crime;  anditis  a  custooi, besides,  which 
is  getting  quite  into  disuse. 
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VIA  iEMILIA,  VIA  FLAMI?«IA,  VIA  POSTHUMIA,  ANCIENT 

ALPIINE  ROADS. 

Bergamo.— Brescia.— Layo  di  Garda.— Peschiera.  — Verooa.— Vicenza.  -Manlua.— Imola.— 
Faenza.—  Forli.— Forlimpopoli.—  Cesena.—  Rubicon.  —  Rimini.  —  Ravenna.— Conca.-  San 
Marino.— Pe8aro.—Fano.—Siniffaglia.—AnooDa.—Lon  to.  -Halri.— Pass  of  Furlo.- Urbino. 
-Spina.— Trie8te.-Parenzo.—Pola.-Arc|uala.—Torlona  —Passage  of  Ihe  Cottian  Alps.— 
Su^a.- Passage  of  the  Small  St.  Bernard. -Aosta.— Passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard- of 
Splugeu— of  Mont  Septimcr.— Town  of  Gomo.— Lake  of  Gomo. 


One  branch  of  the  ViaJEmilia^  that  | 
between  Piacenza  and  Bologna,  has  I 
been    already     described :     another  | 
branch,  that  from  Bergamo  to  Brescia, 
Verona,  and  Vicenza,  has  not  been 
mentioned;  neither  has  dny  account 
been  given  of  the  continuation  of  this 
road  from  Bologna  through  Imola  and 
Cesena  lo  Rimini.   A  branch  of  the  Via 
Flaminia  from  Pesaro  by  the  Pass  of 
Furlo  to  Foligno, is  likewise  unnoticed: 
and   therefore,   beginning  with  Ber- 
gamo, it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  de- 
scribe the  ancient  and  modern  towns 
situated  near  these  roads. 

Bergamo,  ancientlyj^arp^amum,  placed 
on  the  Via  jEmilia,  was  founded  by 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls ;  and  when  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  it  became  a  Mu« 
nicipium. 

The  Bergamasco  is  highly  cultivated, 
fertile  and  populous;  the  Town  of  Ber- 
gamo large,  well  fortified,  and  embel- 
lished with  a  handsome  Cathedral, 
which  contains  a  beautiful  Tomb,  in 
memory  of  Bartolommeo  Coleone;  and 
some  fine  pictures  of  the  modern  Ve- 
netian School :  but  the  best  paintings 
are  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  Bergamo  is  called  the  birth-place 
of  Harlequin;  and  enlivened  by  a  cele- 
brated Fair,  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember. Its  inhabitants  amount  to 
above  thirty  thousand  persons;  and  its 
principal  Inns  are.  The  Albergo  Reale, 
and  the  Hotel  d«  Phenix, 

The  road  from  Bergamo  to  Brescia, 
the  next  town  of  consequence  on  the 
Via  jEmilia,  traverses  a  rich  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  We  learn  from 
Livy  that  Brescia,  anciently  BrixiOj 
was  the  Capital  of  theCenomanI,  a  peo- 


ple of  Cisalpine  Gaul.    It  stands  on  the 
river  Mela  (which  retains  its  original 
name),  and  was  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans; but  at  what  period  this  event 
took  place  is  not  recorded.    We  hear 
of  Brixia,  however,  as  a  potent  and 
flourishing  Roman  colony,  famed  for 
haying  gods  peculiar  to  itself;  till  after 
being  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths,  it  was  conquered  and  sacked  by 
Attila.    The  modern  Town,  which  is 
large,  and  supposed  to  contain  above 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  has  become 
extremely  interesting   to   Travellers; 
owing  to  excavations  commenced  in 
1820,  and   continued   for   six  years. 
These  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
remains  of  the  Forum  of  Arrius,  now 
the  Piazza  del  Novarino;   part  of  an 
Edifice  supposed   to   have  been  the 
Curia,  a  Mosaic  Pa^xement  of  a  rare 
and  elegant  pattern ;  a  large  number  of 
ancient  Inscriptions,  a    magnificent 
Temple  consecrated  to  Hercules :  and 
a    stupendous   hronxe   Statue.     The 
Temple  of  Hercules,  which  stands  in  an 
elevated  situation,  is  constructed  with 
large  blocks  of  white  marble,  and  its 
Portico  was  approached  by  more  than 
sixty  steps.  Its  columns  appear  to  have 
been  chanelled,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  and  two  of  those  which  sup- 
ported the  Portico  maybe  called  triple, 
as  each  consists  of  two  pillars  and  a 
pilaster  joined  together.    The  Temple 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  has  an  Altar;  and  these  Altars 
are  in  a  line  with  each  other.     This 
Edifice,  judging  from  its  remains,  was 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  wide,  though 
not  long  in  proportion.    It  was  paved 
and  lined  with  marble,  incrusted  on  the 
outside  with  the  same  material;  and  its 
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Cornices  tnd  other  architectural  de- 
corations are  finely  sculptured.  The 
eiterior  casing*  and  tbeColunins  of  the 
Portico,  are  white,  and  the  marble 
vhich  composes  them  is  superb. 

On  the  left  ?ide  of  this  Portico,  in  a 
long  and  narrow  empty  space,  perhaps 
originally  a  drain  eitending  under  the 
pavement  or  the  Temple,  was  found,  in 
1826  (after  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia 
had  resolved  Co  excavate  no  farther), 
the  bronze  Statue  already  named,  and 
somewhat  surpassing  the  common 
height  of  the  human  figure.  It  was  ly- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
earth  and  ashes,  but  quite  perfect,  ex- 
cept Its  large  and  beautiful  Wings, 
which  had  been  taken  off,  and  placed 
at  its  feet.  It  represents  the  goddess  of 
Victory ;  is^draped  from  the  waist  down- 
ward, decorated  with  a  laurel  diadem 
of  inlaid  silver,  and  stands  in  the  same 
bending  attitude  as  the  Basso-rilievo  of 
Victory  on  Trsgan's  ColuOin  at  Rome. 
The  position  is  graceful  and  dignified ; 
one  foot  rests  on  a  helmet  of  modern 
date;  and  one  hand  holds  a  stylus,  with 
which  the  goddess  appears  to  be  writing 
OB  her  shield:  her  countenance  dis- 
plays deep  thought  blended  with  an- 
gelic beauty;  and  few  indeed,  if  any,  of 
the  works  of  ancient  sculptors  are  so 
lovely  and  so  charming  as  this  Statue; 
which  is  pronounced  by  connoisseurs 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sublime  produc- 
tions of  Grecian  Art.  It  was  evidently 
east  In  two  parts;  as  the  wings  take  off 
and  on.  A  small  portion  of  one  Wing  is 
wanting;  and  the  two  first  joints  of 
three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  have 
been  knocked  off,  but  are  preserved  and 
deposited  in  the  apaKment  which  now 
contains  the  Statue.  Remains  of  gild- 
ing are  seen  on  this  exquisite  work; 
which,  like  other  ancient  bronzes,  is 
very  thin.  It  formerly  appeared  to  dis- 
advantage, in  a  small  room,  and  on  a 
pedestal  which  wanted  height;  but  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Brescia  converted 
the  lately  discovered  Temple  of  Her- 
cules into  a  Museum,  this  splendid  per- 
sonification of  Victory  was  removed 
thither.  (>) 

In  the  same  long  and  narrow  space 


which  contained  the  Statue  of  Victory, 
was  found  a  bronze  Figure  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  with  the  arms  bound 
behind  its  back:  it  is  called  a  captive 
King;  and  in  point  of  workmanship 
does  no  credit  to  its  maker.  Several 
bronze  Busts  of  Emperors  and  Em- 
presses were  likewise  discovered  in  this 
hollow  space ;  and  the  gilding  on  these 
Busts,  and  on  the  Statue  of  the  captive 
King,  is  so  fresh  as  to  appear  the  work 
of  yesterday.  The  Heathen  Divinities 
named  In  the  Inscriptions  are:  — £Nii 
Ma$%e$  — Aio<}o>pai  — Divui  Trajanui — 
Fata  Augusta  —  Fata  Barbarica  — 
Fata  Divina—Fata  Fatalia—Fati 
Dertumes — Hercules — Juno  Regina — 
Junones — Volkanus — Volkanus  Au- 
gustus— Volkanus  Mitts  sive  Mutci- 
berus.  The  Statue  of  Victory,  as  already 
mentioned,  together  with  other  antiqui- 
ties found  at  Brescia,  is  now  placed  iq 
theTen^pleof  Hercules,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  Public  Museum,  and 
likewi«econtains  several  ancient  Hinges 
for  doors — ^Ancient  Keys— Bronze  Breast 
Ornaments  for  horses— Fragments  of  an 
ancient  Car— a  Sarcophagus  with  two 
Air-holes,  resembling  those  in  Juliers 
Tomb  at  Verona,  etc.  etc. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules 
standat  a  short  distance  from  the  Forum 
of  Arrius ;  and  in  the  Town  is  a  Church 
of  a  circular  shape,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally «  Temple  dedicated  to 
Diana.  The  Church  of  Sant'Afra  is  like- 
wise supposed  to  stand  on  the  founda- 
tions of  an  ancient  Edifice  consecrated 
to  Saturn,  antl  contains  a  celebrated 
picture,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Sant'  Afra]  and  another,  by 
Titian  (and  equally  celebrated)  of  the 
Woman  detected  in  Adultery.  The  paint- 
ings which  ornament  the  High  Altar  of 
the  Church  of  Saints  Nazaro  and  Celso 
are  likewise  by  Titian,and  consist  of  five 
Pictures  formed  into  one.  The  Palazzo 
di  Giustizia  is  a  remarkable  edifice,  built 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Vulcan,  and  displaying  a  com- 
pound of  Grecian  and  Gothic  architec- 
ture: it  contains  good  Frescos,  together 
with  other  Paintings.  The  Cathedral  is 
a  handsome  modern  structure ;  so  iike-_. 


•  a 


to  the  masterpiece  cf  bronze  sculpture  she 


(»)  The  Author  of  this  Work  is  indebted  to     ^ 

Mr.Golyar  (a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  |  has  endeavoured  to  describe, 
litermy  worfcl}for  several  particulars  relative 
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wise  is  the  Theatre;  and  among  the 
private  Collections  or  Paintings,  that  in 
the  Palazzo  Lecchi  Is  the  best. 
Lediie  Jorri  the  principal  Inn  at  Bres- 
cia, furnishes  good  dinners  and  comfort- 
able beds ;  but  the  Alhergo  del  (iomr 
hero,  a  small  Inn,  sometimes  frequented 
bjYoiturins,  has  at  the  present  moment 
(1831)  the  reputation  of  ^eing  very  un- 
comfortable. 

Beyond  Brescia  the  road  passes  be- 
tween hills  covered  with  woods,  gardens, 
and  villages,  and  bounded  toward  the 
north  by  lofty  and  sterileAlps;  it  subse- 
quently crosses  the  Ponte  San  Marco; 
and  thence  descends  to  the  luxuriant 
margin  of  the  Benacus,  now  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  whose  turbulent  waters  contain 
a  species  of  Trout  resembling  Salmon  in 
flavour,  and  highly  prized  by  an£ient 
epicures.  This  Lake,  formed  by  the  ri- 
ver Mincius,  now  the  Mincia,  is  stated 
by  Strabo,  on  the  autlu)rity  of  Poly  bins, 
to  be  five  hundred  stadia  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  broad ;  that  is,  about 
sixty-two  miles  by  eighteen  :but,accord- 
ing  to  modern  measurements^  it  is  not 
at  the  present  moment  more  than  thirty- 
five  Italian  Miles  in  length,  and  where 
widest  not  above  fourteen  in  breadth. 
The  Alps  nearly  surround  it-:  and  the 
picture  it  exhibits  is  beautiful;  no  won- 
der, there/ore,  that  the  Peninsula  of  Sir- 
mione  on  tills  Lake  should  have  been 
the  favourite  residence  aif  Catullus  1 
Vestiges  of  his  Villa  may  still  he  traced. 
The  western  shore  is  richly  cultivated, 
and  contains  the  Town  of  Salo^  which 
has  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Desen- 
zano,  charmingly  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  Lake,  is  famed  for  the  goodness 
of  its  wines,  and  furnished  with  a  very 
comfortable  liui«  the  Mbergo  Jmperiale 
e  ReaU. 

The  strong  Fort  of  Peschlera,  placed  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Benacus, 
where  the  Mincio  issues  from  it,  stands, 
according  to  the  itineraries,  nearly  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ardelica,  and 
protects  a  small  harbour,  the  asylum  of 
fishing-vessels  in  stormy  seasons  :  for 
the  Lake  is  •now,^s  it  was  in  Virgirs 
days,  easily  agitated  by  wind,;  insomuch 
^s  to  resemble  a  ruffled  sea. 

Off  quitting  the  margin  of  the  Lago  di 
Gitrda,  the  Fta^mt7ta  enters  the  Vero- 
nese, one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Ita- 
ly, and  abounding  In  corn,  wine,  oil, 


fruit,  mulberry-trees,  rice,  etc.  Verona, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Atbesis,  now 
the  Adige,  and,  except  the  Po,  the  largest 
of  the  Italian  rivers,  is  supposed,  by  Livy, 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Cenomani: 
but  Pliny  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
Alpine  nations  called  Rbaeti  and  Euga- 
nei.  It  is  reputed  to  have  been  colonised, 
by  Pompeius  Strabo ;  and  became,  under 
the  auspices  of  Rome,  a  large  and  flou- 
rishing city.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Catullus  and  Emilius  Marcus*  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Vitruvius  the  oe- 
lebrated  architect  of  the  Augustan  age, 
Paolo  Veronese,  and  many  other  persons 
of  distinguished  abilities.  The  famous 
Rbsetic  wine,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  waa 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  Ta- 
citus speaks  of  Verona  as  being,  in  the 
days  of  Vespasian,  a  most  opulent  and 
powerful  city.  The  modern  Town,  which 
was  fortified  by  San  Micheli^  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; and  herois  tin  Ancient  double  GatBt 
now  called  Porta  del  Borsari,  and  similar 
to  the  double  gates  of  ancient  Rome* 
Here  likewise  is  an  Amphitheatre, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the 
reign  of  Trigan,  and  almost  perfect.  U 
accompiodates  twenty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-four  spectators 
seated;  and  is  composed  of  large  blocks 
of  marble  without  cemenL  Its  form  Is 
oval ;  its  length,  out  and  out,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty -four  Paris  feet;  and  its 
width  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
The  Arena  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  in  width  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three.  Forty-five 
rows  of  seats  encircle  the  Arena ;  and 
the  principal  Entrances  are  two  in  num- 
ber, with  a. Podium  guarded  bya  balus- 
trade above  each.  The  Vomitories  are 
numerous 4  and  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
building  is  the  only  part  xlestroyed. 
Near  this  magnificent  monument  of  an- 
tiquity stands  the  modern  Theatre,  a  fine 
structure  with  a  beautiful  Portico,  built 
by  Palladio.  The  Tombs  of  the  Scaligeri 
Family  merit  notice ;  as  does^he  Palazzo 
del  Consiglio,  a  noble  edifice  erected 
according  to  the  designs  of  Sansovino^ 
The  Cathedral  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Assumption^  by  Titian;  and  in  the  Ghiesa 
di  S.  Giorgio  are  two  paintings  by  Paolo 
Veronese,  one  of  which  represents  the 
Martyrdom  of  that  Saint.  Here  likewise 
is  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  Tinlo- 
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retto«  The  Chiesa  di  SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso 
coDtaios  a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael. 
The  Sacristy  of  SanU  Maria  delta  Vitto- 
ria  is  embellished  with  a  Descent  Trora 
the  Gross,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  and  the 
Chiesa  di  S.  BeroardiDO  contains  the  ce* 
lebraled  Capella  Yaresca,  by  San  Ml- 
cheii.  Remains  of  an  ancient  Edifice^ 
which  wasonce,  probably,  a  Naumachl^, 
may  be  traced  in  that  part  of  the  Town 
called  Yeronetta. 

The  priDcipal  Inns  at  Verona  are, 
I' Hotel  du  Grand  Paris,  and  la  Torre 
itiLfmdra, 

The  petrified  Fishes  found  fn  this 
neighbourhood,  at  Monte  Boica,  are 
curious. 

About  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Walls  of  Verona,  in  a  building  conti- 
guous to  a  Garden  once  the  Cemetery  of 
iFrancescao  Conven  t,  is  a  Sarcophagus, 
called  the  Tomb  of  Juliet,  and  made  of 
Verona  Marble,  with  a  place  for  her 
head,  a  Socket  for  a  candle,  and  two 
holes  for  the  admission  of  air.  Juliet  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1303, 
when  Bartolommeo  della  Scala  (or  degll 
Scaligeri)was  Lord  of  Verona ;  and  Shak- 
speare  probably  intended  to  represent 
one  of  the  Scaligeri  by  his  Escalus.  The 
names  of  the  rival  families  whom  our 
great  Poet  has  immortalised  were  Cap- 
pelleti  and  Montecchi :  the  tomb  of  the 
former  stood  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Francescan  church;  and  they  had  a  pa- 
lace in  the  town  of  Verona :  they  were 
highly  favoured  by  the  Scaligeri ;  a  cir- 
cnmstance  w4iich  probably  offended  the 
Montecchi,  a  more  ancient  and  affluent 
lluniiy  than  the  other,  and  possessors  of 
the  Castle  of  Montecchi,  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Verona :  they  were 
likewise  proprietors  of  a  palace  in  the 
Yeronetta.  After  the  marriage  and  fray, 
Juliet  came  to  the  Francescan  Convent, 
under  pretence  of  confession ;  and  her 
confessor.  Father  Lorenio,  called  in  the 
Compendio,  from  which  this  account  is 
extracted,  Leonardo  of  Reggio,  gave  her 
a  powerful  soporific ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  inform  her  relations  that  she 
had  been  suddenly  attacked  by  illness: 
and  as  the  soporific  took  effect  before 
their  arrival,  they  thought  her  dead; 
consequently  she  was  not  removed  from 
the  Convent,  but  immediately  put  into 
her  coffin :  and,  according  to  a  custom 
which  still  prevails  in  the  Veronese^  a 
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lighted  candle  was  placed  in  the  coffin ; 
near  her  head;  and  after  the  funeral  ce- 
remony, the  lid,  according  to  usual 
practice,  was  put  on  in  private.  Father 
Lorenxo,  when  resolved  to  administer 
the  soporific,  sent  a  letter  to  Mantua,  in- 
forming Romeo  of  this  resolution ;  but 
before  the  letter  arrived,  he  had  heard 
the  report  of  Juliet*s  death,  left  Mantua, 
scaled  the  wall  of  the  Cemetery  belong- 
ing to  the  Francescan  Convent,  and 
swallowed  poison.  Next  day  Bartolom- 
meo degll  Scaligeri,  and  the  two  rival 
fSamilies,  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
unfortunate  Romeo  and  his  bride. 

From  Verona  to  Vicenza,  another 
town  situated  on  the  Via  JEmilia,  the 
road  is  bordered  by  mulberry-trees  in- 
terlaced with  vines ;  and  exhibits  a  view 
of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  which  divide 
Italy  firom  Germany.  Vicenza,  ancient- 
ly Vieentia,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as 
a  Municipium  of  little  importance ;  but 
the  modern  Town,  delightfully  placed 
on  the  Meduacus  Minor,  now  called  the 
Bacchiglione,  contains,  including  its 
suburbs,  above  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  is  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
brated architect  Palladio,  who  has  ad- 
orned it  with  his  finest  works,  namely, 
the  Olympic  Theatre  t!  the  Basilica, 
and  several  Palaces  in  the  Town  (where 
the  House  he  once  inhabited  may  still 
be  found),  the  Triumphal  ^r/;A  leading 
to  the  Campo  Marzo,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Madonna  del  Monte,  not  far  dis- 
tant. The  Rotondoofthe  Casa  Capra 
was  likewise  built  by  Palladio.  The 
Olympic  Theatre,  considered  as  his 
chef-d'cnivre,  owes  its  name,  and  in- 
deed its  existence,  to  the  Olympic  Aca- 
demy of  Vicenza,  whose  members  di- 
rected Palladio  to  build  it  according  to 
the  ancient  plan,  that  they  might  give 
their  compatriots  an  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  ancient  theatrical  exhibitions. 
Remains  of  a  Theatre  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus may  still  be  traced  at  vicenza. 
The  Wine  here  is  reputed  to  be  parti- 
cularly wholesome;  and  the  climate,' 
during  summer,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
northern  Italy.  The  principal  Inns  are 
L'Albergo  Reale  del  Cappello  rosso, 
and  /  due  Rode, 

Padua,  the  last  considerable  Town  on 
this  branch  of  the  Viaj£miUa,  will  be 
noticed  under  the  article  "Rbtcru  to 
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RifGLAlfD    THROUGH    GERMANY."      We 

will  therefore  proceed  to  describe  that 
branch  which  extends  Trom  Bologna  to 
Fano;  flrst  noticing  the  Fortress  of 
Slantua,  which  lies  in  the  way  to  Bo- 
logna. 

Mantua,  in  Italian  Mantova,  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  ofEtruscan  origin;  and 
Virgil  tell  us  its  name  was  derived  from 
the  Prophetess  Man  to,  the  Daughter  of 
Tiresias,  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
place  was  originally  denominated  Man* 
tua,  and  built  in  an  Island  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mincius.  Judging 
from  YirgiPs  description,  it  was  in  his 
days  a  small  Fortress,  of  which  the  mo- 
dern Town  seems  to  occupy  the  site. 
According  to  Donatus,  Virgil  was  born 
at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua,  and 
now  called  Pietola.  The  modern  For- 
tress of  Mantua  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  twenty -four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; and  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  twice  as  populous. 
Its  streets  are  broad  and  straights  its 
squares  spacious;  its  fortifications 
strong,  and  in  good  repair;  and  the 
Lake  by  which  it  is  surrounded  adds 
materially  to  the  strength  of  the  place, 
and  supplies  it  abundantly  with  fish; 
but  renders  the  climate  unwholesome. 
The  Cathedral  does  no  honour  to  its 
architect,  Giulto  Romano;  and  the  Fres- 
cos with  whieh  he  embellished  it  are 
obliterated.  The  Ducal  Palace  contains 
traces  of  fine  Frescos :  but  they  are  so 
much  spoiled  by  unskilful  reparations 
as  to  be  little  worth  notice.  The  Ghiesa 
di  S.  Andrea  contains  Frescos  by  Giulio 
Romano.  The  Hall  of  the  Palazzo  delta 
Giustizia  exhibits  a  modern  Statue  of 
Virgil;  and  on  one  of  the  eight  Gates  of 
the  Fortress  is  his  Bust:  but  nothing 
more  can  now  be  found  at  Mantua  in 
commemoration  of  this  greatest  of  La- 
tin Poets.  The  Inn  called  L'Albergo 
della  Fenice  al  Teatro,  and  that  deno- 
minated La  Grace  Verde,  are  tolerably 
^ood. 

Immediately  beyond  the  Walls  of  Man- 
tua, on  the  road  to  San  Benedetto,  is  the 
Palazzo  del  Te,  so  called  from  its  shape, 
and  built  according  to  the  designs  of 
Giulio  Romano,  by  whom  its  Frescos 
and  Ornaments  in  Plaster  were  execut- 
ed. The  Victory  of  Jupiter  over  the 
CUauts  is  a  stupendous  Fresco!— -the 
Fall  of  Phaeton— the  Marriage  of  Cupid 


and  Psyche^Hind  Ac!s  fleeing  with  Gala- 
tea from  the  monster  Polyphemus,  are 
likewise  fine  Frescos :  and  the  Bassi-ri- 
lievi  in  plaster  are  beautiful.  Giulo 
Romano  died  at  Mantua,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Chiesa  di  San  Barnaba,  Dear 
which  is  a  Cottage  he  once  occupied. 

On  the  road  from  Bologna  to  Fano, 
the  first  Station  named  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary  is  ClatemOf  now  Qua- 
derna ;  and  the  second  is  Forum  Cor* 
»«itt«' supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Sylla.  The  Town  of  ImoU  has  risen  on 
its  ruins,  and  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  rich  and  extensive  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  on  a  branch  of  tire  river  Vatre- 
nus,  now  called  the  Santerno;  whick 
river  the  road  crosses  on  a  bridge,  and 
then  proceeds  to  Faenza,  anciently  Fa* 
verUiOf  where  Sylla  obtained  a  ylctory 
over  the  adherents  of  Carbo.  Fayentia. 
according  to  Strabo,  was  placed  be- 
tween the  rivers  Sinnus  and  Anemo^now 
the  Senio  and  Amone :  the  latter  batbes 
the  Walls  of  the  modern  Town,  whicb  is 
of  a  square  form;  and  its  four  principal 
streets  are  straight,  and  meet  at  tbe 
market-place.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  seventeen  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  was  heretofore  celebrated  for  eartb- 
enware;  to  which  it  gave -the  name  of 
Faience,  This  Manufactory  still  flou- 
rishes, and  merits  notice.  Between  8. 
Nicolo  and  Faenza  the  road,  daring  wet 
weather,  is  sometimes  dangerous. 

Forum  Livii,  now  Forli,  and  the  next 
Station  to  Faventia,  is  reported  to  bave 
been  built  between  the  rivers  Utis  and 
Bedesis  ^at  present  called  the  Montone 
and  Ronco)  by  Livius  Salinator,  after  tlie 
defeat  of  Asdrubal  on  tbe  Metaurns. 
The  modern  Town  is  embellished  witli 
one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
Squares  in  Italy.  The  Cupola  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Hadonna  del  Furco  in 
the  Cathedral  was  painted  by  Carlo 
Cignani,  and  merits  notice;^  as  do  seve- 
ral of  the  paintings  in  other  Churcbes. 
Report  says  that  Cignami  exercised  his 
pencil  at  Forli  during  twenty  years. 

The  next  Station  on  the  Via  jStnilia 
was  Forum  Popilii,  which  nearly  re> 
tains  its  ancient  name,  being  still  called 
Forlimpopoli.  A  Castle  and  a  few  dwell- 
ing-houses built,  according  to  supposi- 
tion, about  the  time  of  Caisar  Borgia, 
mark  the  site  of  this  Forum. 

Cesena,  still  known  by  its  original 
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name,  is  the  last  Town  on  the  Via 
Mmilia  which  anciently  belonged  to 
Cisalpine  Gaal.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Sapis,  now  the  Savio,  and  is  approached 
by  a  soperb  modern  Bridge  thrown  orer 
that  river.  The  Town  contains  near 
ten  thousand  Inhabitants,  a  hand$ome 
Fountain,  and  a  colossal  Statue  of 
Pius  VI,  Here  likewise  is  a  eurtous 
Library  belonging  to  the  Minor  Con- 
ventaals.  Abont  one  mile  from  Gesena 
stands  the  magnificent  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Monte,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  where  ancient  Sepulchres  are  dis- 
coverable. 

Between  two  and  three  mites  from 
Cesena,  in  the  direction  of  Savignano 
(anciently  Compitttm),  the  Via  JEmi- 
lia crosses  the  Pisatello,  a  rivulet  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  Rubicon. 
That  river,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, formed  the  boundary  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaal  toward  the  south-east,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Adriatic  on  the 
road  between  Forlimpopoli  and  Ra- 
venna: it  is  composed  of  several  small 
streams,  which  unite  about  one  mile 
from  the  sea>  and  assume  the  name  of 
Fiomiccino,  anciently  the  Rubicon. 
C«sar  coming  from  Ravenna  along  the 
coast,  necessarily  crossed  the  Rubicon 
at  its  mouth ;  but  had  he  marched  by 
the  Via  Emilia,  he  must  have  crossed 
the  three  rivulets  called  Rugone,  Pisa- 
tello,  and  Savignano,  which,  by  their 
junction,  constitute  the  Rubicon.  (>) 

At  Compitum,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  Via  jEmilia  was  met  by  another 
Road,  supposed  to  have  been  that  branch 
of  the  Via  Flaminia  which  led  from 
Arretium  in  Etrnrla  to  Bononia.  The 
Via  Mmilia,  however,  was  carried  on 
toRiminiythe  Ariminum  of  the  ancients, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Ariminus 
and  Apmsa,  now  the  Marecchia  and 
Ausa.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Se- 
Dones,  Ariminum,  originally  an  (Jmbrian 
town,  received  a  Roman  Colony,  and 
became  the  key  of  Ilaly  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Gaesar  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  possession  of  this  place, 
whither  a  second  Colony  was  sent  by 
the  Triumviri.  Augustus  embellished 
Ariminum  with  a  magnificent  Bridge, 
finished  by  his  Successor,  and  thrown 
over  the  Ariminus  at  the  termination  of 


the  Via  JEmilia.  This  Bridge,  built 
with  superb  white  marble,  and  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  particularly  merits 
the  observation  of  Travellers.  The  sea 
has  retired  so  far  ft'om  the  coast,  that 
the  ancient  Port  of  Ariminum  is  traced 
with  difficulty;  but  its  marble  orna- 
ments embellish  several  of  the  Churches 
in  the  modern  Town. 

Among  the  Antiquities  still  remaining 
are — a  Triumphal  Arch,  raised  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  through  which  the 
road  to  Pesaro  now  passes ;  Buins  of  an 
Amphitheatre,  conjectured  to  have 
been  erected  by  Publius  Sempronius, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  Church  of 
the  Cappucini:  Foundations  of  tfie 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  on 
which  the  principal  Church  of  the  mo- 
dern Town  has  been  erected ;  and  the 
Portico  of  the  ancient  Forum  Pisca- 
rium  in  the  present  market-place.  The 
modern  Town  of  Rimini  contains  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  Church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, erected  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  according  to  the  designs  of 
Alberti,  Is  a  splendid  Edifice ;  and  the 
Square  before  the  Palace  of  the  Magis- 
tracy contains  a  handsome  Fountain 
of  marble,  and  the  Statue  of  Paul  v.,  in 
bronze. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Via  jEmi- 
lia are  vestiges  of  the  following  ancient 
Towns:  —  Forum  Novum,  about  ten 
miles  from  Parma  (and  near  the  source 
of  the  Taro,  anciently  the  Tarus);  it  was 
once  a  Municipium,  and  is  now  called 
F ornovo ;  ^gumum,  south  ofModena, 
supposed  to  be  Acquario ;  and  Saltus 
Gallianus,  now  Saltino.  Umhranum 
IS,  perhaps,  Marano.  Mutilum,  a  For- 
tress mentioned  by  Llvy,  is  Medolo, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Faenza. 
Solona,  recorded  by  Pliny,  is  Terra  del 
Sole,  a  small  Town  near  Forli.  Forum 
Druentinorum,  a  Municipium,  is  Ber- 
tinoro,  near  Forlimpopoli.  Brixellum, 
a  Roman  Colony,  and  the  place  in  which 
Otho  died,  is  now  Bresello,a  small  town 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  The  Nu- 
ceria  of  Ptolemy  is  Luzzara,  ten  miles 
north  of  Guastalla ;  and  the  Padinum  of 
Pliny  is  supposed  to  be  Bondeno,  a  vil- 
lage near  the  junction  of  the  Paoaro 
and  the  Po.  The  immense  Forest,  called 


CO  See  Cramer's  '<  Akcient  Italy,"  vol.  i.  page  102 
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Litana  by  Livy,in  wbich  a  Roman  army 
was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  is  supposed, 
by  Cramer,  to  have  extended  along  the 
base  or  the  Apennine,  from  the  source 
of  the  Panaro  to  that  of  the  Secchia. 

Ravenna,  the  seat  of  empire  under 
Theodoric,  is  only  four  posts  from  Ri- 
mini, and  well  worth  the  attention  of 
Travellers.    It  was,  in  times  long  past, 
the  most  important  city  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana ;  and,  according  to  Strabo,  owed 
its  existence  to  a  horde  of  Thessalian 
adventurers,  who  were    subsequently 
compelled  to  abandon  it  to  the  llmbri. 
The  received  opinion,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  first  Grecian  adventurers 
who  migrated  to  this  spot  were  the 
Tyrrheni-Pelasgi.  Strabo  adds,  that  Ra- 
venna was  situated   in   the  midst  of 
marshes,  and  built  on  wooden  piles; 
a    communication    beipg   established 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  city 
by  means  of  bridges  and  boats;  and  he 
also  mentions  that  its  st^agnant  waters 
were  so  well  purified  by  the  tide,  as  to 
render  it  a  healthy  place;  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  circumstance.  Gla- 
diators were  sent  to   Ravenna  to  be 
trained  and  exercised.  At  what  period 
it  received  a  Roman  Colony  is  unknown ; 
but  probably  this  event   took  place 
during  the  Consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo.  Pompey  the  Great  converted  it 
into  an  important  naval  station;  and 
Cssar  set  forward  from  Ravenna  on  bis 
eventful  march  to  the  Rubicon.  The 
old  Port  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Bedesis,  now  the  Ronco ;  but 
Augustus  made  a  new  Harbour,  about 
three  miles  from  Ravenna,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  rivulet  Candianus  into  the 
sea.    He  established  a  communication 
between  this  Harbour  and  a  branch  of 
the  Po,  by  means  of  a  Canal,  which  was 
called  Fossa  Augusti;  he  also  made,  to 
connect  the  Port  and  City,  a  Causeway 
named  ViaCaesaris;  and  the  new  Har- 
bour received  the  appellation  of  Portus 
€lassis,{^)     Ravenna   flourished  as  a 
great  naval  Station  long  subsequent  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus.    The  modern 
Town  abounds  with  mosaics,  marbles, 

(>)  Spina,  an  ancient  City  of  Greek  origin, 
situated  near  the  most  southern  branch  of  the 
Po,  formerly  called  the  Spineiicwn  Ostium, 
appears  to  have  stood  near  Fossa  Augmli. 
Diooysius  of  Ualicarna&sus  reports  that  tS'pjna 


sarcophagi,  and  other  relics   of  the 
ancient   City;  and  here  likewise   are 
found,  both  in  the  churches  and  pri- 
vate dwellings,  some  good  pictures  of 
the   Rologna    School;   but  they    are 
cruelly  injured  by  damp.  The  Cathedral 
is  handsome :  fine  Columns  of  marble 
support  its  Nave;  and  its  Chapels  are 
painted  in  fresco  by  Guido,  who  has  also 
embellished  the  edifice  with  a  picture 
of  the  shower  of  m^nnaat  the  prayer  of 
Moses.  The  ancient  Pulpit,  the  Ivory 
Chair,  the  Pascal  Calendar,  and  the  ao- 
cient  Baptismal  Fonts  in  this  Cathedral, 
are  curious.    The  Church  of  St.  Vitale 
is  rich  in  ancient  columns,  mosaics, 
and  Bassi-rilievi ;  and  the  Churches  of 
S.  Giovanni  Battista  and  S.  Appollooio 
contain  a  considerable  number  or  an- 
cient columns,  together  with  porphyry, 
-verde  antique,  other  precious  marbles, 
and  mosaics,  in  one  ofthe  streets  stands 
the  Tomb  of  Dante,  which  Cardinal 
Gonzaga,  not  very  iongago,  embeUished 
at  his  own  expense.  In  the  principal 
Square  are  two  lofty  Columns  of  Gra- 
nite, a  good  Statue  of  Clement  XII.  in 
white  marble,  and  a  bad  one  of  Alexan- 
der VII.  in  bronze.  Out  of  the  Town, 
and  near  the  ancient  Port,  is  a  Pyramid 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Clement  YII. ; 
and  four  miles  from  the  sea,  though 
once  close  to  its  margin,  is  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Theodoric ;  but  the  superb 
Urn    of    Porphyry,    which  originally 
crowned  this  Mausoleum,  has  been  re- 
moved into  the  Town. 

From  Ravenna,  the  Traveller,  in 
order  to  follow  the  course  or  the  Via 
Flaminia  to  Fano,  must  return  to  Ri- 
mini, proceeding  thence  through  Cat- 
tolica  to  Pesaro.  Previous  to  arriving 
at  Catlollca  the  road  crosses  the  Grus- 
tumius,  now  the  Conca,  on  a  bridge ; 
but  when  this  river  rises  high,  in  con- 
sequence of  long-continued  rain,  the 
road  becomes  dangerous.  Between 
Rimini  and  Cattolica  are  ruins  of  the 
Town  of  Conca,  j^hich  was  inundated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic :  and  about 
twelve  miles  from  Rimini  is  the  little 
Republic  of  San  Marino,  seated  on  a 

was  founded  by  a  nmneroos  band  of  Tyrrfae- 
Diaa  Pelasgi,  who  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  tong  before  the  Trojan  War. 
No  trace  remains  of  this  once  (loarisbiog 
City. 
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lofty  mounUiii,  vhicby  together  wilb  a 
few  surrounding  eminences,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  its  territories :  they  contain 
three  castles,  fi?e  churches,  and  about 
fiye  thousand  inhabitants. 

Pesaro,  anciently  called  Pitaurumy 
(torn  the  river  Pisaurus  (now  La  Foglia), 
near  which  it  stands,  became  a  Roman 
Colony  ▲.  c.  c.  568,  and  seems,  accord- 
log  to  old  inscriptions,  to  have  been 
colonised  either  by  Julius  Caesar  or  Au- 
gustus :  but  by  whom  it  was  originally 
founded  Is  unknown.  Catullus  gives  a 
bad  character  of  its  climate;  which  is 
DOW,  however,  wholesome,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neighbouring  marshes 
being  drained.  Ruins  of  a  Bridge,  con- 
structed by  one  of  the  early  Roman 
Emperors,  may  still  be  seen  at  Pesaro; 
which  is  a  handsome  town,  and  contains, 
la  its  Cathedral  and  other  Churches, 
several  highly-valued  frescos  and  paint- 
iogs  in  oil,  by  Baroccio,  Guido,  etc. 
Hie  great  Square  is  ornamented  with  a 
Fountain,  and  a  Statue  in  marble  of 
Drbad  YIII.  The  Theatre  is  very  ele- 
gant; and  the  Port  merits  notice.  The 
situation  of  Pesaro  is  cheerful;  and  the 
surroanding  country  abounds  with 
olives,  and  is  celebrated  for  producing 
the  best  figs  in  Italy.(') 

Fano,  anciently  galled  Fanum  For- 
tuna,  in  reference,  perhaps,  to  a 
Temple  of  Fortune  which  once  stood 
here,  became  a  Roman  Colony  under 
Augustus ;  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
titte  of  Colonia  Julia  Fan^tris.  U  is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  raoath  of  the  Metaurus,  now 
called  Metauro,  a  considerable  river, 
Cimoas  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat 
of  Asdrubal,A.  u.  c.  545,  by  the  Consuls 
Uvius  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero.  The 
objects  best  worth  notice  at  Fano  are, 
remotm  of  a  Triumphal  Arch,  erected 
in  honour  ofConstantine;  the  Cathedral, 
which  contains  Paintings  by  Domeni- 
chino;  the  Public  Library;  and  the 
Theatre,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Italy.  On  the  beach,  near  Fano,  is  found 
a  little  shell-fish,  commonly  called  the 
Sea-horse. 

(<)The  Vina  inhabited  by  the  late  Queen 
of  England  is  about  one  mite  ftora  Pesaro: 
and  in  her  pleasure-grounds  are  two  Moon- 
ments;  the  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
her  Brother  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  the* 


That  branch  of  the  Via  FUtminia  on 
which  Fano  stands  extends  to  Slniga- 
glia,  Ancona,Loreto,  andFermo,  where 
it  is  met  by  the  Via  Salaria. 

Sinigaglia,  seated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sena,  now  called  Cesano,  was  an- 
ciently denominated  Sena  Gallica^  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena. 
The  Romans,  after  they  had  extermi- 
nated its  original  possessors,  the  Se- 
nones,(>)  colonised  Sena  Gallica;  but 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  and 
Marius,  it  was  taken  and  sacked.  The 
modern  Town  is  enlivened  by  a  cele- 
brated Fair  during  the  last  week  of  July. 

Ancona  retains  its  ancient  name :  a 

wordofGreekorigin,expressiveoflhe  an- 
gular form  of  the  Promontory  on  which 
the  Town  was  placed.  This  Promontory 
was  once  called  Cufnerium  Promonto- 
rtum;but  its  modern  name  is  Monte 
Comero.  Strabo  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  Ancona  to  the  Syracusans  who  fled 
from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  Livy 
mentions  it  as  a  naval  Station  of  conse- 
quence on  the  Adriatic ;  and  Cassar  rested 
at  Ancona  after  passing  the  Rubicon.  It 
must  likewise  have  been  a  Port  of  con- 
sequence under  Trajan,  judging  from 
the  works  erected  there  by  that  Em- 
peror, and  still  extant.  Pliny  speaks  of 
Ancona  as  a  Roman  Colony :  it  is  now  a 
very  commercial  place,  with  a  magni- 
ficent quay,  and  a  peculiarly  fine  Har- 
bour of  a  circular  form,  which  Trajan 
enlarged  and  improved  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. A  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  erected  near  the  Port, 
to  commemorate  this  act  of  princely 
beneficence,  is  well  preserved,  finely 
proportioned,  simple,  grand,  and  com- 
posed of  larger  blocks  of  Parian  marble 
than  we  find  in  any  other  ancient  Ro- 
man edifice.  Contiguous  to  it  is  an- 
other Arch,  of  the  Doric  order,  which 
was  raised  in  honour  of  Clement  XII., 
who  made  Ancona  a  Free  Port,  and 
likewise  began  to  erect  its  Mole  and 
Lazzaretto.The  Citadel,  a  modern  work, 
commands  the  Harbour  and  the  Town, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.   The  Cathedral 

other  to  the  memory  of  her  Daughter,  the 
amiable  and  ever-to-bc-Iamented  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales. 
(a)  A  nation  ofGaUiaTransalpina. 
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stands  upon  the  site  of  a  Temple  for- 
merly consecrated  to  Venus,  who,  aswe 
learn  from  Catullus,  was  the  favourite 
deity  of  ancient  Ancona. 

Oblong  shell-fish,  called  Ballari,  or 
Dattili  del  mare,  are  found  alive  in  large 
stones'on  this  coast.  They  were  deemed 
a  great  delicacy  by  the  ancients;  and 
are,  according  to  Pliny,  so  luminous, 
that  they  shine  in  the  mouth  of  the  per- 
son who  eats  them. 

The  distance  from  Ancona  to  Loreto 
is  two  posts  and  a  half;  and  the  road 
traverses  a  beautiful  plain  intersected 
by  the  rivers  AspiaandMlsio,nowcalJed 
Aspido  and  Muscone.  Loreto  is  a  mo- 
dern Town,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  near  the  sea,  and  fortified  by  a 
strong  wall,  to  which  Sextiis  V.  added 
bastions,  to  secure  it  from  the  incur- 
sions of  corsairs.  Few  of  the  original 
treasures  of  the  celebrated  Santissima 
Casa  of  Loreto  now  remain ;  but  the  li- 
beral donations  oC  the  Buonaparte  Fa- 
mily, and  other  wealthy  Roman  Catho- 
lics, have,  in  some  degree,  compensated 
for  the  loss  sustained  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VI.,  by  the  Church  of 
the  Madonna  at  Loreto.  This  Church 
is  magnificent;  and  in  its  centre,  im- 
mediately under  the  cupola,  stands  the 
Santissima  Casa,  cased  with.  Carrara 
marble,  finely  sculptured,  and  contain- 
ing a  Picture  of  the  Nativity,  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracci,  and  a  Holy  Family,  by  Ra- 
phael ;  together  with  numerous  trea- 
sures of  various  descriptions.  The 
Piazza  fronting  the  Church  of  the  Ma- 
donna merits  notice,  as  does  the  sub- 
terranean Dispensary,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  three  hundred  Gallipots 
painted  after  the  designs  of  Raphael,  or 
Giulio  Romano. 

On  the  coast,  about  ten  miles  from 
Ancona,  stood  Numana,  founded,  as 
Pliny  reports,  by  the  Siculi,  and  now 
called  Humana ;  and  beyond  this  spot 
stands  Osimo,  the  ancient  ^ua?tmum«  a 
Roman  Colony,  and  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Livy  mentions,  that  the  Cen- 
sors of  Rome,  A.  u.c.  578,  encircled  the 
Town  with  walls,  and  built  shops  round 
its  Forum.  This  was  thirty  years  pre- 
vious to  its  bejCODiing  a  Colony.  Pro- 
copius  mentions  it  as  the  Capital  of 
Picenum.  Beyond  JtuTimum  on  the  sea- 
coast  stood  Potentia,  and  ruins  close  to 
a  Monastery  called  S.  Maria  di  Poteoza, 


point  out  the  site  of  this  ancient  town ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated 
about  one  mile  from  Porto  diRecanati. 
Potentiayf&s  colonised  by  the  Romans, 
A. u.c.  568,  and  became  one  of  the 
Stations  on  an  ancient  road  which  was 
carried  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
to  connect  the  Via  Flaminia  with  tha 
Via  Salaria.  Another  Station  was  Cas- 
tellum  Firmanorum,  now  Porto  dl  Far- 
mo:  and  contiguous  to  the  modern 
Town  of  Fermo,  which  evidently  derives 
its  name  fVom  the  ancient  Firmum^  a 
Roman  Colony  where  C»sar  halted  on 
his  march  f^om  Ariminum.  Not  far 
hence  stood  Cupra,  an  Etruscan  esta- 
blishment, containing  a  Temple  in 
which  Juno  was  worshipped  under  (be 
name  of  Cupra.  This  Temple,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription  found  at  Grotte  a 
mare,  a  little  place  on  the  coast,  was 
restored  by  the  Emperor  Adrian;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Town  of 
Cupra  occupied  the  site  of  Grotte  a 
mare. 

Castrum  Truentinum  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Truentus,  now  the  Tronto ;  but  no  ves- 
tiges of  this  Station  remain.  Farther 
on,  the  ancient  road  crossed  three  rivu- 
lets, the  Albulates,  Suinus,  and  Helvi- 
nus,  now  the  Vibrata,  Sino,  and  Sali- 
nello,  and  then  entered  Castrum  JVo- 
vum^  the  last  maritime  town  of  Pice- 
num to  the  south.  Giulia  Nova  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  its  site.  Castrum 
Novum  was  a  Roman  Colony. 

The  only  remaining  town  of  conse- 
quence, not  already  noticed  on  this 
road,  is  Adri,  the  ancient  Hadria  of 
Picenum ;  supposed  to  have  been  a  Co- 
lony sent  by  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi  from 
Hadria  in  Venetia.  It  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  near  the  river 
Matrinus;  at  the  mouth  of  which  was 
its  emporium,  now  called  Porto  d*Atri« 
According  to  general  belief,  the  family 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian  were  natives  of 
this  town ;  which  seems  to  have  been 
an  independent  State  previous  to  its 
becoming  a  Roman  colony. 

The  branch  of  the  Via  FlamMa 
which  still  remains  to  be  described  Is 
that  commonly  called  the  Pass  of  Forlo« 
a  defile  In  the  mountains  to  the  sout: 
of  Urbino,  and  anciently  denominate 
Petra  Pertusa  or  Intercisa,  from  it 
being  cut  through  the  rock  which  her 
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closes  in  lo  the  edge  of  the  river  Can- 
tiano.  It  is  evidently  a  part,  and  a  won- 
derful part,  of  the  Via  Flaminia.  This 
branch  of  the  road  in  question  com- 
mences atFano,and  follows  the  course 
of  the  river  Hetaurus  to  Fossombrone, 
anciently  Forum  Sempronii,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  small  municipal 
town.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cele- 
brated battle  which  took  place  between 
Asdrubal  and  the  Roman  generals  was 
foQght  near  Forum  Semprouiis  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  contiguous 
to  that  part  of  the  river  which  Is  en- 
closed between  high  and  steep  rocks, 
and  probably  on  or  near  a. spot  now 
called  Monte  d*Asdrubale,  which  lies 
between  ForumSempronii and  the  Pass 
ofFurlo.  Fossombrone  is  ornamenled 
with  a  handsonae  modern  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Metaurus,  and  contains  Ruins 
of  an  ancient  Theatre.  ,  Beyond  Fos- 
sombrone the  road  again  crosses  the 
Metaurus,  and  is  carried  thence  to  the 
Vonte  d'Asdrubale.  Here  the  Via  Fla- 
minia eihibits  an  extraordinary  sight, 
being  cut  thraugh  a  lofty  mountain  for 
half  a  mile,  by  manual  labour;  and  this 
predigious  ravHie,thus  formed  by  the 
hand  of  man,  is  denominated  La  Strada 
del  Furlo,  from  its  contiguity  to  Furlo, 
the  ancient  Inter ci$a. 

In  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  right, 
stands  Urbino,  anciently  Vrbinum  Hor- 
tense,  where  Yalens,  a  general  who 
served  under  Yitellius,  was  put  to  death. 
The  modern  Urbino,  once  the  Capital  of 
a  Duchy,  still  contains  a  Palace  <whieh 
was  the  residence  of  its  princes);  and  is 
celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to 
Raphael,  Rramante,  and  Barotcio^  some 
of  whose  works  embellish  its  Cathedral 
and  another  Chiirch  belonging  to  the 
Capuchins. 

From  Furlo  the  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  Metaurus  to  Ju/leum, 
BOW  Pergola;  thenee  proceeding  to 
Cagli,  the  ancient  Callis,  a  small  Town 
it  the  foot  of  Mount  Petrano. 

Near  the  Apennine  stands  Sentina,  the 
ancient  Sentinum^  rendered  memorable 
by  a  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Gauls  leagued  with 
the  Samnites,  a.u.  c.  457,  in  which  the 
Consul  Decius  the  Younger  nobly  sacri- 
ficed himself  for  his  country. 
PreviottS  to  arriving  at  Cantiaoo,  the 


road  crosses  the  Metaurus  on  a  stupen- 
dous Bridge,  erected  by  the  ancient 
Romans ;  and,  except  the  pass  ofFurlo, 
the  most  magnificent  of  their  works  on 
the  Via  Flaminia.  Cantiano  is  a  smalt 
Fortress  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  town 
of  Luceola.  Scheggia,  to  which  Yillage 
the  road  proceeds  after  having  passed 
Cantiano,  is  the  ancient  Station  ad 
Ensem:  and  here  were  found,  a.  n. 
1440,  several  Bronze  Tables  covered 
with  inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in 
Umbrian»  others  in  Latin,  characters ; 
and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  they  relate  to  the  sacrificial  and 
augural  rites  of  certain  iJmbrian  com- 
munities.. The  vicinity  otiguvium  (an 
ancient  municipal  town)  to  the  Yillage 
of  Scheggia,  has  given  these  Inscrip- 
tions the  appellation  of  the  Euguhian 
Tables.  The  modern  Gubbio  Is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Igu^um. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  not 
very  far  distant  from  Scheggia,  stood 
Tifernum  Tiberinum,  now  Citt4  dl 
Castello,  and  situated  near  the  site  of  a 
Yilla  which  belonged  to  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  which  he  describes  as  de- 
lightfully placed  in  a  rich,  beautiful* 
and  salubrious  country,  ventilated  by 
refreshing  breezes  from  the  Apennine. 

Sigillo  is  another  small  Fortress  raised 
by  the  Lombards  on  the  ruins  of  HelvH- 
lum;  and  Gualdo  di  TS'occra,  formerly 
Validum,  was  likewise  built  by  the 
Lombards.  About  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  this  Yillage  were  discovered,  a.  d. 
1750,  considerable  and  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Town  of  Tadinum, 
where  Totala,  King  of  the  Goths,  was 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded  in  a 
contest  with  Narses.  The  Church  called 
Santa  Maria Tadina  marks  the  site  of  the 
Town. 

Nocera,  seated  at  the  base  of  the  Apen- 
nine, is  the Sittcieni NuceriaCamellaria^ 
once  famous  for  its  vases  made  of  wood, 
which  are  noticed  by  Strabo.  The  next 
Station  beyond  Nuceria  is  Forum  Flo- 
minii,  now  called  Castello  S.  Giovanni 
pro  Fiamma ;  whence  the  Via  Flaminia 
is  carried  through  Foligno  to  Rome ; 
and  under  the  article  "  Return  xp 
England  thbough  Gbrmant,"  will  be 
found  an  account  of  FoUgno^and  other 
towns  situated  on  this  branch  of  the 
road. 
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YIA  JEMILIA  EXTENDITfG  FBOM  PADUA 
TO  TRIESTE,  AND  THENCE  TO  POL  A 
IN  HISTRIA. 

The  first  Station  beyond  Padaa,  on 
this  branch  or  the  Viaj^milia,  was  ad 
Duodecimum,  the  second  ad  Nonum, 
and  the  third  AUinum^  a  town  which  iS 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Silis,  now  the  Sile,  and 
near  its  mouth.    Altino  probably  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  the 
situation  of  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  very  like  that  of  Ravenna.    Martial 
compares  its  shore  lined  with  villas  to 
that  of  Raise.  Reyond  Altinum  the  road 
crosses  the  river  Plavis,  now  the  Piave; 
and,  after  passing  the  ancient  Station 
called  Sanos,  crosses  two  other  rivers, 
the  Liquentia,  now  the  Livenza,  and  the 
Romatinus.now  the  Lemene,  on  the  right 
bank  of  which,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
stood  the  Town  of  Concordia^  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  name  and  situa- 
tion :  it  apears  to  have  been  a  Roman 
Colony,  denominated  Julia  Concordia. 
Farther  on,  is  the  Tilavemptus,  now  the 
Tagliamento,  a  very  considerable  and 
sometimes  a  very  dangerous  torrent, 
which  divided  the  Garnic  territory,  in 
ancient  times,  from  Yenetia.    Reyond 
Goncordia  was  Apicilia,  now  Latisana, 
and  another  S'ation,  called  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary  ad  Undecimum,  about 
ten  miles  from  which  stood  Aauileia,  a 
celebrated  Town  founded  by  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  about  187  b.  c,  and  co- 
lonised by  the  Romans  shortly  after- 
,  wards.    Polybius  mentions  some  valu- 
able gold-mines  in  this  neighbourhood. 
AquileiayfaiS  an  important  military  post 
in  the  time  of  Cassar;  and  continued 
to  increase  in  prosperity  till  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.    It  withstood  a  se- 
vere  siege   against  Maximinus,  who, 
being  unable  to  take  the  place,  was  slain 
by  bis  own  soldiers  :  but  in  could  not 
resist  the  furious  attacks  of  Attila,  who 
took  it  by  assault,  and  rased  it  to  the 
ground.    The  Port  of  Aquileia  was  si- 
tuated at  the  mouth  of  the  Natiso,  now 
the  Natisone;  and  its  modern  name  is 
Porto  di  Grado. 

The  next  Station  to  Aquileia  was  Fonr 
tem  Timavi,  so  called  perhaps  from  the 
river  Timavus,  celebrated  by  the  Poets 
of  antiquity  for  its  numerous  Sources, 
its  Lake^  and  Subterraneous  Passage. 


According  to  Posidonius,  this  river  rose 
in  the  mountains,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  disappeared  underground 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles ;  when 
it  burst  forth  again  near  the  sea.  The 
Lake  of  the  Timavus  is  now  called^Lago 
della  Pietra  Rossa.  Farther  distant  was 
rer^e«te,now  Trieste ;  a  Roman  Colony 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Gulf  on  which 
it  stands.  The  Greeks  called  this  Town 
Tergestrum,  At  what  period  it  was  co- 
Ionised  by  the  Romans  is  unknown. 
The  modern  Town  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence close  to  the  sea,  and  near  the  an- 
cient Tergeste,  of  yrhich  some  vestiges 
remain^  The  Cathedral  merits  notice; 
and  the  Harbour  is  magnificent;  but, 
from  being  exposed  to  the  north-east 
wind,  called  by  the  natives  Jtora,  it  is  not 
always  safe.  Trieste  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  Free-Port;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  population  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  now  supposed  to  con- 
tain thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Not 
far  distant  from  Trieste  is  Gastel  Doino, 
the  ancient  Pucinufn  Castelltmi,  famed 
for  its  wine ;  of  which  Julia  Augusta  used 
to  say,  that  it  had  prolonged  her  life  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  The 
Stations betweenTergesteand  Polawere 
Ningum,and  Parentiumj  now  Parenzo. 
The  latter  is  built  upon  a  rock  about  one 
mile  in  circumference ;  it  once  was  in- 
sulated ;  but  is  now  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  very  narrow  isthmus;  and 
possesses  a  Port.capable  of  containing 
vessels  of  every  description.  The  Ca- 
thedral of  Parenzo  is  a  remarkable  edi- 
fice, constructed  before  the  reign  of 
Otho  I. ;  and  oiie  of  its  Chapels  is  orna- 
mented with  very  ancient  Mosaics :  the 
interior  of  the  Church  displays  pretty 
columns  and  precious  marbles;  and 
over  the  high  altar  is  a  Picture  on  a  gold 
ground. 

The  last  place  of  consequence  on  this 
road  isPoIa,  situated  in  a  bay  of  about 
two  miles  in  extent,  and  forming  a  safe 
Harbour.  Reautifnl  hills  encX)mpass  the 
Harbour;  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
three  small  Islands,  called  by  Pliny  /n- 
8ul<BPullariw^  and  mentioned  by  Strabo 
ns  affording  good  shelter  for  Tessels. 
These  Islands  are  now  denominated 
Rrioni  Gonversara,  and  S.  Niccol6.  Pola> 
which  retains  its  ancient  name,was,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  founded  by  the 
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GolcbtftDS.  Various  writers  report  it  to 
have  been  the  most  aocieot  and  the 
mostpowerfu!  town  ofHistria ;  and  when 
colonised  by  the  Booaans  it  assumed  the 
appellation  of Pietas Julia:  its  remain- 
ing antiquities  announce  that,  when 
under  the  wing  of  Bome,  it  must  have 
been  wealthy  and  splendid.  The  Walls 
which  now  surround  the  Town  are  mo- 
dern, and  have  four  Gates  leading  to  the 
sea ;  but  these  modern  walls  have  been 
three  times  rebuilt;  and  several  ancient 
Roman  edifices  were  unhappily  used  in 
their  construction,  or  at  least  so  far  de- 
stroyed that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them 
reoiatns.  The  outside  of  the  Amphithe- 
atre,  however,  is  still  perfect,  even  to  the 
balustrades ;  and. composed  of  beautiful 
white  marble :  the  Holes  for  the  Awuing 
remain  :  but  the  inside  of  the  Edifice  is 
galled;  and  the  seats  were  used  for 
boildings  erected  during  the  middle 
ages.  This  Amphitheatre  is  built  in  the 
solid  and  grand  Etruscan  style  called 
rastic ;  its  form  is  elliptical,  its  length 
upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
its  width  near  three  hundred,  and  its 
height  above  seventy  feet.  It  stands  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Town.  Tke 
Porta  MaiOf  or  Aurea,  likewise  stands 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Town, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  funereal  mo- 
nument :  although  its  form  rcsem- 
bles  that  of  a  triumphal  arch.  On  the 
frieze  of  this  magnificent  Corinthian 
Edifice  is  the  following  Inscription  : 

SALTIA  .  POSTTMA  .  SEBGII  .  DB  .  STA  . 
PBGTlfiA  . 

Similar  Inscriptions  are  seen  on  three 
pedestals,  perhaps  for  statues,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Arch.  The  great  Square, 
or  Market-place  of  the  Town,  contains 
nitfM  of  two  ancient  Temptes  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  Their  dimensions  are 
very  small,  and  one  of  them  is  so 
much  intermingled  with  the  walls  of  the 
public  palace  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
seen.  According  to  tradition,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana. 
The  other  Temple  is  uninjured,  except 
its  roof,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire : 
the  interior  length  of  this  Edifice  is 
twenty-six  feet,  and  its  width  twenty. 
The  ftront  is  ornamented  with  four  co- 
lumns twenty-six  feet  and  a  half  in 
height;  and  the  following  Inscription, 
which  It  still  displays,  announces  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated : 


BOMAB  .  BT  .  ATATSTO  .  CAB8AVI .  IHTl . 
F  .  PAT .  PATBIAB  . 

The  Duomo  is  erected  on  the  founda- 
tions, and  with  the  materials,  of  an  an- 
cient Temple. 

TIA  P08TBUVIA. 

This  road,  which  is  known,  Hrom  the 
date  of  the  Bronze  Tablet  of  Genoa,  lo 
have  existed  before  636  u.c,  is  ascribed 
by  conjecture  to  A.Posthumius  Albinus, 
who  was  Consul  in  572  v.  c,  and  Censor 
in  578.  One  branch  commenced  at  Ge- 
noa, and  extended  to  Piacenza;  passing 
through  Libama,  remarkable  only  for 
being  the  first  Station  on  this  road  no- 
ticed in  the  ancient  Itineraries;  and  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  modern 
Arquata.  Dertonoy  now  Tortona,  the 
next  Station,* was  a  considerable  town, 
according  to  Slrabo,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a. Roman  Colony;  but  at  what  pe- 
riod it  became  so  is  uncertain.  Ancient 
Inscriptions  prove  that  when  colonised 
it  was  surnamed  Julia.  The  modern 
town  is  reputed  to  have  been  once  large 
and  populous,  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment its  inhabitants  do  not  amount  to 
morethan  eight  thousand  persons,  /rta. 
subsequently  called  VieuM  JruB,  which 
is  now  made  Into  Yoghera,  was  the  third 
Station,  Cameliomagus,  the  fpurth,  and 
Placentia  the  fifth  and  last :  as  here  tlie 
FtaPosfAumta  joined  the  ViaJEmilia, 

Another  branch  of  the  ViaPosthumia 
was  carried  over  the  Cottian  Alps;  and 
Is  described  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus as  "  Via  de  Italia  in  GalUas  a 
Mediolano,  Arelate,  per  Alpes  Cot- 
tias,*"  This  road  crossed  the  Mont- 
Genivre,  anciently  called  Matrona 
Monte,  and  then  proceeded  to  Gesdao, 
now  Sezanne;  whence  it  was  carried  on, 
through  a  Station  called  ad  Martem, 
to  SeguaiOf  now  Susa.  Segusio  was  the 
Capital  of  Cottius,  the  sovereign  of 
several  valleys  of  the  Alps,  who  resigned 
his  sceptre  to  Augustas:  and  the  In- 
scription not  long  since  attached  to  a 
Triumphal  Arch,  siiW  in  existence  here, 
records  that  Cottius  succeeded  his 
father,  Donnus,  as  monarch  o(  this 
district;  and  all  the  tribes  he  reigned 
over  are  mentioned  in  this  Inscription, 
which  has  recently  been  taken  away 
from  its  proper  place.  Augustus  gave 
Cotlius  the  title  ofPrefect;  and  Claudius 
restored  to  him  the  title  of  King :  but, 
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under  Nero*  the  Cottian  Alps  became 
a  Roman  province.  The  already-named 
Triumphal  Arch  has,  in  front,  two  Co- 
rinthian Columns  with  a  Basso-riiiero 
above  them,  representing  the  immo- 
lation of  a  Sow;  on  the  opposite  side  is 
another  Basso-rilievo,  representing  the 
immolation  of  a  Bull;  both  subjects, 
therefore,  probably  relate  to  theSuo- 
vetaurilia.  The  Arch  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  only  ten  minutes  walk 
from  the  Post-house  at  Susa.  This  Town 
is  watered  by  the  Duria  Minor,  now  the 
Doria  Riparia,  which  has  its  source  on 
Mont-Genevre,  and  falls  into  the  Po  near 
Turin ;  to  which  City  the  ViaPoBthunUa 
proceeded,  and  then  went  to  ad  Cottias, 
now  Cozzo,  and  Laumellum,  now  Lo- 
mello,  both  of  which  Stations  were  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul, 

ALPINE  ROADS  EITHER  CONSTRUCTED, 
OR  RENDERED  EAST  OF  ACCESS,  BT 
AUGUSTUS. 

One  of  these  Roads  traversed  the 
Graian  Alp,  or  little  Saint  Bernard,  and 
led  from  Milan  to  Yienne,  the  Capital  of 
the  Ailobroges.  It  was  carried  through 
Artolica,  now  La  Tuile,  to  Arebrigium, 
now  Pr^  St.  Didier,  and  Augusta  PrtB- 
toria^  now  Aosta,  a  city  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  Terentius  Varro's  camp, 
after  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Salassi. 
It  is  placed  in  a  beautiful  valley ;  and, 
judging  by  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
edifices,  must  have  been,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  spacious  and  handsome. 
Ruins  of  its  Amphitheatre  ate  disco<- 
Ycrable  on  the  outside  of  the  City;  and 
time  has  spared  a  Triumphal  Arch, 
raised  by  this  Colony  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus. The  Duria  Major,  now  called 
Doria  Baltea,  runs  through  the  valley, 
and  waters  Aosta. 

It  appears  that  the  ancient  Mountain- 
pass,  last  mentioned,  varies  but  little 
from  the  modern  road  over  the  smaller 
Saint  Bernard, 

Another  Mountain-pass,  made  acces- 
sible by  Augustus,  was  that  which  led 
from  Sumfnus  Penni^us,  the  great 
Saint  Bernard,  to  Endraeinum^  now 
Elrouble;  and  thence  to  Augusta  Prs- 
toria ;  from  which  City  it  was  carried 
on,  through  Vitridum^  now  Verrez,  to 
]»Ulan. 

Therewere  Illcewise  two  ancient  roads 


over  the  Rhtttlao  Alps>  which  opened  a 
communication  between  Curia  (the 
modern  Coire)  and  Milan.  The  one  tra- 
versed Splugen,  the  other  Mont-Sepli- 
mer,  and  both  met  at  Clavemw,  now 
Chiavenna.  These  roads  were  probably 
improved  by  Augustus;  but  had  been 
frequented  long  before  he  obtained  the 
sceptre  which  enabled  him  to  govern 
the  world. 

One  of  these  mountain-passes  led 
from  Coire  on  the  Bhine  (anciently  called 
Rhenus)  to  Lapidaria^  seated  on  the 
same  river;  and  thence  to  Cuneus  Au- 
reus, now  denominated  Splugen.  From 
Splugen  the  road  was  carried. on  to 
Tarvessedum,  now  Madese,  Clavenna, 
now  Chiavenntf»  and  Comum,  now 
Como.  The  last  was  a  Greek  Colony, 
established  originally  by  Pompelus 
Strabo  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  sub- 
sequently re-colonised  by  Julius  Caesar. 
Comum,  previous  to  its  colonisation  by 
the  Romans,  was  an  obscure  place ;  but, 
from  that  period,  it  rose  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  importance*  under  the 
name  of  iVovumComifm.  The  enemies 
of  CsDsar  are  said  to  have  done  their 
utmost  to  ruin  it,  but  they  were  unable 
to  succeed;  as  we  collect  from  the 
younger  Pliny,  a  native  of  this  town, 
that  bis  birth-place  was  a  Municipiaro, 
which  enjoyed  in  his  days  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  Lake  to  which  the  mo- 
dern Town  of  Como  has  given  its  name 
was  anciently  denominated  Locus  La- 
rius,  Strabo  tells  us  that  Polybius  es 
timated  the  length  of  this  Lake  at  three 
hundred  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at 
thirty.  Serviussays,  Cato  reckoned  sixty 
ancient  Roman  miles  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other;  and  the  real  distance, 
including  the  Lake  of  Chiavenna,  cor- 
responds with  his  computation.  Pliny 
had,  on  this  Lake,  two  Villas;  and  that 
called  by  him  ^'his  Tragedy,"  probably 
stood  at  Bellaglo,  from  which  spot  the 
view  extends  over  both  arms  of  the 
Lake.  The  intermitting  Fountain  be 
describes,  is  still  existing  under  the 
name  of  Pliniana.  The  modern  Town 
of  Como  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inhabitants ;  and  the  front  of  Its 
Cathedral  (a  marble  edifice  erected  at 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century)  is 
ornamented  with  a  Statue  of  Pliny. 

The  last-mentioned  road,  from  Como 
through  Chiavenna  to  Coire,  was  much 
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freqneiitedby  Travellers  going,  in  times 
past,  to  Rtotia ;  and  seems  to  have  fol- 


lowed nearly  the  tame  track  as  the  road 
recently  made  over  Splugen. 
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Post-road  from  Home  to  }(ap1es.-Genzaiio.~LaDUTiom.— Velletri.— Sermoncta.—Sezza.— 
Pipcrno.— Pontine  Mafi|e«.—  TerraciDa.—Fondi.—  Itri.— Cenotaph  of  Cicero— Mola.~ 
Ga^ta.— Minturnae.^arwliano.— S.  Agata.—Capaa.—Aversa.— Naples.-  Stfuation  of  that 
City.— Bay.— Ancient  Li^t-hootes.-Size  and  F^opulafion  of  Naples.— Villa  Reale.— Studii 
Publid.— Palazzo  Reale.— Chiesa  di  S.  Ferdtnando.— Castel  Nuoto.— Gastello  deir  Uovo.— 
€biese,di  S.  Maria  del  Parto— diS.  Brig ida-di  S.GioTanoi  de'  Fioreotini— dell'  Inooronata— 
della  Piet^  de'  Turchini  >di  S.  Maria  la  Nova— di  Monteoliveto-di  GcsCi  Nuovo— di  S.  Chiara 
Hli  S.  Gioyanni  Magi^iore-del  SaKatore— diS-D^menioo  Maggiore— dello  Spirito  Santo— 
di  S.  Mairia  della  Sanity  di  IS.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara— di  SS.  ApostoH-ArciTescovado.— 
Ugoefaction  of  the  Blood  of  S.  Gennaro.— Cbiese,  di  S.  Filippo  Neri— di  S.  Paolo  Maggiore 
-CD  S.  Maria  Maggiore— di  S.  Pietroa  Maieila.— Cappella  diS.  Severo.-  Chiete,  di  S.  MT An- 
mmziata— di  S.  Mariadel Carmine— di S.  Martino.— Gastellodi  S.  Ehno.— AI bergo  de'  Poveri. 
-Theatres.— Promenades.  —Market  built  by  the  French. —Monument  to  thememory  ofEus^ 
tioe.— Water.— Climate.  -Society.— Hotels  and  Lodging-houses.  Medical  Men.— Character 
^the  Neapolitans. 

Santa  Maria  di  Capua  to  Calatia,  now 
Galazze ;  while  the  modem  road  ascends 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liris  to  Sant' 
Agata,  and  thence  descends  the  Fa- 
lernian  bills  to  modern  Capua;  pro* 
ceeding  from  that  fortress  to  Naples. 

Ariciat  one  mile  distant  from  Albano, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  placed  in  a 
beautiful  and  commanding  situation  on 
the  ViaAppia^  and  has  sprung  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Citadel  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Aricia,  traces  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  adjacent  valley  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Emissario  of  the  Lake  of 
Nemi.  Aricia,  in  the  days  of  Porsena, 
was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  La- 
tium,  and  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
vicinity  to  a  Grove,  Temple,  and  Lake^ 
sacred  to  Diana,  and  likewise  reputed 
to  have  been  the  favourite  retreat  of 
Egeria,  the  protectreiis  of  Numa.  The 
Temple,  according  to  tradition,  was 
erected  by  Theseus,  and  stood  on  the 
margin  of  the  Lake  originally  deno- 
minated SpBcnlnm  Diana,  and  now 
the  Lake  of  Nemi.  The  modern  village 
of  Aricia  contains  a  handsome  Church: 
and  the  ancient  town  was  Horace's  first 
resting-place  in  his  journey  to  Brundu- 
slum.  Two  miles  beyond  Aricia  is 
Genzctno,  close  to  the  Lake  of  Nemi, 
and  once  called  CyntManum»  from  be- 
ing contiguous  to  the  Temple  of  Diana. 


THB  road  to  Albano,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  objects  it  presents,  has  been  ah 
ready  described  under  the  articles 
**  Porta  San  Gi'ovanni,"*  page  176,  and 
"AuAifo,'*  page  241.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, expedient  to  observe  that  persons 
who  travel  by  the  post-road,  over  the 
Pontine  marshes  to  Naples,  might  easily 
risit  every  thing  worth  notice  at  Albano, 
by  making  a  stop  of  three  hours  and  a 
half  in  that  town,  which  they  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  through,  on  their  way. 
This  road  follows  the  course,  and  rests, 
for  a  considerable  nnmber  of  miles,  on 
tiie  foundations  of  the  Via  Appia, 
thoQgh  it  does  not  commence  at  the 
Appian  Gate,  but  at  the  Porta  San  Gio- 
vanni, leaving  the  Via  Appia  for  a 
while  on  the  right,  but  falling  into  it 
near  Albano.  Hence  the  modern  road 
rests  npon  the  Via  Appia,  till,  un 
approaching  Yelletri,  it  deviates  from 
the  ancient  road,  by  passing  through 
that  Town  and  rejoining  the  ancient 
road  near  Tres  TaberwB,  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxviii.  15.  Hence  the 
modern  road  rests,  generally  speaking, 
on  the  foandations  of  the  Via  Appia  as 
for  as  MinturfUB :  but,  on  the  Campa- 
nlan  side  of  the  Liris,  the  Via  Appia 
directs  its  course  along  the  sea-shore 
to  Sinuessa,  now  Mondragone;  and 
then,  turning  eastward,  passes  through 
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Genzano  is  pleasantly  place'd  in  a  coun- 
try  which  produces  good  wines;  and  as 
its  Lalie  appears  to  have  been  the  mouth 
df  a  long -eitinct  volcano,  and  merits 
observation.  Travellers  would  do  well, 
in  fine  weather,  to  stop  at  an  Avenue  of 
Trees  on  the  left,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Town,  wallLing  through  the  Avenue 
.to  a  Villa  which  overlooks  the  Lake; 
and  thence  descending  to  its  margin. 
This  may  be  done  in  less  than  half  an 
hour;  and  from  the  Villa  to  the  Post- 
house  at  Genzano  is  not  a  live  minutes' 
walk.  The  Lake  is  small,  but  pic- 
turesque ;  and  the  Town  of  Nemi,  on 
the  opposite  side  to  Genzano,  is  a  great 
embellishment  to  the  landscape.  The 
Festival  of  Flora,  which  takes  place 
during  the  month  of  June,  at  Genzano, 
merits  notice :  the  ground,  at  this  fes- 
tival, being  covered,  for  a' considerable 
extent,  with  a  beautiful  Mosaic-work, 
formed  by  the  leaves  of  flowers  plucked 
from  their  stalks.  Many  of  these  flow- 
ers are  gathered  some  weeks  before- 
hand ;  and  yet  so  exquisitely  preserved, 
that  their  colours  appear  unfaded  when 
so  disposed  as  to  imitate,  in  this  veget- 
able Mosaic-work,  the  Papal  arms,  etc. 
Not  far  hence  is  Pratica,  the  ancient 
iMvinium  ;  and  at  a  short  distance  be- 
yond Genzano,  proudly  seated  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  stands  V.UMk 
deila  Vigna,  the  ancient  Lanuvium; 
where  remains  may  be  traced  of  the 
original  walls,  consisting  ef  huge  qua- 
drilateral stones  fixed  horizontally  one 
above  another ;  and  the  modern  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  town  appears  to  Y/&' 
composed  of  stones  collected  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  Ap- 
plan  reports  that  Xanumum  was  found- 
ed by  Diomed :  it  sought  the  protection 
of  Rome  at  a  very  early  period,  but 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  Latin  wars 
against  that  city.  Again,  however,  it 
submitted  to  Rome;  and  the  Temple 
and  worship  of  Juno  Sosffita,  who  was 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people 
0f  Lanuvium,  became  common  to  the 
Romans  also.  Lanuvium  then  obtain- 
ed the  privileges  of  a  Municipium ;  and 
continued  from  that  period  faithful  to 
the  Romans.  Two  celebrated  paintings 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  one  represent* 
ing  Atalanta«  the  other  Helen,  once  em- 
bellished this  town,  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  Antoninus  Pius.    Six  miles  be- 


I 
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yond  Genzano  stands  Velletri,  placed 
in  a  strong  and  beautiful  situation,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Velitrw,  a  consider* 
able  Volscian  city.  It  was  colonised  by 
Rome,  A.u.c.  260 :  but  the  Veliterni,  a 
turbulent  and  warlike  people,  rebelled 
so  often  against  the  Romans,  that  the 
latter  at  length  chastised  them  by  rasing 
their  walls,  removing  their  senators  to 
.  Tramtyberina,  now  called  Trastavere, 
and  subjecting  them  to  a  severe  fine  if ; 
they  crossed  the  Tiber.  Suetonius  re- 
ports that  a  house  hear  Velletri  was,  in 
his  time,  called  the  birth-place  of  Au- 
gustus :  according  to  other  authorities, 
however,  he  was  born  at  Rome :  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  his  family  were  origin- 
ally  Veliterni ;  though  induced  by  Tar- 
quin  the  elder  to  migrate  to  Rome*  it 
appears,  from  Silius  Italicus,  that  the 
ancients  thought  Velletri  an  unhealthy 
place:  it  was  ranked  among  the  Roman 
colonies  in  the  time  of  Claudius;  but 
retains  scarcely  any  traces  of  ancient 
or  modern  grandeur,  the  superb  marble 
staircase  of  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti  ex- 
cepted. 

The  Albergo,Nuovo  de*  Vohci  is,  at  I 
the  present  moment  ^1835),  the  best  L 
inn  at  Velletri :   and  here  Travellers 
likely  to  require  good  water  on  the  Pon« 
tine  Marshes  should  provide  themselves 
with  it. 

Ten  miles  from  Velletri,  though  not 
in  the  high  road,  stands  Cora,  already 
mentioned;  and  to  the  south  of  Cora 
(near  Norha)  He  Sermoneta,  the  an-v 
cient  Sulmo,  and  Sezza,  the  ancient 
Setia.  The  latter,  seated  on  a  steep 
and  lofty  eminence,  was  a  Roman  Co- 
lony, celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  its 
wine ;  which,  as  we  collect  from  Statius, 
was  sometimes  poured  upon  the  ashes 
of  the  wealthy  dead.  Here  are  remains 
of  an  edifice  called  the  Temple  of  Sa- 
turn, and  computed  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  its  en- 
trance is  unfortunately  blocked  up  by 
masses  of  ruins.  On  another  eminence, 
about  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Sezza, 
stands  Piperno,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  theancientPrtvemum^a  power- 
ful Volscian  town  which  was  subjugated 
by  the  Romans ;  but,  like  Velletri,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  off  their  yoke,  and 
brought  upon  itself,  in  consequence, 
the  punishment  of  having  its  walls  de- 
stroyed, and  its  senate  removed  to 
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Rome.  A  deputy  of  Frivemum  being 
asked  by  his  conquerors  what  penalty 
tbe  rebellious  conduct  of  the  Prtvcr- 
nates  destsired,  magnanimously  an- 
swered, *'  Such  punishment  as  they  me- 
rit who  claim  their  freedom.*'  This 
answer  was  so  much  admired  by  the 
Romans,  that  it  obtained  for  thePriver- 
nates  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 

We  must  DOW  return  to  the  Via  Ajh- 
j^  Cisterna,  which  stands,  according 
to  supposition,  near  Tres  TiberntB,  is 
the  next  post  to  Velletri;  and  about 
eight  miles   farther  distant  is  Torre 
Trepontiy  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Forum  Appia^  mentioned  by  Saint 
Paul,  and  Horace's  second  resting-place 
in  his  journey  to  Brundusium.    Forum 
Appia  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Censor  Appius  Caucus,  who  con- 
structed this  part  of  the  Via  Appia, 
A.U.C.442.  Treponti  appears  to  be  the 
Tfipontium  of  Strabo.    At  Forum  Ap- 
pta Horace  embarked  in  the  eyening  on 
a  canal  parallel  with  the  road ;  prose- 
cuting his  voyage  the  whole  night,  and 
arriving  with  the  dawn  near  Terracina. 
Vestiges  of  this  canal,  nineteen  miles  in 
length,  may  still  be  seen :  it  was  made  by 
Augustus  (who  endeavoured  to  drain  tbe 
Pontine  Marshes),  and  subsequently  en- 
AirgedbyNero.  These  marshes,  anciently 
denominated  Palude$  Pomptina,  or 
PomtincB,  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
ancient  Yolscian  town  of  SueisaPome^ 
(«a,(')  are  computed  to  be  about  twenty- 
four  English  miles  in  length,  and  vary, 
from  six  to  twelve  miles,  in  breadth. 
ApiHus  Gascus  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  undertook  to  drain 
them ;  Cethegus  and  the  CsDsars  conti- 
nued the  work;  which,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  was  repaired  by  Giecilius  De- 
citts,  at  the  command  of  Theodoric. 
Boniface  VIll.  was  the  first  Pope  who 
began  to  drain  these  noxious  swamps. 
Martin  Y.,  before  his  accession  to  the 
Pontifical  Chair,  was  employed  to  carry 
on  the  business;  And  succeeded  won- 
derfully, by  making  a  Canal,  called  Rio 
Martino.    The  Princes  of  tbe  House  of 
Uedicis,  and,  after  them,  Sextus  Y., 

(•)  Suessa  Pometia  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  the  last  Tarqnin,  who  obtained  so  large  a 
booty  on  this  occasion  as  to  furnish  him 
with  means  for  laying  the  fbundatlons  of 
the  Capitol.   The  site  of  Suessa  Pometia 


made  new  Canals:  succeeding  Popes 
followed  a  similar  plan ;  till,  at  length, 
Pius  Yl.  nearly  accomplished  this  be- 
nevolent work;  forming  on  the  found- 
ations of  the  Yia  Appia,  which  were 
long  hidden  under  water,  a  road  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Europe  ; 
and  draining  the  swamps  so  judiciously 
as  to  render  them  capable  of  being 
cultivated.  French  Engineers  pursued 
the  same  wise  measures ;  and  Pius  Yll. 
put  nearly  the  finishing  stroke  to  this 
Herculean  labour;  which  has  so  essen- 
tially purified  a  tract  of  country,  whose 
gales,  in  former  times,  were  ft-aoght 
with  death,  that  but  little  danger  (com- 
paratively speaking)  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  travelling  through  it  now, 
except  during  the  months  of  Julv  and 
August,  and  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  for  Tra- 
rellers  in  general,  and  particularly  In- 
valids, neither  to  cross  the  Pontine 
Marshes  with  an  empty  stomach,  nor 
till  hill  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  has 
risen.  The  dew  which  immediately 
precedes  sunset  should  likewise  be 
avoided ;  and  the  inclination  to  sleep, 
which  almost  every  Traveller  feels, 
while  breathing  this  air,  should  be  $tr$* 
wuously  resisted;  and  persons  com* 
pelled  to  cross,  previous  to  sunrise^  or 
just  before  sunset,  should  be  provided 
with  a  little  strong  punch,  or  powerful 
wine,  and  drink  it  on  approaching  this 
district. 

Mesa^  the  second  post  beyond  Tre-  i 
{flJnll,  answers  to  the  ad  ]liedias(»)  of  L^ 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary:  and  near  the 
spot  where  Horace  disembarked,  were 
the  Grove  and  Fountain  of  the  goddess 
Feronia,  the  scene,  we  are  told,  of  the 
poers  ablutions.  Here,  likewise,  was  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  Feronia,  and  con- 
taining a  seat  on  which  slaves  received 
their  freedon)^  The  place  where  Horace 
disembarked  is  supposed  to  be  about 
three  miles  distant  from  Terracina. 

At  one  of  the  western  extremities  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes  is  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Astura;  and,  beyond  that,  Capo 

is  unknown ;  but  it  probably  was  on  one  of 
the  Yolscian  hills  contiguous  to  the  Marshes. 
(>^  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  this  an- 
cient Half-way  House  is  a  MUliary,  bearing 
an  Inscription. 
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d*Apzo,  the  ancient  Antium;  at  the 
other  western  eitremity  rises  Monte 
Circello,  the  Headland  of  Gircsum,  im- 
mortalised by  Homer;  and  beyond  the 
Marshes,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  stands 
Terracinaj  the  approach  to  which  is 
particularly  fine :  it  was  originally  built 
by  the  Volsci,  and  called  by  them 
Anxur;  but  the  Greeks  afterwards 
Called  it  Trachina;  whence  comes  the 
modern  name  of  Terracina. 

This  city,  after  vainly  struggling  for 
independence,  became  a  Roman  colony 
and  an  important  naval  station.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  on  a  rugged,  lofty, 
and  precipitous  rock,  at  the -base  of 
which  is  part  of  the  modern  town.  In- 
teresting remains  are  left  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  Cathedral  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  or  near  the  site  of  a  Temple  de* 
dicated  to  Apollo;  and  the  Baldacchino 
of  the  Church  is  supported  by  four  Co- 
rfu thianColumns  of  Parian  marble  taken 
from  the  Temple,  traces  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  near  the  Cathedral.  In'a  more 
elevated  situation  remains  maybe  found 
of  Reservoirs,  Tombs,  and  part  of  the 
ancient  polygonal  TFaIZs  of  Anxur :  and 
crowning  the  brow  of  the  rock  which 
overhangs  a  portion  of  the  modern 
town,  are  ruins  conjectured  by  some 
antiquaries  to  have  been  the  Palace  of 
Theodoric;  nd  by  others  (who  judge 
from  YirgiFs  description)  theTemple  of 
Jupiter  Anxur.  (>)  The  exalted  position 
of  these  Ruins  renders  them  peculiarly 
striking;  although  a  square  low  edifice, 
placed  on  subterranean  vaults,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  superstructure  which 
now  remains.  The  ancient  Port  of 
•Anxur,  made  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is 
well  worth  notice,  although  choked  up 
with  sand.  The  form  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  rings  to  which  vessels  were 
moored,  may  still  be  seen.  The  Hotel 
at  Terracina  stands  near  this  ancient 

I       port.  (») 

L^    Immediately  beyond  Terracina  is  the 
narrow  pass,  anciently  called  LautulcB, 

(•)  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  Consul  Po8thumiu% 
and  designed  by  Vilrmius  Pollio.  Probably 
tbisTemple  and  the  Palace  of  Theodoric  both 
stood  upon  the  lummit  of  the  rocks  above 
Terracina. 

(»)  The  modern  road  which  pattcs  through 
Terracina  runs  parallel  with  the  Fia  Jppia, 


which  was  occupied  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  prevent 
Hannibars  advance  by  the  Via  Appia, 
It  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  steep 
rocks  and  moui^tains,  covered  with  an 
endless  variety  of  beautifnl  flowers  and 
shrubs,  and  on  the  other  side  washed 
by  the  sea.  A  very  small  number  of 
troops,  before  lire-arms  were  used» 
must  have  been  competent  to  secure 
this  pass;  at  the  end  of  which,  ao4 
about  six  miles  from  Terracina,  standd 
Torre  de*  Confini,  the  barrier  betwew 
the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  tft^ 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  A  pestiferous  Lauij 
of  salt  water  ties  on  the  right  of  thir 
road,when  it  approaches  the  Neapolitan 
frontier ;  five  miles  beyond  which  stands 
Fondi,  anciently  Fundi.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  above-mentioned  pe&tiferoui 
Lake  was  once  called  Amyelanus,  from 
being  contiguous  to  AmycUB,  a  towo  | 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  and  destroyed  by  serpents. 
Other  fabulous  tales  are  told  respecting 
the  destruction  of  this  town,  every  trace 
of  which  is  now  lost.  Fondi,  a  small 
town  on  the  Via  Appia,  which  consti* 
tutes  its  principal  street,  once  belonged 
to  the  Arunci,  a  people  of  Latium ;  b|| 
fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  was 
length  colonised  by  the  veteran  soldi 
of  Augustus.  It  was  here  that  the  la 
able  importance  assumed  by  the  prae 
so  much  amused  Horace.  Fondi,  in  thi^ 
year  1534,  suffered  cruelly,  owing  to, 
an  attempt  naade,  one  night,  by  Haria- 
den  Barbarossa,  to  seize  the  beautiful 
Julia  Gonzaga,  Countess  of  Fondi,  with 
a  view  of  presenting  her  to  the  grand 
Siguier.  Julia,  however,  being  roused 
from  sleep,  by  the  clamours  of  herpeo* 
pie  at  the  approach  of  the  Turks, sprung 
from  her  bed,  leaped  out  of  the  window, 
and  escaped  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains: while  Barbarossa,  being  thus  di^* 
appointed  of  his  prize,  revenged  himself 
by  pillaging  and  destroying  the  Towo, 
and  carrying  many  of  its  inhabitantsjnto 

but  does  not  rest  upon  it;  as  part  of  the 
last-named  road,  in  perfect  preserratioD, 
may  be  found  in  a  Stable,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  Hotel. 

From  Terracina  to  Monte  Ciroeo  a  road 
may  be  found,  ten  miles  in  distance,  on  tke 
sea  shore. 
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slaveiy.    Considerable  remains  of  po- 
^fgonal  Walls  may  be  seen  at  Fondi. 
The  air  here  is  unwholesome,  owing  to 
AtK  abore-named  lalie. 
'    Eight  miles  from  Fondi  stands  Itri, 
a  large  Tillage   also  built  on  the  Via 
Appia,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
Tines,  figs,  and  lentisks,  which  last  pro- 
t,  dhice  gum^mastic.    On  the  right,  about 
a.quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mola,  is  an  an- 
^dent   Edifice,   in  good  preserration, 
posed  to  be  the  cenotaph  of  Cicero, 
ed  on  the  spot  where  he  was  mur- 
,  while  endeavouring  to  escape 
flirom  his  enemies.    This  Cenotaph,  a 
lately  memorial  of  the  great  and  patrio- 
tic Orator  in  commemoration  of  whom 
tl  was  raised,  consisted  of  three  storevs; 
one  of  which  had  windows.    The  inside 
k circular;  and  has  in  its  centre  aCo- 
imnn  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  Edifice.    Mola,  the  ancient 
Formitgy  eight  miles  from  Itri,  is  ap- 
proached by  a  i^ad  commanding  beau- 
tiful scenery;  and  contains  an  Hotel 
•called  La  Villa  di  Cicerone. {^)  which  is 
charmingly  situated;  and  in  its  Garden 
are  Ivinft  of  what  is  denominated  Villa 
XiSfnum;  but  probably  that  Villa 
■lore  distant  from  the  sea,  and  near 
lenotaph  of  Cicero.    Formia,  sup- 
to  be  the  place   mentioned  by 
ras  the  capital  of  the  Italian  L»s- 
'gonf,  is  thought  by  Strabo  to  have 
n  originally  denominated  Hormice, 
allusion  to  the  excellent  anchorage 
found  in  its  Port,    it  was  inuch  patro- 
nised by  the  Romans,  and  at  length  be- 
came a  Roman  Colony,  and  a  favourite 
abode  of  Cicero.    Horace  praises  the 
wine  of  the  Formian  hills,  and  calls 
Formia  Vrbs  Mamurrdnum,  because 
it  was  the  birth-place  and  residence  of 
Mamnrra,  a  Roman  Senator  who  pos- 
sessed enormous  wealth.    This  town  fell 
a  prey  to  the  Saracens,  a.  d.  856.    Mola, 
which  occupies  its  site,  commands  a 
fine  view  of  GaSta,  founded,  according 

(0  This  Inn  is  now  (1835)  kept  by  the 
postmaster  at  Mola;  but  its  late  proprietor, 
by  Dame  ClemeoteZaurini,  who  gave  univcr- 

ital  satisfaction  to  Travellers,  has  retxntly 
opened  a  new  Hotel,  the  FHla  di  Caposele, 
alMNit  a  hundred  yards  nearer  to  (he  sea  than 
ii  the  Cicerone;  and  Travellers  will  find 
this  new  Hotel  beautifully  placed,  spacious, 
well  furnished,  and  particularly  comfortable. 
(*)  In  onler  to  obtain  a  Tie^'-  of  the  inte- 


to  Strabo,  by  a  Colony  from  Samos,'who 
called  it  Caietat  in  consequence  of  ita 
concave  shore :  but  Yirgil  says,  it  was 
named  Caieta  by  iSneas,  in  honour  of  hia 
Nurse,  who  died  on  this  spot,  b.  g.  1183. 
Travellers  who  have  leisure  would  do 
well  to  employ  a  few  hours  in  seeing 
Gaeta;  which  contains  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, together  with  some  Antiqui- 
ties; and  is  only  five  miles  distant 
from  Mola.  The  Port  of  Ga<^ta  was 
either  constructed,  or  repaired,  by  An- 
toninus Pius:  and  on  the  summit  of  a 
Hill,  above  the  Town,  is  a  Building  dc* 
nominated  Torre  d' Orlando;  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Mausoleum  of  Munatius 
Plancus,  the  Founder  of  Lyons.  The 
Castle  of  Gaeta,  which  is  very  strong, 
was  erected  about  the  year  1140,  by 
Alphonso  of  Arragon;  and  the  Walls  of 
the  Town  were  built  by  Charles  Y.  The 
Cappella  delta  Croce,  belonging  to  the 
Convento  della  Trlnitft,  in  this  Town, 
merits  notice,  on  account  of  its  siliui- 
tion.  But  to  return  to  the  high-road : 
six  miles  from  Mola,  are  considerable 
remains  of  an  Aqueduct,  a  Theatre,{'') 
and  an  ^mp^trA«af  re,  which  belonged  to 
the  ancient  Mintuma,  a  large  town 
founded  by  the  Ausones,  and  after- 
wards, on  the  extinction  of  that  people, 
a  Roman  Colony.  Close  to  these  Ruins 
flows  the  Liris,  now  called  the  Garl- 
gliano,  and  in  former  times  the  boun- 
dary of  Latium.(3)  A  marsh  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  the  spot  to  which 
Marlus  0ed,  when  he  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Magistrates  of  MintornsB.  Cross- 
ing the  Garigliano  on  a  magnificent 
Bridge,  (4)  built  in  the  style  of  the  newly- 
erected  Bridge  at  Lyons,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds to  S.  Agata,  pleasantly  situated 
near  Sessa,  a  small  Town  in  a  command- 
ing situation,and  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Suessa  Auruncorum, 
the  principal  city  of  the  Aurunciafter  the 
destruction  of  their  capital  by  the  Sidi- 
eini.- A  short  walk  over  another  magnifi- 

ripr  of  this  Theatre,  it  is  necessary  for  tra- 
vellers to  get  out  of  theircarriages,  and  walk 
round  to  the  back  part  of  the  building. 

(3)  The  whole  country  between  the  Liris 
and  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  appears  to 
have  been,  duriog  the  reign  of  Nero,  called 
Magna  Grcecia. 

(*)  For  every  draught-horse,  or  mule,  two 
carliai  are  paid  on  passing  this  Bridge. 
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cent  Bridge  leads  from  the  Inn  at  S.Agata 
to  Sessa,whichy  in  consequence  of  its  po- 
sition, must  have  been  a  strong  place. 
According  to  Livy  it  received  a  Roman 
Colony,  A.  u.  c.  441.  It  was  traversed 
by  an  ancient  Koman  road  fwhich 
branched  off  from  the  Via  Appia  near 
MinturwB),  and  possesses  remains  of 
other  Antiquities,  among  which  is  part 
of  a  very  ancient  Bridge,  called  by  the 
peasautsPonltf^iimnca;  a  presumptive 
proof  that  Sessa  stands  on  the  site  of 
Suessa  Aurunca,  and  not  on  that  of  St- 
nueisa,  now  Mondragone,  for  which  it 
has  been  mistaken.  The  hills  celebrat- 
ed in  former  times,  and  likewise  at  the 
present  moment,  for  producing  the  best 
Faiernian  wine,  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 
I  /'  Sinuessa,  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
\  /  Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek  town,  stood, 
according  to  Strabo,  not  far  from  Min- 
turwBf  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus 
Vescinus,  and  derived  its  name  from 
that  circumstance ;  but  Sessa  is  several 
miles  from  the  sea. 

The  road  between  S.  Agata  and  Ca- 
pua, fifteen  miles  in  distance,  traverses 
rich  vineyards  and  corn-fields.  The 
Approach  to  Capua  is  handsome.  This 
town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Yol- 
turno,  anciently  the  Yulturnus,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  Catilinum,  ce- 
lebrated in  the  annals  of  Rome  for 
the  gallant  defence  it  made  against 
Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
Livy  says  the  Yulturnus  divided  the 
town  into  two  parts;  that  on  the  right 
bank  being  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
while  the  other  was  in  possession  of 
the  troops  of  Carthage;  who  were  thus 
enabled  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from 
the  Roman  garrison,  except  such  as 
might  be  conveyed  down  the  river; 
by  which  means  the  garrison  was  at 
length  compelled  to  surrender.  During 
the  Consulship  of  Julius  Cffisar,.Ca4i- 
lium  received  a  Roman  Colony,  which 
was  further  strengthened  by  Antony. 

(>)  The  post-road  from  Rome  to  Capua  is, 
generally  speaking,  excellent.  The  best  Inns 
on  this  road,  during  the  year  1835,  were  as 
follows:— At  Albano  the  Europa,  already 
named,  and  very  comfortable;  at  Velletri 
the  Albergo  Nuovo,  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
ahready  named,  and  likewise  very  comfort- 
able; at  Tcrracina  the  Post-house,  which 
contains  good  accommodations;  at  Mola  the 
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Casilium  appears  to  have  stood  nearly 
two  miles  south-east  of  the  site  of  an- 
cient Capua.  Modern  Capua  is  ilUbuilti 
dirty,  and  devoid  of  any  object  parti 
cularly  worth  notice,   except  a  con< 
siderable  number  offine  Column  s^pr  hie] 
ornament  its  Cathedral,  and  were  foun< 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Edifices.(«J 
The  road  from  modern  Capua  to  Napl/ 
presents,  on  each  side,  one  continue 
garden,  but  affords  no  view  of  the  BafJ 
and  scarcely  any  of  the  City.    It  pas^ 
through  Aversa,    a  handsome   toi 
which  stands  near  the  ruins  of  Hm^; 
cient  Atella,  an  Oscan  City  famous 
the  invention  of  farces,  called  Fab\ 
AtellancB,  and.  particularly 'relished 
Rome,  though  prohibited  under  Til 
ri  us.  Atella,  after  the  battle  gf  Caw^i 
espoused  the  cause  of  Car^hag^,- 
was  severely  punished  inconsegaen4 
but  subsequentlv  became  a   Mtraiel 
pium,  and  was  afterwards  colonised 
Augustus.    Aversa,  which  owesr  its 
istence  to  the  Normans,  was  so  namei 
because    it  held  in   check    the    tw4 
towns  of  Capua  and  Naples.  Itposj 
an  excellent  Lunatic  Asylui 
by  Murat,  and  called  The, 
This  edifice,  which  is  spa< 
gantly  clean,-has  belonging  to  li  i 
garden  and  a  handsome  cho^li^ 
that  persons  who  are  sent  to  this  Ai 
may  be  pleased  with  its  outiv^i 
pearance,  the  grates  of  every  win( 
shaped  and  painted  to  represent  flowi 
pots  filled  with  flowers.  The  attendant 
here  is  particularly  good ;  and  the  al 
most  gentleness   and  indulgence    a 
practised  toward  the  patients;  each 
whom  pays  fifteen  ducats  per  monUi| 
for  which  sum  they  live  comfortably 
The  Maddalena  and  its  dependencii 
accommodate  five  hundred  patients. 
Naples,  in  Italian  Napoli,  seems, 
first  sight,  to  be  universally  considei 
as  the  most  captivating  City  of  Italjl 
owing  to  its  immense  number  of  Inhi 
bitants,  magnificent  quay, and  beautift 

Cicerone,  and  the  Filla  di  Caposele;  and 
Sant'  Agata  the  Post-house.  Peraona  wl 
stop  to  dine  on  the  Pontine  Marches,  Hi 
cleaoer  rooms  and  a  better  larder  at  ^Torrm 
Treponti  than  at  the  Wine-house,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Braschi  Villa ;  the  former 
being  improved.  From  Capua  to  Naf^es  the 
Post-Road  is  seldom  good. 
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sitaation:  this  first  impression,  how- 
ever, wears  ofT;  insomuch  that  many 
Travellers  prefer  the   splendid  arclii- 
tecture  and  solemn  grandeur  of  Rome 
to  the  animating  gaiety  of  Naples.  This 
latter  city  is  so  ancient  that  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  pierce  through  the 
I    clouds  of  obscurity  which  envelop  its 
i   origin.  Tradition,  however,  reports  that 
r  it  was  founded  by  an  Argonaut,  thirteen 
[  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ; 
JLwdaflerwardf  peopled  and  enriched  by 
nifceek  colonies  from  Rhodes,  Athens, 
u||rC)ialcis.  It  anciently  bore  the  name 
^^^^^thenope ;  an  appellation  sup- 
fo  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Phocseans,  in  consequence  of  its 
tfa^raip^  situation.  Near  Parthenope 
SUM  another  City,  called  Palapolis, 
km  beiag  so  old  that  its  origin  was 
i  vInMhed  to  Hercules:  and  when  Parthe- 
i '  lope  was  destroyed    by  her  jealous 
neighbours,  the  people  of  Cumae,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  in  obedience  to  an 
oncle,  the  new  City  was  called  Nea- 
polis,   to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
one,  called  Palspolis;  till,  at  length, 
wejce joined  together  by  Augustus. 
\,  nbwever,  still  retained  her  Gre- 
's,  customs,  and  language; 
the  present  day  retains 
several  parts  of  her  terri- 
[f)  This  City,  which  stands  in  the 
position  as  the   ancient  Neapo- 
1s  built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  tufo 
lantain,  at  the  brink  of  a  Bay  near 
miles   in  diameter,  originally 
called  Crater  Sinus,  and  sheltered  on 
the  right  by  the- Promontory  of  Miseno, 
and  on  the  left  by  that  of  Sorrento : 
while  the  lofty  Island  of  Capri,  rising  in 
its  centre,  acts  like  a  gigantic  Mole  to 
break  the  force  of  its  waves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  City 
of  Naples  when  viewed  from  this  Bay, 
whence  all  its  buildings  present  them- 
selves to  view,  rising  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  crowned  by  the  sombre 
castle  of  S.  Elmo.    Stretching  to  the 
Promontory  of  Sorrento,  on  one  side, 

(>)  In  SUrabo's  time  the  gymnasia,  clubs, 
and  other  societies,  were  formed  accordiog 
lo  the  Greek  practice ;  splendid  public  games 
were  eeldOrated  every  five  years ;  and  the 
indolenoe  and  luxury  of  Greece  prevailed 
tbrougboot  the  whole  population  of  Nea- 
polis. 


lie  Portici,  Resioa,  Torre  del  Greco. 
Torre  dell*  Annunciata,  Vesuvius,  Pom- 
peii, Castellamare,  and  Vico;  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Promontory  of  Miseno, 
on  the  other,  Pozzuoli,  Nisida,  and 
Baiaj.  The  Bay  of  Naples  was  once 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  present;  as 
appears  from  the  situation  of  two  an- 
cient Light-houses,  both  of  which  now 
are  actually  in  the  heart  of  the  City. 
Ruins  of  the  roost  ancient  may  be  seen 
behind  the  Church  of  S.  Onofrio  de' 
Vecchi;  the  other  stood  on  the  site  of 
GesA  Nuovo.  Naples  is  nine  mites  in 
circumference;  and  contains  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inha- 
bitants: but  the  only  parts  of  this  City 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
Foreigners  are  the  Strada  Toledo,  the 
I^rgo  del  Palazzo,  Santa  Lucia,  the  Pla- 
tamone,  commonly  called  Chiatamone, 
and  the  Chiaja,  which  comprehends  a 
public  Garden,  called  the  Villa  Reale, 
and  considerably  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  length ;  extending,  on  the  margin  of 
the  Bay,  from  the  Chiatamone  toward 
the  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  This  Garden  is 
ornamented  with  luxuriant  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  modern  statues; 
and  here  once  stood  the  celebrated 
antique  Group,  called  II  TaroFarnese, 
now  removed  to  the  Studii :  a-  change 
equally  disadvanUgeous  to  the  Garden 
and  the  Group;  which  last,  being  evi- 
dently calculated  to  adorn  the  centre 
of  a  spacious  open  court,  loses  half 
its  effect  in  an  enclosed  gallery.  The 
Basin  of  a  Fountain  (found  at  Passtum, 
lind  thence  transported  to  Salerno),  has 
been  recently  conveyed  to  the  Villa 
Reale,  and  placed  there,  on  the  backs 
of  four  modern  statues  of  Lions,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Toro  Famese. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  at 
Naples,  are  the  following  :-^ 

Studii  Puhlici.    This  University  was    ' 
erected   by  the   Viceroy  Ferdinando 
Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  deLemos«  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  M.  G.  Fontana ;  and 
opened  in  1616,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Cas- 

(*}  Pliny  describes  Neapolig  as  being  placed 
between  the  river  Sebethus,  now  the  Madda- 
lona.  and  the  small  Island  Megaris,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Statins,  Megalia,  on  which  the 
Castello  del  Uovo  has  been  in  modem  times 
erected. 
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iessor  to  the  Count, 
rdinando  I.  removed 
llie  CoDTeDl  or  G( 
over  ted  the  Edifice 
Dt  de  Lemos  into 
'bich  is  now  enriched 
s  found  at  Hinli 
Tculaneum,  Pompeii. 
Kola,  Psstum,  etc., 
ollectlonorpaintings 
le  Palace  of  Capo  di 
Muauem  ma;  now  be 
Inest  in  Rurope,  irith 
I  antiquitiei. 
t  contains!  Colossal 
er  Severn; — dillo,  of 
le  Genius  oFRome- 
lia,  reported  to  have 
ompej'a  Theatre 
•case  is  ornamented 
rara  marble,  and  two 
marble,  taken  from 
irrounding  the  Qua- 
rawing-Scbools,  and 
proprlated  to  antique 

ml  Paintingi,  found 
Pompeii,  and  Sla- 
!s  discoveied  several 
'culaneum,  Pompeii, 
cenllT  remoTed  from 
um,  are  eo  elegaot  in 
Jon,  and,  general)]' 
irullj  eiecuted,  that 
greater  part  of  them 
e  by  common  house- 
raost  renowned  pi( 
But  late  eicavatioDs 
roduced  large  hlslo- 
^h  loo  well  executed 
rkorcommanPainl- 
ible,  with  respect  to 
tand  beaulf  orcom- 
I  the  frescos  of  Ra- 
ican,  do  not  excel 
iduclloDa  of  tbe  pen- 
riminatelj  acquired 
is;  tbough  some  are 
!i5to,  and  others  ap- 
eiecuted  upon  port- 
er, wblchwere  tiuu- 
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ed,  and  let  into  the  walls  of  ancient  et.  . 
Oces ;  therefore,  cannot,  Etrictly  speak- 
ing, be  denominated  frescos,  that  Is, 
pictures  painled  upon  wet  walls.  The 
recently- disenlomb-''  "-'-■' —  — 
DOW  added  lo  those 
tici,  and  amount,  ii 
to  near   siiteen   lii 

the  eicBvation  of  Po 
This  unique  Galler] 
arranged  In  the  Hu: 
every  reason  to  supi 
forth  become  the  fav 
dernpaintcrs;especl 
artist  flatters  bimsel: 
means  to  prevent  t 
lorn  bed  pictures  fri 
supposed  subjects  of 
be  found  in  ihe  aci 
which  makes  pari  of' 
subjeclsbestundersti 
brought  from  Port  lei 
jfischytu)  diclalin 
pomene  (from  Hercii 
inAmorini,withaU 
of  them  (from  Stabite; 
Pompeii)— Centaurs- 
Rope-dancers—  a 
Peace  I— Ariadne  atx 
land  ofNaios — an  Ai 
Icarus  at  Cumte— Pe 
meda  I- Hesione  sai 
BerculesI— View.im] 
zuoli- jEgf  piian  Figi 
the  Dea  Bona— Hercu' 
nous  Birds  called  S 
pocrates  (found  in  th 
Dido  abandoned— Me 
dess  Mania,  supposed 
Ihe  l.ares  and  Manes 
—Ariadne  abandooci! 
Herculaneum) — Marsj 
tbe  nuptials  of  Mass 
nisba— the  Judgment 
rino  stealing  a  Pair  i 
cian  Horse  brought  I 
-and  a  Sacrifice  lo 
Pompeiih-a  Caricatu 
representing  Aneas, I 
as  Impure  Deities  wit 


situation  in  which  tbe , 

c  placed;  and  without     fretpieutl ycom pared m 

[lion  (toldal  Ibe  don*     tbem  uuder,  the  form  oTbeastt. 
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Hercules  sleeping->a  Priestess  sacrific- 
iDg;  and  Peleus  rejecting  the  love  of 
Astydamia(rromHerculaneum)— Apollo, 
Chiron,  and  ^sculapius,  in  their  medi- 
cal capacities !— and  Hypsipyle  terrified 
by  the  sigbt  of  the  Serpent  which  de- 
stroyed the  Child  intrusted  to  her  care 
(from  Pompeii)— J unOyPallas,  and  Venus, 
supposed  to  be  arranging  a  plan  to  en- 
sure Jason's  success  in  Colchis — ^Endy- 
mion—and  a  Citharist  in  a  half  mask 
(fiH)m  Herculaneum)— the  Seven  Days  of 
ibe  Week,  represented  by  the  seven 
JPipMts,  Saturn  (Saturday)  being  placed 
first  (from  Pompeii)— the  Education  of 
Bacchus,  supposed  to  be  the  copy  of  a 
fine  original— a  Priest  carrying  the 
Table  used  in  religious  ceremonies— 
and  Pan  wrestling  with  Love  (from  Her- 
culaneum}—a  Consultation  between  a 
iady  and  hef  Attendant!  Some  persons 
suppose  this  painting  to  represent  Ph»- 
dra  and  her  Nurse;  others  think  it  was 
intended  for  Penelope  and  Eurynome— 
Phryxus  and  Helle !  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  nearly  drowned  in  the  Helles- 
pont—a  Domestic  Repast!  The  Shape 
of  the  ancient  Eating>-table,  and  the  an-^ 
cient  manner  of  drinking,  are  both  seen 
in  this  picture  (*)— a  Trophy^  interesting 
on  account  of  the  costumes  it  represents 
(all  from  Pompeii)— Ulysses  discovering 
himself  to  Penelope!  (from  Stabiae)— 
Bacchus  condemning!  an  immoderate 
ose  of  wine !— Hercules,  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Erymantbus,  and  Eurystbaeus  con- 
cealing himself  in  a  Vase,  which  was  his 
place  of  refuge  when  he  apprehended 
danger  (from  Herculaneum)— Sappho 
(from  Pompeii)— Polyphemus  receiving 
a  repulsive  letter  from  Galatea,  brought 
by  an  Amorino,  mounted  on  a  Dolphin  1 
-^aod  the  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpent  sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him 
(from  Herculaneum)— lo— a  Centaur 
blowing  the  Dorian  Flute— Telephus 
and  his  four-footed  Nurse  (from.Pompeii) 
— Chiron  teaching  Achilles  to  strike  the 
Lyre,  ascribed  to  Parrhasius,  though 
more  probably  copied  from  a  work  by 
that  Artist! — three  pictures  representing 
Isiac  Ceremonies! — Iphigenia  discover- 
ing Orestes — ^lo— Theseus  ia  Crete— J u- 

(*)  The  peasants  of  Magna  Graecia  are  still 
in  the  habit  of  holding  the  wine-flatk  at  a 
certain  distanee  from  their  mouths  when 
they  drink.   ' 


piter  vanquished  by  Love— the  inquisi- 
tive Waiting*  Maid!  and  the  Chase  of 
Calydon  ( from  Herculaneum  )  —  two 
pictures  of  Fauns,  represented  as  Bope- 
dancers  holding  Bacchanalian  Instru- 
ments. The  limbs  of  these  Bope-dan- 
cers  are  painted  with  a  variety  of  co- 
lours; a  custom  continued  still  by  the 
populace  of  Magna  Grscia  during  Car- 
nival (from  Pompeii)— two  pictures  re- 
presenting Infantile  Amusements — the 
Throne  of  Mars  and  Venus— and  a  Fe- 
male Centaur  and  a  Youth !  The  pencil 
of  Zeuxis  is  supposed  to  have  created 
female  centaurs — Ulysses  and  the  Sirens 
—Charity— a  Parrot  drawing  a  Car,  and 
a  Grasshopper  driving !  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  from  Zeuiis  (who  was  famous  for 
these  whimsical  subjects),  and  probably 
intended  as  a  satire  upon  Nero  and  Se- 
neca—a Gryphoa  drawing  a  Car,  and  a 
Butterfly  driving;  perhaps  a  Caricatura 
—Hercules  and  the  Lion  of  Mount  Ci- 
thaeron  (from  Herculaneum) — a  Female 
Painter  seated  before  the  entrance  to  a 
Temple,on  a  column  belongingto  which 
an  Ex'voto^  such  as  we  still  see  in  Bo- 
man  Catholic  churches,  is  suspended 
(from  Pompeii)— Cassandra  entreating 
Apollo  to  endow  her  with  the  gift  of 
Prophecy— a  Theatrical  Scene,  repre- 
senting an  Actor,  in  a  scofflng-mask, 
making  signs  with  his  fingers  to  upbraid 
a  young  Female,  who  hides  her  face. 
This  mode  of  reproof  was  common 
among  the  Greeks— another  Theatrical 
Scene— a  Concert ! — Orestes  and  Pylades 
chained,  and  conducted  by  the  Soldiers 
of  Thoas  to  be  sacrificed  to  Diana— Mar- 
syas  and  Apollo— Bacchanalian  Myste- 
ries (*)— Wrestlers  (from  Herculaneum)— 
a  Vender  of  Baked  Meat :  the  Buyers  are 
represented  in  cloaks,  such  as  the  ma- 
riners of  Magna  Graecia  wear  at  the  pre- 
sent moment— Venders  of  Cloth,  Bread, 
etc.,  and  a  Blacksmith,  with  his  Appren- 
tice, working  on  a  portable  Anvil— a 
Schoolmaster  chastising  one  of  his 
Scholars— a  public  School  under  a  por- 
tico. The  persons  seated  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  Schoolmaster  and  the 
Proschulum(3)— young  Men  standing  be- 
fore the  entrance  to  a  Thermapolium, 

(•)  During  these  ceremonies  three  figs  were 
offered  to  the  god:  the  number  three  was 
sacred,  and  typical  among  the  heathens. 

())  The  businessoftheProschuIum  consisted 
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ishmeDla — a  Picture 
^presenls  a  Vender  of 
ell  FUh  a»  are  now 
laitT  io  the  streets  of 
leggar  conducted  by 
;r's  sialic  Ha  Hawker 
■d  Sacrifice  of  iphige- 
om  Pompeii).  Otber 
irought  rrom  Portici, 
nailing  Wine,  and  a 
val  Combat,  ill-done, 
ise  it  eihibilE  ancient 
lode  orflgbting  them 
t— Crocodi  Ics  an  d  Di  [i- 
e  latter,  according  to 
td  the  an  or  bleeding 
limal,  vheD  loo  full  of 
Toot  against  pointed 
leans  tbe  operation  is 
Garden,  interesting, 
s,  Trom  this  and  other 
hardens,  that  they  re- 
)W  seen  Id  llalf  and 

d  a  Fowl— a  Pheasant 
Ihree  email  Birds  and 
—  Iwo  Partridges  and 
iHare.b;  ancient  epi- 
ered  as  tbe  bestqua- 
rus  has  IbE  besl  bird.) 
riage,  for  Iheconvef- 

witb  a  Driver  on  one 
Hule  saddled— a  Usn 
;uiding  three  horses, 
quenlly  used  to  ride 
tour  horses   at  once, 

to  another  with  tx- 
Ij.)  A  feroaie  Ele- 
h,  etc.  Here  also  are 
)ne  orwhich  exhibits 
'amborine,  lilte  those 
na  Gr»cia;  and  Tour 
aintings  on  marble; 
i  orthls  verj'  ancient 


vai  probabl]'  placed  over 
laker's  shop;  as  almost 
Herculaneum  aod  Pom- 
mnouneed  hismprchan- 
I  outside  of  bii  dwelling, 
see,  in  the  picture  num- 
>  kind  of  small  truth 
d  wilb  reedi,  as  art  tOll 
aly  and  Magna  Grteda. 
ig  the  Emblems  of  Bcc- 
aneaicl  piclurr,  at  It  It 


style,  vhich  hare  been  hitherto  disco-    < 
vered,    eicepi   those    mentioned    by 

Winckelmana  as  "paintings  of  a  Tyrian 
purple  colour,  executed  on  tables  of 
while  marble,  and  found  in  HercuU- 
neum."  The  Honocbromatic  picture 
numbered  408,  in  tbe  Gallery  of  the  Mu- 
seum, is  supposed  to  represent  Tbeseus 
vanquishing  the  Centaur  EuryslheusI— 
The  picture  nurabereti  40B  bears  tbe 
name  of  its  author,  Alexander  of  Alhens, 
and  represents  fire  young  and  graceful 
female  Figures,  wilh  the  words  Latona, 
Niobe,  Hileaira,  Aglaia,  and  Fh<el(«,. 
wrillen  over  Ihem.  Hileaira  and  Aglaia 
are  playing  atCockals;  and  the  latter 
seems,  by  her  gestures,  to  say,  "  I  have 
conquered."  The  gaiety  vbich  per- 
vades her  counteoance  expresses  ber 
satisfaction  at  this  victory,  vhileHileaira 
looks  dejected  in  consequence  ot  bar 
defeat.  The  other  three  figures  are  dif- 
ferenllj  occupied :  two  of  them,  LalODa 
and  Niobe,  appear  to  have  been  disput- 
ingi  while  Phoebe  (tbe  friend  of  bath), 
whose  lovely  countenance  beams  witb 
good  humour,  seems  to  regret  their 
strire.andendeavourslorecoocllelhein. 
The  docile  Kiobe  offers  bet  hand  to  La- 
tona,  who,  less  inclined  to  be  mollified 
than  her  opponent,  keeps  her  arms  in- 
dignantly folded  across  her  chest.  Tbe 
two  last  have  their  lips  closed;  but 
Phcebe  is  represented  as  speakiogl  Tbe 
Picture  numbered  410  is  effaced;  and 
that  numbered  411,  so  very  indistiuGl 
aslo  puzzle  the Learnediwbo have  given 
thirteen  different  inleipretalioDS  at 
its  sutiject.  Tbe  Canooico  di  Jorio  sup- 
poses illorepresentSilenus,witb  a  goal- 
skin  wine-flask  half  empty  in  one  hand, 
a  hunting-horn  in  the  other,  and  an  Al- 
tar near  him,  on  which  rests  a  Statue  of 
Minerva,  theemblem  of  Athens.!*) 

painted  upon  a  portable  jriece  of  plaster. 
No.  332  represent)  fishermen  using  Ihe  iciDe, 
as  it  is  oow  utcd  in  Magna  Gracia.  No.  2S8 
(a  view  on  [be  baoka  of  tbe  Nile)  meriU 
observation:  especially  that  part  whidi 
represents  a  crocodile  on  the  poiolofdevom'- 
iag  a  donkey  laden  wilh  wine.  No.  368 
re|H«senls  a  donkey  laden  with  ampbon, 
placed  in  paanierspredselT  retemblinsUKM 
of  tbe  present  day.  No.SSOieemslorcpreaeiil 
one  of  tboae  ancient  Hstt-poodt,  of  which  we 
see  remains  at  Foeilipo,  Bake,  etc  No.  420 
exhibits  a  person  who,  by  certain  sisus  and 
invocations,  endeavoun  to  preserve  a  yaaog 
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''  Firit  Diviiion  of  the  Gallary  of  an- 
eient  Sculpture.  Ho.  14,  a  Luslral  Ba- 
sic, from  Pompeii — 15,  Bust  or  Ptolemy 
Soter— 16,  a  Warrior  seated— 18,  a  Gla- 
diator!— 20,  BD  Equeslhan  Statue  ofa 
BomaD.Warrlor— 22,  a  Sportsman— 24, 
Frrrhus,  Trom  Herculaneum— 25,  Bust  or 
lUrcusAurelius  when  joui]g-~'2B,  Group 
or  two  men  cutting  up  a  Wild  Boar— 27 
Butt  of  a  Female— 28,  an  Amazon  oi 
Borwback— 30,  a  wounded  Gladiator 
—33,  a  Wrestler,  from  Herculaneum- 
35,  a  Wrestler,  restored  as  a  Gladiator! 
—30,  another  Wrestler,  reslored  as  i 
Gladialor!- 37,  a  Slatue  of  Tiberius — 
38,  Bust  of  flalllenus  I— 39.  Jove,  .._ 
(erraeot(a,n:omPompeii!— 42,a;oung 
Roman  Lady,  trom  Rerculsneura — 14, 
Harcus  Noolos  Balbua,  Proconsul  and 
PatTon  or  Herculaneum— 45,  a  dead 
Amazon — 47,aDaughterorM.N.Bilt)ut, 
rrom  Herculaneum !['; — 49,  tlie  Mother 
o(  Balbug,  from  Herculaneum  (•)— 52, 
another ortheBalbiramily:(')— and  54, 
H.  N.  Balbus,  both  from  Herculaneum — 
56,  aBnst(*) — 57,  a  young  Lady,  pro- 
bably one  or  theBalhi  ramily,  from  Her- 
culaneum— 58,  Bust  of  a  Philosopher— 
59,  Juno,  in  terra «o(I(i,  from  PompeiNt 
Second  Divitten  of  the  GalUry.  62, 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus  Nonius 
Balbus,  jun.,  iu  Greek  marble,  Trom  Rer- 
cnlaneuiD!!1!(i]— 63,  ditto,  of  Marcus 
Nonius  Balbus,  seu.,  likewise  lahen  Trom 
Herculaneum ;  but,  being  found  in  a  mu- 
tilated stale,  it  ha$  been  restored  I!!— 
67,  Groupof  Apollo  with  a  Swan  1 1—68, 
Small  Statue  et  Jupiler  Serapls,  found 
Id  his  Temple  at  Pozzuoli! — 70,  Group 
ofGaDymedes  and  the  Eagle :— 77,  Dust 
af  (he  Indian  Bacchus— 70,  ditto,  from 

Itealeiyont  theinfloence  ofthe  Mnii  Occftf, 
so  much  dreaded  oowin  Ibefc-jpolitandonit- 
nion«;and  No.  444  repreaentsa  female  bokl- 
ing  a  tort  (tf  slay-Lace,  which  Ihe  lower 
noki  of  perBoai,  in  Hagoa  Grscia,  raliK 
kighly  at  the  preieat  monwol,  because  they 
CDosider  it  a>  a  cbarm. 

{•)  Thi»  Sutuc  was  found  in  Ihe  Tbealre  at 
HoTulaoeum ;  and  lb*  hair  seems  to  hare 
bccD  miginally  silt. 

(>)  Likewise  found  in  Ihe  Theatre  at  Uer~ 


(1)  Probably  a  du[ri!cate  or  iheSlattw  num- 
bered 47. 

WThiaBott  isenppo«edlo  repreaen  I  Sy  Ha- 
ll rcKmble*  Ibe  Emperor  Napoleon. 

O  ResUng  afiaiost  tbc  Wall,  in  this  part  ot 


eerculanenm— 81,  Small  Slalue  of  a 
Priestess,  from  Berculaneum— 82   Mi- 
nerva—83,  Small  Slatue  of  a  Prieslcss 
of  Diana,  from  Herculaneum— 84,  Bust 
of  Hinerra!- 86,  Ceres— 87,   Bud  of 
Mtnerva,  ftom  Herculaneum- 92,  Apol- 
lino,from  dliio-B5,  Statue  of  ^scu- 
lapiiis.'— 97,    Group   of  Bacchus    and 
Cupid  !!-»8,  Group  of  Venus  victorious 
and  Cupid,  tVom  ancient  Capua'— 09 
Bust  of  Cjbele  from  Herculaneum-1 
100,  Juno  1  -  101,  BusI    -•  — 
Trom    Herculaneum- lo; 
Faunus  and  the  Infant  Bai 
BusI  of  the  Indian  Bacch 
of  Jove— 110,  Diana  Lucil 
nerva  11-120,  Bacchus— 
TMrd  division  of  the  G 
a  Lustral  Basin,  found  in 
Isis,  at  Pompeii!— 124,  A 
mother    of    Nero,    seati 
another  Lustral   Bastn, 
Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii!— 127" Buil 
of  Nerva— 128,  Drusus,  from  Pompeii—    ' 
1 30,  the  Father  of  Trajan-131,  Bust  of 
Sepiimlus  Sevcrus-132,  Anlonla  the 
younger— 133,  BustofGalba— 134  Co- 
lossal Bust  otTUusi— 138,  Trajan's 
Sister— 139,  Bust  orAdrian—142    co- 
lossal Bust  of  Antoninus  PlusI— 148 
Tiberius— 1 49,  Bust  ofPuplcnus !— 13o' 
BustofCaracalla— 151,  Tiberius— 153* 
Colossal  Statue  ofClaudius  sealed,  from 
Herculaneum!- 156,Tr9]an,rromMin. 
turn»l!— 158,  Bust  of  Lucius  Verus- 
159,  Statue  of  ditto!— 160,   Bust   of 
Probus;-162,     Caligula,    from    Mio- 
turnwl- 165,  a  magnificent  porphyry 
Basm,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
the  Lustral  Vase  In  a  Temple,  dedicated 

10  «9culapius(7)— 106,  Colossal  BusI  of 

the  Gallery,  ai 

of  whkh,  repr«en..„.  .^, .  „,  ,. 

11  Birailar  lo  some  of  Raphael'i  Arabesques 
i'<]  Agrlppina  eecrrs  lo  be  reprcwnHd  al 

mommt  when  told  thai  her  unnatural 
dooms  her  to dealh.  Themild.palhclic 
deep  despair,  erprciuied  ihrouRhout  Ib^ 
whohi  of  Ihit  charming  Slalue  proves 
that  Sculpture,  nhni  carriol  to  ils  itlmcsl 
hcighlofevorilence,  can  move  Ihe  pasiion* 
even  more  than  Ihe  Hnesl  poetry. 

(7]  It  rcsemblef,  in  shape,  the  Ba'io  Of  Ihe 
Fountain  recenlly  discovered  in  Ihe  Public 
Baths  at  PisDpeii:  and  its  liie  so  much  sur- 
passes the  usual  dimcnsioos  of  Luslrai  Basins, 
thai  It  more  probably  belonged  to  one  erf  Ihe 
ancient  public  Balhs  al  Rome. 

a*. 
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illo— 170,  I  and  256,  aLustral  Basin,  from  Pompeii 
,  Statue  or  —259,  Bust  of  I..  Junius  Brutus,  trom 
-174,  Lu- '  Berculaneum!  i  , 

BalioftheMtuei.  3S4,  a  iarpe  and  \^ 
beautiful  Vase  of  Greek  marble,  adonied 
si-rilievi,  relative  to  the  Edu- 
if  BaccbuB,  and,  according  la 
the  Inscriplion  it  bears,  eiecuLed  tiy 
Saipion,  an  Athenian  sculplor(<)— 26^ 
Clio,  from  Herculaneum — 269,  Small 
Statue,  in  terra  colta,  representing  an 
aclor  masked,  and  dressed  for  the  stage, 
Trom  Pompeiii—27.0,  Terpsi(^hore,from 
Herculaneum  1—271 ,  Mnemosyne,  from 
diltD !— 272,  Apollo  seated'-273,  Mi- 
nerva 1—374',  Melpomene,  from  flercu- 
lancumt— 275.  Small  ^atue,  in  terra 
eotta,  ofan  Actress,  masked  and  dressed 
Tor  the  stage,  from  Pompeii!— 2T6, 
Erato,  from  Herculaneum— 261,  Ura- 
in  chisel  nia,  from  ditto  1 — 283,  Basso-rilievo, 
It  Hope,  or  with  Seven  Female  Figures,  from  Her- 
Ibe  Tqtio  culaneum— 284,  Calliope  I— 285,  Ea- 
ildia*,  and  lerpel— and  289, Thaliaj  all  three  from 
IBacchusllI  Herculaneum'-290,  a  Small  Statue  of 
^presenting  Apollo,  from  Pompeii!— 291,  Basso-rl 
Fragment,  lievo,  representing  Four  Figures!!— 
led  to  have    292,  Poljhymnial  . 

rlbuled   to        Hall  of  the  Yenntet.    295,  Adooli,  \ 


ng  to  the 
:,  contains 
which  are 
euUDeum; 
re  brought 
IT  bruising 
11  (also  of 

colta  and 


5,  a  Basso- 
-216,Bassl- 
ents  Scjila. 
Calabria— 


ise  of  rosso 
ditlo-224, 
9  represenl- 

a  Tiger— 
16,  a  Group 
lave  and  a 
ISO  antico, 

of  Marcus 
mluj  Venis 
in  Oriental 
),  a  Lnslral 

Small  Sla- 
Dlico-~255 


from  ancient  Capua!— 297,  Statue  of 
Vtnai  GenitrixU—ZSa,  Cupid,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ancient  Copy  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Cupid  of  Praxiteles— 304, 
Group  of  Venus  and  Cupid~306, 
Group  of  a  Child  and  a  Goose,  from 
Pompeii,  supposed  lo  he  the  Copy  ofa 
i^elebrated  Group  in  bronze,  by  a  Car- 
thaginian sculptor— 307,  the  Marine 
Venus!— 314,  a  Small  Statue  ofVeuns 
sealed,  from  Pompeii!— 317,  Bacchus, 
in  the  character  of  an  Hermaphrodite! 

Hall  of  Jupiter.  32t ,  a  Luslral  Basin,  V 
from  Herculaneum— 322,  a  Hermes,  > 
frooi  Herculaneum! — 323,  Hermes  of 
Euripides,  from  ditto— 325,  Bust  of  Ha- 
rlus-'320,  Jupiter  Stator  sealed,  from 
CuroKl— 334,  Bust  af  Marcos  Brutus—  ' 
335,  Hermes  of  Homer— 336,  Bermes 
of  Socrates. 

Hall  ofAtlat.  337,  Atlas  supporting  ^ 
thfl  Celestial  Globe— 338  and  339,  two 
Luslral   Basins,  from  Pompeii!— 342, 
Bust    of    Aniisthenes  1—343,    Homer, 
from  Herculaneum!— 344,  Bust  of  ^Bs- 


md  at  Gofli,  Ibc  Moseo  Borbooico)  It  nippned  lo  bare 
nal  Fool  of  l>een  original]]'  ibe  Luslral  Vaie  in  the 
ice,  lo  enrich    Tempie  of  Bacchus  at  Fivmie. 
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chines,  from  ditto!— 345,  Bust  of 
Periander,  from  ditto  !~346,  Bust  of 
Socrates— 347,  Bust  of  Euripides— 348, 
Bast  of  Lycurgu»— 349,  Sylla,  from 
Berculaneum— 351,  Bust  of  Solon— 
353,  Bust  of  Zeno,  from  Herculaneum 
—354,  Bust  of  Anacreon— 355,  a  Phi- 
losopher, from  Herculaneum  I— 356, 
Bust  of  Demosthenes,  from  ditto— 361, 
Bust  of  Zeno— 362,  Statue,  supposed  to 
represent  Niobe— 363,  Bust  of  Hero- 
dotus— 364,  Bust  of  Lysias— 365,  same 
subject!— 366,  Bust  of  Euripides— 367, 
Bust  of  Sophocles— 368,  Small  Statue 
of  Cicero,  from  Herculaneum— 369, 
Bust  of  Garneades!— 370,  Bust  of  Plato, 
from  Hercolaneum- 371,  Bust  of  Posi- 
donius!! — 374,  Arislides,  found  in 
Herculaneam,  and  one  of  the  very  finest 
masterpieces  of  the  Grecian  chisel  !!!!- 
375,  Bust  of  Socrates,  from  Hercula- 
Beam. 

^  HallofAntinous.  378,AntiD0UsI!— 
379,  Vase  ornamented  with  Bassi-ri- 
lieri  in  the  Etruscan  style,  from  Hercu- 
laneum!—381  and  38SL  Candelabra- 
383,  Hermes  of  Herodotus  andThuey- 
dides— 384,  a  large  and  splendid  Vase 
—388,  a  Consul,  from  Pompeii-^89, 
Bust  of  a  Vestal!— 390,  Bust  supposed 
to  represent  Aratust- 393,  Bust  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Indian  Bacchus  I 
394,  Bust  of  Seneca— 396,  Bust  of  Ci- 
cero, from  Herculaneum— 397,  Statue 
of  Abundance,  from  Pompeii — 398, 
Bust  of  Claudius  Narcellos— 399,  Bust 
cf  Juba  the  younger— 400,  Bust  of  a 
laughing  Faun  — 402,  ditto!  — 403, 
Bust  of  a  Philosopher!— 404,  Bust  of 
Tespasian — 405,  Colossal  Bust  of  a 
young  Hercules— 410,  ditto,  of  Aleian- 
der!— 412,  Bust  of  Jupiter,  from  Pom- 
peii—414,  Colossal  Bust  of  Juno  1—419, 
ditto!— 425,  Bust  of  L.  C.  Lentulus— 
426,  Bust  of  Agripptna  the  elder— 430, 
Bust  supposed  to  be  the  Portrait  of  Te- 
rence, from  Herculaneum— 431,  Bust  of 
Plato,  from  Herculaneum;  unfinished 
--435,  Bust  of  Yarro— 436,  a  Sibyl!— 

^    437,  Bust  of  Homer  II 

j^  Cabinet.  440,  an  Hermaphrodite 
Faun!— 441,  Group  of  a  Love  and  a 
Boiphin— 442,  m  Statue  attributed  to 
-  Prauteles,  and  called  ^Venns  Catli- 
pige,  the  Rival  of  the  Venus  de*  Medici:'* 
there  is,  however,  an  unpleasant  ex- 
pression in  the  countenance  of  the 
Venus  Callipige,  from  which  the  Venus 


de*  Medici  is  exempt!!!— 445,  Small 
Statue  of  Bacchus,  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii— 446,  Venus,  from 
Pompeii— 447,  Small  Statue  of  Ceres, 
from  ditto— 455,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun, 
from  Herculaneum— 457,  Small  Statue 
of  Silenus,  seated,  from  Herculaneum  I 
461,  Small  Statue  of  Moschus  sealed— 
473,  Bust  of  a  Lady,  from  Herculaneum 
479,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun,  from  ditto 
—481,  Small  Statue  of  a  Philosopher 
seated— 487,  Small  Statue  of  Venus, 
found  at  Pompeii  in  two  pieces,  with 
gilding  on  the  hair,  and  the  drapery 
coloured!— 491,  Small  Statue  of  a  Fe- 
male, elegantly  draped. 

This  Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture  like- 
wise contains  Columns  of  precious  mar- 
bles, found  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  other  parts  of  Magna  Grecia;  and 
near  the  open  Court  adjoining  the  se- 
cond division  of  the  Gallery,  the  Statue 
of  the  Priestess  Eumachia,  from  Pom- 
peii, has  been  lately  placed.  In  the 
open  Court  are  the  Measures^f  Capacity, 
found  at  Pompeii;  and  a  small  perpetual 
Almanack  ofmarble;  Corn-mills  of  lava; 
a  Machine  of  lava  for  bruising  olives, 
in  order  to  extract  oil;  together  with 
DioLae,  etc.,  all  brought  from  Pompeii. 

Gallery  of  the  Toro  Farnese,  497,  \y^ 
the  Toro  Farnese.  This  celebrated 
Group  has  been  already  mentioned.  It 
was  originally  brought  from  Rhodes  to 
Rome;  but  removed  thence  to  Naples, 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  supposed  to  represent  Dirce 
bound,  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  to  the 
horns  of  a  Bull,  by  Amphionand  Zethus, 
the  Sons  of  Lycus,  King  of  Thebes;  and 
their  Mother,  Antiopa,  commanding 
them  to  detain  the  Bull,  and  set  Dirce 
free.  Antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that 
this  Group  was  formed  from  one  solid 
block  of  marble,by  two  Rhodian  artists, 
ApoUonius  and  Tauriscus,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  found,  cruelly  mutilated,  in  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  restored  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Bianchi,  of  Milan. 
The  head  of  the  Bull,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure  of  Dirce.  are  modern :  the 
trunks  alone  of  the  figures  of  Amphion 
and  Zethus  (one  leg  excepted)  are  an- 
tique; but  the  Statues  of  Antiopa  and 
the  Youth  seated  are  nearly  in  their 
original  state  II!— 498,  the  colossal  Her- 
cules of  Glycon,  found  at  Rome,  in  the 
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Itfphoriii,  or  Egyptian  Priest,  kneeling ! 
—Sixth  Armoire.  508,  q  well-preserved 
vase  Tor  perrumes— 513,  an  Ivory  Basso- 
rilievo,  found  in  Egypt— 141  and  142, 
alabaster  Vases,  conialoing  odoriferous 
%UTa.—Seventh  Armoire.  Bronxei.  551, 
a  sistrum  ornamented  wltb  the  figure 
ofa  Cat,  from  Pompeii— 554,  small  Sta- 
lue  of  Harpocrales — 555,  a  Sistrunt, 
from  Pompeii- 557,  Statue  of  Osiris — 
559,  Group  of  ISL«  and  Orns — 565,  Slatua 
of  Apis — 572,  small  Figure  ol  an  Egyp- 
tian Priest — 583,  Statue  ofApis  inscribed 
with  Hieroglyphics — 005,  a  Cat — 615, 
Isis  eDthmned  wltb  Orus— 617,  a  Cat 
andmileBs.—EighthArmoire.Bromet, 
624,  an  Egyptian  Prieat  kneeling— 
634,.  an  Egyptian  Idol,  prot>ably  Anu- 
bis — 188,  a  Column,  surmounted  by  an 
Ibis,  with  Ibe  head  and  feet  of  bronze, 
found  in  Pompeii. 

Tbls  Collection  contaios  well-pre- 
served Mummies  of  tbc  buman  species. 
In  painted  cases  of  sycamore-wood. 

Among  tbc  most  iniere^ing  of  tkt 
Etrutean  Antiguitiei  are  :— 1,  a  Sacri- 
Qcial  Table,  eihibillng  Oscin  Charac- 
ters, from  Herculnncum — 4,a  bronze  Pa- 
tera, for  libations— 5,  aportable  bronze 
Altar— 6,  a  concave  Patera  in  bronze 
— 12,  a  statue  ot  Minerva,  represented 
as  combating  against  the  Giants  of  Pble- 
gra  :  it  was  found  in  Hereulaneum,  with 
the  hair  gilt— 21,  a  Small  Statue  of 
Diana,  likewise  found  in  Hereulaneum  : 
it  was  almost  entirety  gilt;  and  Ibe  dra~ 
pery  is  much  admired !— 23,  Slatue  ofa 
Wrestler  restored  as  a  Gladiator  I— 25, 
Slalne  of  a  Gladiator!  it  has  been  re- 
stored; and  the  counieoance  resembles 
that  of  Heleager :  The  three  last-named 
Statues  are  noticed  by  Wiockelmann — , 
20,  a  Basso-rillevo  found  at  Nola,  and 
representing  Uljsses  in  repose— 38, 
Group  of  Electra  and  Orestes,  from 
Hereulaneum !— 56,  Bust  ofa  Youth,  in 
bronze,  from  Berculaneum.  This  apart- 
ment likewise  contains  Hlmscan  and 
Oscan  Inscriptions,  foand  in  Hereula- 
neum and  Pompeii— beautiful  Small 
Vases,  Lachrymatories,  and  Incente- 
Boltles-^  Wine-Cup— a  Vase  painted 
in  Ibe  Etruscan  style,  and  supposed  to 
represent,  on  one  side,  Bylonome,  the 
favourite  ol  tlie  Centaur  CylUrui ;  and 
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on  the  other  Theseos  combating  with  a 
Centaur-Hi  very  large  Yase  with  black 
figures  on  a  yellow  ground :  they  repre- 
sent,  on  one  side,  ^Eneas  carrying  An- 
chises  on  his  shoulders,  Creusa,  Acha- 
tes, etc. ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  one  of 
the  Festivals  which  were  called  Kicte- 
Ua,  and  celebrated  on  Mount  Githaeron, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.   This  Vase  was 
found  at  Nola— another  Vase,  supposed 
to  be  Etruscan,  with  paintings  which  re- 
present the  story  ofAchilles  disguised  in 
female  Attire  at  the  Court  of  Lycomedes. 
Apartment  on  the  ground- floor,  con- 
taining Bronze  Sculpture.   N um  bers  3 
and  4,  Statues  of  Deer— 5,  (from  Hercu- 
ianeum)  a  drunken  Faun,  reposing  on  a 
skine  of  wine !— 6,  a  Horse,  being  one  of 
the  four  which  ornamented  the  Theatre 
In  Herculaneuro !  1—7,  (from  Hercula- 
neorn)  Mercury  seated  1 1—8,  (from  Pom- 
peii) a  large  caldron,  used  by  the  An- 
cients in  dyeing  cloth— 9,(from  Pompeii) 
Apollo  Pythiusl— 10,  (from  Pompeii) 
another  Caldron,  used  by  dyers— 12, 
(found  near  the  Theatre  inHerculaneum) 
an  Actress,  probably  a  portrait :  it  has 
glass  eyes— 19,  (from  HerculaneumjBust 
of  a  Warrior— 15,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Dancer,  with  glass  eyes— 19,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) Bust  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
with  glass  eyes— 17,  (from   Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Cains  Csesar,  ill  restored 
—18,  (from  Herculaneum)  an  Actress, 
with  glass   eyes— 19.  (from    Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Lepidusi— 20,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) Bust  of  Livia— 21,   (from 
Pompeii)  Bust  of  Tiberius— 22,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Statue,  somewhat  larger 
than  life,  of  a  Roman  Matron  veiled ; 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  prna- 
ments  of  the  Theatre  at  Herculaneum) 
—24,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Hera- 
clitus — ^26,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Dan- 
cer, with  glass  eyes— 27,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) Bust  of  Berenice  I  The  lips  and 
eyes  of  this  beautiful  Bust  appear  to 
have  been   incrusted  with  silver— 28, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  Discobulus,  with 
glass  eyes !— 29,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Statue  of  Piety,  somewhat  larger  than 
life— 30,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Discobu- 
lns,with  glass  eyes  1—31 ,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Ptolemy  Soter- 32,  (from 
Herculaneum)   an   Actress— 33,   (from 
flerculaneum)  Bust  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

(0  According  to  some  opinioos,  this  Bust 
represents  Speuftippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato. 


phus,  with  glass  eyes— 34,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) Hermes  of  Sappho,  with  glass 
eyes— 35,  (from  Pompeii)  Bust  of  Tibe- 
rius—36,   (from  Herculaneum)  Statue 
somewhat  larger  than  life,  of  a  Roman 
Matron  veiled ;  supposed  lo  have  been 
an  architectural  ornament  in  the  Thea- 
tre—38,  (from  Herculaneumj  Hermes 
of  Augustus,  with   the   name  of  the 
artist,  Apollonius  of  Athens,  by  whom 
it  was  executed !— 40,  (from  Naples)  one 
of  the  Camillae,  instituted  by  Romulus 
—41,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Pto- 
lemy Alexander— 43,   (from    Hercula- 
neum) an  Actress,  wilh  glass  eyes— 44, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Sylla  1—45, 
(from  Rome)  Bust  of  Commodus !— 46, 
(from   Rome)  Bust   of   Antinous— 47, 
(from  Herculaneum)   a  Statue  larger 
than  life,  and  of  that  description  with 
which  ancient  theatres  were  ornament- 
ed: it  is  called  Antonia,  the  Wife  of 
Nero  Drusus — i8,  (from  Herculaneum) 
BustofScipioAfricanus,  wilh  Scars  of 
two  wounds  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head!— 49«  (from  Pompeii)  Fragment 
of  an  Equestrian  Statue,  which,  judging 
from  the  Ring,  with  the  Letters, on  one 
of  the  fingers,  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
presented a  Roman  Senator— 50,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Lucius  Cesar- 
—51,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Nero  Drusus,  in  the  costume 
of  a  Sacrificator! !— 52,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum)  Bust,  supposed  to  represent 
Platoll  (()— 53,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
sleeping  Faun! I— 54,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Architas  1—55,  (from  Her- 
culaneum)BustofDemocritus— 56,(rrom 
Herculaneum)  a  colossal  Statue  of  T. 
Claudius  Drusus.    On  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand  of  this  Statue  is  a  Ring, 
displaying  the  Lituus,  or  Augur's  Staff ; 
a  stick  without  knots,  and  hooked  at 
the    end.  (»)— 57,    (from    Pompeii)    a 
small  Statue  of  Fortune,  with  Wings, 
and  an  Annulet  of  gold  on  the  left 
arm!— 58,  (from    Pompeii)    Apollino, 
holding  a  Lyre  with  silver  strings  in  one 
hand,  and  the  Plectrum  in  the  other!! 
This  exquisite  little  Statue,  the  eyes  of 
which  are  silver,  was  found  in  a  private 
dwelling— 59,  (from  Pompeii)  a  small 
Group,  supposed  to  represent  Bacchus 
and  a  Faun!  These  figures  have  silver 
eyes,  and  rest  upon  a  semicircular  Base, 
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tumeofa  Consul— 70,  Ifrom  the  island 
of  PoQza)  Ihc  Mouth  of  an  impluvium, 
which  supplied  Ibe  Batbs  of  Tiberius ;  II 
still  contains  water— 71,  (from  Naples) 
COiossal  Head  of  a  Horse !!(')— 72,  [froiD 
Berculaneum)  a  Raven,  of  the  natural 
size;  which,  judaing  from  the  hole  iniu 
beak,  was  probably  the  spout  of  a  foun- 
tain- 73,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Small 
Sialue  of  Diana,  In  the  costume  of  a 
Huntress— 74,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Small  Statue,  representing  one  of  the 
Cahiri["] — 75,  [from  Herculaneum)  a 
Small  SUlue  of  Bacchusl— 77,  (from  ■ 
Herculaneum)  a  beautiful  little  Borse  of 
the  Greek  form,  with  a  silver  Head-stall 
and  Bridle — 79,  (from  Herculaneum]  a 
small  Statue  of  Sllenus,  crowned  witb 
ivy,  and  caressinga  young  Panther— 80, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  small  Statue  of 
Alexander  the  Great  mounted  od  Buce- 
phalus, A'hose  Trappings  are  silver!  — 
81,  tfrom  IIerculaneum)Silenus,  similar 
to  the  little  Statue  numbered  "79,"  ex- 
cept that  an  Otter  is  substituted  for  the 
Panther— 85,  (from  Herculaneum)  For- 
tune, in  the  costume  of  lelsian  inlevest- 
ing  little  Statue,  as  il  displays  the  attri- 
butes of  Fortune,  united  with  Ibose  or 
(he  great  goddess  of  the  Egyptians— 87, 
(from  Herculaneum!  another  Small 
Statue  of  Fortune  resting  on  a  Globe;  a 
position  in  which  she  is  rarely  placed 
hy  tbe  ancients.  Her  necklace,  and  the 
border  of  her  Peplum,  are  iucruslcd 
with  silver;  and  tbe  Globe  Is  ornament- 
ed with  the  same  metal!— 92,  [from 
Herculaneum]aSmall Equestrian  Statue 
ofan  Amaton~~98,(from  Herculaneum] 
a  Small  Group  of  Silenus  mounted  on 
an  oner- 100,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Little  Pig.  >. 

Apartmenti  up  ttain.    On  the  right,  V 

have  smelted  the  whole  of  Virgil'*  Horac 
eicept  Ihe  Head  in  qneslion.  It  faai, 
nev^itaeleu.  been  atMTled  Ihal  Ihii  cele- 
brated Mead  oF  a  Morse  was  not  a  component 
part  of  a  Statue,  because  it  appcan  to  taSTo 
beeu  cut  in  a  mould  by  itself:  but  tUi 
proveanolliui);  (OrWinckelmann  mention*, 
what  late  exeavatkni  at  F<MBp(U  have  re- 
peatedly p-ovcd,  that  the  campanenl  pari*  of  _ 
audeut  lironie ilatue*  werecMI  iUKpairate  I 
piecei,aDdBnerwardifatleoedtoeetiier wiUi  ^ 
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previous  to  reaching  the  large  Landing- 
place,  where  several  Doors  lead  to  va- 
rious Branches  of  the  Museum,  are  Five 
Rooms  newly  furnished.  The  first  two 
coDtaio  Works  of  Art  of  the  Middle 
Ages:  among  which  are  :~a  fine  Bust  of 
Dante,  in  bronze,  reputed  to  be  a  good 
likeness— a  piece  of  Plate,  beautifully 
executed,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini— and 
small  Pictures  carved  in  wood,  with 
foliage  remarkably  well  executed.    The 
Three  other  Rooms  contain  an  interest- 
log  collection  of  the  Common  Pottery 
of  Pompeii:  among  which  are,   little 
Brinking-Cups  for  small  birds  confined 
in  cages— a  Vase  shaped  like  a  water- 
jug,  with  places  on  each  side  to  contain 
food  and  water,  and  a  moveable  iron 
net  on  the  top.    This  machine  was  evi- 
dently a  Coop  for   fattening  poultry; 
butthere  is  only  space  sufficient  for  one 
fowl  to  be  put  into  it  at  a  lime— Pestles 
and  Mortars  of  a  shape  not  common  at 
present— very  curious  Beakers  for  wine 
HLamps  without  end,  some  of  them 
rare  and  interesting,  especially  three, 
shaped  like  a  boat— and  a  figure,  be- 
tween six  and  eight  inches  high,  of  a 
Soldier  completely  armed,  with  the  an- 
cient Greek  Boots  on  his  legs. 
^  Above  these  rooms,  on  the   Large 
Landing-place,  and  in  an  Apartment 
to  the  left,  the  Papyri,  found  about  the 
year  1753,  in  a  Herculaneum  Villa,  are 
unrolled.    This  Library  of  Papyri  was 
discovered  immediately  under  what  is 
now  the  Garden  of  the  Augustine  Monks 
at  Portici :  but  as  the  Scrolls  of  Papyri, 
found  in  Herculaneum,  were  so  precisely 
like  charcoal,  that  they  had  been  con- 
stantly mistaken  for  it,  the  scrolls  in 
question  might  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  the  order  in  which  they  were 
.  placed,  one  above  another,  had  not 
excited  curiosity,  and  produced  an  exa- 
mination, which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  written  on  these 
sapposed  pieces  of  charcoal.    The  dili- 
gence of  the  excavators  was  in  conse- 
<Ioence  redoubled;  and  seven  Inkstands, 
vith  a  Stylus  case,  all  of  ancient  pot- 
tery, together  with  three  small  Busts, 
m  bronze,  one  representing  Epicurus, 
were  found  in  the  room  with  the  Pa- 

(0  According  to  these  Papyri,  the  Work 
called  **  The  Economy  of  Aristotle**  was 
'^Tiiten  byThec^hraalus. 


pyri ;  which,  amoanting  tt>one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  Scrolls,  were 
placed,  by  order  of  Charles  HI.  (then 
King  of  Naples),  in  the  Boyal  Museum  at 
Portici;  whence  they  were  removed  to 
the  Museum  at  Naples:  and  notwith- 
standing they  are  so  much  scorched  a^ 
to  resemble  tinder,  the  Padre  Antonio 
Piaggio  invented  a  machine  capable  of 
separating  and  unrolling  them.  Those 
hitherto  unrolled  are  four  hundred  and 
eight  in  number;  of  which  eighty-eight 
only  are  legible;  the  others  being  Frag- 
ments very  difficult  to  decipher.  Two 
volumes  of  these  Papyri  have  been  pub- 
lished; one  in  the  year  1793,  and  the 
other  in  1809 ;  a  third  is  in  preparation 
for  the  press.  The  first  volume  contains 
awork,  by  Philodemus,  upon  Music;  the 
second  contains  a  Fragment  of  a  Latin 
Poem,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Rabirius;  and  two  Books  (the  second, 
and  the  eleventh)  of  Epicurus  upon  Na- 
ture. The  third  volume  will  contain 
(among  other  matter)  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  Books  of  Philodemus;  the  for- 
mer upon  Economy;  the  latter  upon 
Pride.(<)  It  is  conjectured  that,  of  the 
Manuscripts  still  remaining  to  be  un- 
rolled, twenty-four  are  Latin,  and  the 
rest  Greek.  . 

The  middle  door,  on  the  Landing^  [y^ 
place^  leads  to  tfie  Library;  a  magnifi- 
cent apartment,  the  great  Hall  being 
two  hundred  and  twelve  English  feet  In 
length,  eighty  in  width,  and  eighty-one 
in  height.  This  Library  Is  reputed  to 
contain  near  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  printed  Volumes,  and  above 
three  thousand  Manuscripts.  The  col- 
lection of  Books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
cen  tury  is  particularly  valuable ;  because 
it  comprises  those  published,  during 
that  period,  at  Naples,  many  of  which 
are  unknown  to  librarians  In  general. 
Here  likewise  is  a  superb  collection  of 
Books  printed  by  Bodonl;and  among 
the  manuscripts  are  the  Works  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  the  Aminta  of 
Tasso;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written 
in  the  tenth  century ;  two  Missals,  and 
a  Breviary,  which  belonged  to  the  Far- 
nese  Family;  the  Uffixio  of  the  Ma- 
donna, Illuminated  by  Giulio  Glovio, 

See  Ofpcina  de*  Papiri,  descriUu  Oal  Ck- 
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enisled  with  silver— silrer  Bracelelt— 
R  i  n  gs — G  i  rd  1  e-bu  c  k  I  es — Pins.fo  r  foslen- 
ing  the  hair— and  others,  used  probabiT 
as  laces  for  bodices  and  buskinsi,>>^ 
Mirror  of  metal,  enamelled  and  set  io 
silver(<; — SilverCups— Plates— Dishes — 
Salvers— Vases — a  Patera— Spoons,  Ibe 
bowls  ofwblch  arc  invariabl;  round  aad 
deep— Bass i-ri lie vi— small  Figures,  re- 
presenting a  winged  Genius,  a  Love,  etc. 
—a  Serpent- a  Stag— a  targe  quantity  of 
Colours  used  In  fresco-painting,  with  a 
MtiUer  of  verde  antique;  all  found  In  ■ 
Painter's  Shop  atPompeii— (someofthe 
Colours  are  in  a  crude  state,  others  ap- 
pear lo  have  been  properly  prepared  for 
usej(7)—twn  Loaves  of  Bread i  stamped 
upon  one  of  which  are  Ibe  followiog 
tellers,- ERisi}CH*ni...RtBRB.„— a  Bo- 
neycomb  —  Grain  of  various  sorls  — 
Fruits  — Eggs,  and  other  Eatables  — 
Pitch- Soap— Sponges- a  Bottle  coiv- 
Ifllnlng  remains  ot  Oil— another,  con- 
taining dregs  of  Wine— Flasks  for  wine, 
which  seero  to  have  been  cased  wlib 
reeds  according  to  the  present  practice 
—Corks — a  Cheese-vat- Nets  for  catch- 
ing Birds  and  Fishes— Wearlng.^pparel 
of  linen  and  silk  (some  of  the  former 
was  found  In  the  washing-vessel)— and 
the  celebrated  Cameo,  said  lo  be  tbe 
most  precious  work  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence; and  representing  the  Apothe* 
osis  of  the  QrsI  Ptolemy  on  one  side, 
and  Ihe  Head  of  Medusa  on  Ihe  other,  u 
was  found  at  Borne,  in  Adrian's  Mauao- 

Third  Room  ealUd  the  Sepositorj/  I 
/'orKiIcAanfumitur*  o/ilronie.  Tbe 
floor   is   composed   of  Uotaics  found 

(<1  The  Ancients  seem  to  have  been  unae- 
quainIiMlwl1h1bpartorinaliingg)au  Kirron 
like  Ibose  in  prrtcnt  use;  Pliny,  however, 
menlioni  Mirrors  of  Green  Glau;  Ibe  flrat 
oFwhicb  was  made  at  Sidon.  Nerohadaa 
Emerald  Mirror.  The  Roman  ladies  arc  uid 
10  liave  carried  Ihcir  mirrors  always  abom 
tbem:il  likewise  appcan  Itiat  tliey  worefaUa 
hair,  false  leelti,  false  eycfarons,  and  ere . 
lasbn,  pomatum,  rouse,  and  white  palol; 
and  tbcy  frequmlly  ilained  Iheir  hair. 

(7)  They  seem  to  contist  of  larioiu  earltaa 
and  minerals  ;  and  one  or  the  Utter,  Ihe 
prevailing  colour  at  Pompeii,  preciidy 
reiembleavemiiliOD,  A  eoniderable  num- 
ber of  Snail-shells,  and  tbe  Sea-ifaell  ealtctt 
>  round  la  lliis  Shop. 
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amoBg  the  rains  of  Stable;  and  in  the 
^Dtre  of  the  room»  placed  on  an  an- 
cieDt  Mosaic  Table,  is  a  Portable  Store, 
for  healing  water.  This  elegant  and 
Qsefol  machine  was  found  in  Hercn- 
lanenm.  Among  the  collection  are  a 
coDsiderable  number  of  Candelabra^ 
KetUes — Saucepans —Stew-pans  — Bak  - 
ing-pans  —  a  Gridiron  —  Frying-pans 
(those  of  a  small  size,  for  frying  eggs, 
being  particularly  well  adapted  to  their 
parpose,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the 
egg-pans  now  made  of  earthenware  at 
Naples)— a  great  variety  of  elegantly- 
shaped  moulds  for  pastry— Skimmers- 
Ladles,  etc.,  together  with  a  Kitchen- 
grate  of  iron,  found  in  Pompeii.  Several 
ef  the  bronze  utensils  are  lined  and  in- 
laid with  silver. 
Fourth  room,  called  the  Repository 
^fwr  Steelyards,  Scales,  Weights,  Mea- 
turBS,  Lamps,  and  Candelabra.  The 
Floor  is  composed  of  Mosaics  from 
Stabiae:  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
placed  on  an  ancient  Mosaic  Table,  is 
an  elegant  Candelabrum,  from  which 
four  Lamps  are  suspended :  it  was  found 
ID  the  Villa  Suburbana,  at  Pompeii. 
Among  this  collection  are— a  Balance 
for  one  scale,  and  three  Steelyards, 
lately  brought  from  Pompeii,  with  se- 
veral weights,  r<)  discovered  under  the 
earth  in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  Custom- 
house there.  The  Weight  attached  to 
one  of  the  Steelyards  displays  a  beau- 
tiful Bust  of  Rome,  whose  helmet  is  de- 
corated by  Small  Figures  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  and  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Augustus— another  Weight, 
found  in  the  same  place,  resembles  a 
Pig,  and  is  made  hollow,  in  order  to 
contain  more  weights.  Here  also  are, 
a  superb  Lamp,  brought  from  the  dra- 
matic Poet's  House  in  Pompeii— a  great 
variety  of  other  Lamps — Candelabra- 
Lanterns  (one  glazed  with  horn)— Steel- 
yards— Balances— Weights,  elegantly 
ornamented— Vases— and  aLustralFont 
inlaid  with  silver.  The  weights  are 
made  of  touchstone,  bronze^  and  lead. 

(0  The  pound-weight  of  Magna  Grspcia 
appears  to  have  been,  like  the  present  pound- 
weight  of  Naples,  between  ten  and  eleven 
ouneei;  and  the  ancient  Steelyards  (if  we 
nay  so  denominate  balances  made  of  bronze) 
reiemble  those  now  used  at  Naples  in  shape, 
though  far  supmorin  bsanty. 

(•}  BUcllH  were  privileged  stools,  which 


Fifth  room,  called  the  Repository  for  t^ 
Sacrifieial  Vases,  and  other  appendages  ^^ 
to  heathen  worship.  The  floor  is  com- 
posed of  Mosaics  from  Stabiae^  and  on 
the  Table  placed  in  the  centre  of  this 
room  are— a  most  beautiful  Tripod, 
found  in  the  Temple  of  isis,  at  Pompeii 
—several  superb  Vases,  one  especially 
merits  notice  — and  an  elegant  little 
Brasier,  containing  ashes  originally 
found  in  it.  The  room  likewise  exhibits 
two  Couches  for  the  Gods,  carried  in 
procession  at  festivals*  called  Leetis- 
temia,  and  composed  of  bronze  inlaid 
with  silver— two  small  portable  Seats ; 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Bisellium,  and  the  other  for  the  use  of 
the  priests  (*>— several  Tripods,  beside 
that  already  mentioned— Vessels  for  in- 
censed-six Vases,  each  formed  like  a 
chalice— a  considerable  number  of  Can- 
delabra, two  of  them  inlaid  with  silver, 
and  shaped  like  pollard  trees:  several 
Lamps  are  suspended  from  the  branches 
—an  Haruspical  Altar! — a  Wine-cup, 
shaped  like  the  head  of  a  horse— Sacri- 
ficial Knives— a  Brush  supposed  to  have 
been  .used  in  sprinkling  the  purifying 
water,  and  like  that  now  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  a  similar 
purpose  (3)— Sacrificial  Vases  of  various 
descriptions— Small  Idols— Protecting 
Deities  — and  the  Bust  of  Epicurus, 
which  was  found  in  the  Library  with  the 
Papyri !  ^ 

Sixth  Room,  being  a  Miscellaneous  '-"^ 
Repository,  The  Floor  exhibits  an  ele- 
gant Mosaic  Pavement  from  Hercula- 
neum ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
placed  on  a  Mosaic  Table  found  at  Pom- 
peii, is  a  superb  Vase,  shaped  like  a 
chalice,  and  inlaid  with  silver  :  it  was 
brought  from  Herculaneum.  This  room 
likewise  contains  a  collection  of  Agri- 
cultural Instruments,  found  in  the  Villa 
Suburbano  at  Pompeii,  and  similar  to 
those  now  used  in  Magna  Graecia.  Here 
also  are  iron  Stocks,  found  in  the  Prison 
of  the  Forum  Nundinarium  at  Pompeii 
—several  pieces  of  furniture  found  in 

held  two  persons ;  and  w.e  are  told  that  whea 
people  of  consequence,  among  the  Ancients, 
walked  in  religious  processions, tbeirserranfs 
followed  them  with  seats. 

(3)  Every  ancient  Temple  contained  a  Vase 
filled  with  purifying  water,  and  placed  near 
the  entrance:  with  this  water  every  person 
whocame  tosolcmn  sacrifices  was  Sprinkled. 

25 
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ancientBalhs;  amoog  which  are  StrigUs, 
used  in  hot  Baths  for  scraping  per- 
spiration off  the  sl^in— elegant  Essence- 
bottles— a  Child's  Toy,  representing  a 
Carriage— a  Centurion*s  Helmet,  dis- 
playing the  Conflagration  of  Troy,  in 
Basso-rilievo,  and  found  in  the  Forum 
Nundinarium  at  Pompeii  —  Trophies, 
consisting  of  Helmets,  Cuirasses, 
Greaves,'  Quivers,  Spears,  and  other 
arms  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  articles  which  compose  the  Tro- 
phies in  the  four  corners  of  the  Room 
were  found  at  Paestum,  and  the  rest  at 
Pompeii— two  bells  for  marking  time ; 
they  were  found  in  Pompeii  — and  a 
Child's  Toy,  which  represents  a  War- 
rior's Car. 

StMtnth  room,  being  a  miscellaneous 
Repository.  The  Floor  is  composed  of 
Mosaics  from  Pompeii ;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  placed  on  a  Mosaic  Ta- 
ble from  Pompeii^is  an  elegant  Port- 
able Stove,  which  appears  to  have  an- 
swered the  treble  purpose  of  imparting 
heat,  boiling  water,  and  cooking  small 
eatables:  it  was  found  in Herculancum. 
This  room  likewise  contains  Fire-irons, 
in  shape  like  those  now  seen  on  hearths 
where  wood  is  burnt:  but  the  Irons  in 
question  are  so  peculiarly  elegant,  and 
so  very  small,  that  perhaps  they  be- 
longed to  a  portable  stove,  and  were 
used  as  a  trivet,  or  a  gridiron.  (<)  Here 
also  are  Chirurgical  Instruments  of 
every  sort  known  at  present,  and  seve- 
ral, the  use  of  which  is  now  unknown  ! 
— Inkstands,  with  remains  of  ink— Styles 
—Pens  of  Cedar- a  Case  for  Styles- 
Tablets— Letters  for  stamping  bread; 

('I  The  Ancients,  like  the  modern  Italians, 
seem  to  have  adopted  (he  economical  plan  of 
cookiofi^  dinners  in  an  oven ;  and  one  of  the 
Repositories  for  Bronzes  in  the  Mofieo  Bor- 
bonico  coDtaias  a  Four  de  Campagne  pre- 
cisely like  those  in  present  use:  therefore, 
^s  fire-places  were  not  common,  even  in 
kitchens.  Portable  Stoves,  for  heating 
water,  etc.,  must  have  been  a  great  coove- 
iiience. 

(«)  Some  of  the  small  Bells,  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  appear  to  have  been  Hand-bells: 
wc  are,  however,  lold  that  the  ancient 
(Greeks  and  Romans  snapped  their  fingers 
when  their  wanted  a  servant:  but  this,  of 
course,  was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Republics. 

i^)  The  Doors  at  Pompeii  revolved  upon 


which  Letters  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  a  manner  so  like  the  process  of  print- 
ing, that  one  wonders  such  an  invention 
should  have  escaped  the  Ancients  — 
Mirrors  of  metal — Opera-tickets  for  the 
boies  and  benches :  the  latter  Tickets 
being  numbered  to  correspond  with  the 
number  of  the  seats  at  the  theatres — ^Ma- 
sicallnstruments,  namely,  the  Sistrum, 
Cymbal,  etc.,  and  Flutes  made  with  hu- 
man bones— Bells  for  Cattle,  precisely 
like  those  used  at  the  present  day(a)— 
toilet-furniture;  among  which  is  Rouge 
and  other  paint— Dice— Distaffs ;  Spin- 
dles—small Spinning-wheels— Pins  and 
Bodkins  of  ivory  —  Household-gods  — 
Door-cases  of  bronze— Nails— Screws, 
Locks— Keys— Latches— Bolts — Hinges 
—Pivots  (3j— Bridles— Bits ;  one  of  which 
was  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  horse— Stirrnps— Rings— Necklaces 
—  Ear-rings— Bracelets— Pins  for  the 
hair— Ornaments,  called  Bullae,  worn  hy 
young  Patricians  till  they  were  allowed 
to  assume  the  toga— silver  Cups — Sau- 
cers—and Spoons,  but  no  Forks  (4) — 
and  two  Tables  of  Bronze,  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taranto. 

Ap€trtments  containing  Sepulchral  I 
Grecian  Vases^  etc*  The  Pavements  in  ^ 
these  rooms  were  taken  from  Hercula- 
ncum, Pompeii,  Stable,  etc. ;  and'  are 
particularly  beautiful.  The  Collection 
of  Vases  is  superb,  and  eitremely  in- 
teresting. Those  found  in  the  Tombs 
of  the  Rich  and  Great  are  usually  light- 
coloured,  and  adorned  with  paintings, 
which  represent  mythological  and  his- 
torical subjects;  those  found  in  the 
Tombs  of  the  poor  and  undistinguished 

Pivots,  and  were  fastened  with  Bolts,  hang- 
ing from  Chains. 

(4)  The  Mirrors,  Combs,  Ronge,  and  other  * 
Personal  Ornaments,  belonging  to  this  Collec- 
tion, were  found  in  the  Tombs  of  Females  : 
the  Arms,  Armour,  Styles,  and  other  Writing- 
ApparalUF,  in  the  Tombs  of  Men ;  the  Toys  in 
the  Tombs  of  Children,    whose  «keletoos 
are  frequently  surrounded  wilh   Marbles* 
Tops,  and  jointed  Dolls.    Kitchen  and  Tabic 
Utensils  have  been  found  in  every  Tomb ;  as  • 
have  Vases  for  Wine,  Oil,  Grain,  etc. — so  that, 
by  examining  the  abodes  of  the  Dead,  we  are 
taught  the  domestic  economy  of  nalioos  w^ho 
inhabited  this  earth  fk-om  two  to    three 
thousand  years  ago.     Dice,  likewise,  are 
continually  found  in  ancient  t:>mbs. 
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are  usually  darkHc<»1oDre<l,  and  without 
orDaiBent.(0  The  first  room  contains 
a  Table,  from  Pompeii,  mpiin^ed  on 
beautiful  Feet :  and  among  the  most  va- 
luable Paintings  on  the  Vases,  are — 
number  1509,  a  Bacchanalian  Proces- 
sioD~1514,  the  Centaur  Nessus,  carry- 
ing off  Dejanira,  and  overtaken  by  Her- 
cules—1519,  the  upper  part  of  this- 
Painting  seems  to  represent  Hercules 
and  Antiopc ,  'the  lower  part  a  Baccha- 
nalian Ceremony— 1616,  Persons  danc- 
ing the  TaraiUella,  still  the  National 
Dance  of  Magna  Graecia— 1621,  Comus 
aud  other  figures  1—1680,  the  Cover  of 
a  Patera,  or  perhaps  a  Soup-Tureen, 
displaying  Figures  beautifully  painted, 
and  supposed  to  represent  a  Marriage — 
1685,  Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur. 
The  finest  Pottery  in  this  room  appears 
to  have  been  found  at  Ruvo,  Nola,  and 
Locri.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
Paintings,  on  the  Vases  of  tht  second 
room,  are— 1342,  Bellerophon  destroy- 
ing the  Chimaera— 1343,  a  Ceremony 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  rites  of  Ceres 
—1344,  Ceremonies  supposed  to  re- 
late to  the  Funeral  of  a  Hero— 1347, 
supposed  to  represent  Ulysses  and  Tele- 
nuchus  returning  to  their  Home.  This 
Vase  displays  several  Inscriptions  — 
1348,  on  one  side  is  a  Female  Figure, 
supposed  to  represent  Artemisia  bewail- 
ing the  death  of  Mausolus;  and  on  the 
other  side  Hercules  crowned  by  Victory 
—1349,  on  one  side  of  this  Vase  is 
Apollo  defending  his  Tripod  from  the 
attacks  of  Hercules;  and,  on  the  other, 
Apollo    crowned   by  Victory  — 1441, 

(»)  In  a  Tomb,  thirty  feet  under  ground, 
at  Sao  Agnelio,  a  village  silnated  in  the  Piano 
di  Sorrcnlo,  a  skeleton  was  lately  discovered 
^  a  warrior,  cased  in  armour,  and  suppoaed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Phxnieians  who  co- 
lonized there.  The  armour  is  of  akind  which 
annoonoes  nocommoo  person;  but,  nevertfae- 
ieas,  the  skeleton  was  surrounded  with  plain 
bladL  vases,  and  incense-boltles  of  plain  red 
pottery :  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  Tomb 
likewise  contained  a  Lachrymatory,  of  Ori- 
ental alabaster,  and  apparently  of  Egyptian 
wockmanahip. 
i  (•)  Triptolemus  is  said  to  have  established 
I;  fltt  Eleuainian  Festivals  and  Mysteries  in 
honour  of  Ger<:s. 

(3)  This  room  contains  Models,  in  cork,  of 
(he  inside  of  three  Andent  Sepulchres:  the 
largfest  represents  the  Grcco-Bomano  Public 


Amazons  combating  against  their  Ene- 
mies—1442,  a  Vase  remarkable  for  its 
shape  and  Inscription— 1473,  a  Vase, 
the  painting  on  which  represents  the 
Theban  Sphini  resting  on  a  stone.  The 
Pottery  in  this  room  was  chiefly  found 
at  S.Agati  de'  Goti.  The  third  room 
containsa  considerable  numberof  black 
nnornamented  Vases;  and  three  adorned 
with  Paintings;  namely,  968,  Orestes 
consulting  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  as  to 
the  means  he  ought  to  employ  in  order 
to  appease  the  Furies,  who  tormented 
him  for  having  assassinated  his  Mother 
to  revenge  his  Father*s  death— 971, 
Pelops  and  MyitiUus;  the  former  of 
whom,  by  bribing  the  latter,  who  was 
the  Charioteer  of  OEnomaus,  King  of 
Pisa,  obtained  the  victory  in  a  chariot- 
race,  and  thereby  won  the  hand  of  the 
King's  Daughter— and  the  Vase  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  adorned 
with  a  Painting  of  Ceres  teaching  Trip- 
tolemus the  Art  of  Agriculture.  (>)  It 
was  found  in  the  district  of  Basilicata, 
anciently  Lueania.(^)  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  Paintings  on  the  Vases 
of  the  fourth  room  are— 574,  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Love— 578,  a  Tomb,  denoted 
by  an  Ionic  Column  standing  on  two 
Steps,  and  the  figure  of  a  Man«  who 
holds  a  Bird,  taking  wing;  emblem 
atical,  perhaps,  of  the  Soul  escaping 
from  the  body  (4)— 579,  one  subject  re- 
presented on  this  fine  vase  seems  to  be 
Telemachus  (when  in  the  Island  of 
Ogygia)*  reproached  by  Mentor;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  are  Hercules  and  Vic- 
tory—582,  Bellerophon  presenting  him- 

Sepulchre  at  Naples :  the  next  in  size  repre- 
sents the  inside  of  a  Tomb  found  at  Paestum; 
and  contains  a  Painting  (the  subject  of  which  is 
a  Combat),  Vases  for  purifying  Water,  Wine, 
Oil,,  etc.,  a  Dish  for  Gerbenis^s  Sop,  and  the 
Corpse  placed  in  the  centre,  with  Arms  and 
Armour  by  its  side.  The  smallest  exhibits 
the  usual  contents  of  a  tomb ;  namely,  a 
Corpse  in  the  centre,  with  a  piece  of  Money 
in  the  rooulb,  and  Incense-bottles  on  the 
breast  (it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  breast 
of  a  corpse  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  In- 
cense-botttes)  ;  Lamps,  Vases  for  the  purify- 
ing Water,  etc.,  and  a  Dish  for  Cerberus's  Sop, 
(4)  A  Column  placed  over,  or  near,  a  grave, 
was  the  sign  of  a  Hero's  Cenotaph : 

*' Plant  die  fair  column  o'er  tlie  vacant  grave, 
A  hero's  honours  let  the  hero  have." 
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self  to  Jobates,  King  of  Lycta— 812,  a 
Patera  which  merits  notice,  on  account 
of  its  size,  and  the  Paintings  with  which 
it  is  ornamented— 731,  a  large  and 
beautifal  Patera,  found  in  the  district 
of  Ganosa— 602,  a  Patera,  the  inside  of 
which  exhibits  a  Mask  of  Bronze,  the 
only  Metallic  Ornament  hitherto  seen 
on  ancient  Pottery.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  Paintings  on  the  Vases  of 
the  fifth  room  are--404,  Cadmus,  who, 
assisted  by  Pallas,  is  destroying  the 
Dragon  who  devoured  his  Companions. 
From  the  name  of  the  painter  found  on 
this  Vase,  it  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
manufactured  at  PsBstum -— 405,  the 
Sepulchre  of  Agamemnon,  with  Orestes, 
Py lades,  Electra,  etc.,  on  one  side;  and 
on  the  other  Clytemneslra  giving  her 
hand  to  ^gisthus— 406,  a  Sacrifice: 
one  of  the  CamillaB  is  represented  in  this 
painting— 407,  a  Combat  between  the 
LapHhae  and  the  Centaurs— 410,  Bac- 
chantes: one  of  whom  is  playing  on 
the  Dorian  Flute— 499,  Hercules  and 
the  Bull  of  Marathon— 513,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  the 
sixth  room  are— 143,  /ason  killing  the 
Dragon  who  guarded  theGoldeh Fleece! 
—144,  Minerva  surrounded  by  the  Ar- 
mies of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The 
Figures  are  black  on  a  yellow  ground; 
and  therefore  the  Vase  is  supposed  to 
have  been  manufactured  in  Sicily ,where 
the  ancient  pottery  was,  generally 
speaking,  thus  ornamented— 146,  Her- 
cules, on  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  vanquish- 
ing Eryx ;  and,  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  Vase,  a  beautiful  ancient  Car— 148. 
a  Combat  for  the  Corpse  of  Patroclus — 
149,  the  Exploits  of  Lycurgus,  King  of 
Thrace— 233,  this  Vase  (a  Lecythus  for 
incense)  is  supposed  to  have  been  ma- 
nufactured by  the  Siculi;  and  the  Paint- 
ings it  exhibits  represent  Achilles,  in 
his  Car,  with  the  Corpse  of  Hector  tied 
to  one  of  the  wheels— 283,  Nessus  and 
Dejanira:  the  Vase  ornamented  with 

(<)  Lycnrgus  is  <aid  to  have  driven  Bacchus 
from  Thrace;  at  the  same  time  commanding 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  worshipped 
there. 

(a)  The  earlhen  Vases  oflhe  Ancients  were 
not  consecrated  to  the  Dead  alone,  bat  fre- 
opiently  used  in  sacrifices  (especially  those 
offered  to  Vesta);  and  likewise  given,  in  very 
early  ages,  as  prizes  to  the  Victors  at  Grecian 
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this  PainUng  is  very  ancient— 192,  a 
Vase  which  proves,  by  an  original  crack 
in  the  globular  part,  that  it  came  out  of 
the  oven  thus  disfigured  by  too  great 
heat;  and  consequently  that  ancient 
Pottery  was  painted  before  it  was  baked. 
The  most  remarkable  Paintings  on  the 
Vases  of  the  seventh  room  are— 1,  the 
Story  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia— 2, 
Perseus  presenting  Medusa's  head  to 
Minerva  is  represented  on  one  side  of 
this  magnificent  Vase;  and  the  other 
displays  a  beautiful  Triclinium,  round 
which  Five  Persons  are  seated  at  a  Ban- 
quet—4,  a  Tomb,  near  which  is  a  Fe- 
male Figure  seated,  in  an  attitude  de- 
noting grief;  and  behind  her  stands  an- 
other Figure,  supposed  to  represent  Old 
Age— 5,  a  Vase  which  particularly  me- 
rits observation  on  account  of  its  un- 
common size:  it  was  found  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Canosa;  and  is  ornamented 
with  paintings  of  an  iEdicula,  and  a 
Tomb~6,  a  Vase  (also  found  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Canosaj  with  Paintings  which 
represent  an  iEdicula  and  Tombs— 119, 
a  Cinerary  Urn,  which  exhibits  a  Com- 
bat  between   two  warriors— 76,   Ly- 
curgus, King  -of  Thrace,  slaying  a  Bac- 
chante, who  kneels  for  Mercy (•)— 68, 
on  this  Vase  are  the  following  Greek 
characters,  «'TEPMON:"  it  is,  there- 
fore, supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
prizes  awarded  to  conquerors  in  cha- 
riot-faces (»)— 61,  a  beautiful  Lecythus 
(from  Locri\  ornamented  with  a  paint- 
ing of  a  seated  Figure  holding  a  Greek 
Inscription— 60,  on  this  Vase  is  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  painter,  Asteas, 
who  has  represented  Hercules  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperidesl— 59,  a  beau- 
tiful Painting,  supposed  to  be  Penelope 
bewailing  the<absence  of  Ulysses;  or 
Phndra  lamenting,  her  guilty  passion* 
forHippolytus(3)— 98,  a  remarkably  ele> 
gant  Patera,  found  atNola,  and  adorned 
withPaintings  of  Amazons,and  a  youth- 
ful Warrior— 94,  in  the  central  Painting 
on  this  Patera  (likewise  found  at  NoIa)» 


festivals.— Earthen  Vases  filled  with  oil 
bestowed  on  the  oonqnerors  at  the  Panathe- 
nsa :  and  probably  this  sort  of  ware  serrec^ 
also,  for  domestic  purposes. 

(3)  The  Vases  numbered  00,  and  59,  were 
both  found  at  Pdrstum,  in  a  Sepulchre,  tlie 
Model  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  third  rocMn 
appropriated  to  Grecian  Vases.  The  Vases 
in  question  contained  perfumes. 
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Dre  two  RetieuUMy  similar  to  those  worn  | 
by  the  Ladies  of  Europe,  in  the  present 
(hy— 88,  a  Wine-cup  (rormed  like  a 
ram*s  head)  with  Paintings  which  re- 
present a  Bacchante  holding  a  Thyrsus, 
and  a  half-length  Figure  of  a  man — 87, 
a  Wine-cup  (formed  like  the  head  of  a 
mole)  with  a  Painting  of  a  winged  Ge- 
Bius,  who  seems  employed  in  arresting 
the  course  of  a  Hare— 27,  the  subject 
represented  on  this  Vase  is  Bacchus, 
with  a  Bacchante,  and  a  Faun ;  the  last 
being  in  the  costume  of  a  modern  Har- 
lequin —  32,  displays  a  Masked  Faun 
whose  costume  is  precisely  that  of  the 
Neapolitan  PuZctneUa,  except  the  Mask, 
which  entirely  covers  the  face  of  the 
Faun ;  whereas  Pti{cine2/a  wears  a  half- 
mask.  (<}  Among  the  most  remarkable 
Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  the  eighth 
ro9m{»)  called  the  Nola  Repository,  are 
—20,  Hercules  destroying  the  Hydra  of 
Lema — 30,  a  Fragment,  on  whi<;h  Her- 
cules Is  represented  slaying  Bosiris— 
2048,  a  Vase  on  which  is  a  Pulpit  for 
exhibiting  Little  Farces  acted  by  Ma- 
rionnettesy  and  precisely  like  the  Pulpits 
used  for  a  similar  purpose,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  Magna  Gr^cia  — 2069, 
Plutus  seducing  a  youthful  Female.  The 
Inscriptions  on  this  Vase  allude  to  the 
Paintings — 2049,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Phcenix  advising  Achilles  not  to 
engage  in  tbeTrojan  war— 2053,  a  Faun 
rescuing  a  Bacchante  from  another 
Faun — 2066,  the  Marriage  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  in  the  Island  of  Naxos— 
i984,Telemachus  coming  to  the  Palace 
of  Menelaus  at  Sparta,  and  Helen  at  the 
door,  offering  wine  to  her  youthful 
Guest — 2007,  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  con- 
ducting Chryseis  to  her  father— 2006, 
Menelaus,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  about 
to  stab  Helen,  whose  beauty  disarms 
him — 2004,  Orpheus,  with  a  seven- 
stringed  Lyre,  sitting  between  Erato 
and  Calliope— 2012,  Ajax  paying  Mer- 
cury for  the  passage  of  the  Styx«  Th% 
Vase  ornamented  with  this  Painting  is 

(')  Perhaps  because  his  expressions  fre- 
quently conveyed  a  double  meaning.  Pulci- 
neila  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  PoU- 
einedas. 

(>)  In  the  seven  Repositeries  for  Pottery 
aWoidy  mentioned,  the  most  remarkable 
Vases  placed  on  Gotunms  and  Half-columns 
are  described  in  the  first  instance;  and  iu  the 
second,  the  Vases  placed  on  Shelves;  but,  in 


highly  valued ;  it  seems  to  have  held  In- 
cense—2002,  Jupiter  seated,  and  Hebe 
presenting  him  with  Nectar— 2001,  the 
Garden  of  theHesperides;  in  the  centre 
of  which  appears  the  tree  producing 
golden  apples,  guarded  by  the  Dragon 
who  never  slept ;  and  two  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus,  one  giving  a  Cake  to 
the  Dragon,  and  the  other  gathering  the 
Fruit— 1925,  a  Prasfericulum,  curious 
onaccountof  its  shape;  and  as  the  Fi- 
gures with  which  it  is  adorned  are  black 
on  a  yellow  ground,  they  were  probably 
executed  hi  Sicily— 1958,  this  Vase, 
shaped  in  the  lower  part  like  the  head 
of  a  Gryphon,  appears  to  have  been  a 
Wine-cup;  the  only  Figure  painted  on 
it  is  a  winged  Genius— 1943,  Hercules 
is  represented  on  this  Vase  gathering 
the  Golden  Apples  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  iEgl6  giving  the  Cake 
to  the  Dragon— 1941,  Orestes,  Pylade«, 
and  Electra,  at  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon 
—1948,  this  Vase,  the  lower  part  of 
which  resembles,  in  shape,  the  head  of 
a  Gryphon,  exhibits  a  Painting  of  a 
Combat  between  one  of  those  fabulous 
animals  and  an  Arimaspian(3)— 1947,  a 
Female  Juggler^  who  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  falling  upon  poniards  fixed 
in  the  earth  with  their  points  upward — 
1867,  Apollo  striking  the  Lyre,  aod  Mar- 
syas  listening  1—1851,  supposed  to  re- 
present one  of  the  Fesjtivals  called 
Trieterica,  and  instituted  by  Bacchus, 
in  commemoration  of  his  expedition  to 
India— 1850«  a  Mystical  Apparatus,  used 
in  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus— 
1849,  Theseus  slaying  the  Bull  of  Mara- 
thon ;  Pallas  and  another  Warrior  are 
aiding  him,  while  Victory  presents  him 
with  a  Crown— 1860,  Pen  thesilea.Queen 
of  the  Amazons,  slain  by  Achilles  befone 
the  Walls  of  Troy  I— 1859,  Hercules 
strangling  the  Nemaean  Lion«  and  M{- 
nerva  assisting— 1856,  the  Painiings  on 
this  Vase  are  supposed  to  represent  one 
of  the  Ceremonies  relative  io  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries— 1853,  the  Painiings 

(he  eighth   room,  the  Vases  standing  on 
Shelves  are  first  mentioned. 

(3)  The  Arimaspians,  according  to  fahulons 
history,  bad  but  one  eye ;  and  waged  conti- 
nual wara  against  the  Gryphons,  who 
collected  the  golden  sands  of  the  Ai^maspias, 
a  river  of  Scythia. 

See  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  Book  II. 
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on  this  Vase  appear  to  represent  Her- 
cules deifled-1854,  the  Painting  on 
this  Vase  is  supposed  to  represent  ta»- 
Sandra  entreating  Apollo  to  endow  her 
with  the  gift  of  Prophecy  1 1—1848,  this 
superb  Vase  (valued  at  ten  thousand 
Neapolitan    ducats)   is   adorned  with 
beautiful  Paintings,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  Festival  which  was  celebrated 
annually  by  the  Greeks,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  when  the  Amphoras  conlaining 
the  new  wine  were  first  opened  for  use. 
At  an  \ltar,  above  which  is  seen   a 
Hermes  of  the  god,  stands^  Priestess 
clothed  with  deer-skin ;  and  above  her 
head  is  written  in  Greek,  "  The  Sprink- 
ler : "  because  she  commenced  the  Rites, 
by  sprinkling  the  Altar  and  the  Sacrifi- 
cators  with   consecrated  water:  she 
holds  a  Cup  (the  form  of  which  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  a  Metal  Cup, 
found  in  the  Vase),  and  appears  to  be 
drawing  Wine  from  one  of  the  Am- 
phorae placed  on  the  altar,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  making  a  Libation :  she  is  at- 
tended by  aBacchante  holding  a  lighted 
Torch  and  a  thyrsus;  and  two  other 
Figures,  namely,  a  Torch-bearer,  and  a 
Musician  with  a  timbrel,  make  part  of 
this  Group.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Vase  are  four  Bacchantes,  executed  in 
a  most  beautiful  style!  1'.— 1846,  this 
superb  Vase   (likewise  valued  at  ten 
thousand  Neapolitan  ducats)  surpasses 
that  numbered  1848,  with  respect  to 
the  preservation  of  the  varnish,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  outlines,  and  the  ani- 
mation displayed  in  the  figures:  added 
to  which,  the  subject  chosen  by  the 
painter  is  particularly  interesting;  for 
he  has  represented  the  fatal  night  when 
Troy  was  annihilated.    Priam  may  be 
discovered  sealed  upon  the  Altar  of 
Jupiter  Arceus,  and  hiding  his  face  wilh 
his  hands,  while  he  receives,  from  Pyr- 
rhus,  the  stroke  of  death.   Polytes,  who 
appears  to  have  defended  Priam  from 
the  sword  of  Pyrrhus,  lies  bleeding  at 
his  feeU    Seated  on  the  earth  is  a  Fe- 
male Figure,  supposed  to  represent  He- 
cuba, whom  Ulysses  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  raise;  While Diomedes dissuades 
him  from  so  doing.    Upon  the  Altar  of 
Jupiter  sit  two  of  the  Camilla,  tearing 
their  hair.    Another  Group  represents 
Cassandra  clinging  to  the  Palladium ; 
while  Ajax,  having  already  mortally 
wounded  her  Lover  and  Protector,  Cho- 


rcBbus,  threatens  her  life,  -ffineas  is  re- 
presented conducting  Ascanius  and 
carrying  Anchises:  and,  according  to 
some  opinions,lhe  painter  has  exhibited 
Astyanai  as  dead,  to  express  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Trojan  Kings.  This  pe- 
culiarly beautiful  Vase,  discovered  in 
consequence  of  an  excavation  at  Nola, 
was  not  found,  like  many  others,  iff  a 
sepulchre,  but  quite  alone,  and  care- 
fully preserved  in  an  outer  vase  of  coarse 
clay;  which  circumstance,  added  to 
the  Greek  word  KAAOS,  "  beautiful," 
being  discoverable  upon  it  in  three 
places,  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
highly  estimated  by  the  Ancients.  The 
Vase  numbered  1148  was  also  found 

at  Nola. 

Apartments  containing  the  Farnese    I    a 
Collection   of  Easel   Pictures    and   \J 
modern  Paintings  in  tempera.    The 
Collection  of  Easel  Pictures,  by  far  the 
least  interesting  part  of  Ihc  Museum,  is, 
however,  well  arranged;  one  or  more 
rooms  being  dedicated  to  each  School. 
The  apartment  called  Galleria  de*  Capi 
d' Opera  contains— No.  1,  Portrait  of 
Philip II.  of  Sjain,  by  Titian!— 3,  Cha- 
rity, by  Schidone!!— 7,  the  Holy  Familr, 
called  the  MadonrM  del  gatto,    by 
Ginlio  Romano r— 8,  Rinaldo  and  Ar- 
mida,  by    Agostino  Caraccll— 9,    the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  St.  John, 
St.  Anne,  and  Joseph  in  the  back-ground, 
by  Raphael!!— 10,  the  Madonna,  the 
Infant  Saviour,  and  St.  John,  by  Ra- 
phael!—11,  Portraits  of  the  Dukd  of 
Urbino  and  Bramante,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto!- 12,  Leo  X.  seated  between  Car- 
dinals Luigi  de'  Rossi,  and  Giulio  de* 
Medici,  by  Raphael!— 13,  Alcides    be- 
tween Vice  and  Virtue,  by  Annibale 
Caracci!— 14,    Portrait    of    Cardinal 
Passerini,  by  Raphael— 16,  the  Transfl- 
ffuration,  by  Giovanni  Bellino— 17,  a 
Sketch  of  Paul  III.,  etc.  by  Titian— 18, 
the  Holy  Family  and  St.  John,  by  Sebas- 
tlano  del  Piombo— 19, Portrait  of  aCar- 
dinai,  by  Velasquez— 20,  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo 
—22,  Venus  and  a  Satyr,  by  Annibale 
Caracci— 24,  the  Assumption  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by    Fra  Bartolommeo— 25,  a 
large  Landscape,  by  Claude  1 1— 26,  a 
Pietd,  by  Annibale  Caraccll— 27,  St. 
John  contemplating  the  Saviour  white 
asleep,  painted  in  tempera,  by  Parml-  ^ 
gtanino— 28,  the  Magdalene,  by  Goer- 


(')  ExoeHent  Modds,  in  cork,  of  the 
Temples,  Basilica,  etc.  at  Pxstuin,  and 
likewise  of  other  ancient  Edifices  in  Magna 
Graeeia,  are  placed  in  one  of  these  rooms. 

(>)  Persons  who  wish  to  make  Sketches, 
eiflKT  in  the  Masco  Borbonico  or  at  Pompeii, 
stMokl  apply  for  permission  to  his  Exciilency 
the  Minister  of  the  Casa  Reale,  al  Palazzo 
Veccbio. 

P)  The  Canonico  Don  Andrea  di  Jorio  has 
pid[>lished,  for  the  ose  of  Travellers,  an 
<^ot  Pocket  Map  of  Naples,  subjoined  to  a 
IJit  of  every  thing  best  worth  notice  there; 
uid  persons  who  wish  flbr  a  more  detailed 
accoant  wooldfinditiathe  "  Naples' Giiide»*' 
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ciDo~29,  Portrait  of  Paul  III.,  by  Titian 
—31,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Gorregglo!— 32,  the  Madonna  del  Co- 
niglioyhj  Correggio! — 33,  the  Angelo 
eustode^  by  Doroenlchifio!!~34,  Por- 
trait of  Columbus,  by  Parmigianino  I — 
35,  the  Magdalene,  by  Titian~36, 
Bana#,  by  Titian !!— -^8,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, sketched  from  Michael  Angelo's 
celebrated  picture  upon  this  subject,  by 

.  Marcello  Yenustii  Among  the  paintings 
in  the  other  Apartments  are— Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  SaWator 
Rosa— a  small  Landscape,  by  Claude- 
two  Portraits,  by  Vandyck!  —  two  Por- 
traits, by  Rembrandt  I— the  Portrait  of 
i  Grandee  of  Spain,  by  Rubens— the 

'^Head  of  an  old  Man,  by  Rubens— St.  Mi- 
chael, by  Lanfranco— CaWary,  by  the 
Cay.  Bernardino  Gatti— St.  Cecilia,  by 
Agostino  Cliracci — Portrait  of  a  Music- 
master, — and  ditto  of  a  Lute-player, 
both  by  Agostino  Caracci— the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  I— 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Sayiour— and 
two  Children  laughing,  by  Parmigianino 
~a  Sea-riew,  by  Vernel — ^two  Portraits, 
by  Laini— the  Madonna  and  Infant  Sa- 
yiour, by  Luini— the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Cesare  da  Sesto— the  Slaughter 
oT  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo  da  Siena, 
fainted  in  1418- Portrait  of  Aleian- 
der  VI.,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo— 
Portrait  of  Americus  Vespucci,  by  Par- 
migianino— the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Saviour,  by  Raphael- Portrait  of  Tl- 
haldeus,  by  Raphael  I— St.  John,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ! ! — the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Sariour,  by  the  same  Artist!!— 
two  large  Frescos,  by  Correggio— and, 
In  the  first  Cabinet,  Cartoons,  by  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Angelo,  etc.(<) 
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This  Gallery  likewise  contains  some 
of  the  Ashes  which  penetrated  into  the 
Cellar  of  the  Villa  of  Diomedes:  and 
which  still  retain  the  impression  of  part 
of  a  Human  Form;  supposed,  from  the 
necklace  and  bracelets  of  gold  found  on 
the  Skeleton  of  the  person  whose  corpse 
made  this  Impression,  to  haye  been  the 
Mistress  of  the  Villa:  her  skull  Is 
presenred  in  the  same  case  with  the 
ashes.(>) 

The  Museum  is  usually  open  to  the 
Public  from  eight  in  the  Morning  till 
two  In  the  afternoon,  festivals  and  gala 
days  eicepted ;  and  foreigners  usually 
give,  to  each  Custode,  from  two  to  sii 
carllnl,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
party  he  attends,  and  the  trouble  he 
takes  in  eiplaining  things:  but  they  are 
not  expected  to  repeat  these  fees  every 
time  they  visit  the  Museum. 

Persons  who/ purchase  Finali^s  excel- 
lent account  of  the  Gallery  of  Sculpture 
are  net  expected  to  ^Ive  any  fee  below 
stairs,  except  a  trifle  to  the  door-keeper 
of  this  Gallery;  two  carlini  to  the  Cus- 
tode of  the  Apartment  which  contains 
the  Egyptian  Antiquities;  the  same  sum 
to  the  Custode  of  the  Hall  of  Bronzes; 
and  a  trifle  to  the  Porter  in  the  Vesti- 
bule: and  persons  who  wish  to  dive 
deep  into  the  Antiquities  of  Magna 
GrsBcia  should  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
introduction  to  the  Canonico  Don  An- 
drea dl  Jorio;  who  Is  not  only  a  distin- 
guished Antiquary,  hut  likewise  most 
gentlemanly  and  agreeable,  and  a  kind 
friend  to  British  Travellers.  This  work 
has  been  materially  benefited  by  his 
luminous  publications.(3) 

Palazzo  Reale.{^)  This  Edifice,  erect- 
ed by  the  Count  de  Lemos,  according  to 


published  in  Italian  and  English, by  Sig.  I.  B. 
Ferrari,  Professor  of  Langua^.— A  very 
handsome  4to  Work  Is  now  publishing  in 
numbers  at  Naples,  entitled  Museo  JR.  Bor- 
bonico, which  contains  outline  engravings 
of  the  contents  of  this  Museum,  accompa- 
nied by  erudite  illustrations. 

(4)  It  is  ncessary  to  have  an  order  for  seeing 
the  Palazzo  Reale,  at  Naples,  and  the  other 
royal  residences.  Thefe  orders  must  be 
signed  by  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and 
Foreigners  who  apply  for  them  pay  one 
piastre.  None  of  the  royal  resideaces,  how- 
ever, are  worth  seeing,  except  the  Palace  at 
Naples,  and  that  at  Caserta. 
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the  designs  of  the  Cav.  Fontana,  to 
whose  taste  it  does  honour,  contains 
magnificent  apartments  handsomely 
furnished,  and  enriched  with  fine 
Pictures;  namely,  the  Madonna  of 
Monte  Gassino,  by  Raphael— the  Car- 
dinal Virtues,  copied  from  Raphael  by 
Annibale  Caracci— Orpheus,  by  Garavag- 
gio — Ghrist  disputing  with  the  Doctors, 
by  the  same  master;  etc.,  etc.  Here 
likewise  is  a  Hall  hung  round  with 
Portraits  of  the  Viceroys  of  Naples,  by 
Massimo  and  Paolo  Malteis ;  and  a  hand- 
some Chapel  with  an  Altar  of  agate, 
,  lapis-lazuli,and  other  precious  marbles. 

The  Residence  of  Prince  Leopoldo, 
which  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  contains  the  finest  Collection  of 
Pictures  in  Naples. 
/  Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco.  The  found- 
^^  ations  of  this  Edifice  were  laid  in  the 
Piazza  Reale,  during  the  year  1817.  It 
may  be  called  a  triple  Church.  The 
largest  of  the  three,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  is'  a  Rotondo,  covered 
by  a  Dome  of  very  extensive  dimensions. 
The  two  minor  Churches  are  likewise 
surmounted  by  Domes;  and  Colonnades 
and  Statues  ornament  the  exterior  of 
the  Edifice. 
ty  Chiesa  diS,Ferdinando.  This  Church 
^  is  richly  adorned  with  marbles;  and  the 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave,  the  Cupola,  and  its 
Angles,  «re  embellished  with  the  best 
Frescos  of  Paolo  Mattcis.  The  Statues 
of  David  and  Moses,  in  one  of  the  Cha- 
pels, are  by  Vaccaro, 
\y  Castello  JVttoro—a  Fortress,  begun  in 
1283,  according  to  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vanni Pisano,  but  not  completed  till 
1546,  contains  the  Arsenal,  and  a 
Triumphal  Arch,  built  in  honour  of  Al- 
phonso  of  Arragon. 

i^astello  delV  Uovo,  This  wa3  once  a 
V-     Villa  belonging  to  Lucullus;  but  Wil- 
liam I.,  second  King  ofNaples^converted 
it  into  a  royal  residence.    It  derives  its 
name  from  its  shape. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Maria  del  Parto,  The 
ground  on  which  this  Edifice  stands  was 
given  by  Frederic  II.,  of  Arragon,  to  his 
Secretary,  Sannazzaro;  and  bebind  the 
high  altar  is  the  Tomb  of  that  great  Poet, 
by  Pogglbonzi,  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
scholars.  The  ornaments  ^re  too  nu- 
merous; but  the  composition  is  good, 
and  the  Rassi-rilievi,  allusive  to  the  Pis- 
catory Eclogues,  and  other  writings  of 


Sannazzaro,  are  finely  executed.  On 
the  sides  of  the  Monument  are  Statues 
of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  now  called  David 
and  Judith ;  and  on  th^  top  is  the  Bust 
of  Sannazzaro,  with  his  Arcadian 
name,  Actius  SinceruSj  placed  be- 
tween two  weeping  Genii.  The  inscrip- 
tion, ' 

"Da  sncrocineri  flores.    Hie  ille  Maroni, 
Sincerus,  Musa,  proximus  et  tumalo,** 

is  by  Cardinal  Bembo. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Brigida,  Here  is  the 
Tomb  of  Giordano,  and  a  Cupola  paint- 
ed by  that  distinguished  artist. 
^Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentinu 
This  Edifice,  built  by  a  scholar  of  Mi- 
chael Angeio's,  is  reputed  to  be  iai  fine 
specimen  of  architecture. 

Chiesa^  delV  Incoronata.  Here  are 
remains  of  Paintings  by  Giotto. 

Chiesa  della  Pietd  de'  Torchini.  This 
Church  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  Al- 
tar-piece, by  Soli  men  e,  and  a  beautiful 
Painting  in  the  Lantern  of  its  Cupola,  by 
Giordano ! 

Chiesa  di  5.  Maria  la  Nova.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  St.  Michael,  attributed  to 
Buonarroti. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  di  Monteoliveto, 
Here  are  curious  Statues,  in  creta  cotf a,  < 
by  Modanino  dt  Modena,  representing 
illustrious  Characters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  :  and  that  called  Joseph  of  Ari- 
raathea  is,  in  fact,  the  Portrait  of  San- 
nazzaro. This  Church  also  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Purification,  by  Yassari 
(who  likewise  painted  the  Sacristy) ;  an 
Assumption,  by  Pinturicchio ;  and  one 
of  the  best  Organs  in  Italy. 

Chiesa  del  Gesi$  Nuovo,  or  Trinitd\/ 
Maggiore.  This  Church,  one  of  thc*^ 
finest  at  Naples,  was  built  according  to 
the  designs  of  Novello  di  S.  Lucano  :  it 
has  suffered  considerably  from  earth- 
quakes: by  one  of  which  the  Cupola, 
painted  by  Lanfranco,  was  destroyed, 
the  four  Evangelists  excepted*  The  other 
Paintings  in  the  present  Cupola  are  by 
Paolo  Ma  tteis.  Over  the  Great  Door  is 
a  large  Fresco,  by  Solimene,  represent- 
ing Heliodorus  driven  out  of  the  Tem- 
ple !  The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  was 
likewise  painted  by  Solimene.  The  Cha- 
pel of  S.  fgnazio  is  ornamented  with 
fine  marbles,  and  the  whole  Edifice  In- 
crusted  and  paved  with  the  same.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Trinity  contains  a  Picture 
by  Guercino. 
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ChUsa  di  S.  Chiara.  This  was  origin- 
iliy  an  Italian  Gothic  Structure,  com- 
menced in  1310,  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  Masuccio,  who  likewise  built 
the  Campanile,  which,  though  not  com- 
pleted as  he  purposed,  is  much  admired 
in  point  of  architecture.  The  interior 
of  the  Church  was  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Giotto,  till  the  Regent,  Bario 
Naoyo,  not  understanding  their  merit, 
ordered  them  to  be  covered  with  white- 
wash. During  the  year  1744,  Vacearo 
modernised  the  Nave,  which  was,  at  the 
same  time,  beautifully  paved  with  rare 
marbles,  and  embellished  with  a  Ceil- 
ing, painted  by  Sebastiano  Conca  and 
Francesco  La  Mura  :  that  part  which 
represents  S.  Chiara  putting  the  Sara- 
cens to  flight,  is  by  the  last-named  art- 
ist, and  a  work  of  great  merit :  he  like- 
wise painted  the  Picture  placed  above 
the  high  altar,  near  which  are  two  flut- 
ed Columns;  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, that  on  the  left  was  brought  from 
Solomon's  temple. 

One  of  the  Chapels  contains  a  Picture 
by  Lanfranco;  and,  in  another,  some 
Paintings  by  Giotto  are  still  remaining. 
The  Bassi-rilievi  over  the  Great  Door 
deserve  attention.  (0 

Chiesa diS,  Giovanni Maggiore.ThH 
Edifice  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Tem- 
ple which  was  erected  by  Adrian  to 
his  favourite,  Antinous.  It  was  con- 
secrated by  Conttantine  and  St.  Helena 
to  St.  John  Baptist ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  antiquity,  a  Tomb  which  it 
tontains  has  been  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of«Parthenope's  Sarcopha- 
gus. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Salvatore,  or  Gesu  Vec- 
ckio»  Here  are  Paintings  by  Marco  di 
Siena,Francesco  La  Mura,  Solimene,  etc. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Domenico  Maggiore, 
This  Church  contains  an  Annunciation, 
attributed  to  Titian  :and  a  fine  Paint- 
ing, attributed  to  Caravagglo,  of  the 
Flagellation.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Sacris- 
ty is  ornamented  with  a  Painting  of  S. 
Domenico  in  glory,  by  Solimene !  The 
Convent  belonging  to  Ibis  Church  for- 
merly comprised  the  University;  whose 

(>}  This  Church  likewise  contains  an 
el^nt  Latin  Epitaph  in  memory  of  a  young 
Lady,  who  died  on  the  day  destined  for  her 
nuptials. 

(«)  No  Invalid  sbculd  attempt  to  visit  tbece 


Professors    taaght  their  Scholars  in 
vaults  underground. 

Chiesa  dello  Spirito  Santo,  This  is  a 
fine  edifice  in  point  of  architecture; 
and  contains  a  painting,  by  Francesco 
La  Mura,  which  represents  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  delta  Sanitd. 
Here  are  good  Pictures,  by  Giordano, 
Bernardino  Siciliano,  Andrea  Vacearo, 
and  Agostino  Beltrano.  This  Church 
leads  to  the  Catacombs ;  as  likewise  do 
the  Churches  of  S.  Severino,  and  S.  Gen- 
naro  de'  Poveri.  The  Catacombs  of  Na- 
ples are  said  to  be  much  larger  than 
those  of  Rome :  it  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  ascertain  this ;  it  being  impossible 
to  penetrate  far  into  them.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they  were, 
like  the  Roman  Catacombs,  Public  Bu- 
rial-places, formed  originally  by  exca- 
vations made  in  search  of  pozzolana.  (>) 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara-^ 
worth  observation,  as  it  contains  a  Go- 
thic Tomb,  immensely  large,  of  Ladis- 
laus,  King  of  Naples;  another  of  Gio- 
vanni Caracciolo,  and  some  fine  Sculp- 
ture in  the  Vico  Chapel. 

Chiesa  de*  SS.  Apostoli.  This  Church, 
erected  on  the  Site  of  a  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury, and  consecrated  to  the  Apostles, 
by  Constantine,  was  rebuilt  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  adorned  with 
particularly  fine  Frescos.  The  Ceiling 
of  the  great  Nave  and  Choir,  the  five 
Pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  latter,  and 
the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  are  by  Lan- 
franco !  as  likewise  are  the  Ceilings  of 
the  small  Chapels ;  and  the  large  and 
beautiful  Fresco  over  the  Great  Door  is, 
by  some  authors,  attributed  to  the  same 
master.  The  Cupola  was  painted  by 
Benasca,  and  the  Lunettes  are  the  work 
of  Solimene  and  Giordano ;  the  latter  of 
whom  has  likewise  ornamented  the 
Cross  with  four  Paintings  representing 
the  Annunciation !  the  Nativity !  the 
Birth  of  the  Madonna !  and  the  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple4  The  High  Altar  is 
richly  embellished  with  precious  mar- 
bles ;  and  the  Filomarini  Chapel  ( great 
part  of  which  was  executed  after  the 

subterranean  repositories  ;  the  investigation 
of  which  cannot  be  wholesome,  even  for 
persons  in  health;  all  the  unhappy  sufferers 
during  the  last  Plague  having  been  throvira 
in  here. 
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designs  ofGuido,  byCalandro  da  Yer- 
celli)  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  Basso- 
rilievo,  by  Fiamingo,  representing  a 
Concert  of  Children! !  Opposite  to  this 
Chapel  is  that  of  the  Conception,  richly 
decorated  with  precious  marbles,  and 
embellished  with  Paintings  by  Solimene 
and  Marco  di  Siena. 

Arcivescovato,  This  Cathedral,  com- 
monly called  La  Chiesa  di  S.  Gennaro, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Naples,  is  a  Tuscan- 
Gothic  Edifice,  built  by  Niccol6  Pisano: 
but  the  ancient  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
Santa  Restituta,  was  erected,  during 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  upon  the  Site 
of  a  Temple  of  Apollo.  Charles  I.,  of 
Anjou,  began  the  new  Cathedral,  which 
was  finished  in  1299  :  but  being  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  was  rebuilt 
by  Alphonso  I,  The  outside  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and  ornamented 
with  two  Columns  of  porphyry.  The 
inside  is  not  splendid ;  though  support- 
ed by' upward  of  a  hundred  Columns  of 
Egyptian  granite,  African  marble,  etc.» 
taken  from  the  Temples  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo.  The  Font,  placed  near  the  great 
Door,  on  the  left,  is  an  ancient  Vase  of 
Basalt,  adorned  with  the  attributes  of 
Bacchus  (decorations  not  very  appro- 
priate to  a  Christian  Temple.)  The  High 
Altar,  made  according  to  the  designs 
of  Cav.  Posi-,  is  composed  of  precious 
marbles,  and  ornamented  with  two  An- 
tique Candelabra  of  jasper.  Under  the 
high  altar  is  a  Subterranean  Chapel 
called  /{  Soccqrso,  which  contains  the 
relics  of  S.  Gennaro ;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a  remaining  part  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo.  This  Chapel  is  incrusted  ^ith 
white  marble,  supported  with  Columns 
of  the  same ;  and  likewise  embellished 
withBassi-rilievi^inthe  arabesque  style. 
Before  the  altar  is  a  Statue  of  the  Foun- 
der of  the  Chapel,  Cardinal  Caraffa,  at- 
tributed to  Michael  Angelo.  Adjoining 
to  the  present  Cathedral  is  the  ancient 
Church  ofS.  Restituta  ;  which,  though 
in  part  destroyed,  still  contains  Columns 
probably  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Apol- 
lo, and  some  Mosaics  of  the  time  of 
Constantine.  In  the  modern  Cathedral, 
and  situated  opposite  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Restituta,  is  the  Chapel  of  S,  Gen- 
naro^ called  11,  Tesoro,  and  built  in 

(*)  Domenichino  began  to  paint  the  Cupola, 
but  died  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 


consequence  of  a  vow,  made  by  the  city 
of  Naples  during  the  Plague  of  1526. 
The  entrance  to  this  Chapel  is  through 
a  magnificent  Bronze  Door,  adorned 
with  fine  Columns  of  rare  marble,  and 
Statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
interior  of  the  edifice  is  a  R'otondo,  em- 
bellished with  a  Cupola,  painted  by 
Lanfranco ! !  (0  and  supported  by  forty- 
two  Corinthian  Columns  of  broccatello ; 
between  which,  on  festivals,  are  placed 
thirty-six  silver  Busts  of  Saints,  executed 
by  Finelli;  and  eighteenBusts  in  bronze, 
by  other  artists.  Over  the  high  altar 
is  a  Statue  of  S.  Gennaro  in  the  act  of 
blessing  the  people ;  and  likewise  a  sil- 
ver Tabernacle,  containing  the  Head  of 
the  Saint,  and  two  small  Vessels  filled 
with  his  Blood,  supposed  to  hare 
been  collected  by  a  Neapolitan  Lady- 
during  his  martyrdom.  Here  also  is  a 
Picture  of  S.  Gennaro  coming  out  of 
the  Furnace, by  Spagnoletto.  The  Paint- 
ing in  the  large  Chapel,  to  the  right  of 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Domenichino ! — as 
are  the  Arches  and  Angles  of  the  Ceiling, 
and  the  Pictures  in  three  of  the  small 
Chapels.    • 

The  Ceremony  of  liquifying  the  blood 
of  S.  Gennaro  takes  place  three  times  a- 
year;  namely,  in  May,  September,  and 
December;  and  is  an  interesting  sight  to 
Foreigners:  if  it  liquify  quickly,  the  joy 
expressed  by  the  Neapolitans  is  great ; 
but  if  there  be  any  unexpected  delay, 
the  tears,  prayers,  and  cries,  are  exces- 
sive; as  the  non-performance  of  this  mi- 
racle is  supposed  to  announce  some 
dreadful  impending  calvnity. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri  de'  PP. 
Gerolimini.  This  is  one  of  the  hand^ 
somest  Churches  at  Naples;  the  outside 
being  cased  with  marble;  the  inside 
lined  with  the  same,  and  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  twelve  magnificent  Co- 
lumns of  granite.  The  Pavement  is 
marble,  and  very  elegant :  and  the  High 
Alt^ar  is  composed  of  agate,  sardonyx, 
jasper,  lapis-lazuli,  mother  of  pearl,  etc. 
Here  also  are  fine  Paintings  in  the  Angles 
of  the  Cupola;  a  celebrated  though 
much-damaged  Fresco,  above  the  Great 
Door,  by  Giordano,  representing  our 
Saviour  chasing  the  Buyers  and  Sellers 
from  the  Temple ;  over  the  fifth  altar, 

work; which,  from  motives  of  envy,  was 
obUtcratod  by  Lanfranco. 
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on  the  rigbt»  Santa  Teresa  with  her  Car- 
melites at  the  foot  ofaCrocifii,  by  the 
Mme  artist ;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
8.  Francesco,  byGuido.  The  Chapel  of 
8.FiIippo  Neri  is  richiy  decorated ;  and 
coDtains,  in  its  Cupola,  a  Painting,  by 
Solimene»  which  represents  the  Saint  in 
glory;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
high  altar  is  another  Chapel,  the  Cupola 
of  which  was  painted  by  Simonelli,  the 
subject  being  Judith  showing  the  Head 
of  Holofemes  to  his  army.  The  Chapel 
ofS.  Alessio  contains  a  Picture  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona;  and  in  the  Sacristy  are 
PaiDtiDgs  attributed  to  Guido,  Domeni- 
cbino,  Spagnoletto,  etc.  The  Ceiling  is 
by  Giordano. 

Ckiesadi S.Paolo  de'  PP.  Teatini. 
This  stately  Edifice  stands  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  Temple,  erected  by  Julius 
Tarsus,  Tiberius's  Freedman ;  who  con- 
secraledit  to  Castor  and  Pollui.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  portico  of  this 
Temple  remained  till  the  earthquake  of 
.  1688;  but  n^w,  only  two  Columns  and 
the  Entablature  are  entire.  These  noble 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  two  Bases  of  other 
columns,  and  the  Trnnks  of  the  Statues 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  (recumbent  figures 
half  buried  in  the  wall)  are  on  the  out- 
sideofthe  Church ;  the  interior  of  which 
Is  elegantly  incrusted  with  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  Paintings  by  Soli- 
I  Dene,  Massimo,  etc.  The  Frescos  on 
I  the  Ceiling,  by  Corenzio,  were  originally 
^e,  though  now  much  injured ;  but  that 
above  the  Great  Door  is  in  good  preser- 
valipn.  TheSacristy  contains  the  chefs- 
(Tsuvreorsolimene;  and  the  Cloisters 
of  the  adjoining  Convent  are  supported 
I^T antique  Columns,  and  built  upon  the 
Mle  of  aw  ancient  Theatre ^  where  Nero 
first  exhibited  in  public;  because  he 
deemed  it  less  derogatory  to  imperial 
grandeur  to  act  with  the  awkwardness 
o/»  Beginner  in  one  of  the  Grecian  Ci- 
tieS)  than  in  his  own  Capital. 

CUtia  di  S.  Maria  Maggtor^.  This 
Chorch  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Diana ;  and  has 
a  well-painted  Ceiling. 

Chiie$adiS.  Pietro  a  Majella.  The 
Celling  of  the  Nave  is  finely  painted  by 
Calabresel 

y  Cappella  diS.  Severe.    This  Chapel, 

r  theMausoleum  of  the  Sangro  family,  and 

<'alled  S.  Maria  delta  Piet5,  is  a  singular 


Edifice,  decorated  with  rare  marbles, 
and  surrounded  with  Arches;  each  of 
which  contains  a  Sarcophagus,  and  a 
statue  of  one  of  the  Princes  of  Sangro: 
attached  to  every  adjoining  pilaster  ij 
the  Tomb  of  the  Princess  who  was  wife 
to  the  Prince  in  the  Arch;  each  being 
ornamented  with  a  Statue  representing 
the  most  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  Lady 
in  the  Tomb.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able Statnes  is  that  of  Modesty,  cover- 
ed from  head  to  foot  with  a  veil ;  through 
which,  however,  the  features  are  clearly 
discernible.  The  sculptor  was  Corra- 
dini.  Vice  undeceived  is  likewise  a  re- 
markable work;  it  represents  a  Uan 
caught  in  a  net,  and  struggling  to  ei- 
tricate  himself,  by  aid  of  the  Genius  of 
Good  Sense  I  the  sculptor  was  Queirolo. 
Here,  likewise,  is  a  dead  Christ  covered 
with  a  veil,  which  seems  damped  by  the 
sweat  of  Death  II  The  sculptor  was  Giu- 
seppe San  Martino ;  and  all  these  works 
peculiarly  merit  notice  froni  being  ori- 
ginal: as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
seem  to  have  attempted  showing  the 
face  and  form  with  distinctness  through 
a  veil.  The  Chapel  has  suffered  severely 
from  earthquakes. 

•  Chiesa  delta  SS.  Annuneiata.  This 
Edifice,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  rebuilt  in  1782,  according  to  the 
designs  of  the  Cav.  Vanvitelli,  is  one  of 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  architecture  at  Naples.  The  Columns 
by  which  it  is  supported,  forty-four  in 
number,  are  all  of  while  marble.  The 
Prophets  in  the  Angles  'of  the  Cupola 
are  by  FIschietti;  to  whose  pencil  they 
do  honour.  The  Pictures  which  adorn 
the  High  Altar,  and  those  of  the  Cross, 
are  by  Francesco  La  Mura.  A  Chapel 
on  the  right,  near  the  high  altar,  is  or- 
namented with  a  beautiful  Pietd,  by 
Spagnoletto :  and  another  Chapel,  near 
the  Great  Door,  contains  a  Picture  of 
tbeMTadonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Cherubs, 
the  last  of  which  are  finely  executed. 
The  Ceilings  of  the  Sacristy  and  Tesoro 
are  painted  by  Corenzio ;  and  the  Presses 
exhibit  the  Life  of  our  Saviour  curiously 
sculptured  in  wood  (some  parts  being 
gilt),  by  Giovanni  di  Nola. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Carmine— svh 
perl>ly  embellished  with  rare  marbles; 
and  containing  Paintings  by  SoUmene 
Giordano,  and  Paok)  Matteis. 
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ChiB$a  diS,  Martino.  (> )  This  Gbarch> 
whlcbonce  belonged  to  the  magnificent 
Certosini  Convent,  now  the  Asylum  of 
Military  Invalids,  was  built  after  the 
designs  of  the  Gav.  Fansaga,  and  is 
more  splendid  and  beautiful  than  any 
other  sacred  edifice  at  Naples :  indeed, 
it  may  vie  with  every  church  existing, 
in  the  excellence  of  its  paintings,  and 
the  value  of  its  marbles  and  precious 
stones.  Above  the  Principal  Entrance 
is  a  Picture,  by  Massimo,  representing 
our  Saviour  dead,  and  attended  by  the 
Madonna,  the  Magdalene,  and  St.  John. 
The  Ceiling  and  upper  part  of  the  Walls 
of  the  Nave  were  painted  by  Lanfranco, 
except  the  Twelve  Prophets,  by  Spagno- 
letto,  which  are  particularly  fine  II  and 
the  Figures  of  Moses  and  Elias  by  the 
same  artist.  The  Choir  is  beautiful; 
and  exhibits  Paintings  on  the  Ceiling, 
begun  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,  and  finish- 
ed by  Berardino.  The  unfinished  Pic- 
ture of  the  Nativity,  immediately  behind 
the  High  Altar,  is  by  Guide,  who  did  not 
live  to  complete  it  :  the  other  Pictures 
are  by  Massimo,  I^anfranco,  and  Spa- 
gnoletto ;  that  of  our  Saviour  adminis- 
tering the  Communion  *(  by  Spagnoletto), 
and  that  of  the  Crucifixion  (by.  Lan- 
franco), are  much  admired.  The  High 
Altar  is  splendidly  adorned ;  as  likewise 
are  the  Altars  of  the  Chapels.  That 
consecrated  to  St.  Bruno  contains  a  fine 
Altar-piece,  etc.,  by  Massimo— another 
Chapel  is  finely  painted  by  Matteis— an- 
other by  Soli mene—an other  is  embel- 
lished with  three  good  Pictures :  name- 
ly, St.  John  baptizing  our  Saviour,  by 
Carlo  Maratta.!  St.  John  preaching,  by 
Matteis ;  and  the  Decapitation  of  the 
Saint,  by  Massimo.  These  Chapels  are 
likewise  rich  in  Sculpture.  The  Sa- 
cristy contains  a  Ceiling  beautifully 
painted  by  the  Cav.  d*Arpino— Presses 
ornamented  with  Mosaics  made  of  wood, 
and  executed  in  a  masterly  style  by  a  Ger- 
man Monk,  in  1620— a  fine  Picture  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  the  Madonna, 
the  Magdalene,  and  St.  John,  by  the  Cav. 

(0  The  Church  of  S.  Martino  stands  near  the 
Oastello  di  S.  Elmo,  on  the  hill  called  Monte 
Vomero,  which  rists  above  the  City  of  Naples. 
To  persons  who  walk,  the  distance  is  iocon- 
siderable ;  though,  from  the  steepness  of  Ibe 
QEoeat,  and  almost  innumerable  steps  which 
compose  the  foot-wayj  this  walk  is  fatigu- 


d\4r  pino--St.  Peter  denying  our  Saviour, 
by  Caravaggio !  I— and  our  Saviour  ta- 
ken  up  the  Holy  Stairs  to  the  house  of 
Pilate,  by  Massimo  and  Yiviani.  The 
Ceilingand  Arches  ofthe  Tesoro  are  bv 
Giordano !  and  above  the  Altar,  which 
exhibits  magnificent  precious  stones,  is 
a  Painting  of  our  Saviour  dead,  with 
the  Madonna,  the  Magdalene,  St.  John, 
etc.,  a  highly  celebrated  work,  consi- 
dered as  the  masterpiece  of  Spagno- 
letto !  1 1  The  Council  Hall  contains  a 
Ceiling  painted  by  Corenzio— the  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church,  ten  in  number,  by 
Paolo  Fignolio— and  the  Flagellation, 
by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino  I  The  next  Apart- 
ment contains  the  History  of  St.  Bruno 
round  the  Walls;  with  sacred  subjects 
on  the  Ceiling,  by  Corenzio !  The  Cor- 
ridors of  the  adjoining  Convent  are  com- 
posed of  marble  supported  by  Columns 
of  the  same ;  and  the  view  from  the  in- 
terior of  this  proudly-situated  Edifice 
is  enchanting.  Immediately  below  the 
Conventual  Garden  lies  the  large  flat- 
roofed  City  of  Naples ;  whose  streets  ap- 
pear like  narrow  footpaths ;  while  the 
buzz  of  the  inhabitants,  looking  like 
pigmies,  and  the  noise  of  the  carriages, 
which  seem  no  larger  than  children's 
toys,  are  with  difficulty  distinguishable. 
On  one  side  is  Capodimonte,  and  the 
rich  Neapolitan  Campania:  on  another 
rise  the  majestic  mountains  of  the 
Apennine,  with  Vesuvius  in  their  front; 
while  on  another  lies  the  wide-stretch- 
ing Bay  of  Naples,  bordered  by  Portici, 
Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  Torre  dell* 
Annunziata  on  the  left,  and  by  Nisida, 
Pozzuoli,  Baja,  and  the  Promontory  of 
Miseno  on  the  right:  and  in  Strabo's 
time,  when  the  shores  of  the  Bay  were, 
according  to  his  report,  so  thickly  lined 
with  towns,  villas,  and  temples,  that  the 
whole  presented  the  appearance  of  one 
continued  city,  this  prospect  must  have 
been  rich  and  beautiful  beyond  con- 
ception. It  is  now  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  from  that  part  of  the  Con- 
ventual Garden  called  The  Belvedere.{*) 

ing.  The  coach-road  is  circuitous,  but  good. 

(>)The  abominable  Neapolitan  custom  of 
throwing  dead  bodies,  without  coffins,  into 
burial-places  under  the  Churches,  renders 
those  which  are  most  used  as  receptacles  for 
the  Dead,  dangerous  to  the  Living. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  Churches 
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Castello  S.  flmo^a  Fortress,  ori- 
giBallydeDOQiinated  S.  Ermo,  and  after- 
wards S.  Erasmo,  was  begun  by  the 
Nonnans;  aod  is  chiefly  formed  out  of 
ao  immense  roc]c*said  to  be  hewn  into 
subterranean  apartmeots  which  extend 
to  the  Castello  Nuovo.  Charles  Y.  made 
it  into  a  Citadel.(0 

On  the  road  from  Naples  to  the  Church 
ofS.  Martino  is  tAa  Villa  Floridiana, 
which  Travellers  usually  visit :  and 
about  four  miles  distant  from  S.  Elmo, 
on  a  lofty  Hill»  stands  the  Church  of  the 
CamaldoU;  which  commands  a  most 
extensive  View,  and  is  embellished  with 
Paistings  by  Calabrese,  Baroccio,  etc. 

Albergo  de'  Poveri.  This  immense 
and  magnificent  building  (not  yet  fi- 
nished) is  an  Asylum  for  Orphans  and 
Children  whose  parents  cannot  afford 
to  give  them  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion. Here  the  boys  are  Instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  engraving, 
the  elements  of  the  mathematics,  etc. ; 
and  the  Girls  in  sewing,  spinning,  weav- 
ing linen,  knitting,  and  other  things 
usefal  to  the  poor. 

Naples  contains  several  Theatres.  The 
Teatro  Reale  di  San  Carlo,  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  Opera-house  in  Italy, 
was  so  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  during 
the  year  1815,  that  nothing  but  the 
party  walls,  and  front  of  the  building, 
remained  :  eleven  months  afterwards, 
however,  this  Theatre  rose  from  its 
ashes,  ornamented  with  even  more  than 
its  original  splendour;  and  exhibiting 
six  rows  of  boxes,  a  parterre  capable  of 
accommodating  six  hundred  and  se- 
venty-four persons  seated,  and  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  standing; a  stage, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  immense : 
spacious  corridors;  excellent  stairs; 
and  an  adjoining  edifice,  called  the  Ri- 
dotto,  which  comprises  ball-rooms, 
eating-rooms,  and  apartments  for  gam- 
ing; the  last  were  constantly  open, 
night  and  day,  till  the  Revolution;  from 

least  objectionable  on  the  above-mentioned 
account,  should  confine  themselves  to  Santa 
Maria  del  Parto;  S.  Martino;  Trioiti  Mag- 
giore ;  Santa  Cbiara ;  S.  Domenico  Maggiore ; 
S.  Hatia  della  Pietil;  S.  PaoTo;  S.  Filippo 
Neri;  S.  Gennaro;  the  Nuoziata;  and  the 

SS.  Apostoli. 

(>)  The  Hill  on  whidi  this  Fortress  stands 
was  anciently  called  ErmOf  from  a  Phceni- 
dan  word  signifying  high  and  sublime ;  and 


which  period  they  have  been  shut  up. 
The  Teatro  Reale  delFondo  is  another 
Opera-house,  smaller  than  San  Carlo, 
but  handsome.  The  Teatro  de'  Fio- 
rentini,  and  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  are 
appropriated  to  Buna  Operas  and  Plays. 
The  Teatro  diSanFerdinandoislarget 
than  any  other,  except  San  Carlo.  The 
Teatro  della  Fenice,  and  the  Teatro 
di  San  Carlino,  are  very  small,  but 
much  frequented  on  account  of  Pul- 
cinella,{^)  who  exhibits  in  these  Thea- 
tres; and  is  a  character  peculiarnow  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,and,  apparently, 
of  Grecian  origin :  his  performances 
are  highly  amusing  to  Persons  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Neapolitan  dialect.  The 
Teatro  della  Fenice,  and  the  Teatro 
di  San  Carlino,  are  usually  open  twice, 
during  twenty-four  hours.  The  Theatres 
Royal  are  opened  alternately;  because 
the  same  singers,  dancers,  and  musi- 
cians, belong  to  both. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
Villa  Reale;  the  Chiaja;  the  Giardtno 
Botanico,  made  by  the  French,  and  si- 
tuated in  the  Foria,  on  the  way  to  the 
Campo  Marzo,  also  made  by  the  same 
nation;  who  likewise  constructed  a 
Road  called  by  them  Strada  Napoleone, 
which  extends  from  Naples  to  Capodi- 
monte;  and  is  a  magnificent  and  par- 
ticularly beneficial  work,  as  carriages, 
which  could  not  formerly  be  drawn  up 
the  hill  without  four  horses,  now  go 
constantly  with  a  pair;  so  that  this 
beautiful  drive  is  become,  during 
summer,  the  favourite  airing  of  the 
Neapolitans. '  The  Road  begun  by  Mu- 
rat,  and  extending  from  the  Mergellina 
to  the  western  extremity  of  Capo  Coro- 
gtio,  is  likewise  a  beautiful  promenade, 
above  two  miles  in  length,  leading 
toward  Pozzuoli;so  that  persons  who 
visit -that  Town  are  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  go  by  the  old  road,  which 
passes  through  the  Grotto  of  Posi- 
lipo.(3) 

subsequenlly  acquired  the  appellation  of 
S.  Erasmo,  in  consequence  of  a  Chapel  being 
erected  on  its  summit,  and  dedicated  to  that 
Saint. 

(a)  In  Nt'apolitao,  Polecenella. 

(3)  Opposite  to  Capo  Coroglio,  a  narrow 
path  on  the  left  leads  down  to  Reservoirs  for 
Fish,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  belonging  lo 
Vedius  Pollio. 
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atioo  or  an  ancient 
tn,  and  ornamented  hf 
ndance  in  Its  centre 
nmunicates  wtth  tlie 
ritiBhTra  veil  ers  should 
Chapelofthe  Croeelle, 
le;  where  a  Monument 
reded  to  the  memory 
n  Chetwode  Eustace; 
d  animated  author  or 
Tour  through  Italy." 
onsistsora  plain  tablet 
jn  which,  between  two 
figure  (perhaps  rep  re- 
nds in  relief,  leaning, 
tude,  on  a  tomb;  and 
I  stork,  in  the  act  of 


The  ii 


^riptioi 


ndswith  thefollowing 


luld  be  taken  by  Fo- 

ples;  that  of  thoFon- 
ir  the  Largo  del  Cos- 
3t  the  Fontana  dl  S. 
and  its  environs,  Is 
persons  who  do  not 
ire  water  from  one  of 
which  are  supplied  by 
ir  the  risk  ofbetng  at- 
!enlery,  or  some  other 

'  Naples  differs  mate- 
parts  of  theCily.  Per- 
r  a  situation  congenial 
ihonld  reside  in  the 
argo  del  Castello  and 
air  is  tolerably  soft : 
er  of  St.  Lucia,  the  vi- 
united  with  the  d^mp- 

rhicb  the  houses  are 


a  long  UDd  wide  street. 


with  evergreen!  and 
;  upper  end.  a  handsome 
Ihe  Musicians  arc  placed. 

are  made  wilhia  tile  space 
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built,  renders  the  situation  dangerous 
to  invalids,  and  not  very  wholesome 
even  for  persons  in  health.  The  honses 
on  the  Chlaja  are  less  dangerous  Iban 
those  in  the  quarter  of  SI. Lucia,  be- 
cause farther  removed  from  the  tufa 
moiinlaia;  but  their  situation  is  too 
bleak  for  persons  afflicted  with  tender 
lungs.  Pizzofakone  is  who1esome,and 
quiet ;  a  peculiar  advantage  at  Naples. 
The  society  in  thIsCity  is  not  so  good 
as  at  Rome;  neither  ts  the  Carnival  so 
brilliant :  but  the  Festival  of  Santa  Mn- 
'    P\i  de  Grotta,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 


sighti 


iug-C) 


Here  are  several  Hotels, 
derable  number  of  private  Lndging- 
honses;  among  the  former  of  which  are, ' 
The  ¥ittoriii—The  Crocstle— and  Tht 
Gran  Bretagna. 

Mr.  Roskllly,  an  eminent  Euglish  Suf- 

5 eon,  resides  constantly  at  Naples,  as 
oes  Mr.  O'Reilly, Surgeon  to  the  British 
Legation;  and  Mr.  Giordan,  a  Member 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Burgeons  in 
London.  One  or  two  English  Physicians 
usually  reside  there  also. 

The  character  of  the  Neapolitans  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  mistaken  by  Travel- 
lers; who  seem  inclined  to  think  the 
lower  classes  cunning,  rapacious,  iwo- 
fligate.and  cruel ;  and  Ihe  more  eialled 
ignorant,  licentious,  am)  revengefiil : 
this,  bowever,  is  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, true;  for  the  common  people  are 
open-hearted, industrious,  charitable,(>) 
and  though  passionate,  so  fond  of  drol- 
lery, that  a  man  in  the  greatest  rage 
will  suffer  himself  to  be  appeased  by  a 
joke;  and  though  a  Neapolitan  some- 
limes  does  an  injury,  from  the  first  im- 
pulse of  anger,  he  is  not  malicious. 
Those  among  the  common  people  who 
have  mlied  much  withForeigners  are 
expert  in  making  bargains,  and  eager 
to  extort  money;  hut  those  who  have 
lived  cbieOj  among  each  other  dis[day 

of  six  hours.  Ttie  oodc 
Ihe  evening,  and  ends  3l 
ment  is  called  the  Fesi 


rl  besins  al  eight  in 

ma 


among  ■hi'  tower  claBsesoT  Neapcditan*,  who, 
from  motives  of  charity  alone,  adopt  and 
mainlaln  Foundlings;  calling  Ibem  (be 
Chiidrenof  Ihe  Madonna.  Charity,  tiow<ever\ 
i<  a  virtue  Found  among  all  ranks  of  personi 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Magna  Grtecia. 
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D*«Kb  propensities;  and  what  seems 
loindicale  a  good  disposition  Is,  that 
llie;  all  mai  be  soverned  by  kind 
«i>rd£;irtiileacoiilrar;langLiaKenever 
K\3  to  frustrate  its  own  purpose. (') 
Genllemeo  of  llie  church,  law,  and 
anDT,  are  well  educated:  and  in  this 
[fliildit  rank  may  be  round  as  much 
Irae  rrienilEbip,  as  much  sterling  worlh, 
and  IS  ntaay  amiable  cbaraclers,  ai  in 
an] DotioD  whatsoever:  neither  are  ei' 
am|iles  waating,  among  the  nobility,  cf 
lilenti,  eruditioD,  and  moral  virtue; 
ibough  sDchi  for  a  length  of  years,  has 
ita  the  nature  of  (he  Neapolilau  Go- 


vernment, Ibal  persons  eifted  with 
power  (0  distinguish  (heroselves  have 
seldom  ventured  lo  eicrl  it.  Furlher, 
we  should  recoiled  that  Parthenope, 
long  the  envied  prlie  contended  for  by 
Potentates,  and  consequently  accut- 
lomedloa  perpetual  change  of  maslen, 
has  lost  her  natural  energy;  and  is  he- 
come,  not  from  her  fault,  but  her  mis- 
fortune. Irresolute  and  inconstant;  al- 
though she  still  retains  that  quickness 
of  understanding,  and  perfect  clvi- 
llsallon,  for  which  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  have  been,  I^om  ages  imme- 
morial, celebrated. 


ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

Enor^oo  to  Bai«.~Virfil'i  Tomb.— Crolto  of  Potitipo.— Island  of  Ni«da.— Poizuoli.— 
Cxhedral.— Pedettal  oruamented  with  Baul^rDievi,— Temple  of  JupilerS«-3pit. — Pier*  of 
Duaarient  Mole.— MoaleNnovo.— l.ucriDe  Lake.— Lake  Avemns.— Temple  of  Proierpine. 
-4rgllo  of  the  Goacao  Sibvl.- Nero's  Villa  and  Vapour  Balho.— Caur'i  Villa.— Bane.— 
THnple  of  Venus. — Camere  di  Venere. —Public  Balhs.  -  tem  plci  orifercury  and  [Hana  Balana . 
—ViRaofMaritu.-Pitclnteofllorteniiui.— Villa  of  LuGullui.—Pid'inaMlrabite.— Cape  and 
nM«ril(iieDnm.-^>BloClnierclle.— SqwIcrod'Agrippins.- Amphi<heal^corPaIzIIoU.-- 
IIa»IianloCl■m^.— Soiralara.-Scpnli'bral  MonunMiiltorPulcoli.—CicenTs  Villa.— Ana 
Ffjice.- Ancient  Quns.— GrolloofiheSihyltinunue  andCumana.— Tcoipiode'Gigaali.- 
Eunnioo  lo  Ibe  Laked'AflaaDo.- Villaof  Lucullwi.— Ballis  of  $.  Genuano.— Urotla  del 

ClDf.-Jiscia    -         ■■    -  .     .     _. 

— Eiconion  I 


nighl  lo  VeniTic 


W 


discovered.— DescripliUD  of  Ihat  <:ii)'.— Descenl  inio  Ibe  Tbealre.— 
ranioo  to  pontpni.— Uniniction  of  Torre  del  Grtco,  etc  io  1791.— I.easl  faligtuDg 
■MbodofiaeiiigflsauieiL- DiHonryof  IbatCity.— Eicaialions  made  by  the  Freocb.— 
FiMenl  AnrairaDae  of PompeiL—fUijectB  betl  worth  notice  there.— Customs  and  Manner* 
DfllMMixIniM  iimilarlaihoseorihe  Ancient*.— Bicurtion  to  Piesium.— Time  emplOTCd 
IB  |idnf.— Expense.— Ovss-rosld.-lligh-road.-NDcera.— Cava.— Vietri  .—Salerno.— rat- 
flan ;  ila  supposed  Origio.— Walls,  Gale*.  Temples,  etc.— Sonne!  "■  ■  ~  -~"" 
New  Road  made  in  Uw  direction  of  Ihe  Via  i 
— tttkegium. — Venutia.- Ta^eal^m.— 
— ■-- n.  — Oranlo.- Melapopl  am  .-Hera 

"  .— Characi 


Bscumsion  to  »aim. 
Tnniost  convenienl  mode  of  mak- 
iniihis  eicuritlon  is  to  hire  a  caleche, 
From  nine  in  the  morning,  for  eight 
liiHirt,lo  go  loFozinoli,and  wall  (here, 

(')  Some  wrilera  bare  (aid  Ihat,  amoi^  Ibe 
po^Uce  at  Naples,  there  are  forty  thousand 
fiTiaos  termed  ijaaToai  (a  wiwd  derived 
from  llie  Spanish  Laceto,  ragged^  who, 
tuTi<4  no  hwne,  are  compelled  lo  make  the 


tin  wanted.  Having  driven  in  this  car- 
riage to  Ihe  end  of  the  Riviera  diChi^a, 
il  is  usual  to  dismount,  and  walk  loa 
Garden,  where,  situated  on  Ihe  summit 
of  Ihe  arch  of  thai  entry  lo  the  Grotto 

•treet*  Ibeir  *leepliN(-place :  Ihis,  however, 
i*  a  misUke;  tOr,  in  proporlion  b>  Ibe  popu- 
lation, a^ce  are  no)  more  indigent  persiina 
wKhoul  a  bed  a(  Naples,  than  in  olber  cllies 
of  Soulhcrn  Eunqic. 
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ints  tbe City, stands 
I.'  its  shape  appears 
Inder,  with  a  dome, 
lare  base,  and  ten 
r  urns:  these,  how- 
red;  as  likewise  has 
lich  this  Sepulchre 
I  wed,  VirgH'fTomh 
lur  Tollowlng  beaii- 
author  was  asked, 
preferFame  during 
irdeatht"  to  which 

rki4  pnmli  Vult, 


ive  questioned  whe- 
rn  as  Virgil's  Tomb 
lay  not  perliaps  be 
ion  Ihal,  according 
r  Eusebius,  bis  re- 
el from  Brundiisium, 
apolis,and  interred 
wo  miles  Trom  that 
led  by  Pliny  to  have 
r  on  ibe  right  than 
s,  now  occupied  by 
)onatus  asserts  that 
id  on  the  Via  Pa- 
cnrding  to  the  an- 
iccnded  tlie  hill  of 
ot  pass  through  its 
n  in  question  is  cvi- 
■<  to  accnrd  with  the 
Eusebius,  and  the 

contains  this  Tomb 
Bce.it  view:  [')and 
ravellersortendliie 
what  used  to  be  a 
for  the  British  na- 
had  a  consecrated 
pies. 

:e  It  Is  usual  lo  drive 
dT  Posilipo,  closing 
c  3  caleche,  vbile 
ortheGvollo  which 
nd  at  times  damp 
Straho,  Seneca,  f\l- 


andaslt  w 

the  bill  afPausilypus,  to  racllitate  t 
communication  between  Neapolis  and 
Puteoli,  both  ot  which  cities  belonged 
at  one  period  lo  the  Cumaians,  it  seems 
natural  lo  ascribe  this  great  labour  to 
them ;  who  were  accustomed  to  subter- 
ranean works,  judging  hom  their  Tem- 
ple oftbe  Cumtean  sibyl. 

At  the  commencement  or  the  Grotto 
Is  a  Chapel ;  In  the  centre  are  two  large 
funnels  cut  through  the  roof  to  admit- 
light  and  atr ;  and  suspended  over  the 
road  are  lamps,  always  kept  bunting. 
The  lenglh  ot  tbe  Grotto  is  computed  to 
be  two  Ihousand  three  hundred  and  sii- 
teen  Knglish  Teel,  ils  breadlh  twenty 
lwo,and  lis  height  in  the  most  lorty  part 
eighty-nine.  After  emerging  Trom  this 
singular  cavern,  Ihe  road  to  PozzuoU 
passes  (Ac  lilond  of  Nisida,  rormerly 
fle)it,  were  Marcus  Brutus  had  a  Villa  ; 
and  where,  now,  is  the  Lazaretti^  Oa 
arriving  at  Poiitiolt  .(called  by  the 
Greeks,  bitaarehia.  (>)  and,  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans, />ulea(i,it  is  necessary  to  engage 
a  Guide,  a  Boat  Tor  Bain,  etc.,  and  a. 
donkey  lo  go  round  by  land  to  the  Lu- 
erine  Lake  :  a  couple  of  Torches  are 
likewise  requisite  for  (be  subterranean 
part  of  the  eicursion ;  and  may  be  pur* 
chased  at  Pozzuoli  :  and,  while  Iheir 
Boat  is  prcparini;.  Travellers  usually 
visit  the  objects  best  worth  notice    in 

Diccearthia  appears  Trom  Strabo  to 
have  been  a  Cumnan  Colony,  and  the 
Harbour  or  Cum».  During  the  secound 
Punic  war,the  Consul  Fabius  nas  or^ 
dered  to  Tartiry  and  garrison  tbis  Town: 
which,  till  that  period,  had  only  been 
Trequenled  by  the  Romans  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  The  following  year  it 
was  attacked  by  Hannibal  without  suc- 
cess; and  soon  after  grew  into  a  naval 
station  ofconsiderabte  importance.  Tbe 
embassy  from  Carthage.wbich  was  sent 
to  sue  for  peace  at  Ihe  lermlnatioo  of 
tbe  second  Punic  war,  disembarked 
here, and  proceeded  by  land  to  Rome; 
as  did  St.  Paul,  about  two  hundred  and 
Drtv  years  subsequent  to  this  epochs  ; 
and  before  the  commencement  of  his 
journey  to  Borne,  the  great  Apoatle  of 

ipot  can  rihibit  more  dMcrfu)  beauty  than 
IbeHlllDfPosilipo. 
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tbe  Gen  tiles  remained  seven  days  at 
Puteoli,  as  it  was  then  denominated, 
perhaps  from  the  stench  emitted  by  the 
sulphureous  and  aluminous  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood.    Strabo  speaks  of 
Puteoli  as  a  place  of  extensive  com- 
merce,   particularly    connected   with 
Aleiandria,  the  Emporium  of  the  East. 
The  Harbour  of  Puteoli  was  spacious, 
and  of  a  peculiar  construction ;  being 
formed  qP  vast  piles  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar, which,  owing  to  the  strongly  ce- 
menting properties  of  the  latter,  made 
with  sand,  now  called  Poszolann,  be- 
came solid  and  compact  masses  ;«nd 
thus  being  sunk  in  the  sea,  afforded  se- 
cure anchorage  for  any  number  of  ves- 
sels.  This  Barbour  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  <a  conspicuous  Light-house. 
Puteoli  became  a  Roman  Colony  a.  u.  c. 
558 ;  and  wasre-«olonised  by  Augustus, 
and  likewise  by  Nero.    From  Cicero  we 
ieam  thai  it  was  a  Municipium;  and. 
Festus  names  it  among  the  Prasfecturas : 
it  espoused  the  xsause  of  Vespasian  with 
iuch  zeal,  that  it  was  in  consequence 
called  Colania  Fiavia.  Antoninus  Pius 
repaired  the  Barbour  of  Puteoli.    Its 
Cathedral ,  once  a  Temple  consecrated 
to  Augustus,    exhibits    large    square 
stones  joined  together  without  cement, 
and  remains  of  Corinthian  Columns, 
with  an  Architrave,  all  of  which  iippear 
to  hare  belonged  to  the  ancient  £<li- 
fice.    In  the  principal  Piazza  stands  a 
Pedestal  of  white  marble ^  found  in 
1693;  on  which  are  represented  Fi- 
gures in  dasso-rilievo  personifying  the 
fourteen  Cities  of  Asia  Minor,  destroy- 
ed, during  one  nighty  by  an  earthquake, 
la  the  reign  of  Tiberius^  and- rebuilt  by 
that  Emperon    In  the  same  Piazza  is 
an  ancient  Statue,  bearing  the  name  of 
Q.  Flavio  Masio  Egnatio  Lolliano  ;  and 
not  far  distant  is  the  Temple  dedicated 
to  theSun,  under  the  name  ot Jupiter 
Serapi$;(*)  a  magniiicent  Edifice  erect- 
ed during  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
hot  partly  thrown  down,  and-complete- 
ly  buried  by  an  earthquake,  till  the  year 
1750  of  the  Christian  era;  when  it  was 
fortunately  discovered  hy  a  peasant, 
who  espied  the  top  of  one  of  the  Co- 

(OTbis  name  is  probadily  derived  from 
•two  Hebrew  words  denotiog  the  burning 
fire,  or  substance.  See  Pabkhdrst^s  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  7th  edit.  8vo^  p.  316. 


lumns  a  few  inches  above  ground ;  in 
consequence  of  which  an  excavation 
was  begun,  and  the  Temple  displayed 
to  view,  almost  entire  :  indeed,  bad 
those  parts  which  were  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake  been  restored  to 
their  proper  places,  this  Building  would 
have  exhibited  the  most  perfect  and 
one  of  the  noblest  vestiges  of  antiquity 
yet  discovered>-but,  alas  1  the  Kings  of 
Spain  and  Naples,  instead  of  restoring,  or 
even  leaving  things  in  the  state  where- 
in they  were  found,  have  taken  away 
columns,  statues,  alU  in  short,  that  they 
thought  worth  removal :  neither  have 
they  excavated  sufficiently;  as  the  front 
of  the  principal  entrance  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  yet  unburied  :  enough,  how- 
ever, meets  the  eye  to  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  imagiiiable. 
This  Temple  is  a  hundred  andthirty- 
four  English  feet  long,  by  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  wide,  its  form  being 
quadrangular.  Its  Pavement  consists 
of  beautiful  marbles,  with  which  the 
whole  EdUice  appears  to  have  been 
lined: three  of itsColumnsalone remain 
standing;  and  these  have  been  robbed 
of  their  capitals :  each  Shaft  is  one  solid 
piece  of  cipoUino.  Four  flights  of  mar- 
ble steps  led  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
Temple;  which  part  was  sixty-five  feel 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  circular  fonn ;  and 
near  the  Site  of  one  of  the  Flights  of 
Steps  are  two  Rings  of  Corinthian  brass, 
to  which  the  victims  destined  for  slaugh- 
ter were  probably  fastened  :  the  Recep- 
tacles for  their  blood  and  ashes  still 
remain ;  as  do  the  Bathing-rooms,  some 
of  which  are  nearly  perfect.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  and  about  this  Temple, 
added  to  the  circumstance  of  there 
being,  within  its  walls,  upward  of  thir- 
ty Small  Apartments,  several  of  which 
resemble  Baths,  induces  antiquaries  to 
think  the  Sick  and  Infirm  resorted 
hither,  to  bathe  in  consecrated  water, 
wiiich  the  priests  of  Serapis  provided; 
obtaining,  no  doubt,  thereby,  a  consi- 
derable revenue.  (») 

After  having  seen  this  Temple,  Tra- 
vellers usually  embark  in  their  little 
vessel,  and  examine  the  Piers  of  the  ati- 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  i«  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  by  torch-light. 

(>)  The  water  adjoining  to  this  Temple  is 
now  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

a6. 
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iScenI  work,  sup- 
:Diislruc(ed  by  Ihe 
red  by  Ihe  noman 
ich  Caligula  joined 

Then  leaving  on 
ovo  (formed  a.  d. 
Durs,  by  a  volcanic 
BuattD  land  al  the 
etween  which  and 
P)  Agrippa  ojiened 
icalioD,  Torming  of 
t:  and  In  IhU  vici- 
rnus,  the  Tarlarus 
in  Ihe  slith  booii  of 
:e  so  noilous,  (hat 
lo  flyoTer  U,  Ihey 
i)  On  its  banks  are 
.  supposed  lo  have 
sr lo  Proserpli 
ihadyand  beautiful 
il  is  denominated 
oracular  Cumaan 
have  led  from  Vlr- 
;oc)'tus,  Aeberon/s) 

Through  this  Ca- 
Posilipo  in  mlnia- 
Deed  by  torch -light, 
called  tht  Sihylt 
list  or  three  Email 
i  with  Mosaics  ;bul 
Tect  deep  with 
ing  Ihe  Cavern,  Ibe 
llK  donitey  by  land 
n  the  boai.andpro- 
ro'sFrtJo/whereil 
18  Yapovr  Bathii 
,  intensely  hoi,  and 
te :  Ihe  Neapolitai 

rhidi  produced  Monie 
linage  or  Tripcrgale, 
of  Ibe  Lucrine  Lake, 
yod  Ihe  Oygler-bedi 
ehraled  by  Ihe  Lalia 

ly,  a  Ikilpliin,  daring 
,  frequented  (bit  Lake, 
amebyaBoy.  Ibathe 

sb't  bock,  and  cross 


;  and  many  aqualic 


Ihemduring  summer;  and  the  wat«T 
here  boils  an  egg  in  two  mioules.  P) 
On  re-embarking  for  BaiK  (so  called 
rrom  Baius,  a  follower  of  lilysses),  Tra- 
veilers  pass  olAar  Hot  Bath*,  which 
belonged  to  Nero's  Villa :  and  tht  Slepi 
which  led  from  Ihal  Edifice  to  the  sea; 
logelber  wilh  the  Aut'nt  of  Caiar'i 
Villa,  silualed  upon  Ihe  aorth  polDt  of 
the  Bay  of  Bain.  The  first  object  «f  in- 
rerest  which  presents  itself  it  DalK  Is 
Iht  Temple  of  Ytnui  GenitTix;  a  hcau- 
tlful  Buin,  the  outside  ofwhich  is  oi 
gonal,  the  inside  circular.  The  garden 
immediately  behind  this  Temple  con- 
lains  Chambers,  called  Camtrt  di  Ye- 
nare,  which  eihibit  remains  of  si 
Ornaments  finely  eieculed;  and  adjoin- 
ing lo  these  Chambers  are  ituiits  of 
Public  Baths.  In  this  vicinity  stand  tte  I 
Templei  of  lUereury  ami  Diana  Baia-  ] 
nn.'lhefirslorwhlchis  a  circular  Edi-  1 
flee,  nearly  perfect;  with  an  Aperture  ] 
in  its  Dome  simitar  to  that  of  the  Pan-  { 
theon:  the  second  is  a  picturesque 
Buin; and  appears  lo  have  been  beia- 
gonalwilboat;hul,  like  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  circular  wilhln.  Some  writers 
imagine  these  three  Temples,  as  Ihey 
are  now  called,  made  pari  of  the  Public 
Baths.  Alter  having  eiamtned  Ihem, 
Travellers  usually  return  to  their  boat; 
rowing  past  the  Villa  of  Maritu,  and 
the  Piscina  of  IIorUMtus,  Ihe  founda- 
tions of  which  may  still  be  discerned 
under  water,  and  then  re-landing  at 
Bauli,';)  and  ascending  to  lAe  Villaof 
Lticvlliis, whereTiberius expired.    The 

(^1  The  Acheron  was  Ihe  jicherusla  Palui 
of  the  ancients;  oiled,  by  Virgit,  from  tbe 
blackness  of  its  water,  Palut  Tenebroia. 
The  Lake  of  Fusaro  is  Ettaaled  on  the  PaU'lt 
.^(ftefiijJit,iiodalrerfainBeasoni,aTr»iteur 
n«i<te<  near  Ibe  Lake,  and  luppliel  Travdkn 
wilb  diuncr. 

(SI  Tbe  Marehese  Mascara  has  made  a 
carriage-road  From  Nero's  fialhs  to  (lie  Cape 
ot  Misenum  ;  bopiog  Ihal  Uie  Neapolilaa 
' '  grant  bim,  at  a  compea- 


"Tbe  d 


:  but  il 


I  not  yet  been  done :  and  bis  only  recom- 
pense, at  present,  ii  the  tight  oFa  new  colooy 
oFFisbemien. 

(7)Tbis  spot,  accordiog lo traditioa,  was 
orinlnally  called  BoouUa,  (torn  the  drcnm- 
itance  of  Hercalei  havios  landed  hera  wllh 
en  of  Gcryod,  when  r  ' 
:  andon  tbe  lea-shore'  ti 
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Sobstnictions  of  this  Villa,  and  the  cele- 
brated Reservoir,  called  Piscina  Miror 
itie,  (I)  consisting  of  forty -eight  Piers, 
merit  observation;  as  does  the  neigh- 
bouring Cape  of  Misenunif  so  denomi- 
fiated,  according  to  Virgil,  from  Mise- 
Tius,  one  of  the  followers  of  iBneas, 
whom  that  Prince  interred  there.  (*) 
Miseoum,  probably  a  Gum»an  Port  in 
remote  ages,  was  Iho  Harbour  which 
coDtained  the  Roman  Fleet  commanded 
by  Pliny  the  elder,  at  the  time  of  that 
craption  of  Vesuvius  which  buried  Her- 
cutaneom,  Pompeii,  and  Stabi«.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  naval  sta- 
tions of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  as  Rav«nna  was  in  the 
Adriatic;  and  the  summit  of  the  Hill  on 
which  stand  the  Ruins  of  (he  Villa  of 
LucqHqs,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
former  Port,  the  Stygian  Lake  (for  such, 
according  to  Virgil,  is  the  Mare  Morlo, 
or  third  Basin  of  this  Harbour),  and  the 
Elysian  Fields,(3)  situated  on  the  banks 
or  the  Mare  Morto.  When  returning 
trom  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  it  is  cus- 
mary  to  visit  the  Cento  Camerelle,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Prison ;  and  con- 
sisting of  several  small  Subterranean 
Apartments  vaulted,  and  lined  with 
plaster.  After  haying  seen  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Guard-rooms, 

ftint  tr4ices  of  an  Edifice  supposed  to  have 
been  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Hercules 
BovaUus. 

It  was  in  the  Villa  of  Hortensius  at  Bauli 
that  Nero  received  his  mother  Agrippiua^  in 
order  to  deprive  her  of  life. 

(0  This  building  contained  Reservoirs  of 
purified  Water,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Fleet;  which  water,  from  being  purified 
before  it  entered  the  Reservoirs,  was  not 
liable  fo  become  putrid  when  kept  in  barrels. 

(>]  The  Harbour  of  Misenum  was  the  spot 
where  Octavius  Coesar  and  Antony  dined 
with  Sextus  Pompeins,  on  board  his  galley. 
During  their  dinner,  Pompeius's  Admiral, 
Blenas,  originally  a  Slave  to  whom  he  had 
given  freedom,  came  behind  him^  and  said ; 
*'Shall  I  cut  the  cable,  and  make  you  Master 
of  the  World  ?"  <*  Why  did  you  not  do  so 
without  consulting  me?"  replied  Pompeius. 
"My  word  is  pledged ;  I  must  aMde  by  it." 

(3)  The  Eiysiaa  Fields  are  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  Burial-ground  for  persons  of 
opulence. 

(4)  II  is  usual  to  extend  this  excursion,  by 
visiliog  the  Theatre  of  Misenum,  of  which 


and  descended  into  the  Vaults,  by  the 
aid  of  torches.  Travellers  usually  stop, 
on  their  way  back  to  the  Marina  di  Bauli, 
to  examine  a  double  Row  of  Columba- 
ria; and  then  visit  lastly  what  is  called 
II  Sepolcro  d'Agrippina;  though  pro- 
bably it  was  a  Corridor  of  the  Theatre 
which  belonged  to  her  Villa;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  she  was  privately 
buried,  after  having  been  killed  by  or- 
der of  Nero;  and  the  identical  spot 
which  enclosed  her  remains  is  un- 
known. (4) 

On  returning  to  Pozzuoll,  Travellers 
usually  go  (while  their  carriage  is  getting 
ready)  to  visit  the  Amphitheatre.  This 
Edifice,  though  belter  preserved  than 
any  other  ancient  Structure  at  Pozzuolt, 
has  suffered  considerably  from  earth- 
quakes, its  form  Is  an  oval,  and  it  had 
two  storeys ;  jts  Arena  is  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  long,  by  a  hundred 
and  thirty  wide:  its  Walls  are  composed 
of  large  square  stones ;  and  the  number 
of  spectators  it  contained  was  forty-five 
thousand.  Near  this  spot  is  a  Subterra- 
nean Ruin,  called  /{  Laberinto  di  De- 
dalo;  but  more  probably  a  Reservoir 
for  the  water  used  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre. (5) 

EXCURSION  TO  CUMA,  ETC. 

In  order  to  visit  Cumae,  etc.,  it  Is  ad- 
part  of  the  Proscenium,  the  Declivity  for 
Seats,  and  the  Corridors,  remain :  and  by 
likewise  visiting  the  Grotla  Traconora,  a 
vast  Reservoir  under  the  promontory,  and 
the  Fish-ponds  ofLucullusuader  Ms  western 
side.  Pliuy  says,  the  Fishes  in  these  Reser- 
voirs, belonging  to  the  Roman  Villas  at 
Baia;,  were  so  tame,  that  they  fed  out  of  the 
band;  and  when  called  by  their  feeders, 
leaped  out  of  the  water;  tbat  each  Fish 
knew  its  name;  and  that  several  of  them 
were  decorated  with  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings. 

(5)  The  expenses  usually  attendant  upon 
this  excursion  are :  Caledie,  if  it  go  no  farther 
than  Pozzuoli,  two  piastres :  but  if  it  proceed 
toFusaro,  three  ducats;  Boat  witli  four  oars, 
three  ducats;  Cicerone,  from  ten  to  twelve 
carlini;  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  two 
carlini ;  Baths  of  Nero,  three  or  four  carlmi; 
Camere  di  Venere,  two  carlini;  Cento  Camc- 
relle,  two  carlini;  Piscina  Mirabile,  two 
carlini ;  Donkev  and  Guide,  ffom  six  to 
eight  carlini.  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
boat  with  four  Oars,  unless  the  party  be 
large. 
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vlsable  lo  leave  Naples    about  nine 
o'clock,  in  a  €ileche  hired  Tor  ihe 
morningi  and  on  reaching  llie  Gate  of 
POMUoli,  <t  is  eipedient  lo  engage  a 
Cicerone,  and  go,  under  bis  guidance, 
to  Ihe  Sotfatara,  about  a  mile  above 
theTown.in  order  lo  see  Ihe  iirocess  of 
making  alum,  vitriol,  and  sal-ammo- 
niac, from  Ihe  volcanic  euhstances  in 
the  viclDllv.    The  Solfataro  was  deno- 
jients  forum  f«[- 
number  ot  boles 
ill  emitting  emoke 
lencb.    Hence  it  ia 
the  valaofCic^o, 
lar  alone  remains; 
and  spacious  gar- 
Plioy,  being  all 
band  or  Oblivion, 
ilia  The  Acadetnia. 
)sed  his  Academic 
i  here  died  iheEni- 
lose  memory  Anto- 
I  stately  Temple  to 
a  Tomb.    Between 
CO  Felice,  the  road 
ngand  picturesque 
s  or  Ibe  Lake  Aver- 
;  Honle  Nuovo,  Ihe 
.0  have  been  de- 
oserpinc,  or  Plulo; 
Kith  part  or  Baits, 
;   and  previous  to 
Felice  it  passes  rs- 
tG<»hicb  conveyed 
the  neighlMuring 
Fetic«,  or  Gate  of 
Dcient  City  in  this 
J],  served  also  for  a 
duct;  andiissum- 
;1ear,  commands  a 
■cean  Promontor;, 
Iscbia,  Ponza,  and 
L  of  wbicb  was  Ibe 
,  whither  Julia  was 

nclent  appellation, 
ing  to  good  Butho- 
junded  b;  Grecian 
Eubcea,  under  the 
lesorCumninEu- 
esorchalcls,  about 


e  Town, 
eortheiDDsi  pow- 
pania.  At  length, 
the  hands  of  the 
that  period  lost  its 


Importance.  When  Campania  placed 
itself  under  Ibe  protection  of  Rome, 
CumSe  did  the  same ;  and  obtained 
shortly  aRer  the  privileges  of  a  Hunici- 
plum.  During  the  second  Punic  war, 
it  was  atlacked  by  Hannibal;  but  vi-  i 
gorouslj  and  successfully  defended  bj  ' 
Sempronius  Gracchus;  and  under  Au- 
gustus  It  became  a  Roman  Colony; 
though,  owing  lo  the  sut>erior  attrac- 
tions orBaiteaQdNeapolis.it  prospered 
so  little,  that  in  Juvenal's  time  It  was 
nearly  deserted:  he  calls  it  "  Vaewi 
Cuma."  Romualdo  II.,  Duke  ot  Bene- 
yen  turn,  look  it,in715;  and  Ibe  Nea- 
politans destroyed  it,  in  1207.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Rome,  obtained  an  asylum  at 
Curon. 

On  each  side  of  the  Arco  Felice  maj 
be  seen  considerable  vestiges  of  Ibat 
branch  of  the  Via  Domitiana  which 
eitended  from  FttHurnum  lo  Litamum. 
Cuma.  the  Lakes  Lucrinai  and  ^i>er- 
nut,  PatMiis/]""<  JVaapoJii,  and  Her- 
culaneum. 

To  the  right  of  the  Arco  Felice  is  a 
Ruin,  called  tht  Temple  of  the  Giantt. 
because  some  colossal  statues  were 
found  within  its  walls:  here  likewise 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Cu- 
mnao  Attueduct:  and  hence  Ihe  road 
proceeds  through  what  appears  to  have 
beeiiotu  ofthettreetiofCiima  lothe 
CattU;  which,  judging  from  the  im- 
mense stones  it  is  composed  of,  was  a 
very  ancient  Grecian  work;  and  which, 
during  Ihe  fillh  century,  when  Alaric, 
King  ofthe  Westragoihs,  subdued  tbts 
country,  was  in  such  good  condition, 
that  be  deposited  Ihe  spoils  of  his  con- 
quesls  here,  as  a  place  of  strength. 
After  eiamining  this  Ruin,  Travelleri 
usually  ascend  the  Rock  above  it;  where, 
according  to  Virgil,  Dsdalus  alighted, 
aHer  Mb  Oight  from  Crete,  consecrated 
his  wings  to  Apollo,  and  built  a  Temple 
lo  that  god:  but  Ihe  only  antiqullies 
now  remaining  here  are  BotAt  and  Be- 
laroolri  for  waler.  According  lo  some 
opinions  the  Temple  waseieavated  in 
the  Rock,  instead  ofbeing  placed  upon 
its  summit,  and  more  eommonlj  deno- 
minated the  Cavern  of  the  Cumsan  si. 
byl  than  the  Fane  of  Apollo :  Ibis  Fane, 
however,  seems  lo  have  stood  ahove 
ground;  and  perhaps  immediately  over 
a  pari  oflbe  Cavern:  for  it  is  an  hUtori- 
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cal  Tact  that  the  latter  actually  eiisted, 
bat  was  nearly  destroyed  during  a  siege, 
which  the  Fortress  of  CuiD»y  when  in 
possession  of  the  Goths,  maintained 
agaiDsl  Narses;  who,  by  undermining 
the  Cavern,  caused  the  citadel  to  sink 
lotothe  hollow:  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  siege.  The  Cavern  consisted  or  one 
vast  chamber  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Hill  the  Ache- 
ron is  distinguishable  toward  the  south : 
aDd  about  four  miles  northward  stands 
Jorre  di  Patria,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Itrernum^  whither  Scipio  Africa- 
Dus  retired,  and  where  hedied.(>)  After 
descending  from  the  height  which  eihi- 
bits  this  prospect.  Travellers  are  usually 
conducted  to  a  Cavern  still  in  existence, 
and  called  t^  Grotto  of  the  Sibyh  Cu- 
nuB  and  Cumana:  it  is  supposed  to 
communicate  with  that  on  the  margin 
of  the  Lake  Avernus,  and  contains  an 
ancient  Staircase  leading  to  several 
ancient  Batks.{*) 

From  this  spot  it  is  customary  to  re- 
turn to  Naples  by  the  Aeherusia  PcUus, 
now  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  celebrated  for 
oysters.  (3) 

KXCURSIOIf  TO  THE  LAKE  D*AGNANO,  ETC. 

Iq  order  to  visit  the  Lake  d\4gnano, 
elc,  it  is  advisable  to  hire  a  Caleche  for 
roar  hours;  driving  to  the  Village  im- 
mediately beyond  the  Grotto  of  Posi- 
'ipo,  inquiring  there  for  the  Keeper  of 
the  Grotta  del  Cane,  and  proceeding, 
accompanied  by  him,  to  the  Logo  d'A- 
gnano,  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  as 
Appears  by  its  form ;  and  likewise  by  the 
volcanic  substances  surrounding  it. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Lake  are  some  re- 
^tnt  of  a  Villa  which  belonged  to 
f^Uus,  who  opened  a  communica- 
tion between  the  sea  and  this  Lake; 
eooverting  the  latter  into  a  Reservoir 
for  Fish.   Contiguous  to  the  Ruins  of 

(■)  LUemum  became  a  Roman  Colony  in 
the  lame  year  with  ruliurnum.  It  was  re- 
coiooited  by  Augustus,  and  ranked  among 
thePraefeclurae.  Pliny  records,  that  in  bis 
day  there  existed,  near  Liternum,  some 
oliTe  trees  and  myrtles,  reputed  to  have 
Ikcd  planted  by  Scipio. 
(*)  Vestiges  of  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
AniphitheatTe  may  be  traced  at  Cums,  on 

•  the  Fia  Domitiana,  and  near  some  remains 

I  of  ancient  Sepulchres. 

I-    (^]  The  Cicerone  who  attends  Travellers 


this  Villa  are  the  Vapour  Baths  of  5. 
Gertnano,  frequented,  during  summer, 
by  persons  afOicted  with  rheumatism : 
and  not  far  distant  is  the  Grotta  del 
Cane,  the  mephitic  air  of  which  throws 
a  dog  into  convulsions,  extinguishes  a 
lighted  torch,  and  prevents  a  pistol  from 
going  off;  but  the  flrst  being  a  cruel 
experiment.  Travellers  frequently  con- 
tent themselves  with  witnessing  the 
two  last.  The  next  object  of  interest  is 
the  Pisciarelli;  a  Rivulet  of  Boiling 
Water,  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
CQne  of  the  8olfatara,  and,  in  distance, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Lago  d*Agnano. 
This  Water  boils  an  egg  in  eight  mi- 
nutes, and  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
alum  and  vitriol;  the  latter  of  which 
preponderates  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  Ink,  when  mixed  with  galls. 
Every  little  aperture  in  the  earth  round 
this  Hill  exhibits  sulphur  crystallised, 
sal-ammoniac,  vitriol,  etc.  Hence  Tra- 
vellers are  conducted,  in  the  last  place, 
to  ^^rront'^  a  romantic  Crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct Volcano,  now  converted  into  a 
Royal  hunting-Park.  The  Crater  is  wall- 
ed round  at  its  summit  (to  prevent  the 
Game  it  contains  from  escaping),  and 
computed  to  be  about  four  miles  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  The  interior 
part  exhibits  solid  lava,  scorias,  tufo, 
pumice,  and  other  productions  usually 
found  in  active  volcanos.  (4) 

EXCURSION   TO  CASERTA,  ETC.(S} 

The  distance  between  Caserta  and  Na- 
ples (as  already  mentioned)  is  thirteen 
mites;  and  persons  going  from  the  lat- 
ter to  see  the  former  place,  and  intend- 
ing to  accomplish  the  excursion  in  one 
day,  usually  take  fresh  horses  from  the 
Post-house  at  Caserta,  in  order  to  visit 
the  Aqueduct,  which  is  five  miles  far- 
ther distant.  This  celebrated  modern 
work  owes  its  existence  to  Charles  III. 

during  this  excursion  expects  a  fee  often 
carlioi;  he  ftirnishiog  torches  for  the  Grotto 
of  the  Sibyls. 

(4)  To  the  Keeper  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane, 
and  VapOur  Baths,  it  is  usual  to  give  five  or 
six  carlini;  and  to  the  Keeper  at  Astroni,  two 
carlini. 

(5)  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  a  cold  dmner 
to  6iserta,  as  reflreshments  may  always  be 
obtained  at  ihePost-honsc  there.  The  expense 
of  a  Caleche,  for  going  and  returning  the 
same  day,  is  three  ducats. 
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iploTcd,  as  his  archi- 
iDvltelli :  aiid  after  a 
:n  cul  through  \onj 
Bridge  erected,  slu- 
bi,  and  beautirul  in 
Waters  of  Nine  Springs 
invcy«d  to  Caserta,  a 
les,  by  this  Aqueduct : 
ig  its  sinuosities,  is 
ven  miles  in  length. 
;  must  be  employed  to 
eckoning  the  drive  to 
rning  toCaserta,  Tra- 
isit  the  Palace,  built 


itelli, . 


,tbe< 


.  .n  point  or  size  and 

most  splendid  Ilo;al 
ig:  ilsfonn  is  rectan- 
1  seven  hundred  and 

breadth  five  hundred 

and  its  height  one 
rteen  reet.(')    Superb 

antico  ornament  the 
:diSce,  Ihe  principal 
'  to  which  is  Ave  hun- 
et  in  length,  and  par- 
ent; so  lUewise  is  the 

The  Vestibule  to  the 
Chapel  itseir,   bighlj 

latter  contains  a  fine 
i.  The  Iarg6  Theatre 
I    twelve  Columns  of 

the  Temple  ofJupiler 
'  Tie,  jn  point  or  size 
ith  several  of  Ihe  pub- 
urope;  but  th^  Royal 
s  Palace,  though  vast, 
roportioned,  are  so  ill 
little  worth  attention. 
;  distant  from  the  Pa- 
!/«  SUk-MaiMfactory 
stablished    by  Ferdi- 

under  Royal  pntron- 
icturers  forma  small 

the  buildings  which 
azzo  di  Cardilello,  a 
heautifully  situated  on 
imands  a  migniUcenl 

ised  to  stand  upon  the 


ngtli  OF  this  Palace  is  803 
s  breadlh  623  fctl. 
ire  eighiMo  grana  eadi, 
;  and  Ibrce  c^rlini  each, 


Vesuvius,  anclenll)  called  Tettvat,  Is  \ 
described  by  Strabo  as  remarkably  fer- 
tile at  its  base,  but  entirely  barren  and 
Full  of  apertures  toward  its  summr'~ 
whence  he  concluded  that  this  volcar 
though  once  in  a  stale  ofactivlty,  h 
been  citinguished  from  want  ot  fuel. 
Dlodorus  Siculns  represents  it  as  being 
in  a  quiescent  state:  but,  during  the 
reign  of  Titus,  11  burst  forth  wilh  appall- 
ing fury,  and  buried  every  town  in  its 
near  neighbourhood.  Since  that  period 
it  has  been  subject  to  perpetual  erup- 
tions. An  important  battle,  according 
to  Livy,  was  fought  at  Ihe  foot  of  this 
mountain,  between  the  Romans  and  . 
Lalins,  when  the  elder  Decius  devoted  ,' 
himself  for  his  country.  The  engage- 
ment is  described  as  having  taken  place 
near  the  river  Veseris :  and  a  stream,  so  i 
called,  is  supposed  to  have  ruB  under  | 
the  walls  of  Hercuianeum,  some  (races 
of  its  course  having  been  discovered  by 
modern  excavators.  j 

The  author  of  this  Work,  wishing  to  . 
see  a  slight  Eruption  otVesuvius.wblch  \ 
happened  in  November,  ISIS,  hired  a 
carrittgfe  to  go  to  Resina  'anciently  J)«. 
Una,  and  uve  miles  distant  from  Na- 
ples); took  abaskiit  of  cold  meat,  bread, 
and  wine,  together  wllb  sU  torches ;(•) 
and  set  out,  accompanied  by  (wo  La- 
dies, five  hours  before  sunset.  When 
arrivedatResina,  the  party  drove  to  the 
House  of  Salvatore  Madonna,  (he  prin- 
cipal, and  by  far  the  best-informed. 
Cicerone  ot  Ihe  Mountain ;(')  and  after 
dismissing  Iheir  carriage,  and  giving 
directions  that  it  should  be  ready  again 
in  seven  hours,  at  the  same  place,  to 
convey  them  back  to  Naples,  they  t«- 
quested  Salvatore  to  provide  mules, 
guides,  and  onecAufse-d-porlaura/and 
likewise  to  undertake  to  paythe  guides 
himself;  in  order  to  prevent  Imiwrlu- 
nltles  for  more  than  the  proper  price, 
namely,  each  donkey  and  guide  one 
ducat,and  each  chatse-d-por(euri,  with 
eight  men,  six  ducats.  To  the  Cicerone 

(})  Salvatore  Madonna  reiidea  at  Ibe  Foa- 
tana  di  Resina.  He  furnisbet  every  pouiUe 
acconimodaiioa  turatccndjng  Vesuvius,  and 
ban  a  Collection  of  the  Minerals  and  FomD* 
of  thai  Mountain  for  viv. 
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it  U  customary  to  give  from  (weWe  to 
fifteen  carliDi.(')  From  Resina  to  the 
Hermitage  on  Vesuvius  there  is  a  good 
mule-path  ;  and  the  ride  occupies  about 
two  hours :  thence,  toward  the  Crater, 
during  1818,  mules  proceeded  with 
safety  for  half  an  hour  longer;  but, 
afterwards.  Travellers  were  compelled 
to  walk,  or  to  be  carried  in  a  chaise-d 
porteurs.  This  walk  was  very  labo- 
rious, and  occupied  a  foil  hour :  but, 
on  reaching  the  little  Plain  immediately 
below  the  Grater,  every  sensation  of 
fatigue  was  banished  by  the  sight  of 
five  distinct  streams  of  fire  issuing  from 
two  mouths,  and  rolling,  wave  after 
wave,  slowly  down  the  mountain,  with 
the  same  noise,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  the  melting  Glaciers  roll  into 
the  valley  of  Chamouni;  indeed,  this 
awful  and  extraordinary  scene  would 
have  brought  to  mind  the  base  of  the 
Mootanvert,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
crimson  glare  and  excessive  heat  of  the 
sorrounding  scoriae. 

The  descent  to  the  spot  on  which  the 
mules  were  left  was  by  a  precipitous 
path,  knee-deep  in  ashes  mixed  with 
scoriae. 

It  is  advisable  for  persons  who  ascend 
Vesuvius  to  provide  themselves  with 
strong  boots,  and  stout  walking-sticks; 
unless  they  resolve  to  be  carried  the 
whole  way  in  chairs;  which,  though 
generally  speaking  practicable,  is  some- 
times unpleasant. 

The  crater  of  this  Volcano  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  the  stupendous 
Eruption  of  1822;  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  computed  to  be  three  miles 
in  circnmference ;  and,  toward  the 
Mountain  called  Sorama,  about  two 
thousand  feet  deep :  though,  in  some 
parts,  its  depth  does  not  exceed  twelve 
hondred  feet.  Its  height  was  much  di- 
minished by  the  Eruption  of  1822.(>) 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1834,  Vesuvius  was  in  a  state  of  pe- 
culiar activity ;  displaying,  for  several 
months,  fountains  of  fire,  showers  of 

(>)  Persons  who  axcend  and  descend  Ve- 
fUTius  by  daylight  usually  giTe,  for  each 
donkey  and  guide,  eight  carlini ;  for  each 
chaise-a-porteurs  with  six  nacn, four  ducats; 
and  to  the  Cicerone,  twelve  carlini.  Some- 
times, however,  six  piastres  are  demanded 
for  a  chaise-in-porteurs  during  the  night, 
and  (bar  piastres  during  the  day. 


boiling  water,  and  various  sti>^ts  of 
Lava.  One  evening,  toward  thliKnd  of 
July,  the  summit  of  thisMountain  termed 
itself  into  an  immense  arch  of  fire, 
opposite  to  the  Piano  di  Sorfento; 
while  the  Lava,  from  the  extremities  of 
the  arch,  ran  down  slowly  and  grandly 
toward  Pompeii  on  one  side,  and  toward 
Torre  del  Greco  on  the  other.  Caldrons 
of  steam  ejected,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Volcano,  enormous  red-hot  stones, 
which  rose,  according  to  report,  six 
thousand  feet  high,  and,  in  falling, 
shook  the  ground,  far  and  near,  and 
broke  into  myriads  of  stars,  bright, 
for  the  moment,  as  the  sun  at  noon  day  I 
One  sheet  of  Lava,  which  threatened 
Torre  del  Greco,  appeared  to  be  full 
half  a  mile  in  extent;  and  the  heat  it 
produced  in  the  neighbouring  country 
was  excessive.  This  Eruption  disgorged 
a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  which 
gave,  to  the  Lava,  a  beautiful  variety  of 
colours.  But  the  most  extensive  Erup- 
tion of  Lava,  ever  known  to  have  been 
ejected  by  Vesuvius,  was  that  of  Au- 
gust, 1834:  it  proved  fatal,  however,  to 
no  one  except  a  faithful  dog,  who  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  his  mas- 
ter's burning  property,  and  therefore 
perished.  Several  flourishing  vineyards 
were  destroyed  by  this  Eruption;  which 
likewise  considerably  diniinished  the 
height  of  the  Mountain. 

EXCURSION  TO  HERCULANEUM. 

The  Via  Domitiana^  which  com- 
menced at  Sinuessa,  had  two  branches, 
one  leading  to  Puteoli  and  Cumae,  the 
other  to  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Sta- 
biae,  and  Sorrentum.  Herculaneum,  the 
first  place  of  moment  on  the  latter 
branch,  stood  close  to  the  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Naples;  and,  in  consequence  of  being 
exposed  to  south-west  gales,  was  deemed 
particularly  healthful.  At  Resina  we 
find  the  original  descent  accidentally 
made  into  this  entombed  Town ;  on 
visiting  which,  Travellers  should  take 

Persons  who  proTide  themselves  with  a 
cold  dinner^  and  dine  at  the  Hermitage, 
usually  pay  for  a  flask  of  the  Wine  of  Ve- 
suvius (which  is  excellent),  and  the  use  of  a 
room  with  a  fire^  about  one  piastre. 

(a)  The  ashes  ejected  by  that  eruption  arc 
reported  to  have  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  gold. 
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with  them,  because  the 
>in  provides  a  suHlcient 
I  shoes  and  warm  clothing 
eedrul;  the  descent  being 
vet,  and  the  air  damp.f'l 
to  DioDTBina  of  Halicar' 
ilaneum  wi»  rounded  b; 
lie  Aleiandrian  Chronicle 
having  been  built  siitj 
besiege  ofTroy;  and  we 
in  SIraho,  that  it  eiiitled 
note  period.  Though  in 
ice  nothing  more  than  a 
ipied  succeesivelT  hj  Ihe 
i-Pele&gi,  Samnites,  and 
length  received  a  Roman 
became,  according  to 
rus,  a  large  and  Qourish- 
omnch  thai  some  writers 
as  the  luiurious  Capua 

Hannibal's  trmj.  Dion 
Ihe  following  accoiinl  of 
I ;  which  happened  on  the 
or  August,  A.  D.  seventy- 
redible  quantity  or  ashes, 
•  wind,  fliled  air,  earlh, 
callng  men,  cattle,  birds, 
md  burying  two  entire 
,  Herculaneum  and  Pont- 
Irinhabltantsweresealed 
i."  The  people  or  Hcicu- 
ever,  musi  have  Found 
le;  as  very  few  skeletons, 
e  portable  wealth,  have 
ed  in  those  parts  already 
orae  quarters  of  Ihe  City 
ly-eight  tee t  deep  in  ashes 
lera  above  a  hundred, 
om  Dion  Cassiuj,  to  have 
^eat  eruption  or  Vesuvius 
)ans  witnessed;  though 
iiedly  were  volcanos  in 

country,  from  ages  im- 
)ion  Cassins  says,  (hat  the 
ust  ejected  by  Vesuvius 

Sun  at  Rome;  and  were 
le  wind  to  Egypt :  and 
ts,  that  during  (he  erup- 
tbe  ashes  were  carried 
itir«now  making,   by  the 

'bii'h  lie*  nearest  lo  naplet. 
(inded  in  booour  of  tbe  Sun ; 
reuiej  appears  to  be  derived 
compound,  meaning  uiiiver- 
iMive  ID  the  altribulei  or  Ihe 

iicului,  who  nourished  full 


to  Constantinople  In  such  quanlitles  at 
to  terrify  the  Turks.  The  spot  where  i 
Herculaneum  stood  was  not  ascertained  | 
tUI  (he  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy; 
when  a  peasant,  while  sinking  a  well  at 
Portici.  found  several  pieces  of  ancient 
mosaic,  which  happened  to  beat  that 
time  sought  tor  by  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf, 
who  was  buildinga  house  in  tbe  neigh- 
hourbood.  The  Prince,  wanting  these 
fragments  of  marble  to  compose  a 
stucco  in  imitation  of  that  used  by  tbe 
Ancients,!')  purchased  of  the  peasant  a 
right  to  search  for  them;  on  doing 
which,  he  was  recompensed  with  a 
Slalne  of  Hercules,  and  another  ofCleo- 
palra  :  this  success  encouraged  him  lo 
proceed  with  ardour;  when  the  Archi- 
trave of  a  marble  gale.  Seven  Grecian 
Stalues,  resembling  Vestals,  and  a  cir- 
cular Temple,  encompassed  by  twent7- 
four  Columns  of  Oriental  alabaster  on 
the  outside,  Ibe  same  number  wilhfn,  i 
and  likewise  embellished  by  Statues,  ' 
were  the  reward  of  bis  labour:  in  short, 
the  produce  of  these  eicavatlons  be- 
came considerable  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  ofthe  Neapolitan  Goverti- 
ment ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Prince  d'Elbeuf  was  commanded  to 
desist;  and  all  researches  were  given 
up  till  about  the  year  1736 ;  when  Don 
Carlos,  on  becoming  King  of  Naples, 
wished  to  build  a  palace  at  Portlcl ;  and 
purchased,  of  Ihe  Prince  d'Elbenf,  his  ' 
lately-erected  house,  together  with  the 
ground  whence  he  bad  taken  sn  many 
valuable  antiquities.  The  King  now 
made  an  eicavallon  eighty  feet  dee|), 
and  discovered  huTled  in  the  earlh-an 
entire  City;  togetherwith  Ihe  bed  of  a 
river  (perhaps  the  Veseris)  which  ran 
through  it,  and  even  part  ofth*  Water: 
he  also  discovered  the  Temple  of  Jti- 
piter,  containing  a  Statue  reputed  to  be 
gold;  and  aflerwards  laid  open  the 
Theatre,  directly  over  which  tbe  pea- 
sant's well  was  found  to  have  been 
sunk.  The  Intcriptions  on  the  Doors  of 
fori;  jears  before  the  Cbritllan  era,  calU 
Ihe  Eniplioos  of  Vciuvjut  u  old  as  tbe  fubo- 
hua  age*.  And  a  German  writer  >mmM, 
"Ihat  HerciiUneom  was  built  upon  a  b«d  of 
lufo,  ciacUy  like  Ihal  which  liuried  it. " 

[i)  The  Hrsi  cAat  of  ancient  sidcco  appears 
lo  have  been  made  of  small  piece*  of  brick, 
or  marble,  mitcd  wilb  pozzolana  and  lime. 
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this  Theatre,   Fragments    of  bronze 
Horses  gilt,  and  or  tbe  ear  to  which- 
tbey  belonged  (decorations,  probably, 
of  tbe  principal   entrance),  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Statues, 
Columns,   and    Pictures,    were    now 
brought  to  light :  but  nevertheless,  in 
tbe  year  1765,  not  more  than  fifty  la- 
boarers  were  employed  in  making  these 
yatoable  excayations;  in   1769,  the 
number  was  reduced   to  ten;  and  in 
1776,  to  three  or  four.  Resina  and  Por- 
tici  being  built  immediately  over  Her- 
culaneum,    the  workmen    could  not 
venture  to  excavate  a^  tbey  would  have 
done  had  the  surface  of  the  earth  been 
less    encumbered;    consequently    tbe 
plans  of  Herculaneum  and  its  edifices 
are  not  accurate :  it  is,  however,  ascer- 
tained   that   the    streets  were  wide, 
straight,  paved  with  lava,  and  bordered 
with  raised  foot-ways ;  that  tbe  build- 
ings were  composed  of  tufo  and  other 
voleanfc  substances ;  the  interior  walls 
adorned  with  frescos,  or  stained  with  a 
deep  and  beautiful  red  colour,  called 
Tyrian  purple;   the  architecture  Gre- 
cian, and,  generally  speaking,  uniform. 
The  rooms  in   private   bouses  were 
small,  and  either  paved  with  mosaics, 
or  bricks  three  feet  long  and  six  inches 
thick.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  had  glazed  win- 
dows; though  some  excellent  plate  glass 
has  been  found  in  Herculaneum;  but 
almost  every  window  seems  to  have 
been  provided  with  wooden  shutters, 
pierced  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air.  The 
most  considerable  Edifice  yet  discover- 
ed is  a  Forum,  or  Ghalcidicum.  This 
building  seems  to  have  been  a  rect- 
angular Court,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  long,  and  encompassed  with 
a  Portico  supported  by  forty-two  co- 
lomns  :  it  was  paved  with  marble,  and 
decorated  with  Paintings.  Tbe  Portico 
of  entrance  was  composed  of  five  Ar- 
cades,   ornamented   with   Equestrian 
Statues  of  marble;  two  of  which,  the' 
celebrated   Baibi,   have  been  already 
described.    Opposite  to  the  entrance, 
and  elevated  upon  three  steps,  was  a 
Statue  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian ;  and 
on  each  side  a  figure  in  a  Curule  chair; 
in  the  wall  were  Mches  ornamented 


with  Paintings  and  bronze  statues  of 
Nero  and  Germanicus :  there  likewise 
were  other  Statues  in  the  Portico.  This 
Forum  was  connected,  by  means  of  a 
Colonnade,  with  two  Temples,  in  form 
rectangular,  and  one  of  them  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long ;  the  interior 
part  being  ornamented  with  Columns, 
Frescos,  and  inscriptions  in  bronze; 
and  near  these  Edifices  was  an  open 
Theatrty  capable  of  containing  ten 
thousand  spectators,  and  the  only  build- 
ing now  discoverable,  all  the  other  ex- 
cavations having  been  filled  up.  By  a 
Passage  close  to  the  Peasant's  Well, 
Travellers  are  permitted  to  descend 
Into  thU  Theatre.  Tbe  front  of  the 
Scenium,  or  Stage,  seems  to  have  been 
decorated  with  Columns,  Statnes,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  taken  away,  two  In- 
scriptions excepted;  The  Proscenium 
was  found  entire;  and  is  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feel  long.  Part  of  the  Stage, 
and  the  base  of  one  of  the  Columns  of 
flowered  alabaster,  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  were  likewise  discovered ;  and 
in  front  of  the  stage,  according  to  De  la 
Lande,  were  bronze  Statues  of  the 
Muses.  Fragments  also  were  found  of 
bronze  Horses,  supposed  to  have  deco- 
rated tbe  top  of  the  Wall  which  termi- 
nated the  Seats.  All,  however,  which 
can  now  be  discerned  is  the  Stage,  the 
Orchestra,  the  Consular  Seats,  and 
Proscenium;  together  with  the  Corri- 
dors or  Lobbies;  some  parts  of  which 
exhibit  beautiful  Arabesques,  and  stucco 
stained  with  the  dark  red  colour  already 
mentioned  :  the  impression  of  a  human 
Face  may  likewise  be  discovered  on  the 
Ceiling  of  one  of  the  Corridors.  This 
Theatre  appears  to  have  been  lined 
with  Parian  marble,  and  built  about 
the  same  time  with  that  at  Verona, 
after  the  designs  of  Numisius. 

Persons  who  are  fearful  of  encounter- 
ing a  damp  and  oppressive  atmosphere 
should  not  venture  down  into  Hercula- 
neum; especially  as  they  may  find,  at 
the  Studii,  a  model  of  this  City ;  which, 
in  its  present  state,  is  more  calculated 
to  appal  than  please.  (>) 

Between  Herculaneum  and  Avellino 
stands  Nola,  a  place  well  worth  a  Tra- 
veller's attention,  and  in  former  times 


(0  Six  carlini  are  oommooly  given  between  the  two  Persons  who  accompany  Strangers 
down  into  Uerculaoeum. 
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ertUI  cities  ot  Cam- 
allrihule  its  round- 
;  others  assert  that 
Etruscans;  wiiile 
It  II  to  bavebeena 


dltn 


iorci 


prove  that  it  was 
eGreelis.as  do  the 
iflcent  vases  cooti- 
iti  sepulchres.  Nola 
I  subdued  and  pa»- 
;es,  till  their  eipul- 

aod  though  siiu- 
ijitwaasoilronglj 
ind  lowers,  thai  il 
s  of  HanDibaiarier 

During  the  Social 
luDds  ot  the  Con- 
d  the  conclusion  of 
,  was  retaken  bf 
i  Samaite  garrison, 
ound:  but  it  rose 
, and, accordinp  to 
ilsed  bT  Vespasian, 
bed  bis  last.  Id  the 

father  d[ed.  He- 
theatre  at  Nola  are 
dCaslelrolto;  but 
Town  was  burnt  a 
n  In  410,  most  of  its 
lundaredeslroTed. 


die,  for  going  and  re- 
try, and  tegelibks. 

hllle  flre-place;  bul 
larleri  il  beloDg),  can 
nor  cawerolet.  tvbicb 

hoi  dinDcr  must  lake 

however,  Trari'Ilers 
lo  dioe  ia  Ibe  FtTum 
to  Ihc  rollowtng  cir- 

gentleman  sfriiciled 
■omc  of  his  friends  lo 
set,  and  10  lup  Iherc: 
ed;  bul  the  Benanls 
look  undue  advantage 
difhl.  by  purlaiaing 
ry.  and  ilucco;  the 
1  was  an  order,  tram 
vent,  loprobibil  Tra- 
in making  nocluroal 
likewise  from  dining 
[larium.    Tbc  latter 
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bours  and  a  quarter  should  be  allowed 
for  this  drive,  full  Hve  hours  for  seeing 
tbe  City,  and  one  hour  for  resting,  and 
taking  refreshments,  It  is  advisable  not 
to  set  out  from  Naples  later  than  eight  J 
in  the  morning;  because  Visiters  are 
Gompelled  to  leave  Pompeii  at  sunset. 
It  is  lihcwise  advisable  for  Visiters  lo 
carry  with  them  meat,  bread,  wine, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  rum- 
mers; as  nothing,  except  water,  a  tew 
common  dishes,  a  very  few  plates,  and 
a  kitchen  tire-place, <•)  can  be  procured, 
wilb  certainty,  at  Pompeii.  These  ae - 
e  0  mm  0  da  I  ions,  a  large  dinner- table, 
chairs,  and  benches,  are  found  in  the 
Forum  ^u^dinarium. 

Tbe  road  lies  through  PorticI,  Torre 
del  Greco,  and  Torre  della  Nuniiala,  an- 
ciently Oplonti;  in  the  way  to  the  first 
of  which  is  thePonte  della  Maddalena, 
under whosearcbes  passes  the  Sebeibos, 
BOW  called  Sebeio.  The  commeoce- 
ment  of  this  drive  eihibils  gardens  and 
vineyards  of  the  mast  luxuriant  de- 
scription: but,  near  Torre  del  tireco. 
almost  the  whole  country  has  been  laid 
wasleby  streams  of  lava,  which,  during 
the  summer  of  1791,  destroyed  that 
Town  and  its  vJctDily.  Vesuvius  had 
'  time  ceased  lo  vomit  Are  and 


loke  a 


ge- 


ly  the  presage  of  mischief:  and 
late  in  tbe  evening  of  Thursday,  June 
the  12th,  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  shock  of  an 


prohitrilloD  is  much  to  be  regrelted.  Ooca- 
eiooal  Visiters  are,  however,  still  allowed  la 
make  use  of  Ihe  kilcben.  and  lo  dine  in  Ibc 
Coarl  of  entrance  Id  tbe  Forum  \tindiiununi ; 
but  Ibis  [lllle  Ycstlljule  i*  hoi  and  dutfy, 
during  summer:  and.  during  winter,  dhiy 
and  cold,  liilhe  Auiphilhealrc,  a1«>,Viaiten 
arc  Uill  permitted  lo  dine;  and  tbe  two 
principal  Corridors  of  entrance  la  thisEdiSee 


summer,  and  a  sbetter  from  rain  duiing 
winter;  bul  tbey  are  dellilulc  of  cbain  and 
tables,  and  consequently  incanvcDieatdining- 
placcs. 

Tbe  Garden-floor  of  the  Villa  of  Diomcdn, 
tbercfarr,  ii  at  prennt  Ibe  most  eligiblt 
tpot  for  lakluj  iboK  refmbmenli  which 
every  Traveller  rei^ulret  at  Pompeii;  aa  tbe 
soldiert  ilationed  in  Ihia  Villa  can  fmnish 
benches,  a  labia,  and  a  imall  fire-place  for 
bailing  vegetables. 
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MTtliqoake,  which  was  thrice  repeated, 
continuing  eaclk  tinae  about  three  mi- 
iiQtes  and  as  many  seconds.    This  first 
calamity  produced  a  general  conster- 
nation ;  insomuch  that  the  people  fled 
from  their  houses  into  their  gardens, 
aad  thence  to  the  sea-side ;  where  they 
passed  the   night  in  dreadful  alarm. 
Neil  morning  processions  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  seen  barefoot 
in  the  streets  of  Naples,  proceeding  to 
theCathedral,  to  implore  the  protection 
of  S.Gennaro.      From  Thursday  till 
Sanday  the  weather  was  tempestuous, 
the  air  hot,  loaded  with  ra^ours,  and  at 
intervals  suddenly  darkened  for  some 
minutes;   during  which  period  there 
were  several  slight  shocks  of  an  earth- 
qaake,  attended  by  a  rumbling  sound, 
like  distant  thunder.    On  Sunday  even- 
ing the  inhabitants  were  again  alarmed 
bj  a  noise  so  violent  that  it  resembled 
a  continual  discbarge  of  cannon;  when, 
in  a  moment,  burst  forth  a  Volcano,  not 
io  the  crater  on  the  summit  of  VesuTius, 
hot  toward  the  middle  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  western  side.    The  explosion 
made  every  edifice  tremble  in  Torre  del 
Greco,  which  is  only  five  horizontal 
Biles  from  this  new  Volcano,  at  whose 
mouth  issued  a  column  of  smoke,  that 
continually  mounted,  and  increased  in 
magnitude,  till  it  formed  itself  into  the 
shape  of  an  immense  pine-tree.    This 
column  was   sometimes    clearly  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  at  others  obscured  by 
ashes :  it  continued  augmenting  rapidly 
in  circumference,  till  at  length  it  began 
to  decline  downward ;  when«  from  the 
qnantity  of  dense  matter  which  com- 
posed the  column  being  much  heayier 
than  the  air,  the  former,  o   course,  fell 
to  the  ground.  Torrents  of  flaming  Ia?a 
of  a  portentous  magnitude  now  poured 
down  the  Mountain,  principally  in  two 
directions ;  one  stream,  of  about  a  mile, 
in  breadth,   bending  its  destructive 
course  toward  Torre  del  Greco,  a  Town 
said  to  contain  eighteen  thousand  per- 
sons, the  other  taking  the  direction  of 
ftesioa;  while  several  small  rivulets  of 
tiqoid  fire  were  observed  in  various 
places.  Torre  del  Greco  soon  fell  a  prey 
to  the  lava;  which,  in  its  progress,  de- 

(•)  A  Neapolitan pafmo  is  rather  more  than 
ten  English  inches. 
i*)  Anextraordinary  drcomstanoe  oiocunred 


solated  the  whole  hill  leading  down 
from  Vesuvius,  sweeping  away  every 
house,  so  that  the  terrified  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  all, 
and  take  refuge  in  Naples.  At  length, 
the  lava,  after  three  hours'  devastation, 
ran  into  the  sea ;  on  whose  shores,  for 
one-third  of  a  square  mile,  it  raised  it- 
self a  bed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Nea- 
politan palmi(*)  above  the  level  of  the 
water;  and  as  much,  if  not  more,  above 
the  level  of  the  streets  of  Torre  del 
Greco.  The  reflection  from  this  torrent 
of  lava  illuminated  the  whole  City  of 
Naples,  and  filled  its  inhabitants  with 
dread ;  while  the  other  torrent,  which 
fiowed  toward  Resina,  on  arriving  at  the 
Gate,  divided  itself  into  three  streams, 
one  running  between  the  Gate  and  the 
Convent  de^  Padri  Francescani ;  the  se- 
cond to  the  Piazza ;  and  the  third  to  the 
Convent  del  Carmine,  near  Torre  della 
Nunziata.  Wherever  the  lava  ran,  it 
covered  the  country  with  a  crust  from 
twenty  to  thirty  palmi  deep:  in  and 
about  Resina  it  left,  for  a  short  time, 
some  few  insulated  buildings,  namely, 
the  Palazzo  Rrancaccio,  the  Chiesa  de' 
Marinari,  and  the  Convent  de*  Frances- 
cant;  but  these  soon  caught  fire;  and 
five  women,  with  one  old  man,  after 
vainly  ringing  the  church  and  convent 
bells  for  assistance,  saved  themselves 
by  flight.  The  Palazzo  Caracciolo  now 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames;  as  did  every 
other  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eesina^tili  the  whole  surrounding  plain 
exhibited  one  vast  sheet  of  lava.  The 
Town  of  Torre  del  Greco  likewise  was 
completely  buried,  some  few  tops  of 
the  loftiest  buildings  excepted;  while 
every  part  of  the  country  through  which 
the  lava  ran  became  a  desert;  the  trees 
being  thrown  down,  the  houses  razed, 
and  the  ground,  for  many  miles  distant, 
covered  with  cinders  and  ashes ;  which 
last  layabout  one  finger  deep  in  Naples. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  June  the  air  was  so 
dense  as  nearly  to  obscure  the  Moun- 
tain ;  but,  next  day,  the  fire  made  itself 
newchannels:  which  circumstance  was« 
probably,  the  preservation  of  several 
fine  buildings  near  Resina. {>) 
The  approach  from  Torre  della  Nun- 

at  Pienza,  near  Siena,  just  before  thedestnie- 
tionof  Toiredel  Greco.  Profe8sorSanli,of  Pisa, 
who  resided  at  Pienza  when  tbecircumstanee 


ii  19  Ihrongh  th«  Suburb 
1  Pagai  AugmtiaFelix, 
ch  side  of  the  ViaDomt- 
rom  (he  commencement 
;o  the  Herculancum  Gale, 
double  row  or  Tombs, 
tm  Dionyslus  of  Balicar- 
litioD  ascribed  Ihe  origio 
well  as  (hat  of  Hercula- 
cules;  thougb,  judging 
e  records  of  remote  ages, 
ijrChaldeanadventurers. 
.  the  09cang,(>)  Ihe  Sara- 
Romans,  evidenlly  oocu- 
i ;  and  at  the  instigation 
<,  both  Pompeii  and  Rer- 
an active  and,  for  Ihem- 
irous  part  Id  Ihe  Social 
wtre  Bnatl;  subdued  bjr 
:his  event  Pompeii  ob- 
its of  aMimicipium,gnd 
!  inio  a  mililaryColonj. 
appear  in  have  been  sent 
latus  and  Nero ;  and  Ihus 
tome,  the  Town  became 
handsome,  li  stood  al 
the  Sarnus,  now  called 
y  possibly  owe  its  name 
slance;  because  Pom  in 
es  ths  edge  of  a  mouth, 
tirew  (of  which  Chaldee 
dered  as  a  dialecll  has 
liflcation.    Pompeii  was 

Ibc  author  oF  this  Work  the 
liars,  which  may  serve  to 
iciEni  hislorians  from  the 


ercd  al  a  gr^l  height  above 
niug  fi'om  the  wutb-eatl, 

rccliou  at  Vesutiw ;  whkA 
0  hundred  boriiontal  mile* 
Giiia.  At  Ihii  height  the 
d  to  issue  Doiset  like  Uie 
Till  balleriesof  caiiDOD  ;  ii 
laniM;  at  which  moment 

tlones  fur  seven  or  eight 
bile  Ibe   cloud  jradually 

sfoncs  are  volcanic;  being 
7  lava,  resembling  nhjt  is 
s  :and  Profl-tsar  Sanii,  who 
IB  (0  Iniesiigtile  Ibis  pheiio- 
lent  tbat  tbecloud  roie  rrom 

ich  eoaM  nt 


c  1 0('ki,  which  bopeiik 


1 

[Ch.  5E1.    1 
s  in  cireum-     i 


about  Iwo  Britisb  miles  II  

ferenee ;  and  its  Walls,  according  to  ri 
porl,  were  originally  washed  by  the 
sea;  though  now  about  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  its  margin.  The  Town,  as  ! 
already  mentioned,  was  burled  nnder 
ashes  and  pumice-stones,  and  at  the 
same  time  deluged  with  showers  of 
boiling  water,  during  IheyearTS  of  Ihe 
Christian  era;  and  accidentally  disco- 
vered by  some  peasants,  about  the  7«ar 
1750,  while  Ihej  were  employed  in  cul- 
tivating a  vineyard  near  theSarno.  The 
eicavation  of  Herculaneum  was  attend- 
ed with  mu(fh  more  eipensethan  tbat 
of  Pompeii ;  because  the  ashes  and  pu- 
mice-stones, which  entombed  the  lat- 
ter, were  not,  generally  speaking,  above 
fifteen  feet  deep ;  and  so  easy  was  It  to 
remove  them,  that  the  Pompeiani  who 
survived  the  Eruption  of  Ihe  year  79,  j 
evidently  disinterred  and  rescued  from  | 
oblivion  a  considerable  part  of  their 
portable  wealth  :  though  they  seem  to 
have  made  no  efTorls  toward  repairing 
the  mischief  done  to  their  houses ;  an 
eitraordinary  circumstance,  as  the 
roofs  only  were  destroyed,!')  These 
roofs  belog  tlal,  and  ill  calculated  to 
sustain  the  immense  accumulatioD  of 
volcanic  substances  which,  during  roar 
days  and  nights,  were  poured  upon 
Ibem,  It  length  fell  in ;  {')  thus  criisbing 

it  (Ik  ofhpring  of  sublerraneaa  Rre;  and 
though  it  has  been  romelimes  visited  by 
dreadful  earlbquakii,  nil],  nnther  hislor)'. 


I']  Several  or  the  blorl^a  of  stone  with 
which  Ibe  wall*  of  Fompni  are  built  eittfltil 
marks  for  recognilionialheOican character; 
which  must  iherrfore,  at  tome  period,  have 
been  the  languaRe  of  the  lower  order  of 
persoa>;lhough  ildoes not  teem  protuble  that 
the  wall*  were  origiucitly  erected  by  11m 
Oscans;  as  Ihey, accwding  loSlrabo {v.250.\ 
usually  dwelt  In  village*,  and  built  doIowim 

(i)  Suetonius  eays,  Itial  Ihe  Emperor  Tilu*, 
whose  lienevolenl  reign  commenced  in  Ibe 
79lb  year  of  Ihe  CbHslian  eri,  endeavoured 
to  repair  Ihe  devaslatlon  made  by  Vemriiu  " 
at  Pompeii;  hat  ir  he  succeeded,  aiib««|ueiil 
empliooB  mut  have  demolidied  hi*  w<^k,  of 
wbidi  Ibere  are  no  trace*. 

(3)  During  the  Eniplwa  ot  1823,  Ibe  luD*e» 

"      "  hich,  like  mosl  of  ibe 
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to  death,  or  saflTocating,  those  uDfor- 
tuDate  persons  who  preferred  the  shel- 
ter of  their  own  dwellings  to  what  ap- 
peared the  more  immilTeni  peril  of 
braving  the  deadly  sal phureous  vapours, 
the  appalling  darkness,  and  the  terrific 
showers  of  red-hot  stones,  which  per- 
vaded the  streets.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  papyri,  and  several  other 
ioflammable  substances  at  Pompeii, 
vere,  according  to  their  nature,  burnt 
or  melted;  and  consequently  that  part 
of  the  City  took  fire :  but  this  conflagra- 
UoQ  seems  to  have  proceeded  from 
Ughtniiig,(*)  usual  in  eruptions  of  Ve- 
suvius, combined  with  an  incessant  dis- 
charge of  red-hot  stones  from  this  vol- 
cano: and  one  circumstance  is  very  re- 
Biarkable,  that  neither  the  walls  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii,  nor  the  frescos  with 

I  which  tliey  are  decorated,  appear  to 
have  suffered  from  fire.  The  most  in«> 
teresiing  parts,  hitherto  restored  to 
light,  of  this  ill-fated  City,  have  been 
disinterred  by  the  French,  who  unco- 
vered its  Walls,  Amphitheatre,  Forum 
Civile,  Basilica,  and  adjoining  Temples, 
together  with  the  double  row  of  Mau- 
»>lea,  on  the  outside  of  the  Herculaneum 
Gate.  Still,  however,  more  than  two- 
thirds  remain  buried;  but  eicavations 
are  going  on  daily;  and,  were  a  thou- 
sand labourers  employed,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  whole  Town  might  be  unco- 
vered in  a  twelvemonth. 

The  streets  are  straight,  and  paved 
with  lava.  Traces  of  carriage-wheels 
are  discernible  in  the  pavement;  and, 
judging  from  these  traces,  it  appears 
that  the  distance  between  the  wheels 
ofancientcars  was  not  quite  four  Eng- 
lish feet.  The  pavement  is  bordered 
by  r^aised  foot-ways,  usually  composed 
of  pozaolana,  and  small  pieces  of  briok, 
or  marble.  The  streets  hitherto  exca- 
vated (exclusive  of  four,  not  thorough- 
fares), are  eighteen  in  number.  The 
Via  Do§nitiana  i&  broad ;  but  most  of 

•  the  other  streets  are  narrow;  though 
judging  from  the  Via  dei  Mercurii,  re- 
cently uncovered,  the  still  entombed 
part  of  Pompeii,  toward  the  north,  con- 
modem  dwellings  of  Itfagaa  Gnecia,  are  flat- 
roofed,  narrowly  escaped  ftHiog  in,  and  bu- 
rying their  occupants,  in  oonaeqoenoe  of  the 
cDormoua  quantity  of  ashes  and  stones 
showered  upon  the  Town  by  Vesuvius. 


tains  finer  streets  than  those  already 
disinterred.  Several  of  the  latter,  in 
case  of  hard  rain,  are  provided  with 
large  oval  stepping-stones  for  pedes- 
trians: these  stones,  though  consider- 
ably above  the. level  of  the  pavement, 
are  so  placed  across  the  streets  as 
neither  to  im|)ede  the  progress  of  cars, 
nor  beasts  of  burden;  and  the  rain 
which  tell  upon  the  footways,  the  water 
which  escaped  from  the  fountains,  and 
that  which  filled  the  sinks,  was  all  con- 
veyed into  cloacaa  under  the  foot-ways, 
and  thence  into  the. sea.  Hollows,  des- 
tined to  receive  this  water,  may  still  be 
traced.  Wherever  four  streets  meet, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  fountain, 
supplied,  by  aqueducts,  with  water  from 
the  neighbouring  hills:  and  most  of 
these  fountains  were  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  heads  of 
heathen  divinities,  animals,  etc.  Coni- 
cal stones  defended  every  fountain  from 
being  injured  by  the  wheels  of  heavy 
carriages.  The  places  where  four  ways 
meet  likewise  contained  paintings  and 
altars  consecrated  to  the  Xares  compi- 
tales,  tutelary  divinities  of  the  Streets, 
and  highly  venerated  by  the  Pompeian 
populace,  who  offered  to  them  fruit, 
flowers,  and  other  vegetables.  The  sa- 
orifices  made  to  these  Viales  Dii  are 
represented  in  the  paintings;  which 
also  display  serpents,  supposed  to  have 
devoured  the  offerings  deposited  on  the 
altars. 

The  houses  hitherto  excavated  in 
the  Town  are,  generally  speaking, 
small :  several  of  them,  however,  were 
evidently  the  habitations  of  shopkeep- 
ers: indeed,  it  appears  that  most  of 
those  which  belonged  to  persons  of  a 
higher  class  had,  on  the  ground  floor, 
$bops  to  let.  But  these  houses  were 
not  small;  on  the  contrary,  the  ground 
floor  admitted  of  being  divided  in  two 
distinct  parts;  one  of  which  was  called 
public,  and  consisted  of  the  Entry ;  the 
Prothyrum,  or  Porter's  Lodge ;  the  Ves- 
tibule ;  the  Cavesdium^  or  Atrium,  an 
open  Court;  and  the  TdbUnum,  or  ifali 
of  audience,  where  the  proprietor  of  the 

(0  Pliny  mentions  that,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  eruption  of  the  year  79,  one  of 
the  Decoriooes  Mnnicipales  was  struck  dead 
by  lightning,  at  Pompeii ;  although  the  hea- 
vens were  cloudless. 


his  clienU.  tbe 
id  private,  because 

ase  or  the  proprie- 
md  consisted  otthe 
er  Court,  surround- 

(the  space  between 
sometimes  glazed  in 
'■ubieala,  or  Alcores 
e  Periitylium.  and 
form,  raised  a  few 
the  rest  of  Ihepave- 

the  Oecwi  GjfTKE- 
.  apartment,  which 
^ourt;  the  summer 
:  open  air,  but  shad- 

the  winter  Trfcli- 
;  the  Saerarium,  or 
rated  to  sorae  parll- 

containing  statues 
'xedTa,  or  Saloon; 
he  Library;  the  hot 
Lo  have  been  placed 
NiTi  of  every  house; 
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ofa  more  lofty  apartment.  Laie  eica- 
vatlons  have  proved  that  most  of  the 
houses  had  two  storeys,  and  some  of 
(hem  three  or  four.  The  columns 
which  supported  Ihe  corridors  are  made 
of  brick  stuccoed.  The  walls  of  every 
room  are  composed  of  tufo  aud  lava, 
stuccoed,  painted  and  polished.  The 
painllngs,  some  fine  hisloricat  compo- 
sitions excepted,  are  chiefly  arabesques; 
which,  in  the  apartments  oflhe  great 
andafDueot,  are  seldom  better  executed 
tlian  in  the  shops.  Perhaps,  however, 
Ihe  ancient  mode  cfpainting  hoases,  in 
Ihe  arabesque  si)le,like  that  now  prac- 
tised throughout  MagnajGr»cia>vas  with 
machines  called  ilampi;  which  enable 
the  common  houie-painler  lo  eiecule 
almost  any  figure,  or  pattern,  upoD 
stuccoed  walls.  Winkelmann  supjioses 
the  frescos  at  Pompeii  to  be  very  little 
anterior  lo  Ihe  Augustan  age;  at  which 
period  painting  was  on  the  wane:  but 
probably  this  opinion  originated  merely 
from  a  passage  in  Pliny;  who  mentions 
arabesques  as  baving  been  introduced 
al  Rome,  during  the  Augustan  age,  by  a 
painter  named  Ludius.  Tbe  ceilings  at 
Pompeii  were  coved:  Ihe  windows,  like 
those  in  Herculaneum,  appear  to  hove 
been  provided  with  wooden  shutters; 
and  some  of  them  were  furnished  with 
glass,  which  seems  to  have  been  thick 
and  not  very  transparent,  while  others 
are  supposed  lo  have  been  glazed  either 
with  horn  or  laic.  Rvery  apartment  Is 
paved  with  mosaics ;  and  on  Ihe  outside 
oflhe  houses,  written  with  deep-red 
mineral  paint,  are  the  names  orihein- 
habilinls,  with  their  occupations,  in- 
cluding magistrates,  and  other  persons 
ofranlcso  that  Ifthe  eluccd  on  which 
titese  names  were  written  had  been  well 
preserved,  w«  should,  at  the  present 
moment,  have  known  to  whom  each 
house  In  Pompeii  originally  belong- 
ed.W  All  the  private  houses  are  num- 
bered; and  on  the  exierior  walls  oT 
public  edifices  are  proclamations,  ad- 
-    ■■  and  notices  with  respect 

gladiatorial  shows,    etc. 


to  festivals, 
(>)  Pergola  i 


of  leia:^  tiooses. 
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Tbe  public  edifices  were  spacious  and 
elegant. 

Tbe  objects  best  worth  notice,  as  they 
He  contiguous  to  each  other,  are  as 
follovs. 

Villa  Sii&ttf  boMO,  iuppoted  to  have 
belonged  toMarcus  Arriut  JHomedes.i^ ) 
The  excavation  of  this  ViHa,  reported 
to  be  the  first  building  disentombed  at 
Pompeii,  during  modern  days,  took 
place,  according  to  the  Canonieo  di  Jo- 
rio,  in  1771 .  It  consisted  of  three  sto- 
reys, tbe  uppermost  of  which  is  destroy- 
ed ;  but  the  second  may  be  entered  from 
the  Via  Domitiana,  by  external  steps. 
The  Peristyle  was  ornamented  with 
frescos,  and  leads  to  an  open  Qua- 
drangle, bordered  by  four  Porticos, 
which  rest  on  fourteen  Columns :  and 
by  means  of  the  large  Reservoir  in  its 
ceDtre,a  Cistern  beneath  received  the 
rain-water  which  fell  on  the  roofs  of  the 
Porticos,  and  supplied  the  Wells,  still 
seen  in  the  Quadrangle.  The  upper 
part  of  one  of  these  Wells  bears  Marks 
of  Ropes,  employed  in  drawing  up  the 
watjsr.  This  Quadrangle  is  supposed  to 
bare  contained  the  Guest-chambers  ;(>^ 
and  in  the  same  storey  were  found  a 
I^rarium  enriched  with  a  small  statue 
of  Minerva ;  Rooms  for  the  use  of  Slaves; 
near  which  the  Skeleton  of  a  Dog  was 
discovered ;  a  Corridor  leading  to  Apart- 
ments fronting  the  sea,  and  to  the  Ter- 
races which  over-looked  the  Garden ;  a 
Cabinet,  or  Boudoir^  prettily  painted, 
and  containing  an  Alabaster  Jet'd'ea^ 
in  the  form  of  a  table;  a  Saloon  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  birds,  fruits, 

(0  Tbe  intere>;t  excited l)y  the  excavations 
at  Pompeii  having,  of  late  years,  gained 
strength  daily,  tbe  Author  of  these  Pages 
felt  that  she  could  not  gratify  Travellers 
more,  than  by  adding  to  her  account  of  this 
City  an  accurate  detail  of  tbe  principal  fruits 
flf  the  excaTations;  likewise  specifying  the 
precise  spot  where  each  article  was  found. 
To  the  "  Plan  de  Pompeii,  et  Remarques 
sur  968  EdiftceSj"  published,  in  1828,  by  the 
Canonieo  di  Jorio,  8he  is  indebted  for  much 
information  on  this  subject:  but,  as  ancient 
Greek  writers  alone  were  competent  to  ex- 
plain the  customs  and  mode  of  living  in 
ancient  Greek  cities,  she  has  endeavouied 
fa  elucidate,  by  means  of  Homer  (who, 
flmigfa  a  Poet,  was  the  lip  of  truth),  aonie 
few  things  which  required  explication. 

l»)  Guests,  even  in  Grecian  palaces*  did  not 
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masks,  etc.  (here  were  found  Fragments 
of  a  Silver  Vase);  a  Triclinium;  an 
Ante-room,  and  closet  adjoining,  orna- 
mented with  frescos  representing  the 
Car  of  Diana  with  her  Stags  unharness- 
ed, and  the  Car  of  Apollo  drawn  by  Gry- 
phons; Sleeping- apartments,  with  an 
Alcove  across  which  a  Curtain  must 
have  hung,  as<]urtain-rings  were  disco- 
vered here ;  a  Dressing-room,  in  which 
were  found  eleven  small  Glass  Vases, 
probably  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics; 
a  Triclinium,  perhaps  for  winter;  an 
Apartment  containing  the  Baths,  and 
consisting  of  the  Ante-room,  the  Hypo- 
causirum,  or  Stove-room;  the  Frigi- 
darium,  or  Cold  Bath ;  a  Hall  called  the 
Spoliatorium,  where  the  bathers  un- 
dressed .and  dressed  (this  Hall  appears 
to  have  had  glazed  windows);  the  Te- 
pidarium,  where  the  bathers  were 
scraped  with  a  strigil,  and  then  anoint- 
ed with  perftimed  oils  (tbe  window- 
ftrame  of  this  Room  was  found  reduced 
to  charcoal;  and  part  of  the  panes  of 
glass  belonging  to  it  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
Museum  at  Naples ) :  the  Sudatoritmif 
the  Cqlidarium,  and  the  Laconicum; 
this  last  is  the  circular  Niche  with  two 
windows,  one  above  the  other.  The  win- 
dows of  the  Hot  Bath  were  glazed,  in 
the  western  Apartment,  overlooking 
tbe  Garden,  is  a  Gallery  which  had  win- 
dows, and  four  doors,  leading  to  the 
Terraces;  the  OEcus  Gyneeceus,  which 
probably  served  as  an  eating -room, 
when  the  guests  were  numerous ;  a  cabi- 
net, perhaps  the  Library;  and  another 
room,  supposed  to  have  been  a  summer 

occupy  tbe  interior,  or  private  part  of  the 
mansk>n,  but  were  provided  either  with 
couches,  or  cSirpets,  spread  on  tbe  pavement, 
under  tbe  porticos  of  the  Outer  Quadrangle. 
Thus,  when  relatim  Telemachus's  visit  to 
Nestor,  Homer  says: 

<*  On  a  wdl^olish'd  conch  the  prince  was  laid, 
And  slept  beneath  the  soandiog  colonnade; 
While,  by  his  side,  Pisistratus  lay  spread 
(In  age  his  equal),  on  a  splendid  bed : 
But  in  an  inner  court,  securely  closed. 
The  reverend  Mestor  and  his  <|ueen  reposed.* 

Odyssey f  h.i'ii. 

The  first  two  of  these  lines  are  translated 
UieralUi :  the  other  four  are  the  translation 
of  Pope,  and  correspond  with  the  original 
.uifriciently  to  prove  that  there  was  (as  al- 
ready mentioned)  a  public  and  a  privcde 
part  in  the  laiise  Grecian  houses. 
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Triclinium,  The  Apartments  on  the 
ground-floor  were  tastefully  ornament- 
ed with  stucco  and  paintings;  among 
tlie  latter  of  which  were  found,  in  the 
eating-room,  the  astronomic  Muse,  the 
tragic  Muse,  with  a  mask  in  her  right 
band,  and  a  club  in  her  left;  Minerva 
seitted,  with  a  helmet  on  her  head,  the 
JEgis  on  her  bosom,  a  lance  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  her 
Shield ;  a  Man  seated  in  a  bronze  chair, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  wand,  and  in 
his  left  a  scroll,  and  having  a  scrinium 
filled  with  papyri  near  him ;  Danzatrici, 
etc.,  etc.  Remains  of  a  Carpet  were 
likewise  found  in  this  room;  and  in  one 
Of  the  Offices  for  Slaves  were  deposited 
Spades,  and  other  Implements  of  Hus- 
bandry. These  offices  likewise  contain- 
ed a  Htiman  Skeleton,  and  that  of  an 
Animal  with  an  Iron  Bell  fastened  to  its 
neck;  an  Oven;  a  Kitchen  Fire-place, 
ffnd  Stoves,  on  one  of  which  was  found  a 
bronze  Casserole,  with  its  Cover.  The 
Garden  (much  in  its  original  state)  is 
bordered  by  Porticos;  and  near  its 
back-door,  facing  the  sea,  were  found 
two  Skeletons;  that  nearest  to  the  door 
had  keys  in  one  hand,  and  a  gold  Ring, 
^namented  with  two  serpents*  heads, 
om  the  other;  and  not  far  from  these 
skeletons  were  found  Fragments  of  Si(^ 
vcr  Vases,  ornamented  with  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  and  a  Linen  Wrapper,  containing 
eighty-eiglrt  pieces  of  silver  money,  ten 
of  gold,  and  nine  of  bronze,  etc.  Co- 
lumns in  the  centre  of  the  Garden  form- 
ed a  Pergula,  under  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  table,  supported  by  a 
pedestal;  and  contiguous  was  a  reser- 
voir for  fish,  embellished  by  a  Jet-d*eaf$, 
The  subterranean  part  of  thi^  Villa  con- 
tains, under  the  Corridors  whi«h  bor- 
der the  Garden,  Galleries,  evidently  used 
fts  a  Cellar,  and  ventilated,  parallel  with 
their  pavement,  by  loop-holes.  Ancient 
Wine-jars  are  still  seen  resting  against 
the  walls,  to  which  they  are  glued  by 
dust  and  ashes;  and  here  the  Skeletons 
of  eighteen  grown  persons,  and  two 
children  (one  quite  a  baby),  were  disco- 

(')  The  Mensawis  portable^  and  frequently 
ina<ie  of  costly  materials. 

(>)  Accord in|^  to  some  opink>De,  sacrifices, 
to  propitiate  the  infernal  deities, wei*e  offered 
in  the  Silieernium,  on  a  circular  altar  be- 
tween  the  table  and  the  doorway;  but,  on 


veted.  Perfect  impressions  of  each 
corpse  were  distinguishable  in  the  dust 
and  ashes,  which  probably  drifted 
through  the  loop-holes  into  this  Cellar ; 
and  some  of  these  impressions,  a  few 
bones,  and  the  skull  of  one  of  the  Skele- 
tons (that  of  a  young  woman),  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gallery  of  ancient  Frescos 
at  the  Neapolitan  Museum.  Near  the 
Skeleton  of  this  young  woman  were 
found  several  Necklaces,  with  other  gold 
ornaments,  silver  and  bronze  rings,  a 
piece  of  coral,  a  comb,  etc. ;  and  in  her 
hand,  according  to  report,  was  a  purse 
full  of  copper  coins— perhaps,  owing  to 
the  terror  of  the  moment,  mistaken  for 
gold. 

Part  of  the  ancient  roof  of  the  Villa 
Suburbana  is  still  preserved.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Via  Domitiana, 
are  the  Tombs  of  the  Family  of  Bio- 
medes. 

Building  appropriated  to  theSilicer- 
nium  after  funerals.  This  is  a  small 
Structure  (on  the  right,  between  the 
Villa  of  Diomedesandthe  Herculaneum 
Gate);  its  interior  was  stuccoed,  and 
adorned  with  paintings  (now  obliterat- 
ed) of  birds,  deer,  and  other  ancient 
emblems  of  death :  it  contains  a  Tri- 
clinium, and  a  Men$a,{'}  or  Eating- 
table,  whereon  the  Silicemium,  or  Tu- 
nereal  repast,  was  served.  There  are 
places  for  three  mattresses  on  the  Tri- 
clinium, Previous  to  this  repast  the 
worth  of  the  Deceased  was  extolled ;  and 
his,  or  her,  departure  from  this  world 
lamented.  The  Mourners  were  clad  in 
white :  wine  was  given  to  them ;  but 
their  meal  wa.s  frugal;  and, according 
to  some  opinions,  only  three  persons 
sat  down  to  eat.(>)  The  Tomb  of  the 
deceased  was  decorated  with  roses,  and 
other  flowers. 

Tomb  ofNcBvoUia  Tpeheand  CtUus 
Munatius  Faustus,  This  is  a  hand- 
some funereal  Monument ;  the  exterior 
of  which  presents  an  Altar  of  white 
marble,  elegantly  ornamented.  A  Basso- 
rilievo  of  the  Bisellium,  with  which 
Faustus  was  honoured,  may  be  traced 

excavating  the  Sepulchre  of  Nistacidius,  a 
Vase  was  found  placed  in  the  earth,  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  of  victims:  therefore  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  deities 
seems,  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  have  been 
offered  at  the  Tomb. 
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on  one  of  Ifae  sides  of  Ihis  dllar ;  and  on 
■DOlher  is  the  representation  ofa  Vessel 
going  into  Port.  Tbe  ipterior  of  the 
Sepulchre  resembles  a  Columbarium: 
■od  Id  ilB  niches  were  found  Lamps, 
-GlDerarT  Urns  of  iioltery,  and  three 
Urge  Va»es  of  Glass,  each  being  cased 
With  lead,  and  containing  burnt  bones, 
andaliquoTcoinposedofoil,water,aDd 
wine  :  perhaps,  therefore,  this  might 
have  been  a  Puhlic  Repository  for  the 
mortal  remains  of  persons  who  had  not 
private  tombs. 

ifouiolaunt  of  Calvtntiut  QuMat. 
This  person  appears  to  have  been  an 
Anguslal,  or  Magistrate  entitled  to  tbe 
Fasces.  Bis  Mausoleum  displays  tbe 
best  style  of  architecture  :  and  under 
the  Inscription  to  bis  memory  is  a  BUtl- 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ¥ia  Domi- 
tiana  stands  a  Tomb  closed  by  a  door 
of  marble,  aod  having  witbinside  one 
solitary  Niche ;  where  were  found  Ashes 
and  Bones,  enclosed  in  a  large  Alabaster 
Vase;  on  which  was  deposited  an  Inta- 
glio of  a  Slag,  set  in  a  ring  of  gold. 

Tomb  of  Artciai  Scourui.  This  Co- 
lumbarium stands  on  the  right  of  tbe 
Via  Domitiana  :  its  eilerior  displays 
Bissi-rilievi,  representing  Gladiatorial 
Combats;  its  interior  is  perfeel,  and 
contains  a  considerable  number  of 
Siehes  for  cinerary  urns.  Judging  from 
the  Inscription  on  this  Monument,  the 
Magistrates  of  Pompeii  decreed  that  an 
equestrian  statue  ofBcsurus  might  be 
placed  in  Ibe  Forum. 

Inn  for  Psatantry.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  Via  i)om<l  tana  area  Portico  and 
other  Buildings,  behind  it,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  an  Ion  for  Ihe  Pea- 
santi  who  supplied  Pompeii  with  proTi- 
sioDS;  aodllkcwise  for  Travellers  in  ge- 
nera I ;  beea  use  n  o  st  ran  ger  wa  s  penn  i  I  te  d 
to  sleep  within  the  walls  of  the  City. 
This  Inn  appears  to  have  been  capa- 
dons,  and  provided  with  hones  and 
carriages;  as  remains  ofa  Cart,  the  Tire 
of  Wheels  with  six  spohes,  tbe  Skeleton 
of  a  Donkey,  and  a  piece  of  bronze, 
resembling  a  Horse's  Bit,  were  found 

(>)  The  Samoile*  are  tnppoaed,  at  one  pe- 
riod, to  have  occupied  Pompeii,  Neapolis, 
etc. ;  and,  according  to  some  opinioni.  the 
preaeni  inhabitants  of  Naples  descend  from 
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uerino;  some  of  these  stones  belos 
from  four  to  fire  Teet  square,  smooth, 
and  apparently  not  joined  by  any  ' 
cement;  though  placed  with  such  skill 
as  to  resemble  one  entire  mass :  while 
otber  parts  are  ill  built  with  rough 
stones  or  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  ' 
were,  perhaps,  hastily  collected  and 
piled  tQKCther  after  the  destructive 
earthquake  ot  the  year  63.(t)  Oscan 
Characters  (as  already  mentioned)  may 
be  traced  on  several  of  these  slonea. 
The  original  Walls  appear  to  have  been 
very  ancient;  but,  as  they  were  consi- 
derably injured  by  Sylla,  in  the  year  ot 
Rome  666,  and  probably  suffered  again 
during  the  civil  war  between  Cnsar  and 
Pompey,  tbey  must  have  undergone 
many  reparations  before  the  earthquake 
alluded  to.  They  were  forlifled  by 
square  Towers,  three  storeys  high,  and 
provided  with  Sally-ports,  rbetowers 
seem  to  bare  been  placed  at  dlslanceE 
more  or  less  considerable  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  necessity  for 
defence  on  the  spot  where  lbeystood.()) 
Adjacent  to  the  Herculaneum  fiate, 
loward  tbe  west,  there  were  not  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  between  them  ; 
while,  on  the  eastern  side  ofthe  Town, 
they  seem  to  have  been  from  two  to  five 
hundred  feet  apart.  The  interior  side 
ofthe  Agger  Is  provided  with  Steps,  by 
means  of  which  the  citizens  ascended 

herculaneum  Gate.  Pompeii  bad 
four  principal  entrances,";  which  stood 
nearly  at  right  angles,  and  are  now  de- 
nominated the  Hercnianeum  Gale;  tbe 
Sarnns.  or  Sea  Gale;  the  Isiac  Gate 'ao 
called  because  not  far  distant  from  the 
Temple  of  Isis);  and  tbe  NolaGale;  all 
of  which  entrances  seem  to  have  been 
devoid  of  architectural  decorations  mi 
the  ontside,  and  composed  of  bricks 
stuccoed.  Tbe  Herculaneum  Gate  is 
divided  into  three  Archways :  tbe  middle 
division,  through  which  passes  the  Via 

(i)  This  earthquake  is  noticed  by  Seneca : 
it  occurred  during  the  uiiilb  year  of  the 

(1)  Thai  near  Ibe  Herculanram  Gate  it 
Ihc  moil  perfect :  and  Ibe  bratwayof  getting 
to  it  is  through  a  babilalion  called  llieHoiuc 
or  tbe  Vestals. 

|e)AnalberGatebai 
ing  Hve  in  all. 
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Domitiana,  appears  to  hare  been  for 
carriages ;  and  one  of  the  side  entrances 
for  foot-passengers  coming  into  the 
Citj;  the  other  for  foot-passengers 
going  out  of  it.  The  centre  Arch 
is  about  fourteen  English  feet  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  lofty  in  proportion; 
and  the  side  Arches  are  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  about  ten  feet 
high.('jThe  Via  Domitiana,  within  the 
Gale,  is  twenty-one  feet  broad  exclusive 
of  the  foot- ways ;  including  them,  thirty- 
three  feet ;  and  consists  of  large  Tolcanic 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes*  fixed 
deep  in  a  particularly  strong  cement. 

Inn,  probably  the  Po$t'house,  This 
is  the  first  building  on  the  right,  within 
the  Walls :  and  as  Augustus  established 
Posts,  or  what  was  tantamount,  on  all 
the,  consular  roads,  (a)  and  is  supposed 
to  hare  made  Pompeii  one  of  the- sta- 
tions, this  edifice  probably  was  a  Post- 
house;  as  Horses'  Bones  were  found  in 
the  Stables :  and  Rings  for  fastening  up 
horses,  with  three  Cars,  and  several 
pieces  of  iron  shaped  like  the  Tire  of 
Wheels,  are  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered on  the  premises.    Chequers  were 
^painted  on  the  side  of  Ibe  principal 
Door ;  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
structed to  admit  carriages.  Contiguous 
to  this  DoOr  are  two  Shops,  or  rather 
Kating-roomsy  fitted  up  with  the  ne- 
cessary   appendages  to    a  Traiteur's 

(')  On  this  Edtflce  was  found  part  of  an 
lotcriptioo,  implying  that  Gladiatorial  Com- 
bats, and  a  Chase,  would  be  exhibited  on  the 
Amphitheatre;  and  likewise  that  the  seats 
for  spectators  would  be  shaded  by  awnings. 

(»)  It  does  not,  however,  s^em  certain  that 
fbere  was  a  coosnlar  road  through  Pompeii, 
before  the  days  of  Domitian ;  though  the 
Ha  jippia  passed  near  it,  in  the  way  from 
Capua  toNola. 

(3)  The  Inn,  according  to  an  Inscription 
nearly  obliterated,  belonged  to  a  person 
named  Albinus. 

(iJFalismang  usuaHy  represent  Birds,  Tor- 
ICRses,  Dolphins,  and  other  fishes,  in  gold, 
nhrer,  coral,  and  bronze. 

The  belief  of  the  power  of  Amulets  or 
Charms  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Homer; 
thus  Moly  is  used  by  Ulysses,  as  a  preserv- 
ative against  fascination. 

(5)  Coffee  is  a  native  of  Africa, supposed  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans; and  not  being  mentioned  by  any 
European  Writers  engaged  in  the  Crusades, 
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kitchen.  The  building  likewfsG  contains 
a  Court-yard,  and  Chambers  of  various 
dimensions,  a  small  Portico,  and  an 
mner  Court,  from  which  Is  a  descent 
into  an  extensive  vaulted  cellar.^^}   On 
a  pilaster  of  this  building  is  a  Talisman, 
roughly  sculptured,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  considered,  by  the  Pora- 
peiani,  as  a  preservative  against  that 
species  of  fliscination  called,  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grseeia, 
the  Mai'   Oech%o.{K)    The    Pompeiani 
believed  many  persons  were  affiicted 
with  an  Evil  Eye;  and  thought  it  im- 
possible, unless  guarded  by  a  Talisman, 
to  be  looked  at  by  those  persons  with 
impunity.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
Magna  Grseeia  indulge  a  similar  belief; 
and  the  dealer  in  Amulets  at  Naples  en- 
joys as  much  custom  as  did  the  dealer 
in  Talismans  at  Pompeii. 

Building  on  the  left,  commonly 
calltda  Coffee-house  ;(5)  but  more  pro- 
bably a  Thermopolium,  or  Shop  for 
warm  deeoctions,Bere  we  find  a  Stove ; 
and  likewise  a  marble  Dresser,  with 
marks  upon  it,  evidently  made  either 
by  cups  or  glasses;  and  consequently 
the  contents  of  these  cups,  or  glasses, 
when  spill,  must  have  been  corrosive  ; 
but  what  this  corrosive  liquid  was  is 
unknown.  In  the  Shop  were  found 
three  small  Shelves,  placed  precisely 
like  those  which  hold  liqueurs  in  Nea- 

it  seems  to  have  been  equally  unknown  in 
Syria,  during  Ihe  th  rteenth  and  fourteenth 
ceoluries.  It  is  found  wild,  from  Caffa,  the 
south  province  of  Narea,  in  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  theNile ;  and  was  first  brought  from 
Arabia  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century .  It  was  used  at  Grand  Cairo 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  first  men- 
tioned, in  the  west  of  Europe,  by  a  German 
traveller,  who  returned  from  Syria  in  1573, 
Pietro  della  Valle,  a  Venetian,  says  in  a  let- 
ter of  his,  that  he  intended  bringing  some  of 
it  to  Venice,  where  he  thought  it  was  un- 
known. This  berry,  which  has  now  made 
its  way  through  the  whole  civilised  world, 
was  first  brought  into  France  during  (he 
year  1644;  and  in  1671,  a  coffee-house  was 
opened  at  Marseilles.  In  1652,  Daniel  Ed- 
wards, an  English  merchant,  brought  with 
him,  from  Turkey,  a  Greek  servant  who  un- 
derstood the  method  of  roasting  and  making 
coffee;  and  this  servant  was  the  first  person 
who  sold  it  publicly  in  London. 
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poUtan  cofTee-hoases.  Shops  of  the 
samedescription  seem  to  have  abounded 
in  Pompeii;  and  were  all  provided  with 
a  stove,  and  a  dresser,  for  cups,  etc^.  As 
they  furnished  stewed  meat,  and  pro- 
bably soup  (for  may  not  warm  decoctions 
be  thus  interpreted?)  they  appear  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Res- 
taurants of  the  present  day.  Hard 
drinkers,  according  to  many  opinions, 
resorted  to  them :  in  which  case  we 
may  conclude  they  were  provided  with 
spirits.  Vomits  (sometimes  taken  by  the 
Ancients,  that  they  might  afterwards  do 
justice  to  a  good  dinner,)  are  likewise 
supposed  to  have  been  sold  here. 

House  of  the  Vestals.  This  Edifice, 
composed  of  two  distinct  habitations, 
seems  to  have  been  improperly  named, 
as  it  was  evidently  the  abode  of  two  fa- 
milies; friends,  perhaps;  because  we 
see,  on  the  threshold  of  the  second  ha- 
bitation, the  hospitable  word  **  Saltb,'* 
(Welcome  I)  wrought  in  Mosaic.  The 
first  apartment  has  an  open  Quadrangle, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  chamber  where 
archives  are  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited;  and  on  each  side  is  a  Room, 
probably  for  the  reception  of  clients, 
etc.,  at  daybreak,  according  to  the 
Pompeian  custom.  The  second  Apart- 
ment consists  of  a  Bathing-room,  and 
a  Bed-chamber  ornamented  with  Paint- 
ings; a  Dressing-room,  a  Library,  a 
Gallery,  a  Saloon;  and  beyond  these,  a 
Lardrium,  with  a  place  for  the  sacred 
fire  in  its  centre,  and  three  recesses  in 
its  walls.  Here  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea  are  supposed  to  have  been 
celebrated,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
Lares  Familiares,  The  Door-sill  of  one 
of  these  rooms  is  decorated  with  two 
serpents,(')  also  wrought  in  Mosaic :  a 
Room  of  very  small  dimensions  has,  in 
the  centre  of  its  pavement,  a  Labyrinth, 
or  table  for  playing  at  an  ancient  game; 
and  the  Pavement  of  another  room 
exhibits  a  Cornucopia.  The  Skeletons  of 
a  Man  and  a  Dog,  a  silver  Crescent 

(0  The  Pompeiane  seem  to  have  looked 
upon  Serpents  as  tutelar  Genii ;  and  repre- 
sentations of  SerpentF,  often  found  painted 
in  file  houses  and  likewise  in  the  streets  of 
Pompeii,  have,  it  has  firequently  Ix^n  iroa- 
e^ned,  been  considered  as  Amulets  capable 
of  counteracting  tliat  species  of  fascination 
now  called  the  Mai*  Occhio^the  truer  mp- 


fperhapsa  talisman),  with  several  Gold 
Ornaments  for  ladies,  were  found  here ; 
and  behind  the  house  were  disentombed 
ten  human  skeletons,  one  of  them  bar- 
ing four  rings  on  the  same  finger,  four 
earrings,  a  necklace,  two  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments  all  of  Gold,  Silver 
Coins,  a  Silver  Ring,  and  a  Bronze 
Lantern. 

Anatomical  Theatre,  This  House, 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  Vestals,  has  a 
large  Atrium,  terminated  by  a  Garden ; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  Atrium  is  a  range 
of  Rooms.  Here  were  found  above  forty 
Chirurgical  Instruments;  some  resem- 
bling those  of  modem  times,and  others, 
of  which  the  use  is  now  unknown.(*) 

Ponderarium,  or  Custom-house,  A 
spacious  door-way  leads  into  a  Cou^, 
where  Steelyards  were  found,  and  leaden 
Weights  in  large  numbers.  A  Weight 
representing  the  head  of  Mercury,  and 
weighing  twenty-two  ounces,  was  also 
found  here. 

The  Edifice  consisted  of  two  spacious 
Courts  and  a  Cabinet;  and  in  the  Back- 
court,  which  is  not  paved,  were  disco- 
vered two  Skeletons  of  horses,  with 
three  bronzel^ells  attached  to  the  neck 
of  each;  remains  of  Harness;  and  part 
of  a  two-wheeled  Carriage. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Houses  on 
the  right,  from  the  Inn  which  belonged 
to  Albinos  to  the  buildings  opposite  the 
Ponderarium,  are  merely  piles  of  rains: 
among  them,  however,  may  be  distin- 
guished the  House  of  CaiusCeius;  which 
stands  opposite  to  a  Fountain,  aodb 
now  occupied  by  soldiers.  It  seems  to 
have  comprised  Baths;  probably  (from 
its  vicinity  to  the  sea)  salt-water  baths. 
The  part  of  Pompeii  on  which  the  House 
stands  contained  subterranean  Struc- 
tures, wherein  the  Pompeian i  are 
supposed  to  have  assembled  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  during  very  hot 
or  rainy  weather ;  and  this  description 
of  building,  called  a  Crypto  Porticos, 
was  usually  embellished  with  columns, 

position  seems  to  be,  that  these  fij^fores 

used  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  . 

f^er,  to  avoid  the  commission  of  injury 
nuisance  of  any  description. 

(>)  This  Edifioc  contained  a  consideral 
number  of  leaden  Weights;  some  of  wl 
exhibit  an  Inscription,  implying, '  *  that  11 
who  pay  will  be  served,** 
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and  furnished  with  baths  and  reservoirs 
for  water.  Facing  the  Pondera rium  a 
Path  ted  to  the  sea,  through  a  Crypto 
Porticos;  and  merchandise,  when 
unshipped,  probably  came  through  this 
Path  to  be  weifi;hed. 

Soap- Manufactory.  On  the  left,  and 
contiguous  to  the  Ponderariuro,  is  a 
Shop  which,  judging  by  the  materials 
disco?ered  there,  seems  to  have  been 
a  Soap-man nfactory;  and  beyond  it 
are  two  of  the  Shops  for  warm  decoc- 
tions, etc.(') 

House  oftheDanxatrid,  Painted  on 
the  Wails  of  the  open  Quadrangle  here, 
were  found  four  figures  of  Danzatrici 
(equal  in  merit  with  those  of  the  Villa 
Saburbana),  and  another  Pain  ting  wh  ich 
represents  a  Brood  of  Bucks  swimming 
in  a  Pool  of  Water, Buildings,  a  Garden, 
Cypress-trees,  and  a  Youth  dancing.  At 
the  end  of  the  Interior  Apartment  is  the 
Lararium;  and  to  the  left  of  that,  a 
Bed-chamber,  decorated  with  Paintings 
.  of  two  juvenile  Deities,  a  Genins  holding 
a  Vase  for  perfumes,  Warriors  on  Horse- 
back pursuing  fugitive  Damsels,  Dan- 
cers, and  Bacchantes.  This  House 
stands  in  a  Vicoletto,  or  Lane,  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Dcmitiana,  and  acUoio- 
ing  another  Edifice  embellished  with 
Mosaics,  and  Paintings  of  Egyptian 
Deities,  and  therefore  called,  by  the 
excavators,  the  House  of  Isis.  The 
beautiful  little  bronze  Statue  of  Apollo, 
with  silver  strings  to  his  Lyre,  and  now 
in  the  llaseam  at  Naples,  was  found  in 
the  Lane  above-mentioned. 

Public  Bakin^'hotue,  This  Building, 
which  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via 
Ihmitiana,  contains  four  Corn-mills,  a 
small  Stable  for  the  donkeys,  who  were 
blindfolded,  and  employed  in  grinding 
corn,  the  Oven  for  baking  bread,  etc., 

(0  In  oneof  these  shops  was  found  a  box 
with  a  hd:  probably  a  Till ;  as  the  centre  of 
the  lid  has  a  bale  in  it,  apparently  to  receive 
money. 

(»)  The  ancients,  according  to  Cluverius, 
were  accustomed  to  boil  their  Wines ;  and, 
if  so,  stoYCS  in  Wine-shops  must  have  been 
requisite. 

(3)  This  Garden  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained an  aviary,  for  rare  and  beautiful 

(4)  We  are  told  that  Greek  and  Roman 
msia  tapin  chairs  during  dinner;  while  the 
men  redined  on  Triclinia:  and  hence,  at  the 


Vases  for  water,  and  Amphoras  for 
flour.  Heaps  of  Corn  were  likewise 
found  here.  The  donkeys  and  horses 
employed  in  Magna  Grascia  for  turning 
corn-mills  are  still  blindfolded:  and  the 
Oven  in  this  Baking-house  varies  so 
little  from  those  made  at  present,  that 
it  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
restored  to  its  pristine  use. 

House  of  Caiui  SalluMi,  Leading  to 
the  Quadrangle  of  this  Mansion  ^one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Via  Domitiana)  is  a 
Shop,  which  was  found  furnished  with 
Stoves,  Shelves  (probably  intended  to 
hold  measures  for  liquids).  Dressers,  and 
six  AmphorsB  fixed  into  them.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  Eating-house, 
where  national  dishes  were  cooked,  and 
sold  to  the  common  people :  perhaps 
the  AmphorsB  held  wioe,(>)  oil,  salt- 
fish,  and  olives :  and  as  this  Shop  com- 
municated with  the  House  of  Sallust,  it 
probably  was  the  custom  at  Pompeii, 
as  it  now  is  in  several  towns  of  Magna 
Graecia,  for  land  proprietors  to  sell 
their  wine  and  oil,  not  only  wholesale, 
but  retail.  The  Residence  of  Sallust 
appears  to  have  I>een  elegantly  orna- 
mented. A  Fountain  of  peculiar  beauty 
adorned  the  Quadrangle;  and  opposite 
to  the  door  of  entrance  was  a  small 
Flower  Garden,(3)  in  which  the  Tri- 
clinium for  summer  dinners  still  re- 
mains.fi)  To  the  right  of  the  Quadrangle 
were  the  private  Apartments  for  the  Fe- 
males of  the  Family;  the  entrance  to 
which  was  through  a  narrow  passage, 
with  a  door,  having  interior  curtains  at 
the  end.  in  the  centre  of  these  Apart- 
ments is  a  Court,  surrounded  by  eight 
Columns,  and  giving  light  to  the  Bed- 
chambers, the  Banqueting-room,  a 
small  Kitchen,  a  Hot  Bath,  etc.  These 
rooms  exhibit  tolerably  well-preserved 

Lectisteroium,  that  couches  were  prepared 
for  the  male^  and  chairs  for  the  female,  Di- 
vinities.   Admitting  all  this,  the  Triclinium 
in  the  Garden  which  made  part  of  Sallust's 
Mansion  must  have  been  appropriated  io 
the  men  of  the  family  only ;  for  although 
the  Column  whereon  the  Men^a  was  fixed, 
the  Triclinium,  and  the  Garden,  are  all  nearly 
in  their  original  state,  no  space  for  placing 
diairs   round   the  Mensa  is   discoverable. 
Judging,  however,  by  anrient  paintings,  it 
seems  apparent  that  the  Master  and  Mistress 
of  a  family,  when  dining  together  in  pri- 
vate, both  reclined  on  a  Triclinium. 
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paiDtings.  namely.  Diana  and  AcUBon— 
Europa— Phryius     and      Helle— Mars, 
Venus,  and  Cupid.   The  Room  which 
contains    the    last-named    Pictare  is 
beauiifuUipaTedwUhirrican  marble*; 
tnd  Paintings,  ail'  encausto.  may  be 
Ken  on  the  Wall  of  the  Court  near  the 
entrance  lo  IhlsRooni.    The  House  oT 
Sallust  appears  lo  have  been  eicavaled 
by  Ihe  Ancients,  immediBlely  after  the 
eruption  ofTO;  and  modern  eicavatora 
hare  consequently  found  but  little  por- 
table wealth  remaining  within  its  walls, 
a  bronze  Hind  (from  the  mouth  otnhicb 
pissed  thcwaterotthe/mpfuvium)  and 
bronze  Kitchen  itensils  eicepted,  in  a 
neighbouring  Lane  was  discovered  the 
Slielelon  of  a  Lady,  snpposed  to  have 
itresaofthe  Mansion, ivith 
Skeletons,    according   to 
those  of  her  Servants.    A 
ly  of  Money,  a  Silver  Mirror 
aetore   observed,   Grecian 
i  carried  about  them).  In- 
fold, Rings,  a  Pair  of  Ear- 
sklace   composed   of  gold 
five  Gold  Bracelets,  were, 
I  report,  found  among  these 

e  House  or  Sallast,  In  the 
re  a  Farrier'*  shop,  where 
:les  requisite  for  his  trade 
.  a  second  Public  Baking' 
1  larger  and  better  con- 
itractcd  than  the  first,  and  provided 
with  a  stable  for  beasts  of  burden;  and 
another  for  those  destined  to  turn  the 
Corn-mills;  four  of  which  still  remain 
on  the  premises;  as  do  large  Amphora, 
wherein  corn  and  Hour  were  foiuid. 
This  part  of  the  Town  likewise  contains 
a  House  supposed  to  have  been  the 
abode  ota  Bal let-Master;  because  it  is 
decorated  with  frescos  representing 
Musical  Instruments  and  Theatrical 
Scenery;  and  also  because  a  piece  of 
iron,  which  apparently  belonged  lo  a 
musical  instrument,  was  discovered 
here.  This  House  contained  other 
frescos;  and  among  Ihem  was  Dido 
abandoned  by  £neas :  It  likewise  con- 
tained a  considerable  number  of  elegant 
bronze  and  glass  Utensils;  a  handsome 
Vase  ofAlabaster;  aXable  of  Porphyry; 
and  a  smallSLatue  of  a  youth  resting  on 
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one  ot  Ihe  Dll  Termini :  Ita  Quadrangle 
displays  a  Painting  of  two  Serpents 
Iwined  round  an  Altar,  above  which  la 
a  Lararium. 

Houu  of  Juliut  Polybitu.  This  Edi- 
fice stands  on  Ihe  ri^t,  in  the  Via 
fiomfliana;  and,  judging  by  the  Che- 
quers painted  on  its  wall,  might  pr«- 
hably  have  been  a  public  Hotel.  The 
building  Is  capacious,  and  commiml' 
eated  wilh  six  shops  :  il  had  two  en- 
trances from  the  Via  Domitiana;  and 
the  Arcades  into  which  Ihe  sleeping- 
rooms  opened  were  evidently  glaied, 
during  cold  weather.  Large  Candelabra 
of  Bronze,  a  Steelyard,  leaden  Weights, 
and  olher  articles  of  value,  were  found 

Chemiit't  and  Drtiggiit'tShap.  Cen- 
tral between  the  Via  itemittana  and 
another  streel,  is  Ibis  Shop;  which 
eihibits,  for  its  sign, a  Serpent  devour- 
ing the  Pine-fruit :  and  as  the  serpent  la 
an  emblem  of  prudence  and  foresight, 
and  Ifae  pine-^'uit  of  death,  perhaps  this 
sign  was  meant  lo  show  that  the  two  for- 
mer may  sometimes  discomfit  Ihe  latter. 

ItMtourant  of  Forlunatu*.  The  ex- 
cavation of  Ihls  part  of  the  Via  Domt- 
tiana  terminates  here :  and  contiguoos 
to  Ibe  Restaurant  was  a  Baking-bouse. 

SetidenceoflhtEdittPatati.  On  the 
left  of  Ihe  Via  Domiliana,  and  leading 
lo  tbe  Public  Baths,  is  this  Bouse,  the 
sole  completely  insulated  hahitation  7«t 
disentombed  at  Pompeii,  and  surround- 
ed by  streets,  to  which  its  Shops,  aeven 
in  number,  had  each  an  entrance.  Tbe 
Douse  Is  large,  and  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  marbles  and  mosaics.  It 
displays  an  open  Atrium  paved  with 
marble;  and  beyond  tbis, a  Peristyle, 
approached  by  Steps,  embellished  with 
Columns,  and  having  a  Reservoir  far 
fish  in  its  centre.  On  the  right  are 
sleeping-rooms;  and  in  an  angle  of  tba 
Edifice  is  an  Apartment  with  a  Kitchen 
Fire-place,  similar  lo  those  now  seen  in 
the  kitchens  of  Magna  Grtecia.  Tbe 
paintings  of  tbis  Apartment  (which,  bj 
the  by,  are  wretchedly  executed)  re- 
present a  Cook  sacrificing  eatables  on 
an  altar;  near  which  are  tbe  Head  of  a 
Wild  Boar,  a  Ham,  Bacon,  and  a  mo- 
rfenal')  fastened  to  a  spiL  According  to 
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report,  Five  Skeletons  of  Females,  with 
gold  ear-rings,  were  discovered  on  tliese 
premises ;  as  were  several  Culinary 
Utensils,  both  of  silver  and  bronze;  two 
gold  Coins  bearing  the  effigy  of  Nero ;  a 
ring;  a  few  silver  and  copper  Coins;  a 
fliirer  Vase,  the  handle  of  which  repre- 
sents the  head  of  Pan; two  Wings  of 
Bronze,  beautifully  worked ;  Lamps  of 
like  same  metal;  and  three  Candelabra, 
one  of  them  being  deemed  the  most 
estimable  In  the  Neapolitan  Museum :  it 
stands  on  the  table  of  the  second  room 
containing  small  bronzes.  Two  large 
Coppers  (in  one  of  which  was  the  Group 
oflacchus  and  a  little  Faun,  wrapped 
round  with  linen),  were  likewise  disco- 
Tered  in  the  House  of  Pansa. 

Not  far  hence  stands  the  shop  wherein 
tbe  Colours  for  Fresco  Painting,  now  in 
•the  Stodii  at  Naples,  were  found. 

Home  of  the  Dramatic  Poet,  This  is 
one  of  the  most  expensively  and  ele- 
gantly-adorned private  dwellings  yet 
brought  to  view  at  Pompeii.  It  stands 
in  a  Street  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Domi- 
tiana,  and  is  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Public  Baths.  A  narrow  Vestibule,  on 
the  Walls  of  which  are  Frescos,  leads  to 
an  open  Quadrangle,  with  the  custom- 
ary reservoir  for  rain-water  In  its  cen- 
tre; and  when  this  house  was  excavated 
in  1825,  a  Mosaic  Pavement  displayed, 
close  to  the  Gate  of  Entrance,  the  Fi- 
garo of  a  Dog  chained;  and  under 
this  guardian  of  the  premises  were  tbe 
words  "Cavb  Canem."(')  On  the  Wall 
of  the  Quadrangle  (to  tbe  right,  and 
near  the  entrance),  were  found  Pic- 
tures supposed  to  represent  Thetis  and 
Achilles,  the  latter  as  a  Child !— tbe  Res- 
titntion  of  Helen  toMenelaus,the  former 
bdng  accompanied  by  Victory!— and 

spear,  if  touched,  Is  vmomous,  and  par- 
ticatairly  distinguishes  tbe  Murseoa  from  the 
Lamprey.  Tb«  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
too  prone  to  sacrifipe  to  gluttony,  kept  their 
isbes  of  everydescriptioo  alive  in  reservoirs^ 
tin  tbe  moment  they  were  wanted  for  table; 
and  tbe  Mursena,  highly  prized  by  epicures, 
▼as  kept  ID  a  reservoir  of  sea  and  fresh 
water  mixed;  because  it  is  supposed  to  re- 
qnire  this  mixture ;  and  sometimes,  as  we 
Vetold,  it  was  fed  with  human  flesh  (that 
of  slaves),  in  order  to  augment  its  balk  and 
fanprove  its  flavour. 

(*}  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  figore  of 
a  httkiog  Dog  placed  at  tbe  feet  of  the  Lares;  ( 


the  Parting  Interview  between  Achilles 
and  Briseis,  by  far  the  finest  ancient 
picture  known  to  be  In  existence!  Tbe 
lower  part  is  grievously  mutilated ;  but 
the  heads  (all  of  which  are  superb,  and 
especially  that  of  Briseis),.  have  escaped 
injury.  Artists  (who  alone  are  competent 
to  appreciate  works  of  art)  class  this 
exquisite  Fresco  with  the  best  pro-> 
ductions  ofRaphael.(>)  On  the  Wall  to 
the  left,  was  found  a  picture  of  Venus, 
somewhat ,  similar  to  the  Venus  de' 
Medici,  and  a  Dove  at  her  feet,  holding 
in  its  beak  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle !  The  Fe- 
male Figures  in  these  fine  specimens  of 
ancient  painting  have,  on  what  is  now 
called  the  wedding  finger,  Intagli,  or 
Camel,  set  in  Rings  of  the  Roman 
fashion,  and  supposed  to  be  family  em- 
blems; consequently  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  Figures  are  Portraits.  On  this 
side  of  the  Quadrangle  was  found  a 
Painting  which  represents  Dsdalus 
flying  toward  Magna  Gr»cia,  and  Icarus 
submerged  in  the  ^gean  Sea ;  although 
a  Marine  Deity  endeavours  to  save  him. 
On  this  side  likewise  are  several  small 
Rooms,  decorated  with  Paintings.  One 
Room  contains  the  representation  of  a 
Combat  between  Warriors  on  foot,  and 
Amazons  in  Cars;  tbe  former  of  whom 
are  discomfited.  Below  the  Frieze,  one 
of  the  Nereides  is  represented  riding  oa 
a  Marine  Bull.  Another  Room  displays 
an  Amorino  fishing,  and  presenting  the 
produce  of  his  labour  to  Venus— Ariadne 
abandoned— and  Narcissus,  in  a  Room, 
called  the  Library,  are  Marine  Views- 
Land  Views-^and  Scrolls  of  Papyri  with 
Greek  Characters  written  on  them ;  all 
painted  on  the  Walls.  Scenic  Masks 
make  part  of  the  decorations  of  these 
rooms.    On  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 

and  the  Statues  of  these  Household  Divinities 
were  often  clothed  with  Dogs^skins:  per- 
haps, therefore,  tli^Dog  in  question  may 
have  some  reference  to  Uiese  customs. 

(*)  Tbe  parting  interview  between  Achilles 
and  Briseis  has  been  removed  to  Naples ;  ex- 
cept the  Head  of  one  of  the  Myrmidons,  and 
the  Head  and  Upper  Part  of  tbe  Figure  of  a 
Female.  AH  the  other  paintings  of  eminent 
merit  have  likewise  been  removed,  except 
the  Lower  Part  of  the  Figure  of  Venus,  with 
the  Dove  at  her  feet,  and  some  remains  of 
Figures  in  the  Saloon:  the  Mosaic  of  tbe  Dog 
is  also  removed  to  Naples. 
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Quadrangle  was  found  a  Painting  which 
represents  a  Slave  reading  a  Scroll  berore 
sii  auditors;  two  of  whom,  Apollo  and 
Minerva,  seem  to  encourage  him :  and 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  Slave  was  in- 
tended to  personify  Terence ;  though, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  subject 
of  the  picture  is  Orestes  listening  to  the 
oracle,  which  enjoins  him  to  revenge 
bis  father's  death.    This  Quadrangle 
exhibited,  in  its  Pavement,  a  beautiful 
ancient  Mosaic :  it  appears  to  represent 
the  Rehearsal  of  a  Draitia;(>)  and  is  com- 
posed of  several  Figures,  among  whom 
sits  an  old  Man,  encircled  by  six  persons; 
one  being  completely  masked;  another 
aided  by  a  domestic;  is  on  the  point  of 
being  masked;  a  third  is  in  the  act  of 
taking  off  her  mask,  perhaps  to  ask  the 
old  man  for  another;  and  a  fourth, 
though  apparently  disposed  to  put  on 
her  mask,  seems   listening  to   what 
passes.  Beyond  the  Quadrangle  is  a  Pe- 
ristyle, environed  by  Columns  with  Capi- 
tals of  a  novel  and  handsome  descrip- 
tion ;  and  terminated  by  a  Lararium, 
wherein  are  Niches  for  the  Lares  and 
other  tutelary  deities  of  the  Family. 
This  Lararium  was  enclosed  with  Iron 
Rails,  or  Chains ;  traces  of  which  are 
still  visible.  A  small  Statue  of  Bacchus(>) 
was  discovered  in  the  Lararium,    The 
Exedra  is  on  the  right  of  the  Peristyle, 
and  was  found  decorated  with  Paintings 
of  Genii,  flying  Figures,  Arabesques,  a 
Bird's  Nest  Oiled  with  Infant  Loves,  etc., 
etc.  This  Edifice  had  two  Storeys;  and 
two  Shops  (into  one  of  which  an  upper 
room  has  fallen  down)  communicated 
with  the  Vestibule.  In  the  upper  storey 
were  found,  according  to  report,  frag- 
ments of  a  superb  Head  of  Bacchus, 
with  other  Figures,  in  Mosaic ;  broken, 
perhaps,  by  a  previous  excavation  to 
that  of'  1825:  for  immediately' after 
Pompeii  was  buried  in  79,  efforts  were 
evidently  made  to  find  and  disentomb 
the  Bouse  in  question;  but  these  efforts 
proved  fruitless;  although  the  ancient 
excavators  arrived  within  two  paces  of 
their  object ;  as  appeared  from  a  hillock 
of  earth,  mingled  with  human  bones, 
which  had  certainly  been  dug  up  and 
examined ;  and  which  was  found,  by  the 
modern  excavators,  close  to  the  House. 

(>)  This  Mosaic  has  been  removed  to  Na- 
ples. 
{?)  The  Canonico  di  Jorio,  in  his  new  and 


In  these  premises  were  likewise  disco- 
vered four  Bracelets,  two  Necklaces, 
and  twoEar-rings,  ofgold;  and,  accord- 
ing to  report,  gold  Chains  for  an  adult, 
beautifully  executed ;  others  small,  and 
equally  elegant,  for  a  child;  four  Annu- 
lets, one  of  which  (in  the  form  of  a 
Serpent)  weighs  seven  ounces;  an  In- 
taglio set  in  a  large  Ring;  and  two 
Coins;  all  these  articles  being  gold.. 
Forty-two  silver  coins,  various  Utensils 
of  pottery  and  bronze,  a  Portable  Stove, 
unique  in  point  of  shape,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent bronze  Lamp,  were  likewise  found 
here.  The  Picture  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Terence  reading  a  Scroll,  the 
Mosaic  which  exhibits  the  Rehearsal  of 
a  Drama,  the  Scenic  Masks,  the  Statne 
of  Bacchus,  and  the  remains  of  a  Head 
of  that  deity  in  Mosaic,  are  indications 
that  this  House  belonged  to  a  Dramatie 
Writer. 

Public  Baths.    These  Raths  were  ex- 
cavated in  1824,andbadsix  entrances; 
that  through  which  visiters  are  conduct- 
ed, at  present,  opens  into  a  covered 
yestibule,leading  to  an^trttim  provided 
with  Seats  made  of  lava :  and  in  the  WaUs 
above. these  Seats  are  holes  where  wood- 
en Clothes'-pegs  are  supposed  to  have 
been  inserted.    On  the  right  of  the  Gate 
of  Entrance  to  theiitnumisthe  Tepidor- 
rium,  a  large  oblong  Hall,  with  a  coved 
Ceiling     stuccoed    in    compartments, 
the  decorations   of  which  are  Bassi- 
rillevi  in  stucco,  so  beautifully  executed, 
that  one  cannot  help  regretting  how 
few  ceilings  at  Pompeii  have  hitherto 
been  found  perfect.    In  the  Walls  are 
Niches  of  an  unusual  description;  orna- 
mented with  Small  Figures,  called  At- 
lantif  perhaps  because  their  posture  re- 
sembles that  in  which  Atlas  is  represent- 
ed as  supporting  the  heavens.    Some  of 
these  Niches  held  Lamps;  and  others 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  essences 
and   scented  oils,  for  anointing    the 
bathers :    this   Apartment,    therefore, 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  Tept- 
darium,  but  likewise  an  Vnctuatiwm* 
Here  is  a  Skylight  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Ceiling ;  and  here  also  are,  an  Im- 
mense Brazier  (3)  of  bronze,  elegantly 
shaped,  and  ornamented  with  a  little  Ox 
in  Alto-rilievo  (perhaps  Apis) ;  and  two 

excellent  account  of  Pompeii,  calls thia  Statue 
a  FauD. 
(3)  This  kind  of  machine,  still  used  by  the 
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benches  of  bronie^onwhlch  are  engrav- 
ed the  letters— 

M.  NIGIDIYS    TACCYL    A.    P«  8. 

Adjoining  to  the  Tepidarium  is  the 
CaHdarium,  which  contains  at  the 
tipper  end,  raised  on  steps  of  inarble,  a 
spscioos  oblong  Bath,  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, for  hot  water.  The  Walls  are 
lined  with  Flues  for  the  admission  of 
steam;  and  under  the  whole  of  the  Pave- 
ODieDt  is  a  Cavity,  also  made  for  the  ad- 
fflissioB  of  steam.  The  great  Furnace 
communicated  with  this  cavity;  and  the 
Passages  whence  the  steam  passed  under 
the  Pavement^  and  into  the  Flues,  are 
clearly  distinguishable.  In  a  Niche  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  apartment  is  the 
LoMnieum,  ornamented  by  a  superb 
Sasin  (t^  LabruTn)y  formed  out  of 
one  block  of  white  marble ;  and  having 
ia  its  centre  a  Jet-d'eau,  from  which 
issued  boiling  water.  An  Inscription, 
on  the  edge  of  this  Basin,  announces  the 
name  of  the  person  who,  by  command 
of  the  Augustals,  superintended  the 
work,  and  paid  for  it  750  sestertii.  (>) 
The  Ceiling,  which  is  coved,  and  ele- 
gantly stuccoed,  has  three  large  Aper- 
tures for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  to 
temper  the  heat  when  it  became-eices- 
sire;  and  in  the  Wall,  above  the  Jet- 
d'eau,  are  two  small  apertures,  like- 
wise for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  Atrium,  which, 
judging  by  the  Giothes'-pegs,  seems  to 
have  served  as  an  Apodyterium,  or  Un- 
dressing-room, is  the  Frigidariumf  an 
elegant  circular  Edifice,  with  Niches  in 
it8  waHs,  and  in  its  Dome  one  Skylight, 
which,  like  all  the  skylights  found  in 
these  Baths,  was  made  with  large  squares 
of  excellent  glass.  The  Frigidarittm 
contains  a  spacious  circular  Bath  of 
martile ;  and  behind  this  Edifice  is  a  Pe- 
ristyle, which  was  encompassed  by  co- 
vered Porticos.  The  Chamber  destined 
for  the  person  who  superintended  the 
furnace,  and  thai  which  contained  the 
iomiense  coppers  of  hot,  tepid,  and 
cold  water,  for  the  use  of  the  Baths,  to- 
gether with  the  Reservoir  by  which 
these  coppers  were  supplied,  may  all 
be  discovered ;  as  may  the  spot  where 

iBhabttants  of  Naples  and  Rome  for  warm- 
iag  halls  aiMl  aatechainbers,  is  called,  in 
Italian,  aJBraeiere;  and  the  substance  burnt 
in  it  is  called  CarboneUa, 


the  water  was  boiled.  The  reservoir  1^ 
incrosted  with  stalactites.  Above  thir- 
teen hundred  creta  cotta  Lamps,  all  of 
the  same  size  and  form,  for  only  one 
wick  each;  an  Amulet ;  a  Till  in  creta 
cotta,  two  Panes  of  Glass,  fixed  into 
bronze  frames,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  broken  panes,  some  of  them 
being  convex;  a  Sword  with  an  ivory 
handle;  and  several  other  things,  in- 
teresting to  antiquaries,  were  found  on 
these  premises,  which  likewise  exhibit 
a  Set  of  small  Baths,  arranged  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  already  de- 
scribed. Fragments  of  an  Equestrian 
Bronze  Statue  of  moderate  workman- 
ship, and  a  Skeleton,  near  which  lay 
sixty  silver  coins,  were  also  found  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Near  the  Public  Baths  is  a  small 
oblong  Piaixa,  lately  excavated :  three 
of  its  sides  are  environed  with  Work- 
shops, Magazines,  and  Dwelling-houses : 
and  that  end  from  which  there  is  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Via  del  Mercurii,  seems  to 
have  been  provided  with  a  wide  Portico ; 
where,  on  a  remaining  Square  Pillar, 
were  found  Frescos  apparently  intended 
assigns,  to  announce  theFu!ler*s  trade, 
exercised  in  this  Place.  One  of  the 
Frescos  represents  three  large  Vases, 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  a  Man 
standing  In  each,  and  washing  soiled 
woollen  garments  by  treading  on  them. 
In  the  same  Picture  is  a  Female,  pro* 
bably  meant  as  the  Mistress  of  the  con- 
cern, seated,  and  overlooking  her  work- 
men. Above  this  Picture  is  another, 
which  represents  a  Man  in  the  act  of 
scouring  a  woollen  garment,  shaped 
like  the  Toga,  and  hung  on  a  rail;  and 
iu  the  same  Picture  !s  a  man  carrying 
the  Skeleton  Frame,  called,  in  Italiaii, 
an  Asciugapanni,  and  still  used  for  dry- 
ing linen.  The  Man  is  represented  as 
having  put  it  over  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders :  he  likewise  carries  a  small  Vase 
for  Carhonella.  On  another  side  of 
the  Pillar  was  found  a  Fresco  which 
represents  a  Press,  with  shelves,  to 
hold  woollen  cloth  (perhaps  linen  also), 
and  surmounted  by  the  Engine  for  press- 
ing it;  which  Engine  resembles  those 
now  used  to  extract  oil  trom  baskets  oT 

(0  One  sestertius  is  supposed  (o  have  beeu 
equivalent  to  about  three  English  farUiings. 
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bruised  olives.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
Piazza  is  an  ancient  apparatus  for  Wash- 
ing; which  consists  of  four  large  shal- 
low Basins  to  hold  water,  wherein  the 
labourers  evidently  stood,  to  cleanse 
soiled  woollen  garments  by  treading  on 
them.  Steps  lead  down  into  these  Ba- 
sins :  and  here,  likewise,  are  two  small 
Rinsing-Basins;  Slanting  Stones,  on 
which  linen  appears  to  have  been 
beaten,  and  washed  with  the  hands;  a 
large  Flat  Piece  of  Marble,  whereon 
linen  garments  were  probably  soaped ; 
and  five  small  oblong  Partitions,  appa- 
rently for  the  use  of  those  persons  re- 
presented on  the  square  pillar,  who 
stood  in  washing-tubs,  or  rather  cpp- 
pers  of  water,  containing  soiled  gar- 
ments, which  they  trod  upon,  in  order 
to  clean  them.  The  Frescos  on  this 
square  pillar,  showing  how  woollen 
garments  were  washed,  excite  peculiar 
interest;  because  they  present  an  image 
of  high  antiquity:  for,  in  very  remote 
ages,  the  manner  of  washing  was  differ- 
ent from  the  method  which  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  after  linen  came  into 
general  use;  as  we  learn  from  Homer, 
that  in  his  time  garments  were  washed 
by  being  trodden  upon  with  the  feet,  in 
marble  Basins,  or  Cisterns,  called  nXwoi 
or  ^o6poc:(i)  and  woollen  garments  are 
still  washed  in  Magna  Graecia,  by  being 
trodden  upon  in  cisterns  of  water.  One 
of  the  Shops  in  this  Piazza  contains  an 
Oven,  with  three  Tubes,  for  the  evapo- 
ration of  smoke.  In  another  Shop,  or 
Magazine,  was  found  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, probably  Fuller's  Earth,  and  on 
this  side  of  the  Piazza  is  a  spot  where 
the  Fuller's  Press,  represented  on  the 
square  pillar,  seems  to  have  stood. 
Adjoining  the  Portico  was  a  Fountain, 
and,  near  the  Washing-Apparatus,  a 
Well.  On  a  square  pillar,  opposite  to 
that  which  displayed  signs  of  the  Ful- 
ler's trade,  there  still  is  left  a  Painting 
of  two  Serpents,  probably  a  Talisman ; 
and  a  Room  in  one  of  the  Dwelling- 

(>)  Homer,  when  speaking  of  the  daughter 
of  Alcinoos,  says: 

**  The  blooming  prinreu,  with^espatchfal  cares, 
Taaics  and  stoles,  and  robes  imperial  bears : 
Then  mounting  ber  fay  car,  tbe  silken  reins 
Sbine  in  her  hand  :  along  the  sounding  plains 
Swift  fly  her  mules.    Nor  rode  tbe  nymph  alone; 
Around,  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone  ; 
Thet  seek  the  cisterns  where  Phcearian  dames 
Wash  thdr  fair  garments  in  the  limpid  streams, 


houses  contains  small  Frescos,  in  the 
style  of  Zeuxis,  which  represent  ancient 
Gars  drawn  by  Stags,  etc.  Among  the 
articles  found  4n  this  Piazza  were  five 
square  bottles,  with  circular  necks,  one 
being  filled  with  a  liquid  which  escaped 
from  its  prison  the  moment  it  was  di&- 
entombed ;  another  seems  to  have  con- 
tained Botargo ;  and  another  Olives,  so 
well  preserved  in  oil  as  to  have  conti- 
nued uninjured  during  the  lapse  of 
nearly  eighteen  centuries. 

Adjoining  'to  the  Fuller's  Piazza  is  a 
spacious  Mansion,  lately  excavated, 
and  called  the  House  with  a  large 
Fountain.  It  stands  in  the  Via  del 
Mercurii  (so  named  because  a  consider- 
able number  of  representations  of  Mer- 
cury have  been  found  in  this  magnifi- 
cent Street),  and  at  the  extremity  of  its 
premises  is  a  small  Grotto  of  Shell  Work 
interspersed  with  Mosaics;  some  of 
which  (those  of  a  dark  blue  colour) 
being  similar  to  what  are  found  near 
the  ruins  of  the  Sorrentine  Temples. 
In  the  Grotto  is  a  Fountain,  composed 
of  white  marble,  and  decorated  with 
Scenic  Masks;  and  the  Wall,  against  the 
centre  of  which  the  Grotto  and  Foun- 
tain rest,  is  painted  to  imitate  shrubs 
and  flowers.  A  Side  Room  contains  a 
Picture  representing  a  Scene  in  a  Dra- 
ma. Two  Actors  are  declaiming;  and 
each  of  them  wears  a  Mask;  three  other 
Figures  (Mutes)  are  standing,  in  tbe 
back-ground,  without  Masks:  and  on 
either  side  of  this  Picture  is  the  Figure 
of  an  Augustal,  seated  in  a  Magisterial 
Chair.  The  Inscription  on  the  outer 
Wall  of  the  Edifice  appears  to  have  be- 
gun thus ; 

M  HOLGONlVai 

PRisGYM  II  Tin,  etc.  etc. 
and,  perhaps,  this  House  belonged  to 
the  Family  of  M.  Holconius,  whose  name 
is  se^n  in  letters  of  bronze  on  the  Pave- 
ment of  the  Odeum. 

A(Qoiningto  this  spacious  Dwelling  is 
another,  of  a  similar  description,  lately 

Where  gathering  inta  depth  from  falling  rills. 
The  ludd  wave  a  spacious  basin  fills.** 

Alfiioogh  Pope,  in  tbe  above  traDslation, 
does  not  allude  to  the  royal  feet  hamf;  used 
in  washing  the  garments,  yet  the  origioal 
word  in  tbe  passage,  *'  o-rciSev,"  certainly 
implies^  that  the  garments  were  trodden 
upon  with  the  feet. 
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excavated,  and  called  the  Houie  wUk  a 
tmaU  FoufUain,  which  is  placed,  like 
the  other,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pre- 
mises; and  though  smaller  than  its 
neijghbour,  it  was  more  richly  orna- 
mented; for  in  the  centre  of  its  semi- 
circalar  Basin  the  excavators  discover- 
ed a  bronze  Statae  of  a  winged  Love, 
holding  a  Goose,  from  whose  hill  issued 
water :  on  the  margin  of  the  Basin  was 
the  Statue  of  a  Fisherman  in  bronze, 
seated  on  a  piece  of  rock  of  the  same 
metal,  and  holding  a  fishing-rod  in  one 
band,  and  in  the  other  a  basket.  Near 
the  rock  was  found  a  mutilated  Statue, 
io  marble,  of  Venus  Proserpina,  and  a 
little  Fisherman  asleep,  likewise  of 
marble,  with  two  baskets  near  him,  and 
a  Vase  overturned,  so  that  water  might 
issue  from  its  mouth.  The  Fountain  is 
decorated  with  Mosaics.  Near  this 
Boose  we  see,  in  the  Street,  the  Head 
of  Mercury,  with  his  Caduceus,  sculp- 
tured on  a  small  Pilaster :  and  on  the 
exterior  Wall  of  one  of  these  last-de- 
scribed Bouses  are  Fragments  of  Paint- 
ings, among  which  may  be  traced.  Oxen 
led  to  Sacrifice — four  Men  carrying,  on 
their  shoulders,  a  Litter,  similar  to 
those  now  seen  in  religious  processions 
at  Naples,  when  Statues  of  Saints  are 
paraded  through  the  streets— and  a  sort 
of  Tent,  decorated  with  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  having  vases  for  ointments 
suspended  to  it;  while  within  this  Tent 
areflveFigures,  one  of  which  resembles 
a  Corpse. 

Home  of  the  DiosconroL  Opposite 
to  the  House  with  the  small  Fountain  is 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  IKos- 
eouroi;  because  Frescos  representing 
Castor  and  Pollux  ornament  one  of  the 
entrances  to  this  extensive  Building; 
which  was  excavated  during  the  years 
1828  and  1829,  and  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  three  distinct  habita- 
tions r  as  It  had  three  principal  entrances 
from  the  Via  del  Mercurii,  and  two  or 
three  back-doors  opening  into  a  lane. 
The  exterior  Wall,  facing  the  Via  del 
Mercurii,  is  handsomer  than  are  the 
bcades  mt  any  houses  hitherto  disen* 
tombed  at  Pompeii,  that  of  Polybius 
excepted;  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude it  belonged  to  an  Augustal;  espe- 
cially as  two  of  the  three  habitairons 
have  no  shops  attached  to  them;  and 
the  small  room  resembKng  a  shop, 


found  in  the  third,  appears,  from  its 
communication  with  the  area-door,  to 
have  been  the  place  where  oil  and  wine 
were  purchased  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
edifice.  In  that  part  of  this  elegant 
mansion  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Dioscouroi  were  found  the  following 
Frescos :— Castor  and  Pollux,  already 
mentioned— a  Female  seated  fprobably 
Silence)  with  her  finger  on  her  lips- 
Pan  escaping  from  an  Hermaphrodite,  a 
delightful  picture  with  respect  to  grace, 
and  beauty  of  composition— Apollo- 
Saturn  —  Ceres  —  Bacchus — Victory — 
Mars  and  Venus— Jove— Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda—Medea, meditating  the  death 
of  her  children,  and  the  Infants  playing 
in  the  back-ground !  I— a  Dwarf  teaching 
an  Apele  dance— Hygela  with  a  Serpent 
coiled  round  her!!— Fortune  and  a 
Child ;  the  former  clad  In  a  long  robe  of 
celestial  blue,  bordered  by  gold  stars  in 
perfect  preservation— Bacchus,  likewise 
clad  in  blue,  and  attended  by  a  Satyr- 
two  medallions,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
picture  representing  an  Actor;  and,  in 
the  other,  an  Actress— a  Bacchante— a 
Warrior— a  painting  which  represents  a 
gold  Candelabrum  surmounted  by  an' 
Eagle,  which  reposes  on  an  azure  globe. 
In  the  Exedra  are  two  paintings  on  a 
grand  scale,  the  one  representing 
Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes;  the  other 
(nearly  destroyed)  representing  the  dis- 
pute between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon 
with  regard  to  Chryseis.  The  Exedra 
is  likewise  ornamented  with  two  medal- 
lions, one  of  which  contains  the  picture 
of  a  Satyr  eloping  with  a  Bacchante; 
the  other,  Ulysses  at  the  bouse  ofEu- 
raa»us.  One  end  of  the  Exedra  opened 
into  a  wide  Colonnade,  beyond  which 
was  a  Flower-Oarden,  now  replanted :  it 
contains  a  LaraiHum,  and  was  origi- 
nally enclosed  with  iron  rails:  the  other 
end  of  the  Exedra  opened  into  a  spa- 
cious Court  surrounded  by  porticos, 
under  which  were  found  two  Chests 
lined  with  bronze;  one  of  them  contain- 
ing forty-five  coins  of  gold,  and  some  of 
silver:  this  Chest  was  securely  fastened 
to  the  pavement.  An  adjacent  Wall  was 
ornamented  with  a  little  picture  of  Io 
and  Argus ;  and  another,  representing  a 
Scene  in  a  Comedy ;  and  on  the  Walls  of 
three  small  Chambers,  near  the  Exedra, 
wer«    discovered    beautifid  Frescos  : 
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namel^y  Apollo  and  Daphne  ~  Adonis 
wounded  and  supported  by  Love— Diana 
atid  Endymion,  with  a  superb  group  of 
Nymphs— and  Narcissus  at  the  brinli  of 
a  pool  of  water.  In  another  part  of  this 
triple  mansion  was  discovered,  painted 
on  a  black  Wall,  a  Miniature  Fresco  re- 
presenting a  Bacchanalian  Dance  I  in 
point  of  composition  exquisitely  fine : 
atnd,  standing  on  the  pavement  of  this 
room,  was  found  a  bronze  Candelabrum, 
mounted  on  three  legs,  so  disposed  as  to 
resemble  the  arms  of  Sicily.  In  the 
apartment  beyond  the  Atrium  of  that 
part  of  the  Edifice  called  the  House  of 
theDioscouroi,  were  found  large  bronze 
Vases,  and  superb  Lamps ;  one  of  which, 
for  three  wicks,  has  a  handle  terminat- 
ed by  a  crescent,  with  a  bust  el  Jupiter 
in  its  centre,  and,  at  its  extremities,  tlie 
heads  of  Juno  and  Minerva. 

The  second  Door  of  Entrance  from 
the  Via  del  Mereurii  leads  to  that  part 
o^f  this  triple  Mansion  called  the  House 
of  Apollo^^and  excavated  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1829.  It  derives  the  appella- 
tion, by  which  it  is  distinguished,  from 
the  numerous  pictures  of  the  god  of  the 
silver  bow  which  have  been  discovered 
on  its  walls.  The  Frescos  in  this 
Dwelling  are  so  beautiful,  that  most  of 
them  will  probably  enrich  the  Museum 
at  Naples.  Some  of  the  subjects  of 
these  paintings  are  supposed  to  be  — 
Hercules  and  Dejanira!— Meleagerwith 
Atalanta  by  his  side,  and  Althsa  and 
Leucippus  at  a  distance !  —  Mercury 
giving  a  purse  to  Fortune— Isis,  Abun* 
dance,etc.— a  small  recumbent  youthful 
Figure,  called  a  Faun— Venus  and  Cu- 
pid!—Apollo  and  a  Muse— a  duplicate 
of  the  same  subject— Apollo  and  Mer- 
cury—and a  seated  Figure,  resembling 
Bacchus,  with  an  Aroorino  standing  near 
him,  and  pouring  water  into  a  basin ;  a 
female  figure  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground; and  another  Female,  veiled,  is 
looking  down  from  a  terrace  to  observe 
tlie  scene.  The  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms 
in  this  House  display  fine  Arabesques 
in  excellent  preservation,  likewise  ele- 
gant Stucco  Ornaments ;  among  which 


.* 


(»)  Under  the  Table  are  two  diminutive 
Wells,  lined  with  marble,  and  provided  with 
covers  of  the  same  material :  perhaps  ^y 
were  Wine-coolers,  or  used  for  icing  'figs. 
The  above-mentioned  house,  in  which  they 


is  a  Basso-rilievo  in  stucco ;  the  only 
thing  of  the  sort  yet  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii; it  represents  Silenus,  etc.,  and  is 
astonishingly  well  preserved.  On  the 
opposite  Wall  was  discovered  a  fine 
Picture,  consisting  of  two  figures ;  but 
whom  they  were  intended  to  represent 
seems  doubtful.  The  inner  Court  con- 
tains the  Pedestal,  of  a  Statue,  which 
probably  was  a  Jet-d'eau,  as  it  stood 
close  to  the  Reservoir  for  fish.  A  Sta- 
tuetta  of  Apollo;  the  top  of  a  Well 
handsomely  ornamented;  and  a  deli- 
cately white  oblong  marble  Table,  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  legs  of  winged 
Gryphons,  and  in  such  perfect  preserva- 
tion that  it  seems  quite  Aresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  sculptor,(i)were  also  found 
here;  as  likewise  was  a  very  curious 
Mosaic  Pavement,  representing  Amo- 
rini,  who  hold  a  Lion  in  durance,  by 
means  of  garlands  of  flowers.  Priests 
of  Bacchus  encircle  the  Lion  and  bis 
Guards;  and  a  Temple,  together  with  a 
Person  pouring  liquor  from  a  vase,  are 
seen  in  this  Mosaic,  which  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  Dionysia.  adjacent  to 
the  last-mentioned  part  of  th^  edifice  in 
question,  is  a  spacious  Court,  surround- 
ed with  porticos,  supported  by  lofly 
and  handsome  Columns,  which  appear 
to  have  been  all  thrown  down  and 
broken  by  the  earthquake  of  the  year 
79.  The  Walls  of  this  Court  are  de- 
corated with  elegant  paintings;  as  like- 
wise is  the  House  to  which  the  Court 
belongs:  this  House  comprises  a  Sub- 
terranean Apartment  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  summer  abode;  and 
worth  notice,  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  of  its  kind  yet  discovered  al 
Pompeii. 

The  excavation  of  the  House  of  Apollo 
produced  the  following  articles,  beside 
those  already  mentioned:  — Fourteen 
silver  spoons—  a  bust  of  the  natural 
size— and  a  small  bust  of  Tiberius  when 
young,  both  of  bronze— vases  of  yarlous 
shapes — a  handsome  tripod-^a  beaoliful 
pestle  and  mortar  of  rosso  antico — a 
large  and  rare  steelyard  with  a  weight 
representing  Mercury— elegant  caode- 

were  fonnd,  is  described  by  Sig.  Carlo  Bo- 
nucci,  a  celebrated  antiquary,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Excavations  at  Pompeii, 
as  the  Bouse  of  the  Centaur. 
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Ubrft— two  small  boxes  coDUiDlng  pills* 
supposed  to  be  chemical  preparations 
—a  riogwitb  the  letters  A.y.B.  engraved 
open  it — and  a  singular  statuetta  in 
marble,  which  appears  to  represent 
Hercules  nursing  a  dog.  Frames,  found 
in  the  Walls,  prove  that  several  of  the 
paintings  which  decorate  this  triple 
Hansion  were  easel  pictures  :(>)  some  of 
them  are  strikingly  fine;  and  that 
which  represents  Medea*  meditating  the 
murder  of  her  children,  is  a  most  mas- 
terly personification  of  madness. 

Contiguous  to  the  House  of  the  Dies- 
cooroi  is  J  hat  of  the  Faun,  so  called 
from  a  fine  Bronze  Statue  of  a  Faun 
found  there;  and  standing  on  more 
ground  than  any  other  mansion  yet  ei- 
eavated  at  Pompeii.  It  likewise  seems 
to  have  been  fitted  up  with  peculiar  ex- 
pense, except  the  want  of  paintings.  It 
has  two  Gates  of  Entrance,  one  follow- 
log  the  other ;  and  between  them  is  a 
eonsiderable  space,  with  Walls  orna- 
mented by  small  Egyptian  Temples  in 
Basso-rilieto,  and  Niches  for  the  Lares : 
the  Niches  are  four  in  number.  The 
Atrium,  which  is  spacious,  contains,  in 
its  pavement,  beautiful  Mosaics.  At 
the  end  of  this  Court  are  three  Mosaics 
superbly  eiecuted, and  representing  the 
Hippopotamus,  the  Crocodile,  the  Ibis, 
and  other  Egyptian  animals.'  Beyond 
these,  in  a  slight  building  constructed 
by  order  of  the  present  Sovereign  of 
Naples,  is  the  celebrated  Mosaic  said  to 

(')  Frames,  for  portab'e  pictures,  were 
likewise  found  in  the  walls  of  the  Anatomi- 
cal Theatre. 

(*)  TheLicatenants  of  Darius  encamped  on 
(be  hanks  of  the  Granicus,  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  that  rirer  with  Alexander,  and 
eorapel  him  to  risk  a  battle,  in  order  to  open 
for  himself  the  Gates  of  Asia.  His  Optaios 
dreaded  the  depth  of  the  river,  and  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  bank  at  the  part 
where  tie  was  compelled  to  attempt  passing, 
aod  where  be  would,  of  necessity,  be  obliged 
to  climb  up,  sword  in  hand.  Alexander, 
however,  answered  their  reaioostraDces  by 
(^ying;  "  It  would  be  an  affront  to  the 
Hellespont,  which  I  have  already  passed,  if 
1  feared  to  cross  the  Granicns.''  He  instantly 
threw  himself  into  that  stream,  followed  by 
his  cavalry;  and  made  every  possible  effort 
to  gain  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  lined 
with  Persian  soldiers;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  rapidity  with  which  tbeGranicus  flowed, 
and  though,  at   times,  hurried  down  its 


represent  one  of  Alexander's  battles. 
The  Hero  intended,  according  to  sup- 
position, for  Alexander,  is  mounted  on 
a  bay  horse,  the  colour  of  Bucephalus, 
and  throwing  a  peculiarly  long  javelin 
with  such  force  that  his  helmet  appears 
to  have  fallen  off  in  consequence.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  the  combat  in  question 
may  have  been  designed  for  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  in  which  he  lost  hfs 
helmet :  and,  at  all  events,  this  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  Ancient  Mosaic  ever 
yet  discovered.  The  coslumi  on  one 
side  of  the  Field  are  Grecian,  on  the 
other,  Persian;  and  fury  and  fear  are 
excellently  described  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  persons  supposed  to  re- 
present Darius*s  ofBcers.(*)  The  horses 
yoked  to  the  Car  of  the  Persian  Com- 
mander have  collars  round  their  necks, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  worn  by 
English  post-horses;  probably,  there- 
fore, ancient  war<  horses  drew  a  car  as 
English  horses  draw  a  curricle.  The 
House  of  the  Faun  also  contains  a  beau- 
tiful Parian  Marble  Table,  mounted  on 
a  Sphinx  of  Parian  marble.  A  pair  of 
Gold  Bracelets,welffhing  sixty-six  grana, 
rings,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
money,  were  found  on  the  floor,  in  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  rooms  belonging 
to  the  apartment  appropriated  to  the 
females  of  the*family:  and  in  another 
place  were  found  six  large  Silver  Slew- 
pans,  Candelabra,  etc.,  together  with  a 
Brazier  on  which  stood  a  Boiler.   In 

current,  and  covered  with  its  foam,  he  gained 
the  opposite  bank,  which  was  wet  and  slip- 
pery: nevertheless  he  landed,  and  the  Persians 
attacked  him  pSle-m^le.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  shield,  and  the  ornaments  of  his 
helmet;  he  therefore  found  himself  assailed 
on  all  sides ;  and  when  personally  attacked 
by  the  Lieutenants  of  Darius,  he  threw  his 
javelin  with  such  might  against  one  of 
them,  by  name  Roesaces,  as  to  destroy  his 
cuirass:  the  iwo  commanders  then  fought 
hand  to  hand ;  till  Spithridates,  another  of 
Darius's  Lieutenants,  profiting  by  the  mo- 
ment, approached  Alexander,  and,  rising 
in  his  stirrups,  gaye  the  Monarch  a  tre- 
mendous stroke  with  a  battle-axe,  which  cut 
in  two  the  plumes  and  one  of  the  wings  of 
his  helmet.  The  helmet,  however,  saved  the 
head  of  Alexander ;  but  the  edge  of  the  wea- 
pon penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates 
was  aiming  a  second  blow,  when  Clitiis  in- 
tervened to  save  his  Master.— See  Plutarch's 

Life  of  AUSXAKD6R. 
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the  Sacrarium,  or  family-chapel,  was  a 
Bronze  Statue  of  Mercury,  now  removed 
to  the  Studii  at  Naples;  and  in  this 
Ohapel  were  likewise  found  two  large 
Candelabra.  The  Court  also  displays 
a  considerable  number  of  Amphorae, 
which  were  jirobably  placed  there,  pre- 
paratory to  the  Vintage;  for  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  when  Pompeii 
was  buried,  the  vintage  might  have 
commenced. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  House  of  the 
DioscouroiisaverysmallTemple,which 
was  probably  dedicated  to  Mercury. 

On  excavating  the  Via  dei  Mercurii, 
the  workmen  disinterred  six  Skeletons 
in  a  group;  a  small  gold  chain  partly 
enamelled;  and  one  gold  coin:  on 
another  spot,  more  Skeletons;  two  small 
gold  rings;  several  Coins;  a  Candela- 
brum, with  various  articles  beside,  in 
bronze  and  pottery:  and,  on  another 
spot,  five  skeletons;  four  Bracelets,  four 
Gold  Rings,  one  Gold  Coin  bearing  the 
head  of  Vespasian,  sixty-three  Coins  of 
Silver,  and  twenty-eight  of  Bronze. 

House  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, so  called  because  excavated  in 
his  presence.  ThisHouse  displays  Fishes 
in  mosaic;  small  Paintings,  one  of 
which  represents  Pigmies  and  Storks 
fighting,  the  former  with  spears,  the 
latter  with  their  bills ;  another  repre- 
sents a  Person  readinig  a  Scroll  of  Pa- 
pyrus, with  a  Scrinium  at  his  side.  Here 
likewise  are  beautiful  Medallions  of 
Storks,  and  a  Pottery  Vase  of  an  im- 
mense circumference. 

House  of  the  Baccjiantes,  so  called 
from  elegant  Frescos  of  Bacchantes 
found  on  its  walls.  Shops  make  part  of 
this  Edifice ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
its  Atrium  is  a  Well,  rudely  iucrusted 
with  Mosaics,  representing  Gryphons, 
Masks,  etc.  Its  cover,  of  African  mar- 
ble, was  found  broken  to  pieces.  The 
Walls  of  this  House,  in  the  year  1827, 
When  its  excavation  was  terminated, 
displayed  beautiful  paintings;  one  of 
which,  called  Zephyr  and  Flora,  has 
been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples: 
it  appears  to  be  an  allegorical  compo- 

(0  This  was  not  the  Altar  whereon  public 
oacrifioes  were  usually  offered :  for,  that  all 
the  people  might  witnesi  these  solemnities, 
they  took  place  io  the  Vestibule  of  Greek 
Temples. 


sition,  and  contains '  several  Figures, 
amongwhich  is  a  female  sleeping, finely 
executed  and  well  preserved.  Other 
Frescos,  found  in  this  House,  represent 
the  Superior  Gods  (a  seated  Figure  near 
Bacchus,  and  a  Panther,  is  composed 
with  exquisite  taste),— the  Genius  of 
Poetry  inspiring  an  Improvvisatore — ^a 
Scenic  Mask— small  Landscapes,  etc. 
The  Arabesques  here  are  remarkably 
elegant;  and  some  of  the  Capitals  of 
the  Columns  differ  in  colour  from  the 
Shafts.  Four  circles  of  iron,  resembling 
the  tire  of  carriage-wheels,  were  dis- 
covered on  these  premises. 

Temple  of  Fortune.    This  small  but 
elegant  Structure,  excavated  in  1827, 
seems  to  have  been  rich  in  ornaments, 
and  completely  incrusted  with  marble : 
but,  according  to  appearances,  it  was 
plundered  by  former  excavators.   Steps 
of  lava,  which  were  fenced  with  Balus 
trades  of  Iron,  lead  to  a  Vestibule  em- 
bellished by  four  Corinthian  Columns 
finely  executed.    The  marbles  which 
lined  the  Cella,  where  the  High  Altar 
stands,  (*)  appear  to  have  been  particu- 
larly valuable.    A  Niche,  exhibiting  a 
handsome  Frontispiece,  probably  con- 
tained the  Statoe  of  Fortune ;  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  Cella  were  found  a  flne 
Statue  of  a  Female,  with  the  face  want- 
ing, and  another  of  Cicero,  whose  Toga 
appears  to  have  been  coloured  with,Tf- 
rian  purple.    The  face  of  the  Figure  re- 
presenting a  Female  must  have  been 
inserted  by  the  Sculptor,  after  the  rest 
of  the  Statue  was  made;  as  a  Socket, 
evidently   cut  to  receive  it,  still   re- 
mains, (a)    On  the  Architrave  of  the  Cel- 
la, was  found  an  Inscription  signifying, 
**  thalMarcus  Tullius  Cicero,  son  of  Mar- 
cus, erected,  at  his  own  private  expense* 
this  Temple  to  Fortuna  Augusta.**  Apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  sacerdotal 
ministers  of  the  goddess  were  on  the 
right  of  the  Temple,  in  which  was  disco- 
vered a  slab  of  marble  recording  their 
names. 

Shops,  furnished  with  glass,  earthen- 
ware, and  bronze,  seem  to  have  abound- 
ed in  this  part  of  the  Town :  and  among 

(>)  These  Statues  have  been  removed  troat 
the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  theOoort  of  the 
Temple  of  Romulus. 
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Ttrioas  articles,  which  the  excavations 
of  these  Shops  produced,  were  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  UnguentarH;  a 
considerable  number  of  Drinking-Cups ; 
blue  Cups;  white  Gups  and  Saucers; 
Glasses  of  every  description;  near  a 
hundred  little  Fountains  to  hold  water 
for  singing  birds,  several  Steelyards, 
bronze  Vases,  Candelabra,  and  Lamps, 
one  being  ornamented  with  two  Dol- 
phins; several  small  Statues;  several 
Coins;  Lamps  of  pottery;  one,  for 
twenty-four  wicks,  being  made  in  the 
form  of  a  boat;  Tills,  of  pottery,  in  one 
of  which  was  found  money ;  the  largest 
pair  of  Iron  Scissars  yet  discovered  at 
Pompei^;  two  Medals  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  Otho ;  two  Rings,  and  one  Ear- 
ring of  gold ;  a  Statue  of  Abundance, 
two  inches  in  height;  a  Marble  basin, 
about  one  foot  in  diameter,  mounted  on 
a  Column  five  palms  high,  base  includ- 
ed ;  a  Child  in  ivory,  three  inches  high, 
a  little  Bird,  in  mother  of  pearl ;  several 
pieces  of  Pastille,  and  two  pieces  of 
Gold  Lace.  Two  human  Skeletons  were 
likewise  found  in  this  part  of  the  Town ; 
which  also  contains  a  small  Edifice, 
called  The  School  of  the  Gladiators,  be- 
cause its  exterior  Wall  presents  tl)ose 
unhappy  persons  engaged  in  combat; 
and  in  a  contiguous  habitatiop,  not 
completely  disentombed,  was  found  a 
small  pedestal,  bearing  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, the  only  one  yet  brought  to  light 
by  modern  excavators ;  and  opposite  to 
this  House  and  another,  called  a  Milk- 
num'8Shop,{^)  is  a  Small  Chapel  {which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Viale$  Dii,  tute- 
lary divinities  of  the  streets),  with  an  al- 
tar and  benches  in  masonry. 

Forum  Civile.  The  approach  from 
theYia  deiMercurilto  the  northern  end 
of  this  magnificent  Forum,  in  extent 
three  hundred  paces,  and  proportion- 
ably  wide,  is  through  a  lofty,  but  (when 
disentombed)  an  unornamented  Arch. 
The  ingress  at  this  end  seems  to  have 
been  guarded  by  two  smallerArchways ; 
meant,  perhaps,  in  case  of  civil  commo- 

(M  Two  Bassi-ritieTi,  of  very  small  di- 
mensioDft,  affixed  to  the  shop,  and  represent- 
ing a  milch  goat,  with  two  men  carrying, 
between  tbem,  a  vase  huDg  1o  the  middle  of 
a  pole,  have  given  rise  to  this  uame.  The 
vase,  however,  is  a  sort  of  amphora,  not  the 
least  like  a  milk-pail. 

(«;  The  Roman  Senate  could  only  assemble 


tions,  as  a  defence  to  this  spot;  but  one 
only  of  these  Archways  remains.  Co- 
vered Porticos,  supported  by  Columns 
of  Travertino,  encompassed  three  sides 
of  the  Forum ;  while  a  considerable 
number  of  Pedestals,  tastefully  dispos- 
ed, presented  to  public  view  the  statues 
of  those  citizens  who  best  deserved  the 
admiration  of  their  country.  Large 
slabs  of  Travertino  paved  the  Porticos; 
and,  according  to  supposition,  thciEra- 
rium,  or  Treasury,  the  Record  Office, 
the  Senaculum,  or  Senate  House,  the 
Curia,  appropriated  to  those  among  the 
Augustals  who  bad  cognizance  of  sacred 
matters,  the  Comitium,  for  assemblies 
of  the  people,  and  the  public  Granaries, 
stood  in  this  Forum.  Here  the  most 
important  subjects,  relative  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Colony,  were  discussed ; 
the  nationals  festivals  and  religions  so- 
lemnities celebrated;  and  here  were 
seen  the  imposing  processions  of  the 
Canephorse.  At  the  northern  end  of  this 
once  splendid  Forum,  and  placed  in  a 
commanding  situation,  are  remains  of 
a  stately  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Jupiter ;  and  likewise  to 
have  served  as  a  senaculum,  (•)  an  iBra- 
rium,  and  a  Depository  for  public  Re- 
cords. A  magnificent  flight  of  steps, 
now  almost  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
with  a  colossal  statue  (3)  on  each  side, 
led  to  the  Yestibttie ;  which  seems  to 
have  been  quadrilateral,  spacious,  and 
handsomely  ornamented  by  six  Corin- 
thian Columns  above  thirty  feet  in 
height;  and  here  it  is  supposed  that  sa- 
crifices were  offered,  and  the  people 
occasionally  addressed  by  their  ma- 
gistrates. The  Cella  of  the  Temple  bad, 
on  each  side»  a  Corridor,  supported  by 
eight  Ionic  Columns ;  it  is  terminated 
by  three  Chambers,  which  probably  held 
the  public  money  and  records.  Beyond 
these  Chambers  ran  a  Passage  with  a 
Staircase,  leading,  perhaps*  to  a  Ter- 
race on  the  summit  of  the  Edifice.  The 
Walls  of  this  Temple  appear  to  have 
been  painted  in   compartments;  and 

in  consecrated  edifices :  and  as  the  Decnriones 
Municipalcs  represented  the  Roman  Senate 
at  Ponipeii,  they  probably  adhered  to  the 
Roman  law,  and  held  their  courts  within 
the  precincts  of  a  temple. 

(3)  Bemaios  were  found  of  these  colossal 
statues. 
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the  Pavement  is  temarkably  elegant.  (0 
In  this  Temple  were  found  several 
Fingers  of  Bronze ;  a  little  Bust  attached 
to  the  wall;  an  article  resembling  a 
Shield ;  a  group,  half  a  palm  bigh,which 
represents  an  old  man  leading  a  boy, 
and  a  Female  with  an  Infant  in  her 
arms.  On  the  heads  of  the  old  Man  and 
the  Boy  are  Phrygian  caps ;  and  this 
group  was  probably  an  ex  voto.  The 
above-named  articles  are  all  of  bronze. 
In  marble,  were  found  a  mutilated  Hand 
and  Foot ;  the  Bust  of  an  old  Man ;  two 
Feet  clothed  with  Sandals; tin  Arm,  and 
other  Fragments,  all  colossal ;'  a  fine 
Torso,  likewise  colossal,  and  apparently 
doomed  to  be  used  as  a  mere  block  of 
marble,  for,  on  the  back  part  of  it,  is 
the  rough  draught  of  a  small  statue; 
other  Fragments ;  a  female  Figure,  large 
as  life ;  and  a  colossal  Head  of  Jupiter, 
which  gave  to  this  Temple  the  name  it 
now  bears.  On  the  ground,  near  the 
Edifice,  were  scattered  other  Fragments 
of  a  marble  statue ;  a  column,  which, 
evidently,  owing  to  an  earthquake,  had 
fallen  from  the  Vestibule ;  as  under  it 
was  found  a  skeleton  crushed  to  pieces. 
Near  this  skeleton  lay  another,  with  a 
Bronze  Helmet  not  far  distant ;  and 
likewise  a  Patera,  a  small  plate;  a  long 
pin  for  the  hair ;  and  seventeen  Silver 
Coins.  The  Ground-floor,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  Hollow  Space  under 
this  Temple,  contained  Corinthian  Ca- 
pitals; a  Column  and  several  fragments 
of  columns:  other  architectural  orna- 
ments, not  in  unison  with  the  Edifice; 
and  a  colossal  Hand  holding  gilt  ears  of 
corn.  It  seems  that  the  earthquake  of 
the  year  63  made  sad  ravages  in  this 
Temple ;  and  that  the  fatal  eruption  of 
79  took  place  at  the  very  moment  of  its 

(0  Accordirg  to  report,  a  Sun-dial  was 
discovered  in  the  Forum,  near  this  Temple. 

(»)  These  Measures  are  cyliadrical  per- 
forations:  the  bottom  was  false;  and,  wlien 
removed,  allowed  the  measured  corn  to  es- 
cape. They  were  discovered  amoog  ruins 
of  a  building  which  appears  to  have  been 
upward  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
probably  was  a  Public  Granary.  See  Sir 
WiLHAiH  Cell's  elegant  and  instructive 
Work  upon  Pompeii. 

(3)  The  Columns  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  of  the  Roman  Doric  order :  though 
subsequently  transformed  into  the  Corin- 
thian by  means  of  stucco. 


restoration ;  otherwise,  how  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  sTorso  having  been  con- 
veyed hither,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  hewn  into  a  new  shape,  or  for  the 
assemblage  of  Fragments  and  Architec- 
tural Decorations  in  the  Hollow  Space 
under  the  Building? 

On  the  right,  beyond  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  is  a  large  Edifice,  the  use  of 
which  has  not  been  ascertained;  thoagh 
probably  it  was  a  Magazine  for  Grain,  as 
contiguous  to  it  were  discovered,  in 
1816,  the  public  Measures  of  Capacity, 
models  of  which  mmy*  be  seen  in  this 
part  of  the  Forum :  the  Originals  are  re- 
moved to  the  Studii  at  Naples.  {*) 

On  the  right  likewise  stands  a  splen- 
did and  spacious  Edifice  consecrated  to 
Venus;  but  subordinate,  in  architectu- 
ral merit,  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
shape  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  is  qua- 
drilateral. The  Court,  or  Vestibule,  was 
encompassed  with  covered  Porticos, 
supported  by  forty-eight  Columns  of 
tufo  stuccoed,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
Order,  but  not  well  proportioned.(3)  a 
Hermes  resembling  a  Vestal,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pain  tin  g8,(4)  are 
seen  here :  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Court  is  an  Altar  of  Travertino,  placed 
before  an  insulated  Cella,  in  which  were 
found  the  Statues  of  Venus  and  Herma- 
phroditus,  both  finely  executed.  A 
Flight  of  Steps,  fourteen  in  number, 
lead  to  the  Cella :  they  seem  to  have  slid 
from  their  proper  situation,  owfaig  to 
an  earthquake;  and  the  Altar  in  the 
Court  has  the  same  appearance.(5)  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Cella  is  a  Private  Apart- 
ment, which  contains  a  well-preserred 
Painting  of  Bacchus  and  Silenus ;  and 
here  likewise  is  a  small  Recess^  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  a  Lararium.    Seyeral 

(4)  Some  of  these  Paintings  represent 
Egyptian  Landscapes,  with  Pigmies  feediDg 
Ibises. 

(^)  All  the  Edifices  in  this  part  of  Pompeii 
must  have  suffered  more  from  the  earth- 
quake of  the  year  63,  than  from  the  Eruption 
of  (he  year  79,  as  the  repairs,  going  on  at 
the  very  moment  of  that  Eruption,  evidently 
prove.  Antiquaries  believe  the  Forum  Glvile 
to  have  been  disentombed  by  the  Pompeiani 
immediately  after  the  Eruption  of  the  year 
79 ;  and  thus  account  for  the  small  number 
of  moveable  treasures  found  here  by  modern 
excavators. 
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Colamns  were  foand  in  this  Temple* 
vben  it  was  eicavated  during  the  year 
1817 :  as  were  Marble  Pedestals,  which 
evidently  bad  been  placed  there  to 
support  statues;  a  Colossus  without  a 
head;  two  Hands  and  two  Arms  of 
BroDze ;  a  Bracelet;  the  Bust  of  Diana ; 
and,  in  the  Gella,  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion :— 

M.  HOLCOTfIVS  .  IIVFTS  .  D-   V.  I.  D.  TKB 

C.E6KATITS  .  POSTVMTS .  B.  V.  I.  D.  ITER 

EX  .  D.  D.  ITS.  LTMINTH 

OBSTRYETfDORVM  .  HS  .  X   «   00 

BEDEMERTIfT  .  PARIETEMQVE 

PRIYATTM  .  COL.  YEN.  COR 

U80VE  .  AT  .  TEGYLAS 
FACIYNDYM  .  COERARYNT. 

A  narrow  Street  divides  the  Temple  of 
Venus  from  the  Basilica,  or  principal 
Court  of  Justice  for  capital  offences, 
which  likewise  served  as  an  Exchange. 
This  majestic  Structure  communicated 
with  one  of  the  Porticos  of  the  Forum, 
by  a  Vestibule,  originally  enclosed  with 
Gates  of  bronze  or  iron.  Steps  lead  from 
this  Vestibule  to  the  interior  of  the  Edi- 
Oee;  which  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  in 
length  near  two  hundred  English  feet, 
and  in  breadth  above  seventy .(>)   The 
Walls  are  ornamented  with  Corinthian 
Pilasters ;  and  on  eai;h  side  was  a  Cor- 
ridor, held  up  by  Columns  of  brick  stuc- 
coed, and  supposed  to  have  originally 
supported  galleries.    The  Centre  of  the 
Edifice  exhibits  two  rows  of  Corinthian 
Columns,  twenty-eight     in    number, 
which,  according  to  conjecture,  assisted 
to  sustain  the  roof.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  Court  is  a  tribunal,  elevated  about 
seven  feet  from  the  pavement,  and 
adorned  with  six  Corinthian  Columns, 
which  enclosed  the  place  appropriated 
to  the  Duumvir;  and  whence,  from  the 
curule  chair, he  pronounced  his  decrees, 
having  first  pledged  himself  at  the  altar 
to  decide  in  conformity  with  law  and 
conscience.(>)  Immediately  beneath  the 
Tribunal  is  a  subterranean  Apartment, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Prison  where 
Criminals  brought  to  the  Basilica  to  be 
tried  were  confined  provisionally,  till 
called  upon,  one  by  one,  to  receive 
judgment :  and  in  the  Court,  below  the 

(i)  The  precise  length  is  a  hundred  and 
oioety-two  English  feet,  and  the  precise 
breadth  seventy-two. 
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Duumvir's  Podium,  is  a  large  Pedestal, 
evidently  intended  for  the  support  of 
an  Equestrian  statue,  the  Legs  of  which 
only  were  found.  Some  of  the  Columns 
in  the  Basilica  are  so  much  more  mo- 
dem than  the  rest  of  the  Building,  that 
it  seems  probable  they  were  raised  to 
repair  part  of  the  ravages  made  by  the 
earthquake  of  the  year  63.  On  an 
outside  wall  of  this  Structure  (that  Wall 
which  faces  a  House  excavated  by  Ge- 
neral Champlonet),  the  word  *'  BASSiLI- 
CA"  may  be  discovered,  written  in  two 
places  with  red  paint. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Fo- 
rum, and  near  the  Basilica,  are  three 
Edifices,  originally  lined  with  marble, 
and  displaying  brick  Walls,  so  perfect, 
they  seem  only  just  completed.  These 
Edifices  were  probably  dedicated  to 
public  uses;  and  that  in  the  centre  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unfinished,  or  repair- 
ing, when  buried  by  the  eruption  of  79. 

A  Janus,  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced,  stood  in  this  part  of  the  Forum : 
and  here  are  seen  various  sorts  of  mar- 
ble, apparently  prepared  for  new  build- 
ings; together  with  a  Pedestal,  which 
seems,  from  the  Inscription  it  bears,  to 
have  supported  the  Statue  of  one  of  the 
Sallust  family;  and  another  Pedestal  in- 
scribed with  the  letters  "C.CyspioC.F. 
PANS^."  Fragments  of  an  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Bronze  gilt,  one  Leg  and  one 
Foot  of  a  Horse,  and  a  Fragment  of  gilt 
drapery,  were  likewise  found  here. 
Judging  from  Marks  in  the  Pavement, 
the  entrance  to  the  southern  end  of  this 
Fornm  was  occasionally  closed  by  gates 
of  bronze  or  iron.  The  opposite  side  to 
that  embellished  with  the  Basilica  and 
the  Temple  of  Venus  displayed,  behind 
its  Portico,  several  splendid  edifices; 
among  which  were  the  Chalcidicum,  the 
Temple  of  Romulus,  the  Curia  for  as- 
semblies of  those  among  the  Auguslals 
who  had  cognizance  of  sacred  matters, 
and  the  Pantheon. 

Crypto  Porticus  and  Chalcidicum 
built  by  Eumaehia.  In  order  to  enter 
by  the  Crypto  Porticus,  it  is  necessary 
to  quit  the  Forum  and  pass  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  broad  Street  leading  to 
the  Theatres;  in  which  Street  on  the 

(*)  No  steps' lead  to  the  Tribuoal;  which 
must,  therefore,  have  been  aecended  by 
Portable  Stairs. 
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Concord;  and  alt  tbe  flat  ground  en- 
compassed wilb  (be  fdicula  and  tbe 
Porticos  was  occopled  by  a  reclan^  \ 
gular  white  Uarble  Basin  of  shallow  j 
water,  rurnished  with  Scour lag-blocka 
orwbilemarble.anda  Channel  for  the  '. 
couTerance  of  fresh  water  into  lbs 
Basin. (>)  The  Portico,  once  adorned  bj 
the  Statue  of  Eumacbia,  and  situated 
behind  the  fdicula,  communicates 
wiib  the  other  Porticos;  and  Ibe  whole 
Chalcidicum  appears  to  have  been 
richly  embellished  wilh  valuable  mar- 
bles, and  ornamented.  In  Front,  bj  a 
splendid  Inscriplion,  lo  the  same  pur- 
port as  ttisl  still  seen  over  the  enlranca 
lo  the  Crjpto  Porlicus.  A  be-adlesa 
Slalue  or  Marble,  with  a  Cornucopia  in 
the  left  band,  and  a  gilt  border  ronnd 
tbe  drapery,  was  tound  on  these  pre- 
mises; and  might,  perhaps,  have  repre- 
sented Concord,  as  the  Parent  or 
Abundance,  and  theTeforc  entitled  to 
tbe  Cornucopia. 

Temple  of  Romuliu.  Brick  Walls, 
apparenll;verTancienl,encloseaCourl, 
at  the  upper  end  otwbicb  is  a  Cella, 
elevated  about  nine  Tee!  Trom  the  Pave- 
meni,  and  containing  the  Pedestal  of  a 
stalne.  On  the  Parement  stands  a 
handsome  Altar  of  Parian  marble,  or- 
namented with  a  beautirulBasso-rilievo, 
supposed  lo  represent  Cicero  ai  a  Sa- 
criQcator.  This  Edifice  is  commonly 
called  the  Temple  of  Mercury,  (>)  bat 
Sig.  Carlo  Bonucci.in  his  work,  entitled 
"  Pompel  descrilta,"  calls  it  Ibe  Temple 
orKoraulus;  because,  at  its  entraace, 
was  discovered  a  pedestal,  which  sup- 
ported tbe  slalue  of  tbe  Founder  or 
Home;  and  also  because  there  was  ou 
this  pedestal  an  inscription,  defaced  in 
some  parts,  but  thus  made  out :  "  Bo- 
mulus,  the  Son  of  Mars,  founded  Rome, 
reigned  over  that  City  near  forty  years; 
and  after  haviog  killed  Acron,  King  of 
Cnntna,  and  dedicated  his  spoils  lo  Ju- 
piter Ferelrins,  wai  received   among 

Ho...'>Ili«(.B.XXIl. 

!>)  Perhaps  so  catted  because  some  aatlion  - 
snppoee  the  ori(inal  uame  of  Pompeii  to 
tiaie  been  Pompalos.  an  appellatioo  givea 
toMercury:  and  if  tbe  Towo  (leriTcd  iu 
name  [hini  the  Eod  of  commerce  aud  wealth, 
it  is  nalUTjl  to  imagine  one  «t  lla  oWcM 
Temples  mighl  be  dedicated  lo  htm. 
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the  god8,  and  denominated,  by  tbe  Ro- 
maos,  Quirinas.'* 

Curia  for  the  diseus^on  of  matten 
relati^ye  to  Religion,  by  the  Auguetals. 
This  building,  whicb  is  seraicircalar, 
tnd«pen  to  tbe  Forum  Civile,  contains 
Seats, and Ntcbes  for  statues:  and  judg- 
iog  from  its  8ite>  shape^  and  decora- 
lions,  it  seems  to  bave  been  tbe  place 
of  neethi^  for  tbe  Augustals,  to  whose 
care  matters  of  a  sacred  nature  were 
aoirusted* 

P€nitheon»    Adjoining  to  the  Curia 
stands  this  ex tensire  Temple;  the  ex- 
ca?alion  of  which  was  begun  in  1821, 
and  finished  Jn  1822.    Its  form  resem- 
bles that  of  tbe  Sera  peon  at  Pozzuoli ; 
and  its  open  Court,  in  length  one  hun- 
dred and   eighty  Paris  feet,  and  in 
breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty-«igbt, 
exhibits  an  Altar  surrounded  by  twelve 
small  Pedestals,  on  which  were  placed 
$iatuesof  the  Twelve  principal  Divinities 
of  the  Ancients.    A  row  of  Chambers, 
twelve  in  number,  occupies  one  side  of 
tbe  Court ;  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
which  is  the  Tribunal,  or  Sanctuary, 
containing  four  Niches :  and  here  were 
discovered  the  Band  and  Arm   of  a 
Statue,  the  former  grasping  a  Globe, 
and  therefore  supposed  to  have  belong- 
ed to  a  figure  of  Augustus ;  the  Statue  of 
Uviain  her  metidfian   of  youth  and 
l»eaaty ;  and  the  Statue  of  Drusus.(<)  On 
the  right  of  the  Sanctuary  (which,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  was  dedi- 
cated  to  Augustus),  is  an  Apartment 
containing  a  Triclinium,  supposed  to 
hare  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
iruspices:  and,  to  receive  the  blood  is- 
foing  from  tbe  entrails  of  victims,  are 
small  marble  Gutters,  placed  at  tbe  base 
of  the  rrfcH'm'ifm^  which  inclines  to- 
ward ibem.    The  Walls  of  this  Apart- 
ment are  decorated  with  Paintings;  one 
of  which  represents  Laorentia  nursing 
Komulus  and  Remus ;  while  the  Twelve 
mperior  Deities  are  seen  on  Olympus, 
watching  over  and  protecting  the  Infant 
Heroes.    On  the  left  of  the  Sanctuary 
is  an  ^dicula,  provided  with  large 
Altars  of  marble :  and  here  were  found 
upward  of  a  thousand  Coins  of  bronze, 

CO  These  statues  of  TJvia  andBruEUs  have 
been  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Naples ;  bat 
copies  of  them  may  be  seen  in  tbe  Sane- 
toary.  The  Statnei  of  the  twelve  superior 
deiUes  were  not  found  dmins  the  recent 


with  forty-six  of  silver.  This  JBdi- 
cula  (perhaps  used  as  a  Sacristy)  ap- 
pears less  ancient  than  the  rest  of  the 
Edifice;  and  near  it  is  a  long  narrow 
Podium,  perhaps  used  as  a  Pulpitum. 
The  Walls  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Court 
display  numerous  and  well-preserved 
paintings;  among  which  are-^  Child 
sleeping— Ulysses  and  Penelope !— Tha- 
lia instructing  a  young  Actress— the 
Genius  of  Painting  inspiring  a  Painter- 
Theseus  presenting  the  Sword  of  bis 
father,  iBgeus,  to  his  mother,  iEthra  !— 
a  Genius  guiding  the  helm  of  Fortune— 
aFemaleMusician— Small  Landscapes- 
Sea  Views— Buildings — and  Arabesques. 
On  one  of  tbe  walls  of  the  Entrance  to 
this  Temple  are  Amorini,  beautifully 
painted. 

Among  various  articles  found  in  Sho  ps 
contiguous  to  the  Pantheon— were  a 
Bronze  Inkstand ;  a  Bronze  Lamp  in  tbe 
form  of  a  calfs  head;  four  small  Hermae 
of  marble,  and  a  Head  of  Jupiter,  placed 
in  a  niche;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pottery;  and,  at  the  entrance  to  tbe 
Temple,  one  human  Skeleton:  within 
its  walls  were  discovered  several  Coins; 
a  Gold  Ring;   Pottery;    Bassi-rilievi : 
thick  Glass;  a  Knife-handle  of  Ivory, 
terminating  in  a  Dog*s  Head;   three 
Bronze  Inkstands,  containing  traces  of 
ink ;  several  Vases ;  Lamps  of  various 
forms ;  and  a  small  square  Altar,  orna- 
mented with  Figures,  and  mounted  on 
four  Hippogriffs.     Other  habitations, 
not  far  distant  from  the  Pantheon,  con- 
tained Gold  Rings;  and  tbe  following 
articles  in  Bronze :     three   Slrigils ; 
Scales;  and  Hooks  of  an  elegant  de- 
scription, probably  for  holding  steel- 
yards or  lamps;  Moulds  for  pastry;  two 
Inkstands,  in  which  traces  of  ink  are 
discernible ;  an  elegant  Vase  with  four 
bandies ;  a  Lamp  for  three  burners,  sus- 
pended by  three  small  chains ;  a  winged 
Victory,  very  small,  exceedingly  ele- 
gant, and  decorated  with  a  Gold  Brace- 
let enriched  by  a  Precious  Stone— a 
rery  small  Venus,  in  marble,  dressing 
her  hair;  the  drapery  is  stained  red ;  a 
piece  of  Metal,  in  tbe  hollow  part  of 
which  is  tbe  Face  of  a  Female  finely 

excavation  of  the  Pantheon ;  and  therefore 
it  seems  probable,  that  tbe  roost  precious 
oonlenf  8  of  this  Temple  were  disentombed, 
and  taken  away,  immediately  after  the 
Eruption  which  buried  ibem. 
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seetloD;  remains  of  Medicines  In  a 
wooden  boi;  Marble  Pestles  and  Mor- 
tars; and  a  small  Bronze  Stalaewith 
glass  eyes,  representing  a  Child  in  a 
Phrigiao  cap,  and  a  cloak  hang  over 
the  left  shoulder,  were  likewise  foimd 
here;  as  were  two  Ear-rings  of  Gold,  In 
shape  ofa  barrel ;  and  two  small  pieces 
oFLace. 

Lane  containing  areprttentationnf 
the  Twelnt  tuptrior  DcHit$  of  the  An- 
eienti.  Near  the  last-named  House,  on 
the  same  side  of  Ihe  way,  is  a  Lane 
where,  on  a  Wall  to  the  right,  may  he 
traced  a  Fresco,  displaying  iuno,  wtlh 
a  pomegranate  and  a  biw  vest;  Diana 
robed  in  yellow;  Apollo  and  Jupiter, 
hoth  having  red  drapery;  Venus  robed 
In  green ;  Vulcan  and  Mercury  in  red ; 
and  Neplnne  in  blue.  Vesia,  Minerva, 
Ceres,  and  Mars,  may  likewise  be  dis- 
tinguished In  this  Picture ;  below  nhicb 
Is  a  Fresco  representing  two  Serpents, 
the  lutetarGenii  usually  seen  [as  already 
mentioned!  wherever  streets  intersect 
each  other  at  Pompeii. 

Every  part  oftbe  broad  Street,  which 
leads  (Tom  IheForum  Cl^le  to  the  Cbal- 
eldlcum  and  Ihe  Theatres,  is  bordered 
by  innumerable  Shops,  and  other  Build- 
ings, displaying  Ihe  names  and  occu- 
pations of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  once  Inhabited,  written  with  deeiv- 
red  mineral  paint;  and  on  one  oftbe 
outside  Walls  of  the  Chalcldicum  may 
be  traced  the  Ordinances  of  the  Magis- 
trates, the  Days  appolnled  Tor  Festi- 
vals, etc.  written  with  the  same  mineral 
colour.  On  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the 
broad  Street  leading  toward  the  Thea- 
tres, Is  a  Rouse  flrst  submitted  to  pnblie 
view  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis II.  A  handsome  Peristyle;  a  Gold 
E«r-Tlng;alltlle  Silver  Vase  deeoraled 
with  Figures  of  Fauns;  a  large  Vase  of 
Bronze  with  handsome  ornaments;  two 
Lamps  ;  an  Iron  Stove;  a  ttrra  eotta 
Statue,  about  nine  Inches  high,  with  a 
Cup  on  lis  head,  a  Mantle  representing 
sheep's  skin,  and  a  lamp  on  its  rigbl 
shoulder,  were  discovered  here;  ai  was 
a  piece  of  Salt-Qsb,  retaining  the  nneH 
of  an  animal  substance.  i 

Among  tbe  ruins  of  a  massive  wall,  I 
between  tbe  Forum  Civile  and  tbe  j 
Theatres,  was  found  a  Linen  Purse,  eon-  J 
talning  twenty-seven  Coins  of  Gold,  fifty  : 
of  Silver,  and  aneot  bronze;  all  of  the  j 
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time  of  Nero,  VeipanUn,  and  DomilUo. 
li  ihe  same  neighbourhood  were  " 
covered  the  Skeletons  of  a  man  a 
womaa/lhe  Utter  hiving,  on  one 
tiro  Gold  Bracelets,  in  a  cootiguoui 
Bibitalion  were  found,  a  Mirror  of  a 
drcular  form,  IjiDg  near  a  Vaie  whicb 
CDBiaiDed  Soap;  Books,  to  whicb  Bleel- 
;irda,  or  lamps,  were  prabablj  allach- 
ed;  Candelabra;  an  lokstasd;  Frag- 
nents  of  Couches ;  Broni«  Household 
Utensils,  Pottery,  and  Lead. 

Ao  eicavallon  made  in  a  Care  oppo- 
site Id  Ihe  Edifice  called  Ihe  Home  of 
Caroline,  brougbl  to  llgbl  icve ra I  Skele- 
tons; siily-eigM  Cold  Coins  of  the  time 
sTNero,  Vespasian, Doroiilan,>adTilus, 
SCTCB  Rings,  on«  being  in  the  form  of 
t  serpent; a  Pearl  Ear-ring,  in  Ihe  form 
efscileE;ibovealboiiMnd  Silver  Coins; 
Ire  Spoons,  Ibe  Handle  of  one  resem- 
bling Ibe  leg  of  a  goat;  a  Drlnkiog-Cup; 
three  long  Pins,  perhaps  For  the  Hair; 
Iron  Window-bars ;  Horns  of  Oien,  etc. 
In  a  House  opposite  to  tbe  Cire,  was 
found  a  Eemlelrcuiar  rrtcltniwm,  Ibe 
oalj  one,  in  Ibis  sfaipc,  jet  dlsenlomb- 
ed  at  Pompeii. 

Portico  o^entroncf  to  thtTrtangular 
Forum,  Uading  (o  tin  Tragic  Theatre. 
This  Edifice  is  adorned  by  six  tuto 
Columns,  [be  Capilais  of  which  seem  lo 


iccordinglo  an  Inscription  on  aPedRstaJ 
found  here,  was  ornamented  with  Ibe 
nalue  of  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.son 
of  Cains,  Ihe  Patron  of  Pompeii.  The 
statue,  howeveT.has  not  been  found. 

rnofigular  forum.  This  Piazza 
was  embeUished  with  three  Porticos, 
■Dpported  by  a  hundred  Doric  Co- 
himns,  and,  judging  from  the  simplleilj 
of  Its  decorations.  Antiquaries  suppose 
H  most  have  eilsied  before  the  era 
when  the  architectural  taste  of  Magna 
Grscia  became  subscfrient  to  that  of. 
tome.  The  Fountain  of  Traverlino, 
however,  placed  close  lo  one  of  the  Co- 
lomos  of  the  Portico  of  Entrance,  has 
BO  arfinitT  with  Grecian  architecture: 
but  this  circumstance  onl;  proves  that 
Ibe  Forum  in  question  was  embellislied 
b;  the  Romans;  as  does  tbe  name  of 
Harceilua  on  tbe  Pedestal  found  here. 
Tbe  ingress  and  egress  to  this  Forum 
were  capable  of  being  closed  In  ca«e  of 
civil  commotions;  and  Iherefore,  per- 
bap*,wc  maj  bejosliBed  IncoDcludiDg 


that  this  was  either  tbe 
mm,  or  the  aDclenI  Acr 
peii;  especiallf  as  Ibe 
Temple  of  Hercules,  sll 
Forum,  are  evidently  o 
antiquity  than  any  other 
lice  yet  restored  to  lighl 
tionofihe  Triangular  F< 
produced  three  Human 
one  ofwhich  was  found 
lets),  a  small  Ring,  andi 
of  Silver  Coins.  The 
1813,  produced  another 
ened  round  one  of  the  teg! 
two  Rings  linked  logcll 
being  Bronze,  tbe  smallei 
lo  Ibis  Skeleton  were  a 
ninety-seven  Coins,  Ave 
Gold;  a  small  Silver  Blad 
Sacrificial  Knife,  with  I 
Racchus  and  Isis  graven 
Bucket  covered  by  Bass 
tenting  Isis,  and  other 
jects;  three  Spoons;  two 
die-buchle;  eight  Cups; 
like  the  head  of  a  poppy 
two  Fibuin,  two  Ear-rin 
Rings  for  the  fingers. 

An  Edifice  contiguous  I 
lar  Forum,  and  denomlni 
of  the  Emperor  Joteph  , 
was  partly  disentombed  ii 
yielded  (in  Gold)  four  I 
Ear-rings; Fragments  of 
Knives,  ornamented  witi 
a  Skeleton; a  winged  Ami 
two  Steelyards  one  of  tl 
presenting  a  Garland,  th( 
of  Jupiter;  a  Measure  al 
long,  which  doubles  in  t* 
a  circular  Mirror  ofMetal  i 
rated,  with  a  Handle  ant 
same  material;  Fragme 
composed  of  Bone ;  a    " 


ragal;  r 


of  h 


Utensils;  Fragments  of  i. 
tery,  among  the  latter 
Torso,  well  executed;  an 
pipe,  and  another  Win 
composed  of  Bronze,  Boi 
but  in  bad  condition. 

This  vicinity  contains  a 
water,  probably  construt 
the  rain  which  fell  from  I 
of  tbe  Tragic  Theatre;  «i 
supplya  Tank,  frequently 
ices.thatitswalermi 
Ihe  Awnings  of  the  I 
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good  preservation ;  and  peculiarly  well 
worth  notice  :  for  to  contemplate  the 
Penetralia,  or  Cella,  whence  so  many 
oracles  have  issued,  to  discern  the  iden- 
tical spot  where  the  Priests  concealed 
themselves)  when  they  pronounced  sen- 
tences supposed  to  have  heen  spoken  by 
the  statue  of  their  Goddess,  to  view  the 
secret  stairs  by  which  they  ascended 
into  the  Gella,— in  short,  to  eiamine  the 
construction  of  a  Temple  more  Egyp- 
tian than  Greek,  excites  no  common 
degree  of  interest.  (>)  This  Temple  is  a 
Roman  Doric  Edifice,  composed  of 
bricks  stuccoed,  painted,  and  polished. 
A  quadrilateral  Covered  Portico  bor- 
dered the  Open  Court  of  the  Temple. 
In  this  Court  (to  the  right  of  the  Gate 
^  Eotrance)  was  a  description  of  well, 
supplied  by  the  canal  of  the  Sarno 
(whieh  ran  elose  to  it),  and  serving,  no 
dottbt,  as  a  Receptacle  for  sacred  ashes; 
because  remains  of  the  Pine-fruit,  Dates, 
Nuts,  Chestnuts,  and  Figs,  all  burnt, 
have  been  found  in  it.  Opposite  to  the 
Receptacle  for  sacred  ashes  is  a  small 
Edifice,  which  appears  to  have  been  an 
Adicttla,  once  vaulted  and  richly  em- 
bellished  with  stucco.  From  the  inte- 
rior of  this  Edifice  a  descent  leads  to  a 
very  small  Cave,  one  side  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  Couch  of  masonry;  and  in 
the  opposite  angle  is  a  Seat  of  the  same 
material,  in  the  Open  Court,  and 
near  the  ^dicula,  stands  a  large  mas- 
sive Altar,  whereon  were  found  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  Ciuders,  and  Burnt 
Bones  of  Animals ;  and  in  the  contiguous 
Pavement  was  a  Cavity  filled  with  relics 
of  Burnt  Fruits,  similar  to  those  disco- 
vered in  the  Well.  Several  Altars  are 
seen  in  the  Open  Court,  and  an  equal 
number  in  three  parts  of  the  Covered 
Portico.  The  centre  of  the  Open  Couri 
contains  the  Cella,  which  is  elevated  on 
seven  Steps,  once  lined  with  Parian 
marble :  and  adjoining  these  Steps  are 
two  small  Pilasters.  The  form  of  the 
Cella  is  nearly  square,  including  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  Vestibule;  and  its 
Walls,  which  are  provided  with  Niches 
for  statues,  display,  among  other  orna- 
ments, in  stucco,  the  Pomegranate,  call- 
ed in  Greek,  *  Poca,  and  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  Isis.    The  Pavement  is  Mosaic, 
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the  interior  of  the  Building  shallow;^ 
occupied  by  an  Oblong  Podium,  or.Pt*; 
deslal  for  statues  :  this  Pedestal  is  bol* 
low,  and  the  Cavity  within  was  entered 
by  means  of  two  Small  Low-pitcbed 
Openings,  close  to  the  Pavement;  and 
contiguous  to  one  of  them  are  tbe  Se* 
cret  Stairs.  On  the  Podium  were  found 
Two  Pieces  of  Tufo,  which  probably, 
served  as  Bases  for  statues :  and  here 
likewise  were  found  two  Human  Skullf  ^ 
remains  of  two  little  Chests,  made  of 
Wood,  and  containing  a  Gold  Cup  one 
inch  in  diameter;  a  small  Bronze  AmiH 
let;  a  Lamp  with  two  burners,  and  a 
Chain  to  which  it  was  suspended;  two. 
Candelabra  resembling  those  now  seen 
on  Roman  Catholic  altars ;  a  small  cir* 
cular  Vase  of  Glass;  and  the  Palm  of  a 
Hand,  in  marble.  The  Isiac  Table  found 
here,  and  now  removed  to  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  Pilasters  (already 
mentioned)  near  thf  Vestibule  of  the. 
Cella.  Some  of  the  Hieroglyphics  which, 
compose  the  Table  were,  when  first  dis- 
interred, of  a  blackish  colour,  others 
green,  and  others  red  :  and  this  Plate  of 
Metal  seems  to  have  made  part  of  a  lar- 
ger plate,  from  which  it  was  probably 
separated  by  tbe  Ancients,  to  adorn  this 
Temple,  in  the  Open  Court,  near  the 
Secret  Stairs  of  the  Cella,  and  forming 
part  of  the  Wall  of  that  Edifice,  is  a 
Niche,  where  a  little  Statue  was  disco- 
vered, representing  Bacchus,  with  a  Pan- 
therathis  feel,  and  a  Bunch  of  Grapes  in 
his  Hand:  the  god,  the  panther,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  against  which  he  leans, 
and  the  grapes,  were  partially  gilt,  and 
partially  stained  with  various  colours. 
In  one  of  the  angles  of  the  Portico  was 
a  small  Statue  of  isis,  the  greater  portion 
being  gilt,  the  rest  stained  red.  In  an 
opposite  angle  was  a  Bust,  with  glass 
eyes,  of  Norbani  Soricis,  an  inscription 
relative  to  whom  is  seen  in  the  Chalci- 
dicura,  and  repeated  here.  Contiguous 
was  a  Statue  in  marble,  of  Venus  rising 
from  her  bath  and  wringing  her  hair. 
A  blue  drapery  is  thrown  over  the  lower 
part  of  this  Statue;  the  upper  part  was 
gilt.  A  Niche  in  the  Wall  oflhe  Portico, 
fronting  the  Entrance  to  the  Ciella,  con- 
tained the  Statue  of  Orus;  according  to 


{•^  The  Traffic  between  the  Pompeiani  and  Alexandrians  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  tbe  worship  of  Isis  at  Pompeii. 
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ous  met,  together  wilh  flfir-«i||bt 
Lamps  orPottery.  A  large  brooze  Ring 
was  found  in  »n  adjacent  Cbamber, 
wbich  might  probabl;  tiave  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Oi,Apis.|')  In  thesmall 
adjoining  Kitchen  of  the  Tem^ile  were 
found  Culinary  Utensils  or  Pottery,  con- 
ing remains  oiealableg ;  an  Iron  Tri- 
;  and  a  Slielelon  (witb  b  sacriflelat 
in  one  hand)  leaning  against  Ihe  wall. 
Among  the  Paintings  whicb  cirnimenl- 
ed  this  Temple  were.  Is  is  witb  the  Sis- 
iTum;  Anubis,  with  a  Dog's  Uead; 
Priests  with  Paiio  Branches  and  Ears  ot 
Corn;  and  one  Priest  holding  a  Lainp;(t) 
the  Hippo  pot  a  to  us,  the  ibis,  the  Lotus, 
Dolphins,  Small  Birds,  and  Arabesques. 
Other  remains  ofanllquities  found  wilb- 
in  these  precincts  were,  a  Leaden  Ves- 
sel, ornamented  hj  Baisi-rillevi,  repre- 
■enllng  Egyptian  Figures,  and  standing 
near  a  Column,  with  a  Canai  for  Water 
at  its  base;  a  small  portable  Bronie  Altar 
made  lo  Told  up;  a  rectangular  Altar 
with  a  handle  on  each  side,  and  on 
each  front  Aiti-riiievi,  Ihe  subjects 
being  a  Lion  defouriug  a  Bull,  and  two 
Comic  Uasks[thc  interior  ofthis  Altar 
contained  an  iron  Patera);  two  Hands 
and  the  Bead  ofa  Female,  in  white 
lie,  and  another  Head,  of  the  same 
material,  with  Gold  Ear-riugs;  part  of 
Ihe  Body  which  helooged  lo  this  last- 
named  Head  was  composed  of  Wood, 
and  Ihe  Limbs  of  Harble;  a  Crescent  of 
Silver;  the  Top  ofa  Well,in  PolterT,|d«- 
corated  with  Bassi-riiicvi,  and  louod 
between  four  Columns;  a  amall  Sphinx; 
other  small  Egyptian  Figures;  and 
Couches  Tor  the  gods.(i) 

(})  Tbe  Apartmrnl  containing  Ihe  bronze 
Ring  was  Hllvd  wilh  ashn,  by  the  tail 
Empjion  of  Vetuviuf,  in  the  year  I8!3;  it  u 


(i)  The  Prietls,  in  tbeee  Painlinfta,  are  tc- 
preeeplcd  with  beada  thated,  garment*  ol 
white  linen,  and  worcn  ihoct,  through 
which  Ihe  fi-et  are  seen:  history,  Uowctcf, 
Iclls  lu,  that  Ibe  Prima  of  Isis  were  com- 
pelled lo  walk  baretool. 

(1)  One  of  Ibew  Gouclies  was  made  of 
Ivory,  and  loo  mneb  injured  lo  admit  of  re- 
paralioo:  the  oUm,  nude  of  trntnie,  bu 
'  --  rettorcd;  and  is  now  placed  in  tbe 
li  at  Naples. 


One  of  tb^anfortonate  Priests  of  Isis 
(whose  skeletOD,  as  already  meDtioned, 
was  foaod  with  a  sacrificial  Axe  in  its 
hand)  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to 
escape  the  dreadful  consequences  oflhe 
Eroptioo,  by  hewing  his  way  out  of  the 
l[itchen-door.  Another  seems  to  have 
loaded  himself  with  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple,  and  fled ;  but  was  overtaken  by 
death  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tragic  The- 
atre, where  his  skeleton  is  reported  to 
bare  been  discovered,  accompanied  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty  coins  of  silver, 
forty-two  of  bronze,  and  eight  of  gold, 
wrapped  in  cloth  so  strong  as  to  have 
sustained  no  injury  by  the  lapse  of  se- 
venteen centuries.(<)  Others  of  these 
Priests  are  supposed  to  have  caught  up 
the  sacred  Hatchets,  and  attempted  to 
cot  themselves  a  passage  through  the 
walls  of  their  Temple;  while  some  are 
supposed  to  have  been  suffocated  when 
sleeping;  and  others  either  had  not 
time  to  escape,  or  felt  it  a  dereliction 
from  doty  to  abandon  their  goddess. 

Temple  of  jEsculapius.  The  style  of 

architecture,  similar  to  that  displayed 

io  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  proves  the 

lillle  Edifice  in  question  to  have  been 

rery  ancient.    A    large  low  Podium, 

made  of  tufo,  and  ornamented  with  a 

Doric  Frieze,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 

a  small  Court  immediately  below  the 

Cella;  and  resembles  the  Sarcophagus 

ofScipio  Barbatus,  seen  in  the  Vatican 

Museum.    The  Cella    is  placed  on  a 

Platform,  ascended  by  nine  Steps;  and 

seems,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  traces  of 

columns  still  discernible,  to  have  been 

covered  with  a  roof.    Here  were  found 

Statues    of  iEsculapius,   Hygeia,  and 

PriapuSy  all  of  creta  cotta.  A  Bust  of 

Minerva  was  also  found  on  the  Podium; 

and  ao  adjacent  Chamber  contained, 

amongSacriflclal  Utensils,  a  small  Vessel 

of  Pottery,  shaped  like  a  tomrb,  to  one 

of  the  extremities  of  which  was  attached 

the  Bust  of  a  Child,  with  the  Bulla  hang- 

(0  Perhaps  the  same  description  of  cloth 
with  fiiat  in  which  mummies  were  rolled 
up ;  aod  which  seems  imperishable. 

(>)  Marble  balls  of  this  description  are  now 
used  in  Magna  Graecia  to  teach  hens  where 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  also  to  preyent 
mischievous  pullefs  from  eating  them ;  for 
if  these  birds  hurt  their  bills  by  pecking  at 
a  marble  egg,  they  will  never  after  injure  a 
real  one. 
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log  from  its  neck;  perhaps  an  Ex  Voto. 

Sculptor*t  Shop.  In  the  Quadrangle 
belonging  to  this  House  were  discovered 
ten  small  HermsB,  four  of.  which  had 
two  heads;  Fragments  of  Statues;  Feet 
for  small  figures;  an  Amulet;  a  Solar 
Time-piece;  Blocks  of  Marble,  one  of 
them  half  sawed  through,  with  the  Saw 
remaining  In  it;  and  a  Ball  oFMarble  in 
shape  and  size  like  a  pullet*s  egg;(") 
abundance  of  Tools  used  in  sculpture, 
and  now  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Na- 
ples; Resin  in  a  Pol,  where  it  had  evi- 
dently boiled;  and  little  heaps  of  Marble 
reduced  to  powder.(3)  The  Interior  of  the 
Dwelling  contained  two  Bronze  Basins, 
the  inside  of  one  being  decorated  with 
a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Female  seated,  and 
conversing  with  an  armed  warrior :  this 
Vessel  has  two  Handles;  the  other  has 
one  only,  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  Genius 
supported  by  a  similar  Figure,  gra.<(p- 
ing  a  Swan.  The  Basio  stands  upon  a 
Sphinx. 

Comic  TketUre,  This  Edifice,  con- 
structed with  tufo,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Odeum  for  music,  stands  on  a 
bed  of  ancient  Lava,  is  semicircular, 
small,  but  nearly  perfect ;  and  was  co- 
vered by  a  Roof  resting  upon  Columns, 
between  which  were  apertures  for  the 
admission  of  light.  The  Cavea  (or  place 
for  the  audience)  is  intersected  by  Steps 
leading  to  the  summit  of  the  Building. 
In  the  seats  nearest  to  the  Orchestra  sat 
the  Augustals,Magistrates,and  Knights; 
behind  them  sat  the  mercantile  part  of 
the  Colony;  above  these  were  the  popu- 
lace of  the  male  sex ;  and  highest  of  all, 
in  the  Gallery,  or  Portico,  sat  the  female 
spectators,  Vestals  excepted.  The  Or- 
chestra (a  large  open  space  between  the 
Cavea  and  the  Proscenium)  was  pro- 
bably appropriated,  in  this  Theatre,  to 
Musicians  only,  though  in  Grecian  the- 
atres, not  particularly  dedicated  to 
music,  the  Dancers  and  the  Chorus 
occupied  that  space.(4)  At  each  end  of 

(3)  The  cement  now  used  at  Rome,  for 
joining  blocks  of  marble  together,  is  resin 
liquified  by  heat,  and  mixed  with  marble 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder. 

(4)  TheOrcbestra  (Opx'tt'OaOof  the  Greeks 
is  supposed  to  have  been  what,  in  modern 
continental  theatres,  we  call  the  Parterre. 
The  Proscenium  seems  to  have  been  what 
we  denominate  th?  Orchestra:  the  Scenium 
was  the  Stage;  and  the  Fostscenium  the 


ilra  Is  paved  with 
the  followiag  In- 

.  F.  VBRVS. 

isista  or  two  dwarf 
TOW  iiitemi  be- 
ium  is  terminated 

a  Large  Door  or 
icipal  persons  or 
.re,  and  a  Smaller 
■  the  inferior  cha- 
Behind  the  sce- 
It tiring- rooms  for 
ase.bivhicbFe- 
lended  Into  the 
or  Portico,  atlbe 
ile  detached  from 
;  other  sei  passed 
eats.  The  outside 
i  an   Inscription 

OunmTirl,  Caius 
n  of  Caius,  and 
Marcus,  by  rirlue 
'ionum,  derrayed 
ing  the  covered 
id  the  manner  in 
done."(»)   On  Ihe 

the  walls  of  the 
:aTea,  were  found 


Inm  nrislntcription 
I  loowned  and  mit- 
«  CanoDico  di  Jorio, 


red  to  much  from 
m  63,  tbal  the  Pota- 


to have  been  txhi' 
lildioss  open  at  ibe 
impaaians  inicnlMl 
i  temper  the  beu  erf 
firowAed  for  Ihcir 
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several  Inscripkioni.  some  of  Ibem  la 
Oscan  characters :  and  adjacent  to  Ihe 
Postscenium  were  found  remaloi  of  the 
Feet  of  an  iron  Chair,  perhaps  ■  Bl- 
>llium,  decorated  with  Bassi-rilleri, 
>me  of  them  being  Ivory;  together 
'ith  Fragments  of  Cloth,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Cushion  of  the  Chair; 
remains  of  small  Figures  with  winga, 
and  Females  with  Flowers  in  their 
Aprons;  two  Bulls'  Heads,  and  ao 
Amulet. 
Two  Admission  Tickets,  for  theatrical 
epresenlnlions,  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii.  These  Tieketa  are  circular, 
~  ~  '  uade  of  bone :  on  one  of  tbem  is 
en,  "AICXTAOr;"andahovelhis 
word  Is  marked  the  Roman  number 
'Xl^^wlth  the  Greek  corresponding 
numerical  letters.  "IB,"  beneath  it.  On 
theotherTicket  IsaGreekword  (which 
seems  lo  be  "  Hemic yclia,")  with  the 
Roman  numerical  number  "XI,"  above 
it,  and  the  Greek  corresponding  nume- 
rical letters, "  ia."  below.  BothTicketa 
eihibil,  on  the  reverse  side,  a  rough 
sketch  of  a  theatre. (1) 

Tragic  Theatre.  This  Edifice,  which 
stands  upon  a  stratum  of  very  ancient 
lava,  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
Odeum;  and,  in  point nrarchilecture, 
beautiful  building:  it  was  composed 
r  lufo,  lined  throughout  with  Parian 
marble,  and  still  exhibits  the  Orchestra, 

wilh  regard  lo  placrs  for  tbe  audience  in 
Ihcalret,  decreed  tbal  ail  the  differcnl  rants 
of  pcreoni,  in  the  respectiie  Ciliei  of  lliB 
Romau  Empirf,  should  bn  provided  wilh 
lickels,  specifying  Ihe  part  of  Ihe  Ihealrr, 
and  Ihe  number  of  Ihe  seal  they  were  en- 
lifled  to  occupy.  Thin  drcunulance  ii  re- 
lated by  Suetonius.  The  arrangeHient  or 
Ibe  audience  was  at  follows :  Peraoas  of 
Consular  rank,  and  Vettalt,  briog  ttw  in 
number,  oecupied  the  two  shorletl  lioea  of 
■calp,  close  to  Ibe  Oicbeeira,  and  sal  on  ca- 
rule  chairs,  or  biiellii..  Knishls.  being  like- 
wise few  in  number,  ctanpared  wilh  He- 
beians,  occupied  the  tborlrst  line  of  rlnae 
benches  (ihr'se  were  jiumedialely  liehiod 
Ihe  rumle  chairs,  and  biiellii.  Plebeian!,  of 
Ihe  male  lei,  occu;)ied  Ihe  uppermost,  and 
contcquenlly  the  loognl,  lines  of  tlone 
betKbei:  while  the  female  pari  of  Ihe  au- 
dience, Vcslall  eiccpled,  were  placed  in  ibe 
portico,  or  ftallery,  near  which  stood  the 
orOcon  appointed  to  keep  order. 
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tbe  Proscenium,  the  Scenium,  the  place 
Where^  probably,  a  drop-scene,  or  cur- 
tain, was  fixed ;  tbe  Podium  on  the  right 
of  the  Orchestra  for  the  presiding  Ma- 
gistrate (In  which  a  Gurule  Chair  was 
round) ;  the  Podium  on  the  left  for  the 
Vestals;  the  seats  for  Augostals  and 
Enights,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Gavea, 
and  those  for  Plebeians  of  the  male  set 
In  the  upper  part;  the  Entrance  for 
Augostals  and  Knights;  the  Entrance 
and  Stairs  for  Plebeians ;  the  semicircu- 
lar Gallery,  round  the  top  of  tbe  Gavea, 
for  Female  Spectators  ( which  Gallery 
appears  to  have  been  fenced  with  bars  of 
ta-ouyas  the  holes  in  the  marble,  and  the 
remains  of  lead,  used  for  fixing  these 
bars,may  still  be  discovered}';  the  Stairs 
of  Entrance  to  this  Gallery;  and  the 
Blocks  of  Marble,  projecting  from  its 
wall  so  as  to  support  the  wood-work  to 
which,  in  case  of  rain,  or  intense  heat, 
an  Awning  was  fastened.  The  Sceniunti, 
judging  by  the  niches  it  contains,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adorned  with  sta- 
tues ;(>)  the  Proscenium,  a  dwarf  wall, 
with  Niches,  perhaps  for  musicians,  on 
the  side  next  the  Orchestra,  divides  the 
latter  from  the  Scenium :  which,  like  a 
modern  stage,  rises  higher  at  the  upper 
than  the  lower  end ;  it  is  considerably 
elevated  above  the  Orchestra,  very  wide, 
but  so  shallow  that  much  scenery  CQuld 
not  have  been  used ;  although  the  An- 
cients changed  their  scenes  by  aid  of 
engines,  with  which  they  turned  the 
partition,  called  the  Scena,  round  at 
pleasure.  There  are  three  Entrances  for 
the  actors,  all  in  front;  and  behind  the 
Stage  are  remains  of  the  Postscenium. 
Modern  excavators  found  this  beau- 
tiful Theatre  divested  of  all  its  scenic 
decorations;  which,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude the  Ancients  thought  too  valuable 
not  to  be  disentombed.  Near,  however, 
to  that  part  of  the  Edifice  which  com- 
municates with  the  triangular  Forum, 
modern  excavators  discovered  Frag- 
ments of  Marble  Statues  with  two  Heads 
(perhaps  Hermas) ;  one  of  these  Heads  is 
supposed  to  represent  Nero  as  a  youth, 
and  another  Agrippina ;  a  description  of 
Altar  composed  of  a  column  of  Oriental 
Alabaster,fluted  in  spiral  lines,  with  a 

(•)  The  Partition  Wall  between  the  Attir- 
ing-Rooms  and  the  Soenium,  was  richly  em- 
bellished with  Statues,  Columns,  etc.  for  a 


LIstel  and  Plinth  of  white  marble,  and, 
on  the  Plinth,  the  words,  ^LonoinysII. 
V.;*'  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbo- 
nated wood;  Fragments  of  Drapery  be- 
longing to  Bronze  Statues;  Ornaments 
of  Ivory,  similar  to  those  disinterred  in 
the  Comic  Theatre;  a  Cameo  of  Pastille; 
and  a  large  collection  of  Tiles,  some  of 
them.  Indeed  the  major  part,  being  hol- 
low. The  Inscriptions  foimdon  these 
premises  are  all  imperfect. 

This  Theatre  stands  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks;  and  on  the  summit  of  this  hill, 
close  to  the  Theatre,  and  bordering  the 
Triangular  Forum,  Is  an  extensive  Co- 
lonnade, already  mentioned ;  destined 
perhaps  to  shelter  the  audience  In  wet 
weather;  and  likewise  to  serve  as  a  place 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  public 
promenade,  the  view  it  commands  being 
delightful. 

The  Comic  and  Tragic  Theatres  stand 
near  each  other;  and  contiguous  to  a 
public  Building,  supposed  to  have  been 

The  Forum  Nundinarium,  This  Fo- 
rum is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  bordered 
by  Porticos,  supported  by  Roman  Doric 
Columns  without  bases:  they  are  com- 
posed of  tufo,  stuccoed  and  painted, 
either  red  or  yellow,  as  was  the  general  * 
practice  at  Pompeii.    These    columns 
{the  lower  parts  of  which  are  plain,  the 
upper  fluted),  still  display  figures  in 
Armour,  and  Names  of  Persons,  traced, 
nodoubt,  by  the  ancient  occupiers  of  this 
Forum,  to  while  away  their  vacant  hours. 
Within  the  Porticos  are  Apartments  of 
small   dimensions,  supposed  to  have 
served  as  Shops,  Magazines  for  mer- 
chaudise,  and  Quarters  for  Soldiers; 
and  above  these  Apartments  was  a  Se- 
cond Storey,which  appears  to  have  been 
provided  with  wooden  Balconies.    The 
Forum  contains  a  Fountain  of  excellent 
water,  a  small  ancient  Table,  and  like- 
wise a  large  modern  Table,  already  men- 
tioned, and  shaded,  roost  appropriately, 
by  weeping  willows;  so  as  to  make  a 
pleasant  dining-place  in  warm  weather. 
Moreover,  the  ancient  Kitchen  of  the 
surrounding  Edifice  is  now  in  use ;  and, 
though  very  small,  so  constructed  as  to 
furnish  conveniences  for  cooking  a 

Tragedy ;  and  for  a  Comedy,  with  Cottages, 
and  other  Pastoral  Objects. 
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pleDtiful  dinner.  (0  On  the  eastern 
side  of  this  Forum  were  Stalls  for  Cattle; 
and  within  the  premises  were  found  an 
Apparatus  for  malting  Soap»  a  MiH  for 
pulverising  Corn,  and  a  Machine  for  ex- 
pressing Oil. 

It  is  remarked,  by  the  Canonico  di 
Jorio»  that  the  ground-floor  apartments, 
called  Shops,  and  encircling  the  Piazza 
in  question,  are  all  of  the  same  size,  one 
or  two  excepted ;  that  they  have  neither 
counters,  nor  stoves,  nor  even  large  en- 
trances, like  the  generality  of  shops  at 
Pompeii;  that  the  resemblance  between 
these  Apartments,  and  those  of  the  Pr»- 
torian  guards  in  Adrian's  Villa  near 
Rome,  is  very -striking;  and  that  the 
only  Kitchen  in  the  Edifice  is,  as  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  so  constructed  as  to  fur- 
nish conveniences  for  cooking  a  large 
dinner.  The  Canonico  justly  infers, 
from  these  circumstances,  that  the 
Apartments  called  Shops  were,  most  of 
them,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Sol- 
diers: but  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  re- 
membered, that  ancient  Roman  Forums 
were  always  guarded  by  Soldiers ;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  situation  of  the  Piazza  in 
question  was  particularly  con  venien  t  for 
a  market-place,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  Port,  a  market  might  have  been 
held  there,  even  admitting  that  the 
habitations  which  surround  it  were 
barracks.  On  the  Walls  of  one  of  the 
most  spacious  Rooms  under  the  Porti- 
cos were  found  t'wo  Trophies,  and  Fi- 
gures of  Warriors,  painted  in  fresco- 
in  the  Prison,  or  Guard-house,  four  Ske- 
letons with  their  ankle-bones  fastened 
into  a  long  and  low  Machine  made  of 
iron,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the  modern 
wooden  frame  for  punishment,  called 
Stocks  (>)—in  other  chambers,  supposed 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  Soldiers, 
Household  Utensils  of  Pottery,  Iron, 
Glass,  Bone,  and  Bronze— ten  Helmets 
well  preserved,  one  of  which  is  oma- 

(0  The  Author  of  this  Work  has  frequently 
had  a  hot  dinner,  sufficient  for  twenty  per- 
sons, prepared,  by  ber  own  cook,  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Forum  Nundioarium. 

(*)  These  Stocks  are  now  removed  to  the 
Miiseo  BorboDico  at  Naples ;  but  the  Model 
of  them,  the  skulls  of  the  persons  whose 
skeletons  were  found  in  them,  and  some  of 
the  Fragments  of  Sculpture  discovered  in 
the  rooms  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  statuaries,  are  kept  here. 


men  ted  with  Bassi-rilievi  representing 
the  destruction  of  Troy— several  Frag- 
ments of  Helmets,  some  of  Bronze,  s6me 
of  Iron,  and  others  of  both  metals — 
thirteen  Cnemides  (3)>-two  Brassets  en- 
tire, and  several  inFragments-^thirteen 
Sword-belts  of  Bronze,  well  preserved, 
and  ornamented  with  Figures^Frag- 
ments  of  other  Belts  of  the  same  de- 
scription—and Leather  Belts  ornament- 
ed with  Bronze,  probably  Shoulder-belta. 
Some  of  these  articles  had  fallen  from 
the  wall,  as  nails,  on  which  they  had 
been  hung,  were  found  near  them — 
three  small  Shields  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
used  by  the  Gladiators  called  REZIARii, 
and  perhaps  by  a  particular  class  of 
Rowers,  though  not  by  mariners  in  ge- 
neral, were  likewise  discovered  among 
these  Accoutrements;  some  of  which, 
suspended  to  slight  chains,  are  very  di- 
minutive: one  represents  a  Shield  like 
those  above-mentioned;  and  perhaps 
they  were  honorary  distinctions  for  Sol- 
diers and  Gladiators.    Here  also  were 
found  Missile  Weapons,  several  of  them 
in  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  probably 
such   as  were  hurled  from  slings — a 
hundred  and  twelve  small  pieces   of 
Bone,  shaped  like  the  scales  of  fishes, 
and  each  pierced  with  two  holes»  so  that 
they  might  be  joined  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  cuirass,  or  the  straps  of  a 
helmet  which  fastens  under  the  chin  (4) 
—a  bronze  Candelabrum,  five  palmi  in 
height— several  Strigils  of  Bronze,  and 
others  oflron— several  Copper  Coins,  a 
few  of  Bronze,  and  a  few  of  Silver,  but 
none  of  gold— a  Hind  squatted  on  its 
tail— a  little  Bronze  Ox— and  the  Horn 
of  a  Stag— Household  Utensils  of  Sron 
and  Bronze— wooden  Coffers  (contain- 
ing articles  quite  perished),  and  an  Am- 
phora, partly  broken,  in  which  was  Ihe 
skeleton  of  a  new-born  Child.    Some  of 
the  Chambers  toward  the  north,  appa- 
rently statuaries*  shops,  exhibiled  Frag^ 

(})  Kwiiuitif  arms  for  the  legs,  or,  moi« 
properly  speaking,  boots.  Homer  styles  hit 
heroes  '*  cvxviQp^c;  A;(acoi,*'  well-booted 
Greeks. 

(4)  Pieces  of  bone  thus  shaped,  and  eaidi  of 
them  pierced  with  two  holes,  are  still  osed 
in  the  Neapolitan  army,  for  composing  tiiat 
part  of  a  helmet  which  passes  under  the 
chin. 
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HMnts  of  Marble  and  BrdBie  Siahies--^ 
fmali  head  of  an  Qi  encireled  by  a  sa^ 
erificial  fillet— two  Genii— ^nd  Arabes* 
qaesln  Bone — a  Skeleton,  graspedin  the 
htods  of  which  were  fourteen  Silver 
Rings,  two  of  them  enriched  by  Aniiletfi 
—a  Gold  Ring,  Pastes,  etc.  and  two  Ske- 
letons with  iron  Rings  on  their  fin- 
gers. (>)     The  Kitchen  was  furnished 
chiefly  with  Pottery.    In  the  largest 
Chamber,  under  what  probably  was  the 
commanding  officer's  apartment,  were 
foBDd  decayed  Iron  —twp  Rings  for  Gal- 
ley Slaves — a  Lance— and  two  hundred 
BroDze  nails,  all  w^  preserved.    Thb 
Edifice  had,  as  already  mentioned,  a  se- 
cond floor,  to  which  led  three  steep  and 
narrow  Staircases ;  and  a  fourth,  belter 
constructed,  formed  the  approach  to 
what  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
apartments  of  the  commanding  officer. 
Under  the  Arch  of  this  Staircase  was 
found  a  Boman  Skeleton,  accompanied 
by  two  Gups  and  one  Saucer  of  Silver; 
and  not  far  distant  the  Skeleton  of  a 
Horse,  with  remains  of  Harness,  the 
Bronze  Ornaments  ofwhich,and  even  the 
Hay,  used  to  stuff  the  Sad^e,  kieing  well 
preserved,    in  the  upper  Storey  were 
discovered  two  Gold  Necklaces,  one  of 
which  was  embellished  with  twelve 
small  emeralds— five  Gold  Rings  en- 
riched with  precious  Stones— another 
Ring  in  the  form  of  a  Serpent— an  Ear- 
ring—and  two  Bracelets— all  of  Gold— 
and  a  long  gilt  Pin  for  the  hair— Chests 
of  decayed  Wood  fallen  to  pieces,  and 
near  -them   remains  of  white  Linen, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Leaves  of  Gold,  Gill  Lea- 
ther, and  Fragments  of  Leaves  in  Metal, 
evidently  intended  for  decorations;  the 
linen.  Cloth  of  Gold,  etc.,  appear  to 
have  been  originally  deposited  in  Ihe 
Chests— a  Bronze  Shield,  one  palm  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  Sil- 
ver Ornaments, and  having  in  its  centre 
the  Head  of  Medusa— a  small  Sword  with 
an  ivory  Handle — ^two  KnWes— a  Lance, 
etc.  One  of  the  Rooms  in  these  premises 
contained  eighteen  Skeletons  of  Men 
and  Children,  and  several  of  Dogs— an- 
other room  contained  two  Human  Ske- 
letons, and  some  pieces  of  Money — and 
near  the  interior  Gale  of  Entrance  were 

(•)  It  appears  that  some  of  these  apart- 
meots  toward  the  north  were  eicavated  by 
ibe  Ancieuls. 


found  thirty-four  Skeletons  In  one  group- 
the  total  amount  of  Human  Skeleton^ 
therefore,  discovered  in  this  Forum  was 
sixty-ihree;considerably  more  than  have 
been  found  collected  together  any  where 
else  within  the  walls  of  Pompeii:  and  at 
a  moment,  when  it  was  theaim  of  every 
person  to  escape,  ^Idiers  only,  who 
according  to  Roman  law,  could  not  de- 
sert their  standards,  were  likely  to  have 
remained  together  in  such  numbers: 
me  Cact,  Mdeed,  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  all  died  at  their  post,  victims 
totheseverUyofRoman  discipline. 

Among  various  Advertisements  oa 
one  of  the  Pilasters  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Forum  Nundinarium,  and  likewise 
on  its  Wall,  near  the  Odeon,  Ihe  names 
of  the  following  communities  of  Gla- 
diators were  discovered  ;>)  Pomponi 
Fau$tini^Ampliati'^N.PopidiiRuH  : 
and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the 

Shields  appropriate  toGladiators  having 
been  found  in  this  Forum,  induces  a 
belief  that  Gladiators,  when  they  came 
to  Pomf»eii  to  perform  their  exercises, 
might  have  been  quartered  here. 

AmpMthetttre.  In  the  centre  of  a  spa- 
clous  Piazza  (probably  a  Circus  for  cha- 
riot-races), stands  this  colossal  Edifice, 
which  contains  thirty  rows  of  seats,  is 
reputed  to  have  held,  on  extraordtnarv 
occasions,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand  spectators,  and,  when  newly 
disentombed,  was  so  perfect,  that  the 
Paintings  on  the  stuccoed  Wall,  sur- 
rounding the  Arena,  appeared  as  fresh 
as  if  only  just  finished;  but,  on  being 
too  suddenly  exposed  to^  the  air,  the 
stucco  cracked  and  fell  off,  so  that  very 
little  now  remains.  The  form  of  this 
Amphitheatre  is  oval,  the  architect urje 
particularly  fine,  insomuch  that  the 
earthquakes  of  the  years  63  and  79  did 
no  material  injury,  either  to  its  found- 
ation, or  its  superstructure.  A  handsome 
Corridor  paved  with  lava,  and  once 
embellished  with  statues,  the  Nichesand 
Inscriptions  belonging  to  which  siiJI 
remain,  leads  down  to  the  principal 
entranceC^)  on  ibe  side  of  the  City,  and 
facing  a  similar  Entrance  directly 
opposite.  There  likewise  are  three 
smaller  Passages  to  the  Arena;    the 

{*)  Gladiators  were  formed  infofocteties  or 
communitiet. 
(3)  Amouff  the  Staines  was  that  of  C.  Cns- 
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narrowest  was  an  Ingrpss  for  Wl!d 
Beasts ;  another  the  Ingress  for  Gla- 
diators; and  (he  third  the  Egress  for 
the  Dead.  The  Amphitheatre  rests  upon 
a  circular  Crypto  Porlicus,  incredibly 
strong,  as  it  supports  the  whole  super- 
structure. The  Cavea  is  separated  into 
three  parts,  by  means  of  two  Galleries. 
The  first  pari,  called  Infhna  Cavea,  was 
destined  for  the  Duumviri,  the  Decu- 
riones;  other  Magistrates,  AUguslals, 
Priests,  Priestesses,— in  short,  all  the 
most  dignified  persons  belonging  to  the 
Colony.  The  M»dia  Cavea,  composed 
of  twelve  rows  of  benches.  Was  destined 
for  the  Merchants,  the  Military,  and  the 
Colleges.  The  SwmwioCawa,  composed 
of  eighteen  rows  of  benches,  was  destin- 
ed for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Citizens  ( the  Populace  being  placed  on 
benches  behind  them,  and  the  females 
ofthe  Colony  in  boxes  behind  the  Popu- 
lace. The  Cavea  contains  forty  small 
flights  of  Steps,  corresponding  with  the 
same  number  of  Vomitories,  through 
which  the  spectators  entered  tlie  great 
Ambulacrum  or  Gallery.  The  Females 
reached  their  seats  by  means  of  Stair- 
cases leading  to  a  Covered  Gallery  with 
forty  Apertures  which  commwiicated 
with  the  Boxes.  These  covered  Boxes 
for  female  spectators  are  not  found  in 
other  amphitheatres :  one  half  of  them 
were  appropriated  to  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, and  the  other  half  to  persons  of 
subordinate  rank.  An  ironrailing  seems 
to  have  protected  the  spectaiors  who 

pins  Pansa,  Senior,  whom  the  Deeuriones 
intrusted  with  the  cxcculion  of  a  law  en- 
acted by  the  Consul  Petronius,  during  the 
reign  of  Nero,  to  prohibit  masters  firom  com- 
pelling their  s1ai-es,  except  when  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  to  combat  either  with  wild 
beasts  or  gladiators:  and  duriag  the  Duum- 
virate of  Pansa,  it  was  not  lawful  for  wild 
Ijeasts  to  fight  in  the  Pompeian  Ampbitbe*- 
atre,  except  with  each  other. 

(i)  It  appears,  from  the  following  reoorf^ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nuceria  frequented 
this  Amphitheatre :— "  A  bloody  fray  took 
place  in  the  Pompeian  Amphitheatre,  a.  d. 
59,  between  the  Colonies  of  Nuceria  and 
Pompeii,  at  a  gladiatorial  exhibition  given 
by  LtvinejHS  Reguin.s :  and  these  exhibitions 
were,  in  consequence,  prohibited  at  Pom- 
peii, for  the  spaice  of  ten  years.''  See  Ta- 
ciTDS^s  Jiinals,  book  xiv. 

(>)  Aecordiog  to  one  report.  Skeletons  of 


sat  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cavea ;  and 
the  Entrances  to  the  Arena  appear  to 
have  been  defended  by  grates  ofiroi^. 
The  Walls'  of  the  Podium,  when  newly 
disemtombed,  displayed  paintings  ap- 
propriate to  the  place;  but,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  were  destroyed, 
like  those  in  the  Arena;  and  except  a 
small  Basso-rilievo,  in  marble,  which 
represents  a  Charioteer  driving  over  his 
Opponent,  and  may  still  be  discovered 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
scarcely  any  of  its  decorations  remain. 
•A  circular  Gallery  terminates.lhis  mas- 
terly Structure ;  and  Blocks  of  Stone, 
prereed  to  receive  wood-work  which 
supported  the  Awning,  are  seen  in  the 

upper  part  ofthe  circular  Wall  ofthe 
Gallery,  which  commands  a  magnificeiH 
prospect  of  Vesuvius,  the  Mentes  Lac- 
laril,  the  Site  of  Stabin,  the  Mouth  of  the 
Sarno,  and  the  beantiful  Bay  of  Naples  : 
--and  from  tUs  Gallery,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  in  the  year  79,  the 
Pompeiani  and  Occupiers  of  the  adja- 
cent Towns,<>  J  whowere  then  assemhied 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  are  sopposed  lo 
have  witnessed,  with  surprise  aiMi 
dismay  (rising  from  the  Crater  of  Vesu- 
vius), that  terrific  Column  of  boiling 
water  and  volcanic  substances,  which 
suddenly  transformed  this  nij^estic 
Amphitheatre,  and  every  neighbooriog 
Edifice,  into  a  barren  Hill  of  pamice- 
stones  and  ashes.  But  as  very  few  human 
Skeletons  have  been  discovered  here»(»} 
it  seems  probable  that  the  persons  thus 

eight  Lions,  and  a  Man,  supposed  to  ha^e 
been  their  Keeper,  were  discovered  in  this 
structure ;  and,  according  to  another,  no 
skeleton  was  found  within  its  walls :  hot 
the  Ganonico  di  Jorio  says,  that  five  Human 
Skeletons,  a  small  Metal  Hoop,  part  of  a 
Gold  Chain,  and  another  Skeleton  (he  does 
not  speeifyrof  what  detcriptioD)  witta'a  Gold 
Mog,-  and  a  very  few  Coins  near  it,  were 
found  within  these  precincts* 

The  number  of  l^eletons  hittierlo  disin- 
terred in  Pompeii  and  its  suburiis  is  said  to 
be  less  than  three  hundred ;  a  small  propor- 
tion of  its  inhabilants,  if  we  may  judge  from 
an  advertisement,  found  on  the  outside  of  a 
large  private  bouse,  and  importing,  that  it 
was  to  be  let  for  five  years,  together  with 
Nine  Hundred  Shops,  all  belonging  to  the 
same  |[»erson :  and  supposing  no  niislake  to 
have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  import  of 
this  adycrliscmcnt,how  immense  muat  hav« 
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proYidentially  warned  of  their  danger 
ran  witbout  Io$s  of  lime  to  ike  adjacent 
riyer,  embarked  in  wbatefer  vessels 
they  could  proeure,  put  to  ^ea,  and 
saved  tfaeir  lives  by  flight:  and  so 
jndicioasly  placed  are  the  Vomitories 
{ninety- seven  in  all)  of  the  Pompeian 
Amphitheatre,  that  supposing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  within  its 
walls  at  the  moment  of  the  Eruption^ 
to  have  been  eighteen  or  even  twenty 
thousand,  they  might  all  have  walked 
<out  safely  in  two  minutes  and  a  halt 
iPlfny  the  Elder,  while  steering  toward 
Vesuvius,  observed  an  immense  number 
-of  boats,  which  fled  from  the  coasts 
though,  impelled  by  fata4  furiosi ty»  and 
the  hope  of  alleviating  distress,  he  still 
advanced,  landed,  and  was  suffocated. 

Near  the  Northern  entrance  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre are  remains  of  a  Building 
furnished  tvith  a  Triclinium;  and 
therefore  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Silicernium  belonging  to  the  £diflce. 

Nola  Gate,  During  the  years  1754 
and  1755,  attempts  were  made  to  exca- 
vate between  the  Amphitheatre  and  the 
Nola  Gate;  and,  in  1812,  the  latter  was 

Hbeen'the  trade  -and  eonsequeat  popolation  of 
1  City  where  an  individual  possessed  Nine 
llDodred  Shops !  The  house  (belongiog  to  a 
hdy  named  Julia  Felix)  on  Ihe  oulside  of 
which  this  advertisement  was  discovered,  is 
DOW  re-enlooihed :  but,  according  to  Ihe 
Oanonico  di  Jorio,  the  advertisement  merely 
stated,  that  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  of 
August,  a  Bath,  a  Venerium,  and  nine  hun- 
dred Shops,  wi(h  their  Perguloe,  upper 
storeys,  etc.,  were  to  be  publicly  offered  to 
any  persons  who  might  like  to  hire  Ihem. 
The  celebrated  little  portable  pictures,  in 
fresco,  of  Apollo  -and  the  Muses  (now  at 
f^ris),  an^a  peculiarly  elegant  Bronze  Tri- 
pod (now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico\  were 
found  4ierei- 

(<)  A  Home,  lately  disentombed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  tA|  Foriun  Ciirile^  was  .scarcely 
Tinted  by  dS||light,  when  there  tumbled 
down  upon  tht^tlosaic  Pavement  acddental^ 
4y,  from  a  WstlE,  fifty-six  gold  coins,  re- 
semfailiDg  Napoieo^^in  size,  but  thicker ; 
and  as  hrigfat  and  pefioct  as  if  just  taken 
oat  of  Jfae  mint.  From  «  «WMtiguous  Wall 
of  the  same  Honse  fell,  in  precKCly  the  same 
manner,  a  considerable  number  of  silver 
Coins,  melted  so  far  as  to  form  one  solid 
laass;  bat  capable  of  being  separated.  A 
gtoholar  silver  Spoon  with  a  long  Pointed 
filaadle,  a  Pair  of  Compasses,  and  vaciom 


discovered.  It  eoBsiats,  at  present,  of 
one  simple  and  lofty  Arch,  under  which, 
the  pli^es  where  Gates  of  Wood  were 
hung  mav  still  be  distinguished.  Tracks 
of  ihe  Wheels,  of  ancient  Cars  are  like- 
wise distinguishable,  though  not  deep; 
for  the  Pavement  fsa  kind  ofGranile 
too  hard  to  be  much  worn  by  wheels 
passing  over  it.  The  Space  between  the 
wheel-tracks  nnder  the  Arch  is  thirty- 
seven  Eagiish  inches.  Thereappears  to 
have  been  originally  an  outer  and  an 
inner  Gateway  on  this  spot;  but  the 
former  is  destroyed-:  the  latter,  as  an- 
tiquaries suppose,  was  erected  at  the 
same  period  with  the  adjacent  Towers ; 
and  on  each  side  of  Ibis  Gate  was  a 
Chamberwhichled,by  means  of  wooden 
stairs,  to  the  Towers.  On  the  Gate  was 
found  anOscan  Inscription,  near  a  Tufo 
Head  of  Isis,  on  the  Keystone  of  the 
Arch.  A  School  for  Gladiators,  where, 
perhaps,  according  to  the  Roman  cus- 
tom, they  4earned  to  die  gracefully, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  interest- 
ing object  discovered  by  means  of  these 
excavations.(>} 
The  Snburba  of  Pompeii  seem  to  have 

other  small  arlicles  of  half-melted  metal, 
were  found  with  the  silver  Cuins.     Thi' 
Author  of  this  Work  was  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  Coins,  etc.  the  moment  after  they 
had  fallen  from  the  walls;  and  owing  to  the 
great  Indulgence  shown  to  Foreigners  by 
Ihe  Director  of  the  Works  dt  Pompeii,  jihc 
was  likewise  allowed  to  witness  the  exca- 
vation of  an  entire  room,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  a  lady*s  chamber :  for  as  the 
excavators,  six  or  eight  in  number,  gra- 
dually and  carefully  remoTed  the  pumice 
and  concreted  ashes,  which  lay  about  two 
feet  deep  upon  the  pavement,  they  brought 
to  light  a  Metal  Mirror,  small,  circular,  and 
about  tbesize  of  portable  magnifying^^asses 
sometimes  seen  in  modern  dressing-boxes; 
Strigils ;  an  elegant  portable  Lampof  Bronze ; 
(^mei  and  Intagli  set  in  rings ;  a  Brooch  ; 
Ivory  spoons  of  various,  sizes,  with  round 
shallow  bowls;  a  Lock  and  Key  for  a  Com- 
mode, and  some  of  the  decayed  Wood  of  the 
drawers;  very  small  Earthen  Vessels  shaped 
like  amphorae,  in  one^of  which  were  Dregs 
like  the  deposit  made  by  Wine ;  broken  Cups 
and  Vases  of  Glass ;  lar^^e  square  pieces  of 
Brick,  wbidi  pn^Mibly  belonged  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room,  or  some  apartment  above 
it ;  JitUe  square  Pieces  of  Ivory  like  naodern 
dice;  broken  Clasps  for  ear-rings;  a  Clasp 
fvr  a  Brooqb^  reseinbling  those  now  in  use ; 
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contained  two  descriptions  of  Center 
terlesy  one  for  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
tlie  other  for  the  Romans :  the  former 
or  these  is  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  outside  of  the  Walls,  to  the  north 
of  the  Town ;  but  modem  Excavators 
have  not  hitherto  discoreredany  traces 
of  it;  which  is  unfortunate,  as  valuable 
(■recian  vases  are  probably  enclosed  in 
these  tombs.  The  Roman  Cemeteries, 
those,  at  least,  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  persons  who  merited  and  won 
the  approbation  of  their  country,  bor- 
dered the  roads  leading  to  the  gates  of 
Pompeii;  as  appears  from  the  double 
row  of  Mausolea  between  the  Villa  of 
Diomedesand  the  Town,  and  another 
vow  of  a  similar  description,  which  was 
accidentally  brought  to  light  on  the 
spot  called  Taverna  del  Lapilfo.[') 
Many,  however,  of  these  sepulchres  and 
cenotaphs  must  still  remain  buried;  as 
the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of 
distinguished  citizens  who,  according 
to  inscriptions  found  in  Various  parts  of 
the  Town,  were  endeared  to  their  coun^ 
try  by  their  public  virtues,  are  not  seen 
in  the  suburb  called  Pagui  Augustus 
Felix,  where  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
Mausolea  of  Gaius  CuspiusPansa  and  bis 
family,  M.  Oculatius  Verus,  Son  of 
Marcus,  M.  M.  Uolconii  Rufus,and  Celer, 
etc.  etc.  Neither  has  any  large  Ossua- 
rium,  or  Columbarium,  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered; but,  probably,  these  recejjla- 
cles  for  the  remains  of  the  dead  may 
hereafter  be  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
Walls  to  the  north,  in,  or  near,  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Aborigines :  and  as  the 
northern  quarter  of  Pompeii  (if  we  may 

and  a  Spindle.  This  ro  m,  like  almost  every 
other  at  Pompeii,  is  elegantly  paved  with 
Mosaics:  for  the  Greeks  did  not  content 
themselves  with  bed-chambers  of  ''well- 
scraped  stone,"  as  did  the  sons  of  Priam. 

(0  Some  labourers,  who  were  repairing  the 
high-road  to  Salerno^  between  the  years 
1754  and  1756,  being  in  want  of  earth,  were 
ordered  to  take  what  they  required  from  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  whidi  covers 
part  of  the  Walls  of  Pompeii ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  removing  this  earth,  they  found 
the  Tombs;  whi(!b  were,  however,  speedily 
rcburied,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
period. 

(>]  Hie  river  Sarno  is  probably  so  called, 
because  its  sources  are  in  these  mountains. 

^3)  During  the  year  1560,  an  architect,  by 
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Jadge  by  fteent  eicavations)  suffered 
very  little  from  fire,  and  is,  moreover, 
embellished  with  handsome  streets, 
and  elegant  houses,  which  announce  it 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  Colony,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  hope  that  libraries  of  legible 
papyri  may,  at  length,  be  found  here; 
and  reward  the  Neapolitan  GovernmeDl 
for  the  sums  expended  in  excavating 
this  beautiful  Town. 

Pompeii,  like  ancient  Rome,  wa&  pro- 
vided with  an- abundant  quantity  of 
water;  as  every  street,  and  indeed 
almost  every  house,  had  its  fountain : 
these  fountains  appear  (as  already  men- 
tioned) to  have  been  supplied  by  aque- 
ducts, which  conveyed  from  the  Sarno 
monntains  streamlets  (•)  sufficient  to 
give  health  and  luxurious  coolness  to 
the  City.  Remains  of  ancient  aque- 
ducts may  be  found  in  the  district  of 
sarno,  in  the  valley  ofPalma,(3}  and  also 
in  Pompeii;  which  they  seem  to  have 
entered  on  its  northern  side.  One  of 
these  ruins  is  now  called  by  the  peasants 
Areiy  from  the  number  of  arcades  on 
which  the  aqueduct  rests;  and  another 
is  called  Torricelle,  from  the  long  line 
of  pillars  which  supported  its  arches, 
and,  at  present,  resemble  small  rectan- 
gular towers.  Near  the  ruins  of  this 
aqueduct  are  little  eminences,  denomi- 
nated Turone  and  Turiello,  where  a 
deml-colossal  statue  of  marble  (now 
placed  in  the  seminary  at  Nola)  was 
discovered  :  and,  according  to  oral  tra- 
dition, this  statue  represents  a  Consul 
who  presided  over  the  construction  of 
the  aqueduct;. but  more  probably  it  was 

name  Pietro  Antonio,  discovered  two  of  Ihese 
aqueducts;  one  in  the  district  of  Sarno,  and 
the  other  in  the  va^ey  of  Palmar  concerning 
the  latter  he  says :  "  The  course  «r  this  aqoe- 
duct  is  direcied  toward  a  spolrwhere  ficjr- 
merly  stood  the  town  of  Pom#ii,  of  which 
vestiges  still  erist  on  a  hcigP  opposite  to 
La  Torre  della  Nnnciata.**:^How  extraor- 
dinary that  such  a  notice  did  not  rome  the 
spirit  of  investigation  among  the  Neapolitans, 
near  three  hundr^  years  ago!  The  Canal 
of  the  Sarnfl^  tfoV  seen  at  Pompeii,  is  mo- 
dern ;  it  was  constructed  by  DomeniGo  Fon- 
tana. 

For  a  detailed  aoctmnt  of  the  sources 
which  supplied  this  town  vrith  Water,  fee 
'*  Plan  DE  POIBFEII,  PAR  IE  Chakmne  db 
JoRig." 
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repaired  uoder  his  orders;  for  the  aque- 
duct seems  to  have  been  a  Grecian  or 
Etruscan  work,  restored  by  the  Romans. 
Tradition  lil^ewise  says  that  a  village^ 
called  7auranta«in  this  nei^bourhood, 
was  baried  by  the  Eruption  of  79;  and 
if  Turone  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Taurania,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  excavations  are  not  made  there. 
Taurama  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a 
town  in  ruins,  situated  near  Stabi». 

No  traveller  should  neglect  an  oppor- 
trniity  of  visiting  Pompeii,  which  eren 
at  the  present  moment  merits  minute 
observation;  and  in  its  zenith  of  splen- 
dour, with  a  Px>rt  crowded  by  vessels, 
Streets  teeming  with  inhabitants,  and 
private  Houses  and  public  Edifices  al- 
most universally  arrayed  in  Tyriafi 
purple,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
gayest-looking  Cities  in  the  world:  and 
when  it  was  newly  disentombed,  when 
skeletons  were  seen  in  the  houses ;  when 
lamps,  candelabra,  glass  of  various 
kinds  and  shapes,  ornamental  vases* 
culinary  utensils,  and  even  the  very 
'  bread  of  the  suffocated  inhabitants  were 
discernible^  when  Xhe  iEdiculae  exhibit- 
ed Lares  and  Penates,  when  the  Temples 
were  filled  with  Statues  of  heathen  dei- 
ties, and  adorned  with  all  the  elegant 
;  and  costly  embellishments  of  heathen 
worship,  what  a  speculation  must  this 
ill-Cated  city  h'dve  furnished  to  a  reflects 
ing  mind!— And  although  the  greater 

(>}  The  ancient  practice  of  placing  cold 
kam,  an<9iovies,  Ifigs,  and  some  kinds  of 
gtrden-berbfi^upOD  the  tab)e>  before  dinner, 
to  be  eaten  as  a  whet,  is  still  continued,  botti 
in  Italy  and  Magna  Grseda.  This  practwe, 
aoeording  to  Eustathius's  iaterpretalioD,  is 

'       mention^  by  Homer. 

The  ancient  custom  of  throwing  flowos 
on  the  beads  o£  persons  particolarly  favonr- 
rd.  by  the  papulae,  is  still  preserved,  during 
solemn  processions,  in  Magna  Gnecia.  Plu- 
tarch mentions  this  custom,  wbeu  speaking 
of  an  advanttee  gaiped  over  Fompoy  by  one 
of  the  partis&s  of  Caesar.  And  when  the 
peasants  of  Manui  Grxcia  make  presents  of 
nosef aySj  fheyain^ys  contain  a  fevf  sprigs 
of  MolV;  -because  lm.^nih,  mentioned  as 
a  charm  by  Homer,  is  sovlij^sidered  still,  by 

\       these  peasants. 

!  {*)  Persons  who  intend  to  enter  Pompeii 

by  the  Herculaneum  Gate  should,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  Villa  of  lUomedes,  send  theif-  car- 
nage and  dinner  to  the  Forum  Nundina- 
Jitkn;  ordering  their  driver  fobc  in  waiting; 


part  of  its  hitherto -discovered  move- 
abfe  wealth  now  enriches  the  Royal 
Neapolitan  Museums,  still,  to  visit  it, 
even  now,  is  to  live  with  the  Ancients : 
and  when  we  see  houses,  shops,  furni- 
ture, implements  of  husbandry,  etc.  etc., 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  present 
day  throughout  Italy  and  Magna  Graecia, 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  customs 
and  manners,  in  these  countries,  have 
undergone  but  litUe  variation  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years. 

The  practice  of  consulting  augurs, 
and  that  of  hiring  persons  to  weep  at 
funerals,  are  still  kept  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  sechuled  parts  of  Tuscany; 
and  the  Tuscan  cattle,  when  destined 
for  slaughter,  are  frequently  decorated 
with  chaplets  of  flowers,  precisely  as  the 
Ancients  used  to  decorate  their  victims 
for  sacrifice.  The  Roman  butchers  still 
wear  the  dress,  and  use  the  knife,  of 
heathen  sacrificing  priests,  the  old  Ro- 
man custom  of  not  eating  above  one 
regular  meal  a-day,  and  that  about  the 
ninth  hour  of  Italy  (three  o'clock  with 
u^,  is  still  kept  up;(')and  during  the 
month  of  May  it  is  common  to  see  pea- 
sants arrayed,  as  in  elder  times,  like 
Fan^  Satyrs,  etc.  (>) 

EXCURSlOlf  TO  vxsrvM. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Psastum, 
by  the  post-road  through  Eboli,  is  com- 
puted to  be  forty-six  Neapolitan  miles; 

there,  an  hour  b?fore  sanset,  to  convey 
them  to  the  Amphilhealre.  But  persons 
who  drive,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Ani- 
pfaitlieatre,  and  then  enter  Pompeii  by  tbe 
Forum  Nundinarium,  should  send  their  din- 
ner to  the  Villa  of  Diomedes;  ordering  their 
carriage  thither,  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
set* 

The  usual  fee  given  to  the  Cicerone  here 
is  a  piastre,  if  tbe  same  person  attend  a 
party .  from  one  extremity  of  tbe  Town  4o 
the  other ;  hut  to  a  Custode  who  goes  no 
farther  than  from  the  Foram  Nuodioarium 
to  the  Baths,  or  from  the  Herculaneum  Gale 
to  the  Baths,  and  adjacent  newly-made  ex- 
cavations, six  carJini  is  the  usual  fee.  The 
person  who  provides  visiters  with  water,  a 
dinner-taible,  and  benches  to  sit  upon,  ex- 
pects five  or  sis  Garlini ;  the  Custode  of  tbe 
Temple  of  Venus  expects  one  carlino;  tbe 
Custo^  of  thearempleof  Romulus  expect« 
one  cariino— asdoes  lhevCiistode«of  the-Pan- 
theon.  , 
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and  the  time  usually  employed  In  going, 
en  ixntwriny  with  a  light  four-wheeled 
carriage  and  three  horses,  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Hours. 

From  Naples  to  Pompeii    .    .  2 

Salerno 3 

Eboli 3 

Paestum 3K0 

Persons  limited  with  respect  to  time 
may  accomplish  this  excursion  in  two 
days,  by  ordering  their  Yoiturin  to  send 
forward  a  relay  of  horses  to  take  them 
from  Salerno  to  Pas^tum  :  but  the  more 
eligible  plan  is  to  sleep  the  first  night  at 
Eboli,  the  second  at  Salerno,  and  to  re- 
turn on  the  third  day  to  Naples.  The 
price  usually  demanded,  per  day,  for  a 

good  caleche  and  three  able  horses,  is 
ve  ducats,  huonatnano  not  inclusive. 
From  Salerno  to  Ps&stom  there  is  a 
Cross-road  four  miles  shorter  than  the 
road  through  Eboli,  and  practicable 
for  carriages  during  the  latter  part  of 
spring  and  the  whole  of  summer  and 
autumn. (a)  The  time  occupied  in 
going,  with  a  light  caleche  and  three 
horses,  from  Salerno  to  Pestum,  and 
vice  versa,  by  the  Cross-road,  is  about 
five  hours,  if  Travellers  are  compelled 
to  ferry  over  the  Silarus,  instead  of  pass- 
ing that  river  by  means  of  the  bridge 
erected  by  Murat,  but  now  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state,  and  not  always  passable. 
The  time  lost  in  ferrying  over  the  Sila- 
rus is  half  an  hour  each  way:  and 
though  a  caleche  might  be  conveyed 
into  the  ferry-boat  and  taken  out  again 
with  facility ,a  heavy  English  travelling- 
carriage  could  not  be  so  conveyed  with- 
out danger.  The  expense  of  the  ferry, 
returning  inclusive,  amounts  to  twenty- 
six  cariifil  for  a  caleche  and  three  horses. 
The  Cross-road  commences  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  miles  from  Sa- 
lerno. The  great  road  from  Naples  to 
Eboli  is  excellent,  and  continues  good 
as  far  as  Persano,  a  Hunting-seat  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Naples;  but  between 
Persano  and  P»stum  the  soil  is  boggy, 

(i)  The  dittanoe  from  Naples  to  Paestum, 
by  way  of  Battipaglia,  is  nine  posts,  Baine- 
ly,  four  posts  and  a  half  to  Salerno,  and 
ditto  from  Salerno  to  Peestum^ 

(«)  TbeAullior  went,  in  1829,  to  Pffistom 
by  this  road;  which,  Uing  reoenlly  made. 


and  the  road  unpleasant  after  much 
rain. 

Persons  who  wish  to  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Eboli  should  set  out  very  early 
from  Naples. 

On  entering  the  valley  near  the  Samo 
Gate  at  Pompeii,  the  road  passes  through 
Cotton  Plantations  watered  by  the  Sar- 
no ;  thence,  proceeding  to  Nocera  de' 
Pagani,  anciently  Nuceria  Alfaterna, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Pelasgi  Sarrastes,  who,  at  an  early 
period,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sar- 
no.    Nuceria  was  sacked  and  burned 
by  Hannibal,   after   bis   unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Nola:  but  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  that,  under  the  reign  of  Nero, 
Nuceria  was  rebuilt  and  colonised.    It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus as  a  Station  on  the  Via  Appia. 
The  rebellious  Saracens  of  Sicily  were 
transplanted  hither  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  the  town,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  that  circumstance  among 
others,  has  suffered  so  mucb  from  civil 
commotions,  that  nothing  worthy  of  • 
notice  now  remains  there,  except  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  (3;    On 
the  left,  just  beyond  the  present  Town 
of  Nocera,  and  at  a  very  short  distance 
Hrom  the  road  stands  this  Church,  which 
appears  to  have  been  built  with  ancient 
materials  about  the  time  ofConstantine. 
Its  form  is  orbicular,  and  its  roof  is 
supported  by  a  double  circle  of  thirty 
Corinthian  Columns  of  superb  marble : 
they  are  placed  like  those  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Costanza  near  Rome;  but  the  shafts, 
being  of  various  heights,  were  evidently 
colleeted  from  various  buildings.    In 
the  centre  of  the  Church  is  an  antique 
Font  for  the  immersion  of  adults,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  and 
encompassed  with  a  Balustrade  sur- 
mounted by  Columns  ven  subordinate 
in  beauty  to  those  whicn  support  the 
roof.    On  either  side  of  the  Tribuna  are 
two  Columns  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
Parian  marble,  with  a  pigce  of  Cornice 
on  the  top  of  eacli  pair; the  lower  part 
of  the  shafts  being  pMn,  and  the  upper 

was  in  some  parts  rough;  but  better  than 
the  road  through  Eboli  to  Paestum. 

(^)  Mora  properly  Santa  Maria  Vlttoria : 
for,  about  the  year  1295,  the  name  of  No- 
cera was  changed  to  that  of  S.  Maria  Vit- 
toria. 
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ptrl  flated,  precisely  like  the  Columns 
m  the  Foram  Nandinarimn  at  Pompeii. 
The  shape  of  the  Edifice  In  question 
leads  antiqaaries  to  suppose  it  was  rais- 
ed on  the  foundations  of  a  Temple  con* 
secrated  to  all  the  gods.  ( > )  From  Noce- 
ra  to  La  Cava  the  road  passes  throngh 
a  rich  and  pleasan  t  country.  The  latter 
Town  has  Porticos  on  each  side  of  the 
high-street,  like  those  at  Bologna ;  and 
is  large,  populous,  and  sometimes  fre- 
qaented  by  a  few  foreigners  during  sum- 
mer. Beyond  it  is  a  Structure  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  Aqueduct,  and  a 
Villa,  which  stands  prettily  amidst 
hanging  gardens ;  but  on  approaching 
Yietri,  and  the  whole  way  between 
Yietri  and  Salerno,  the  road  displays 
scenery  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
beaatiful  description.  Yietri,  built  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  immense 
Gulf  of  Salerno  (anciently  denominated 
Sinus  Pwstanus),  has  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  the  ancient  Marchva;  founded, 
as  Strabo  reports,  by  the  Etruscans,  but 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites. 
Yietri  is  not  far  remote  from  Amalfl, 
the  Islands  of  the  Sirens,  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  Slinerya,  which  all  lie  toward 
the  right;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Gulf  towers  the  celebrated  Pro- 
montory ofLeucosia,  anciently  called 
i*romof»fortiim  Posidium.  Salerno, 
formerly  Sfdernum,  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans  as  a  check 
upon  the  Plcentini.  It  was  not  placed, 
like  the  modern  Town  of  Salerno,  close 
to  the  sea,  but  on  the  height  above, 
where  considerable  remains  of  Roman 
edifices  may  still  be  seen.  According 
to  LIvy,  SaHernum  became  a  Roman  Co- 
lony seven  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  It  is  celebrat- 
ed by  the  Poets  of  the  Augustan  age  for 
its  enchanthig  position,  and  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  little  ri^ien 
Sol<^and  Erno,  by  which  it  was  watered. 
The  modem  Town,  about  fifteen  Nea- 
politan miles  from  Pompeii,  is  embo- 
somed In  ihe'^'Pcettanus  Sknui,  and 

(0  A  very  small  Column  ofwhife  marMe, 
in  this  ancient  Churchy  bears  the  folkming 
hucription,  placed  longwise  down  the  Co- 
lumn:—+ A  E  AONK-AI- ET—SCB^ltf  A- 

WE— m:^^noalao^pri-ic  + 

(a)  From  Salerno  Travellers  frequently  go 
la  Araalfi  by  water;  a  row,  in  a  four-oared 


sealed  in  a  vaUey,  encompassed- on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides- by  bold,  fer- 
tile, and  picturesque  mountains.  It  Is 
embellished  with  a  handsome  Quay,  has 
siiteen  Churches  beside  the  Cathedral, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Monastic 
Institutions.  The  medicinal  School  of 
Salerno  acquired,  during  the  reign  of 
the  last  of  its  Lombard  Princes,  a  bril- 
liant character,  owing  to  the  Arabs 
or  Saracens,  who  repaired  thither  in 
crowds,  teaching  the  Sciences,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  Medicine,  in  which  the 
Arabs,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  parti- 
cularly eicelted :  and  during  the  year 
1100,  the  Physicians  of  this  School 
published  their  celebrated  Work  in  La- 
tin verse,  which  has  been  translated 
into  almost  every  language.  The  Court 
leading  to  the  Cathedral  is  spacioos  and 
handsome,  and  contains  Columns  and  a 
few  Sarcophagi,  reputed  to  have  come 
f^om  Passtum.  The  Church,  if  we  may 
judge  by  its  form,  was  an  ancient  Basi- 
lica, and  Is  ornamented  with  two  splen- 
did Columns  of  verde  antique,  a  Mosaic 
Pavement,  apparently  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  three Bassi-rilievi,  which  were 
brought  from  Passtum.  Two  of  them 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  side  aisles, 
and  the  third  near  the  high  altar.  The 
Subterranean  Church,  beneath  this  Ca- 
thedral, is  said  to  contain  the  Relics  of 
St.  Matthew.  Salerno  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  Spring  and  Autumn 
Pair,  especially  that  held  in  September. 

The  largest  Hotel  here,  L'Aibergo  del 
Sole,  affords  tolerable  accommodation, 
and  is  delightfully  placed :  but  another 
Inn,  VBdtetde*  £*tranj^erf,  originally 
called  La  Speranza,  and  situated  in  the 
Strada  degli  Angell,  Piazza  Portanova, 
is,  though  small,  much  cleaner  than  the 
Alhergo  del  Sole,  and  the  landlord,  in 
1833,  served  well  and  charged  mode^ 
rately.  (*) 

Travellers  who  sleep  at  JSalerno,  and 
intend  driving  straight  neit  morning, by 
the  Cross-road,  already  mentioned,  to 
Festum,  should  provide  themselves  with 

boat  duri%  floe  weather,  of  nearly  two 
hours.— Boats  proper  for  this  excursion, 
which  should  only  be  undertaken  in  settled 
weather,  are  found  on  the  beach  at  Salerno; 
and  the  price  demanded,  for  going  and  re- 
turning, is  usually  three  piastre*. 
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bread,  meat,  Mlad»  fruit»  wine^  water> 
--^very  things  in  sbor),  lilrely  to  be  re- 
qaired  as  refresbmeot  there.  From  Sa- 
lerno to  the  commencement  oftbe  Cross- 
road, the  country  is  rich,  beautiful) 
and  picturesque;  continually  presenting 
Hltle  groups  ofCalabrian  Peasants^  dres- 
sed as  Salvator  Rosa  frequently  paints 
tl^em,  and  either  employed  in  Ullage, 
shooting,  riding,  or  regaling,  in  tempo- 
rary arbours  close  lo  the  highway.  At 
the  harvest  season,  this  country  is  ren- 
dered still  more  picturesque  by  the  Cala- 
brian  mode  of  thrashing  corn :  which 
operation  takes  place  in  the  open  fields, 
and  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
small  vehicle  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
ancient  car,  but  fixed  on  a  wooden  har- 
row, and  drawn  by  two  oxen :  in  this 
vehicle  sit  children  to  guide  the  oxen ; 
who  walk  round  and  round  a  square 
space,  floored  with  a  hard  and  smooth 
cement,  enclosed  by  a  dwarf  wall,  and 
strewedwithunthrashed  grain;  which  is 
continually  turned  by  the  harrow ;  while 
the  animals  thrash  it  with  their  hoofs. 
Two  of  these  vehicles  are  often  em- 
ployed, at  the  same  moment,  in  each  of 
these  enclosures.  (•) 

The  Via  Appia  seems  to  have  been 
carried  through  Bicenza,  the  ancient 
Picentia  (about  seven  miles  from  Sa- 
lerno, and  once  the  Capital  of  the  Picen- 
tini  j,  to  fbura,  nowEboli,  where  it  was 
probably  joined  by  the  Via  Aquilia. 
The  Gross-road,  which  lies  on  the  right 
of  the  highway  to  Eboli,  and  traverses  a 
wild  and  gloomy  tract,  full  of  pestiferous 
swamps,  and  peopled  with  buffaloes,  is 
carried  over  the  Silarus,and  then  passes 
between  the  site  of  the  ancient  Portus 
Alburnu99  and  that  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
no Argiva,  reported  to  have  been  built 
by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts.  Strabosays 
it  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Silarus; 
but  no  traces  remain  to  identify  its  po- 
sition; which,  ac4^ording  to  the  last- 
named  author,  was  about  fifty  stadia 
from  P»stuni.  Plutarch  speaks  of  this 
temple  as  having  been  plundered  bj 

(»j  The  smooth  thrashing-^flo^s  of  the 
^rteciaqs,  with  cattle  working  ia  them,  in 
the  open  fields,  are  described  by  Homer. 

(»)  Solon  describes  Posidonia  as  a  Dorian 
Gl(y,and,if  we  may  credit  tradition,  Ulysses 
^as  received,  there,  when  be  sailed  by  the 
«oatt  of  the  Sirens.     During  the  second 


pirates.  Beyond  the  Silarus  the  new 
road  traverses  a  country  not  long  since 
the  picture  of  desolation  {  but  during  a 
short  time  past  gradually,  though  spa* 
ringly,  spotted  over  with  farm*houses ; 
which  have  chased  silenceand  solitude, 
so  appropriate  to  the  place!  Passing 
between  these  farm-houses,  which  good 
taste  would  fain  annihilate,  the  Travel- 
ler is  at  length  presented  with  the  sight 
of  three  stately  Grecian  Doric  Edifices, 
which  announce  themselves  as  the  re- 
mains of  Pestum:  not,  however,  such 
remains  as  seem  to  accord  with  the  eflTe- 
minateand  refined  taste  of  the  rich  and 
luxurious  Sybarites;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, resembling  the  simple,  bold,  and 
majestic  specimens  of  Hindu  architec- 
ture portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  Daniell. 
Contiguous  to  these  Edifices  is  a  Farm, 
where  stables  and  fodder  for  horses 
may  be  procured:  but  the  water  here  is 
extremely  unwholesome;  for  the  Aque- 
duct which  once  conveyed  healthful 
beverage  to  the  Town  exists  no  longer. 

Travellers  should  neithersleepat  Paes- 
tum,  nor  approach  its  environs  till  an 
hour  after  sunrise;  neither  should  they 
remain  within  its  Walls  long  enough  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  dew  which 
immediately  precedes  sunset :  and  al- 
though by  taking  these  precautions, 
and  drinking  a  little  strong-bodied 
wine,  or  puncn,it  maybe  possible  to  es- 
cape the  dangerous  effects  of  JIf  ar  ana, 
even  during  the  months  when  it  is  most 
prevalent,  those  of  July,  August, and 
September,  still.  Travellers  should,  if 
possible,  prefer  visiting  Psstum  either 
in  March,  April,  or  the  beginning  ofMay, 
or  during  the  month  of  November. 

This  city,  the  ancient  Posidonia  of  a 
Colony  of  Sybarite  adventurers;,  who,  on 
landing  here,  found  a  Town,  drove  its 
inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  their  stead,  ap- 
pears, from  its  name,  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  Neptune,  called  Uovti^tiyhj 
the  Greeks.  («)  The  Sybarites,  however, 
were  supplanted  by  the  Lucanians ;  and 

Punic  War,  this  town  offered  the  Romana  a 
present  of  gold  vases;  which  were  refused 
with  thanks:  but,  afterwards,  during  tlie 
siege  of  .Tareotuin  by  Hannibal^  the  Roman 
troops  who  defended  that  place  were  sap- 
plied  by  Peestum  with  /coi'Uj  money,  and' 
reinforcements. 
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these  by  the  Romans ;  under  whose  do- 
minion Posidonia  assumed  the  name  of 
Psstum;  and  after  haying  surriyed  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century.  (*) 

Wliowere  the  inhabitants  of  Posido- 
nia preyious  to  Its  being  colonised  by 
the  Sybarites  is  unknown;  but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  their  settlement  was  made 
eloseto  the  sea  in  the  first  instance; 
though  they     subsequently   removed 
farther  inland.  The  precise  time  when 
this  establishment  took  place  is  likewise 
onknown  :  but  we  are  told  that  Sybari* 
was  built  aboot720  years  a.  c;  and 
that  Velia^  a  Phocsan    Colony,  was 
founded  al>out  540  years  a.c;  and  as 
it  is  evident,  from  Herodotas,  that  the 
Phoc«ans  were  chiefly  led  to  colonise 
on  the  shores  of  OBnotria  by  the  adyice 
of  acitiien  oC  Posidonia,  it  follows  that 
the  latter  town  had  already  existed  for 
some  years.-  History  records  that  tile 
Posidonialas  were    sukqugated  by  the 
Locani;  and  likewise  that  the  Romans, 
aflerhaying  conquered  the  tatter  nation, 
])ossessed    themselves   of   Posidonia, 
changed  its  name  to  P»stum,  and  sent 
a  cotony  thither,  a.  u.  c.  480.-  The 
unbeallbful  situation  of  PsBStum  (which 
isnoliced  by  Strabo)  probably  prevenled 
the  Roman  Colony  from  flourishing;  and 
as  it  was  placed  on  an  unfrequented 
shore,  and  had  no  trade,  it  soon  fell  to 
decay,  and  was  only  celebrated  for  its 
roses,  which  bloomed  twice  In  the  year. 
But  to  return  to  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Posidonia.  Herodotus  tells  us 
{t04),  <nbat    a  great    famine  arose 
in  Lydia,  a  powerful  kingdom  of  Asia 
Minor,  during  the  reign  of  Atys,  one  of 
Its  earliest  princes;  and  when  this  fa- 
mine had  continued  for  several  years, 
the  Lydians  resolved  to  divide  their 
population  into  two  parts,  under  the 
respective    command    of   Lydua  and 
Tyrrhenns,  the  son^  of  Atys :  one  of 
whom  was  to  migrate,  the  other  to  re- 

(0  The  Temples  of  Pieslum  were  visited 
by  Aoguslus,  as  veneralde  aatiquitle«,  even 
in  his  days;  but  appear,  duriog  modern 
thues,  to  have  been  totally  forgotten,  till  dis- 
covered in  1755,  by  a  young  painter  of  Na- 
ples, who  once  m«re  brought  them  into 
paMic  notice.  Virgil  mentions  the  plain 
where  lhtf«e  Temples  stand,  as  being  embel- 
lished with  rose-boshes  wliicfa  Hower  twice 


main  in  Lydia.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Tyrrhenes  to  forsake  his  country  with 
the  people  under  his  charge :  he,  there- 
fore, equipped  a  fleet  at  Smyrna,  and  set 
sail  in  auest  of  a  realm  to  settle  in, 
being  joined  on  his  way  by  theTyrrhenl- 
Pelasgi,  who  inhabited  the  Islands  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros."  Alter  having  vi- 
sited varions  countries,  Tyrrbenus, 
according  to  this  Lydian  tradition, 
finally  fiied  his  abode  on  the  coast  of 
(Jmbria;  and  his  followers,  Lydians  in- 
clusive, were  denominated  Tyrrheni.(a) 

The  Lyxllans  derived  so  many  of  their 
customs  from  the  Chaldees  and  Canaan- 
fles,  that  it  Is  evident  these  three  na- 
tions must  have  been  intimately 
connected;  and  therefore  we  may  pre- 
sume that  some  of  the  Chaldees  and 
Ganaanitesmight  accompany  Tyrrbenus 
in  his  expedition  to  Europe,  it  likewise 
seems  probable  that  this  Prince  visited 
Sicily  and  Lucania  previous  to  his 
descent  upon  the  Umbrian  coast; 
perhaps,  therefore,  the  Aborigines  of 
Posidonia  might  be  Chaldaeans  and 
Canaanites,  intermingled  with  Lydians 
and  Tyrrhenl-Pelasgi:  and  as  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at 
PflDStum  do  not  correspond  with  those 
of  any  Grecian  temple  extant,  though 
similar  to  Asiatic  architecture,  might 
not  this  grand  and  simple  edifice  have 
been  erected  by  tbeabove-named  Asiatic 
adventurers,  and  afterwards  embellish- 
ed on  the  outside,  and  consecrated  to 
Neptune,  by  the  Sybarites?  A  presump- 
tive proof  that  Posidonia  was  once 
inhabited  by  Asiatics,  is  the  paintings 
withinside  of  itsmost  ancient  sepulchral 
monuments:  for  we  learn,  from  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  that  theCbald«ans  were 
in  the  habit  of  painting  the  inside  of 
their  habitations :  and  another  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  the  Chaldaeans 
migrated  to  Sicily,  is  the  Chaldee  in- 
scription reported  to  have  been  found 
at  Palermo. 

The  striking  similarity  between  the 

a-year  (in  May  and  December) ;  but  no  re- 
mains of  t^m  can  now  be  found  :  and  re- 
port says  mey  were  all  transplanted  while 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  bowed  to  the  majesty 
of  France. 

(>)  Herodotus  delivers  this  account,  as  he 
received  it,  from  the  Lydians ;  and  be  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  it  authentic. 
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castomsof  th^Tyrrbeni  Pelasgi  and  tbe 
Asiatics  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of 
tjie  former  migrated  to  Italy  with  the 
latter.  Divination  and  augury  were  the 
great  outlines  of  the  Tyrrhenian  creed; 
and  tbe  practice  of  divining  from  the 
inspection  of  ttie  liver  of  victims  was 
certainly  Asiatic,  because  it  is  alluded 
to  as  such  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel, 
ch.  xii.  V.  21.  The  Lydians  appear  to 
bave  derived  this  practice  from  tbe 
Obaldecs.  The  Ludii,  or  comic  dancers 
of  Etruria,  were  celebrated  for  agility 
and  grace;  and  tbe  dancing-girls  of 
India  are  to  this  day  equally  celebrated. 
The  Etruscandescendantsof  tbe  Lydian 
Colony  wrote,  like  the  Hebrews,  from 
right  to  left;  and  it  appears  by  their 
monuments  that  they  described  their 
parentage  and  family  with  reference  to 
the  mother^  but  not  the  father.  They 
likewise  admitted  their  wives  to  their 
banquets :  and  these  customs  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  characteristic 
of  the  Lycians  and  Gaunians  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  curule  cfaairand  purple  robe 
were  Lydi|in  badges  of  honour,  which 
tbe  Romans  borrowed  from  tbe  Etrus- 
cans :  and  the  eagle  -  standards  of 
Home,  also  derived  from  the  sane 
.  source,  were  common  to  the  armies  of 
Persia :  but  the  perfect  ^iviUsation  of 
the  Etruscans,  and  their deepknewledge 
of  arts  and  sciences  (which  certainly 
originated  in>be  East),  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  proof  we  can  adduce  of  the 
authenticity  of  Herodoius's  account  of 
this  people. 

Previous  to  describing  the  ruins  of 
PaDstum,  it  seems  expedient  to  remark^ 
that  sonwe  of  these  ruins  appear  to  be  of 
much  bigber  antiquity  than  others; 
probably  because  tbe  Sybarites,  after 
having  banished  and  itucceeded  the  ori- 
ginal inbabitan-ls,  repaired  the  Walls, 
embeliisbed  the  Temples,  and  erected 
Baiha,  and  other  edifices,  congenial  to 
the  taste  of  an  opulent  and  luxurious 
nation :  and  when  Posidenia  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  it  is  natural  to 
imagine  they  might  have  Introdnced 
Roman  architecture. 

Walls  ofPcBftum.  These  Wafl^,  com- 
posed of  very  large,  smooth,,  oblong 

> 

(0  The  Etruscan  Walls  of  Fiesole  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  same  description  ia  poiot 
of  architectare ;  but  the  slone  which  com- 


stones,  placed  in  parallel  lin^s  one 
above  the  other,and  united  with  minute 
exactness,(>)  are  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
'circumference,  and  yearly  of  an  eHip- 
tical  shape  :  their  height  seems  i9  have 
been  about  fifty  English  feet,  their 
breadth,  or  platform,  about  twenty;  and 
they  were  fortified  by  eight  low  Towers, 
twenty-four  feet  square  within,  and  at 
the  windows  twenty-three  inches  thick : 
theseTowers  are  more  modern  than  the 
Walls;  but,  nevertheless,  so  situated  as 
to  correspond  with  the  account,  given 
by  Homer,  of  Towers  used  as  Fortifi- 
cations; and  some  of  tbe  stones  which 
compose  them*  measure  five  feet  in 
length. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  the  Walls 
of  PsBStum  may  be  seen  near  the  Gate 
of  tbe  Sirena  Pmstana, 

GtUes.  PsBstum  had  four  Gates,  placed 
at  right  angles;  but  that  which  fronts 
tbe  east  alone  remains  perfect :  it  con- 
sists of  one  Arch,  about  fifty  feet  high, 
and  btiilt  of  stones  astonisfaingly  mas- 
sive* On  the  key-stone  of  this  Arch  it 
was  easy  once  to  diseern  two  Bassi-ri 
lievi;  the  one  representing  the  Sirena 
P(Bstanaho\dm^  arose;  the  other re» 
presenting  a  Dolphin^ ancieni  symbols 
of  a  maritime  people  :  time,  however, 
has  nearly  obliterated  these  symhoU. 
Remains  of  Paintings  may  be  traced  on 
the  inside  of  this  msyestic  Arch;  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  feet  distant  from 
which,  are  vestiges  of  an  tntertor  Gate: 
and,  between  the  two,  are  Ruins  called 
Soldiers'  Quarters.  Here  likewise  may 
be  seen  remains  of  the  Pavement  of  the 
City;  resembling  that  of  the  Via  Doml- 
tiana  at  Pompeii :  and  here  the  Aqueduct 
entered Paestum,and  probably  furnished 
water  for  a  contiguous  Fountain^  of 
which  considerable  vestiges  remain 
within  the  Walls.  On  the  outside  of  the 
northern  Gate  are  Tombs,  some  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  lined  with  stucco, 
and  painted.iGrecian  Armour,  and  Vases 
ot  rare  beauty,  bearing  Greek  inscrij:- 
tions,  were  found  in  many  of  them. 

Temple  of  Neptune,  This  Edifice 
(supposed  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
Neptune)  the  most  majestic,  and  appa- 
rently the  most  ancient  here,  or  indeed 

poses  the  Walls  of  Pseslum  is  more  neatly 
hewn  than  that  which  was  emptoyed  is 
ereolincf  t^c  WaiJs  of  Fie9Qle« 
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ia  any  other  pari  ofthe  Buropean  world, 
is  composed  of  stone,  evidently  created 
try  the  torpedo-touch  of  the  Silaras;(<j 
for  like  the  stone  ofTivoli,  it  consists  of 
vood  and  various    other  substances 
petrifled;  and,  though  as  durable  as 
granite,  abounds  with  so  many  small 
caTilies  that  It  resembles  cork.    Gi- 
gantic steps,  three  in  number,'*)  lead 
nptothe  Platform  on  which  this  Tem- 
ple rests,  and  surround  it  every  way  : 
iU  shape  is  quadrilateral ;  its  length,  out 
and  out,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
English  feet  four  inches;  ils  breadth 
seTenty-eight  feet  eight  inches.  It  has 
two  fronts,  each  adorned  with  a  Pedi- 
ment, supported  by  six  immense  fluted 
Columns  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order: 
anditlikewise  had  two  Vestibules;  each 
supported  by  two  pilasters,  with  two 
Columns  between  them.  Flights  of  Steps 
lead  to  these  Vestiboles.  On  either  side 
oftheTemple  are  twelve  Columns  (those 
in  the  angles  not  being  counted  twice); 
andaGrecian  Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice 
encompass  the  whole  Building;  and  are, 
with  the  Capitals  included,  091M1I  fo  half 
the  height  of  each  Column;  a  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  this  Temple.  The 
eiterior  Columns,  thirty-six  in  number 
(generally  composed  of  six,  though,  In  a 
few  instances,  of  seven  blocks  of  stone), 
are  twenty-seven  feet  two  inches  high, 
not  comprehending  their  Capitals :  the 
dtameterof  each  Column,  at  the  bottom, 
is  about  six  feet  ten  inches;  and  at  the 
top,  close  to  the  first  Band  of  the  Ca- 
pital, about  four  feet  eight  inches :  they 
have  no  bases,  but  rest  on  the  third 
Step  of  the  Platform.  Their  Capitals  are 
simple;  and  thenumberof  Cbanneliings 
in  each  Column  is  twenty-four.  The  In- 
tercolamniations  are  seven  feet  seV^en 
inches.  The  Cella,  about  ninety  feet  in 
length,  and  Xorty-tbree  feet  four  inches 
wide,  IS  raised  three  feet  two  inehes 
above  the  Pavement  of  the  interior  Por- 
ticos, enclosed  by  four  Dwarf  Walls, 

( > )  The  Silarus  has  been  famed,  from  time 
immemorial,  for  the  petrifyiog  quality  of 
.  its  water. 

(>)  As  the  number  Three  was  sacred  and 
typical  among  the  Ancients,  .and  especially 
among  the  Asiatics,  this  might,  perhaps,  be 
the  cause  why  the  Papstuni  Temples  are 
curroonded  by  Three  Steps  only,  cxclusiTe 
of  those  which  lead  to  the  Vestibules. 

(3)  Light  and  daik  blue  Mosaics  appear  to 


and  ornamented  with  fourteen' columns 
in  a  double  row:  their  diameter,  at  the 
bottom,  being  four  feet  nine  inches; 
their  height.  Capitals  not  included, 
sixteen  feet  eleven  Inches;  the  Cban- 
neliings of  each  Column  are  twenty  iii 
number;  and  the  Intercolumniations 
about  eight  feet.  These  Columns  support 
an  immense  Architrave ;  on  which  rises 
another  set  of  still  smaller  Columns, 
about  eleven  feet  in  height;  and  destin- 
ed, perhaps,  to  sustain  the  Boof  of  the 
Porticos.  Five  of  these  Columns  remain 
on  one  side;  and  three  on  the  other. 
The  Cella  is  paved  ^ith  large  square 
stones :  the  Situation  of  the  High  Altar, 
and  those  on  which  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed and  offerings  made,  is  disco- 
verable; and  it  appears  that  these  Altars 
fronted  the  east.  Fragments  may  still 
be  found  of  the  sea-green  and  dark  blue 
Mosaics  (3)  with  which  the  Vestibules 
were  ornamented;  and  the  whole* 
Temple  seems  to  have  been  lined  with 
thin  plaster  polished.  The  largest  Stone 
of  this  stupendous  Edifice  contains  one 
way  thii*een  feet  eight  inches;  another  . 
way,fourfeet  eight  inches;  and  another, 
two  feet  three  inches;  making  alto- 
gether one  hundred  and  forty-four  cubic 
feet. 

^oatltco— so  called,  because  no  ap- 
pearance is  exhibited  here,  either  of  al- 
tars or  a  cella.  This  Edifice  (contiguous 
to  the  Temple  of  Neptune)  is  in  length, 
oht  and  out,  near  a  hundred  and  se- 
venty feet,  and  in  breadth  eighty.  It 
stands  on  a  quadrilateral  Platform ;  and 
has  two  Fronts,  both  adorned  by  nine 
flaledColumns,  of  the  GrecianDoric  Or- 
der, which  rest,  without  bases,  on  the 
third  Step  of  the  Platform.  Each  side 
of  this  Edifice  presents  sixteen  Columns 
(the  angular  columns  not  being  counted 
twice),  resting,  likewise,  on  the  third 
Step  of  the  Platform:  their  diameter  at 
the  bottom  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half, 
and  at  the  top  about  one  foot  less:  their 

have  been  of  high  antiquity.  Homer,  when 
describing  the  paUoe  of  Aldooas,  says:— 

"  Tbe  cornice  hijh 
Blue  metals  crown'd,  h»  coloar»  of  tbe  sky.** 

And  the  Temples  of  the  Sirens,  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Ulysses  on  tbe 
Sorrentine  coast,  were  decorated  with  sea- 
green  and  blue  Mosaics;  pieces  of  which 
arc  still  found  there  after  every  storm. 
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height,  GapiUi  ioclusive,  is  twenty  feel, 
and  the  flutings  of  each  Column  are 
twenty  in  number.  Both  Fronts  have  a 
Vestibule;  and  the  interior  of  the  Build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  divided 
into  equal  parts,  by  Columns  placed  in 
a  straight  line  from  one  entrance  to  the 
other :  but  only  three  of  these  Columns 
now  remain ;  and  they  do  not  range  with 
the  exterior  ones.  Where  these  three 
Columns  stand,  the  pavement  seems  to 
have  been  raised ;  and  probably  this  spot 
was  appropriated  to  the  magistrates. 
The  Portico,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, measures,  in  breadth,  fifteen  feel; 
and  the  Cross  Walk  fifteen  feet  six  inches. 
A  Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice  ornament 
the  outside  of  the  Edifice,  and  the  Archi- 
trave of  the  Peristyle  remains. 
.  Temple  of  Ceres.  This  Temple,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  Ceres, 
though  smaller  and  much  less  imposing 
than  that  of  Neptune,  displays  a  lighter 
and  more  elegant  style  of  architecture. 
It  is  elevated  on  a  Platform  bordered  by 
three  Slep^;  its  shape  is  quadrilateral; 
its  length,  out  and  out,  o^e  hundred  and 
eiffbt  feel,  and  its  breadth  forty-eight. 
It  has  two  Fronts,  each  adorned  with  six 
Grecian  Doric  Colupins,  which  support  a 
masnificent  Entablature  and  a  Pedi- 
ment. Either  side  presents  twelve  Co- 
lumns, supporting  an  Entablature;  and 
every  column  is  fluted,  and  rests,  with- 
out base,  on  the  third  Step  of  the  Plat- 
form. The  diameter  of  each  Column 
is  four  feet  three  inches  at  the  bottom, 
one  fool  less  at  the  top,  and  each  Shaft 
measures  seventeen  feet  eight  inches  to 
the  first  Band  of  its  Capital,  and  about 
twenty  feet  four  inches.  Capital  inclu- 
sive. The  Channellings  of  every  Column 
are  twenty  in  number;  and  the  Interco- 
lumniations,  four  feet  seven  inches.  At 
the  Entrance  is  a  Vestibule  supported 
by  six  Columns  with  plain  round  Bases ; 
and,  beyond,  are  four  Steps  leading  to 
the  Cella ;  which  is  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
and  encompassed  on  the  four  sides  by  a 
Dwarf  Wall.  The  situalton  of  the  High 
Altar,  and  of  those  whereon  victims 
were  sacrificed,  and  offerings  made,  is 
discoverable:  these  Altars  fronted  the 
east.    Remains  of  Sarcophagi  are  like- 

(')  The  Author  of  this  Work  has  Yeulured 
to  deviate  from  the  Italian  Sonnet ;  which 


wise  discoverable  in  this  Temple;  the 
outside  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
Doric  Friezeand  Cornice;  and  all  its  Co- 
lumns, thirty-four  in  number  (together 
with  those  of  the  Basilica,  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Neptune),  appear  to  have  been 
stuccoed.  The  Pavement  was  Mosaic. 
Appearances  indicate  that  the  primitive 
Christians  converted  the  Temple  of  Ce- 
res into  a  Church. 

Theatre.  This  Edifice  is  almost  to- 
tally destroyed;  but  the  fragments  of 
Gryphons  and  fine  Bassi-rilievi  which 
have  been  found  here  evince  that  it  was 
erected  at  a  period  when  sculpture  was 
rising  fast  to  its  zenith  of  perfection. 

Amphitheatre.  This  Edifice,  likewise, 
is  nearly  destroyed :  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  oval  form,  and  a  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  wide,  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty  long.  Ten  rows  of  Seals, 
and  some  Apertures  to  the  Dens  for  wild 
beasts,  may  still  be  traced:  it  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  Town,  contiguous  lo 
the  Theatre^and  not  far  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres. 

In  making  the  new  road  which  passes 
very  near  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  foun- 
dations of  bmldings,which  seem  to  have 
been  dwelling-houses, and  likewiseof an 
Edifice  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
Temple>  were  discovered. 

Thegrealantiquity  of  P«stum,and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  its  remaining 
Edifices  originally  were,  and  to  whom 
they  belonged,  brings  to  recollection  a 
well-knownUalianSonnet»(')  which  may 

be  thus  imitated :  — 

•*  Say,  Time —whose,  once,  yon  Stately  Pile,"  I  cried, 
"  Which,  now,  thou  cfinnMest,  nitbleai,  with  Ihr 

soil?-— 
He  answer'd  not;. but  spread  his  pinions  wide. 
And  flew,  with  eager  baste,  to  ampler  spoil. 

"  Say,  then,  prolific  F^iMt  whose  breath  supplies 
Life  to  each  work  of  wonder— what  were  those:" 

Aba.sh*d,  with  blushes  only  she  replies. 
Like  one  wbos€  bosom  h«ftires  witb  secret  Khro«s. 

Lost  in  amace,  1  tum'd  my  steps  aside: 
When  round  the  Pile  1  saw  Obliviov  glid^. 

And  scatter  poppies  o'er  each  vacant  sbrioe  — 
**■  Speak  1 "  I  iexclaini'd,  **  for  once,  mute  Nymph,  rt- 

veal- 
Yet  wherefore  from  thy  lips  remove  the  seal  ? 

Whose  once  it  was  avails  not:  now  't  is  thibx!*' 

After  having  dined  in  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  P»stum»  Travellers  usually 

contains  an  incongruity  by  m<  king  OblivioQ 
qieak« 
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retora  hone  hj  way  •f  Bboli,  re-cross- 
iDg  Ihe  SHervs,  and  passing,  on  the  right, 
fine  woods,  and  the  Royal  Runling-seat, 
called  Persano.  Thus  far  (about  foar 
mtles)  the  road  is  swampy;  but  beyond 
Persano  (and  over  an  eitensive  common, 
thickiy  clothed  with  myrtle),  good  the 
whole  way  to  Eboli.  This  drlre  occn- 
pies  about  three  boors  and  a  quarter : 
ud  the  Loeanda  Nohile  at  Eboli,  once 
t  monastery,  but  opened  a  few  years 
sioce,  byRosa  Pelrilla,  for  the  accommo- 
daiionof  Travellers,  is  spacious;  and 
daring  the  year  1827,  when  the  Author 
slept  there,  was  quiet,  ciean,and  furnish- 
ed with  good  beds  and  a  well-stocked 
poultry-yard.  This  Inn  stands  on  the 
outside  of  the  town.  (<) 

Fwty  miles  of  the  new  road  now  con- 
structing from  PsBstum  along  the  coast, 
in  tiic  direction  of  the  Via  AquUict,  are 
already  completed;  probably,  however, 
there  are  no  accommodations  on  this 
road:  but  persons  who  wish  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Felt'a,  and  other  Towns  on  the 
fotst,  might  perhaps  be  able  to  hire, 
either  at  Amalfi,  or  Salerno,  a  vessel 
calculated  to  make  this  little  voyage. 

Beyond  Psestum,  in  theGulfof  Posi- 
donia,  the  first  place  we  meet  with  is 
Vatolla,  anciently  Vieut  Vatolanus; 
aud  the  chain  of  mountains  which  rises 
to  the  east  of  this  spot,  about  Stella  and 
lauriano,  appears  to  have  been  former- 
ly ihe  Petilini  Monies;  and  the  Town  of 
PetiUaLuetrnwrum,  toward  which  Spar- 
lacus  Is  suppdsed  to  have  fled,  after  his 
defeat,  by  Crassus,  in  the  salt  marshes 
uearPsestom,  stood  on  the  Monte  della 
Stella.  Beyond  Vatolla  rises  the  Punla 
di  Licosa,  anciently  denominated  Po«t- 
dium  Promantarium;  contiguous  to 
which  is  the  little  Island  of  Leucosia,  so 
called  from  one  of  the  Sirens.  Several 
vestiges  of  buildings  were  discovered  on 
this  Island  in  1696. 

Farther  on  is  Ihe  river  Holes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo»£lees;  about  three 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  which  stood 
HyeUy  as  the  town  was  called-  by 
its  Founders,  the  Phocsoans :  but  the 
i4itins  afterwards  changei)  its  name  to 

Berodotus  relates  that  the  Phoc»ans 
of  Ionia,  being  besieged  by  the  forces  of 

<*)  The  usual  price,  for  dinner,  at  the  Sa- 
lema  Uot,€U,  is  ft^m  six  to  eight  carlini 


Cyrus,  resolved  to  escape  subjugation 
by  abandoning  their  native  city,  and 
forming  another  settlement  in  some  dis- 
tant land.  Being  the  best  navigators 
oftheage,and  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mediterranean,  they  at  length,  after  va- 
riousadventures,established  themselves 
on  the  coast  of  OEnotria,  as  already 
mentioned,  about  &40  ▲.  c.  Velia  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  School  of 
Philosophy  under  Zeno  and  Parmenides. 
commonly  denominated  the  Eleatic 
Sect.  It  seems  to  have  received  a  colony 
of  Thurians  about  440  years  a.  c.  ;  and 
became  subsequently  a  Roman  mari- 
time Colony,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
Livy.  Ceres  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Velia ;  for,  when  the  Romans  re- 
solved toerecta  temple  to  that  goddess, 
they  sought  a  priestess  from  this  town, 
to  instruct  them  in  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  her  worship.  « Velia 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  a  much 
more  heajthy  situation  than  Posldonia  ; 
for  Plutarch  mentions  that  Paulus  iSmi- 
lius  derived  great  benefit  from  following 

the  advice  of  his  physician,  by  trying  the 
air  of  Velia  ;  and  Horace,  when  afflict- 
ed with  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  was 
ordered  tofoUow  the  same  prescription. 
Strabo  speaks  of  this  venerable  Greek 
Colony  as  being  so  much  reduced  that 
its  inhabitants,  owing  to  Ihe  sterility 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  were  compelled 
to  become  fishermen  and  sailors.  It 
was  situated,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Pmstum; 
but  his  computation  does  not  appear  to 
be  quite  exact.  The  Gothic  Fortress  of 
Castellamare  della  Bruca,  placed  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  leei,  now  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  Fe/ta,and  stands 
on  an  insulated  circularhill.  Greek  and 
Roman  Ruins  are  found  here;  and  in  a 
small  plain,  between  two  branches  of  a 
torrent  called  Santa  Barbara,  are  two 
large  masses  of  Roman  masonry.'  On 

ascending  the  height,  whereRuins  of  the 
Citadel  are  discoverable,  we  find,  on  the 
southern  side,  a  small  and  low  Edifice 
vaulted, and  built  with  large  bricks:  it 
probably  was  a  reservoir  for  waler.  The 
ruins  of  the  CiUdel  likewise  consist  of 
large  bricks  mingled  with  stones,  and 
placed  on  remains  of  Grecian  walls 

a  person ;  and,  for  a  bed,  from  three  \o 
five  carlini. 
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constructed  in  the  usual  manner  without 
cement,  and  displaying  one  row  of  rough 
stones,  hewn  into  a  convex  form,  like 
those  found  in  the  remains  of  Grecian 
walls  at  Terracina,  and  in  other  very  old 
fortresses.  The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Velia  follow  the  contour  of  the  hill ;  and 
two,  three,  or  four  rows  of  immense 
stones,  flied  together  without  cement, 
serve  as  substructions  to  the  more  mo- 
dern part  of  these  fortifications.  In  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  walls,  remains 
of  a  Square  Tower  are  discoverable;  and 
near  it  is  a  narrow  Gate  in  ruins.  'Con- 
tiguous to  the  hill  where  the  Gothic 
Fortress  Is  placed,  large  broken  bricks, 
bearing  Greek  characters,  are  scattered 
on  the  ground :  and  on  the  sea-shore, 
about  five  hundred  paces  from  Castella- 
mare  della  Bruca,  an  immense  half 
circle,  choked  up  by  sand,  indicates  the 
situation  of  the  Partus  Velinus,  or  an- 
cient Harbour  of  the  Colony,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Heles,  now  denominated 
Alento :  and  the  town  of  K«Iia  seems  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  Bay  anciently 
called  Velinus  Sinus,,  into  which  the 
river  discharges  itself. 

The  Promontory  of  Palinurus,  so  call- 
ed after  the  pilot  of  iEneas,  lies  imme- 
diately beyond  the  Velinus  Sinus,  and 
is  now  denominated  Capo  di  Palinuro. 
This  headland  proved  fatal  to  a  Roman 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  on  its 
return  from  Africa;  and  Augustus  en- 
countered a  violent  storm,  and  lost  se- 
veral of  his  vessels  in  the  same  place. 

The  river  Molpa,  which  joins  the  sea 
to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Palinurus,  is 
the  ancient  Meipbes :  and  a  Greek  Town, 
of  which  vestiges  remain,  once  existed 
near  the  mouth  of  this  river:  it  bore  the 
name  of  Palinurus  Molpis. 

Beyond  is  the  Promontory  anciently 
called  Pyxus  Promontoritim,  and  now 
r.apodegr  Infrcschi.  A  city  originally 
denominated  Pixus  (afterwards  by  the 
Latins  ehanged  to  Bttxentum)  stood  in 
tills  neighbourhood,  near  Policastro; 
and  was  founded,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  by  Micy  thus,  Prince  ofRhegium 
andlancie,  about  471  years  a.  c.  It 
became  a  Roman  Colony  a  u.  c.  558, 
but  did  hot  prosper;  and  was  therefore 
re-colonised»  according  to  the  report  of 
Uvy.  The  little  river  Dusenlo  is  proba- 
bly the  Pyxus  of  Strabo. 

To  the  left  of  Capo  degF  Infreschl  lies 


the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  anciently  called 
Laus  Sinus,  Herodotus  records  that  a 
remnant  ofthe  Sybarites,  after  the  de* 
struction  otSyharis,  inhabited  Scidrus 
and  Laus  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sedi,Scidrus 
stood  on  the  site  ofthe  modem  Sapri,a 
few  miles  to  the  south  east  of  Policastro, 
and  exhibits  extensive  Ruins,  and  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  Port.  Laus  likewise 
stood  in  the  Gulfof  Policastro,  to  which 
it  gave  its  name,  and  was  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  a  larger  town  than  Set- 
drus.  Scalea  is  supposed  to  occupy  its 
site.  Laus  was  named  after  the  river 
Laus,  now  called  the  Lao. 

AtMaratea,  anciently  l^landa,  in  the 
Gulfof  Policastro,  the  Via  Aquilia  de- 
scends from  the  heights  it  traverses  on 
leaving  Eboli,  and  pursues  its  course  by 
the  sea-shore  to  Rhegium;  passing  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Con- 
sentia,  now  Cosenza;  Terina,  a  Colony 
ufCrotona,  and  supposed  to  have  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nocera ;  Temesa,  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  celebrated  for 
copper-mines,  to  which  Homer,  in  the 
Odyssey,  is  supposed  to  allude;  Hippo- 
nium,  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian  Lo- 
cri,  and  after  great  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune colonised  by  the  Romans,  when  it 
took  the  name  of  Vibo  Valentia  ;  and 
Medma  or  Mesma,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Mesima.  Ruins  of  this 
Town  may  be  traced  beween  Nicotera 
and  the  river  Medama.  It  was  a  Locrlan 
Colony,  and  a  place  of  consequence. 

According  to  Pliny,  some  Islets  or 
Shoals,  off  Vibo,  were  named,  from 
Ulysses,  Ithacesiw  Insula;  they  are 
now  called  Brace,  Praca,and  Torricelia. 

Rhegium,  the  last  Town  on  the  Via 
Aquilia,  was  founded  nearly  700  years 
A.  C  by  a  horde  of  Zanclaeans,  from  Si- 
cily, together  with  some  Chalcidians  of 
Eubcea,  and  Messenians  from.Pelopon- 
nesus%  Cato,  however,  affirmed  that  it 
existed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  being 
once  in  possession  ofthe  Aurunci.  Ae- 
cording  to  .Sschyhis,  as  quoted  by  Stra* 
bo,  the  name  ofRhegium  Was  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  great  catastrophe  said  lb 
have  separated  Italy  from  Sicily.  JRAe- 
gium  flourished  for  a  long  series  of 
years  under  a  variety  of  Rulers;  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  Social  war,  it 
sustained  great  injury  from  repeated 
shocks  of  an  earthquake ;  and  was,  in 
consequence,   nearly   deserted;  wbtn 
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Aogostus,  ifter  baviDg  subdued  Seitus 
h»inpciiis»  established  a  naval  ColoDy 
ID  this  Town,  and  restored  it  to  its  for- 
mer  state  of  prosperity. 

Saint  Paui  is  supposed  to  ba?e  visited 
Rhegiumi  and  Julia,  the  Daughter  of 
Augustus,  died  there.  Rhegium  was 
embellished  with  Temples  dedicated  to 
Diana,  Apollo,  Isis,  Serapis,  etc.;  but 
Alaric  destroyed  them  all.  It  fell  after- 
wards into  the  hands  of  the  Moors;  and, 
since  thai  period,  tias  often  changed  its 
masters. 

Persons  who  wish  to  visit,  on  their 
way  from  Salerno  to  Naples,  the  Bene- 
dictine Convent  of  La  TrinHa^  near 
La  Cava,  shouM  stop  at  the  entrance  of 
that  Town,  where  a  road  presents  itself 
on  the  left,  and  leads  to  the  Convent; 
which  stands  on  a  rocky  moontaih  of 
the  Apeanine,  al  the  distance  of  two 
miles  nrom  La  Cava  The  ascent  is  steep; 
but  persons  in  health,  and^iccusloroed  to 
long  walks,  may  go  and  return  on  foot 

(0  It  is  now  re-established ;  add  therefore 
Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  iaferiar 
of  Ihe  Convent. 

(>)  The  following  account  of  the  stations 
on  the  fia  y^ppiti,  extracted  from  CiiAflER, 
may  perhaps  be  nseM  to  Travellers,  who 
explore  that  ancient  Boad  to  Beneventnra 
and  Brundutinm. 

The  na  Jppia,  called  the  Queen  of  Ho- 
maa  Roads,  and  coostnicled^  a.  u.c.  442,  by 
Appins  Caecum,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  laid 
down  from  Rome  to  Capua;  and  Ibeace 
carried  on,  through  Beneveotnm  toBrundu- 
noffl.  The  latter  part  is  supposed  to  have 
been  finished,  by  Apphn  ClauJiiu  Pulcher, 
A. u.c  504. 

froQopins  tells  us,  that  the  f^ia  Jppia  was 
coostmcted  with  stones  of  an  extremely 
hard  mature,  brought  from  some  distant 
qaarry  ;  and  after  having  been  cot  smooth 
and  squared,  they  were  fitted  tof  ether  so 
closely,  withoat  the  aid  of  iron,  or  any  other 
sobstajice,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
thus  formed  by  nature,  and  not  cemented  by 
art ;  and  aUbongh  they  have  been  travelled 
upon,  by  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden,  for 
several  ages,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  anyways  moved  from  Iheir  place,  or 
broken ;  nor  to  have  lost  any  part  of  their 
original  smoothness.  In  order  to  prove  the 
extraordinary  exeeMenee  of  this  Road,  PTo- 
etpioaadda,  that  an  expeditioat  trareller 
■light  perform  tite  journey  from  Rome  lo 
Capua  <n  ftvedayt.  How  very  leisurely  lite 
aocients  trarcllcdj 


in  less  than  two  hours.  Persons  who. 
wish  for  mulesr  or  a  light  open  carriage, 
to  ascend  to  La  Trinili,  may  usually 
procure  them  at  La  Cava.  The  ascent 
presents  fine  woods;  and  the  Convent, 
which  is  partly  hewn  out  of  a  rock, 
and  partly  built  upon*  it,  is  spacious 
even  to  magnificence;  but  conlainf^ 
nothing  particularly  worth  examina- 
tion; as  the  curious  records,  once  kept 
there,  were  removed,  when  the  French 
suppressed  this  confraternity. (•)  After 
having  seen  (he  convent  of  La  Trinita, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Naples; 
stopping,  however,  at  Pompeii,  and 
walking  through  that  city,  while  their 
carriage  goes  round  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  to  meet  them  at  the  Villa  Sub- 
urbana. 

EXCUBaiON   TO  BRNEVBIITO.f*) 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Benc- 
vento  is  about  thirty  Neapolitan  miles; 
and  the  road  good;  but,  as  it  is  unpro- 

Statioos  on  the  ria  Jppia,  from  Rome  In 
Sinucssa,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus :  — 


Roma. 

Jrieiam, La  Riccl» XVI. 

Tn»  Tabtrntu LeCasMl* VII. 

At^i  Forum Borfo  Luiifo ....  XVI. 

Ttnmeimam Terraclna XV  HI. 

Fumdo* Foodi XVI. 

Formiat Mola  ili  Gaeta  .  .  .  XIII 

MiHturnaM  .......  Minturoe IX. 

Simmcuam Movdiagone  ....  IX. 

Stations  on  the  Via  Jppia,  from  Sinue^Sii 
to  Calatia,  according  to  Ihe  Tabula  Theodo- 
siana :  — 


Simut*i0 

Pontem  Campanum 

Urhaumk 

Mt  Nommm  .  .  .  ^  . 

Casilimum 

CsjNMm  ...... 

Cmttaiam 

Ad  Nouu 

CmuUmm ...... 

Beuetnnttam  ...... 


Mottdragoae. 
Sad  Giovanvi 


Capua.  ...... 

S.  Maria  di  Capua 
JU  Galeue  ..... 

La  Nova .  .  .  ,  .,. 

Paolisi    *, 

Jkocw^nto 


nt 
in. 

VI. 

VI. 

III. 

VL^ 

VL 

IX. 

XI. 


Stations  on  the  Fia  Jppia,  from  Bene- 
venlum  to  Canusium,  according  to  the  Je- 
rusalem Itineran;:— 

i&mevemttan Benevrato. 

ViauH  Forum  Hotnuti .  Bvonalbcrgo  .    ..  »  X. 

^^m»m  SU^mmm  .  .  .  tun  Elcaterio  ....  XII. 

^^piitoMM Burcttlo  di  Traja  .  .  VUI. 

JS€0$ .  ,  .  . Ti-oja X. 

Berdonitim Ordooa XVIfl 

AdUudeeimum XV. 

Cmw$iMm  .  : Cai»o«a XI. 
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vided  with  post-horses,  persons  who 
travel  in  a  carriage  containing  Tour  in- 
side-places, and  wish  to  avoid  sleeping 
at  Benevento,  should  send  a  relay  of 
four  horses  over  night  to  Arienzo,  or 
Arpaja,  and  take  the  same  number  in 
the  morning  Trom  Naples.  The  price 
usually  demanded  for  eight  horses,  thus 
hired,  is  from  twenty  ducats  to  twenty 
piastres;  and  the  time  occupied  in 
going  is  about  six  hours.  The  Inn  at 
Benevento  consists  ortwo  small  double- 
bedded  rooms;  another  room  without 
furniture,  in  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  dine,  a  good  stable,  and  a  good  re- 
mise :  but  as  this  Inn  is  not  much  fre- 
quented, the  larder,  of  course,  is  not 
welt  stored;  and  therefore  Travellers 
should  take  their  dinner  with  them. 
The  road  lies  through  richly-cultivated 
valleys,  interspersed  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  bounded  by  bold  and  pic- 
turesque mountains  of  the  Apennine. 
The  first  town  which  presents  itself  is 
Acerra,  containing  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Glanio,  anciently  the  Clanium;h 
small  stream  now,  though  a  navigable 
river  in  the  days  of  Strabo.  Arienzo, 
the  neit  town,  probably  stands  at  the 
station  called  ad  Novas,  on  the  ViaAp- 
pia.  It  has  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  provided  with  a  tolerable  hotel, 
called  the  half-way  house  from  Naples 
to  Benevento.  Three  miles  farther  is 
Atpaja;  on  approaching  which  town 
the  road  passes  near  the  celebrated  de- 
files called  Furcw  Caudina,  or  Cau- 
dine  Forks ;  where,  during  the  year  of 

Stations  from  Caousium  to  Brunduuum, 
according  to  the  Itineraries:  — 

Aasient  NamcA.      Modern  Nanus.    Moman  Miles. 
Canuaium CAnosa. 

Rtibos Riivo xxin.  . 

Butuntum Bitonto XL 

Barium Bail XIL 

Turrcs XXI. 

Egnatiam Torre  d'Agnazzo  .  .  XVI. 

SpeluHcas GrotU  RoMa  ....  XX. 

Brundiuium Brindisi XIX. 

The  Road  from  GinuFiuna  to  Brandusium 
was  denominated  FiaEgriaiia.  Horace  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  tbl»  road  on  bis  way  to 
Bmndosium ;  though  ttie  f^ia  j^ppia^  whidi 
passed  through  Venosiai  and  extended  from 
that  town  to  Biundustum,  seems  to  have 
been  less  circuitous.  The  Stations  on  this 
Bead  are  thus  detailed  in  the  Itineraries;  — 


Rome  432,  the  Romans,  commanded  by 
T.  Yeturius  Calvinus,  and  Sp.  PosthiK 
mi  us,  were  hemmed  in,  and  ignomi- 
niously  defeated  by  the  Samnites;  who 
compelled  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Arpaja  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Caudiu/nty  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Via  Appia,  through  which 
Horace  passed  in  his  way  to  Bene> 
vento.(0  Caudittm,  being  a  consider- 
able place,  gave  its  name  to  the  defiles 
po  fatal  to  the  honour  of  Rome;  and 
these  defiles,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  best-informed  topographers,  are  si- 
tuated in  (he  valley  of  Arpfja,  between 
Arienzoand  Monte  Sarchio.  This  valley 
is  known  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
FurcliB  during  the  middle  ages;  and 
the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of 
the  'hamlet  now  called  Forchia,  which 
circumstances  seem  to  identify  the  val- 
ley of  Arpaja  with  the  FureuiBB  Caudv- 
fUF :  probably,  indeed,  Forchia  may  be 
the  precise  spot  where  the  Roman  army 
passed  under  the  yoke.  That  unfortu- 
nate army,  previous  to  being  entrapped 
in  these  dangerous  defiles,  was  station- 
ed, as  history  gives  us  every  reason  to 
suppose,  at  southern  Calatia^  now  Ga- 
lazze,  about  six  miles  from  ancient  Ca- 
pua, on  the  road  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  Via  Appia.  The  Samoile 
general,  as  Livy  relates,  having  encamp- 
ed near  Caudium,  sent  ten  of  his  sol- 
diers, disguised  as  shepherds,  with  or- 
ders to  feed  their  flocks  near  the  Roman 
outposts;  and  likewise  to  spread  a  report 
that  the  Samnite  legions  were  besieging 
Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  that  the  place 

^AHcient  Nauut.       Modern  Namet.    Bpmi^m  Mites. 


Bemeventum D»neveoto. 

'/Eeulanmm MirabcUa 

SutBomulam Forinicoao   .... 

Pontem  At^i Ponte  San  Venere 

Fenusiam Venom  ., 

SUvium .  Garagnone  .... 

Pleram Gravina 

SmUmpatiam AntJca^i*   .... 

CmmmUs Canile 

Taremtvm Taraoto 

MesoehorioH GrotUgUe    .... 

Uriam Oria 

Seamman Latian* 

BruHduttum Brindiaj 


XV. 
XXI. 

xvu. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XVI. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XX. 

X- 

X. 

vin. 

XV. 


(>)  Horace  menlions  having  been  enler- 
tained  at  the  Villa  of  Coceeins,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Caudium,  on  bis  way  to  Bene* 

vento. 


J 
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Wis  oil  tbe  point  of  surrendering.  No 
sooner  had  the  Roman  Consuls  receiv- 
ed this  false  intelligence,  than  Ihey  pre- 
cipit9tely  adyanced  to  the  relief  of  Xt»- 
eeria;  taking  the  short  road  into  Apulia, 
bf  the  Caudine  ForiLs;  a  passage  situat- 
ed between  high  and  woody  mountains, 
sod  strongly  enclosed  at  both  extremi- 
ties. The  Roman  legions,  after  their 
subjugation  in  these  defiles,  vrere  allow- 
ed to  retire  toward  Capua,  about  a  day's 
march  distant ;  and  where  they  arrived 
at  night-falL  Such  is  Livy's  account  of 
this  disaster,  it  has,  however,  been 
remarked  by  n  ode  rn  travellers,  that  the 
valley  of  Arpaja  does  not  accord  with 
Uvy's  description  of  the  FureukB  Cau- 
dina :  hut  we  should  recollecithat  tbis 
great  Roman  historian  was  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  matters  relative  to  topo*- 
grapfay,  any  4aore  than  Cluverius,  who, 
vitbhisusuaUarelessness,  supposes  the 
Caudine  Forks  to  have  been  near  S. 
Agatade*  Goti:  but  admitting  that  the 
BoDian  army,  previous  to  its  subjuga- 
tion, was  stationed  at  southern  Calatia, 
-HiDd  tbat  it  was  so  stationed  seems  evi- 
deDt,-^its  shortest  and  most  obvious 
road  into  Apulia  lay  through  the  valley 
of  Arpaja  ;(<}  and  the  defiles  through 
wbich  it  passed  must  have  been  those 
DOW  denominated  iUretto  d'Arpi^a,  and 
Strclto  di  Sferra  €ava1io.(a) 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Arpaja  is  supposed  to  be  about 
eighteen  miles;  and  a  caleche  with  four 
horses  nsualiy  goes  in  three  hours  and  a 
quarter;  the  road  being  good  and  level ; 
which  is  not  quite  the  ease  afterwards, 
there  being  some  hilly  ground  nearBe- 
nevento;  but  the  ascents  and  descents 
are  gentle.  Beyond  Arpaja  the  road 
passes  through  Airola,  which  Is  roman- 
tically situated  among  monntains,  and 
contaias- between  four  and  ^ve  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Three  miles  farther 
the  Traveller  is  abruptly  presented  with 
a  view  of  tb&  Town  of  Jtt^nte  Sarchio, 
placed  in  a  peculiarly  eonmanding  and 

(0  Had  the  Roman  army  been  at  iheolher 
CdkUia,  on  the  right  bank  of  .the  V^uUurnns, 
as  some  antiquaries  suppose,. the  pretended 
iitfpberds  must  have  crossed  that  river  with 
their  -  sheep  (a  difficult  operation)  before 
Ihey-  eoald  have  reached  the  Roman  out- 
pecls.  Had  the  Consuls  been  stationed  on 
the  right  hank  of  IhcVultamiis,  they  might 
have  marched  by  the  side  at  that  river  to 


picturesque  situation,  on  a  conical  hill, 
crowned  by  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Roman  watch-tower,  and  encir- 
cled by  grand  and  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Apennine ;  among  which  may  be  distin- 
guished the  Mons  Tdbumus  celebrated 
by  Virgil,  and  rising  to  the  east  ofS. 
Agata  de*  Goti.  Monte  Sarchio  is  not 
distinctly  noticed  in  the  ancient  Itine- 
raries; but  RoraanelH  seems  to  think  it^ 
original  name  was  Moiu  Herculii,  and 
that  the  town  built  in  an  amphi  theatrical 
form  on  its  sides  was  c&Wedj^culanum, 

The  approach  to  Bencvento  by  ihr 
Via  Appia  is  through  a  charming  coun- 
try watered  by  the  rivers  Sabatus  and 
Calor,  now  denominated  the  Sabbato 
and  Calore.  Near  the  confluence  oX 
these  rivers,  on  a  fertile  spot  screened 
by  beautiful  bills,  stands  the  city ;  which 
is  entered  by  means  of  an  ancient  and 
handsome  Roman  Bridge  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  making  part  of  the  Via 
Appia,  Strabo  mentions  Beneventum 
as  being  ^nly  ten  miles  from  Caudium ; 
but, according  to  modern  calculators, 
it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Arpaja;  and  two  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters are  usually  occupied  in  going. 

Diomed  is  supposed  to  have  founded 
Benevenlo,  soon  after  the  Trojan  war: 
it  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the 
Samnites;  and  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Rome  in  the  days  of  her  Emperors. 
Livy  tells  us  it  was  once  called  Male- 
ventum,  in  consequence  of  being  some^ 
times  visited  hy  destructive  winds;  but 
on  becoming  a  Roman  Colony,  it  assum- 
ed the  name  of  Beneventum;  and  was, 
after  this  period,  embellished  with  a 
magnificent'  Amphitheatre  erected  by 
y Hintus,  and  a  Triumphal  Arch,  raised 
in  honour  of  Trajan  by  the  Senajte  aarl 
People  of  Rome.  Isis  was  worshippe<l 
at  Beneventum ;  it  being  recorded  on  an 
Egyptian  obelisk,  still  eiistlng  in  the 
Town,  that  Domitian  repainted  her 
Temple  there.  The  Goths  subjugated 
this  place  in  the  year  490.    Uuring  thx^ 

Beneventum,  without  risking  the  loss  of 
their  legkms  in  daB^erous  defiles :  bcsidr 
which,  had  they  crossed  the  Vulturnuo, 
Uvy,  according  to  ^is  ueiial  custom,  would 
surely  have  reoorded  the  oircsmstaoff*. 
These  judicious  obscrvatioas  a*e  aaade  by 
Cramer. 

(*)  Tbe  intermediate  space  hetWf;eti  the 
ddilet  is  now  called  Val  (iarctana. 
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next  century  it  Tell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lombards,  and  became  the  Capital  of  a 
powerful  Duchy ;  after  which  period  it 
was  united  to  the  dominions  of  Charie- 
magne ;  and  at  length  given,  by  Hen- 
ry III.,  to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  in  exchange  for 
Bamberg,  a  town  ofFranconia.    From 
the  year  1077,  it  has  been  annexed  to 
the  Bofy  See.  It  was  evidently  a  strong 
place  in  times  past,  is  still  surrounded 
with  ramparts,  and  contains,  at  the 
present  moment,  above  eighteen  thou- 
sand persons.    The  Castle,  erected  by 
GUglielmo  Billolta,  during  the  PontiG- 
cale  of  Giovanni  XXII.,  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  Governor,  and  in 
its  Court-yard  are  deposited  Fragments 
of  an  Egyptian  Obelisk,  which  once 
stood,  with  another  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, opposite  to  the  Gate  of  the  Teni pie 
of  Isis.  The  Cathedral  probably  stands 
on  the  site  of  that  Temple  (which,  as 
already   mentioned,  was  repaired  by 
Domitianj;  (>v  it  is  placed  on  a  small 
eminence,  and  before  it  is  an  Egyptian 
Obelisk,  the  counterpart  of  that  in  the 
<:ourt-yard  of  the  Governor's  residence. 
The  principal  Door  of  this  Cathedral  ap- 
pears to  be  a  work  of  the  twelfth  cen  tury ; 
and  consists  of  bronze  embellished  with 
well-executed  Bassi-rilievi.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  building  is  supported  by  sixty- 
four  beautiful  ancient  Columns,  all  quite 
perfect,  and  exactly  similar  to  each 
other; — a  rare  occurrence  ! — they  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bad 
architecture  of  the  edifice   they  iiow 
adorn.    A  few  fine  columns  embellish 
the  Basilica  of  5.  Sofia,  and  appear  to 
be  ancient.     The   Porta  Aurea,    or 
Triumphal  Arch,  erected  a.  d.  113,  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  to  record  his  achieve- 
ments during  the  German  and  Dacian 
wars,  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  like- 
wise the  best-preserved;  monument  ex- 
tant of  its  kind;  and  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the   celebrated   Apollodorus. 
This  Arch,  now  converted  intoaGateof 
the  City,  may  be  called  the  Roman  Gate ; 
as  it  fronts  the  road  leading  from  Rome 
to  Brundusium.    it  is  composed  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  and  has  a  double  Socle,  on 
which  resfeight  fluted  Columns  of  the 
componte  order;  the  intervals  between 
them  being  adorned  with  superb  Bassi- 
rilievi.    TWO   Friezes   ornament  this 
Rdiflc£;  and  t)^t  of  the  Entahlature  re- 


presents Trajan's  Triumph  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  victories.    T/it  Angles  on     \ 
each  Front  of  the  Areh  are  ornamented     | 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  two  of  which  (recum- 
bent Figures  representing  Rivers,  and 
on  the  outside  Front)  are  particularly 
fine.    The  Attic  Storey  bears  an  In- 
scription.   Under  the  Arch  are  Bassi- 
rilievi;  and  the  Centre  of  its  Roof,  wbicb 
is  richly  lined  with  Corinthian  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  displays  a  beauti- 
ful  Figure  of  Fame,  crowning  the  Em^ 
peror.    The  Cornice  of  this  splendid 
Edifice  has  sulTered  materially;  though 
a  considerable  portion  remains  perfect: 
the  Bassi-rilievi  in  the  lower  Compart- 
ments are  likewise  injured;  but  those 
in  the  upper  Compartments  are  won- 
derfully well  preserved,  owing  perhaps, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  marble.    The  figures  of  Trajao, 
in  these  Bassi-rilievi,  are  particularly 
beautiful,  as  are  those  of  Bercules,  Mi- 
nerva, Jupiter,  etc.  in  one  of  the  upper 
Compartments  of  the  Front  within  the 
walls  of  the  Town,    This  Arch,  and  that 
which  still  adorns  the  Port  of  Ancona, 
are  the  only  two   now   remaining  of 
those  which  were  erected  by  the  Se- 
nate and  People  of  Rome  in  honour  of 
their  excellent  Emperor,  Trajan.    Con- 
tiguous to  the  Porta  Aurea  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Bridge,  thrown  over  the  Calore  by 
Yanvitelli ;  and  at  the  Porta  di  San  Lo- 
renzo, is  an  ancient  Monument,  much 
defaced,  which  appears  to  be  Egyptian, 
and  seems  to  have  represented  a  large 
Quadruped,  Not  far  hence  are  consider- 
able remains  of  the  ancient  WaU$  of 
Beneventum;  and  beyond  these  Watts  is 
the  ancient  Roman  Bridge,h\Teadj  men- 
libned;  to  see  the  conMruction  of  which. 
Travellers  should  go  into  the  a<li)oiniog 
Corn-mill,  where,  attached  to  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  Bridge,  is  a  Latin  Inscrip- 
tion, on  bronze,  containing  the  wofd 
<*Gratian/'  etc.  Between  the  Bridge  and 
the  Inn  is  an  unornamented€mctetir6ar« 
of  the  City,  together  with  the  FaHan 
Marble  Top  of  an  ancient  Well,  end 
remains  of  the  Amphitheatre^  built  by 
Vitlnius.  The  Foundations  ofthis splen- 
did work  are  distinguishable,  thau^ 
nearly  covered  by  modern  dwellings. 

Benevento  is  delightfully  situated ;  hot 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty:  and  its 
ipodern  edifices,  generally  speaking,  caa 
neither  boast  of  grandeiiriior  elegante. 
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A  variely  offabiiloaB  tales  are  told,  by 
its  iDbabitants,  respecting  a  walnut-tree, 
reported  to  have  been  for  ages  the  altar 
of  witchcraft.  Benevento  is  accused  of 
having  worshipped  idols  long  after  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity;  and  the 
chief  object  of  this  idolatry  seems  to 
have  been  a  winged  serpent  of  gold  with 
two  heads;  to  which  serpent  a  wood 
near  the  town  was  consecrated,  andto 
a  walnut-tree  in  the  wood  the  idol  was 
attached.  It  likewise  appears,  from  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  that  so  late 
as  the  year  667, Komuaidus,  duke  of  Be- 
•  nevento,  although  professing  Christia- 
nity, kept  a  winged  serpent  of  gold  with 
two  heads  in  a  private  recess  of  his  pa- 
lace ;  where  be,  and  some  of  his  court, 
worshipped  this  pagan  deity.  His  eon- 
sort,  howerer,  revealed  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Bishop  of  Benevento,  who 
not  only  enjoined  and  persuaded  her  to 
deliver  up  the  idol  to  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  severely  reproved  the  Duke 
for  his  irreligious  conduct;  and,  at 
length,  after  encountering  much  anger 
and  opposition,  the  Bishop  succeeded 
in  transforming  the  idol  into  a  golden 
chalice.  (•)  Tacitus  ^eems  to  think  the 
worship  of  idols  of  this  description  ori- 
ginated with  the  Germans;  but  more 
probably  the  adoration  paid  at  Bene- 
vento to  th%  winged  serpent  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  worship  of  Isls.  We  know 
that  the  serpent  (the  emblem  of  pru- 
dence and  foresight)  was  held  sacred  by 
the  Egyptians;  and  we  see,  by  the  paint- 
ings of  serpents  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii, 
that  long  before  the  Germans  overran 
Italy,  serpents  were  considered  as  a 
charm  against  the  witchery  of  an  evil 
eye,  equally  dreaded  by  the  ancient  and 
(be  modern  Campanians.  (•} 

Travellers,  goingfrom  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento, are  not  allowed  to  quit  the  Ne- 
apolitan territory  without  a  passport 

C0?mif  UATION  OF  THE  YIA  APPIA  FROM 
BKNEYBHTUM  TO  TARENTUM,  CANU- 
8IUM,  AWD  ALOIffi  THE  SEA-COAST  TO 
BRUlfDUSlDM,  AND  OTRANTO. 

From  B4n€ventum  one  branch  of  the 
ViaAppia  passed  through  the  country 

(0  The  Author  of  Ihia  Work  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Giordan,  for  the  history  of  the  Wal- 
aut-tree  of  Benevento. 

I*}  On  the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  aocordiog 


of  the  Hlrpini  to  Faitutia  in  Apulia,  and 
thence  to  Tarehtum  and  Veretwn\ 
while  another  branch,  on  leaving  Jiana- 
venfwm,  look  a  more  northerly  direc- 
tion, and  traversing  the  Apennine  near 
Eqwituticug,  led  to  Canuiium  in  Apu- 
lia, and  thence  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Brundu$i%aa,  The  latter  parL  of  this 
road  was  called  Via  Egnatia, 

The  first  Station  named  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  road  from  Be$uv$nium 
to  Tarenium,  was  Nueeriola,  now  Hi- 
cerola:  Ihe  next,  about  thirteen  modern 
miles  from  feneventtim,  was  jEcuIo- 
nam;  ruins  of  which  Town  may  be  dis- 
covered at  a  place  called,  by  the  natives, 
Le  Grotte,  and  contiguous  to  Mirabella. 
^culanum  was  besieged  by  Sylia  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  among  tbeRoftians; 
and  several  ancient  Inscriptions  import 
that  it  afterwards  received  a  Roman  Co- 
lony. A  little  south  of  Mirabella  stood 
Taurasiwrnf  the  sile  of  which  Town  is 
still  called  Taurasi.  It  appears  from 
the  Inscription  on  the  Sarcophagus  of 
Sclpio  Barbatus,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
places  taken  by  that  general;  and  here 
Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  expe- 
rienced a  total  defeat  Equus  Tuticui 
was  another  Town  on  the  ViaAppia, 
and  is  now  represei^led  by  the  ancient 
Church  q(  S.  Eleuterio  ihe  Martyr,  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  at  jEquutn. 
The  branch  of  the  Via  Appia  on  which 
this  town  stood  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  thatfoUowed  by  Horace  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Bmndunum.  Sub  Romula,  the 
second  station  marked  In  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,  between  BenevetUumtLJid  Ta- 
rentum,  is  laid  down  as  being  twenty- 
one  ancient  miles  beyond  jSculanumj 
and  must  have  stood  contiguous  to  the 
town  of  Jlomuieo,  supposed  to  be  the 
modern  Bisaccia.  Formicoso  may  pro- 
bably represent  Sub  .Romula,  About 
ten  miles  farther  stood  Aquilonia,  oc« 
«npied  now  by  Lancedogna ;  and  farther 
stilt  was  Pons  Aufidi',  new  Ponte  S.  Ve- 
nere,  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Aufidos, 
which  bears  at  present  the  name  of 
Ofanto.  Beyond  this  bridge  was  Sir€h 
peHwui  now  called  Rap<))la ;  and  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Aufidus  stood 

fodoverius,  stood  an  ancient  town  called 
Sabalium;  and  between  Terranova  and 
Prafo  there  are,  on  a  hitt,  considerable  rains, 
perhaps,  of  this  place. 
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Fei^tMta,  now  Venosn^a  Roman  Colony 
of  some  consequence  in  remote  ages ; 
and  after  the  battle  or  Canna  it  afl'ord- 
ed  an   asylum  to  tbe  Consul,  yarro> 
and  the  small  remnant  of  his  Legions. 
Horace  was  born  at  Vennsia,  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  a  flourishing  place. 
It  still  contains  several  antiquities*   To 
the  south  of  Venosa  rises  Monle  Vulture, 
anciently  Mons  Vuliur,  celebrated  by 
Horace,  and  supposed,  from  its  conical 
shape  and  mineralogical  chara€ter>to 
be  an  eitincl  volcano.    About  fifteen 
miles  south-west  of  Venosa  is  Silvium^ 
HowGaragnone ;  and  farther  distant  are 
Plera,  now  Gravina,  and  Sub  Lupatia, 
now  Anticaglie;  both  of  Ihem  ancient 
Stations  on  the  Via  Appia,    Canales, 
now  Canile,  was  another  Station,  beyond 
which  flows  the  Taro,  called  by  the 
Greeks Toipa^,  the  original  name  of  Ta- 
ran  to,  but  afterwards  changed  into  Ta- 
rentum.  At  some  little  distance  fromthe 
river  stands  that  Town,  in  early  ages  a 
mostflourishingand  potent  Grecian  Co- 
lony, founded  byPhalanthus  of  Sparta, 
who  led  the  Parthenii,  a  powerful  band 
of  warriors,  thither,  about  700  years 
A.  c,  while  Numa  Pompilius  reigned  in 
Jtome.  Phaianlhus,  when  he  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  found  theCre- 
tan  and  Achsean  Colonies,  already  set- 
lied  in  that  country,  at  war  with  the  na- 
tives; he  therefore ,  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  his  compatriots,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Jarcu,  subsequently 
Tarentum;  which  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  was  already  a  considerable  town. 
It  had  a  capacious  haven  placed  in  the 
centre  ofan  extensive  and  beautiful  bay, 
abounding  with  excellent  fish.  The  land 
round  the  town  was  particularly  rich 
and  fertile,  and  the  climate  very  salu- 
brious, though  far  otherwise  now.    The 
proximity  of  the  Ports  of  Istria,  lllyria, 
Greece^and  Sicily,  favouredcemmereial 
intercourse,  and  concurred  with  other 
circumstances  4o  raise  this  new  settle- 
menl  to  such  a  height  of  prosperily,that  i  t 
obtained  dominion  over  thirteen  neigh- 
bouring cities.    Its  navy  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  ot^er  Colony  on  the  Adria- 
tic; and  its  army  consisted  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse, 
besideaselectbody  of  cavalry  called  Hip- 


parchi>  Literature  and  tbe  «rts  likewise 
flourished  here.  Archy  tas,  a  distinguish- 
ed philosopher  of  the  School, of  Pytha- 
goras, was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment about  four  hundred    years 
previous  to  the  Christian  era;  and  the 
Pythagorean  Sect,  who  had  been  cruelly 
treated  in  other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia, 
found  refuge  and  encouragement  here; 
while  the  first  Sculptors  and  Painters  of 
Greece  were  invited  to  this  City^  for  ihe 
purpose  of  embellishing  it  with  their 
works.    But  power,  wealth,  and  luxury, 
united  with  such  an  inordinate  love  of 
pleasure,  thai  tbe  number  of  annual  fes- 
tivals at  Tarentum  exceeded  that  of  the 
days  in  the  year,  at  length  proved  fatal 
to  the  Tarenlines,  who,  alike  enervated 
in  mind  and  body,  could  no  longer  cope 
wilb  their  enemies;  but  after  repeatedly 
calling  in  auxiliary  aid,  these  descen- 
dants of  Spartan  warriors  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  During  the  second  Punic 
war,  however,  the  Tarentihes  threw  off 
their  yoke  and  declared  for  Hannibal, 
opening  their  gates  to  his  forces,  and  se- 
conding his  efiorts  to  reduce  the  Roman 
garrison  which  defended  tbe  Citadel; 
but  such  was  tbe  strength  of  this  fortress 
that  it  withstood  every  attack;  and  when 
Hannibal  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  Tarentum,  ihe  town  was  sur- 
prised* captured,  and  sacked  by  Fabius 
Maximus,whose  booty  is  reported  to  have 
been  immense.  The  pictures  and  statues 
he  oblainedare  said  to  have  nearly  equal- 
led in  number  those  of  Syracuse ;  and 
among  them  was  a  colossal  bronze  sta- 
tue of  Hercules  by  Lysippus.  (*y    Strabo, 
from  whom  this  little  history  of  Taren- 
tum is  chiefly  derived,  goes  on  to  say 
that,  **  in  his  time,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  city  (that  which  stood  on  the 
Isthmus)  was  deserted ;  though  the  inha- 
bited part  still  formed  a  large  town." 
He  describes  tbe  inner  Port  as  being  ji 
hundred  stadia  in  circuit  (at  present  it 
is  considerably  more).    This  Port,  in  the 
part  of  its  basin  which  recedes  the  far- 
thestinland,forms,wlththeexterlorseay 
an  isthmHS,connecting  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  town  was  built  with  ihe  laod. 
He  adds,  <*  the  site  of  the  town  is  very 
low;  but  the  ground  rises  toward  Ihe 
Citadel.    The  circumference  of  Ibe  old 


(•}  Plutarch,  however,  «ays  that  Fabias  MaYirout  neilher  took  away  the  Picfnreft  nor  tbe 
Statues  of  the  (k>ds. 
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walls  Is  great.  Tbflt  part  of  the  town  si* 
lotted  near  the  mouth  of  the  Harbour, 
where  the  Citadel  stands,  is  yet  occu- 
pied: it  possesses  a  noble  Gymnasium, 
and  s  spacious  Forum  ornamented  with 
a  colossal  statue  of  Jore,infenor  in  size 
to  that  of  Bhodes  alone.  The  Citadel 
is  placed  between  the  Forum  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Harbour.'* 

Such  is  5trabo*s  account  or  Tarentum. 
From  modern  Travellers  we  learn  that 
this  celebrated  Grecian  City  contained, 
among  other  splendid  edifices,  a  Mu- 
seam,  a  Theatre,  a  Circus  Maximus,  a 
Prylaneum,  and  a  Temple  consecrated 
to  Neptune,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Tarentines. 

Contrary  to  Grecian  custom,  the  Dead, 
as  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  were  buried 
within  the  Wails  of  Tarentum. 

The  modern  Town,  which  occupies 
the  site  or  the  ancient  CHadel,  contains 
about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants.— 
Relics  oir  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  an- 
cient City  may  still  be  traced;  and  the 
Dnomo,  the  Cappelia  di  S.  Calaldo,  and 
the  Conrents  ofTeresiano  and  Alcanta> 
rino,  preserve  a  few  vestiges  of  anti* 
'  qiiity.    But    the    merciless    Saracens 
completed  at  Tarentum  the  work  of 
destruction    which    Fabius   Maximns 
began.    The  Port,  defended  by  the  Is- 
lands of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  anciently 
the  Ingula  Charada,  does  not  at  the 
present  moment  afford  safe  anchorage 
for  large  vessels,  but  serves  as  a  shelter 
for  fishing-boats,  which  are  seen  here 
in  considerable  numbers,  as  most  of  the 
labouring  Tarentines,  of  the  male  sex, 
are  fishermen;  for  the  Bay  still  abounds 
with  excellent  fish.   The  Pinnas  MarinaB 
are  found  in  very  largequantitieson  this 
shore;  and  gloves,  reputed  to  be  salu- 
tary in  rheumatic  complaints,  are  made 
with  the  beard  of  this  species  of  oyster. 
The  M urex,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
shell-fish,  may  becolleetedio  such  num- 
bers here,' that  the  women  make  them 
into  shell-work  pictures  for  sale.  The 
wool  and  scarlet  dye  of  Tarentum  were 
highly  appreciated  by  the  ancients,  and 
still  retain  their  reputation.  Tarentum 
gure  its  name  4o  the  immense  G«lf  in 
which  it  stands,  formerly  called  Tarsn- 
Unus  SinuMf  and  now  Golfo  di  Tarento. 
From  Tarentum  the  Via  Appia  goes 
to  MeBO^wrion,  whereit  is  divided  into 


two  branches;  one  leading  to  I^'^Wa.now 
Oria;  Seamnum,  ncfW  Latiano;  Jlfesso- 
pia,  now  Mesagna;  nnd  Brttnduttum^ 
now  Brindisi :  the  other  to  Man4uHef» 
which  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is 
famous  for  a  well,  the  water  in  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  always  maintained 
the  same  level,  whatever  quantity  was 
added  to,  or-taken  from  it;  jPorfus  Sa- 
etna,  now  Porto  Cesareo;  Neretum,  now 
Nardo,  and  once  a  Municipium;  Calli- 
polis,  now  Galllpoli,  and  once  a  Lace- 
demonian Colony ;  ill«f turn,  now  occu- 
pied by  theChnrchof  S.  Maria  dellaUzza; 
and  Veretum,  now  S.  Maria  di  Vereto, 

The  northern  branch  of  the  Via  Appia 
led  from  Beneventum  to  Forum  N<h 
vum,  nowBuonalbergo;  Equotutieutt 
now  Castet  Franco;  Aquilonis,  now  Buc- 
culo  di  Troja ;  jSciBj  now  Troja ;  JET^n- 
dofito,  now  Ordona,  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  east  otjEem,  and  once  a  Roman 
Colony;  Cemunilia,  now  Cerignola; 
and  Canttstnm,  now  Canosa,  where  the 
Via  Appia  is  met  by  tbe  Via  Egnatia, 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  now 
Ofanto,  and  about  midway  between  Ve- 
nustaand  tbe  Adriatic,  stood  Canusftftn, 
which  appears  to  have  existed  long  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  Report 
ascribes  its  origin  to  Biomed;  and  that 
it  was  a  very  ancient  Grecian  settlement 
is  certain.  Us  Walls,  vestiges  of  which 
may  still  be  discovered,  embraced  a 
circumference  of  sixteen  miles;  and  the 
splendid  remains  of  antiquity  found 
among  its  rains  would  alone  prove  its 
Grecian  origin,  were  not  that  fact  esta- 
blished by  its  coins.  Millingen  seems  to 
think  the  ancient  pottery  of  Canosa  far 
superior,  in  beauty  and  size,  to  that 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  tombs  of 
other  ancient  Greek  cities :  and  accord- 
ing to  the  best-supported  opinions,  this 
Town  and  that  of  Argyrippa,  likewise 
called  Arpi^  were  the  two  oldest  and 
largest  Grecian  Colonies  in  ancient 
Italy.  Canutium  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  history  as  having  submitted 
to  the  Consuls  toward  the  close  of  the 
Samnite  war.  It  is  likewise  mentioned 
thatCofUMiMm  opened  her  gates  to  the 
Romans  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter 
at  Camnm  ;  and  Livy  records  the  gene- 
rous treatment  they  received  on  that 
occasion  from  Busa,  a  wealthy  Lady  of 
this  City.    Frontinos  speaks  of  Cawn^^ 
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iium  as  a  Roman  Colony;  but  <loes  not 
say  wben  it  was  colonised.  Adrian  cer- 
tainly sent  a  Colony  thither;  and  likewise 
proearedfor  the  inhabitants  a  supply  of 
good  water,  which,  according  to  Horace, 
they  much  required. 

The  celebrated  Town  of  Canna  was 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Canu- 
sium,  toward  the  sea«  and  near  the 
Aufidus,  a  navigable  river.  Polybius 
says  this  town  had  been  destroyed  the 
year  previous  to  the  battle ;  but  its  ci- 
tadel was  preserved ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal 
gave  the  Romans. great  uneasiness,  as  it 
commanded  the  adjacent  country,  and 
was  moreover  their  principal  southern 
.depdt  o(  stores  and  provisions  for  the 
approaching  campaign.  The  field  of 
battle  lay  between  Canna  and  the 
Aufidus,  on  which  river  the  Roman 
army  rested  its  right  wing,  whilst,  it 
flanked  that  of  the  Carthaginians  on 
their  left :  the  former  also  fronted  the 
south :  the  latter  had  Canutium'm  their 
rear,  and  likewise  the  chain  of  Mount 
Yultur,  from  which  the  wind  called  vul- 
turnus  blew  with  great  and  distressing 
violence  in  the  face  of  their  adversaries; 
an  aecideni  by  which  the  master-mind 
•f  Hannibal  well  knew  how  to  profit. 
These  plains,  which  were  dyed  with 
Roman  blood,  are  reported  to  have 
been  previously  known  by  the  appella- 
tion otCampi  Dwmediti  and  the  Ver- 
gellus,  a  rivulet  which  crossed  the  field 
of  battle,  is  said  to  have  been  choked 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans. 

Beyond  Canuiium  were  Rubi^  now 
Ruvo,  and  Butuntum,  now  Bitonto. 
Hence  one  branch  of  the  Via  Effnatiu 
goes  to  Barium,  now  Bari,  and  another 
branch  to  Cmlia,  now  Ceglte,  and  Axe- 
ttttii?,now  Rotlgliano;  thence  proceed- 
ing to  Norha,  now  Conversano,  and 
Egnatia,  which  gave  its  name  to  this 
Consular  Way.  Barium,  a  sea-port  on 
the  Adriatic  h.  mentioned  by  Horace 
in  his  journey  to  Brituduaium;  and 
Tacitus  speaks  of  it  as  a  Municipium. 
The  modern  Town  is  large; its  ancient 
fortifications  merit  notice;  its  Theatre 
is  handsome;  and  the  snrrounding 
country  aboimds  with  olives,  alnonds, 
a«d  saffcon.  Egnaiia  is  celebrated  by 
Pliny  for  «  stone  which  was  said  to  pos- 
fitsB  the  property  of  setting  fire  to  wood 


that  was  placed  upon  it ;  and  this  pro^- 
digy  seems  to  have  afforded  great 
amusement  to  Horace.  The  ruins  of 
Egnatia  may  be  seen  near  Torre  d'A- 
gnazzo,and  the  Town  ofMonopoK.  From 
Egnatia  the  next  station  is  ad  Deci- 
mum;  the  neit  to  that  adSpelunca$, 
now  Grotta  Rosa ;  and  the  third  Brun- 
dusium,  now  Brindisi. 

Strabo  reports  that  Brundusium  was 
already  in  existence,  and  under  the  go- 
vernment of  its  own  princes,  when  the 
Lacedaemonian  Colony,  led  by  Phalan- 
thus,  arrived  on  tbe  Adriatic  shore.  The 
antiquity  of  this  city  is  therefore  un- 
questionable. By  the  Greeks  it  was 
called  Bpevreacov,  a  word  wbich,.in  the 
Illessapian  language,  signified  a  stag's 
head;  and  this  name  seems  to  have 
been  given  from  the  resemblance  which 
the  shape  of  its  harbours  and  creeks 
bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal.  The 
advantageous  situation  of  the  harbour  of 
Brundusium,  for  communicating  with 
the  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  rendered 
It  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  aformi< 
dable  rivalto  Tarentum;  but,  being 
unable  to  withstand  the  power  of  Rome, 
it  received  a  Roman  Colony,  a.  u.  c.  ' 
508;  from  which  period  ttie  prosperity 
of  this  port  increased  with  that  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Its  Harbour  was  safer 
than  thi;  Tarentine  Port;  the  latter  not 
being  free  from  shoals;;  and  as  large 
Roman  fleetswerecontinually  stationed 
at  Brundusium,  for  the  conveyance  of  j 
troops  to  Greece  and  Asia,  it  became  i 
a  thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting 
those  countries.  During  the  contest 
between  Pompey  and  C«$ar,  the  former 
was  blockaded  ther&,  till  the  retarn  of 
his  fleet  from  the  opposite  coast  enabled 
him  to  escape:  and  from  Caesar  we  learn 
that,in  his  time, ^rundustum possessed 
two  Harbours,  communicating  by  a 
very  narrow  channel.  The  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  diffe- 
rences which  existed  between  Augustus 
and  Antony  was  held  at  Bmndu$ium^ 
and  among  the  commissioDers  appoint- 
ed by  the  former  was  Mecsenas,  whom 
Horace  accompanied  on  his  Journey. 
The  modern  Town  contains  about  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  Castle,  and 
relics  of  Ancient  Walls.  Wine,  like  that 
of  Cyprus,  is  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  olives  are  indigenoui  to 
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Hie  soil;  bot  the  air  is  Teryunwhole- 
S6me.(()  A  few  miles  Trom  Brundutium 
stood  Valetiu'fn;  roios  of  which  place 
are  said  to  be  discoTerable  aboat  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  eight  frooi 
Brundusium.  Ijeece,  situated  about  sii 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  yery  aocient  Town  of  Lupitf,  one  of 
the  stations  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  Near 
thtsiown  stood  JRAudt(p,  celebratedfor 
haTing  given  birth  to  Ennius,  and  re- 
puted by  Straboto  havebeen  of  Grecian 
origin.  Its  site  is  now  called  Ruge« 
where  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings 
may,  according  to  report,  be  yet  disco- 
vered. The  neit  place  of  consequence 
on  this  road  was  Hydrus,  or  Hydrun- 
tttiii,  now  called  Otranlo.  It  it  said  to 
have  been  a  Cretan  Colony ;  and  was 
deemed  by  the  ancients  the  nearest 
point  of  italj  to  Greece :  which  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  led  Pyrrhus  to  form 
the  extravagant  project  of  uniting  the 
two  coasts  by  a  bridge  thrown  across 
from  Hydruntum  to  Apollonia.  In 
Strabo's  time  the  town  of  Hydruntum 
was  small;  but  the  Harbour  was  still  frc- 
qoented.  The  little  river  Idro,  which 
rons  close  to  Otranto,  was  formerly 
called  the  Hydrus.  The  next  Station  to 
Otranto  was  Castrum  Minerva,  now 
r^stro;  and  the  last  Vepetum,  where 
this  road  meets  the  Via  Appia, 

The  Golf  of  Tarento  contained  on  its 
shores  foar  large  Grecian  Colonies  be> 
side  rarenfum;  these  were  Metapon- 
turn,  Heraclea,  Siris^  and  Sybaris. 

Metapotitum  was  a  very  powerful 
colony.  Its-original  name  is  supposed 
lo  have  been  Metabum,  derived  from 
Metahu9,  a  hero  to  whom  divine  ho- 
iioors  were  paid.  Its  original  founders 
are  unknown;  though  report  ascribes 
Ms  existence  to  a  band  of  Pylians  on 
their  return  from  Troy.  This  Colony,  in 
eonseqaence  of  its  attention  to  agri- 
culture, became  so  prosperous  that  It 
was  able  to  offer  golden  sheaves(«)  to 
the  Oracle  of  Delphi.  Homer  is  sup- 
posed to  notice  itin  the  Odysaey, under 
the  name  of  Alyba,  The  original  Town, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  desert- 
ed, when  a  colony  of  Achasans,  invited 
by  the  Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast 

(•)  The  ancirm  road  tvova  Terracina  to 
Bnuidiisiani  is  now  carrozzabile;  and  fh)ra 
Brundnsinm  to  Corfu  the  passagt^  is  usually 
made  in  twelve  hours. 


and  took  possession  of  the  Town; 
which,  thenceforth,  assumed  the  name 
of  Metapontum.  Pythagoras  was  held 
in  high  estimation  by  the  Metapontini, 
among  whom  he  Is  supposed  to  have 
resided  for  many  years;  and  after  his 
death  the  house  he  lived  in  was  con- 
verted into  a  temple,  and  consecrated  to 
Ceres.  JIf etaponfum  retained  its  inde-  < 
pendence  when  Alexander  of  Epirus 
passed  over  into  Italy,  though  it  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans  on  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus.  It  revolted  in  favour 
of  Hannibal  after  his  victory  at  Canntt; 
but  was  soon  recovered  by  the  Romans ; 
though  It  appears  to  have  been  again 
in  the  hands  of  Hannibal  during  the 
war.  Pausanias  mentions  this  city  as 
being  in  his  time  reduced  to  ruins; 
adding,  that  nothing  remained  but  the 
Walls  and  Theatre :  considerable  ves- 
tiges of  these  ruins  may,  however,  still 
be  traced  near  the  station  called  Torre 
di  Mare,  on  the  coast. 

Heraclea  was  founded  by  the  Taren- 
tinesafter  the  destruction  of  theaoeieni 
city  of  Stn'f ,  and  is  celebrated  in  history 
for  being  the  seat  of  the  general  council 
of  the  Greek  States.  Antiquaries  flx  the 
site  of  this  town  at  Polichoro,  about 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aeiris,  now  the  Agri,  where  consider- 
able remains  are  yet  visible.  Some  very 
curious  ancient  bronze  Tables  were 
found  near  Heraclea*  • 

Siris,  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  the  Sinno,  was 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
Trojan  Colony,  which  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  some  Ionians,who  took  the 
Town  by  force  of  arms,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Poliaum,  Siris  is  repre- 
sented by  AthensBus  as  rivalling  the 
Sybarites  in  afllufince  and  luxury. 
These  cities,  about  540  years  a.  c,  had 
reached  the  suqamitof  their  prosperity; 
and  shortly  afterwards  Siris  was  nearly 
destroyed  in  a  war  with  its  neighbours. 
Finally  it  became  the  Port  o( Heraclea; 
but  no  vestiges  of  this  Port  remain. 

5y5arts,,situated  between  the  river  of 
the  same  name  and  the  Cratbis,  was 
founded ,  according  to  tradition;  by  the 
people  of  TroBzene,  not  long  after  the 

(>)  The  Greek  words  are  ^/po^xp^'ovv. 
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,9lege  of  Troy:  but  these  adventurers 
were  subsequently  joined  by  a  more  nu- 
merous Colony  of  Ach«ans,  about  the 
year  720  a.  c.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
this  celebrated  Republic ,  which  held 
dominion  over  four  neighbouring  states 
and  twenty-five  fortresses,  was,  accord- 
ing to  report,  uncommonly  rapid;  and 
Sybaris,  its  capital,  is  supposed  to  have 
extended  fifty   stadia  (upward  of  six 
miles)  along  the  Crathis;  and  to  have 
possessed  a  population  of  three  hundred 
thousand  persons.  The  accounts  we  are 
furnished  with,  by  history,  of  the  opu- 
lence and  luxury  of  the  Sybarites,  is 
mostextraordinary.  It  was  forbidden  by 
law  to  exercise  in  the  City  any  trade  or 
craft  the  practice  of  which  was  attended 
with  noise,  lest  the  sleep  of  the  inha- 
bitants might  be  disturbed :  and  for  the 
same  reason  an   edict  was  enforced 
against  the  breeding  of  cocks.    Great 
encouragement  was  given  to  those  who 
discovered  any  new  refinement  in  lux- 
ury.   Fishermen  and  dyers  of  scarlet 
were  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
duties  and  taxes.    A  crown  of  gold  was 
given  to  tho^e  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  sumptuousness  of  their 
entertainments ;  and  their  names  were 
proclaimed  by  heralds  as  public  bene- 
factors. Ladies  were  admitted  to  ban- 
quets, and  received  invitations  a  year 
in  advance,  that  they  might  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  provide  themselves  with 
dresses  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Their 
robes  were  usually  made  of  the  finest 
Milesian  wool,  dyed  scarlet  or  saffron 
colour;  and  one  of  these  robes  was  sold 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to  theCartha- 
ginians    for  a  hundred    and    twenty 
talents;  above  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  Sybarites  were  so  cautious 
never  to  expose  themselves  to  the  sun, 
that  when  they  retired  from  the  Town 
to  their  country  Villas,  the  road  was 
covered   with  an    awning  :   and  the 
journey  which  might  easily  have  been 
accomplished  in  one  day  was  the  work 
of  three.(0  Vapour-baths  are  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  at  Syharis,  One 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  this  colony, 
Smindyrides  by  name,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  the  most.luxnriotisof  men,  is 
said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
thousand  cooks  and  fowlers  when  he 


went  to  Sicy  on,  as  suitor  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  that  city;  and  it  is 
likewise  said  that  he  far  surpassed  the 
Prince  and  all  his  court  in  magnificence 
and  splendoin*.  The  Sybarites  are  sup- 
posed to  have  founded  Lout  and  Sei- 
drus.  But  their  prosperity  was  tran- 
sient; for  an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure 
rendered  them  so  effeminate,  that  they 
became  a  prey  to  all    their  enemies, 
and   were    completely    subdued  and 
driven  from  their  capital,  by  the  Cro- 
tonialsB,  about  510  years  A.  c.    As  (he 
destruction  of  Syban's was  nccompllsb- 
ed  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Crathis 
into  the  Town,  and  overwhelming  it 
with  the  inundation,  no  ruins  remain 
to  guide  us  respecting  its  site;  though 
Swinburne  was  of  opinion  that  he  had 
discovered  some  vestiges  of  this  City 
about  three  miles  from  the  coast.  A 
colony  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Magna 
Grecia,  about  fifty-five  years  after  the  , 
destruction  of  SyhaHs,  erected  a  new 
town  which  they  called  Thurii,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  former  site; 
and  with  this  new  Colony   came  two 
celebrated    persons,    Herodotus   and 
Lysias  the  orator.  About  one  hundred 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Ttiurii,  it 
received  a  Roman  Colony,  and  took  the 
name  of  Copia,    TkurH  was  Dirther 
from  tlie  sea  than  Syhan$,  and  pro- 
bably stood  between  the  site  of  that  city 
and  Terra  Nova. 

EXCURSION,   BY  WATEH,  TO  SORRKKTO. 

Sorrento,  anciently  called  Syrenium, 
from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
was,  according  to  tradition,  founded  by 
Ulysses;  though  it  more  probably  de- 
rived its  existence  from  a  band  of  Phoe- 
nician adventurers,  it  was  colonised  by 
Augustus ;  but  must  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  consequence  in  mneh 
earlier  times,  as  it  gave  its  name  to  the 
Promontory  which  closes  the  Bay  of 
Nai)les  to  the  south-west.  It  is  between 
five  and  six  leagues  distant  from  Naples; 
and  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  Ray,  near 
the  ancient  jEquana,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Domitiana  new  called  £qw,  and 
not  far  from  Vico,  the  ancient  ytctit 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  and  return  the 
same  day  should.set.  out  from  Naplci 


('}  These  particulars  arc  given  oa  the  authority  cf  AtUeii($us. 
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very  early  lo  the  moroiog ;  U  being  re- 
qoisite  to  allow  four  hours  for  rowing 
to  SorreDtOy  or  any  other  part  or  the 
Piano,  three  for  refreshing  (be  boatnieD, 
and  four  for  returning.  This  exeursion 
may  be  made  by  land,  ihroiigh  Castella- 
mare,  and  Vico;  but,  from  the  former 
place  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Piano  dt  Sorrento,  a  distance  of  about 
sii  miles,  there  is  only  a  mule-road, 
nothing,  however,  can  be  more  pictu- 
resque than  the  views  this  road  exhibits; 
and  with  good  mulesand  careful  guides, 
or  experienced  Portantini,  no  risk  is 
incurred  by  passing  it.(') 

A  good  carriajge-road,  now  making, 
will  be  in  a  short  time  finished. 

The  town    of  Sorrento  is  provided 
with  an  excellent  Inn,  formerly  the  Pa- 
lazzo Hastrolili;  and  now  (1836)  called 
the  Mdtel  des  Sirenes.    The  present 
( wner  is  a  remarkably  good  Cook;  and 
gives   satisfaction   to  bis  employers. 
Sorrento  likewise  possesses  other  Inns, 
namely;  the  Quatre  A'oltons-the  Parigi 
-^llld  the  Hotel  des  ArtiUes—hul  they 
are  not  comfortably  furnished.    About 
half  a  mile  from  Sorrento  Is 'a  good 
Hotel  called  The  Vittoria,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Guardata  family ; 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  dis- 
tant is  another  Hotel,  once  the  Jesuits* 
Convent,  but  now  denominated  The 
€ocumellay\n  consequence  of  a  lustra  I 
vase  which  once  belonged  to  aSorren  tine 
'  Temple.  11  now  stands  close  to  the  Well 
Id  the  court-yard  of  the  Inn  ;  and  «^s 
called  Cocumella  from  a  patois  word 
which  is  said  to  mean  Aqua  lustrale.  This 
last-named  Inn  is  a  good  one ;  though 
not  so  well  furnished  as  the  H6tel  des 
Sirenes  ,  but  either  as  a  summer  or  a 
winter  residence  it  may  be  recommend- 
ed.    A  neighbouring   Lodging-house, 
kept  by   Donna  Marianna  GtMrra- 
«mo/at  S.  Ptetro  a  Mela,  furnishes  clean 
beds  by  thf  night ;  as  does  another 
neighbouring  Lodging-house,  kept  by 

(0  The  usual  price  given  for  Porfantini^ 
I  from  Castellamare  to  Sorrento,  is  firom  eight 
!    to  ten  carlini  per  num. 

(s)  Tbaeydideft  asserts,  thaithe  Aborigines 
of  one  part  oif  Sieiiy  were  gigantio  Canni- 
bO^  called  LaestrygOQea  and  Cyclops.  We 
learn  from  other  aocieot  writers,  that  some 
of  theaeGiants  inhabited  the  Shores  of  Magna 
Crascia;  and  Homer  says  they  stretched  to 
Caieta. 


Donna  Poreiu  Cesaro*  at  S.  Agnello. 
Syrentom,  in  the  days  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
more  extensive  than  Neapolis  :  but, 
during  the  year  79,  when  the  waters  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  retreated  from  the 
walls  of  Pompeii,  they  seem  to  have  en- 
croached on  the  Siren  shore;  de- 
stroying a  magnificent  Quay,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Town  ofSyreotumto 
the  base  of  a  Cliff  crowned  by  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres;  and  ruining  all  the  conti- 
guous public  edifices.  The  Corridore 
and  Temples  (delved  in  a  €li(T  situated 
beneath  the  Cocumella),  which  are  call- 
ed, by  tradition,  the  Caves  of  Ulysses, 
and  supposed,  subsequently  to  his  cir- 
cuitous voyage,  to  have  been  consecrat- 
ed to  the  Syrens,  remain,  however, 
nearly  perfect,  respecting  their  shape, 
though  stripped  of  all  their  decora- 
tions. The  Entrance,  from  the  sea,  to 
these  Caves,  resembles  the  description 
given,  by  Homer,  of  the  abode  of  the 
Giant-Shepherd,  Polyphemus:  even  the 
very  Landing-place  may  be  figured  as 
the  enormous  Rock,  with  which  he 
closed  his  den.  Moreover,there  certainly 
did  exist,  at  some  remote  period,  on  the 
Sorrentine  Shore,  a  Race  of  Giants:  for 
in  ancient  Tombs,  discovered  here. 
Skeletons  upward  of  eight  feet  long 
have  been  found,  with  skulls  proportiou- 
ably  large :  («)  and  as  Capri  answers  to 
Homer*s  description  of  the  Island  called 
(by  his  Commentators)  LachsBa,  (3)— as 
it  seems,  judging  from  Virgil,  Statius, 
and  Tacitus,  to  have  been  uninhabited 
in  Homer*s  days, — and  as  it  possesses, 
on  its  south-eastern  shore,  a  Harbour, 
where  Tiberius  kept  a  Squadron  to  guard 
bis  person,  probably  Homer  meant  to 
describe  Ulysses  as  having  (after  be 
quitted  the  ^olian  I§les  the  second 
time)  anchored  at  Capreae,  and  left  his 
fleet  there;  proceeding  himself,  with 
one  vessel  only,  to  the  Promontory  of 
Surrentum;  encountering,  on  that  coast, 

(3)  '•  Opposed  to  the  Cyclopean  coasts  there  lay 
An  I*le,  vboce  hilU  tb«ir  subjecrSelda  siirvey ; 
lu  oameLacliKa,  crown'd  witli  many  a  yrove. 
Where  savoge  goats,  through  pathless  thickets,  rove. 
No  needy  mortals  here,  -with  hunger  bold, 
Or  venturous  hunters,  tliroogb  the  wintry  cold,    ' 
PufMM  tbetr  fliglit;  but  leave  tbem  safe  to  bound 
From  hill  to  bill,  c^cr  all  the  deacrt  ground." 

OdytSfT,  Book  I\. 
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Polyphemus ;  thence  sailing  to  the 
country  of  the  I^strigoiies,  near  Gaieta ; 
and  arter  the  destruction  of  bis  vessels, 
by  those  savages,  gaining,  with  one 
bark  alone,  Madu,  the  Realm  of  Circe. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  interior  or 
these  Caves,  judging  by  their  present 
appearance,  are  more  probably  the 
scene  whence  Virgil  borrowed  images 
for  his  Tartarus,  than  is  the  Grotto  of  the 
Cumsean  Sibyl.  (>)  On  the  Strand,  to  the 
right  of  these  Caves,  are  remains  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  Silicer- 
nium :  and  farther  to  the  right,  at  the 
brink  of  a  Cliff  near  the  Capuchin  Con- 
vent, are  vestiges  of  a  Columbarium, 
On  a  Cliff,  to  the  left  of  the  Temples  of 
the  Sirens,  are  the  Substructions  of  the 
immense  and  magnificent  Temple  of 
Ceres,  which  once  adorned  this  coast, 
and  gave  her  name  to  what  is  now  de- 
nominated the  Promontory  of  Sor-rento: 
and  on  the  Strand,  beneath  this  Temple, 
pieces  of  a  composition,  called  Sor- 
rento Stone,  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ally made  part  of  the  incrustations  of 
the  Temple,  are  frequently  found.  The 
colour  of  the  composition  is  blue;  some 
pieces  being  opaque,  others  transpa- 
rent. Emeralds,  and  white  Cornelians, 
are  likewise  found  on  the  Sorrentine 
Shore ;  and  Persona  wishing  to  examine 
the  Substructions  of  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  should  seek  for  them  on  the 
Cliff,  under  the  Yittoria  Hotel;  near 
which  an  extensive  range  of  Arches, 
Chambers,  and  Reticulated  Brickwork, 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Edifice,  may 
still  be  seen :  and  in  the  Kitchen  of  the 
Villa  is  an  ancient  Well,  communicat- 
ing, by  means  of  a  subterranean  Aque- 
duct, with  the  celebrated  Greek  Piscinse 
which  supply  the  Town  and  Piano  of 
Sorrento  with  water.  Splendid  Columns 
of  Cipollino,  and  various  other  archi- 
tectural decorations,  have  been  fouAd 
within  the  precincts  of  this  Temple. 
On  the  side  of  the  ancient  Quay,  now 
inundated  by  the  sea,  and  close  to  the 

(')  The  descent  through  these  Caves  to  the 
sea  has  been  lately  walled  up,  by  order  of 
the  Neapolitan  Government :  a  circumstance 
much  to  be  lamentt'd ;  as  this  is  by  far  the 
best  Laaditag-plaoe  in  the  Piano;  and  like- 
wige  the  most  convenient  Bathing-plaee. 

(«)  .£olus,  who  reigned  over  the  ifiolise, 
now  called  the  Lipari  Islands,  had  several 
descendants,  all  of  whom  were  famed  for 


Marina  Piccola  di  Sorrento,  stands  a 
Pile  of  ancient  Brickwork ;  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  a  Monument 
erected  by  the  Sorrentines  to  the  me- 
mory of  Lyparus,  a  foreign  prince,  who 
resided  among  them,  and  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  their  country.  (*)  Be- 
tween the  Marina  Piccola  and  the  Ma- 
rina Grande  di  Sorrento,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Grecian  Arch,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Entrance  to  the  Gella  of  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  Neptune :  the  Cella 
is  entire,  its  incrustations  excepted; 
and  ancient  Corridors,  nearly  perfect, 
lead  down  from  a  Cliff  at  Sorrento  (on 
which  stands  the  Palazzo  Mastrolili)  to 
the  interior  of  this  Temple.  Proximate 
to  the  above-named  Grecian  Arch,  on 
the  Strand,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
in  the  sea,  are  huge  Masses  of  ancient 
Stonework  and  Brickwork,  which  evi- 
dently made  part  of  the  temple,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  Corridor,  nearly  per- 
fect, although  half  filled  with  water,  and 
leading  toalarge,circular,  well-preserv- 
ed ancient  Bath,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  boat,  may  be  seen,  through  a  Chasm 
in  the  Cliff,  and  is  said  to  contain  Paint- 
ings. Beyond  this  Bath  is  another,  of 
a  quadrilateral  form,  uncommonly 
large,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  a  Temple 
consecrated  to  Venus.  It  is  practicable 
to  enter,  and  row  round  this  bath,  in  a 
small  boat.  To  the  left  of  the  Town, 
and  at  the  point  of  the  Promontory  of 
Sorrento,  on  a  Rock  considerably  un- 
dermined and  worn  away  by  the  sea, 
are  remains  of  a  quadrilateral  Edifice  of 
Reticulated  Brickwork,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Temple  consecrated  to 
Hercules,  Large  Masses  of  the  Opus 
Retlculatum,  some  of  -which  are  near- 
ly covered  with  water,  a  Terrace  with 
its  original  Pavement  remaining,  and 
Corridors  stuccoed,  and  in  one  part 
painted  with  the  Tyrian  purple,  so  pre- 
valent at  Pompeii,  (3)  is  all  now  disco- 
verable of  this  Temple ;  on  the  ascent 

good  qualities;  and  Lyparus  might,  perhaps. 

be  one  of  them. 
(3)  So  partial  were  the  Aneienu  to  Ms  eo- 

lour^that  even  their  galleys  ditpUiyed  it: 

for,  in  theOdyssey^  where  Lachaa  to  mea- 

tioaed,  weread— 
^*  And  tiaere,  no  vt$ael  with  TcnnjUoa  prorr. 
Or  iMrk  of  trafiOr,  glides  from  sttore  to  sbm*,** 
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behind  whicli  are  interesting  traces  of 
the  Villa  tif  V^dins  Pollio :  namely, 
remains  of  a  Bridge;  two  salt-water  Re- 
servoirs for  fisbes>  in  one  of  wliich  is  a 
rill  of  spring  water;  a  Kitchen  with  its 
Stoves  and  Fire-place  quite  perfect;  se- 
veral adjoining  Rooms,  probably  Offices 
for  Servants;  Pavements  of  ancient 
stoeco;  and  Walls  of  the  OpusReticu- 
latum.  The  Reservoir  into  which  flows 
the  rHl  of  spring  water  was  probably 
devoted  to  a  species  of  fish,  already 
mentioned,  called  the  Moruna,  and  sup- 
posed to  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  fresh 
and  salt-water.  It  is  said  that  when 
Augustus  was  feasting  with  Vedius  IM- 
4io  in  this  Villa,  a  Slave  broke,  by  acci- 
dent, a  crystal  vase,  belonging  to  a  cost- 
ly set ;  upon  which  Pollio  condemned 
him  to  be  thrown  into  the  Reservoir, 
and  become  food  for  the  fishes:  but  Au- 
gustus, indignant  at  this  cruel  order, 
forbade  its  execution;  likewise  com- 
manding the  whole  set  of  crystal  to  be 
broken,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the 
Reservoir,  to  be  rendered  useless.  (•) 
In  a  Cove  beyond  the  villa  of  Pollio,  are 
considerable  vestiges  of  anctenf  Arches, 
Corridors,  etc.  now  called  Portiglione ; 
perhaps  a-corruptii^n  of  the  words  iVifif  a, 
9nd  Leone;  for  these  Arches,  according 
to  the  present  appearance  of  the  Ruins, 
may  probably  have  been  entrances  to 
Caves  bejongiugtoan  Amphitheatre,  and 
consequently  appropriated  to  lions  and 
other  wild  beasts.  The  ascent  from  the 
<love  to  the  Ruins  above  the  Arches 
4)eing  steep  and  dangerous,  it  is  ad- 
visable, after  having  viewed  the  Arches 
from  the  Gove,  to  row  to  the  Marina  di 
Paola  (situated  between  the  Cove  and 
the  Villa  of  PoHio),  landing  there,  and 
then  walking  to  the  Cliff  (immediately 
^ove  the  Cove),  where  in  a  Farm  be- 
tooglng  to  Don  Salvatore  di  Turris,  are 
Ruins  which  evidently  communicated 
with  those  below,  called  Portiglione. 
The  shape  of  these  Ruins,  and  the  Arches 
still  visible  in  that  part  nearest  to 
the  Cove,  seem  to  announce  an  Ampbi- 
theaire;  and  behind  these  Ruins  are 
considerable  remains  of  Walls  of  reti- 
culated Brickwork,  whieh»  judging  by 

(<)  This  Reservoir  appears  to  have  been 
inrposeiy  destroyed. 

(*)  "Alta  procelloso  speailafnr  verliee 
Mlas.**  —  See  Sbi«c%,  Epist.  Ixxvu. :  and 
Slum,  V.2I7. 


their  form,  appear 'to  have  enclosed  a 
Circus  t  and  in  this  enclosure  a  fine  Co- 
lumn of  marble,  probably  used  instead 
of  an  obelisk,  was,  not  long  since,  dis- 
covered. It  seems  likely  that  ihe  Am- 
phitheatre and  Circus,  ifsuch  they  were, 
might  have  been  common  to  (he  inha- 
bitants of  Syrentom  and  Massa;  as  the 
former  Town  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended nearly  to  the  Villa  of  Pollio,  and 
the  latter  Town  (of  great  celebrity  in 
ancient  days)  is  not  far  distant  from 
Portiglione.  Beyond  this  Cove,  on  a 
height  now  called  Punta  delta  Campa- 
nella,  but  anciently  denominaled  Sur- 
rentinum  Promontorium,  and  likewise 
Atheneum,  stood  a  Temple  consecrated 
to  Minerva,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Se- 
neca and  Strabo,  (*)  built  by  Ulysses ;  (J. 
but  this  Temple,  another  con  serrated  to 
Apollo,  which  stood  on  the  same  Pro- 
montory, and  several  more  Temples, 
mentioned  by  classic  writers,  as  having 
4»nce  adorned  the  Sorrentine  coast,  are 
now  levelled  with  the  soil,  or  engulfed 
by  the  sea. 

The  Town  of  Sorrento  has  suffered  so 
severely  from  earthquakes,  war, and  ra- 
pine, that  fewof  its  antiquities  remain  : 
It  was,  however,  not  long  since,  embel- 
lished with  one  of  the  finest  Egyptian  Sta- 
tues extant;  but  all  the  upper  part  has 
been  purloined;  and  little  Is  now  to  be 
seen  except  the  pedestal;  one  large  frag- 
ment of  which  was  found,  during  the 
year  1834,  in  a  buildingopposileto  the 
spot  where  the   broken   pedestal   re- 
mains.   This  fragment  is  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  denoting  thatOsirei,  Ihe 
Father  of  Sesostris,  and  the  Sovereign 
represented  by  the  Statue,  reigned  over 
an  obedient  people.    The  hieroglyphics 
in  question  are  particularly  deep,  and' 
well  cut;  and  the  Tomb  of  Osirei,  when 
opened  by  Belzoni  at  Thebes,  was  found 
to  be  the  most  magnifioent  there. 

We  have  no  record  respecting  the 
time  when  the  Statue  of  Osirei  was 
brought  to  Sorrento.  An  Inscription, 
at  the  Piano  Gate,  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
and  another  in  honour  of  Antoninus 
Plus  (both  nearly  obliterated),  another 
under  the  Portico  of  the  Church  of 

(3)  Temples  oonsecraled  to  celestial  di- 
vinities were  wnally  built  on  lofty  emi- 
nences by  the  Greeks,  who  thought  it  a 
duty  to  place  than  as  near  as  possible  to 
Olympus. 
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8.  Antobino,  mentiening  a  Temple  de- 
dicated to  Venus;  Columns.  Sarcophagi, 
and  Altars,  may  still  be  found  here,  c) 
Ancient  Bassi-rllievi  of  Dolphins,  the 
emblems  (as  before  observed)  of  a  ma- 
ritime people,  ornament  some  of  the 
Fountains.  A  small  part  of  the  Exte- 
rior Wall  of  tke  Pantheon  is  disco- 
verable on  the  outside  of  the  Church  of 
6.  Bacolo;  and  fired  in  the  Walls  of  an 
Archway,  leading  to  the  Cathedral,  are 
Bassi-rilieyi,  much  injured  by  time,  but 
very  beautiful.  The  Cathedral  evident- 
ly stands  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Temple,  the  Court  of  which  reoMins: 
the  Door-case  of  tbe  principal  Entrance 
to  this  Church  is  composed  of  Parian 
marble  finely  worked,  and  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Apollo;  and  the  superb 
Basso-riiievo  above  this  splendid  Door- 
case exhibits  Gryphons  and  Acanthus 
Leaves,  and  likewise  belonged  origin- 
ally to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  ;  as  did 
the  Door-case  of  one  of  the  lateral  En- 
trances to  the  Church,  and  some  of  its 
Ulterior  ornaments. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Palace  contains 
two  fine  Grecian  Bassi-rilievi,  represent* 
ing  the  Battle  of  the  Amazons;  a  Crosier 
of  Corinthian  brass,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  very  first  that  were 
made;  and,  in  the  Garden,  a  beautiful 
Greek  Yase,  probably  designed  to  con- 
tain the  Aqualustrale  ot  tike  Anc\enis, 
Beyond  the  Piano  Gate,  in  a  Street  de- 
nominated TheBorgo,  are  Antiquities 
which  deserve  especial  notice,  namely, 
the  Greek  Piscina,  repaired  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius  in  Ibe  year  160,  and  still  quite 
perfect.  Here  are  a  considerable  number 
of  Wells,  apparently  intended  to  ven- 
tilate this  immense  Reservoir, , which 
now,  as  in  times  past,  supplies  the  Town 
of  Sorrento  and  its  Piano  with  excel- 
lent purified  water,  brought  through  an 
Aqueduct  from  the   Apennine.     The 

(<)  Fixed  to  an  ouUide  Wall  of  the  Church 
of  Sauf  ADlonioo  (tbe  Patron  Saint  of  Sor- 
rento) 18  one  of  the  ancient  Parian  Marble 
Vases  which  held  purifying  Wai«". 

{>)  The  Garden  of  the  Villa  Pisani,  in  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento,  contains  a  Myrtle-tree, 
the  stem  of  which  is  seven  palmi  and  a  half 
in  circamferehce. 

(})  A  Masseria  is  an  enclosure  contaiaiog 
orange,  lemon,  and  olive  trees,  cows,  poul- 
try, a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  farm-house, 
in  which  siik-worms  are  usually  reared. 


Arches  Of  the  Reservoir  aire  ao  skilfully 
constructed  as  to  support  a  large  Gar- 
d«n,  which  contains  the  loftiest  Orange- 
Trees  in  the  whole  Piano :  and  adjoining 
this  Garden  are  other  Wells,  apparently 
intended  to  ventilate  the  Reservoir,  to- 
gether with  considerable  remains  of  a 
Crypto  Pontieus,  and  a  Structure  which 
reeemhleda  Naumaehia,  till  filled  with 
earth,   and  planted  with  vegetables. 
Farther  on,  in  the  way  to  the  Village  of 
S.  Agnello,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Temple,  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Venus :  and  here  are  myrtle- 
trees,  so  large,  and  apparently  so  old, 
that  one  could  almost  fancy  them  coeval 
with  the  Temple  in. the  Court  of  which 
they  vegetate.(»)   At  the  end  of  a  Lane, 
near  the  Capuchin  Convent,  is  a  Masse- 
ria, (3j  where  remains  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man Edifice,  probably  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Vesta,  may  be  traced.  Meta,tL 
large  Town,immediately  under  the  lime- 
stone mountains,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Piano,  contains  a  handsome  Church, 
beautifully  situated,  and   near  which 
are  several  very  old  and  fine  wild  olive- 
trees,  (4)  reported  to  have  been  sacred 
to  Minerva :  and  this  circumstance,  nnit- 
ed  with  the  commanding  position  of 
the  Church,  induces  a  belief  that  it  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  dedicated 
to  Minerva.    The  ancient  public  Burial- 
ground,  in  which   several  PboBnician 
Tombs,  Skeletons,  Carthaginian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  Coins,  Lamps,  Vases,  and 
personal  Ornaments,  have  been  disco- 
vered, is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Highway  leading  from  Sorrento  to  Ponte 
Maggiore,  a  Bridge  at  the  base  of  the 
limestone  mountains:  and  in  some  of 
these  Tombs  Skeletons  have  been  found, 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with  skulls 
large  in  proportion.  (S)    Patches  of  an- 
cient Pavement  are  seen  in  the  Streets 
of  Sorrento;  which  resemble  those  of 

(4)  Homer  mentions  this  kind  of  olive:  — 

'*  There  grrw  two  olivet,  closest  of  the  grove, 
Wit|i  rooU  entwined,  and  branrbee  iaterwore; 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smiled 
With  sister  fruits;  one  fertile,  one  was  wild." 

(MPrswr*  Book  V. 

Meta  possessed,  close  to  the  sea-shorp,  an 
AcidukNis  Spring,  the  Water  of  Vhicfa  it 
supposed  to  be'  partlcolarly  henrifcial  ia 
bilious  ooqiplaiols. 

(3)  Armour,  resembling  net-work,  wai 
found  in  one  of  these  tombs;  and,  a  short 
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Pompeii;  as  does  the  manner  in  wbich 
ibe  houses   are  constructed.  (0  The 
fortifications,  though  or  modern  date, 
merit  notice ;  because  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  erected,  either  in 
Italy  or  Magna  Grscia,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  cannon  planted  on  them.  (•) 
But  the  object  peculiarly  interesting  to 
Strangers  is  the  paternal  Mansion  and 
Birth-place  of  the  amiable  though  un- 
fortooate  Torquato  Tasso ;  one  of  the 
greatest  Poets,whose  inspirations  have 
shed  a  lustre  over  modern  ages.    This 
Mansion,  delightfully  situated  on  a  Cliff 
supposed  to  have  heen  the  Site  of  an 
ancient  Temple,  displays,  on  an  outside 
Vafil,^  mutilated  Bust,  in  Urra  eaita, 
of  the  immortal  Bard :  and  in  the  Saloon 
up-stairs  are,  a  marble  Bust,  called  Ber> 
nardo  Tasso,  though  more  probably  it 
represents  a  Roman  Senator;  (3)  a  Me- 
dallion of  Alexander,  finely  eieeuted; 
another  of  Julius Csesar  when  young; 
another  of  Agrippina ;  and  another  of 
Marcus  Anrelius ;  they  are  ancient,  and 
were  all  found  at  Sorrento.    Beyond  the 
Saloon  is  a  Terrace  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples :  but 
(he  chamber  in  which  Torquato  Tasso 
was  born  is  fallen  into  the  sea.    This 
Mansion  now  belongs  to  the  Duca  di 
tanrito,  who  descends,  in  the  female 
line,  from  Tasso's  family.    When  Ber- 
nardo,'the  father  of  Torquato,  came 
from  northern  Italy  to  settle  at  Sorrento, 
be  found  its  streets  ornamented  with 
handsome  houses,  and  their  inhabitants 
so  kind  and  hospitable  to  foreigners, 
that  he  calls  the  Town   **  Vaibergo 
della  Cortesia  ;  "  speaks  of  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  the  fruit,  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  the  animal  food;  and  then 
adds :  **  L'aere  i  8%  sereno,  si  temperato, 
si  salutifero,  st  vitale,  che  gruomini 
^he  senza  provar  altro  cielo  ci  vivono 

time  since,  a  peasant,  while  trenching  the 
earfli  above  them,  dug  up  a  creia  coUa  Ves- 
sel, of  a  circular  shape,  ornamented  with 
paintings  which  represent  the  fisl)  called,  in 
italian,  Calamajo,  and  producing  the  an- 
cient ink,  by  the  moderns  denominated 
fieppia. 

CO  Persons  wlio  wish  to  be  enlightened 
with  respect  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  Sor- 
rentine  Shore,  should  consult  a  Work  writ- 
ten upon  this  subject  by  Pbiiippo  Anattasio, 
and  entitled  '*  /intiquit.  Surrent.:**  and  an- 
other Work,  written  by  hit  nephew,  and 
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aofio  qwuiifnmortaU. "    Such  likewise 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients  with 
respect  to  the  Sorrentine  climate:  for 
Galen,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
successful  physicians  of  antiquity,  advis- 
ed all  his  patients  who  required  invigo- 
rating air  to  visft  this  Piano,  or  the  con- 
tiguous Lactarian  Hills :  and  to  Galen, 
virtually,  are  the  Sorrentines  indebted 
for  the  reparation  of  their  Piscinae  (a. 
D.  160)  by  his  Imperial  Patient,  Anto- 
ninus Pius, whom  he  sent  hither.    There 
Is  no  spot  in  Southern  Italy,  or  Magna 
Grsecia,  so   temperately  warm  during 
sunyner,  so  well  screened  from  the  east 
wind  during  winter  and  spring,  or  so 
much  calculated,  at  all  seasons,  to  pro- 
mote longevity,  as  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento.   This  Plain ,  which  extends  about 
three  miles   in   lengthy   and   one    in 
breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  an 
extinct  volcano;  as  it  consists  of  deep 
and  narrow  ravines,  now  formed  into 
roads  and  footpaths;  volcanic  rocks, 
caverns,  and  small  level  spots  of  tufo; 
while  the  surroundingmountains  are  alt 
composed  of  limestone.  The  Plain  is  one 
continued  series  of  Orchards,  divided 
from  each  other  by  walls,  and  intersect- 
ed withVillas,Towns,and  Villages:  these 
Orchards,  however,  are  not  of  the  com- 
mon sort^  for  here,  the  promegranate, 
the  aloe,  the  acacia,  the  abeal,  the  mul- 
berry, the  apple,  the  pear,  the  apricot, 
the  peach,  the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  bay,  the  cypress,  the  chest- 
nut, the  walnut,  the  wide -spreading 
oak,  and  magnificent  maritime  stone- 
pine,  are  so  beaulifully  mingled  and 
contrasted  I^Mh  multitudes  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  that  persons  standing  on 
an  eminence^  and  looking  down  upon 
this  Spot,  might  fancy  it  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides.  (4)    The  Plain  rises  gra- 
dually to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet 

entitled,  •*  AgnetH  JnastasH  Jnimadver- 

(»)  Sorrento,  duriug  the  middle  ages,  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Republics  of 
Magna  Grsecia ;  and,  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  artillery,  must  have  been  a  very 
strong  place. 

(3)  The  robe  trimmed  with  sheep-skin, 
wbteh  forms  the  drapery  of  this  Bust,  was 
worn  by  Senators  during  the  early  ages  of 
the  Rcynan  Republic. 

(4)  Homer,  when  speaking  of  the  Garden 
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above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Monies  Lactaril  ;  beyond 
which,  on  the  east,  rises  the  Mountain 
of  S.  Angelo,  (•)  reputed  to  be  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  summer,  does 
not  shine  on  the  Piano  till  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  afler  he  has  risen ;  and  when 
he  descends  into  the  Caves  of  Thetis,  the 
Piano  is  sheltered  from  his  beams  by 
western  mountains;  consequently  every 
summer-night  is  deliciously  cool.  More- 
over, this  Piano  being  a  narrow  Pen- 
insula, between  the  immense  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  the  still  more  extensive 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  is  fanned  continually 
by  sea-breezes ;  neither  can  reflected 
heat  be  feit  here,  because  the  trees 
completely  shadow  the  earth ;  and  as 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  evergreens 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle,  Sor- 
rento and  the  whole  Piano  ore  exempt 
from  the  noxious  damps  of  autum  n,  pro- 
duced by  the  annual  decay  of  vegeta- 
tion; while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  S.  Angelo  screens  them, 
during  winter,  from  easterly  winds. 
The  Piano  contains  only  two  tnodern 
Edifices  worthv  of  notice;  one  is,  the 
Villa  Correale,  much  admired  for  its 
beautiful  Staircase;  and  the  other  is  the 
Cocumella,  which,  like  the  houses  at 
Pompeii,  has  a  Vestibule,  and  beyond 
it  an  open  Quadrangle,  containing  a 
curiously-constructed  Well,  of  excel- 
lent water.  Under  this  Quadrangle  are 
a  Crypto  Porticus,  and  a  large  Reser- 
voir; the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  com- 
municate with  the  ancient  Greek  Pis- 
cin®.    The  Upper  Storey  of  the  Cocu- 

of  Meinour,  exactly  describes  the  Piano  di 
SorrcHlo:— * 

•*  TaU  thriving  tree*  confen'd  the  fruitful  monMt 

The  verdant  apple  ripens  here  to  gold ; 

Here  the  blue  ttg  with  luscioua  juire  o'erffowB, 

^'ith  deepest  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows. 

The  branches  bend  beneath  the  weighty  pear, 

And  silvtr  olives  flourish  all  the  year. 

Tlie  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 

Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untauglit  to  fail : 

Each  dropping  pear  another  pear  supplies, 

On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise : 

The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  lo  blow. 

The  Imds  to  liardeD,  and  the  fmiti  to  grow." 

The  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the  Piano 
di  Sorrento  frequently  bear  blossoms  and 
fttiit  (of  one,  two,  or.  evop  three  years  old) 


mella  boasts  a  Terrace  which  com- 
mands one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  Carriage-road 
of  the  Piano  is  three  miles  in  length, 
and  formed  by  means  of  bridges  thrown 
over  the  ravines:  the  other  public  paths 
are  narrow;  though  sufficiently  wide 
for  Sorrentine  carriages;  H  and  all  lie 
,  between  lofty  Walls,  (3)  which,  however 
injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
afford  shade  even  at  mid-day  during 
summer,  and  protection  from  equi- 
noxial  and  wintry  storms  of  wind.  The 
Town  of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; who  still  deserve  the  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso,  with 
respect  to  their  attention  and  kindness 
to  Foreigners.  Hospitable,  so  far  as 
making  entertainments  goes,  they  can* 
not  be;  having  no  longer  the  power: 
but  their  fruit,  time,  and  services,  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  Foreigner. 
Three  or  four  generations  of  one  family 
often  live  together  here,  under  the  same 
roof,  according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
custom ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  above 
ninety  years  old,  and  perfectly  exempt 
from  infirmities.  With  respect  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  climate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to  have 
judged  right;  and,  with  regard  lo  pro- 
visions, beef,  veal,  fish,  butter,  milk, 
honey,  fruits,  and  water,  are  all  excel- 
lent. Hog-meat  is  so  peculiarly  fine, 
that  hogs  are  denominated  **  The  Citi- 
zens of  Sorrento;"  and  the  wine  of  this 
districlislighlandwholesomcallhough 
less  esteemed  now  than  it  was  by  the 
Ancients.  (4)     Another  circumsUnce, 

at  the  same  time;  and  there  seems  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  bitter  orange  is  indi- 
genous to  the  Piano.-The  arms  of  Sor- 
rento, when  an  independent  State,  was  a 
crown,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  orange 

leaves* 

(«)  This  mountain  is  the  Screen  which,  in 
winter  and  spring,  protects  the  Piano  and 
Town  of  Sorrento  from  the  east-wind. 

(*)  Sorrentine  carriages  are  not  wider  than 
the  ancient  carriages  found  at  Pompeii. 

(3)  These  Walls  appear  to  have  been  hoilt 
to  preserve  the  earth  on  each  side  ftom  flall- 
iog  into  the  paths;  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, were  originally  ravines,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  Nature.        ,  ^    _ 

(4)  The  Massicum,  and  the  ^irrentmum, 
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iiametr,  the  deanliness  of  the  Sorren> 
tioes,  with  respect  to  their  persons, 
houses,  and  public  paths,  tends  much  to 
promote  the  salubrity  of  their  Piano : 
and  owing  to  the  local  situation  of  this 
ravoored  spot,  Fahrenheit's  Thermome- 
ter, out  of  doors,  when  properly  guard- 
ed from  reflected  heat,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day,  in  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  than  76^; 
Dever  higher  than  from  62o,  to  64,  dur- 
ing the  night ;  and  during  the  peculiarly 
warm  summers  of  the  years  1825,  and 
1826,  its  utmost  height,  at  the  hottest 
period  of  the  day,  seldom  reached  77<>. 
Id  winter  it  rarely  falls  below^emperate. 
Lodging  Houses  (the  most  eligible  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Appendix) 
may  be  procured  here,  at  moderate 
prices: and  the  sobriety,  civility, and  ge- 
neral good  conduct  of  the  Sorren  lines,  is 
a  great  recommendation  to  their  Piano, 
by  enabling  Strangers  to  walk  alone  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
District,  without  risk  of  being  insulted 
or  pillaged. 

ENTIBONS  OF  SORRENTO. 

The  Mountains  which  bprder  the  Piano 
dl  Sorrento  abound  with  delightrul 
walks  and  rides :  among  the  latter  that 
to  the  Conti  delte  Fontanelle,  e  di 
Cermennth  is  particularly  admired. 
C&nti  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Colli,  hills,  which  are  situated 
between  two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a  magni- 
lleent  riew  of  the  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Sa- 
lerno (both  displayed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment), the  three  Islands  of  the  Sirens, 
anciently  the  Sirenasa  Insula,  immor- 
lalisedby  Homer,  one  of  which  contains 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Temple,  the  Coast 
near  Amalfi,  the  site  of  Passtum,  and  the 
Heights  near  the  Guifof  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, immense  nets,  for  catching  Quails, 
arc  erected  on  this  spot;  below  which  is 
UieThonny  Fishery  on  the  right,  and  on 
the  left  a  stupendous  Arch,  formed  by 
the  band  of  Nature,  near  the  margin  of 
,  theGulf  of  Salerno;  which  Arch,  and  the 
^th  leading  to  it,  furnish  fine  subjects 
w  the  pencil.  In  order  to  see  this 
Arch  (called  Areo  di  S.  Elia),  it  is  ne* 

are  mentioned  as  celebrated  Wines,  by  an- 
cient authors ;  and  some  of  the  Sorrentioe 


cessary  to  pass  the  Wine*house  on  the 
summit  of  the  Hill  which  rises  between 
the  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno;  then 
turning  into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  Masseria,  terminated  by  a  Cliff, 
down  which  is  a  Goat-track  terminated 
by  the  Arch. 

The  ride  from  the  Town  of  Sorren to» 
through  Arola,  to  S.  Maria  Castetio,  oc- 
cupies about  th^e  hours  and  a  half  in 
going,  but  rather  less  in  returning;  and 
displays  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery. 
On  reaching  the  foot  of  a  hillock  crown- 
ed by  the  Church  of  Arola,  the  Traveller 
should  turn  to  the  left;  passing  down  a 
Lane,  and  thence  proceeding  through  a 
Pergola  to  a  Cottage;  on  the  left  of 
which  are  Steps  leading  to  a  pretty  Cop- 
pice, composed  ofarbulivMediterranean 
heaths,  and  other  shrubs :  at  the  eitre- 
mity  of  this  Coppice  is  a  Cliff,  which 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di  Sorrento, 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesurius,  and  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  After  having  seen 
this  view,  the  Traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  Hillock  crowned  by 
the  Church  of  Arola;  thence  ascending 
the  Hill  on  the  right,  beyond  the  Church ; 
and  passing  through  a  Village,  and  a 
'  Chestnut  Wood,  to  the  commencement 
of  an  ETtninence  on  which  stands  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Maria  Castello,  At  the  base 
of  this  Eminence  is  a  Path  on  the  right, 
leading  to  the  brink  of  a  Precipice, 
which  commands  a  sublime  view  of  the 
Town  of  Positano,  the  line  of  Coast  et- 
tending  toward  Amalfi,  and  the  im- 
mense. Gulf  of  Salerno. .  After  having 
seen  this  view,  the  Traveller  should  pro* 
ceed  to  S.  Maria  Castello ;  and  then  walk 
to  the  edge  of  a  Cliff  on  the  right  of  a 
Chapel,  and  displSiying  a  prospect  some- 
what similar  to  that  last  mentioned,  but 
more  extensive.  Near  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Maria  Castello  isa  solitary  Cottage,  where 
bread,  water,  and  food  for  mules,  may 
be  procured;  and  where  persons  who 
bring  a  cold  dinner  with  them  may  find 
a  small  room  to  sit  in,  during  their  meal. 
Camaldoli,  a  supfiressed  but  once 
magnificent  Convent,  situated  on  the. 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarlan  Hills, 
and  well  worth  seeing,  is  not  more 
than  half  an  hour*s  walk  from  Arola, 
through  a  chestnut  grove:  but  persons 

White  Wine  is  still  particularly  good,  and 
now  called  Conti. 
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Who  4ike  bone -exercise  usuaHy  ride 
fyeiB  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Camatdoli,  a 
distaDce  of  about  two  miles,  and  return 
by  way  of  Arola.  Camaldoli  is  now  be* 
come  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  Neapo- 
litan Merchant. 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento to  the  summft  of  Monte  Sanf 
Angelo(^)  is  not  so  easy  as  from  Cas- 
(ellamare;  but,  neverlheless>  ladies> 
carried  by  Portantini,  have  been  linown 
to  go  and  return  in  one  day :  and  for 
Gentlemen  this  excursion,  with  the  aid 
of  a  mule,  is  not  very  toilsome.  The 
heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are  covered  by 
noble  woods  and  embellished  with 
Reeches,  unique  in  size  and  beauty ;  the 
views,  in  all  directions,  are  sublime ;  and 
the  Repositories  for  ice,  or,  more  pro- 
perly>  frozen  snow,  which  supply  Naples 
and  its  environs  with  that  indispensable 
luxury,  merit  observation.  The  snow  is 
preserved  by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twenty-five 
broad  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar 
loaf.  About  three  feet  from  the  bottom 
is  a  wooden  grate,  which  serves  for  a 
drain,  if  any  of  the  snow  should  happen 
to  melt:  and  before  it  is  thrown  in,  the 
pits  are  lined  with  straw  and  the  prun- 
ings  of  trees :  when  thrown  in,  fhe  snow 
is  rammed  down  till  it  becomes  a  solid 
mass.  It  is  afterwards  covered  with. a 
roof  in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of  trees 
and  straw. 

The  ride,  going  from  the  Town  of  Sor- 
rento to  S.  Agata,  by  the  new  road,  and 
returning  through  Massa,  by  the  lower 
road,  occupies  about  three  hours,  and 
exhibits  beautiful  scenery.  The  dis- 
tance from  Sorrento  to  S.  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  is  little  more  than  a  mile; 
from  S.  Agata  to  Massa,  about  two  miles ; 
and  from  Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  to 
Sorrento,  about  three  miles ;  the  Town 
of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  not 
being  Uk«n  into  this  computation.  S. 
A gat«,  placed  at  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  Lectarian  Hills  looking  down  on  the 

(')  Travellers,  who  wish  to  ascend  Sant' 
Ad0c1o,  sometimes  go  by  water  from  the 
Piauo  di  Sorrento  to  Vico;  disembark  tbei*e; 
ascend  the  mooatain,  which  cannot  be  done 
under  five  hours  and  a  half;  dine  at  the  first 
Well ;  and  return  in  the  evening  to  Gastella- 
mare:  the  descent  to  that  town,  from  the 
npper  Well,  occupies  six  boors  and  a  h;;if. 


Gulf  of  Salerno,  is  a  pretty  Village;  at 
the  end  of  which,  hanging  over  the 
Gulf,  stands  a  spacious  Villa,  called  the 
Belvedere,  and  proximate  to  a  Terrace 
commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  the  Islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Gulf. 
The  Morena,  the  Thunny,  and  other  ex- 
cellent fishes  caught  in  this  Gulf,  are 
usually  carried  twice  a-day  to  a  Reposi- 
tory at  S.  Agata,  in  order  to  be  convey- 
ed thence  to  Naples. 

Massa,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a 
celebrated  Town  in  remote  ages;  so  ce- 
lebrated, that  it  gave,  and  indeed  stiU 
gives,  itsn^e  to  the  whole  district  on, 
and  adjoinmg,  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, near  which  it  stands.  We  are 
told,  by  classic  writers,  that  the  Sirens, 
Thelilepsa  and  Aglaopbeme,  Queens  of 
certain  small  Islands  named  Sirenusaa, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidonian  Gulf, 
likewise  bore  sway  over  the  Promontory 
of  MineiVa,  and  the  Town  of  Massa; 
where,  during  the  reign  of  these  Siren 
Queens,  in  the  days  of  Ulysses,  ttiere 
was  an  Academy  renowned  for  learning 
and  eloquence ;  but  the  students  abused 
their  knowledge,  <<to  the  colouring  of 
wrong,and  thecorruption  of  manners;** 
consequently,  the  Sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  voices,  to  draw 
the  unwary  into  ruin.(>)  Massa  is  de- 
lightfully situated  among  vineyards  and 
olive-gardens,  on  a  Cliff  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  but  not  sof- 
ficiently  high  to  command  a  view  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Sirens.  Vestiges  of  an 
Aqueduct,  and  other  ancient  buildings, 
may  be  traced  here;  and  the  Town 
contains  a  small  Cathedral  (in  which 
there  is  a  little  Picture  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, attributed  to  Raphael);  a  small 
Episcopal  Palace  adjoining  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  a  handsome  Church  near  the  Ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses.  The 
annual  F^te  in  this  Church,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  August,  the  Fair  during  that 
day,  and  the  Fireworks  in  the  evening, 
are  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the  Ferug 

ft)  *' Next,  wlirre  the  Sirens  dwell,  yon  plough  the 
Thrlr  song  is  death,  and  makes  destnirtiQn  please. 
Unblest  the  man  wliom  music  wins  to  stay 
Nigh  the  cursed  shore,  and  listen  to  the  lay: 
No  more  that  wretch  shall  view  the  Joys  of  life. 
His  blooming  offspring,  or  his  beauteous  wife! " 
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StcUwBy  celebrated  anoualty  by  tbe  La- 
tins, and  probably  derived  from  Ifae 
Greeks.  There  often  Is  good  Masic  in 
the  Cburcb  at  Ibis  Festival,  and  a  strik- 
ing display  of  beauty  among  the  female 
peasants. 

No  regtilarly-established  inn  can  be 
found,  either  at  S.  Agata  or  Massa;  but, 
OB  the  fifteenth  of  August,  Travellers 
fireqoently  hire  a  boat  at  Sorrento,  take 
a  cold  dinoer  with  them>  row  to  Massa, 
bear  the  service  and  music  in  the 
Cbarch,  see  the  Fair,  and  theo  proceed 
00  niries  to  S.  Agata ;  dining  either  in 
the  Villa  Belvedere,  or  some  other  pri- 
vate house,  hired  for  the  occasion,  and 
afterwards  returning  to  Massa,  to  see 
the  Fireworks,  and  embark  for  Sor- 
rento. (>) 

Persons  who  wish  to  view  the  Coast 
eitending  beyond  the  Temple  of  Ber- 
cules  to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva,  and 
from  that  point  to  the  remains  of  .the 
Temple  of  the  Nereides,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno,  may  accomplish  this  little 
voyage,  called  four  leagues*  in  about 
three  hours,  during  serene  and  settled 
weather,  by  the  aid  of  a  light  and  safe 
six  •oared  barge :  but  as  the  sea  is  usual- 
ly agitated  at  the  Junction  of  the  two 
Golfs,  this  little  voyage  should  not  be 
ondertaken  when  there  is  the  slightest 
ebance  of  squalls.  The  Coast  from  the 
Harioa  Grande  di  Sorrento  to  the  Pro- 
montory of  Ceres,  is^  bold,  well  culti- 
vated, and  clothed  with  olive-woods; 
and  the  Ruins  of  the  Xemple  of  Her- 
cules, the  pretty  Marina  di  Paolo,  toge- 
ther with  tbe  Hamiets,  villas,  Churcli^s, 
and  Convents,  which  present  them- 
selves the  whole  way  to  Massa,  greatly 
embellish  the  scene.  Massa  is  a  fine 
object  from  the  water,  and  forms  a. 

(< )  Narrow  open  carriagef,  similar  in  width 
t9  flHMe  the  wheels  of  which  have  left  traces 
ia  tiie  streets  of  Pompeii,  cluuies-d-por' 
leurs,  donkeys,  and  excellent  mules,  may 
be  hired  at  Sorrento,  and  in  lis  environs. 
For  an  open  carri^ig e,  tbe  usual  demand  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  carlini  per  day,  and  nx 
farlini  per  half-day;  for  a  ehaise-a-porteurs 
with  ittfo  ^rtmUini,  from  three  1o  ten  car- 
lini, according  to  distance  and  time;  -for  a 
dua$e~a-porteurs,  with  $ix  .pwUnaini, 
from  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  to  the  heights  of 
S.Aogeio  and  back  again,  six  piastres;  for 
a  mole  and  guide  to  tiie  heights  of  S.  An- 
Selo  and  back  again,  ten  carliui ;  for  a  mule  I 


striking  contrast  to  the  grand  though 
barren  rocks  of  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva.   The  Point  of  the  Promontory, 
denominated  La  Punta  della  Campa- 
nella,(>}is  lofty,  majestic,  and,  to  per** 
sons  in  a  small  boat  rowing  round  it  to 
enter  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  somewhat 
formidable.    Capri,  from  this  Point,  is 
seen  to  particular  advantage.    The  first 
Landing-place  which  presents  itself  in 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno  is  the  Marina  del 
Canton i :  beyond  this  little  Port  rises  an 
Island  very  near  the  Shore,  and  appa- 
rently full  of  ancient   Corridors;  but 
being  now  converted  into  a  Rabbit-war^ 
ren,  the  avenues  to  it  are  secured  by 
gates,  and  the  keys  usually   kepi  at 
Massa.    Within  sight  of  the  Island,  and 
a  very  short  distance  beyond  it,  is  a 
small  but  peculiarly  picturesque  Cove, 
called  the  Marina   Nerano,  from   the 
Temple  of  the  Nereides  which  stood 
there,  and  now  a  harbour  resorted  to 
daily  by  the  fishermen  of  S.  Agata,  who 
supply   the  Naples  market  with  fish. 
On  the  strand  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
Core  are  ve$tig$»  of  the  Temple,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  and 
large  quadrilateral  Edifice,  in  style  of 
architecture  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Temple  of  Hercules.    It  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  space  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Cove,  judging  by  the  Walls  of 
reticulated  stone-work;  which  still  re- 
remain.    The  centre  of  this  Edifice  dis- 
plays an  ancient  Well,  perhaps  >for  po- 
rifying  water.    Part  of  an  Aqueduct, 
and  several  Arches,  belonging  to  the 
Temple,  likewise  remain.    A  narrow 
Path,  at  Ihe  brink  of  a  Precipice  washed 
by  the  sea,  leads  to  another  Ruin,  the 
interior  of  which  presents  a  Christian 
Church  separated  into  three  aisles  by 

and  guide  to  S.  Maria  Castello,  8.  Agata, 
Torca,  or  Gapo-Campanella,  six  carlini ;  and 
for  ditto  to  Camaldoli,  Arola,  the  Couti,  or 
Massa,  four  carlini.  But  if  the  rider  should 
dismount,  and  detain  tbe  mule  and  guide  at 
any  of  the  above-named  places,  the  guide 
would  expect  about  a  carlino  an  hour  for 
tbis  detention.  » 

{»)  So  called,  liecanae  near  one  of  Ihe  Mar- 
tello  Towers,  erected  during  (he  invasions 
of  Ihe  Saracens.  Martello  signifies  a  Ham- 
mer, in  Italian,  and  Campanella  a  Bell; 
and  these  towers  wereprovided  with  alarum- 
hells,  struck  by  hammers. 
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two,  rows  of  Columns,  eight  in  Dumber; 
sii  being  Parian  marble,  the  others  gra- 
nite: they  support  Arches  and  a  Wall 
above  them,  painted  in  the  tityle  of  the 
Reyivers  of  the  Art>  and  representing 
Scriptural  Histories.  These  Paintings 
are  in  wonderful  preservation,  eonsi- 
dering  that  the  Church  is  unroofed: 
the  Choir  likewise  (except  where  the 
plaster  Is  fallen  off)  displays  Paintings 
in  good  preservation.  This  edifice  is 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter: 
its  form  resembles  the  Churches  erect- 
ed in.  the  time  of  Constantlne;  audits 
outer  Walls  are  constructed  with  coarse 
spherical  Vases,  placed  precisely  like 
those  in  the  Circus  near  Rome,  lately 
discovered  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  Son  of  Maxentius;  but  placed  much 
closer  to  each  other:  and  if  it  be  a  fact 
that  this  mode  of  building  was  first 
adopted  in  the  age  of  Maxentlus,  the 
Church  in  question  might  probably  have 
been  erected  soon  after  that  period. 
Small  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
modern  Rooms,  have  been  added  to  the 
Edifice ;  and  on  the  western  Wall,  near 
these  Rooms,  is  the  following  Inserip- 
lion :—  '^ 

**  ABBAS-BABTOLOMEVS-GA  3  0-NEAP 
SYB^FEBDINADO-BKGB-PIE-ME-BKPA 
RARE-CYBAY  IT-ANO-MCCCCLXXXX.  *' 

Probably,  therefore,  the  Paintings  were 
executed  during  the  15ih  century ;  and 
the  m<rdern  Rooms  occupied  by  a  pious 
Hermit,  who  afforded  succour  to  Mari- 
ners in  distress.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Coins  were,  not  very  long  since, 
discovered,  buried  in  the  Floor  of  the 
Sacristy;  and  a  BurlaN ground,  now 
fallen  into  the  sea,  was  attached  to  this 
Church.  (>) 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Marina  Ne- 
ranoisthe  Village  ofTorca,  anciently 
denominated  Theoriea,  from  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  gods  exhibited  here,  on 
their  way  to  a  splendid  Temple  (in  this 
vicinity)  consecrated  to  Apollo.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Christian  era,  a  procession 

(>)  From  Sorrento  to  the  Marioa  Nerano 
there  is  a  tolerably  good  male-path;  and 
by  embarking  at  the  latter  place,  it  is  easy 
to  visit  the  Temple  of  the  Nereides,  and  the 
niiot  of  the  Church  said  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter. 

{»)  persons  who  ei^ien^  this  aquatic  ex- 


went  annually  from  the  Pantheon  at  Sy- 
renium  to  the  Temples  of  Minerva  and 
Apollo,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Festi- 
val of  the  Lectlsternium :  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  Massa  district 
were  obliged  to  furnish  the  persons  who 
walked  in  this  procession  with  food  and 
wine.  At  the  present  moment  a  pro- 
cession goes  annually  from  the  Pan- 
theon (now  the  Church  of  S.  Bacolo)  at 
Sorrento  to  the  Churches  contiguous  to 
the  Temples  of  Minerva  and  Apoilo; 
and  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the 
Massa  district  are  obliged  to  furnish 
the  persons  who  walk  in  that  proces- 
sion with  bread  and  wine.  Thus  the 
ancient  custom  is  still  observed^  with 
this  difference,  that  tlie  blessed  Vii^ 
gin  and  other  Christian  Saints  are  sob^ 
stituted  for  the  heathen  divinities. 

It  is  prudent  to  allow  three  hours  and 
a  half  for  returning  from  the  Marina  Ne- 
rano to  Sorrento.(>) 

The  excursion  from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi 
is  particularly  interesting;  and  may  be 
accomplished  with  ease,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cool  and  serene,  either  by  laud 
the  whole  way,  or  in  part  by  water. 
Travellers  going  by  land,  on  mules, 
usually  pass  over  the  Laclarian  Hills  to 
Casteliamare ;  thence  proceeding  to  Pa^ 
gani  (a  ride  of  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  j,  and  from  Pagani  ascending  the 
lofty  Mountain  ofChiunzo  (by  a  road 
constructed  during  the  reign  of  Murat), 
to  Amalfi :  this  ride  occupies  about  five 
hours  and  a  hair;  and,  for  mules,  the 
whole  road  from  Casteliamare  to  Amalfi 
may  be  called  tolerably  good.  Another, 
but  a  more  laborious  way  of  going  by 
land,  is  as  follows  :«-From  Sorrento  to 
S.  Maria  Castello,  either  on  a  mule,  or 
in  A  chaise 'd-porteurs  (hours  three)— 
from  S.  Maria  Castello  to  Agerola,  on 
foot  (hours  three).  An  immense  flat 
stone,  called  the  Passo  del  Lupo,  lies  in 
this  path,  and  should  'be  avoided;  as  it 
does  not  furnish  safe  footing  (3)^roni 
Agerola  to  Amalfi,  on  a  mule,  or  In  a 
cAat56-d-porfaiirs  (hours  two  and  a  half  % 

cursion  to  Salerno  cannot  land  there  with- 
out being  provided  with  a  paasporf ,  and  a 
bill  of  hcaiih. 

(3)  The  MountaiBa  of  Agerola  eoDtaia 
WoWes ;  who,  after  a  heavy  Call  of  soow, 
sometimes  prowl  down  to  Arola  and  the 
Goati, 
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Holes,  porUntini,  and  refreshments, 
may  be  procured  at  Agerola.(0    The 
most  eligible  mode,  however,  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfl,  supposing  the 
weather  favourable,  is  either  to  ride,  or 
be  carried  in  a  efuMue^a'porteurs,  to 
that  part  of  the  Gonli  where  begins  a 
rapid  Descent  called  the  Scaricalojo; 
tbenee  descending,  on  foot,  to  (he  Ma- 
rioella  of  the  Scaricatojo  in  the  Gulf  of 
Saleroo;  where  a  boat,  ordered  over 
night,  and  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
Varinella  affords,  should  be  in  attend- 
ance.  The  ride  to  the  Scaricatcjo  oc- 
copies  about  an  hour  and  a  qoarter; 
aod  the  Descent,  which,  though  steep,  is 
not  dangerous,  occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Marinella,  Travellers 
should  embark,  without  loss  of  time,  for 
Amalfi,  passing  Positano,  a  romantically 
situated  Town»  peopled  by  rich  mer- 
chants,  and     containing     handsome 
hooses.    The  time  occupied  in  rowing 
from  the  MariDella  of  the  Scaricatojo  to 
Amalfi  is,  generally  speaking,  somewhat 
less  than  three  hours.    The  whole  coast 
exhibits  delightful  scenery;  and  the  si- 
toation  of  Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe*    Amalfl 
boasts  much  of  its  high  antiquity;  and 
still  more  of  a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pan- 
dects having  been  found  here ;  and  of 
the  improvement,  almost  amounting  to 
tbe  discovery  of  the  use,  of  the  Mari- 
ner's Compass,  (>)  made  a.  b.  1302,  by 
ao  Amalfitan,    called    Flavio    Gisia. 
Amalfi,  in  tbe  middle  ages,  was  a  very 
powerful    Republic;    and  its  citizens 
who  were  intelligent  and  courageous) 
monopolised,  about  tbe  ninth  century, 
great  part  of  tbe  trade  of  the  East. 
Their  galleys,  fitted  alike  for  war  and 
merchandise,  covered  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno; and  it  was  the  Maritime  Code  of 
Amalfi  which  served  as  a  commentary 
on  the  commercial  rights  of  nations, 
andasthe  basis  of  tbe  subsequent  juris- 
prudence of  commerce  by  sea.   But  this 
Republic,  notwithstanding  its  wisdom 
aod  wealilu  was  conquered  by  Roger, 
Doke  of  Calabria;  and  afterward  pitlag- 

(*)  Persons  who  jpo  this  way  to  Amain, 
and  mean  to  retUm  bairk,  on  moles,  to 
A|erola«  should  order  thehr  mufetcers  to 
wait  at  Amalfi  with  the  Agcrola  mules;  it 
hsiog  scarcely  possible  to  procure  good 
joules  at  Amalfi, 


ed  twice*  by  tbe  Pisans;  whose  second 
attack,  in  the  year  1137,  completed  the 
ruin  of  a  Town  once  peopled  by  fifty 
thousand  citizens,  calling  themselves 
monarchs  of  the  ocean.  The  Sea-  Gate 
at  Amalfi  appears  to  be  ancient;  and 
the  Cathedral,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
Edifice  (dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  whose 
Remains  rest  there),  stands  proudly  on 
the  Site  of  a  heathen  Temple,  and  con- 
tains an  antique  Vase  of  porphyry,  now 
the  Baptismal  Font,  together  with  two 
immense  Columns  of  red  Oriental  gra- 
nite. The  columns  which  ornament 
the  high  altar  are  likewise  antique ;  and 
in  an  obscure  part  of  this  Cathedral, 
fixed  to  one  of  its  walls,  is  a  Basso-ri- 
lievo  six  feet  long  by  about  three  feet 
wide.  The  sculpture,  evidently  Gre- 
cian, is  very  beautiful :  the  subject  ap- 
pears to  be  Discord,  represented  by  a 
female,  sealed  in  a  car  drawn  by  ser- 
pents, and  chasing  a  group  of  figures, 
among  whom  is  Ceres.  Another  car, 
drawn  by  horses,  precedes  the  female 
charioteer;  and  contains  the  figure  of 
an  aged  man,  very  like  the  represent- 
ations of  Pluto.  Under  the  Cathedral  is 
a  Crypt,  supposed  to  be  a  remaining 
part  of  the  heathen  Temple,  and  deco- 
rated with  fiue  Paintings  (probably  by 
tbe  J'lorentine  School),  and  a  bronzo 
Statue  of  St.  Andrew.  Amalfi  is  built  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  the  upper 
part  of  the  Town  commands  magnifi^^ 
cent  Views;  and  to  see  them  advan* 
tageously  Travellers  should  ascend  the 
Ravine,  which  contains  the  Paper^Mills, 
fourteen  in  number.  This  picturesque 
tract,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  is 
adorned  with  two  Cascades,  after  rain 
very  beautiful;  and  between  them  stands^ 
an  Iron-Foundry,  where  the  metal  from 
Elba  is  worked.  On  a  height,  consider- 
ably above  the  town,  stands  the  Cas- 
tello  di  Putone,  an  ancient  Roman  Fort, 
commanding  a  fine  view  toward  Ra- 
vello :  and  higher  still  are  Ruins  of  an 
ancient  Church,  containing  no  object 
worthy  of  notice  except  one  Column  of 
cipollino  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  and 

(a)  The  ancients  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  attractive  power  of  the 
kMdstone,  but  not  with  the  use  of  the  Ma- 
riner's Compass:— neither  does  the  instru- 
ment of  this  description,  exhibited  at  Ve- 
nice, A. ».  1260,  appear  to  have  answered  its 
purpose. 
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part  of  the  Frieze  belonging  to  the  Edi- 
fice.   Amalfi,  at  the  present  moment,  Is 
cetebrated  for  its  Paper  and  Macaroni 
Manufactories.    The  suppressed  Capu- 
chin Convent,  in  itself  worth  notice,  is 
now  (1836)  the  best  Hotel  this  town  af- 
fords. (<)    The  Locanda  di  Carmela  Pa- 
lombo,  Strada  Ferraro,  No.  2.  is  Incon- 
venient on  account  of  its  very  long  and 
steep    staircase;    but  contains    clean 
rooms,  clean  beds,  and  a  tolerably  good 
cook.    Wine  of  the  country  (and  very 
good),  ice,  fruit,  and  other  vegetables, 
excellent  macaroni,  and  fish,  may  like- 
wise be  procured  in  this  town;  but  per- 
sons who  require  foreign  wlne,butchers* 
meat,  or  poultry,  should  take  them  from 
Sorrento.    Large  barges,  and  skilful 
boatmen,  are  always  found  on  the  Beach 
atAmalfi;and  incase  of  unfavourable 
weather  for  returning  to  the  Scaricntojo, 
It  is  more  prudent  to  hire  one  of  these 
barges,  than  to  risk  going  back  in  a 
-small  boat.    Three  hours  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  row  from  Amalfi  to  the 
Scaricatojo';  one  hour  and  a  half  for 
ascending  that  Mountain ;  and  about  an 
hour  for  descending,  on  a  mule,  to  Sor- 
rento. (»)    Persons  who  find  it  imprac- 
ticable to  return,  by  sea,  from  Amalfi  to 
Sorrento,  may  go  by  land  through  Vle- 
tri,  to  Salerno,  where  conveyancoi  to 
Gastellamare  can  always  be  procured. 
A  pleasant  water  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Sorrento  to  Gastellamare, 
whither  a  Sorrento  boat  usually  goes  in 
one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  returns  in 

(0  Artists  pay,  per  night,  at  the  sup- 
pressed Capuchin  Convent,  for  three  meals 
and  a  bed.  seven  carlini.  Persons  in  a  higher 
rank  of  life  pay  more.  An  ERglifth  Lady  or 
Gentleman  is  provided  with  breakfast,  din- 
ner, supper,  and  bed,  for  a  dtieat,  or,  at 
most,  a  piastre:  and  the  Amalfi  Portantini, 
who  come  from  a  little  Place  called  Vetlira, 
diarge  a  Lady  at  Amalfi  one  piastre  a  mom- 
iug  for  their  services.  They  likewise  charge 
for  taking  a  Lady  to  Ca  tellamare  four 
ducats.  AH  of  them  may  be  trusted.  Their 
road  from  AmaUi  to  Gastellamare  is  by  the 
Mountain  of  S.  Angelo,  through  Pogerola 
and  Agerola.  Another  road,  shorter,  and 
therefore  preferred  by  Donkey- boys,  is 
through  Piemoote;  bat  this  road  cannot  be 
reoommended  as  a  mule-path ;  neither  does 
it  command  so  magnificent  a  prospect  as 
that  teen  from  the  Mountain  of  S.  Angefo, 


abonttwo  hours.  Gas tellamarey  si Laa ted 
at  the  foot  of  «  Hill  whereon  w«s  the 
ancient  Stabls,  is  encircled  by  a  beau- 
tiful country,  and  embellished  with  a 
handsome  Quay  made  a  few  years  si  nee, 
when  the  Kingdom  ofNaples  was  under 
the  dominion  of  France.    Here  are  sc* 
veral  small  Lodging-houses,  and  some 
tolerably  comfortable  Hotels,  namely. 
The  Albsrgo  d'ltaUa,  the  Albergo  di 
LondrOf  The  Europa,  and  the  Alber- 
go Jleale :  here   likewise  are  Springs 
of  Mineral  Water,  stipposed  (o  be,  in 
some  complaints,  efficcaloos :  and  on 
the  Hill,  above  the  Town,Js  a  Royal 
Villa,  together  with    good    Lodging- 
houses,  delightfully  situated  in  tbe  vi- 
cinity of  shady  walks  and  rides :  but  the 
irrigation  requisite  for  the  numerous 
kitchen  gardens  and  cotton  plantations 
near  Gastellamare,  is  injurious  to  the 
air.r3)  on  the  Hill  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  Site  of  Stabiae,  and  only  the  Site;  as 
the  excavations  made  ttiere  have  been 
filled  up :  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
regretted;  because  the  Villas  at  Sta bias 
were  spacious  and  elegant,  occupying 
almost  the  whole  site  of  the  town  after 
it  had  been  destroyed,  in  the  days  of 
Sylla,  by  the  torch  of  civil  war.     So 
excellent  were  the  pasturages  of  this 
district  in  former  ages,  that  tlie  milic 
was  reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and 
nutritious    than    that    of   any    other 
country;  and  the  high  ground  above 
Gastellamare  received,  in  consequence, 
the  name  of  Mons  Laetarius;  which 

(•)  Tbe  usual  price  of  a  mule,  frooi  tht 
Town  of  Sorrento  to  the  descent  called  the 
Scaricaiojo,  is  four  carlini.  The  usual  price 
for  a  boat  with  four  oars,  and  plac4?s  for 
four  passengers,  from  the  Maiinella  of  the 
Scariratojo  to  Amalfi,  is  one  piastre ;  and 
for  a  boat  wilh  six  oars,  and  places  for  six 
passengers,  from  Amalfi  to  the  Marinellai 
three  ducats. 

Persons  who  go  from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi 
by  the  Scaricatojo,  and  propose  retaming 
the  same  day,  should  order  mules  to  be. 
ready  for  tbem  in  tbe, evening,  at  the  sum* 
mit  of  Ibe  Scaricatojo.  A  long  day  affords 
sufficient  time  for  goin^  and  iieturntng, — a 
stop  of  four  hours  at  Amalfi  Inclusive. 

(3)  A  Gentleman,  who  lost  his  health  by  re- 
siding in  the  lower  part  of  Ga.s(eiramaiY« 
pccovrred  by  removing  to  the  hi. I;  which 
in  consequence,  obtained  the  name  of  Qul^a- 
tana. 
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•ppellation  Im»  been  extended  to  the 
vhoie  ebairi  of  bltls  between  Castella*- 
nmreand  Sorrento;  owing  perhapeto 
the  <|«anlity  and  exeelience  of  the  milk 
still  found  Ibere.  Scolpture,  Painttngs, 
and  a  considerable  namber  of  Papyri, 
were  discovered  in  SUbl»,  but  very  few 
Skeletons ;  therefore  it  is  presumed  that 
tbost  of  ttie  tnliabiUnts  escaped,  before 
their  dwellings  were  buried  by  theashes 
from  yesttvius.(()  Pliny  the  EMer  ex- 
pired In  the  Villa  of  bis  friend  Pompo- 
nianus,  at  Stabl». 

Carriages  and  donkeys  may  always  bt 
hired  at  Castellamare  to  convey  Tra- 
vellers to  Pompeii;  which  is  something 
above  three  miles  disiant.(*} 

The  ride  from  Castellamare  to  Grag- 
nano,  returning  by  8.  Niccola  de'  Miri, 
exhibits  beautiful  prospects;  as  does  the 
ride  to  the  Hermitage  of  S.  Michele. 

Another  pleasant  water  excursion  may 
be  made  to  Capri.  This  Island,  situated 
about  three  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Sorrento,  and  about  eight  from  Naples, 
is  a  picturesque  mass  of  calcareous 
rocks,  nine  miles  in  circumference  ;and 
was  anciently  called  Capreay  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Us  original 
inhabitants,  goats  excepted,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  -Colony  from 
Acarnania,  in  Epirus;  who  were  super- 
seded by  the  citizens  of  Neapolts ;  and 
they,  according  to  Strabo,  gave  it  to 
exchange  for  Iscbia,  to  Augustus,  it  is 
celebrated  for  having  been  chosen,  by 
bim,  as  an  occasional  retreat;  and,  by 
Tiberius,  as  a  residence  during  several 
years.  Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  unworthy 
successor  had.  In  this  small  island, 
twelve  superb  Villas,  strongly  fortified, 
and  consecrated  to  the  twelve  superior 
facattien  deities.  But  as  persons  were 
sent  toCapri,  on  the  demise  of  Tiberius, 
to  demolish  his  works  so  completely  sn 
not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  where  several  of 
these  edifices  stood.   The  Island  now 

(')  A  considerable  number  of  pprcoos  from 
Stabise  are  supposed  lo  have  bceu  in  the  Am- 
phitbeatreat  Pompeii  during  the  eruption  of 
79,  and  io  have  escaped  by  sea. 

(>}  The  usual  price  demanded  for  a  Ca- 
lecbe  with  three  horses  is  two  piastres ;  pro- 
vided the  carriage  remain  at  Pomuefi  tifi 
cnnset,  and  then  convey  the  Hirer  back  to 
Castenamare. 
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contains  about  nine  thousand  inha- 
biUnts,  the  town  of  Capri  (where  the 
Archbishop  of  Sorrento  has  an  Epis> 
copal  Palace)  and  tbe  Village  of  Ana- 
Capri;  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  steps.  The 
inhabitaols  chiefiy  consist  of  laad^ 
holders,  mechanics,  sailors,  and  hus- 
bandmen :  perfect  equality  reigns 
among  them;  every  person  appears 
industrious;  very  few  are  wretchedly 
poor;  and  so  salubrious  is  the  climate 
that  scarcely  any  maladies  visit  this 
spot.  The  soil  produces  excellent  wine, 
oil,  grain,  and  vegetables  of  every 
description ;  among  which  is  the  Erba 
Ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  Quails  visit  Capri  during  the 
month  of  September,  and  are  caught 
in  nets,  to  supply  the  ^ap]es  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  manag- 
ing this  excursion  is  to  hire  a  tcn-oared 
boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  cold  dinner, 
bread,  plates,  glasses,  knives,  fork*!, 
salt,  etc.,  and  setting  out  very  early  in 
the  morning;  as  sixteen  hours  are  re- 
quired for  rowing  to  the  Island,  seeing 
its  antiquities,  and  returning. (J)  When 
strangers  land,  donkeys  are  immediately 
brought  down  to  the  beach  for  their 
accommodation :  (4)  and  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  mount  these  ani- 
mals, and  ascend  to  the  plain  of  Capri ; 
depositing  the  dinner  either  at  the 
Inn  kept  by  a  person  named  Pagani, 
and  called  the  Albergo  di  Londra,(s)  or  at 
one  of  the  Private  Houses,  where  Stran- 
gers may  hire  a  room  and  the  use  of  a 
kitchen  fora  few  hours.  Then,  to  avoid 
fatigue,  it  is  expedient  to  proceed  on 
donkeys,  or  in  chaise$'d'porteur$f  to  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Island,  reUirning 
thence  todinner,andafterwardsgoing  to 
the  western  Part.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Eastern  Promontory  are  remains  of  the 
Paface  of  Tiberius,  consecrated  to  Jove, 
and  called  Villa  Jovis.  Near  this  Villa 
are  the  substructions  o f the  ancient  Pha- 
ros of  Capri,mentioned  by  Suetonius,  hf> 

(3)  Travellers  goiog  from  Sorrento  lo  Ca- 
pri should  provide  themselves  with  a  pass- 
port, in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble  on 
landing. 

(4)  Chaises- aporteurs  n)fiy  likewise  lie 
found  in  the  Town  of  Capri. 

,    (5)  This  little  Ion  is  provided  with  beds. 
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having  been  thrown  down  hj  an  earth- 
quake a  few  days  previous  to  the  death 
of  Tiberius.    Contiguous  to  this  Edifice 
were  found,  about  twenty  years  sinter  a 
subterranean  Flight  of  Stairs*,  a  crystal 
Lachrymatory,  and  a  Basso-rilievo  of 
terra  cotta,  representing  Grispina,  the 
Wife,  and  Lociila,  the  Sister,  of  the  Em- 
peror Commodus,  who  were  imprisoned 
here.    Between  the  Pharos  and  the  Pa- 
lace is  a  Rock  called  Salto  (leaping- 
place),  whence,  after  long  and  exquisite 
torments,  Tiberius  ordered  persons  un- 
der sentence  of  death  to  be  precipitated 
into  the  sea.    This  rock  is  six  hundred 
fathoms  in  height,  and  perpendicular. 
The  remains  of  the  Villa  Jovis  (supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Augustus)  con- 
sist of  two  Mosaic  Pavements:  five  sub- 
terranean Apartments,  built  with  bricks 
and  Roman  cement;  large  Vaults  which 
seem  to  have  made  part  of  a  Temple; 
vestiges  of  Baths,  and  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  Theatre.    The  marble  or- 
naments of  the  high  altar,  and  the  two 
sideisltars,  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  town 
of  Capri,  and  likewise  a  pavement  of 
costly  marbles,  now  in  that  Cathedral, 
werefoundamongtheseruins.  The  water 
which  supplied  the  Villa  still  remains; 
ond  is  superior  to  any  other  this  Island 
affords;  and  the  view  from  the  summit  of 
the  Promontory  is  magnificent.   On  re- 
luming from  the  Villa  Jovis,  Trayellers 
should  notiee  two  conical  Hills,  whi(*h 
rise  between  that  eminence  and  the 
Castellone ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 
TaurubulcB,    mentioned    by    Statins. 
On  the  side  of  one  of  these  Hills  is 
an  ancient  nymphasum,  stupendously 
high  and  capacious,  and  terminated  by 
a  semicircular  building,  which  deceives 
light  from  an  extensive  Arch  apparently 
formed  by  nature.    This   nymphaeum 
bears  the  name  of  Mitromanin ;  and  was 
probably   consecrated  to  Mithras;    a 
Basso-rilievoorthatdeitY,accomplishing 
the  mystic  sacrifice  of'the  Bull,  having 
been  found  here.   Statues, Busts,Human 
Bones,  Sepulchral  Vases  ,  and  a  Greek 
Inscription,  were  discovered,  in   this 
Grotto.     On  a  spot  called  Moneta,(<) 
near  the  path  to  Mitromania,  ancient 
Reservoirs  seem  to  announce  the  site  of 
another  Tiberian  Viiia:  and  nearMonela 
is  a  Private  Path  leading  through  a  Mas- 


seria  to  the  Hfontedi  S.  Vichele,  which 
exhibits,  midway  up  the  Hill,  extensive 
ruins  of  an  Imperial  t^alaee  with  exterior 
Walls  about  fifteen  feet  thick.    Along 
Corridor,  eighteen  Rooms,  and  remains 
of  Baths,  are  still  distinguishable  here. 
An  ancient  Boad,  traces  of  which  may 
be  discovered,  led  to  the  summit  of  the 
Hill ;  where,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
a  modern  Fortress,  Mosaic  Pavements, 
Bases  of  Columns,  and   Subterranean 
Apartments,    were  found.     Probably, 
therefore,  another  Imperial  Villa  stood 
an  this  Hill,  which  commands  a  magni- 
ficent view.    At  a  place  called  Le  Came- 
relle  are  Ruins  which  seem  to  have 
made  part  of  an  Aqueduct ;  and  antiqua- 
ries suppose  there  was  an  Imperial  Villa 
near  it.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  Ga^ 
merelle,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
island,  was  another  Imperial  Residence, 
on  the  site  of  which  modern  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed,  andsubsequent- 
iy   demolished.     On    the    contiguous 
Beach  are  remains  of  ancient  Roman 
Masonry;  and,  according  to  general  be* 
lief,  Tiberius  kept  small  armed  vessels 
here,  to  protect  his  person.    From  this 
spot  are  seen  two  peculiarly  picturesque 
Rocks,  called  the  Faraglioni.    The  Cer- 
tosa,  now  uninhabited,  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  Tiberian  Villa;  and  between 
this  suppressed  Con  ventandCastiglione, 
in  the  Masseria  of  Sig.  Valentin!,  is  tn 
elegant  Marble  Pavement,  not  very  long 
since  discovered,    Midway  up  the  Hill 
of  Castiglione  are  fragments  of  an  an- 
cient Edifice,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Tiberian  Villa  consecrated  to  Nei^ 
tune.    A  Pavement  with  Geometrical 
Figures  attributed  to  Trasullus,  and 
now  removed  to  the  Favorita  at  Portici, 
together  with  Busts,  Bassi-rilievi,  Ca^- 
mei,  etc.  were  found  here.    On  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Town  of  Capri  is  a  spot 
called  Sopra  Fontana,  in  the  Masseria  of 
Sig.  Michele  Arcucci,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  site  of  an  ancient  Imperial 
Mansion;  as  con$iderable  vestiges  of 
the  Edifice  were  discoverable  not  very 
long  ago.     A  finely-draped   Statue  of 
Tiberius,  without  (he  head,  and  now  Id 
the  Vatican  Museum,  was  found  here : 
and  the  subterranean  parts  of  the  Man- 
sion which  still  remain  arc  remarkable 
for  their  size ;  two  of  these  Vaujts  being 


(0  Perhaps  so  called,  because  a  oonsiderable  number  of  Coins  wore  found  t^*. 
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iboye  a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in 
length,  and  in  width  Chlrty-three.  On 
a  descent  from  Sopra  Fontana  to  the 
Beach,  are  fiveVaults  belonging  to  an 
Imperial  Palace^  superb  remains  of 
which  eitibellished  Capri  wilhiii  the 
memoiry  of  several  perso«ns  now  living  : 
and  in  past  times  eight  stupendous  Co- 
Imnns  of  marble  'about  eighteen  feet 
high),  four  being  giallo  anlico,  and  four 
cipollino,  were  fotond  here,  together 
with  a  splendid  Payement.  In  this  vici- 
nity isan  ancientTemple  converted  into 
the  Church  of  S.  Coslanzo  (the  Patron  of 
the  Island V  and  ornamented  with  four 
of  these  Columns.  (>)  Near  the  Church 
Is  a  spot  denominated  Campo  di  Pisco, 
where  a  small  Fort  was  built  in  modem 
times;  and  where  a  Cave  and  ruins  ofan 
ancient  Wall  tnark  the  Site  of  another 
imperial  Palace,  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Vesta.  The  remains  of 
the  Palazzo  delta  Marina  lie  on  the  sea- 
shore, at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Campo  di  Pisco ;  and  Travellers  must 
descend  to  these  Rnins  by  aid  of  a 
ladder.  Valuable  antiquities  have  been 
found  here;  anrang  them  is  the  Capital 
ofa  Column,  so  beautifdilly  worked  that 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  uncovered  Court 
of  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  a  study  ^or 
architects.  Remains  of  Rooms  and  the 
Front  of  a  Temple,  with  Masses  of  Ma- 
sonry scattered  along  the  Reach,  are 
all  the  vestiges  now  traceable  of  this 
Falace,  which  was  probably  consecrated 
toCybele.  Thelolty  rock  towering  over 
the  Palazzo  della  Marina  leads,  by  steps 
already  mentioned,  to  Ana-Capri.  It  is^ 
necessary  to  ascend  these  Steps  on  foot, 
or  in  a  chaise-d-porteurs  ;  donkeys, 
however,  can  ^o  up  without  riders;  and 
at  the  summit  of  the  Steps  is  a  good 
nrale-path,  eilending  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  of  the  Ptain  of  Ana- 
Capri.  Travellers,  therefore,  usually 
ride  round  this  Ptain,  and,  nn  returning 
to  the  steps,  dismount  and  Ivalk  down, 
sending  their  donkeys  before  (hem. 
Aoa-Capri  presents  neither  views  nor 
,  antiquities  which  compensate  for  the 
fatigue  of  visiting  it.  (>; 
A  low-piched  and  narrow  apertare  in 

(t)  The  <»aer  fiwr  aAmrn  the  Royal  Chapel 
atCMerta. 

(«)  The  priee  amaHy  demanded,  at  Capri, 
ht  eaeh  donkey  and  guide  per  day,  u  «iz 


the  Rocks,  westward  of  the  usual  land- 
ing-place at  Capri,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it,  leads  into  a 
circular  Cavern,  recently  discovered, 
well  worth  notice,  and  distinguished  Biy 
the  appellation  of  Jm  Grotta  Az%urds 
Persons  who  visit  this  sapphire  Cell  ar/i 
obliged  to  place  themselves  horizontally 
In  the  little  bark  destined  to  corivey 
them  through  the  above-named  lowand 
narrow  aperture;  which  lis  so  small  as  to 
excite  an  apprehension  of  finding  dark- 
ness within :  but,  on  the  contrary  (if  the 
day  be  cloudless),  all  is  light— light  that 
would  dazzle,  were  it  not  blue.  The  co- 
lour of  the  water  which  fills  the  Cavern 
precisely  resembles  that  of  the  large  bot- 
tles of  vitriol  with  lamps  behind  them, 
seen  at  chemists*  windows  in  England ; 
and  this  water  appears  to  act  like  the 
lens  of  a  telescope,  by  conducting  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  thereflection  of  the 
brilliant  skies  of  Magna  Grasciainto  the 
Cavern.  After  the  eye  has  been  for  a 
few  moments  accustomed  to  a  light  so 
magical,  the  stupendous  vault  of  this  gi* 
gantic  bath  is  discoverable,  richly  stud* 
ded  with  stalactites,  and  assuming,  in 
consequence  of  a  strong  reflection  from 
that  transparent  blue  water,  exactly  the 
same  tint.  TheCavern  contains  broken 
steps  leading  to  a  Subterraneous  pas- 
sage, the  length  of  which  is  unknown  ; 
it  being  impossible  to  reach  the  end. 
owing  to  an  impediment  formed  by  earth 
and  stones.  Masonry  seems  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  construction  af 
these  steps  and  passage,  whiich  probably 
communicated  eitlier  with  one  of  Tibe- 
rius*s  Villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the  niece 
of  Augustus;  but  the  Cavern,  although 
it  may  have  been  used  as  a  tMthing- 
place,  is  evidently  the  work  of  nature. 
Persons  whowjsh  to  visit  11  Grottone 
Azzuro,  as  it  is  called  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Capri,  -should  take  from  the 
landing-place  in  that  Istand  a  small 
boal,  always  employed  on  this  occasion, 
and  row  to  the  aperture  in  the  rocks; 
remembering,  however,  that  the  aper- 
ture is  low-pitched  and  narrow,  and 
therefore  no  boat  can  pass  through 
it,  except  the  sea  be  perfectly  cjilm. 

carlini,  bumamano  not  inclusive.  The  Ci- 
ceroni expert*  half  a  piastre,  and  (he  cui- 
tom-bouie  officer  three  carlini. 
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An  bour  and  a  half  should  he  allowed 
for  goinjg  and  retttrDiDg.(') 

BXCUB8I0NT0THE  ISLANDS  OF  PROCIDA 
AND  tSCHIA. 

The  passage,  in  a  row-boat,  from  Sor- 
rento to  Iscfaia, ,  occupies,  generally 
speaking,  full  sii  hours  :(>)  and  as  this 
Island  is  only  Gve' leagues  distant  from 
Naples  a^d  only  two  Neapolitan  miles 
from  >Procida,  Travellers  often  prefer 
going  from  Naples  to  Procida,  and 
thence  to  Ischia ;  in  order  toaccomplish 
which  voyage  without  risk,  it  is  requi- 
site to  have  a  large  and  safe  boat.  The 
passage,  in  a  row-boat,  from  Naples  to 
Procida  (three  leagues  in  distance;, 
usually  occupies  about  two  hours  and  a 
half:  but  persons  who  dislike  expedi- 
tions by  sea  may  go  by  land,  so  far  as 
Minlscola,  a  little  Port  (inhabited  by 
fishermen)  four  miles  from  Baja  :  and  at 
Miniscola  passage-boats  may  always  be 
obtained  for  Procida,  which  is. only 
one  league  distant.  The  Aborigines  of 
Procida, anciently  called  Prochyta,  ttre 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Colony  of 
Bretrians  and  Gbalcidians.  The  soil  is 
volcanic,  fertile,  and  productive  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  and  good  wine;  Ihe  cir- 
cumference of  the  Island  Is  seven 
miles ;  and  its  present  iMhabitant8,about 
fourteen  thousand  in  number,  are  in- 
dustrious and  opulent.  They  possess  a 
Thunny  Fishery,  and  a  considerable 
fleet  of  small  merchant-vessels.  The 
costume  of  Procida  is  perfectly  Greek, 
and  peculiarly  elegant.(3)  The  men  wear 
Phrygian  caps  (as  do  all  the  mariners  in 
Magna  GraDcia);  and  both  sexes  are 
handsome.  This  Island  exhibits  no 
striking  feature,  except  Its  dismantled 
Castle;  which  stands  proudly  on  the 


(i)  From  the  landing-place  in  this  Cavern, 
to  (he  end  of  the  sublerraoeous  passage,  is 
reported,  by  the  Guide  who  has  fn-quenlly 
explored  it,  to  be  a  hundred  and  eighty 
palmi  in  length:  till  about  midway  the 
ht^eadlh  is  twelve  palrai;  and  toward  the 
end  it  diminishes  to  four  palmi,  or  some- 
thing less.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the 
Grotto  is,  by  the  Guide's  account,  seventy 
palmi;  and  the  height  of  the  vault,  in  the 
loftiest  part,  is  likewise  about  seventy 
palmi.  The  extreme  length  ef  the  Grotto, 
whore  there  is  water,  according  to  a  roi^a- 
urement  made  by  Lord  Rossmore  and  Cap- 


summit  6f  a  cliff,  and  isJbecome  a  Royal 
Shooting-seat,  new  unfurnished,  where 
Travellers  who  have  brought  refresh- 
ments with  them  are  sometimes  allowed 
the  use  uf  a  room.  The  view  from  the 
Terrace  of  this  Villa  is  enchanting.  The 
other  buildings  at  Procida  are  chiefly 
flat-roofed  houses,  with  terraces  on  the 
top,  and  staircases  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls.  From  the  Marina  di  S.  Maria Cat- 
toiica,  where  Neapolitan  boatmen  usu- 
ally land  their  passengers  to  the  Royal 
Villa,  is  a  short  mile;  thence  to  Cbiajo- 
lella,  where  passage-boats  are  found  for 
Ischia,  is  less  than  two  miles ;  and  from 
Chiajolello  to  Ischia  about  two  miles. 
Ischia,  according  to  general  opinion 
the  offspring  of  subterranean  fire»  aad 
anciently  denominated  jEnaria,  Ina- 
rime/ Pitheetua,  and  /scla,fi)  is  com- 
puted to  l>e  about  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference.  Tradition  reports  that 
Ischia  and  Procida  were  once  united, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Pithecusa ;  in 
conflrmation  of  which  belief  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  soil  of  both  islands  is 
volcanic,  and  that  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Ischia,  like  those  of  Procida, 
were  a  Colony  of  Eretrians  and  Cbalei- 
dians.  In  early  ages  there  was  a  Volcano 
at  Ischia  so  tremendous,  that  its  erup- 
tions terrified  and  drove  away  the  first 
Settlers  on  the  Island: and  the  Syra- 
cusans,  who  colonised  there,  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  previous  to  the 
Christian  era<  were  also  driven  away 
by  the  same  circumstance :  no  great 
eruption,  however,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  year  1301 ;  and  during 
the  last  four  centuries  the  Island  has 
been  perfectly  exempt  from  these 
appalling  visitations.  U  is  celebrated 
for  Hot  Mineral  Springs,  the  relics  of  its 


tain  Branford  of  the  Royal  British  Nary,  i« 
fifiy-tive  English  yards  and  sixteen  indiea. 
The  subterraneous  passage,  .which  appears 
to  have  fallen  in  at  the  end,  might  easily  be 
excavated. 

(3)  The  usual  price  of  a  ten-oared  boat^ 
from  Sorrento  to  Ischia,  is  fbur  piastret; 
and  the  price  of  a  large  boat,  gmng  str^^it 
from  Naples  to  Ischia,  is  about  8ve  piastret. 

(3)  Persons  who  wish  to  see  this  eostonaeto 
advantage  shou  d  visit  Procida  on  a  FetliTaL 

(4)  It  was  called  JEnaria^  from  iBneas 
who  is  snpposed  to  have  landed  at  Iscbia  on 
his  way  to  I^atinm. 
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v^eanoy  sd^  sapposed  t»  have  |>royed» 
lu  several  cases,  sahitary.  The  whole 
islaiidisivcfaly  cultivated;  not  €xcepiiRg 
theYoleaiM)  rrov  extinct,  the  fpopeus 
of  the  dasstcsy-a  conical  mountain, 
eigbleeD  iinndred  feet  above  the  level 
ol  the  surrounding  sea,  and  clothed 
with  Tines  to  the  summit  of  its  western 
peak.  Ischia,  indeed,  may  be  called  on 
immense  vineyard,  ioters|Mrsed  with 
towns  and  villages.  Its  prcseni  popola- 
tion  amounts  to  twenty-four  thousand 
iohabiiants  :  a  handsome,  spirited,  and 
Industrious  people,  many  of  whom  a?e 
sailors  and  fishermen,  the  rest  land- 
holders, mechanics,  afid  peasants.  The 
Island  produoes  some  i>f  the  best  wines 
in  the  Tioifiily  of  Naples;  delicious  figs, 
wi»»ch  (when  dried)  are,  during  winter, 
tbe-cbief  support  of  the  poat;  wheat, 
and  Indian  corn,  though  not  in  large 
quantities.  A  famous  Straw  Bat  Manu- 
factory Is  established  at  Barano,  near 
the  Epopeus;  and  remarkably  pretty 
little  Straw  Baskets  are  also  fabricated 
iO'thts  Island. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the  lour 
•of  Ischia,  must  either  walk,  nfount  a 
donkey,  or  be  carried  by  Portantini,  as 
the  roads  aro  too  narrow  for  wbeei-^car- 
riages.  This  tour  may  be  accomplished 
in  ten  hours;  though  Travellers,  not 
limited  with  respect  to  time, would  find 
It  more  convenient  to  employ  a  couple 
of  days  in  seeing  the  Island;  going,  the 
first  day,  by  Foria  to  the  Epapeut,  now 
called  Monte  &  Niccolo;  and  thence  to 
the  burning  Ravine  at  its  base  :  and  on 
the  second  day,  visiting  the  Lava  which 
destroyed  the  Town  of  Ischia — the  pe- 
culiarly Interesting  ancient  Cr«ler  near 
it— 4lie  Hot   Springs,  which  may  be 
heard  to  boti  in  a  Ravine  adjacent  to  the 
Public  Baths—The  Public  Baths  them- 
Mlves— end  the  Hot   Springs  on  the 
Sea-shore  near  Lacco.    The  ascent  by 
way  of  Foria  to  the  Epepeus^  from  a 
Boarding-house  called  The  Senllnella, 
occupies  about  three   hours  and  ten 
minutes,  and  is,  in  distance,  between 
seven  and  eight  miles.    The  descent, 
returning  the  shortest  way  to  the  Sen- 
tioella,  occupies  two  hours.  Travellers 
irbo  ascend  by  Foria  find  a  good  raule- 
patb  to  the  Hermitage  near  the  summit 
of  the  Epopeus;  but  the  short  descent, 
being  rocky  and  rapid,  it  is  necessary  k» 
walk  down.    The  present  Inhahitams  of 


the  Hermitage  are  an  Anchorite  and  a 
Lay  Brother,  who  do  their  imnost  to 
welcome  and  direct  Travellers,  present- 
ing them  with  bread,  wine,  and  fmlt, 
for  which  they  expect  a  piastre  as  a 
remuneration  :  «nd  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain  teing,  on  a 
olearday,  magnificently  fine.  Travellers 
would  do  well  to  take  cold  meat  with* 
them,  and  dine  at  the  Hermitage. 

F4>ria,  a  populous  and  charmingly 
placed  Town,  contains  a  Church  dedicat- 
ed to  SL  ftlaria  di  Loreto,and  ornament- 
ed with  handsome  pilasters,  incrosted 
with  ancient  marbles.  The  ascent  to 
the  ISpofMUf  beginsatanosMmmedlately 
beyond  Foria ;  and  within  view  of  the 
path  leading  up  to  that  Mountain  (be- 
tween Foria  and  a  small  Hamlet  called 
Pansa ),  is  a  Beach,  contiguous  to  the 
Promontory  of  Capo  imperatore,  con- 
taining Hot  .Springs,  said,  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  Foria,  to  be  the  most 
eificacious  of  all  the  numerous  hot 
springswith  which  ischia  itbounds.  The 
views  on  the  apcent  to  a  Place  called 
Fontana  are  enchanting;  and  cut  out  of 
the  rocks  which  crown  the  Epopeus  is 
the  Hermitage,  which  contains  several 
Celisi  and  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Nioceld.  Above  the  Hermitage  tsa  Ter- 
race, commanding  the  extensive  and 
magnificent  view  already  mentioned : 
and  alter  having  descended  by  the  short 
Path  to  the  base  ofthe  Epopeus^  it  takes 
np  very  little  time  to  visit  the  burning 
Ravine,  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Sentinelia. 

On  the  second  day  it  is  advisable,  in 
the  first  place,  to  visit  the  Torrent  of 
Lava  which  destroyed  the  old  Town  of 
Ischia;  thence  proceeding  to  the  new 
Town,  built  on  its  site,  but  containing 
no  object  of  interest  except  its  Castle 
(garrisoned  by  NeapolHan  soldiers;, 
which  ^nds  in  a  pictuvesque  situation. 
The  old  Town  was  built  on  a  rock, 
whither,  durisig  the  period  when  the 
Ischiotswere  liable  to  invasions  from 
the  Saracens  and  other  nations,  the 
Whole  population  ofthe  island  fled,  on 
any  sudden  alarm ;  and  here  a  Martello 
Tower  was  erected,  to  warn  them  of 
approaching  danger.  On  returning  from 
the  Town  of  Ischia,  it  is  advisable  to 
ascend  to  the  ancient  Grater,  which 
offers  a  rich  treat totbe  Naturalist ;  and 
the  mule-path  (a  very  food  one)  to  this 
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exUncfc  Volcano  passes  through  beau- 
tiful scenery.  Hence  it  is  advisahle  to 
proceed  to  the  Hot  Springs  in  a  Ravine 
adjacent  to  the  Public  Baths,  and  where 
the  water  is  distinctly  heard  boiling  in 
the  earth.  The  Public  Baths  were  erect- 
ed at  Gasamiccia  by  a  pious  Establish- 
ment in  Naples,  the  Monie  della  Bliseri- 
cordia,  which  Establishment  extends  its 
charity  so  far  as  to  transport  from 
Naples  hither  those  sick  persons  who 
are  supposed  to  require  the  Baths,  and 
cannot  defray  the  expense  attendant 
on  trying  their  erflcacy  :  and  further, 
the  EstablishDicnt  places  these  sick 
persons  in  an  Hospital  adjoining  the 
Bathing-house, proyidcs  them  with  food 
far  twenty  success! re  days,  and  then 
sends  them  back  to  Naples  cost  free.  A 
broad  and  very  long  Apartment  con- 
tains the  BathSy seventy-six  in  nimiber. 
Shower  Baths  inclusive.  The  water  of 
each  Bath  is  emptied  and  renewed  for 
each  Bather ;  and  the  Hot  Mineral  Spring, 
by  which  these  baths  are  supplied, 
likewise  furnishes  steam  for  the  Vspour 
Baths,  which  are  contiguous  lo  the 
Uo&pilal.  From  the  Baths  it  is  advisable 
to  proceed  to  the  pretty  Town  of  Lacco, 
near  which  are  several  Hot  Springs, 
used  in  rheumatic  complaints  as  Vapour 
Baths:  and  beyond  Lacco,  on  the  Sea- 
shore, or,  more  properly  speaking,  in 
the  Sea,  is  a  Spring  of  Boiling  Water,  so 
powerful  Uiat  the  sand  in  its  vicinity  is 
too  hot  to  hold.  There  are  pretty  Villas 
in  the  iieighbottrhood' of  Lacco;  and 

(>)  The  price  usually  asked  at  the  Senti- 
ncUa  is  fifteen  carlini  per  day,  for  board 
and'todf  in^  fir  Ladies  and  Geuilemea,  and 
seven  and  a  half  for  servants :  and  the  price 
of  a  donkey,  buonqmano  not  inclusive,  for 


Euins  of  Anctsnl  Baths  may  be  traced 
near  a  Hamlet  called  Gastiglione. 

Foria,  Lacco,  and  Ischia,  seem  to  be 
the  largest  Towns  in  the  island :  they 
are  all  situated  on  the  Sea-shore;  but 
the  best  Landing-p]ace,  in  good  wea- 
ther, is  at  Lacco.  In  rough  weather  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  land  at  the  Town 
of  Ischia.  During  Autumn,  1S29,  the 
island  contained  three  comfortable 
Lodging  and  Boarding  Houses; namely. 
The  Sentinella^  large,  beaiAi fully  si- 
tuated on  a  commanding  eminence, 
near  the  Baths  orf  Gasamiccia,  clean,  well 
ordered,  and  well  served  with  respect  to 
eailn^—the  House  of  Don  Tomtnasso, 
who  is  celebrated  for  his  wine — and  the 
new  Lodging  and  Boarding  House, 
Don  Tommasso's  House  is  farther  from 
the  BatlM  than  is  the  Sentinella;  so 
likewise  is  the  new  Hotel. 

Ischia  possesses  a  satobrious  climate, 
though  extremely  warm  In  summer, 
from  want  of  shade;  there  being  but 
one  spot  upon  the  Island  clothed  with 
forest-trees;  and  this  is  near  the  old 
Grater.  Persons  directed  to  use  the 
Baths  generally  try  them  in  themonlhs 
of  July  and  August. 

Rabbits,  poultry,  and^flsh  nay  be 
found  at  Ischia;  but  butchers*  meat, 
butler,  and  a  variety  of  ether  articles, 
are  usually  brought  from  Naples  by  the 
Passage-boat ;  which,  in  good  weather, 
goes  thither  daily,  at  eight  in  the 
morning.(') 


mounting  and  descending  the  Bpopeu-^,  is 
eight  caHifli.— MuIps,  or  donkey*,  may  as- 
eend  this  mountain  the  short  way,  in  dry 
weather;  but  coald  not,  generally  speaking 
descend  with  safety  at  any  time. 
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ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BY  THE  VIA  LATIN  A. 

AncieDt  (;apaa  and  its  Amphifbpatre.  etr.— Calvi.— San  GinDano,aiKl  Remaios  orCashitiin. 
—Abbey  of  Monte  Canno.— Inn  of  the  Mrt^a.—Arce.— Rocra  d'Aroe.^Arpino.~Aliiia.— 
Isola  di  Sara.— Falls  of  tbe  Liris.— Sora.— Lakeof  Fosina— Alba  Fuoentia.— AntiiiBiD.— 
Aquino.--  Ge^ano.— Frosinoae.—  Fereotioo.—  Alalrl.—  Aaagoi.—  Valmoatone.  —  Lu- 
(pnoo. — ^Rome. 


The  upper  route  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
through  San  Germano  and  Frosinone, 
Tollows  the  course  of  the  ancierit  Via 
Latino,  tillit  falls  into  tbe  ViaLabi- 
canoylhe  present  high  road  from  Co- 
lonoa  (the  ancient  Labicum)  to  Rome. 
This  upper  route,  through  valleys  of  the 
Apennine,  is  shorter  than  the  post-road, 
over  tbe  Pontine  Marshes,  from  Rome 
to  Naples  :  it  is  likewise  kept  in  most 
excellent  condition;  and,  exclusive  of 
the  ascent  to  Frosinone,  is  exempt  from 
$teep  bills.  The  country  through  which 
it  pas&es  abounds  with  rich  and  beau- 
tiful woods;  and  the  numerous  and 
considerable  remains  ofancient  Pelasgic 
fortresses,  seated  on  tbe  pinnacles  of 
lofty  mountains,  between  which  the 
road  lies,  furnish  Travellers  with  a 
precise  idea  of  the  prospects  ancient 
Italy  must  have  presented  throughout 
the  picturesque  territories  of  tbe  Volsci. 
Tbeinoson  this  peculiarly  interesting 
road  areat  present (1836)  thinly  scatter- 
ed, and  not  well  provided  either  with 
beds  or  butchers'  meal;  but  pew  inns 
are-  building,  and  three  are  already 
built,  and  opened  for  the  accommo- 
daiioD  of  Travellers. 

A  statement  of  tbe  distances  from  inn 
lo  ino,9nd  likewise  of  the  best  mode  of 
obtainingtolerable  beds  on  this  road,  is 
given  in  the  Appendix,  under  the  article 
**  Route  en  Voiturin  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  by  the  Via  Latina;**and  persons 
who  follow  the  advice  contained  in  the 
above-named  article  will  not  find  them- 
selves badly  accommodated; 

Tbe  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre 
which  has  been  lately  excavated  at  an- 
cient Capua  (now  denominated  Santa 
Maria  di  Capua)  are  so  strikingly  raagni- 

(>>  Bf  **  Miles''  M>e  flmot  Rdniaa  miles 
Ihraa^oat  this  rovte. 

(»)  Cteere,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atlicas, 
menlioas,  Ibat  (he  Gladiatortal  Seiiooi  of 


ficent,  that  Travellers  would  be  amply 
repaid  for  going  round  by  Santa  Maria 
di  Capua  (less  than  three  milcs(>)out 
of  the  direct  road)  in  order  to  see  this 
Amphitheatre  on  their  way  to  modern 
Capua.  Ancient  Capua  was,  during  the 
middle  ages,  so  completely  laid  waste 
and  destroyed  by  the  repeated  ravages 
of  the  Goths,  Yandals,  and  Lombards, 
that  its  precise  situation  has  in  modern 
days  often  been  questioned.  One  cause 
of  this  was  tbe  apparent  smaHness  of  a 
Ruin  called  its  Amphitheatre;  which 
edifice  is  described  by  Cicero  as  having 
held  a  hundred  thousand  spectators  :[*) 
but  since  tbe  Ruin  in  question  has  heen 
excavated,  there  seems  reason  to  snp- 
pose  it  might  have  held  seventy-five 
thousand  spectators,  and  even  more. 
This  excavation  has  likewise  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  foundations  of  a  city, 
about  fifteen  palmi  under-ground,  and 
contiguous  to  the  Amphitheatre;  which 
circumstances,  united  with  sevcTral 
others,  have  established  the  belief  thai 
Capua,  whose  walls  were  between  five 
and  six  miles  in  circumference,  whose 
public  edifices  vied  in  splendour  with 
those  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  whose 
population  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  actually  stood  on 
a  spot  where  almost  every  trace  of  its 
existence  has  long  heen  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

The  origin  of  Capua  (the  Capital  of 
Campania)  seems  doubtful;  though,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  was  founded  by 
the  Etruscans,  fifty  years  previous  to 
the  existence  of  Rome.  Livy  .supposes 
its  original  name  to  have  been  Vuitur- 
num;  and  probably  when  it  was  unex- 
pectedly wrested  from  the  Etruscans  by 

ancient  Capua  usually  contaiDed  forty  thoa- 
sand  pupils :  a  presumptive  pnaof  of  tbe  im- 
mense me  «f  the  ABiphitbeatre. 
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the  Samnites  (an  event  which  he 
mentions  as  having  o incurred  during  a 
festival),  its  appellation  was  changed  to 
Canpua,  or  Campua.{')  The  Capuans 
showed  great  kindness  lo  the  Roman 
army  §fler  ihe  ignominious  convention 
of  the  Caudine  Forks;  and  Rome  repaid 
this  kindness ;  for,  under  her  protection, 
the  Capuans,  notwithstanding  their 
indolent  and  luxurious  character,  attain- 
ed great  power  and  celebrity  :  but,  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  Bannibal,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Rome,  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans;  who  besieged  Capua,  comr 
pelled  it  to  surrender,  enslaved  its 
cilizens,  massacred  its  senators, and  re- 
duced the  place  lo  the  lowest  condition 
of  a  Praefectura.  At  length,  however, 
Julius  Caesar  raised  it  to  the  rankofa 
Roman  Colony;  Augustus,  likewise,  be- 
came its  patron ;  and  we  collect  from 
Strabo,  that  in  his  time  it  had  recovered 
all  ita  former  magnificence.  We  are 
told  that  it  had  seven  gales ;  six  of  them 
were— the  Porta  Casilinensis,  and  the 
Porta  AlbanA,  through  both  of  which 
passed  the  ViaAppia;  Ihe  Porta  Jovis, 
supposed  to  have  led  to  the  Temple  of 
Jove  on  Mount  Tifata;  and  the  Gates 
caUedCumana,  Atellana,  and  Liternina, 
which  opened  in  the  direction  of  Cumae, 
Atella,  and  Liternum.  The  Gate  slill  in 
existence  (probably  the  Porta  Casilinen- 
sis) is  particularly  interesting,  enough 
having  escaped  the  ravages  of  war  to 
justify  the  conjecture  that  it  was  a 
double  entrance  (like  the  Carmen tal 
Gate  at  Rome)  ornamented  with  statues 
of  protecting  deities,  the  niches  Tor 
which  may  still  be  seen.  The  materials 
of  this  edifice  are  large  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  travertino.f'') 

The  Amphitheatre  stands  close  to  the 
highroad,  and  is  computed  to  be,  in  cir- 
cumference, one  .thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  palml;  the  height  of  its 
exterior  Wall  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
palmi;  the  length  of  its  Arena  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  four,  and  the  width  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  paUnL  The 
Edifice  is  of  an  elliptical  form«  compos- 

■ 

r<)  strabo  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
Capua  derived  its  second  apprflatioo  firom 
the  word  CapHtj  because  it  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  capitals  of  the  Ancient  World. 

(>)  Tiie  two  principal  quarters  of  ancieat 


ed  of  immense  blocks  of  travertino, 
joined  together,  without  cement,  by 
iron  or  bronze  cramps,  in  the)simple  and 
grand  Etruscan  style,  called  rustic:  and 
consists  or  a  circle  of  Arches,  which- 
served  as  passages  to  the  corridors.  It 
had  four  principal  Gates,  appropriated 
as  entrances  for  the  inhabitants  of  four 
neighbouring  cities,  and  named  afler 
them.  The  Arches  belonging  to  the 
principal  Gates  are  more  lofty,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  richly  ornament- 
ed, than  the  others.  On  the  key-stones 
of  these  Arches  were  Heads  of  hea- 
then Deities;  two  of  which  alone  re- 
main ;  and  on  either  side  of  every  arch 
was  a  Half  Column  of  the  Tuscan  order. 
According  to  supposition  there  were 
three  upper  storeys,  which  the  Emperor 
Adrian  decorated  most  sumptuously 
with  statues,  gilding,  Bassi-rilievi,  cor- 
nices of  African  marble,  and  Corinthian 
columns  of  cipollino;  a  considerable 
number  of  which  ne  prostrate  within 
the  circular  wall  and  likewise  on  the 
outside  of  it.  The  interior  of  the  edifice 
bad  three circulafCorridors,  which  sup- 
ported the  seats  for  the  spectators;  and 
the  exterior  Wall  was  surrounded  with 
a  magnificently  broad  paved  Walk. 
The  number  of  Vomitories  is  supposed 
to  have  been  sixty ;  the  Arena  was  floor- 
ed with  wood:  but  no  traces  of  its  floor- 
ing remain;  neither  are  there  any  ves- 
tiges of  the  Podium;  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  declivity  for  the  Seats,  and 
enough  ofthe  second  Storey  to  prove 
that  it  consisted  Of  reticulated  bLriek- 
work,  may  still  be  discovered.  Under 
the  Arena  are  remains  of  Channels  fox 
Waleo  probably  used  when  Naumachlas 
were  exhibited.  Apertures,  through 
which  wild  beasts  were  drawn  \ip  in 
cages  from  their  dens  to  the  Arena,  are 
likewise  discoverable;  as  are  several 
Staircases.  During  the  dark  ages  this 
superb  Amphitheatre  was  converted 
into  a  fortress;  and  its  ground-storey 
transformed  into,  lodgih^-rooms  for 
soldiers,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
building. 

The  Cburcli  ofSan  Francesco,  at  S.  Ma- 
Capua  were  denominated  Seplasia  and  M- 
bona;  and  the  fumtr  seems  lo  have  beat 
noted  as  the  abode  of  perftimertandveii- 
dera  of  oiatmentB,  pertiaps  for  the  we  of 
the  public  Batiis. 
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ria  di  Caput,  sUbcU  upon  part  of  an  an- 
cient Ci7pto  Forticus,  which  merits 
DOtice :  ilia  now  occupied  by  cavalry  : 
and  Ibe  Cbnrch,  called  S.  Maria  di  Ca- 
pua, also  merits  notice*  because  it  con* 
taiiia  fifty-two  ancient  Columns,  of  vari- 
ous orders  and  dimensions.  According 
to  what  is  BOW  the  established  belief, 
ancient  Capua  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  its 
nodem  namesalie,  between  the  ri- 
vers Voltornns  and  Clanius,  now  de- 
nominated the  Volturno  aod  Lagno. 

About  four  miles  beyond  modern  Ca- 
pua the  Vim  Laiina  presents  itself  on 
the  right,  and  leads  to  Calvi>  and  San 
Germano.  The  former,  anciently  deno- 
minated CaieSf  belonged  originally,  as 
we  learn  from  Livy,  to  the  Ausones;  (>) 
but  was  colonised  by  the  Eomans,  a.  u. 
c.  421.  Remains  of  a  Temple,  ruins  of 
an  Amphitheatre,  and  traces  of  a  Circus, 
proYO  that  it  once  vas  large  and  popu- 
lous. Us  wines  are  celebrated  by  Ho- 
race, its  willows  by  Cicero,  its  acidulous 
waters  by  Pliny,  and  its  vases  of  crefa 
coUa  were  famous  throughout  the  civi- 
lised world.  The  vineyards  of  the  Ager 
CaUnus  bordered  on  those  of  the  Ager 
Faiemm,  which  were  reputed  to  pro- 
duce the  best  wine  of  ancient  Italy. 
The  prime  Falemtan,  however,  is  said 
to  haTc  -been  made  at  some  distance 
from  Coles,  in  the  village  of  Faustia' 
nuSf  about  six  miles  from  ^tnueffa.  (•} 
All  which  now  remains  of.Coles,  except 
the  rains  already  mentioned,  is  a  small, 
dismantled,  picturesque  Castle,  of  the 
dark  ages,  a  decaying  Church,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  **  II  Vescovato;  "  an- 
other untenantable-looking  edifice  des- 

(■)  Many  writers  OMijfCturp,  that  the  An- 
•ones  aod  tlie  CMrans  were  the  same  people, 
and  the  primary  inhabitants  of  Campania. 

{»)  Bow  far  these  famous  vioeyards  ex- 
teoded,  is  not  precisely  ascertained ;  but  we 
know  that  the  ridge  of  bills  between  SinW' 
esea,  now  Mondragone,  and  Suessa  Jurun- 
corum,  DOW  Sessa,  produced  supcr-t-xcelleat 
Wine.  We  likewise  know  that  the  Jqtr 
Calenus  was  famed  for  its  vineyards ;  that 
the  Wine  of  Aversa,  called  Asprino,  is  now 
often  sold  for  Champagne,  and  that  the  Wioe 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  called 
Ladirymae  chrtfti,  precisely  resembles  that 
which  was  deemed  by  tbeoneients  the  b'St 
F^ferniaa.  Lachrymse  chrisii  is  so  called 
«,  like  all  the  finest^ luilian  Wines,  it 


tined  for  a  Seminary ;«  Wine-bonse;  and 
vestiges^of  an  ancient  Gate. 

Beyond  Calvi  the  road  divides  into  two 
branches;  that  on  the  left  going  toTe- 
ano,  anciently  Jeatium  Sidicinumt  the 
other  to  the  Osteria  di  Santa  Felice ;  and 
near  the  spot  where  this  division  takes 
place  the  limits  of  the  domains  otCalee 
and  Teanum  were,  in  former  ages, 
marked  by  two  Temples  consecrated  to 
Fortune,  and  standing  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  on  the  left,  or  the  Via  Latina, 
Teaoo>  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
above  three  miles  distant  from  Calvi, 
stands  in  a  valley  on  the  Via  Latino, 
and  is  reputed  lo  have  been,  next  to  Ca- 
pua, the  largest  town  of  Campania.  It 
originally  belonged  to  the  Sidicini;  but 
became  a  Roman  Colony  under  Augus- 
tus, and  vestiges  of  its  walls  and  public 
buildings  are  still  distinguishable*  Cold 
acidulous  springs,  mentioned  by  Vilru- 
vius,  and  now  denominated  Acqua  delle 
Caldarelle,  may  be  found  in  its  vicinity. 
The  road  to  the  Osteria  di  Santa  Felice, 
about  twenty  miles  distant  frt)m  modern 
Capua,  passes  through  a  beautiful  coun- 
try ;  and  thence  traverses  the  district  of 
Mignano  to  San  Germano;  which  is 
about  Tourteen  miles  from  San  Felice. 
The  rich  woods  and  superb  oak-lree.«, 
bordering  the  latter  portion  orthis  road, 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
magnificent  parlLs;  and  the  lolty  moun- 
tains of  the  A  Pennine,  towering  above 
these  woods,  form  a  bold  aod  beautiful 
Trame  to  the  landscape.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  this  park-like  scenery  stands 
San  Germs  DO,  built  partly  at  the  base 
of  Monte  Casino,  and  partly  on  Us  lower 
region.   A  large  and  picturesque  baro- 

is«  or  ought  to  be,  made  as  follows  :>-The 
grapes,  after  having  been  nicely  cleansed, 
are  thrown  iota  a  large  receiver,  wbicb  re- 
sembles a  cullender,  its  bottom  being  full  of 
holes:  this  receiver  stands  upon  another, 
without  hoirs ;  -  and  the  grapes,  being 
bruiEcd  by  (heir  own  weight,  discharge  f  heir 
juice,  drop  by  drop,— or,  to  speak  figura- 
tively, tear  by  tear,— into  the  lower  receiver : 
hence  the  Wine  derives  its  Latin  name  of 
'*  Lachryroae,"  tears ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  Greek  word,  "  christi,"  it  merely  sig- 
nifies the  very  be^t;  though  Travellers  mis- 
kiking  its  signiflcaiion  ba\e  upbraided  the 
Neapalilant  for  giviag  so  sacred  a  name  to 
Wine. 
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nial  Castle  of  the  middle  ages  overhangs 
the  town ;  and  the  pinnacle  of  the  moim- 
tain  is  crowned  l)y  the  most  spacious 
and    splendid    Benedictine    Convent 
existing.    San   Germano,  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Porura  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Casinum,  was  erected  by 
Bertario,  Abbot  oflhe  above-named  Ab- 
bey, and  surrounded  with  walls;  a.  d. 
866.    Shortly  afterward,  it  fell  a  prey 
to  the  Saracens,  as  did  its  founder^  but 
succeeding  Abbots  rebuilt  the  townt  We 
are  tbld^  by  Yarro,  that  the  extensive 
and  populous  city  of  Casinunit  from 
'  which  Monte  Casino  derives  its  name, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Samnltes.   It 
is  described  as  having  been  watered  by 
so  many  springs  that  its  climate  was,  in 
consequence,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
damp  and  foggy.    Us  Citadel  probably 
sttmd  where  now  stands  the  Castle  of 
San  Germano^  and  its  Basilica  and  Curia 
are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Germano,  and 
the  Church  called  CinqueTorre.    A  con^ 
siderable  number  of  ancient  columns 
of  granite  and  cipollino  ornament  these 
churchest    About  a  -quarter  of  a  mile 
from  San  Germano,  on  the  lower  part  of 
Monte  Casino,  toward  the  west,  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  ancient  Pavement 
of  one  of  the  Streets  otCasinum,  which 
still  retains  marks  of  carriage-wheels, 
and  has,  on  each  side,  a  footway.    Here, 
likewise,  toward  the  right,  are  remains 
ofa  theatre.    Its  semicircle  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  palmi  in  diameter ;  and 
the  site  of  the  corridors,  seats,  and  at- 
tiring-Tooms  for  the  actors,  is  still  dis- 
coverable.   The  walls  are  constructed 
with  opus  reticulatum;  the  stage  is  to- 
tally destroyed;  and  the  orchestra  filled 
with  vegetable  earth.  A  little  farther  dis« 
tant  isa  buildingshpped  like  a  cross,  and 
constructed   with  large  quadrilateral 
stones,  similar  to   those  which  were 
commonly  used  in  early  llmps  for  se- 
pulchres: its  length  is  about  sixty-two 
palmi,  its  breadth  about  forty-three,  its 
arches  support  a  cupola,  which  has  four 
v«ry  small  apertures  for  light;  its  pave- 
ment is  chiefly  composed  of^urge  pieces 
of  travertino ;  and  the  smallness  of  its 
dimensions,  ,the  almost  total  exclusion 

(>)  JEtemia.  now  denominated Isn'nia,  a 
very  ancient  Giiy,  is  placed  on  the  Apennine, 
near  two  torrents,  and  in  the  neighbour- 


of  lights  the  narrowness  of  the  door  of 
entrance,'  and  the  circumstance  of  this 
door  being  placed  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Edifice,  seem  to  indicate  tbat  it 
was  a  Mausoleum  j  perhaps  the  Tomb  of 
Yarro^  who  had  k  Yilla  in  the  deigb- 
bourhobd.  Some  antiquaries,  however, 
suppose  it  to  be  an  ancient  Samnite 
Tombi  Nearer  to  the  great  road  is  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Casinum,  a  spacious 
edifice  of  reticulated  brick-work,  part 
of  which  rests  against  Monte  Casino; 
The  outer  Wall  (almost  perfect)  was  in 
height  seventy  palmi^  and  in  circumfe- 
rence more  than  a  thousand  r  it  appears 
to  have  had  six  entrances:  one  of  the 
Ornaments  of  these  entrances  is  now 
seen  on  a  gate  belonging  to  the  Abbey 
of  Monte  Casino ;  and  the  following  In- 
scription, found  in  the  Arena,  has  like^ 
wise  been  removed  to  the  Abbey  :— 

TMMIDIA  C.  F. 

QVADBATILLA 

AmPHlTHEATRYBr  BT 

TRMPLYH  CASINATIBY6 

SVA  PKCVNIA   FECIT4 

The  interior  of  the  Amphitheatre  m 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  Arena 
filled  with  vegetable  earth;  but  conti- 
guous to  that  part  of  the  building  wfaicb 
rests  on  the  bill,  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Wall,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  mentioned 
in  the  Inscription.  A  pavement  of 
Oriental  mar|)le,  and  several  superb 
columns  of  granite,  now  in  the  Abbey 
of  Monte  Casino,  were  found  in  tliis  vi- 
cinity. The  Yilla  of  Yarro  stood  00  a 
spot  now  called  Moniicelli;  but  as  the 
ground  between  San  CTermano  and  the 
Yilla  is  traversed  by  the  river  Rapido 
(anciently  the  Yinius),  and  likewise 
swampy  and  full  of  springs,  it  is  often 
difficnlt  to  reach  the  remains  of  this 
abode  of  Yarro;  which  stood  in  a  plain 
sheltered  by  three  hills,  where  remains 
of  reticulated  brick-work  may  still  be 
seen. 

Casinum  was  sacked  and  burnt  by 
Theodoric,  one  of  its  Temples  excepted; 
which  the  Consort  of  Gisulfo  II.,  Duke 
of  Beneventum,  afterwards  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter.<') 

hood  of  SanGcHMno;  fbongli  it  tlandi  be- 
yond the  ancient  ytmkfrvm,  aaw  VcaBfr«» 
an4  the  last  town  of  €ain|Minia  lo  the  Mrtb. 
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Tbe  winding  ascent  from  the  Town  of 
Sm  Germane  to  the  At  bey  of  Monte  Ca- 
sino is  tliree  miles  and  a  hair  in  dis- 
tance, and  a  safe  path  for  mules  and 
donkeys,  though  not  a  smooth  one:(0 
Iberlews  it  commands  are  magnificent; 
and  the  position  of  the  Abbey  is  sublime. 
St.  Benedict,  according  to  ancient  re- 
cords, concerted  the  ruins  of  a  Temple 
of  Apollo  into  a  Hermitage  for  himself, 
about  tbe  year  529;  and  theeitensive 
and  massy  structure  wliich  now  crowns 
tbe  summit  of  Monte  Casino,  was  raised 
to  encircle  his  abode.  This  quadrila- 
teral Edifice,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  orchards,  resembles  a  palace  much 
more  than  a  conventual  retreat;  espe- 
cially as,  on  approaching  its  walls,  we 
see  remains  of  outworks,  raised,  no 
doubt,  in  the  dark  ages,  for  its  defence. 
The  first  object,  within  its  precincts, 
which  attracts  a  stranger's  eyes,  is  a 
long  covered  Corridor  of  rough  stones, 
preserved  in  its  original  state,  because 
tradition  reports  that  it  was  once  the 
abode  of  St.  Benedict.  Beyond  this 
Corridor,  are  three  large  and  handsome 
Courts,  which  lead  to  the  interior  of 
the  Abbey ;  and  in  the  middle  Court  is 
a  Cistern  for  water  well  worth  notice. 
At  the  foot  of  a  noble  flight  of  steps, 
leading  to  the  Church,  are  Colossal  Sta- 
tues of  St.  Benedict  and  his  Sister,  St. 
Scolastica ;  and  in  the  Court  communi- 
cating with  the  Edifice,  are  sixteen 
niches  lined  with  precious  marbles,  and 
containing  well-executed  Statues  of  the 
most  celebrated  Benefactors  to  the  Ab- 
bey. The  porticos  under  which  these 
Statues  stand  are  supported  by  superb 
Doric  columns  of  granite;  and  in  this 
Court  is  another  Cistern,  so  deep  that 
it  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
Ibe  mountain.  Three  magnificent  Doors 
lead  into  the  Church ;  the  centre  Door 
is  bronze,  and  was  cast  at  Constanti- 

AEserrda  is  supposed,  by  Livy,  to  have  been 
colonised  about  Ibe  commeacement  of  tbe 
firvtPDoicwar:  and  he  also  mentions  it  as 
one  <^  those  colonies  which  distiogaisbed 
;   themselves  by  ibeir  firm  aclhercnce  to  Rome 
I   during  tbe  war  with  Hannibal.    During  the 
!  'Social  war  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  Ihc  Al- 
lies ;  bat  was  subsequently  recotonized  by 
I  Ai^;iiRtiift  and  Nero.    Strabo  says  it  suffered 
{  ovellT  in  the  Marsic  war:  it  has,  indeed, 
!  tem  cis^t  finKs  destroyed  by  war  and 
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nople,  in  1066.  On  this  Door  we  find, 
in  silver  letters^  an  account  of  all  the 
lands,  castles,  villages,  and  appurte- 
nances, which  once  l>elonged  to  the 
Badia  Casinese ;  and  over  the  door  is  a 
long  Latin  Inscription,  signifying,  tbait 
on  the  summit  of  Monte  Casino,  where 
stood  a  Temple  consecrated  to  Apoilo, 
were  erected  the  Church  and  Abbey  of 
St.  Benedict,  about  the  year  529;  and 
•further,  that  the  Abbey  was  sacked  and 
ruined  by  the  Lombards,  under  their 
Duke  Zotone,  in  589;  when  tbe  fugitive 
Monks  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  at 
Rome ;  that,  under  Gregory  II.,  it  was 
restored;  but  again  sacked  and  burnt 
by  the  Saracens,  in  884;  that  tbe  Ab- 
bot Giovanni  rebuilt  it;  and  that  the 
Abbot  Deslderio  enlarged  its  dimen- 
sions: but,  being  shaken  down,  by  the 
'earthquake  of  1349,  that  Urban  V. 
again  rebuilt  it;  and  once  more,  on 
being  levelled  with  the  earth,  that  it 
was  rebuilt  from  its  foundations,  and 
consecrated  by  Benedict  XIIL,  in  1649. 
No  person  of  taste  and  observation  can 
enter  this  Church  without  being  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the 
elegance  of  its  columns,  the  profusion 
of  its  inlaid  marbles,  so  disposed  as  to 
resemble  the  celebrated  Plorentftie 
work  called  Opera  di  Comes&o,  and  the 
perfect  symmetry  which  reigns  amidst 
this  profusion.  The  Church  was  erected 
according  to  the  designs  of  the  Gav. 
Cosmo  Fonsaga,  and  divided  into  three 
spacious  naves,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  and  one  cross-aisle,  extending 
from  north  to  south.  A  superb  Cupola 
rises  above  the  centre  of  the  cross-aisle, 
and  gives  light  to  the  high  altar,  which 
stands  beneath  it.  The  Choir,  in  point 
of  size  and  decorations,  is  superb.  The 
arches  of  tbe  naves  are  supported  by 
Pilasters  inlaid  with  precious  marbles ; 
the  Walls  are  incrusted  with  the  samo 


earthquakes ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  still  re- 
tains vestiges  of  antiquity;  among  which  is 
a  curiouR  Aqueduct,  eight  palmi  high,  four 
wide,  and  ninety-six  deep,  delved  ttirough 
rocks,  and  about  a  mile  in  length.  Its 
mcuth  only  is  now  visible;  but  good  water 
flows  from  it. 

{•)  Good  mules  and  donkeys  may  be  found 
at  San  Germane  without  difflcnUy ;  but  good 
saddles  are  not  easily  obtained,  unless  it  be 
by  an  application  at  private  houses. 
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material ;  and  Ihe  PavemeTit  consists  of 
rare  and  beautiful  inlaid  marbles.    The 
HIgb  Altar,  under  which  rest  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scolastica, 
was  designed  by  Buonaroti:  it  is  splen- 
didly adorned  with  inlaid  marbles  and 
precious  stones;  it  once  had  an  outer 
Case  of  solid  silver,  embellished  with 
Bassi-rilievi:  but,  in  1798,  this  Case 
was  sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
GovemmBnt,  and  converted  into  money. 
The  Steps  leading  np  to  the  altar  are 
composed  of  flowered  Oriental  alabas- 
ter, nero  anlico,  and  amethysts;  and 
under  it  is  the  Soccorpo.    The  Stalls  of 
the  Choir  are  decorated  with  eiqoisite 
carved-work  of  walnut-wood,  formed 
into  minute  Intagli,  Bassi-rilievi,  and 
small  recumbent  Statues  of  children,  all 
in  different  positions.     Fronting  the 
Choir  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Church, 
U  a  picture  by  Luca  Giordano,  repre- 
senting the  consecration  of  this  splen- 
did Edifice  by  Pope  Alexander  11.,  in 
i071.    The  composition  of  the  picture 
is  excellent,  and  the  execution  appears 
to  hare  been  equally  fine:  but  some  of 
the  colours  are  nearly  obliterated  by 
damp.    The  ceiling  of  the  middle  nave 
njs  likewise  painted  by  Giordano,  and 
represents  the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict, 
the  monastic   Virtues  (placed  in  the 
triangles,  and  Portraits  of  twenty  dis- 
tinguished Benedictines  on  the  sides  of 
the  windows.    Giordano  has  inscribed 
his  name  under  one  of  these  paintings; 
probably  because  he  deemed  them  his 
best  works.    The  Cupola  was  originally 
painted  by  Corenzio,  and  represented 
the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  and  his  as- 
cent to  Heaven :  but  as  time  and  humi- 
dity had  nearly  destroyed  this  work^Hs 
place  has  been  supplied  by  a  modern 
painting.    The  Chapel  of  S.  Gregorio 
,  the  Great  contains  a  good  picture  by 
Marco  Mazzaroppi,   of  San  Germano. 
The  Chapel  of  Charlemagne  contains  a 
good  picture,  by  Francesco  la  Mura. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is 
well  pa  in  tod  by  Luca  Giordano..    The 
Chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist,  who  Is  con- 
sidered as  the  patron  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, contains  a  picture  of  the  Baptism 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  Solimene,  and  two 
^ne  works  by  Conca.    Tiie  Cross*aisIe 
is  embellished    with   the   sumptuous 
Tomb  of  Pietro  de*  Medici,  brother  of 
1  eo  X.,  and  that  of  Yido  Feramosca,  1 


Baron  of  MigoaBo.  The  Sacri«iy  is  a 
spacious  apartment,  with  a  Ceiliog 
painted  by  Conca,  and  an  etogaat  mo- 
saic paveoent.T  he  Walnut-tree  Presses 
on  each  side  of  the  apartment  are  em- 
bellished with  exquisite  carved-work, 
representing  Statues,  Bassi-rilievi,  etc.; 
and  the  Presses  are  stored  with  a  rieii 
collection  of  Relics  and  Chureh-plale. 
A  very  fine  Organ,  by  Catarinozzi,  com- 
pletes the  treasures  of  this  Church. 

The  conventual  Library  is  spacious 
and  welMighted;  and  furnished  with 
Walnut-tree  Presses,  handsomely  orna- 
mented with  carved-work.-  Tbis  Library 
was  the  repository  of  knowledge  at  a 
period  when  ignorance  and  barbarisoi 
pervaded  Europe;  and  the  potency  of 
its  Abbots  enabled  them  to  retain  and 
preserve,  during  these  dark  ages,  the 
archives  of  the  Abbey  and  other  manu- 
scripts, in  number  eight  huodred,  all  of 
which  are  deemed  inestimable.    Here, 
according  to   report,  are  a  hundred 
and  forty  sermons,  by  St.  Augustine,  to- 
gether with  various  other  writings  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  several  Ma- 
nuscripts in  the  Gothic  and  Lombard 
character;  a  Codex  evidently  written 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  be- 
cause the  words  are  not  separated  by 
spaces  between  them  (for  he  directed 
that  no  manuscript  should  meet  the 
public  eye  without  having  a  space  be- 
tween all  the  words);  Prayers  addressed 
to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  penilentiai 
psalms,  illominated  with  Miniatures, 
bearing  the  name  of  B.  F.  de  Saodalio, 
and  dated ''  MCCCCLXIX  Oct.  Jan.;**  a 
Manuscript  with  illuminations  repre- 
senting Birds,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
"Giuseppe  Soavi  d'Ascoli,  1686;  a  Ho- 
mer suppbsed  to  have  been  edited  by 
Eustathius  >  a  Dante  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  note;;  and  variations;  a 
Virgil  of  the  fourteenth  century, with 
marginal  notes :  some  of  the  earliest 
specimens    of   the   art   of    printing, 
together  with  a   large    collection  of 
printed   scientific   works   in   varioos 
languages.  Portraits  of  Dante,  S.Fran- 
cesco,  and  S.  Domenio.  and  a  Sedim 
Balnearia  of  rosso  anlico,  found  near 
the  banks  of  the  Liris,  are  said  to  be 
preserved  in  one  of  the  apartments 
where  the  archives  are  kept.    Several 
Ibscriplions,  found  at  Casinum,  beside 
that  already  named,  may  be  seen  ti 
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this  Abbey,  whkb  ovet  many  of  its 
BMfli  pracions  materials  to  the  ratiM  of 
C«at»«ifM«  wbADce  they  were  hraught, 
wllb  eiceftslvelaboar,upthe  movkitaio. 

The  fraiemityof  monte  Casino  cob- 
sisls,  al  preseat,  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  persons ;  who  receive  Travellers  of 
the  male  sex  with  great  hospitality,  for 
as  long  a  time  as  they  may  like  to  re- 
huiIb. 

The  Interior  of  the  Abbej  was  for- 
BMrly  embellished  with  a  considerable 
Bomber  of  fine  pictures ;  but  now  they 
are  ail  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Naples; 
and  consequently  the  Charcb,  Sacristy, 
and  L4brary»  alone  merit  particular 
notice.  The  time  occupied  in  descend- 
ing from  Monte  Casino  on  foot  is  about 
an  boor. 

From  San  Germano  the  high  road 
proceeds  through  a  most  beautiful  and 
richly-wooded  country,  abounding  with 
magnificent  oaks,  to  the  Inn  of  the 
MelfiBy  ten  miles  in  distance.  This  Inn 
{recently  and  handsomely  built)  is  ca- 
{Hiclous,  well  situated,  and  provided 
with  a  large  and  pleasant  garden,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  washed  by  the 
Melfis^  now  called  the  Mclfa. 

The  ancient  Town  of  Aquinum,  be- 
tween San  Germano  and  the  Hotel  of 
the  If  elfa,  is  about  three  miles  distant 
from  that  Hotel;  and  not  more  than  one 
mile  OQt  of  the  high  road :  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  Tisited  by  Travellers  on  their 
way  to  Rome,  without  much  inconve- 
nience. 

Aqwinum^  now  denominated  Aquino, 
Is  described  by  Strabo  and  Silius  Itali- 
cns  aa  a  large  city;  and  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  a  M uniclpium.  It  became  a 
Roman  Colony  abont  the  tibie  of  the 
TriiMDviri ;  and  is  further  distinguished 
as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Ju 
venal.  The  site  of  (he  ancient  J^iit- 
ttufift  Is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  flsodem  town.  In  the  latter  is  a 
dismantled  Church,  the  exterior  of 
whicb  presents  archilectural  ornaments 
ranch  too  well  eiecuted.  to  have  been 
the  prodnction  of  the  dark  ages  when 
this  Church  was  built;  and  within  the 
£<fifice,are  ancient  Bassi-rilievi,  Sar- 
cophagi (used  as  coffins  by  the  primi- 
lire  CUirtstians),  and  large  square  pieces 
of  travertino  with  apertures  on  their 
surface,  resembling  the  Measures  of 
Clipacity  found*  at  Pomj-eii.    Ancient 


Inscriptions  indicate  that  lliisChurcii 
was  either  built  near,  or  on,  the  found- 
ations of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules. A  considerable  number  of  an- 
cient Sepulchres,  some  formed  with 
very  large  and  massive  tiles,  others 
with  stone,  have  been  found  in  this 
viciBity;  as  have  Skeletons,  Ancient 
Armour,  and  Coins.  Beyond  the  Church 
is  a  splendid  Roman  Archway,  orna- 
mented with  Columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  forty  palmi  in  height  by 
sixteen  in  width.  Farther  on,  is  part  of 
the  ViaLatma  (in  excellent  condition, ; 
a  small  Chapel  dedicated  to  San  Tom- 
maso.  Son  of  the  Conte  luindulfo  of 
Aquino;  and  an  ancient  Gate  of  the 
City,  nearly  perfect,  and  resembling  in 
Us  form  and  construction  the  Gates  of 
Pompeii.  It  is  composed  of  square 
blocks  of  traverlino;  to  the  solidity  of 
which  stone,  found  in  contiguous 
quarries,  the  durability  of  the  Gate  may 
be  ascribed.  On  each  side  of  this  Gate 
are  remains  of  the  Walls  of  Aquinum, 
composed  of  the  same  sort  of  quadri- 
lateral stones  as  the  Gate,  and  fixed  one 
upon  another  without  cement.  These 
Walls,  four  miles  in  circumference,  a|>- 
pear  to  have  been  fortified  with  square 
Towers,  and  a  Ditch,which  encompass- 
ed the  fortification;  probably  because 
this  City  was  placed  in  an  open  plain. 
The  next  object  of  interest  beyond  the 
Gate  is  the  Temple  of  Diana,  a  massive 
Ruin,  built  with  travertine.  Part  of  its 
Cella  remains ;  and  one  of  its  Walls  is 
forty-eight  palmi  in  height.  Juvenal 
mentions  this  Temple;  nc<ir  which  are 
vestiges  of  a  Theatre  constructed  with 
reticulated  hrick-work,  and  almost  bu- 
ried in  the  earth;  but  if  it  were  eica- 
vated,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  it 
might  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  Antiqua- 
ries. On  the  northern  side  ofAquinutfi 
is  the  Temple  of  Ceres-Elvina,  fikewtse 
mentioned  by  Juvenal;  and  which, 
though  redoced  to  ruins,  is  a  strikinffly 
beautiful  piece  of  architecture:  and  a 
Fragment  of  one  of  the  Walls  attracts 
universal  admiration«on  account  of  its 
solidity.  The  Celhi  appears  to  have 
been  approached  by  several  steps,  and« 
before  it  stood  a  Portico  fifty  palmi  long 
by  thirty-five  wide.  Six  fluted  Columns. 
Fragments  of  which  are  baried  in  the 
adjacent  ground,  supported  this  Por- 
tico, and  were  four  palmi  and  a  half  ia 
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diameter.  The  Temple,  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  was  cooYerted 
into  a  Charch,  and  dedicated  to  8alnt 
Peter.  The  western  part  of  this  City 
had  another  Gate,  now  destroyed, 
through  which  the  Via  Latina  passed 
on  its  way  to  Fregella ;  and  eastward 
of  this  spot  are  Ruins  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Aquinum,  now  transformed 
into  gardens:  vestiges  of  the  Edifice 
may  nevertheless  be  discovered. 

But  to  return  to  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa: 
a  handsome  Bridge  has  been  lately 
thrown  over  this  torrent,  and  is  crossed 
by  Travellers  immediately  after  they 
leave  the  Inn,  on  their  way  to  Arce  and 
Ceprano.  To  the  latter  Town,  which 
belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and 
has  a  Frontier  Custom-house,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa  is  about 
eight  miles. 

The  High  Road  to  Rome  turns  to  the 
left,  beyond  Arce,  and  near  a  spot  called 
Fontanelle:  but  Travellers  who  enjoy 
fine  scenery,  and  wish  to  visit  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  cities,  usually  deviate 
from  the  direct  road,  by  going  to  Ar- 
pino ;  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa;  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Isola  di  Sora,  to  see  the  Falls 
of  the  Liris :  and  from  Isola  going  by  a 
lower  road  to  Ceprano. 

Four  miles  from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfh 
Travellers  are  presented  with  the  sight 
of  Arce  and  Rocca  d'Arce;  the  first 
placed  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  and  barren 
mountain,  the  second  on  its  summit. 
This  last,  a  picturesque  ancient  For- 
tress, probably  the  Citadel  of  Arce,  is 
encompassed  with  gigantic  walls,wh1ch, 
during  former  ages,  must  have  render- 
ed it  unassailable.  Arce,  anciently  de- 
nominated Arx,  is  a  very  ancient  Vol- 
scian  Town,  where  several  remains,  in- 
teresting to  antiquaries,  may  still  be 
found.  Us  walls,  viewed  from  the  high 
road  near  which  it  stands,  appear  to 
he  polygonal;  but  the  Author  of  this 
work  unfortunately  had  not  time  to  ex- 
amine them.  On  the  right,  a  little  way 
beyond  Arce,  is  a  lofty  and  beautiful  hill, 
on  which,  near  a  spot  now  called  Four 
tanabona,  Qnintus  Cicero,  as  we  learn 
from  letters  addressed  to  him  by  his 
brother,  had  a  Villa.  U  was  called  Ar- 
canum, from  being  situated  near  Arx  ; 
and  some  vestiges  of  its  buildings  yet 
remain.     Beyond  this  spot  the  road 


gradually  ascends  a  bold  ridge  of  the 
A  Pennine,  amidst  magnificent  woods, 
and  Yolscian  Fortresses^  placed  oo  the 
pinnacles  of  stately  mouDtains,  and 
displaying  picturesque  and  gigantic 
ruins  of  colossal  Walls,  and  Citadds 
once  impregnable;  till. at  length  it 
reaches  the  entrance  to  Arpino ;  which 
town  is  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  two 
hills,  and  claims  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  two  highly-dis- 
tinguished Romans,  Cains  Marius,  and 
Marcos  TuUius  Cicero.  It  seeras,  how- 
ever, more  probable,  judging  from  the 
works  of  the  latter,  that  he  was  born  in 
an  Islet  formed  by  the  river  Fibrenas, 
and  the  property  and  residence  of  his 
ancestors.  This  Islet,  now  called  San 
Domenico  Abate,  from  a  Monastery  and 
Church  dedicated  to  San  Domenico, 
which  stand  there,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  spot  where  the  scene  of  the 
great  Orator's  dialogues  with  Atticus 
and  Quinlos  Cicero,  on  Legislation,  Is 
laid.  A  contiguous  Islet,  called  Car- 
nello,  likewise  claims  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  birth-place  of  Cicero. 

Arpinum,  now  Arpino,  and  once  a 
Volscian  City,  was  conquered  by  the 
Samnites ;  but  having  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Roqnans,  it  became  aMani- 
cipium;  and  its  citizens  were  enrolled 
in  the  Cornelian  Tribe.  The  rude  and 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  customs  of 
Arpinwn  \%  frequently  mentioned  in 
Cicero's  letters;  and  that  part  of  the 
Town  called  Civitavecchia  contains  an 
ancient  Cistern,  foundations  of  Walls, 
and  three  subterraneous  Arches  called, 
by  the  inhabitants,. ''  I  mnri  di  Cece :" 
and  probably  the  ruins  of  the  paternal 
mansion  of  the  Ciceros,  which  devolved 
by  inheritance  on  Quintus,  brother  of 
the  orator.  This  part  of  the  Town  like- 
wise contains  vestiges  of  a  Street,  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  Via  Grmea,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
brother,  and  stilji  retaining  wheel-tracks 
of  ancient  carriages:  its  pavement  con- 
sists of  irregular  flags,  like  those  seen 
in  the  Via  Appia,  but  smaller.  On  the 
right  of  the  modern  entrance  to  Civita 
Vecchia  is  a  Pointed  Arch,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Gateway  of  the  ancient 
Town ;  and  consisting  of  eleven  colossal 
stones  laid  on  each  other  without  ce- 
ment, and  peculiarly  interesting  from 
Its  resemblance  to  the  gate  of  Tirynlhus 
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iB  Greece,  described  by  Vr.Bodwell  itt 
his  Travels  through  that  country.    The 
Sigoora    Uarianua    Dlonigi,    in    her 
**  Yiaggi  net  Lazio,'*  has  given  an  en* 
griTing  of  this  Arch,  called  by  her  **  La 
Porta  acuminati  di  Civita  Vecchia  in 
Ar|»ino*"    The  walls  of  Arpinum,  to  a 
Tery  considerable  extent,  are  perfect* 
8Bd  constructed  with  the  same  huge 
stones  as  the  Gate.    These  stones,  ge- 
nerally speakingyDiay  be  called  oblong, 
or  square,  with  some  of  their  corners 
rounded  off,  probably  by  tiDie»    They 
are  fiiLed  firmly  on  each  other  by  their 
own  immense  weight,  wHhoat  being 
cemented  ;  and  form  a  welkboilt  and 
lofty  fortification  six  or  eight  feet  thick, 
and  strengltiened  at  interrals  by  low 
Towers;  some  of  which,  however,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  Citadel,  are  of  a 
moch  later  date  than  the  Walls;  and. 
appear  to  be  Roman  work,  added  to  in 
the  middle  ages.  Romanelli  conjectures 
that  these  Walls  are  of  Oscan  origin; 
bm  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  on 
(he  authority  of  Strabo,  that  the  Oscans 
usually   dwelt   in  villages,  and   built 
»o  towns  enclosed  by  walls:  it  seems, 
therefore,  more  probable  that  the  Walls 
in  question,  and  thosis  of  the  whole  line 
of  Yoiscian  Fortresses  on  this  route, 
were  erected  by  the  Tyrrheni-F«^la«gi, 
who  (as  likewise  already  mentioned) 
migrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
about   a    hundred   years  before   the 
Trojan  war,  and  gradually  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  of  ancient  Italy: 
and  what  strengthens  this  belief  is  the 
resemblance  between  the  still  existing 
walls  of  sereral  ancient  cities  of  Greece, 
and  those   of  Arpinw/n,    Alatrium, 
Afmgnki,  Atina,  and  Arx;  added  to 
which  the  fortifications  of  Alatrium 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  so 
masterly  a  style,  that  they  may  fairly  be 
I    ailributed    to   these  Tyrrhenl,  whose 
knowledge  of  architecture  was  such  that 
they  were  selected  by  the  Athenians  to 
construct  the  walls  of  their  Acropolis. 
The  costumes  likewise  of  the  peasants 
io  this  neighbourhood,  and  especially 
I    the  boots  of  the  men,  precisely  re- 
i    semble  those  described  by  Homer  as 
being  worn  by  the  Greeks.  The  natives 
of  Arpino,  however,  trace  their  origin 
from  a  deified  Hero :  gravely  asserting 
that  they  «re*  descended  from  Saturn, 
and  that  their  Walls  were  erected  by 
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Giants:  and  really  it  seems  as  If  gigantic 
hands  alone  could  have  lifted  such  huge 
blocks  of  an  extremely  ponderous  ma- 
terial, and  then  fixed  them  scientifically 
one  upon  another,  sd  as  to  defy  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  and  bid  fair  to  last  to 
eternity* 

Remains  of  the  ancient  Cloaca,  stu- 
pendous with  respect  to  masonry,  may 
be  seen  near  the  Porta  dell'  Arco ;  con- 
tiguous to  which  are  some  colossal 
stones,  placed  like  the  opuBineertum  of 
Vltruvius,  and  called  by  the  Arpinates 
the  monument  of  their  renowned  Proge- 
nitor Saturnus.  The  other  four  Yolsctan 
Fortresses,  already  mentioned,  equally 
claim  Salumus  as  their  first  sovereign ; 
and  U  does  not  appear  unlikely  that  a 
martial  chief,  so  denominated,  might, 
soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the 
Pelasgi,  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
Fortresses  in  question;  and,  if  he  go- 
verned his  followers  equitably,  it  seems 
probable  thai  they,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  remote  ages,  might  • 
have  deified  him  after  his  death. 

On  the  site  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  di 
Civita  at  Arpino  was  found  an  Inscrip- 
tion denoting,  that  a  Temple  dedicated 
to  Mereuriui  Lanariut  once  stood  on 
this  spot;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  prove  that  the  great  woollen-manu- 
factory carried  on  at  the  present  mo> 
ment  in  Arpino,  to  the  very  considerable 
pecuniary  benefit  of  its  numerous  inha- 
bitants, is  of  remote  origin.  The  In- 
scription alluded  to  runs  thus  :— 

tern  9LVU  SA£tLQ 

pal  Bi  MERCVRio  LAN  arlo. 

On  the  lower  part  of  this  Bill  stands 
the  Church  of  8an  Michele :  which  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  another 
Tolsciah  Temple,  probably  consecrated 
to  the  Muses,  because  remains  of  nine 
small  niches  may  be  traced  in  the  an- 
cient pari  of  the  building.  On  the  op- 
posite Hill,  called  Ctvita  Falconarra;  are 
ruins  of  a  large  palace  denominated  the 
Castello,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged, 
in  modern  times,  to  Ladislaos,  King  of 
Naples ;  but,  at  a  more  early  period,  the 
ground  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  habitation  of  Marios.  Plutarch,  how- 
ever, mentions  that  Marlus,  during  his 
youthful  days,  resided  at  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ^rpinum^  and  called 
Cirrhteatce, 
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In  tbU  neighbourhood  likewise  stood 
AHna,  (<)  ooe  of  Ihe  most  ancient  cities 
or  Italy;  so  aDcienl,  if  we  maf  credit 
Virgii,  that  it  was  a  place  of  importance 
during  the  Trojan  war :  and  its  strong 
position,  among  the  loftiest  sommits  of 
the  Apennine,  is  noticed  by  Silius  Itali- 
cua.  After  having  been  conquered  by  the 
Samnites,  like  most  of  the  Fortresses  in 
this  district,  i  t  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
A.  u.  c.  440;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  it  subsequently  became  a  large, 
populous, and  distinguished  Pr»fectura. 
Frontinus  says  it  was  colonised  during 
the  reign  of  Nero :  and  an  old  Inscription 
gives  it  the  title  of  Municipium.  The 
ancient  City,  which  claimed  Satumus 
as  its  founder,  is  destroyed;  but  the 
modem  Town  occupies  a  part  of  its  site; 
and  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence 
near  the  source  of  the  Melfa.  The  an- 
cient Citadel  is  reported  to  have  been 
peculiarly  strong.  The  Amphitheatre,  a 
noble  edifice,  stood  on  a  hill  now  call- 
,  ed  S.  Giovanni  e  S.  Stefano ;  and  a  most 
interesting  Fragment  of  the  ancient 
Walls  Is  still  discoverable,  and  proves 
them  to  have  been  constructed  with 
colossal  masses  of  smooth  stone  beau- 
tifully joined  together  without  cement, 
and  in  shape  much  less  irregular  than 
those  which  form  the  walls  of  Arpinum. 
On  the  right  of  the  Town  are  remains  of 
a  Roman  Edifice,  commonly  called  a 
Triumphal  Arch,  though,  according  to 
some  opinions,  it  was  a  Sepulchre. 

The  Tyrian  purple  costume  of  the  fe- 
male peasants  of  ilftna  merits  notice,  it 
being  perfectly  Grecian,  and  very  ele- 
gant. 

From  Arpino  a  mule-track  leads  down 
to  isola  di  Sora;  where  the  falls  of  the 
Liris  are  well  worth  visiting.  The  pa  tb, 
though  stony,  is  safe,  either  for  horses 
or  mides;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
tolerable  saddles  at  Arpino  usually  com- 
pels Travellers  to  walk  down ;  and  a  full 
hour  should  be  allowed  for  this  walk ; 
not  on  account  of  the  distance,  but  the 
roughness  of  the  way.  A  carriage-road 
was,  however,  in  the  year  1833,  mak- 
ing, though  not  finished. 

The  Island  called  Isola  di  Sora  con- 
tains a  flourishing  Village,  entered  by 
means  of  two  Bridges  thrown  over  tbe 

(0  Atiua  is  twelve  miles  from  Isola  di 
Sora;  and  Alatri  about  Ibe  same  distance. 


Liris;  on  the  right  ofthe  first  is  a  fine 
Fall  of  that  river,  which  rushes  down  a 
perpendicular  roek,  eighty  feet  high ; 
and  on  the  right  ofthe  second  is  another 
Fall  ofthe  same  river»  which  is  precipi- 
tated down  a  broken  inclined  plane,  in 
length  five  hundred  feet,  and  presenting 
a  beautiful  union  of  cataract  and  cas- 
cade*   Brilliant  rainbows  adorn  these 
Falls,  whenever  they  are  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  the  mid^lay  son;  and  near 
the  last-named  fall  is  a  large  paper-mill, 
the  water  rushing  from  which  increases 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Adjoin- 
ing to  this  mill  are  some  pretty  fields 
leading  to  the  Cascateile»  or  lesser  Falls 
of  the  Liris,  five  or  six  in  number ;  and 
owing  to  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  very  cu- 
rious petrifactions  with  which  tbey  are 
surrounded,  extremely  picturesque  and 
interesting.    The  waters  of  the  Liris 
are  sulphureous,  and  appear  to  possess 
the  same  petrifying  powers  as  those  of 
the  Si  larus^  which  flows  near  P«stoin. 
The  Liris  rises  near  the  Fucine  Lake, 
and  receives,  not  far  from  Sora,  the 
abundant  and  lucid  waters  of  the  Fibre- 
nus,  a  stream,  even  in  the  height  of 
summer,  so  cold  as  to  numb  the  human 
hand  if  plunged  into  it  for  a  few  seconds 
only.  This  rapid  river, which surronods 
the  Arpine  Villa  of  Cicero,  is  now  deno- 
minated II  flume  della  Posta ;  and  a  ferry 
near  the  Cascatelle.of  the  Liris  leads  lo 
the  Islet  of  San  Domentco  Abate,  and 
likewise  to  the  Isola  di  Carnella,  which 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Cicero.    The 
Convent  dedicated  to  San  Domenieo, 
and  erected  on  the  first-named  Islel, 
A.D.  1030,  occupies  the  site,  and  was 
built  with  the  materials,  of  the  Arpiae 
Villa.    Fragments  of ojMwreficttlatiMft, 
columns,  bases,  capitals,  etc.,  are  scat- 
tered round  the  Convent,  or  ironrared  in 
its  walls ;  and  show  that  the  Doric  Order 
chiefly  prevailed  in  the  Villa.    Oo  the 
adjacent  Islet  of  Carnella  stands  a  pic- 
turesque  and    very    ancient   Tower, 
mantled  with  ivy,  and  called  La  Torre 
di  Cicerone ;  and  beyond  these  Cicero- 
nian Isles  is  an  ancient  Roman  Bridge, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Father  of  Cicero,  and  originally  censUl- 
ing  of  three  Arches*  though  one  alone 
remains  visible.  (•) 

(•)  From  the  paper-mill  to  the  Arpine 
Villa  is  one  mUe. 
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Sora,  a  Town  wblcta  preseryes  Us  an- 
eient  name,  lies  about  Iwo-  inlles  rrom 
Isola,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris :  it 
was  taken  from  the  Yolsci  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  sent  a  Colony  thither,  a.  u.  c. 
452.  The  Sbrani,  however^  revolted  in 
favour  of  the  Samnites,  after  liaving  pat 
to  the  sword  the  Koman  Settlers ;  but 
the  Samnites  were  subsequently  ex  pel- 
led,  and  Sora  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  lake  of  Fnsci  no,  tm- 
eiemtlj  Lacu$  Fv9einns,  is,  according 
40  report,  only  twelve  miles  from  Sora : 
hut  the  road  does  not  appear  to  be 
praetleahle  fbr  •carriages.  This  Lake, 
situated  in  a;district  which  once  belong- 
ed to  the  Marsi,  is  above  forty  miles  in 
circomferenee ;  though  it  nowhere 
eioeeds  twenty  fathoms  in  depth.  (>) 
Stniho,  however,  compares  it  to  an  in- 
land sea.  The  small  river  Pitonius, 
now-ealied  the  fiiovenco,  flowed  into  it 
on  the  north-east  side,  and  was  said  not 
to  mil  its  waters  (the  coldest  in  Italy) 
with  thg^e  of  the  Lake.  This  river  is 
supposed  to  have  emerged  by  a  subter- 
ranean channel  near  Tibur,  and  became, 
under  the  appellation  of  Aqua  JUarciOf 
the  purest  water,  except  the  Aqua  Virgo, 
which  Rome  received  from  her  nume- 
rous a<|ueducts.  As  the  Facine  Lake 
was  liable  to  overflow  and  inundate  the 
swrounding  land,  Julius  Cesar  had  in- 
tended to  find  a  vent  for  its  waters ;  biit 
death  frustrated  his  benevolent  design, 
which  was  not  carried  into  ^ITect  till 
the  reign  of  Claudius ;  who,  after  conti- 
nual labour  of  eleven  years,  during 
which  period  thirty  thousand  men  were 
constantly  employed,  sncceeded  in  cut- 
i  ting  a  subterranean  canal,  three  miles 
long,  through  the  heart  of  a  mountain 
from  the  Lake  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris. 
To  oommunicate  light  and  air  to  the 
workmen,  shafts  were  shnk  with  incre- 
dible toil:  some  being  perpendicular, 
other  inclining  horizontaHy^  Of  these 
a  considerable  'number  have  been  dis- 
covered: one  of  which  is  five  hundred 
palmi^deep  and  twenty  in  width.  Among 
the  inclined  cuoieult  nearest  the  Lake, 
one  is  about  a  hundred  palmi  in  depth 
and  thirty  In  width ;  another,  perpend i- 
cfriar  and  contlguoas,  is  three  hundred 
palrai  deep,  by  fifteen  wide;  and  a 

(0  According  fo  some  oomputdtion8,  the 
Fuctne  l^dte  is  not  more,  on  an  average, 


fourth,  near  the  exit  of  the  Emiss'ario 
toward  the  Liris,  is  four  hundred  palmi 
in  depth,  and  fifteen  in  width.  On  the 
completion  of  this  great  wor1(  a  splendid 
but  sanguinary  show,  a  realNaumachia, 
Was  exhibited  on  the  Lake,  in  presence 
of  Claudius  and  Agrippina ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  Emperor,  by  entreaties 
and  menaces, urged  the  numerous  com- 
batants, who  manned  large  galleys,  to 
give  him  the  cruel  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  sacrifice  their  lives  in  sport,  it  is 
likewise  recorded  thata  superb  banquet 
was  prepared  for  him  and  his  Consort 
close  to  the  Emissarioi  but  no  sooner 
were  the  sluices  opened  than  the  im-  ' 
perial  guests  fled  precipitately,  panic- 
struck  by  the  noise  of  the  air  and  the 
convulsion  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  intromission  of  so  immense 
a  weight  of  water  into  so  confined  a 
space«  Adrian  afterwards  repaired  this 
work  efClaudius;  and  the  Roman  Rulers 
of  the  present  day  are  following  his 
example. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  are  those  of 
Aiba  Fueentia,  which  became  a  Roman 
Colony  A.  u.c.  450;  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  strong  and  secluded  situation,  was 
selected  by  the  Roman  Senate  as  a  place 
of  residence  for  captires  of  rank,  and 
likewisefor notorious  offenders.  Syphax 
was  imprisoned  here,  as  were  Perseus^ 
1CingofMacedon,and  bis  son  Alexander. 
The  ruins  otAiba^  which  are  consider- 
able*  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  modern  town,  and  not  far 
{Vom  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake. 
Aniinum,  a  municipal  city  of  tbeMarsi, 
likewise  stood  in  this  vicinity;  and  its 
walls,  built  with  massive  blocks  ofstone. 
are  still  discoverable. 

From  Isola  di  Sora  Travellers  (as 
already  mentioned)  usually  go  by  the 
lower  road  to  Ceprano,  the  frontier  town 
of  the  Roman  Stale. 

Cepra no  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient'  Fregellce,  judging  from 
Strabo,  who  describes  that  town  as 
being  near  the  Liris,  and  close  to  the 
Via  Latina,  one  of  the  Stations  on 
which  road  was  denominated  Fregelld- 
fkum,  Ceprano  stai^ds  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Liris;  and  Is  entered  from  the 

than  twelve  or,  at  the  utmost,  thirteen  feet 
deep. 
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NeapoUUn  frontier  by  a  bridge  thrown 
over  that  river;  it  lllLewise  borders  od 
the  Via  Latino.  FragtlUs,  the  Capital 
of  a  considerable  district,  which  be* 
longed  first  to  the  Sidicini,  and  succes- 
sively to  tbeVolsci  and  the  Samnites, was 
at  length  conquered  and  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  a.  u.  c.  427,  and  after- 
wards captured    by    Pyrrhus,    when 
advancina  against  Rome  :  it  likewise 
suffered  irom  the  ravages  of  Hannibars 
troops,  but  survived  these  disasters, 
and  became  so  prosperous  and  arrogant 
that  it  rebelled  against  the  Romans,  and 
was  consequently  besieged  by  L.  Opi- 
mius,  taken,  and  nearly    destroyed. 
Ceprano  contains    nothing  likely  to 
attract  the  attention    of  a  Traveller, 
except  a  public  Lavalore,  shaded  by 
willows,  and  exceedingly  picturesque; 
together  with  a  recently  opened,  large, 
and  tolerably  furnished  Inn. 

From  Geprano  to  Frosinoue  the  dis- 
tance is  twelve  miles,  and  the  country 
beautiful.  Frosinone  occupies  the  site 
of  the-  aucient  Fnisino,  a  large  and 
powerful  Latian  city  placed  on  the 
Via  iMtina^  at  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the 
river  Cosa*  Frusino  was  deprived  by 
Rome  of  its  territories  for  having  incited 
the  Hernici  to  war,  As  v,  c.  450 :  but  it 
is  named  by  Frontinus  among  the  Co- 
lonies, and  by  Festus  among  the  iPrn- 
fectur«.  The  ascent  to  this  magnifi- 
cently-situated town  is  long  and  steep, 
especially  on  the  side  nearest  to  Ce- 
prano;  but  oxen  are  always  kept  in 
readiness  to  assist  in  drawing  up  the 
carriages  of  Travellers.  Remains  of  the 
ancient  Walls  may  be  found,  inter- 
spersed with  those  which  now  encircle 
the  lowD.  The  best  Hotel  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls,  and  near  the  river;  it 
has  been  recently  built,  and  one  wing 
of  the  house  still  continues  unfinished; 
the  acconunodations,  however,  are  at 
present  very  tolerable,  and  when  this 
Inn  is  completed  it  will  be  a  good  one. 
.    Beyond  Frosinone  an  excellent  Road, 
an  the  right,  leads  to  Veroli;  and  thence 
toAlatri;  making  a  deviation  from  the 
High  Road  of  between  eight  and  nine 
miles,  Veroli  being  somewhat  above 
four  miles  from  Frosinone*  and  the 
same  distance  from  Alatrf. 
'    Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Acropolis 
of  Alatrium  (now  Alatri)    the  most 


perfect  and  stupendous  remains  of  a 
Pelasgic  Fortress  hitherto  discovered 
in  Italy,  might  hire  a  Ught  carriage  at 
Frosinone,  visit  the  Acropolis  otAior 
triutn,  and  proceed  thence  to  Feren- 
tino,  which  stands  on  the  way  to 
Rome. 

The  land  between    Frosinone  and 
Veroli  is  well  cultivated;  the  views  are 
beautiful;  and  the  multitudes  of  neat 
little  huts  lately  erected  for  the  peasants 
occupied    in    tilling  a    considerable 
number  of  newly-planted  olive-gardens 
and  vineyards,  announce  the  prosperity 
of  this  mountainous  district.  The  R«ad 
winds  through  a  luxuriant  vale,  ttU  it 
ascends  to  Veroli,  the  ancient  Verukt, 
a  Town  of  the  Hernici»  mentioned  by 
Florus,  and  containing  vestiges  of  a 
Pelasgic  Wall.  The  modern  Town  isirell 
built;  and  the  view  it  commands  of  the 
Atfennine,  Frosinone>  and  the  circaim- 
jacent  plain,  may  vie  in  grandeur  wUh 
the  finest  scenes  Italy  can  boast. 

uitolrtum, placed  on  a  romafitic»st€e^ 
and  lofty  eminence,  and  defended  by 
wails  more  gigantic  and  aM^arently 
more  ancient  than  any  of  those  hitherto 
described,  has  a  just  title  to  the  nanne  it 
bears,  that  of  a  Saturnian  fortress. 
Plautus  mentions  it  in  his  comedy  of 
the  Captives,  under  the  Greek  foraa 
«  A^arpiov.'*     In  Strabo  it  is  written 
« AUrpi9v"    Cicero  calls  it  a  Vimi- 
cipium;  and  Frontinus  describes  U  as 
a  Colony.  Its  Acropolis  crowns  the  lofly 
mountain  on  the  slope  of  which  staods 
the  Town,  encompassed  by  remains  of 
Walls  two  miles  in  extent,  and  constmet- 
ed  with  blocks  of  calcareous  stones, 
astonishingly  large,  firmly  united  by 
their  immense  weight  alone»  and   in 
shape  oblong  or  polygonal.  On  three  of 
these  stones  are  three  rudely-senlpUired 
Bassi-rilievi:  one  represents  a  yo^ih 
with  a  vase  on  his  head;  another  was 
probably  meant  to  personify  theproleet- 
ing  deity  of  Alatrium;  and  tlie  Ihtrd, 
which  makes  part  of  the  Pelasgic  WMI 
within  the  PorU  Bellona,  now  PorU 
San  Pietroy  particularly  merits  notice, 
i>e£ause  it  is  WTOUght  in  one  of  Um 
gigantic  stones  which  compose  tbn  wnll, 
and  evidently  coeval  with  ii.  On  llw 
long  ascent  to  the  Town  the  Porta  8m 
Pietro  presents  itself;  and  at  Uiis  Gate 
Travellers  usually  get  out  of  their  car- 
riages, in  order  to  walk  up  to  the  Aero- 
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p«iif;    ilie  foad   tkilMr  act   beiog 
earroua6tle.  Tlie  Tower  on  tbe  left  of 
the  PorU  6bb  Pietro  bear*  Uie  stamp  of 
fcbe  dark  ages ;  bol  the  PorU  San  Pietro 
andollier  Gates  of  the  Town  are  ancient. 
Tlie  Acropolis  appears  to  bave  been  of 
a  quadrilateral  shape.    It  was  encom- 
passed by  double  Walls,  caleukted,  on 
account  of  their  colossal  strength  and 
soUdlty,  to  set  time  at  defiance;  and 
though  various  circumstances  concur 
to  establish  a  belief  that  they  were 
erected  by  theTyrrheni-PelasgipreTious 
to  the  Trojan  war,  one  Angle  of  the 
outer  Wall,  called  seventy-four  palmi  in 
height^  but  apparently  under-rated,  still 
remains  entire,  and  even  unimpaired  by 
a  long  lapse  of  ages.  This  angular  Wall 
is  composed  of  fifteen  stones  only ;  aod 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  admi- 
ration and  amazement;  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  they  were  lifted 
into  their  preseet  position,  and  joined 
together  unaided  by  cement,  and  with 
a  nicety  almost  unparalleled.  The  Walls 
in  question  are  said  to  resemble  those 
of  Tiryns  in  the   Peloponnesus;  they 
eihibit  a  smooth  surface  formed  by 
irregular  polygonal  stones.  The  princi- 
pal Ingress  to  this  Citadel  is  wonderful 
ID  point  of  strength,  and  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  Gates  of  the  Pyramids 
at  Memphis.    The  Architraves,  three  in 
number,  lie  flat  upon  the  huge  side* 
walls,  so  as  to  form  a  covered  Gorri«lor; 
and  each  Architrave  is  twenty-two  palml 
in  length.   There  evidently  were  an 
outer  and  an  inner  gate ;  and  the  corri- 
dor beiween  them  eitended  some  way. 
The  present  road  to  the  Acropolis  is 
opposite  to  the  ancient  entrance,  and 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
modem   Alatrini»  to    facilitate  their 
eofnuMinicatioa  with  the   Vesfovato; 
wbidi  is  built  on  part  of  the  interior 
Walls  of  the  Fortress.    One  of  the 
eUerior  Walls,  situated  on  the  right  of 
this  mo4ern  road,  contains  a  Sally-port, 
constructed  like  the  principal  Ingress 
already  described,  and  leading  Into  a 
Subterranean  Passage  above  six  feet 
hlghy  with  a  beautiful  semicircular  roof: 
Ibis  passage  penetrates  to  the  centre 
of  the  Fortress :  and  after  examining 
the  Sally-port,  on  the  outside  of  which 
are  remains  of  t^o  Bassi-riUevi,  Tra- 
vellers   should  .  proceed  to    a  small 
niodern  door,  opening  on  steps  which 


lead  10  a  Garden,  where  the  angular 
Wall,  so  peculiarly  worth  notice,  may 
be  seen  from  its  foundation  to  its 
summit.  After'  quitting  the  Garden, 
Travellers  should  ascend  to  the  Plaxxa 
where  the  Vescovato,  or  Cathedral^  has 
been  erected;  which  Piasza  displays  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Acropolis. 
The  rocky  eminence  whereon  this 
Fortress  was  placed  is  full  of  spacious 
subterranean  Passages,  beside  thatal^ 
ready  mentioned;  some  of  them  having 
served  as  aqueducts,  while  others  faci- 
litated the  admission  of  necessaries  for 
the  garrison.  The  roofs  of  the  Passages 
are  all  semicircular;  and  in  some  of 
them  Mosaic  pavements  may,  according 
to  report,  be  traced;  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explore  these  subterranean 
roads,  as  they  are  not  exempt  fk>om 
mephitic  air. 

The  modern  Town  of  Alatri  is  ill-built; 
but  opulent,  populous,  and  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 
One  of  its  streets  appears  to  have  been 
lately  new-paved,  and  is  tolerably  wide 
and  clean;  the  others  are  narrow  and 
dirty. 

A  larce  and  affluent  Certosa,  ptaced 
in  proiannd  retirement  about  three 
miles  from  the  Town,  affords accommor 
dation  to  Travellers  of  the  male  sex  who 
explore  this  interesting  part  of  the 
Apennine :  and  not  far  from  the  Mo- 
nastery Is  a  famous  Grotto,  peculiarly 
rich  in  stalactites :  they  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  seen  to  advantage  without  the 
aid  of  several  torches. 

From  Frosinone  to  Ferentino  the  dis- 
tance Is  six  miles,  and  the  country 
beautiful. 

Ferentino,  the  ancient  Ferentinum, 
stands  on  an  eminence  close  te  the 
high  road  i  Travellers,  therefore,  on  ap- 
proaching this  Town,  should  descend 
from  their  carriages  and  walk  through 
it ;  first,  however,  noticing  a  Monument 
seen  distinctly  firom  the  road,  and  cut 
out  of  4he  rock  upon  which  the  walls  of 
Ferentino  are  erected.  On  the  Frosinone 
side  of  the  Town  a  path  leads  to  one  of 
the  ancient  Gates  of  entrance.  F^r^nti- 
num  was  occupied  in  early  ages  by  the 
Yolscians;  and  its  inhabiUnts,  like  the 
citizens  of  Arpino,  suppose  themselves 
descended  from  Saturn  us.  it  was  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  the  Eomans ; 
I  who  bestowed  It  on  the  Bernlcl;  but. 
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in  Uie  days  of  Gracchus,  it  appears  to 
have  heeo  under  the  protection  of 
Home,  though  goTemed  by  its  own 
laws.  Us  walls  are  extensive ;  the  lower 
part  being,  generally  speaking,  com- 
posed of  immense  oblong  or  irregular 
polygonal  stoqes,  joined  firmly  together 
without  cement,  the  upper  part  Roman 
masonry.  Towers  defended  these  walls ; 
for  Livy,  speaking  ofa  war  during  which 
FerefUinum  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  reports  that  when  the 
Consul  entered  the  Town  he  found 
universal  silence,  and  saw  no  arms  nor 
men  on  the  walls  or  towers.  The  Town 
appears  io  have  had  originally  three 
Gates,  beside  those  leading  to  the 
Gftadel;  that  already  mentioned  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  consists  of  one 
outside  and  one  inside  semicircular 
Archway,  with  a  corridor  (the  rpofof 
which  is  destroyed)  between  Ihem.  The 
length  of  the  corridor  is  twenty-eight 
Xeel;  the  width  ofeach  Archway  thirteen 
feet)  and  this  entrance  would  resemble 
thatl'ronting  the  east  at  Paestum,  were 
it  more  lofty.  The  blocks  of  stone  with 
which  the  structure  is  composed  are,  in 
genial,  ohlong,  extremely  large,  and 
fixed  together  without  cement;  On  the 
same  side  of  the  Town  is  a  narrow  an- 
cient Archway,  called  Porta  Sanguina- 
ria,in  consequence  of  a  bloody  conflict 
which  took  place  on  thisspot.  The  Arch 
is  semicircular,  and  quite  perfect ;  the 
stones  which  compose  it  are  colossal; 
and  one  of  the  side  walls  of  this  Gate 
(apparently  more  than  twenty  feet  high 
to  the  centre  of  the  Arch)  Is  constructed 
with  five  slonea  only.  The  Porta  Sant' 
Agata  is  supposed  to  be  ancient;  though 
very  few  of  its  original  materials  remain. 
On  Uiis  side  of  the  Town  stands  a 
Church,  said  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  a  heathen  touple ;  and  on  an 
opposite  eminence,  not  far  distant,  are 
remaifis  of  the  Citadel.  The  lower  part 
of  the  Walls  of  this  Fortress  consists  of 
polygonal  stones  prieaentiog  an  eveir 
surface,  and,  generally  speaking,  placed 
in  straight  lines  one  above  another  : 
they  are .  neatly   and    firmly   united 

(')  From  the  Station  od  the  ria  Zatina, 
anciently  called  Compitum  jinagninumy  and 
now  Villamagoa,  au  ancient  road  went 
tiraigbi  to  Prcetmle:  this  road  still  exists; 
and  if  it  be  passable  for  carriages/Traveiiers 
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Without  cement,  and  several  of  them 
appear  to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
palmi  in  length.  Roman  masonry  sar- 
mounts  this  Pelasgic  work;  and  the 
Vescovato,  which  rests  upon  the  former, 
is  called,  though  improperly,  a  Gothic 
edifice.  The  Gate  leading  to  the  spot 
occupied  by  this  Church  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  was  in  all  probability  the 
ancient  ingress  to  the  Citadel ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  strengthened  by 
towers  built,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  tfme 
of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Here  are 
vestiges  of  four  Reservoirs  for  Water,  a 
subterranean  Aqueduct,  and  a  magni- 
ficent Receptacle  for  Grain  now  fUled 
up.  Considerable  remains  of  ancient 
Corridors  with  semicircular  roofe  are 
likewise  found  here ;  and  a  subterranean 
Passage  for  troops  seems  to  have  led 
from  one  of  the  towers  to  a  Sally-port. 
This  subterranean  Passage,  however, 
cannot  be  explored,  an  architrave  having 
fallen  down  and  blocked  itup.  Time  has 
spared  some  noble  specimens  of  the 
Walls  of  the  Citadel ;  which,  with  respect 
to  the  immense  size  of  the  stones,  and 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  are 
united,  infinitely  surpass  the  Walls  of 
the  Town. 

Between  five  and  sii  miles  beyond 
Perentino,  and  within  sight  of  the  High 
Road,  IS  a  line  of  Ruins,  probably  the 
remains  of  ab  Aqueduct  which  conveyed 
water  to  the  ancient  City  etAnagnAa; 
for  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  these 
^uins,  and  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Perentino,  stands  the  modem  Town  of 
Anagni,  where;  perhaps,  stood  the 
Acropolis  of  the  ancientCity.  Belowthe 
modern  Town  is  a  semicircular  Pile, 
called  by  the  natives  an  ancient  Roman 
Theatre;  thoQ^  it  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  Ptscina^ :  it  standi  on  or  near 
the  site  oftheanctehtTown,Gontfgoous 
to  a  Place  called  Vinamagna.('j  Anagnia 
arrogates  to  itself  the  honour  of  having 
been  a  Saturnian  Fortress,  encompassed 
1)7  polygonal  Walls;  ofwhidh,'howeveT, 
K  is  difficult  now  to  discover  any  re- 
mains. This  City,  once  the  Capital  of 
the  Hernici,  a  people  supposed  to  have 

might  drive  to  Anagni  from  Ferentino,  and 
from  Anagni  by  Palestrioa  to  Rome.  This 
deviation  from  the  ^ia  Latlna  tfoaM,  how> 
ever^  oonsiderably  increase  the  diataaee. 
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been  of  Oscan origin,  possessed  a  fertile 
territory;  and  Is  called  by  Cicero,  who 
iMd  a  farm  in  lis  neighbonrbood,  K«- 
niHpium  omatistimum,  Itwas  colonis^ 
ed  by  Drosus.  On  that  part  of  the  High 
Road  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
modern  Town  of  Anagni,  a  handsome 
Hotel  is  building.  The  High  Boad  hither 
passes  thrbugh  a  barren  piain^  inter- 
spersed with  dismantled  Castles  of  the 
ffliddle  ages,  and  Roman-  Watch-towers, 
ooe  of  which  is  nearly  perfect,  and 
sorroonded  by  a  decaying  Fortress. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  Talmontone, 
however,  rich  pasturages,  magnificent 
woods,  and  superb  avenoesof  umbra- 
geous forest-tre«8»  present  themselves 
to  view; and  thai  town^  a  strong  Fort- 
ress of  the  dark  period  when  it  was 
erected,  looks  handsome  from  the  high 
road>  which  passes  on  the  outside  of  its 
wails :  but  the  interior  of  the  place  does 
not  correspond  wHh  its  exterior  ap- 
pearaBce.(*)  On  the  outside  of  the  Town 
slandsa  large  Inn,  provided  with  stables 
and  a  good  remise;  hot,  generally  speak- 
ing, dirty,  a  little  clean  white-wash  ex- 
(^0pted,and  very  cold  during  winter :  it 
possesses,  however,  a  spacious  eating- 
room  with  an  immense  hearth,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  bed-chambers ; 
two  of  which  have  been  new-furnished 
and  rendered  habitable.HVaimontone, 


during  the  middle  ages,  belonged  to  the 
ContI  family,  who  were  lords  of  the 
surrounding  district :  now  it  contains  a 
handsome  but  unfurnished  palace, 
magnificently  sttuated,  and  belonging 
to  Prince  Doria. 

From  Ferentino  to  Yalmontone  the 
distance  Is  nineteen  miles;  and  from 
Yalmontone  to  Rome  twenty-five.  The 
road  beyond  Yalmontone  traverses  the 
hamlet  of  Lugnano  (the  ancient  Longia^ 
num,  and  thesite  of  a  sanguinary  battle 
between  the  Roman  Consul  Lucretius, 
and  the  united  forces  ofthCiBqui  and 
Yolsei )« thence  proceeding  Co  the  an- 
cient Station  ad  Piettu;  where  it 
communicates  with  the  Via  Labicana, 
which  road  led  from  the  Esquitine  Gale 
to  Labieum,  now  the  Yillage  of  Colonna* 
Under  this  Yillage  the  Via  Labieana 
passes;  thence  directing  Its  course,  by 
the  Laeus  RegilluB,  to  Rome,  and 
entering  that  City  at  the  Porta Magglore. 
The  country  between  Yalmontone  and 
Colonna  is  delightful;  and  presents  a 
distant  view  of  Paleslrioa :  from  Col%ina 
to  Rome  the  scenery  is  uninteresting. 

The  Via  Labieana  wants  repair,  es- 
pecially on  the  ascent  and  descent  near 
Colonna;  but  the  whole  road  ft'om 
Naples  to  Lugnano  is  superb,  and  free 
from  steep  hills,  exclusive  of  that  on  the 
approach  to  Frosinone. 
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SiGiuA,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
Sleily,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  was  anciently  denominat- 
ed Sicania,  Sicania-Sicilfae,  and  likewise 
Trinacria^  and  Triqoetra,  from  Its  trian- 
gular shape;  each  extremity  of  the 

t')  The  sotttliemGate  of  entrance  to  Yal- 
noDlMi^  aeeiiia  lo  he  ourioos;  but  tlie 
Author  of  this  Work  had  not  time  to  ex- 
amiae  il. 


Island  being  terminated  by  a  Promon- 
tory; one  of  which,  originally  called 
Lilyb(BumJ&ce8  Africa ;  another,  called 
PccAynuj, faces  the  Peloponnesus;  and 
the  third,  called  Pelorum,  faces  Italy. 
Tradition    says,    Pelorum   was    thus 

(>)  Private  kxigings  may  be  hired  by  the 
night  at  Yalmontone;  and  with  respert  to 
the  mode  of  hiring  them,  see  Appendix. 
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named  by  Hannibal,  iti  honour  of  bi§ 
Pilot,  Pelorus;  and  this  Promontory 
now  bears  the  appellation  or  Capo  del 
Faro,  from  the  ancient  Pharos  erected 
there.  Raehynus  is  now  called  Capo 
Passaro,  and  lAlybcsum  Capo  di  Boco. 
Two  Rocks,  not  far  distant  from  the 
Sicilian  shore,  have  long  been  the 
dread  .of  Mariners,  and  the  tlieme  of 
Poets;  that  named  Scylla,  situated  a 
few  miles  from  Messina,  on  the  Cala- 
brian  side ;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  that  called 
Charybdis,  which  no  longer  displays 
a  Rock  above  water;  though  sanken 
rocks  may  probably  occasion  the  Ed- 
dies still  visible.  During  tempestuous 
gales  the  noise  of  the  waves,  dashing 
violently  against  Scylla,  and  then- preci- 
pitating themselves  into  the  caverns  at 
its  base,  still  resembles  the  howl  of 
dogs,  and  beasts  of  prey. 

**  Dire  Scylla  there  •  scene  of  liorroT  forms* 
Aod  here  Charybdis  fills  the  Deep  with  storms ; 
Wlien  Jhe  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves 
The  rJbgh  rocks  roar  —  tumultuous  boil  the  vaves." 

But  though  Scylla  still  is,  occasionally, 
the  terriOc  monster  thus  described  by 
Homer,  Charybdis  has  ceased  to  resem- 
ble the  appalling  Whirlpool  he  men- 
tions :  indeed  it  is  sometimes  a  matter 
of  difficulty  now  to  ascertain  the  iden- 
tical situation  of  this  Whirlpool,  not- 
withstanding we  are  told,  by  Writers 
long  subsequent  to  Homer,  that  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  Currents,  and  the  irregular 
and  violent  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea, 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  made  Charyb- 
dis extremely  dangerous. 

Sicily  is  computed  to  be  about  sixty- 
six  leagues  in  length,  afnd  in  breadth 
forty*-five;  but  its  size  does  not  seem 
precisely  known.  It  contains  several 
lofty  mountains;  and  elevated  far  above 
them  all  towers  ^tna,  veiled  in  eternal 
snow,  and  continually  vomiliog  sulphu- 
reous«noke.  Several  rivers,  and  torrents 
innumerable,  fertilize  this  Island,  which 
was  once  denominated  the  granary 
of  Rome;  and  were  its  soil  properly  till- 
ed, it  would,  according  to  general  belief, 
produce  more  corn  than  any  country 
of  its  size  existing.  The  pasturages, 
flocks,  and  herds  sacred  to  Apollo,  were 


celebrated  by  ancient  Bards;  the  Plain 
of  Enna  (*)  was  famed  for  delicious  ho- 
ney; and  according  to  DiodorusSiculu^; 
(the  faithful  Historian  of  bis  country), 
hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting 
over  Sicilian  heaths,  on  account  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers  which  perfumi^d 
the  air;  an  anecdote  worthy  of  credit,  as 
the  flowers  in  Sicily,  during  spring, 
are  at  the  present  day  abundant,  and 
fragrant  beyond  description.  The  sufr 
rounding  sea  teems  with  delicious 
fish  ;  in  short  nature  appears  to 
have  lavished  her  treasures  on  this 
Island. 

As  to  its  political  history,  Sicily,  like 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  properly  so 
called,  may  be  compared  to  a  brilliant 
of  the  first  water,  which  has.,  from,  time 
immemorial,  excited  the  cupidity  oS 
Princes,  and  alternately  fallen  into  the , 
hands  of  those  for  the  moment  most 
powerful.  Its  original  inhabitants  were, 
if  we  may  credit  tradition,  a  very  gigan- 
tic race;  and  skeletons  of  a  most  uncom- 
mon length  have  certainly  been  found 
in  Sicilian  tombs.  These  Aborigines, 
called  Cyclops  and  Ltestrigones,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  Anthropophagi. 
What  became  of  them  is  unknown, 
but  when  the  Sicani  colonised  in  Sicily 
the  greater  part  of  the  Island  was  un- 
inhabited. 

The  Sicani  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Spaniards,  who  dwelt  near'the  Sicanos, 
.a  small  river  in  Spain ;  and  from  these 
Settlers  Sicily  acquired  the  name  of  Si- 
cania.  They  erected  towns,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  fortresses  on  the 
heights;  and  each  little  State  was  go- 
verned by  Its  own  chief. 

During  the  reign  of  thesepetty  Princes, 
Hercules  is  said  to^  have  landed  on  the 
Island,  and  embellished  it  with  a  Tem- 
ple, not  far  distant  from  Argyra,  the 
birth-place  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  Tbe 
Cretans  likewise,  led  by  Minos,  invad- 
ed the  Sicani,  in  pursuit  of  Dasdalos, 
who  took  refuge  among  them  after  hav* 
ing  justly  offended  the  Monarch  of 
Crete :  but  the  Ruler  of  the  ^eani,  while 
promising  to  give  up  the  Culfirit,  and 
at  the  same  time  receiving,  Minos  with 
dissembled  friendship,  treacherously 
put  him  to  death.  This  event  occurred 
thirty  years  previous  to  Ihe  Trojaa  war; 


{•)  Now  Castro  Giovanni. 
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and  at  a  subseqoent  period  the  Tomb  of 
Vinos  was  discovered  by  labourers  who 
were  coostructing  the  walls  of  Agrigen- 
torn.  (») 

At  length  the  Sicull,  a  nation  of  Cam- 
pania,  driven  from  their  possessions  by 
the  Opici,  passed,  on  rafts,  the  Fretum 
Sieulam,  (*)  now  called  Faro  di  Messina, 
which  separates  Magna  Grecia  from  81- 
eify,  invaded  the  Island,  and  obtained  a 
permanent  footingon  itsshores.  Thisoc- 
corred  above  a  thousand  years  previous 
to  the  Christian  era,  and  gave  birth  to 
perpetual  warfare  between  the  Sicani 
and  the  invaders ;  till,  at  length,  both 
parties  agreed  to  divide  the  Island  be- 
tween tbem :  and  attracted  by  the  great 
renown  for  wisdom  and  virtue  enjoyed 
by  the  Sons  of  iEolus,  King  of  the  i6o- 
lides,  they  likewise  agreed  to  invest 
these  Princes  with  sovereign  power 
over  Secnii,  as  the  Island  seems,  at  this 
period,  to  have  been  called.  They  had 
no  cause  to  repent  of  their  determina- 
tion. But  after  the  Royal  Raceof  iBolus 
was  extinct,  the  Sicani  and  Sicoli,  be- 
come one  people,  chose  their  Sovereigns 
from  among  their  own  Compatriots; 
which  measure  occasioned  feuds  and  ci- 
vil war,  the  canker  worms  of  national 
strength.  These  feuds  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  people  of  Siculi,  or  Sicania- 
Sicilia$,as  it  was  then  denominated,  from 
receiving  with  hospitality  the  ill-fated 
Trojans,  who  sought  an  asylum  among 
them  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Bat  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  aware 
of  the  diminished  force  of  a  country  dis- 
tracted by  internal  commotions,  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  by 
planting  Colonies  there;  and  at  length 
the  Carthaginians  became  masters 
of  the  whole  Island,  till  dispossessed 
by  the  Romans  during  the  Punic  wars. 

The  most  celebrated  Cities  of  Sica- 
nia-SicilisB,  when  it  f^ll  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  were  SyracussB,  Messana,  more  an- 
ciently called  Zande,  Leontium,  Lily- 
b^ara,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  Drepanum, 
Megara,  and  Enna.  The  Fortress  on 
Meant  Eryi  likewise  seems  to  have  been 


.0 


These  Walls  were  solid  indigenous 
rocb  cot  into  the  form  of  Walls,  and  an- 
neot  Sicilian  Tombs  arie  frequently  found 
io  this  description  cf  rock. 

(»)The  Faro  di  Messina  is  fifteen  miles 
Wmg,  and  in  some  parts  so  nan^ow  that  the 


strong  and  powerful;  and  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  these  Places  were  so  prone  to 
luiury  that  Sieuim  menaa  became  pro- 
verbial. 

When  the  Greeks  colonised  in  this 
Island,they  inspired  the  Sicilians  with 
a  passion  for  the  Muses.  Stersichorus, 
a  native  of  Himera,  who  flourished 
above  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  was  a  celebrated  Poet, 
insomuch  that  Phalaris.  Sovereign  of 
Agrigentum,  eihorted  the  citizens  of 
Bimera  (a  town  subsequently  destroyed; 
to  erect  a  Temple  to  his  memory;  and 
ofTered  to  provide  them  with  money 
and  artificers  for  this  purpose ;  at  the 
same  time  advising  that  all  their  sacred 
edifices  should  become  depositories  of 
the  poems  of  Stersichorus. 

Diooysius  II.,  who  reigned  over  Sy- 
racusae,  was  a  tragic  Poet ;  as  likewise 
was  another  Sicilian,  Empedocles, 
Grandson  to  the  Philosopher:  and  Epi- 
charmus,  a  native  of  Syracussa,  intro- 
duced Comedy  there,  about  four  hun- 
dred years  previous  to  the  Christian 
era :  according  to  some  opinions,  in- 
deed, he  was  the  Inventor  of  this  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  composition. 

Sicily  may  be  called  the  birth*place 
of  Pastoral  Poetry ;  as  Theocritus,  the 
first  and  greatest  of  pastoral  Poets,  was 
born  at  Syracusae. 

Sicily,  in  times  long  passed,  was  also 
famed  for  the  eloquent  oratory  of  her 
Sons :  and  among  several  renowned  Si- 
cilian Philosophers,  she  numbers  Em- 
pedocles, whose  works  were  so  enlight- 
ened that  Lucretius  seems  to  question 
whether  their  author  was  a  mortal ;  and 
whose  virtues  were  so  eminent  4hat  his 
compatriots  repeatedly  offered  him  the 
sceptre  of  their  country,  which  he,  as 
ret)ea ted ly,  refused.  Tradition  says  this 
unambitious  and  exemplary  Man  pre- 
cipitated himself  into  the  crater  of  Etna, 
thinking  that  his  sudden  disappearance 
might  induce  a  beliefof  his  having  been 
received  among  the  gods:  it  seems, 
however,  that  Envy,  unsupported  by 
Truth,  must  have  been  the  fabricator 

k>arkiog  of  dogs  may  be  heard  from  shore 
to  shore.  Tbis  Strait  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  an  earthqualie,  which  sepa- 
rated Sicily  froin  the  Continent.— Pun.  iii. 
C.8. 
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of  ibis  tradiiioD;  and  thai  Empedocles 
accidenially  fell  into  the  crater,  while 
prosecutiDg  his  phiiosophical  re- 
searches. His  sandals,  being  made  of. 
bronie«  were  disgorged  by  the  Ifonn- 
tain,  and  thus  proclaimed  the  manner 
of  his  death. 

Diodoras, as  already  mentioned, was  a 
Sicilian:  he  composed  a  Universal 
History  in  forty  parts,  travelled  through 
most  of  the  countries  which  he  de> 
scribes, and  was  thirty  years  in  writing 
his  Work.  Ancient  Authors,  fearful  of 
being*erroneous,  never  wrote  in  haste 
—they  respected  the  Public. 

Archimedes,  too,  was  a  Sicilian,  born 
nt  SyraeuscB :  ^ud  this  great  Geometri- 
cian resisledyfor  three  successive  years, 
merely  by  his  wonderful  powers  of  mind, 
the  naval  and  military  force  of  4lome 
conducted  by  her  ablest  General.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  fertility  of  invention 
displayed  by  Archimedes,  that  Rome 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  succeeded 
against  him,  had  the  Syracusans  been 
properly  vigilant. 

Archimedes  studied  Geometry  in  the 
first  instance  merely  for  amusement: 
but  having  shown  to  his  Sovereign  (who 
was  likewise  his  f  elation  and  friend,  the 
eitraordinary  capsbllities  of  a  machine 
he  had  invented,  the  Monarch  coun- 
selled him  to  render  the  invention  use^ 
tul  io  his  country,  as  a  weapon  of  of- 
fence and  defence  in  case  of  a  siege. 
He  followed  this  wise  counsel;  and 
thereby  rendered  bis  name  immortal. 
But,  nevertheless,  when  Marcellus,  arm- 
ed with  the  mighty  powerof  Rome,  as- 
saulted Syrocusceattwo  different  points 
in  the  same  moment,  consternation 
and  silence  reigned  within  her  walls; 
till  the  undaunted  Archimedes  put  his 
engines  into  action ;  discharging  agaihst 
the  Assailants  arrows,  javelins,  and 
stones  of  a  prodigious  magnitude,  with 
a  noise  and  rapidity  so  appalling  ttiat 
they  were  irresistible ;  throwing  down 
and  crushing  to  death  every  soldier  on 
whom  they  fell;  and  producing  through- 
out the  Roman  Army  terror  and  disr 
may ;  while,  at  the  same  instant,  on  the 
Ramparts  facing  the  Sea,  ponderous 
beamSyContaining  immense  hooks,were 

(<)  Marcellus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  while 
the  SyracuMiDs  were  celebrating  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Diana,  forced  one  of  the  Gates  of 


seen  to  desednd  upon  and  grapple  the 
Roman  galltes,  raising  them  high  in  the 
air,  and  then,  in  their  fall,  dashing  them 
to  pieces  against  jagged  rocks  near  the 
Town,  or  engulphing  them  ia  the  waves 
of  the  Harbour. 

Notwithstanding  every  possible  effort 
made  by  Marcellus  to  render  these  ter- 
rific engines  nugatory,  they  held  on 
their  destructive  course,  till  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  panic-struck,  averred 
that  they  were  fighting  against  the 
gods,  and  would  therefore  fight  no 
longer:  in  consequence  of  which  de- 
claration Itfarcellos  was  compelled  to 
turn '  the  siege  of  Syraeuiw  into  a 
blockade. 

The  engine  with  which  Archimedes 
raised  the  Roman  gallies  out  of  the 
water  is  supposed  -to  have  been  a  sort 
of  Crane,  called  by  the  Greeks,  x«f(^(«V) 
or  x«FV<^(W.  The  tradition  of  his  hav- 
ing set  fire  to  some  of  these  gallies,  by 
means  of  burning-glasses,  is  supposed 
to  be  groundless ;  because  neither  Plu- 
tarch, Polybius,  nor  Livy  mention  it: 
although  the  last-named  Author  gives 
a  minute  relation  of  this  celebrated 
siegei 

The  manner  in  which  Archimedes 
suffered  death  is  variously  related;  bat 
the  probability,  according  to  Plutarch, 
seems  to  be  that,  shut  up  in  his  stody, 
be  was  absorbed  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  newly-traced  geometrical,  figure, 
and  totally  ignorant  that  the  Besiegers 
had  forced  one  of  the  Sy  racusan  Gatea,(i  ;> 
when  a  Roman  Soldier  abruptly  invaded 
his  sanctuary,  exclaiming, "  Follow  me 
to  Marcellus.*'  Archimedes  asked  leave 
to  stay  till  he  had  finished  his  problem^ 
and  given  the  demonstration :  but  the 
ferocious  Soldier,  irritated  at  not  itetng 
instantly  obeyed,  slew  him. 

Marcellus  had  issued  strict  com- 
mands to  his  Soldiers  to  respect  the  life 
of  Archimedes;  nayi  even  offered  a  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  would  bring  ibis 
greatest  of  Engineers  unhurt  into  bis 
presence;  and  deeply  regretted  bis 
death :  he  likewise  heaped  honours  on 
the  family  of  Archimedes;  and  raised  a 
Monument  over  bis  remains;  placiit^ 
upon  it,  according  to  a  wish  often  ck- 

the  Hcxapyle,  and  dPiKX^nded  tbenee  itia«^ 
Neapolis.— See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Marcdlu*. 
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pressed  by  tbe  tfeceased,  a  Cylinder  ud 
a  Sphere,  bot  no  inscriplion. 

Sfr€u:u9m,  even  alter  tbe  Roman 
Army  was  within  her  exterior  Walls, 
made  a  long  and  gallant  resistance/ in- 
somuch that  no  town  of  antiquity  cost 
its  conquerors  equal  trouble. 

But  notwithstanding  the  difflcallies 
eocoontered  by  Rome  in  subjugating 
'the  Sicilians,  they  seem  to  have  fallen, 
comparatively  speaking,  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Saracens,  though  not  without  a 
contest. 

That  brave,  enlightened,  but  cruel 
and  fanatic  People,  made  a  descent 
upon  the  Island  in  the  year  #69;  sur- 
prised and  plundered  Syracuse,  and 
then  re*-ejmbarked  for  their  own  terri- 
tories. %k  827  Ihey  were  recalled  by  a 
vindictive  and  powerful  Sicilian  Noble- 
man, to  revenge  bis  private  quarrel: 
and,  aided  by  this  Traitor,  they  enslaved 
his  coihitry.  Messina  defended  itself 
^aloroHsly  against  the  Invaders;  but 
was,  after  a  severe  struggle,  compelled 
to  capitulate :  and  all  the  towns  which 
endeavoured  to  maintain  at  the  mo- 
ment, or  afterward  recover,  their  free- 
dom, were  cruelly  punished.  Syracuse, 
which  was  among  the  latter,  having 
been  long  besieged,  and  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities the  most  repugnant  to  human 
nature,  was  taken  by  assault,  sacked, 
and  burnt;  even  its  Walls  were  razed;' 
and  tbe  wholelsland  groaned  under  the 
Saracenic  yoke  for  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred years. 

At  length,  however,  Roger,  surnamed 
Guiscard,  a  Iforman  by  birth,  delivered 
Sicily  from  the  dominion  of  these  in- 
fidels; erected  its  Christian  Temples  on 
the  site  of  Saracenic  Mosques,  and  be- 
came the  first  of  its  Norman  Potentates, 
ooder  tbe  title  of  Conte  Riiggero.  His 
Family  reigned  In  succession;  subse- 
quent to  which  period  the  Sicilian 
sceptre  has  been  swayed  by  various 
Princes  of  Europe;  especially  those  of 
SfMin;  and  several  of  the  present  cus- 
toms of  the  Island  are  derived  from  its 
Spanish  Sovereigns. 

In  1282,  the  memorable  Sicilian  Ves- 

(0  Syracuse  seems  to  have  been,  in  all 
9^0,  afflicted  with  MaP  aria:  for  we  learo, 
rrtMn  Plutarch,  tbat  a  pi>stiteQ0e,  owing  to 
ttie  Mai*  aria  of  autumn,  made  dreadful  ra- 


pers.  placed  Peter  of  Arragon  on  tbe 
throne  of  Sicily.  From  him  its  crown 
devolved  on  Ferdinand  of  Castile;  and 
remained  annexed  to  the  Spanish  Dia- 
dem till  severed  from  It  by  the  Treatv 
of  Utrecht. 

The  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
were  assiduously  cultivated  in  early 
ages  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily;  and 
Greco-Sicull  vases  furnish  splendid 
specimens  of  pottery :  but  on  the  revival 
of  the  Arts,  after  the  dark  ages,  Sicily, 
perhaps  from  want  of  proper  encou- 
ragement, did  not  keep  pace  with  her 
Italian  neighbours  either  in  sculpture 
or  painting :  and  although  Sicilian  Pot- 
tery is  still  beautiful  in  form,  especially 
at  Sciacca,  It  boasts  none  of  those  clas- 
sical embellishments  from  the  pencil 
which,  in  by-gone  days,  constituted  its 
Talue :  and  even  those  architectural  re- 
mains of  ancient  splendour,  still  exist- 
ing in  the  Island,  have  been  so  sadly 
maimed  by  earthquakes,  and  the  mer- 
ciless hand  of  War,  that  this  Country 
charms  us  more  by  the  recollection  of 
what  it  was,  than  by  the  sight  of  what  it 
is  now. 

The  principal  Ports  in  Sicily  are  those 
of  Messina,  Siracusa,  Trapani  teach 
being  situated  near  one  of  tbe  great 
Promontories),  and  those  of  Palermo, 
CefalA,  Catania,  Augosta,  Licata,  and 
Marsala.  Between  these  Ports  are  seve- 
ral small  Landing-places;  and,  to  avoid 
being  surprised  by  Corsairs,  tbe  Sici- 
lians have  encircled  themselves  with 
Marteilo  Towers.       ' 

The  most  eligible  months  for  visiting 
the  Island  in  question  are  those  of  Fe- 
bruary, March,  October,  aiid  November ; 
because  tbe  sun,  during  those  months,  ^ 
is  seldom  sufficiently  fervent  to  be  dan- 
gerous, if  Travellers  guard  their  heads 
properly  against  it;  neither  is  there, 
during  those  months,  much  MaVaria 
in  tbe  Island,  except  at  Siracusa,  Len- 
tini,  Carlentini,  and  the  environs  of 
those  places.  {') 

The  approach  to  Palermo  presents 
fine  scenery.  The  bolides  form  a 
beautiful  group  on  the  left  near  Sidly, 
while  Ustica  appears  far  off  on  the 

va^es  in  the RomanandCartbagioian  Camps, 
and  likewise  within  the  Walls  of  Syracmce, 
dnrtng  the  siege  of  ttuit  City  by  Maixellos. 
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right,  and  ^Etna  may  likewise  be  dis- 
covered at  a  distance. 
The  Mountains  which  back  Palermo, 
^  the  deep  blue  sea, whence  rise  the  most 
picturesque  rocks  imaginable,  the  Gape 
of  Zafarano,  and  the  Monte  Pellegrioo, 
all  contributo  to  render  the  entrance 
to  the  capacious  Port  of  this  Metropolis 
delightrul.(>) 

The  gay  and  Asiatic  appearance  of 
Palermo  are  peculiarly  striking;  and 
this  effect  is  produced  in  part  by  its 
date-bearing  palm-trees.  (»)  Palermo, 
however,  displays  other  features  of  an 
oriental  town,  several  of  its  buildings 
being  Saracenic;  and' the  Chaldee  In- 
scription, already  mentioned  as  having 
been  found  within  its  walls,  gives 
strength  to  the  opinion  of  several 
learned  Sicilians,  who  suppose  it  was 
originally  built  by  Emigrants  from 
Chaidaea  and  Damascus,  transported 
hither  by  the  Phosnicians,  and  aided  in 
their  work  by  that  weal  thy  ^mercantile 
People,  and  some  Israelite  Adven- 
turers. 

Two  large  and  profound  inlets  of  the 
sea  formed  the  ancient  Harbour  of. 
Palermo;  and,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  this  City  acquired  its  original 
name  nav-o(>^©5,  fPanormos)  be- 
cause the  term  signifies  in  Greek,  a 
deep  Harbour.  By  the  Latins  Palermo 
and  its  environs  were  called  Aurea 
Valle,  and  Hortus  Sieilics. 

The  modern  Town  stands  at  the  base 
of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  formed  by 
lofty  and  barren  hills;  between  which 
and  the  Town  lies  an  uncommonly 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  Valley.  The 
present  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  its  Suburbs,  are  re- 
ported to  be  about  two  hundred  thou^ 
sand. 

This  Capital,  one  of. the  most  regu- 
larly-built Cities  in  Europe,  has  a  splen- 
did Quay,  called  the  Marina,  and  fur- 
nished with  Marble  Seats,  and  a  small 
Edifice  where,  during  Summer,  a  select 
Band  of  Musicians  eiecute  music,  often 
of  their  own  compt)sing,  to  amuse  the 
Palermitan  Nobility;  who  drive  daily, 
and  even  twice  a-day,  to  the  Marina,  for 

(<)  Foreigner.«,  on  arriving  in  the  Uat  bour 
of  Palermo,  are  welcomed  by  a  Boat  filled 
with  a  Band  of  Music ;  and  thi^  custom  ^eenu 
lo  be  derived  fi*om  the  Saracens. 


the  benefit  of  sea-breezes.   And  here 
may  frequently  be  seen  idlePalennitans 
of  the  lower  rank  assembled  round  a 
Story-teller,  whose  histories,  though 
not  quite  equal,  perhaps,  in  merit  to 
*'  The  Arabian  Tales,"  excite  the  in- 
terest of  his  Auditors.    This  exhibition 
appears  to  be  derived  Hrom  the  Asia  ties; 
as. "  The  Arabian  Tales"  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  a  description  of  Story-tellers 
who  have,  from  earliest  times,  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Asiatic  Princes,  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  them  with  fa- 
bulous histories,  often  conveying  an 
excellent  moral.  The  Palermitan  Story- 
teller occasionally  delivers  expositions 
of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  etc. ;  alternately  ex- 
citing the  laughter  and  tears  of  his  au- 
ditors; and  receiving  as  a  recoinpense, 
from  each  of  them,  at  most  one  grana. 
The  two  principal  Streets  at  Palermo, 
Strada  Toledo  and  Strada  di  Cassero, 
are  wide,  straight,  well  paved,  clean, 
and  Hlied  with   lofty  and  well-built 
houses,  except  that  some  of  their  win- 
dows are  disfigured  by  balconies  of 
wood  in  place  of  stone.    Shops,  open 
in  frontandalmost  innumerable,  usually 
constitute  the  ground-floor  of  private 
dwellings,  and  likewise  of  religious  es- 
tablishments for  females;  who  are  al- 
ways confined  to  the  attic  storeys:  and 
the  long,  grated,  projecting  galleries, 
appertaining  to  each  of  these  religious 
establishments,  form  a  striking  featare 
of  the  Strada  Toledo.    This  Street  is  a 
full  mile  in  length ;  sq  likewise  is  the 
Strada  di  Casero :  they  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,'  ahd  lead  into 
a  handsome  octangular  Piazza,  called 
Quatro  Gantoni,  from   the  centre   of 
.which  both  parts  of  each  street,  and 
the  four  principal  Gates  of  the  city,  are 
visible. 

The  Piazza  in  which  tfaeDuomo  stands 
is  handsome;  and  the  specimens  of 
Greco  •  Araba  -  Normanna  architecture^ 
discoverable  in  the  Duomo  and  several 
other  edifices,  render  Palermo  a  very 
interesting  speculation.  This  City  is 
watered  by  two  small  streams,  cTne  of 
which,  the  Oretkus,  formerly  called  ^6- 
bas,  and  now  Oseto,  was  stained  in  an- 


(>)  Riedesci  asserts  that  neilher  the  date- 
hearing  palm,  nor  the  pislacchio  not  tree,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  will  yield  firait,  unless  iIk 
male  and  female  grow,  near  each  other. 
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ctent  days  by  the  blood  of  Asdrabal : 
and  these  small  streams  vcre,  under 
the  skilful  maDagement  of  the  Saracens 
(the  parents  of  irrigation),  made  to  con- 
vey into  Palermo  and  its  Suburbs  such 
an  abundance  of  water  as  renders  the 
climate  damper  than  other  parts  of 
Sicily.  The  eilernal  appearance  of 
these  Saracenic  Water-works  is  pecu- 
liar>  and  resembles  a  long  line  of  lofty 
chimneys  all  separated  from  <^ach  other : 
bat  they  are  not,  like  ancient  Roman 
aqueducts,  calculated  to  purify  the  ele- 
ment they  convey,  for  the  water  at 
Palermo  is  found,  by  Itinerants,  io  be 
unwholesome. 

The  Duomo,  dedicated  to  Santa  Ro* 
salia,  the  Patroness  of  Palermo,  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  on  thefoundatipns 
of  a  Mosque,  toward  the  close  of^the 
twelfth  century,  by  the  Norman  Prince 
Roggero.    Its  exterior  is  a  Norman-Go- 
thic structure,  displaying  rare  ufd  cu- 
rious Saracenic  ornaments ;  ana  under 
the  Edifice  is  a  Crypt  supported  by  Co- 
lumns apparently  Saracenic.   The  prin- 
cipal Door  of  Entrance  is  Saracenic; 
so  likewise  is  the  Portico  of  another 
Boor,  fronting  th«  east,  and  exhibiting 
an  Arabic  Inscription.    The  inside  of 
the  Edifice,  which  now  displays  magni- 
ficent  Coi'inthian     architecture,   was 
new-modelled  between  the  years  1781 
and  1801,  at  which  period  likewise  the 
Cupola  was  erected.    Three  Naves,  sup- 
ported by  superb  Columns  of  Granite, 
nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  lead  up 
to  the  high  altar,  which  is  sumptuously 
adorned  with  Jasper,  Agate,  Lapis>la- 
zuli,  and  beautiful  PetriAedWood.   The 
Statue  of  the  Redeemer  is  by  Anionio 
Gagini,  called  the  Sicilian  Michel  An- 
gelo;  the  Parement  of  the  Choir  is  a 
Mosaic  composed  of  Porphyry  and  Verde 
Antique ;  and  the  Stalls  and  Episcopal 
Throne  are   of  Walnut  Wood  finely 
carved.    The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment contains  a  Ciborio  of  Lapis-laznii, 
and  is  sumptuously  adorned  wKh  pietre 
dure.    The  Chapel  of  Santa  Rosalia  is 
embellished  by  an  Altar  of  solid  silver, 
and  contains  the  relics  of  the  Princess 
preserved  in  a  silver  Sarcophagus  re- 
ported to  weigh  twelve  hundred  and 
i}inety-«ight  Sicilian  pounds.    This  Al- 
Ur  and  Sarcophagus  are  not,  however, 
exhibited  to  public  view,  except  when 
%he  Fdte  of  Santa  Rosalia  is  celebrated. 


The  Chapel  is  likewise  embellished 
with  Bassi-rillevi  relative  to  the  Ces« 
sation  of  the  Plague,  and  other  miracles 
attributed  to  Santa  Rosalia ;  but  unfor-^ 
innately  these  Rassi-rilievi  have  been 
injured  by  white-wash.  The  Cathedral 
also  contains  three  Sarcophagi  of  solid 
and  superb  Porphyry,  eiqulsitely  work- 
ed  and  beautifully  formed;  one,  com- 
pletely Incrostedwith  the  same  precious 
material,  and  two  of  white  marble ;  all 
placed  under  Canopies «  each  Canopy 
being  held  up  by  six  columns:  two  sets 
of  these  Columns  are  fine  porphyry;  the 
others  are  Saracenic  work,  and  far  less 
valuable.  The  Sarcophagi  enclose  the 
remains  of  Rugero,  and  other  Royal 
Persons ;  ahd  are  deemed,  by  the  Paler- 
mitans,  a  proof  that  the  art  of  working 
porphyry  was  well  known  to  the  Sici- 
lians, during  the  middle  ages.  Riedesel, 
nevertheless,  conjectures  that  the  solid 
porphyry  Sarcophagi  in  question  may 
have  been  ancient  Roman  Tombs,  con- 
verted at  a  more  modern  period  to  their 
present  use.  The  Prebendal  Sacristy  is 
reported  to  contain  a  fine  picture  of 
San  Francesco  di  PaOla  by  Pietro  No- 
velll,  surnamedMonrealese,and  born  at 
Monreale,  near  Palermo,  in  1608.  This 
distinguished  Artist,  the  Raphael  of 
Sicily,  studied  under  Vandyck,  and 
painted  in  a  style  which  combines  the 
colouring  aiid  expression  of  his  excel- 
lent Maj^ter  with  the  strength  of  Guer- 
cino,ahdthe  sweetness  of  Guido;  while, 
in  some  respects,  his  works  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  Spagnoletto. 
He  was  assassinated  by  a  Frame-Gilder, 
for  having  detected  him  in  roguery;^ 
and  died  soon  after  he  had  completed  ^ 
his  rorlielh  year. 

The  Palazzo  Regale^  in  the  twelfth 
century  a  Fortres.«,  and  the  residence 
of  Ruggero  when  Monarch  of  Sicily,  is 
supposed  to  have  heen  originally  buiU 
by  the  Saracen,  Adelcamo,  and  added 
to  by  Ruggero  and  succeeding  Princes; 
so  that  it  now  exhibits  a  curious  com- 
pound of  Saracenic*  Norman,  and  Sici- 
lian architecture.  The  Court  of  (his 
Edifice  is  furnished  with  three  tiers  of 
Corridors,  some  of  which  are  double ; 
and,  by  their  connection  with  stair- 
cases, they  present  a  singular  view  of 
Arches  and  Columns,  appropriate,  how- 
ever, to  a  warm  climate. 

A  noble  Stahrcase  of  marble,  called 
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BossoSieiliano,  leads  to  the  first  Loggia 
of  the  Palaee,  where  the  Cappella  Pala- 
tina  (once,  according  to  appearances,  a 
mosque)  was  converted  into  a  Christian 
Temple  by  Ruggero.  It  display s  Araba- 
Normanna  architecture:  its  principal 
Door  of  entrance  is  splendid;  its  in- 
terior Walls  are  richly  clothed  with 
Saracenic  Mosaics,  interspersed  with 
Arabic  Inscriptions,  Porphyry,  and 
other  rare  marbles.  The  Pavement 
likewise ^is  composed  of  pietre  dure; 
and  the  twelve  Columns  which  support 
the  Nave  are  fine  Egyptian  marble. 
The  High  Altar  is  rich  in  Mosaics,  Por- 
phyry, and  other  pietre  dure.  The  se- 
cond Loggia  contains  the  Hall  of  the 
Viceroys,  so  denominated  because  their 
portraits  clothe  its  walls ;  and  two  of 
these  portraits,  representing  Cardinal 
tiravina  and  the  Prince  of  Campo- 
franco,  are  masterly  productions  by 
Patania.  The  adjoining  room,  deno- 
minated the  Hall  of  the  Parliament, 
contains  Frescos  by  Velasques:  and  the 
Audience  Chamber  is  adorned  with  two 
Bronze  Bams  of  ancient  Grecian  work- 
manship, brought  from  Constantinople 
to  Syracuse,  and  thence  transported  J)7 
Charles  III.  to  Palermo.  They  are  about 
five  feet  long,  three  feet  high,  and  in  a 
recumbent  posture;  but  having  unfor- 
tunately been  painted,  their  original 
beauty,'which  was  exquisite,  is  much 
obscured.  The  Royal  Apartments  in 
this  Palace  are  likewise  embellished 
with  eicellent  Tapestry,  representing 
the  Eiploits  of  Don  Quixote.  The  Attic 
Storey  contains  the  Specola  Astrono- 
mica,  or  Royal  Observatory,  furnished 
with  splendid  Instruments  by  Ramsden, 
and  commanding  a  view  immensely 
extensive,  and  strikingly  beautiful.  The 
Professor  of  Astronomy  here,  Signor 
Cavaliere  Niccolo  Caccitore,  whose 
apartment  is  contiguous  to  the  Observ- 
atory, has  distinguished  himself  highly 
in  the  literary  world,  and  combines 
with  deep  scientific  knowledge  great 
suavity  of  manners,  and  extreme  kind- 
ness to  the  British  Nation.  (<} 

The  R9gia  Universitd  degli  Studii 
was  founded  by  Ferdinand  1.  in  1*806 ; 
and  theHaliof  Sculpture,  which  enriches 
this  University,  owes  its  most  valuable 


treasures  to  the  remAins otSelinuntiumt 
whence  stupendous  Bassi-rilievi,  called 
£trusco-Egyptiana,have  been  at  various 
times  conveyed  to  Palermo.  Two  of 
these  Metope  Bassi-rili&vi  were  disco- 
vered by  British  Artists  among  the  pro- 
strate ruins  of  the  largest  Temple  at 
Selinuntium;  and  one  of  them  contains 
the  Head  of  Medusa,  represented  as 
being  covered  with  hair  instead  of  ser- 
pents: it  seems,  therefore,  that  the  ser- 
pents were,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
modern  invention. 

One  of  these  Metopes  found  by  British 
Artists  represents  Perseus  cutting  off 
the  Head  of  Medusa ;  the  other  repre- 
sents Horses.  Three  more  were,  accor- 
ding to  teport,  discovered  among  the 
ruios  of  the  smaller  Temples,  and  now 
adorn  the  Hall;  where  likewise  are 
Greek  Statues,  and  Candelabra,  foood 
at  Tindari  and  Selinuntiunif  and  also 
a  Group  in  bronze  of  Hercules  and  a  Stag, 
perhaps  Dlana*«  Favourite.  This  Group 
was  found  at  Pompeii,  and  presented  to 
the  University  by  the  King  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  The  most  splendid  specimens, 
however,  hitherto  discovered  of  very 
ancient  sculpture,  are  five  Metope  Bassi- 
rilievi  recently  brought  to  light  by  a  Si- 
cilian Nobleman,  the  Duca  di  Serra  dl 
Falco,who  found  these  precious  relics 
of  remote  antiquity  in  a  small  Temple, 
unnoticed  at  Selinuntium  till  the  Duke, 
who  is  an  accomplished  Scholar  and 
a  distinguished  Antiquary,  disinterred 
them.  In  1834,  when  the  author  of 
this  Work  was  at  Palermo,  they  were 
placed  in  a  private  Studio,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  undergoing  reparation;  but 
ultimately  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
may  enrich  the  public  Hall  of  Sculpture. 
They  are  executed  in  the  style  of  the 
iGgina  School;  the  Male  Figures  being 
formed  entirely  of  stone,  the  Females 
having  heads,  hands  and  feet  of  marble. 

The  Picture-Gallery  belonging  to  tbe 
University  contains  about  two  hundred 
Paintings,  among  which  are,— an  Bcce 
Homo,  by  Correggio  !~San  Sebasliaoo, 
by  the  Caracci  School— Bacchus  wilfa 
Bacchantes,'  by  Annibale  Caracci  !— 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  Sarioor 
dead  on  her  knees,  by  Spagnoletto  !*• 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saints,  one  of 


(>)  The  Royal  Apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Regate  cannot  be  seen  by  Travellers  witbool 
Tinisuon  from  the  Viccrov. 


pennisuon  from  the  Viceroy. 
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whom  represents  Saint  Catherine,  and  b 
a  portrait  of  the  Daughter  orMonrealese, 
by  whom  the  Picture  was  painted 
—and  the  Angel  visiting  Saint  Peler  in 
prison,  liliewise  painted  by  Monrealese! 

The  following  Churches  merit  obser* 
Tat  ion. 

Chiesa  de  P.  P,  della  Congregazione 
detr  Oratorio,  This  is  a  handsome 
Edifice,  eootaining  a  picture  of  Saint^ 
Ignatius,  by  Filippo  Paiadino !  and  the 
Biassed  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  the  same 
Uaster— two  Pictures  by  Sjebastiano 
Conca— and  in  a  Chapel  dedicated  to 
to  Saint  John  the  Baptist  a  superb  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  by  Raphael!  The 
Chapet  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  ornament- 
ed with  splendid  pietre  dure,  and  con- 
tains two  columns  £igbi  palmi  high  of 
solid  Jasper,  and  twoof  oriental  granite. 
The  Chapel  of  the  S.  S.  Crocifisso  is 
ornamented  with  fine  Crystals,  Topazes, 
Amethysts,  Agate^  Blood-stones,  Cor* 
neliaii&,  Lapis-lazuli,  etc.  The  Ante-Sa- 
cristy contains  a  portrait  of  a  Contadino, 
Mtribttted  to  Titian,  and  a  painting,  by 
Honrealese,  of  Saints  Antonio  and  Fran- 
cesco. 

Chiesa  di  San  Domenico,  Th is  large 
and  sumptuous  Edifice,  of  tbe  order  call- 
ed Dorico-Romano,  was  erected  in  the 
serenteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the 
Jl>est  specimens  of  architecture  in  Pa- 
ierrao. 

Compagr^a    del  S.  S,  Rosario  di 

5.  Domenico.  This  is  a  small  Oratorio, 
close  to  the  last-mentioned  Church,  and 
lined  with  good  pictures.  The  High 
Altar-piece  is  by  Yandyek,  and  called 

6,  Maria  del  Rosario  i  U  was  painted  at 
Gensa  about  the  year  1624,  after 
Yandyck  had  fled  from  Palermo  on 
account  of  the  Plague ;  and  he  has  re- 
presented in  the  picture  a  little  boy 
holding  bis  nose«  to  escape  the  noxious 
smell  produced  by  thatdreadful  malady. 
The  annunciation  was  painted  by  Gia- 
como  Lo  Yerde— The  Visitation  by  Fran- 
cesco Borromaos— 4he  Nativity,  and  the 
Circumcision,  are  by  the  Scholars  of 
Monrealese— The  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Gbost^by  Monrealese  himselC  who  is 
likewise  supposed  to  hav«  painted  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors.  The  Prayer 
in  the  Garden,  and  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Yirgin^are  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano—^the  flagellation,  is  by  Stammer! 
— ^TbeCrucifiKionby  the  School  of  Van-  ^ 


dyck— and  the  Ceiling  of  this  Oratorio 
is  ornamented  with  a  superb  Fresco  by 
Monrealese,  representing  the  Deity  and 
the  Saviour  crowning  the  Madonna. 
The  Stucco-work  is  finely  executed  by 
Serpotla,  who  particularly  excelled  in 
that  kind  of  decoration. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  di  Vaiverde, 
A  Painting  by  Monrealese  4$mbellishefi 
this  Edifice. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Cita.  Yincenzo  Ane- 
molo,  one  of  Raphael's  Scholars,  has 
adorned  the  Church  of  Santa  Cita  with 
a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross ;  and  although  this  work 
is  not  an  original,  but  a  close  copyo'f 
Raphael,  ii  does  Aneroolo  imraorlai 
honoor :  the  style  in  which  it  is  painf- 
ed  being  admirable  I  Another  picture  in 
this  Church  represents  the  Magdalene 
receiving  the  communion,  and  wasdonf' 
by  Monrealese!  The  Sacristy  isoma- 
menled  with  Intagli  of  Walnut-wood. 

Oratorio  del  S.  S,  Rosario  di  Santa 
Cita,  Bete  we  find  a  Painting  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  and  Stucco-work  by  Serpotta. 

CMesa  s  Noviziato  de  P,  P,  Croci- 
feri.  The  High  Altar-piece  of  this  Church 
is  ofieof  the  best  productions  of  Giacomo 
Lo  Verde. 

.  CMesa  e  Convento  diSan  Frcmcesco 
di  Assisi.  This  Building  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  Mosque,  because 
two  Arabic  Inscriptions  are  seen  on  one 
of  the  Columns  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  Here  Is  a  picture  of  the 
Blessed  virgin  in  Roman  Mosaic,  and  a 
Model  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  In 
creta  cotta,  and  attxibuted  to  Michel 
Angelo  Buonaroti. 

Chiesa  de*  /»..  P.  di  Monte  Santo 
Monrealese  has  ornamented  this  Edifice 
witha  Painting,  which  represents  Santa 
Maria MaddaJena  de*  Pazzi. 

Chiesa  .e  Monastero  delia  Martora- 
ntu  The  Chureh  belonging  to  the 
aforesaid  Monastery  was  erected  at  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  form  ofa  paraleltogram.  Eight 
Corinthian  Columns,'two  of wrhich  bear 
Arabic  Inscriptions,  ornament  the 
Choir«  The  ancbitecture  of  the  centre 
Nave  is  called  Ootico-Normanno-Sicula, 
and  presents  an  intereresting  combi- 
nation of  the  Arabic,  Norman,  and 
Grecian  style  of  building.  Corinthian 
Columns  of  oriental  Granite  support  the 
centre  Nave.  The  upper  part  of  the  Walls 

55. 
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displays  Mosaics,  and  the  lower  part  is 
iDcrostetl  with  Porphyry  and  Verde 
antique.  On  one  side  of  the  splendid 
High  Altar  of  this  Church  stands  a  solid 
Verde  Antique  Table;  and  on  the  other 
side  are  the  Nuns*  Gratings,  reputed  to 
be  solid  silver.  The  High  Altar  and  its 
Tabernacle  are  profusely  adorned  with 
Lapis-lazuli,  and  the  Altar-piece  is  by 
Anemolo.  The  Church  likewise  contains 
an  old  Gothic  Mosaic,  said  to  be  the 
portrait  ofRuggero. 

The  Monastery  of  the  Martorana  pos- 
sesses the  privilege  of  having  a  subter- 
ranean^assage,  which  leads  to  a  Bel- 
vedere in  the  Slrada  di  Cassaro. 

Ckiesa  di  Santa  CateHna.  This  is  a 
handsome  Edifice  overburdened  with 
ornaments.  Us  High  Altar  and  Tabei^ 
nacle  are  incrusted  with  magnificent 
pietre  dure  r  and  the  Church  likewise 
contains  a  Painting  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour,  attributed  to 
Rubens. 

Chiesa  de'  P.  P.  BmedeWni  di 
Monte  Oliveto.  Gagini  has  enriched 
this  Edifice  with  a  Group  in  marble,  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  our  Saviour :  and 
here  also  is  one  of  the  l>est  Pointings  of 
Velasques, 

Chieia  e  Casa  Ptof9$sa  de'  P.  P. 
Gesuitu  Tbe  riches  once  possessed  by 
the  Jesuits  shine  conspicuous  in  this 
elaborate  Edifice,  which  abounds'with 
costly  and  beautiful  pietre  dure ;  and  is, 
moreover,  embellished  by  two  of  Mon- 
realese*s  finest  Paintings,  one  of  which 
represents  San  Filippo  di  Argiro,  the 
other  San  P«olo,  the  first  Christian 
Hermit. 

CMe9a  di  San  Giuseppe,  This  fine 
Church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple 
consecrated  to  Minerva;  and  its  magni- 
ficent ancient  Columns,  all  solid  and 
perfect,  probably  adorned  (he  Temple 
in  question ;  their  number  Istbirty^four; 
and  eight  of  them,  which  sustain  the 
Cupola,  are  immense,  both  in  size  and 
height.  The  Cupola  was  painted  by 
Borromans :  the  High  Altar  is  incrusted 
with  pietre  dure,  and  the  Chapel  dedi- 

(•)  See  Revelations,  Chapter  vi,  verse  8. 
West  it  supposed  to  have  taken  his  idea 
of  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse*'  from  this 
fresco,  the  composition  and  the  outlines  of 


ealed  to  San  Gaetano  contains  a  Picture 
by  Monrealese.  This  Church  is  paved 
with  Marble,  and  lined  with  Mosaics. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Chiara.  Monrealese 
has  adorned  the  Edifice  in  question 
with  his  last,  and  perhaps  his  most  per- 
fect work,  the  deposition  from  theCross! 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Ninfa  de'  P.  P 
Croeiferi,  The  Masterpiece  of  Marto- 
rana, a  Palermitan  Painter  of  distin- 
guished merit,  embellishes  this  Church. 
The  subject  of  the  picture  is  the  four 
celebrated  Virgins  of  Palermo. 

Chiesa  del  Spedale  de'  Sacerdoti. 
The  Church  belonging  to  the  Hospital 
contains  a  picture  attributed  either  to 
Buonaroti,  or  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  : 
it  represuils  the  Madonna  della  Piet&. 
Here  likewise  are  a  Portrait  of  Santa 
Rosalia,  by  Vandyck,  and  Stucco  orna- 
ments, by  Serpotta. 

The  Court  of  the  Spedale  Grande, 
once  magnificent,  but  now  a  neglected 
building,  merits  notice  from  cOntAln- 
iug,  under  one  of  its  Arcades,  an  old 
Fresco,  painted  by  Antonio  Crescenzio, 
and  representing  the  -  Triumphs  of 
Death;  it  is  called  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,  and  is  taken  from  the  Revela- 
tions.f«)  Another  Arcade  of  the  same 
Court  displays  an  animated  and  beaa- 
tlful  Fragment  of  a  Fresco,  by  Mon- 
realese; which,  though  grievously  in- 
jured by  time,  was  evidently  one  of  his 
finest  works.  The  Head  of  Saint  Igna- 
tius, in  this  Fresco,  is  particularly  ad- 
mired. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  one  of  the 
best  conducted  and  most  useful  cha- 
rities in  Europe;  as  the  immense  num- 
ber of  Infants  received  into  this  Asylum 
are  not  only  well  nursed,  but  likewise 
judiciously  educated,  and  thus  render- 
ed useful  members  of  society.  They 
make  their  own  wearing-apparel,  and 
several  articles  for  sale;  to  accomplish 
which,  the  Hospital  contains  Schools 
for  dress-making,  tailors'  work,  spin- 
ning, weaving  stockings,  making  shoes, 
etc.  Silks  and  artificial  flowers  are 
also  made  here ;  embroidery,  and  other 
fancy-works  are  taught;  and  those 
Foundlings  who  show  a  taste  for  music 

whicfc  are  excellent ;  but  the  stiffness  of  the 
Revivers  of  the  Art  of  Painting  is  too  con- 
spicuous in  tbe  work. 
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are  so  well  instructed  in  th«t  science  as 
frequently  to  beco'me  Professors.  The 
Governor  of  this  Hospital,  in  1834,  was 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  re- 
spectable Noblemen  in  Palermo ;(•)  and, 
judging  from  the  assiduity  with  which 
he  appeared  to  execute  his  trust,  he 
seemed  richly  endowed  with  the  virtue 
ofbeneiolence:  this  virtue,  however,  is 
not  uncommon  at  Palermo,  and  shines 
conspicuous  in  the  character  of  another 
Palermitan  Noble,  the  Barone  Pietro 
Pisani;  who  without  fee  or  reward, 
except  the  consciousness  of  being  emi- 
nently useful  to  his  fellow-creatures,  has 
instituted,  for  the  insane,  an  Asylum 
near  Palermo,  and  called  Real  Casa  dei 
Matti,  He  bestows  all  his  time  and, 
according  to  report,  much  of  his  for- 
tune upon  this  Establishment,  which  Is 
completely  under  his^immediate  direc- 
tion. He  resides  with  his  Patients, 
prescribing  to  them,  according  to  what 
be  thinks  the  cause  of  their  malady ;  but 
using  no  coercive  measures;  comfort, 
cheerfulness,  and  constant  occupation, 
being  his  principal  remedies.  The 
Asylum  is  large,  airy,  and  pleasantly 
situated;  one  half  of  the  Apartments 
being  appropriated  to  men,  the  other 
half  to  females :  the  former  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  manual  labour, 
the  latter  in  domestic  duties;  all  of 
which,  cookery  inclusive,  they  appear 
to  discbarge  wltb  punctuality.  Patients 
aflflicted  with  paroxysms  of  raging 
madness  are  separated  from  Visiters  by 
an  iron  railing;  but  other  Patients  seem 
to  be  under  no  restriction  whatever : 
and  while  they  are  working,  eating,  or 
dancing,  an  exercise  the  Barone  sedu- 
lously encourages,  Visiters  mix  with 
them, and areoiten conducted  by  them 
tbroogh  the  Asylum,  in  presence,  how- 
ever, of- the  Barone,  whom  they  all 
appear  to  love  and  reverence.  He  is  said 
to  cure  yearly  one  half  of  his  Patients; 
and  published,  in  1827,  an  excellent 
Work,  explanatory  of  hfs  system,  and 
entitled  **instruzioni  per  la  novella 
Real  Casa  dei  Matli  in  Palermo.*' 

This  Metropolis  contains  three  Thea- 
tres, The  Reale  Teatro  Caroiina, 
furnished  with  five  rows  of  boxes;  Ths 

(<}  The  Mardiese  di  San  Giovanni  di  Prin- 
cipi  di  Sciarra. 
(>)  The  entraaee  to  the  Senate-hooie  dis- 


Teairo  Ftfdinando,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, and  The  Teatro  diSantaCeeiliaf 
well  built,  but  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

The  Quay,  called  the  Marina,  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  a  favourite 
Promenade  at  Palermo ;  and  the  Upper 
Marina  Terrace,  situated  immediately 
above  the  Quay,  is  likewise  a  favourite 
Promenade.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
this  Walk,  which  is  furnished  with  Mar- 
ble Benches;  and  the  splendid  Palazzo 
Butera,  with  other  handsome  Edifices 
rising  above  the  Terrace,  add  consider- 
ably to  its  beauty. 

The  Villa  Giulia,  4  Public  Garden 
near  the  Quay,  it  likewise  much  fk'e- 
quenled;  and  the  adjoining  Orto  Botch 
nico  highly  merits  notice,  having  now 
recovered  from  the  cruel  injuries  it  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  civil  commo- 
tions. It  displays  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  Plants  indigenous  to  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  world;  and  the  natives 
of  Aaia  and  Africa,  though  nurtured  in 
a  foreign  soil,  bear  flowers  and  fruit. 
The  Conservatory  in  this  Garden  Is 
particularly  magnificent.(>) 

Monte  Peilegrino,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ereta,  by  the  Saracens  Peile- 
grin,  and  once  the  strongest  Hold  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  was  gal- 
lantly defended  by  their  General  Ha- 
milcar  Barcas  for  upward  of  three  years. 
it  rises  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  three  Eng- 
lish feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  a  beautiful  object 
from  this  part  of  Palermo.  A  carriage 
road,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  distance, 
leads  to  the  base  of  the  Mountain,  which 
Travellers  usually  ascend  on  donkeys, 
by  a  path  called  La  Scala.  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  Palermo  and 
the  adjacent  Valley  of  La  Favorita. 
Monte  Pellegrino  is  famed  for  having 
been  the  retreat  of  a  young  and  amiable 
Enthusiast,  the  Niece  of  William  the 
Good,  Santa  Rosalia;  who,  in  the  prime 
of  youth  and  beauty,  withdrew  from 
the  world,  and  devoted  herself  to  reli- 
gious observances^  In  a  lofty  situation, 
though  not  on  the  summit  of  the  Moun- 
tain, is  a  Grotto,  approached  by  a  co- 
vered Vestibule,  ornamented  with  twist- 
plays  several  Latio  Inscriptions  of  the  time 
when  Sicily  was  governed  by  the  Romans. 
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ed  Columns  of  Alabaster  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  This  Vestibule  coniaios 
two  Confessionals;  beyond  it  is  an  open 
space,  which  gives  light  to  the  Grotto, 
and  is  likewise  provided  with  a  Well  of 
delicious  water.  Iron  Gates  enclose 
the  mouth  of  the  Grotto,  which  con- 
tains a  Church  consecrated  to  Santa 
Rosalia :  at  the  entrance  are  Stalls  and 
other  Seats ;  and  at  the  extremity  stands 
the  High  Altar,  on  the  left  of  which  is 
the  Chapel  of  Santa  Rosalia,  eihibiting 
under  its  Altar  her  Statue  representing 
a  young  and  lovely  Female  in  a  recum- 
bent attitude,  resting  her  head  on  one 
hand,  and  grasping  a  Crucifix  with  the 
other.  The  Statue  is  well  executed  in 
marble,  by  Gregorio  Tedeschi,  a  Flo- 
rentine Sculptor ;  but  loses  its  effect 
by  being  covered  with  a  splendid  robe 
of  solid  gold.  Above  this  Chapel  is  a 
small  cavity  in  the  Rock  which  com- 
poses the  Grotto ;  and  this  Cavity  is  lined 
with  gold,  because  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  in  which  Santa  Rosalia 
performed  her  devotions ;  but  how  she 
ascended  to  it  seems  at  the  present  mo- 
ment doubtful*  The  Grotto  Is  very 
sombre,  and  excessively  damp:  water 
oozes  from  it  in  all  direction^;  but 
here,  nevertheless,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  sainted  Protectress  of  Palermo 
coded  her  days.  Adjoining  to  the  Vesti- 
bule which  leads  to  this  Grotto  is  a  Sa- 
cristy for  the  use  of  the  Priests  who 
celebrate  mass  daily  in  the  Church,  and 
receive  the  offerings  presented  by  Pil- 
grims at  the  Altar  of  Santa  Rosalia;  and 
contiguous  to  the  Sacristy  is  the  Resi- 
dence of  these  Ecclesiastics. 

The  ride  from  the  base  of  Monie  Pelle- 
grino  to  the  Grotto  usually  occupies 
about  two  hours,  and  the  road  is,  for 
mules  and  donkeys,  good. 

Nearly  one  mile  beyond  the  Grotto 
stands  a  Building  crowned  by  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Santa  Rosalia,  which  serves  as 
a  landmark  for  Mariners:  and  Parlies 
frequently  come  from  Palermo  to  dine 
in  this  Building,  and  enjoy  the  view 
it  commands,  which  exhibits  Ustiea 
twenty  leagues  distant,  Alicudi,  and 
Felicudi,  the  most  western  of  the 
bolides. 

A  Festival  in  honour  of  Santa  Rosalia 
Js  held  annually  by  the  Palermitans  in 
the  month  of  July,  and  continues  seve- 
ral days;  during  which  period  Palermo 


is  splendidly  illuminated  everj  night, 
and  a  brilliant  display  of  Ore-works  ei* 
hibited.  This  Festival  commences  with 
a  pompous  procession  of  the  Dignita- 
ries of  the  Church  and  other  Clergy; 
the  State -Officers;  the  Military,  and 
other  Inhabitants,  who  conduct  through 
the  streets  a  Triumphal  Car,  preceded 
by  trumpets  and  kettle-drums. .  A  plat- 
form about  three  quarters  the  height  of 
the  Machine,  contains  a  numerous  Band 
of  Musicians,  who,  at  intervals,  execute, 
in  honour  of  the  Saint,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music.  The  length  of  the 
Machine  is  reported  to  be  seventy  feet ; 
the  breadth  thirty ;  and  the  beightabove 
eighty ;  it  terminates  in  a  Dome,  rest- 
ing on  six  Corinthian  Columns,  orna- 
mented with  Figures  of  Saints  and  An- 
gels; and  elevated  on  the  summit  of 
this  Dome  stands  a  semi-colossal  silver 
Statue  of  Santa  Rosalia.  Orange  plants. 
Vases  filled  with  Flowers,  and  artificial 
trees  of  Coral,  garnish  the  Machine. 
But  the  most  splendid  part  of  the  Festi- 
val in  honour  of  the  Royal  sainted  Pa- 
troness of  Palermo  is  the  llluminalioti 
with  which  it  concludes;  and  which 
lakes  place  in  the  Duomo ;  where  twenty 
thousand  wax  lights,  multiplied  by  mir- 
rors, are  tastefully  disposed  in  upwards 
of  five  hundred  lustres. 

Th»  Torre  deila  Cuba,  in  a  Garden 
near  Palermo,  is  a  curious  Saracenic 
rectangular  building,  with  two  Door- 
ways having  pointed  Arches :  its  Roof  is 
a  semi-circular  Dome,  and  its  upper 
edgings  exhibit  Arabic  Characters.  If 
its  blind  windows  were  originally  open, 
which  according  to  appearance  Ibey 
were  not,  this  Edifice  roust  have  been 
peculiarly  light  and  elegant;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  architect  who  erected  it 
was/aware  of  the  beautiful  effect  pro- 
duced by  light  and  lofty  arches. 

The  PeUoxzo  della  Zixa,  on  the  oat- 
side  of  the  Porta  Nuova,.  but  near  the 
City,  is  another  Saracenic  Structure, 
once,  according  to  report,  so  splendid 
that  It  was  called  **Ziza,"  from  an  Ara- 
bic  word  which  means  grand  and  ej^ 
ceUent*  Earthquakes,  and  alterations 
made  by  the  Normans,  have  cruelly  in- 
jured this  Edifice;  but  a  Fountain,  a 
Portico,  marbie  Columns,  and  Mosaics 
of  Saracenic  work,  still  remain. 

The  Villa  of  Prince  Butera^    not 
more  than  a  mile  from  Palermo,  is 
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higblr  worth  notice;  the  House  being 
farolshed  with  taste  and  splendour,  the 
Garden  with  a  large  and  choice  Gollec- 
lion  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  of  tbe  four 
quarters  of  the  Globe.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  are  the  Flowers,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful; 
and  amidst  a  great  variety  of  eiotics 
are  most  of  the  hot-boose  plants  of  Eng- 
land, all  flowering  and  flourishing  in 
tbe  open  air.  This  Garden  is  elegantly 
laid  out  io  the  English  manner,  and 
comprises  a  Menagerie  of  Birds,  among 
which  is  what  the  Costode  calls  the 
Egyptian  Ibis.  The  plumage  of  the 
Birds  thus  called  by  tbe  Gnstode  is 
hlack  and  white,  and  in  shape  and  siae 
they  resemble  tbe  stork  of  northern 
Europe;  but  are  not  like  the  Ibis  re- 
presented in  Egyptian  sculpture:  in- 
deed, if  we  may  credit  Travellers  con- 
versant with  Egypt,  the  Ibis  has  long 
been  extinct  in  that  country,  and  is 
wldom  if  ever  found  elsewhere.  The 
Sugar-cane  may  be  seen  in  this  Gar- 
den.(*) 

The  Duea  di  Serra  di  Ftdeo  has  a 
Ff7/aa(Qoining  to  that  of  Prince  Botera, 
and  situated  in  a  Garden  profusely  ad- 
orned with  Flowers,  and  containing  a 
Labyrinth,  Water-works,  and  eicellent 
Figures  in  wai  of  three  Monks,  placed- 
in  small  hermitages,  and  so  well  exe- 
cuted as  to  seem  alive. 

A  good  Carriage-road  leads  to  these 
Villas. 

Th€  Mayal  Chinese  Villa  called  La 
Favorita,  which  stands  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Palermo,  is  embellished 
With  pretty  drives,  about  four  miles  in 
ex  ten  L  On  the  ground-floor  of  tho 
House,  and  near  the  Bath,  is  a  Room 
containing  English  Prints.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  circular  Dinner-Table,  soar> 
ranged  that  the  dishes  are  raised  from 
below.  On  the  same  floor  in  the  large 
sitting-room  is  a  Table  of  petrified 
Wood ;  its  outside  edges  resemble  agate, 
and  the  whole  is  rare  and  beautiful. 
Tbe  adjoining  bed-room  contains  two 
more  Tables,  made  with  the  same  ma- 
terial; and  above  the  Royal  Apartments 

(0  llie  Villa  above  mentiODed,  which  is 
sitoated  in  the  village  of  Olivnzza,  may  oc- 
casionally  be  hired  by  the  ypar,  or  even  for 
a. shorter  period. 


is  a  prospect-room,  which  exbibits  fine 
scenery. 

A  good  Carriage-road  leads  to  the  Fa- 
vorita.  (») 

The  magnificent  Villa  of  Prince  Bel- 
Dsonte,  somewhat  more  distant  from 
Palermo  than  is  La  Favorita,  merits  ob- 
servation ;  its  Garden  being  remarkably 
beautiful. 

The  Convento  de'  P,  P.  Cappueeini, 
aboot  one  mile  distant  from  Palermo, 
attracts  ttie  notice  of  Travellers,  be- 
cause the  defunct  Brethren  are  dried, 
dressed,  and  placed  upright  in  niches 
belonging. to  the  Catacombs  under  the 
Conventual  Chnrch ;  that  their  friends 
may  visit  and  pray  by  them  annually, 
on  the  second  of  November.  *  The  pave- 
ment of  the  Catacombs  is  covered 
with  wooden  coffins,  enclosing  remains 
of  persons  who  were  not  in  Holy  Orders. 
These  remains  are  said  to  be  dried  and 
preserved,  like  those  of  the  Monks ;  but« 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Catacombs  is  impregnated  with  a  smell 
so  offensive  that  is  cannot  be  whole- 
some: and  the  grim-visaged  defunct 
Ecclesiastics  contribute  not  a  little  to 
make  this  scene  appalling  and  disgust- 
ful. The  Catacombs  in  question  con- 
tain Vaults  secured  by  iron  doors, 
where  the  bodies  of  deceased  Monks  are 
deposited  foi  half  a  year;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  they  join  the  assembly  of 
Mummies. 

ifowreole,  an  archiepiscopal  Town 
in  a  lovely  situation,  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  Palermo,  and  approached  by 
an  excellent  road  through  the  rich  and 
beautiful  Suburbs  of  that  city,  was  ori- 
ginally a  Saracenic  Hamlet;  tillWil 
liam  II.  surnamed  The  Good,  enlarged 
it,  and  likewise  erected  i Is  stately  Ca* 
thedral  during  the  twelfth  century. 
This  Edifice,  which  displays  the  best 
style  of  Norman  architecture,  not  long 
since  suffered  considerably  from  fire ; 
but  is  now  completely  and  judiciously 
repaired,  in  such  a  style  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  restr  of  the  Structure. 
Here  are  superb  ancient  Columns  of  Gra- 
nite, each  of  which  hasa  Cornucopiaand 
the  Head  of  a  Female  Divinity  in  its  Ca- 

(>)  This  Villa  cannot  be  seen  without  an 
or.ler  from  the  Vkeroy. 
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piUl.  Here  also  are  Columns  of  Por* 
pliyry,  a  profusion  of  Gothic  Mosaics,  a 
Picture  of  San  Placido  suffering  Martyr- 
dom, painted  by  Monrealese!  and  a 
beautiful  Pedestal  belonging  to  a  Bronze 
Statue  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  This 
Cathedral  likewise  contains  two  Sarco- 
phagi of  splendid  Porphyry,  which  en- 
close the  remains  of  William  **  The 
Good'*and  his  predecessor  William^sur- 
named  **  The  Bad,  '*  both  Monarchs  of 
Sicily :  and  a  superb  Bronze  Door  with  a 
beautiful  Door-case,  reputed  to  be  Sara- 
cenic, forms  one  of  the  Entrances  to  the 
Church,  and  is  worthy  of  observation. 

On  the  Staircase  of* the  annexed 
Monastero  deiCanonici  Benedettini  is 
a  celebrated  Painting  "  hy  Monrealese, 
which  represents  William  'Hhe  Good*' 
blest  by  Saint  Benedict !  But  as  Females 
are  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  the 
Court  of  the  Monastery,  in  order  to 
examine  this  Masterpiece,  which  hangs 
high  on  the  wall  above  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  Staircase,  the  Male  Sex  only 
can  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  work  in 
question. 

The  Monastero  di  San  Mariino  di 
Sealis  de'  P,  P.  Benedettini  Caisinesi 
is  placed  on  an^elevated  spot  to  the 
right  of  Monreale,  and  approached  by  a 
road  the  latter  part  of  which  is  better 
calculated  for  mules  than  carriages* 
This  Monastery,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Gregory  the  Great,  is  appro- 
priated to  Noblemen  only,  and  so 
strikingly  supereminent  in  beauty  of 
situation,  riches,  and  splendour,  that  it 
resembles  a  Royal  Residence  more  than 
a  religious  retirement.  Female  Travel- 
lers are  not  allowed  to  pass  its  gates,  and 
consequently  the  following  description 
of<fts  interior  U  taken  from  report. 

The  superbHall  of  Entrance  contains 
an  Equestrian  Statue  in  white  marble 
of  San  Martino  giving  his  mantle  to  an 
indigentman.  The  Rails  of  the  Staircase 
are  composed  of  Sicilian  Alabaster  and 
Sicilian  Marbles.  The  Corridors  are 
spacious;  and  the  Refectory  contains  a 
stupendous  Fresco  on  its  Ceiling,  by 
Monrealese,  who  received  for  the  work 
two  hundred  and  ten  ducats.  This  Con^ 
vent  likewise  possesses  other  Paintings 
of  value,  namely,  the  Annunciation,  by 
Monrealese— the  Daughter  of  Herodias, 
attributed  to  Guercino— the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Titian— and  the  same  subject, 


with  the  addition  of  San  Benedetto,  by 
Monrealese.  The  Conventual  Church  is 
handsome,  and  contains  a  fine  Organ ;  a 
Font  ornamented  with  Greco-Romano 
workmanship;  a  superb  Painting,  by 
Monrealese,  of  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Order  of  San  Benedetto!  — A 
Picture  of  Saint  John  preaching  in  the 
Wilderness,  by  Paladino;  and  in  the 
Sacristy  a  Painting  of  the  Madonna  delta 
PietA,  by  Caravaggio.  The  Sacerdotal 
Yestments>  with  which  this  sacristy  is 
furnished,  are  peculiarly  magnificent. 
The  Conventual  Library  contains  a  Chi- 
nese Manuscript-Dictionary;  some  beau- 
tiful Manuscript  Bibles;  and  a  Copy  of 
Luther's  Works,  with  Notes  and  Revi- 
sions, said  to  be  his  own.  The  Monas- 
tery likewise  contains  a  Museum,  which, 
though  not  large,  is  vahiable,  and 
comprises  ancient  Sicilian  Vases  and 
Medals— a  beautiful  Ancient  Glass  Cup 
—a  Head  of  Friendship,  supposed  to  be 
ancient  Grecian  sculpture,  and  bearing 
a  Greek  Inscription— specimens  of  Si- 
cilian Marbles,  Jasper,  Agate^  etc. 

The  pleasantest  road  by  which  car> 
riages  can  approach  this  Convent, 
(which  stands  at  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  from  Palermo)  is  through  the 
BoccadiFalco,  Royal  grounds  contain- 
ing a  small  Villa,  the  prospect  from 
which  is  lovely;  and  Travellers  are 
usually  indulged  with  permission  to 
drive  in^ these  Grounds,  and  likewise  to 
enter  the  Villa,  which  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  Capital. 

In  that  part  of  the  Environs  of  Pa- 
lermo not  already  described,  a  Cavern, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Grifone, 
attracted  much  notice  during  the 
Spring  of  1830;  because  an  immense 
number  of  petrified  Bones  of  Animals 
now  unknown,  and  therefore  supposed 
to  be  antediluvian,  were  found  in  Ibis 
Cavern  by  a  Peasant  who  made  excava- 
tions there,  in  th6  hope  of  discovering 
something  far  more  precious.  These 
Rones  were  firmly  compressed  together, 
and  found  in  such  quantities  that  Ihe 
stratum  was  computed  to  be  full  twenty 
palmi  in  depth,  and  its  length  and 
breadth  are  not  yet  ascertained.  The 
Bones  are  not  only  a  collection  of  skele- 
tons of  animals  now  unknown,  hot 
likewise  of  those  which  inhabit,  at  the 
present  moment,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  it  seems 
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impossible  that  any  Kumao  power  could 
have  collected  and  deposited  them  in 
the  Caverns  of  Monte  Grifone.  Never- 
theless it  is  supposed  by  some  or  the 
Sicilian  Literati,  that  these  immense 
quantities  of  Bones  are  chiefly  those 
of  animals  exhibited  in  theNaumachia 
near  Palermo;  and,  to  support  their 
opinion,  they  tell  us,  that  the  skeletons 
of  Elephants  found  in  the  Cavern  were 
those  of  animals  of  this  description 
brought  to  Sicily  by  Asdrubal  and 
Pyrrhus;  and  that  the  skeletons  of 
Hippopotami  and  Crocodiles,  found  in 
the  same  place,  were  those  of  these 
natives  of  the  Nile  brought  ft-om  Egypt 
by  Marcus  Scaurns,  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Palermitan  Naumachia.  For  the 
skeletons  of  the  Mammoth,  and  other 
animals  supposed  to  be  antediluvian, 
among  the  Bones  in  question,  the  Sici- 
lian Literati  cannot  account. 

The  Cavern  in  which  these  Bones 
are  found  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
Monte  Grifone,  and  Immediately  below 
the  Source  of  the  Mar  Dolce,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  famous  Lake  of  Albe- 
hira,  and  where  three  Arches,  called  the 
Ruins  of  a  Naumachia,  still  remain. 
Several  large  compact  masses  of  the 
Bones  in  question  hav$  been  removed 
to  the  Regia  University  degli  Studii, 
where  they  now  serve  as  Pedestals  for 
the  Metope-Bassi-rilievI  from  Selinun- 
tium.  Other  uses,  according  to  report 
of  a  pernicious  kind,  have  been  made  of 
these  Bones :  but  the  mouth  of  the  Ca- 
vern was,  in  1834,  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  Cnstode,  and  no  longer  public. 

Beyond  this  Cavern,  which  lies  very 
near  Palermo,  is  the  Moncutero  di 
Santa  Maria  di  Gesu,  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  gradual  ascent,  and  ge- 
nerally visited  by  Travellers,  because  it 
is  surrounded  with  picturesque  scenery. 
Females  are  excluded  from  the  Convent, 
but  may  enter  tbe  Church ;  which 
does  not,  however,  merit  notice,  ' 

Bagartat  a  Village  about  nine  miles 
from  Palermo,  and  considerably  beyond, 
though  nearly  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  last-named  Convent,  contains 
n  whimsical  Villa,  built  by  Prince 
Palagonia,  a  Sicilian  Nobleman,  who 
squandered  a  large  estate  in  having  all 
Ihe  most  hideous  combinations  of 
beings  real  and  imaginary  represented 
by  the  best  Sculptors  he  could  engage 


to  work  for  him ':  and  a  few  scattered 
Monsters,  on  the  approach  to  the  villa, 
together  with  a  semi-circular  Court  still 
remaining,  show  how  successfully  he 
gratifled  his  eccentric  taste.  The  in- 
terior of  the  Mansion  contains  one 
room,  now  going  fast  to  decay,  with  a 
Looking-glass  Ceiling,  and  Walls  iqlaid 
with  Porcelain  and  Coloured  tilass ;  the 
effect  of  which,  when  lighted  up,  must 
have  been  dazzling  :  and  here  likewise 
is  another  Room  with  a  Looking-glass 
Ceiling,  a  beautiful  Marble  floor,  and 
Walls  completely  covered  by  Paintings 
to  imitate  marble,  so  well  executed 
and  skilfully  overspread  with  Glass,  that 
it  is  difficult  (o  detect  the  deception. 

Brtnce  Butera  has,  in  the  Village  of 
Bagaria,  a  Villa  remarkable  only  for 
its  Garden,  which  contains  a  small 
Casino  representing  the  interior  of  a 
Convent,  and  elucidating,  by  Figures 
well  executed  in  Wax-work,  the  story 
of  Adelaide  and  Comegio. 

From  Palermo  to  Bagaria  the  Carriage- 
road  is  excellent :  and  not  far  beyond 
the  latter  Place,  on  the  summit  of 
Monte  Catalfano,  are  traces  of  the  an- 
cient Soluntum,  once  inhabited  by 
the  Phmqicians. 

The  princi|>al  Hotel  at  Palermo,  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1834,  was  in  the 
Piazza  Marina  (a  good  situation),  and  has 
been  kept,  during  several  years,  by 
Mrs. Page, an  Englishwoman  married 
to  a  Sicilian.  Her  House  contains  one 
large  suite  of  apartments,  and  several 
smaller  rooms  not  well  connected  with 
each  other:  she  intends,  however,  to 
remove  shortly  into  a  more  convenient 
abode. . 

There  likewise  was,  in  1834,  a  small 
Hotel  at  Palermo,  kept  by  Madame 
Jacquire,  reported  to  be  a  good  Land- 
lady; but  the  only  entrance  to  her 
House  is  from  a  long  and  dirty  lane, 
though  her  Apartments  look  into  the 
Toledo.  Private  and  comfortable  ready- 
furnished  lodgings  are  not  to  be  found 
in  this  City;  though  suites  of  unfurnish- 
ed rooms  might  be  hired  at  a  moderate 
rent. 

British  Medical  Practitioners  are  sel- 
dom met  with  at  Palermo ;  but  a  Sici- 
lian Physician,  Greco  by  name,  who  at- 
tended the  late  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples 
during  her  residence  in  Sicily,  still 
practises  at  Palermo;  and,  in  1834, 
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had  a  Miistderabie  degree  of  practice 
among  bis  Compatriots,  and  was  lilLC- 
wise  occasionally  consulted  by  llrilisb 
TraYcircrs.(«) 

The  dampness  of  the  Palermitan  cli- 
mate has  been  already  mentioned;  and 
(he  Scirocco  which  prevails  during 
Sprfngand  Autumn  is  dreadfully  oppres- 
siVe.  During  summer,  from  sunrise 
till  sunset,  the  heat  is  intolerable;  bat 
during  winler  the  climate,  except  damp- 
ness, has  no  fault. 

Provisions  in  this  City  are,  generally 
speaking,  about  the  same  price  as  at 
Naples^  exclusive  offish,  which  is  cheap, 
abundant,  and  remarkably  good.  But 
considering  the  numerous  herds  and 
flocks  of  superb  cattle  which  browse  on 
the  aromatic  heaths  of  Sicily,  the  qua- 
lity of  the  beef  and  mutton  is,  at  the 
Hotels,  less  excellent  than  might  be  ex- 
pected: this,  however,  may  probably 
originate  from  a  practice  too  common 
among  Inn-keepers  and  Restaurateurs, 
that  of  purchasing  inferior  low-priced 
meat,  and  not  keeping  it  long  enough 
to  become  tender.  Fresh  pork,  hams, 
and  bacon,  are  scarce,  and  by  no  means 
of  the  first  quality ;  well-fattened  poal- 
try  is  scarce;  bread  is  good;  goats' milk 
plentiful  and  excellent;  and  cows\milk 
may  be  procured  by  persons  who  in- 
quire for  it.  Tolerably  good  butter  is 
likewise  attainable  both  at  Palermo  and 
Messina,  but  in  no  other  part  of  Sicily. 
Fruit,  and  vegetables  for  kitchen-use 
are  very  cheap  and  good.  Table-wine 
made  in  the  environs  of  Palermo  is,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  not  good. 

Silks,  shawls,  and  almost  every  other 
article  of  dress,  may  be  found  in  this 
City;  as  likewise  may  magnificent  Agate 
i^r  knife-handles,  Sicilian  Jasper,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  Sicilian  Marble;  to- 
gether with  gloves  and  stockings  made 
of  the  beard  of  the  Pinna  Marina(*)— 
Sicilian  Cloaks,peculiarly  wellcalculated 
to  secure  Horsemen  from  being  wetted 
by  rain,  are  sold  here;  as  also  are  Pan- 
niers made  with  a  sort  of  very  strong 
matting,  which  preserves  slight  port- 

(0  The  late  Marchioness  of  Northampton, 
when  resident  during  a  winter  at  Palermo, 
employed,  as  a  Physician,  Signor  di  Lisi,  a 
Sicilian,  highly  appreciated  by  his  com- 
patriots. 

(a)  These  gloves  and  stockings  are  well 


manteaux,  writing-desks,  and  dressing- 
boxes  from  injury,  when  placed  on 
mules. 

^  Neat  Job-carriages  for  the  City  and  its 
environs,  and  Stands  of  Hackney-car- 
riages, regulated,  with  respect  to  price, ' 
like  those  at  Naples,  may  be  found  in 
Palermo. 

The  Exports  here  are  chiefly  confln- 
ed  to  oil,  raw  and  fabricated  silks,  flax, 
cotton,  corn,  the  produce  of  the  Su- 
machs of  Alcamo,  particularly  prized 
by  tanners ;  medicinal  manna,  saffron, 
soda,  sulphur*  salt-fish,  skins  of  domes- 
tic animals,  fine  sponges,  and  gunpow- 
der. 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  Capital  are, 
generally  speaking,  like  most  of  their 
compatriots,  small  of  stature,  lively,  in- 
telligent, and  remarkably  civil  and  at- 
tentive to  British  Travellers.  Music 
and  poetry  appear  to  be  the  favourite 
studies  i)f  the  upper  rank  of  persons; 
several  of  whom,  however,  are  well  in- 
formed on  philosophical  subjects,  and 
also  well  versed  in  the  Arabic  and 
Greek  languages.  The  Nobles  are  cour- 
teous, patriotic,  and  seem  disposed^  so 
far  as  their  means  allow,  to  imitate 
their  Ancestors  in  hospitality.  Ladies 
of  rank  have,  l^enerally  speaking,  po- 
lished and  pleasing  mannjers,  united 
with  personal  advantages:  but  fine  fea- 
tures among  these  Islanders  are  less 
common  than  in  Italy. 

The  Palermitan  Populace  stand  ac- 
cused of  being  vejy  idle;  this  fault, 
however,  may  probably  result  from  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  oceo- 
pation. 

The  want  of  good  Carriage-roads  in 
Sicily  long  compelled  Travellers  (Pedes- 
trians excepted)  to  go  from  place  lo 
place  either  in  a  Lettiga,  which  resem- 
bles a  litter,  or  on  saddle-mules :  but  a 
Carriage-road  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  length,  now  traverses  the  inte- 
rior *of  the  Island  from  Palermo -to  Mes> 
sina ;  and  may  be  called  good,  exclusive 
of  beds  of  torrents  not  always  dry, 
which   this  road  frequently    crosses: 

calculated  forTravellers  who  mean  to  ascend 
to  the  summit  of  ;£tna ;  being  so  pccaliarly 
warm  that  medical  Practitioners  reoofranead 
Ihem  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  pahis*  in  the 
limbs. 
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iBd  althoDgb  the  SicHUins  intend  to 
throw  bridges  over  every  torrent  by 
whieb  it  is  intersecled,  want  of  money 
Iui5  hitberto  delayed  the  fulfilment  or 
this  laudable  purpose.    From  Palermo 
ihrough  Mooreale  and  Atcamo  to  Tra- 
paoi,  tbere  is  an  eieellent  Carriage- 
roadjStity-eigbtmilesinlengtbythroogb 
a  tM>ld  and  beautiful  Country.    Prom 
Siraeusa  to  Cata&it  nine  miles  of  Gar- 
riftge^road  bas  been  partly  made ;  but  is 
passable  during  summer  only,  except 
the  tbree  miles  nearest  to   Siracusa. 
Prom  Catania  to  Messina,  seventy  miles 
iodisianee,  the  road,  for  a  light  ealecfae, 
is  idways  practicable^  unless  it  be  when 
the  rivers  aresiwolien.    Prom  Trapani 
to  Catania  there  was»  in  1834,  no  Car- 
riage-road, a  lamentable  circomstance; 
as  Sicily  might  enjoy  this  great  conve- 
oiencewUfaoutineurring  much  expense. 
Light  caleches,each  having  three  horses, 
fi»ar  Inside  and  two  outside  places,  and 
a  well  of  strong  net-work  to  contain 
baggage,  may  be  found  at  Palermo; 
and  Traveiler 8  nsoaHy  hire  carriages  of 
this  description  to  convey  them  as  faras 
Trapani,  when  they  wish  to  make  what 
is  commonly  denominated  the  Tour  of 
the  Island.    But   as,   by    taking  the 
straight  road  to  Messina,  they  can  nei- 
ther see  the  coast  of  Sicily,  nor  visit  se- 
veral very  interestingobjects  near  it  ithe 
only  approach  to  which  is  by  a  mule- 
path),  Travellera  nsoaiiy  pursne,  after 
haviR^  reached  Trapani,  a  circuitous 
RoutCy  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  In- 
curred by  riding  a  male,  or  being  con- 
veyed in  aLettiga:  and  therefore  the 
follawlng  account  of  every  thing  best 
worth  notice  between  Monreale  (alrea- 
dy described)  and  Messina,  is  so  given 
as  to  enable   persons  who  ride,  and 
t^se  wbo  are  carried  in  a  Lettiga,  to 
av<nd  needless  ffttlgoe,  by  making  as 
filiart  daiiy  journeys  as  the  thinly-scat- 
tered sle^ng- places  will  allow.  Pre- 
vioust  however,  to  giving  the  account 
in  queistiofi,  it  seems  expedient  to  ap* 
prixe  Travellers  that  the  Country  inns 
of  Sicily  .  are  neiiber    provided  with 
cooks,  nor  with  eatables;  and  conse- 
quently every   Person  -who  wishes  to 
tcavef  thrdugb  the  Island  with  any  de- 
gfee  of  comfort  should  hire  a  Guide^ 
whoacts<as  Purveyor,  Cook,  and  Auant- 
Ctmrrier;  pMparing  beds,   swe«|Qng 


rooms,  and  thereby  rendering  acconi^ 
modations  tolerable. 

The  safest  mule-lracks  are  likewise 
known  to,  and  pointed  out  by,  these 
Guides ;  and  supposing  them  to  be  ho- 
nest, which  is  usually  the  case,  they 
make  more  judicious  bargains  with 
Muleteers  and  Lettiga-men  than  can 
the  most  enlightened  Foreigner,  be- 
cause they  know  the  characters  of  the 
Men,  and  the  properties  of  their  Mules. 

At  Palermo  two  oflhc  best  Guides  for 
Travellers  who  purpose  making  the 
Tour  of  the  Island  were.  In  1834,  Fran- 
cesco Marsatona,  and  Camello  Cata- 
lani. 

The  Carriage-road  from  Palermo  to 
Trapani  passes  through  Monreale  to 
Alcamo,  tkirty-on^  miUs  distant  from 
Palermo,  and  furnished  at  the  present 
moment,  1836,  with  asmallHotelkept 
by  an  Abate  and  his  Sisters,  and  the 
most  comfortable  Country  inn  of  Sicily; 
because  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
eleatiliness.  The  ascent  from  Paliermo 
through  Monreale  to  Partenico  ethibitis 
rich  and  beautiful  scenery ;  although 
the  soil  round  the  Capital  and  its  Sub- 
urbs was  by  nature  barren,  and  owes 
its  existing  luiuriancy  to  Saracenic  cuk 
tare.  Between  Parienico  and  Alcamo, 
a  mountainous  district,  the  views  are 
enahanting ;  but  the  latter  Town,  which 
is  finely  situated,  consists  of  little  more 
than  one  long  Street  of  Convents  akid 
Churches.  A  species  of  Ash-tree,  call- 
ed in  Italian  Frasstno,  and  indigenous 
to  Sicily,  may  be  found  in  abundance 
near  the  town;  and  by  means  of  inci^ 
sions  made  in  their  trunks  and  branches 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
tliese  trees  produce  the  roedtcldal  dro^ 
denominated  Manna.  Superb  yeliow 
Marbre  is  likewise  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Basilica,  and  other  remains  of  tite 
ancient  JowmifjEgestaiio  wbieb  there 
is  no  carriage-road>  are  only  nine  miles 
distant  from  Alcamo ;  and  Travellers  fre- 
quently visit  these  Antiquities  on  quit- 
ting Alcamo,  instead  of  {iroceeding 
straight  to  Calatafimi,  the  next  resting- 
place;  because  at  the  latter  Village, 

though  only  three  milesand  a  half  from 
jEyesta,  no  Lettiga  can  be  obtained, 

nor  any  other  conveyance  except  Mules 
with  pack-saddles :  wheroas  the  master 
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of  the  lidle  Inn  at  Alcamo  provides  a 
Lettiga  for  this  excursion,  and  likewise 
Saddle-mules  when  required. 

JSgestOt  or,  as  it  was  also  called^  Se- 
ge$ta,  founded  by  iEgestus  (a  Siculian;, 
soon. after  the  Trojan  war,  owed  its 
destruction  to  the  Potter's  Son,  Agatho- 
eies,  who  subjugated  the  whole  inland. 
But  jEgesta  seiais  in  some  measure 
lo  have  risen  from  its  ashes ;  because 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  is  said 
lo  have  found  it  inhabited  during  his 
days,  and  to  have  restored  to  the  dwel- 
lers there  a  famous  bronze  statue  of 
Diana,  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
purloined,  and  whiclj  Cicero  saw,  dur- 
ing bis  Sicilian  Quaestorship.  About 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  site  of  this 
Town ^  and  marked  by  a  few  scattered 
Masses  of  Ruins  covered  with  herbs,  is 

-  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  an  ancient 
«|uadrilateral  Grecian  Doric  EdiOce, 
simple,  grand,  and  almost  entire,  stand- 
ing solitary  on  an  isolated  circular  hill, 
in  a  bold  but  desolate  country.  Gigan- 
tic Steps,  three  in  number,  lead  up  to 
the  Platform  on  which  this  Edifice  rests; 
and  each  Step  is  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
width.    The  structure  has  two  Fronts, 

.  both  terminated  by  a  Pediment.  Six 
fHohminSf  without  bases,  and  placed  a 
few  laches  within  the  verge  of  the  Plat- 
form, a^orh  each  front;  each  side^re- 
seMs  twelve  Columns,  making  thirty-six 
aii  toget4ier ;  and  one  of  the  Columns  of 
the  western  Pediment  has  been  restored. 
The  length  of  the  Structure  is  a  hun- 
dred and^oighty^two  Paris  feet,  taken 
(Vom  the-oentre  of  the  angular  Columns ; 
and  yie  breadth  is  sixty-eight  feet.  The 
Columns,  composed  of  stone,  smooth, 
but  neither  stuccoed  nor  fluted,  are 
about'six  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feel 
high ;  the  intereolumnialions  being 
unequal.  The  Capitals  measure  three 
feet  four  inches  in  lieight.  («)  One  of 
the  lines  of  steps  on  which  the  Struc- 
inre  stands  seems  to  have  been  left  un- 
finished ;  and  no  vestiges  remain  of 
a  Cella ;  judging  from  which  elrcnm- 

stance,  and  likewise  from  the  descrifition 

(')  According  to  English  measurement  Ibe 
dimcinsibhs  are  computed  to  be  as  follows : 
'-exterior'lettgtbj  two  bundredfeet— breadth, 
iB^hty-eight  feet  fduf  inches. 

{*)  Kryxii,^  refyffig  on  his  f rea^  perwndl 
jtrcjQigthv  challenged  every  stranger  to  oon- 


given  by  Vttnnrius  of  Grecian  Temples, 
this  Majestie  Edifice  was  more  probably 
a  Basilica  than  a  Temple;  although  its 
elevated  position  bespeaks  it  the  latter 
kind  of  building;  because  the  ancient 
4jreeks,  impressed  with  an  idea  that 
when  the  deities  of  Olympus  visited 
their  earthly  temples  they  might  find  it 
more  convenient  to  alight  on  ao  emi- 
nence than  in  a  plain,  always  placed 
these  sacred  structures  in  as  lofty  a 
situation  as  possible.  Supposing  the 
Edifice  in  question  to  have  been  a 
Temple,  its  high  altar  must  have  nearly 
fronted  the  east,  it  seems  more  mo- 
dern ihaii  the  Temples  of  SeHnuntium 
anti  Agrigentum,  because  less  excelleBt 
with  respect  lo  architecture :  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  nothing  at  Agri- 
gentum  which  ean  compete  with  it  in 
grandeur.  When  it  was  erected  is  ud~ 
known. 

On  the  side  of  a  neighbouring  emi- 
oence  are  Ruins  of  a  theatre,  the  exter- 
nal part  of  which  is  composed  with  large 
masses  of  stone,  aifd  rests  against  the 
approximate  rock.  The  form  of  the 
Theatre  may  be  completely  traced ;  but 
no  vestiges  remain  of  its  Scena;  and  its 
Seatsare  nearly  destroyed.  Itslands  un* 
der  the  Ruins  of  an  ancient  Castle, 
which  commands  a  view  of  Mount  Eryx, 
where  the  presumptuous  Challenger  of 
Hercules  was  buried.  (•) 

Two  miles  distant  from  the  site  of 
Mgesta  are  Sulphureous  Hot  Springs, 
anciently  called  Aqua  SegestantB, 
which,  according  to  Diodorus,  gosbed 
from  the  earth  by  command  of  the 
Wood-Nymphs,  to  reCbesh  Hercules  after 
the  fatigue  incurred  by  his  voyage  to 
Sioania. 

Travellers  who  go  straight  from  Alca- 
^moto  Calatafimi,  eleventniles  distant, 
pass  through  fields  intersected  by  aloes 
and  Indian  figS)  immense  in  size,  and 
the  only  flsnces generally  used  iii  Siefly : 
olive  and  almond-trees,  likewise  of  a 
growth  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  other 
countries,  embHlish  almost  every  pari 
of  this  Island.    Calatafimi  is  a  small 

tend  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  Gestos. 
Ifcrculcs  accepted  the  challenge,  and  Cryx 
fell.  The  latter  erected  a  Temple  to  Vetnjm 
on  this  Mountain,  whieh  bears  hit  name, 
and  where,  at  we  art  told,  was  the  Tmb^  of 
Ancfaises. 
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place,  furnished  with  (wo  lnns»  hoth  of 
which  are  bad ;  bul  that  called  the  Se- 
gesta  is  somewhat  preferable  to  the 
other.  Parts  of  the  country  between 
this  Village  and  Trapani,  twenty-iix 
miles  dist€mt,  resem  bte  Engl  and;  except 
that  they  are  mooh  mere  richly  embel- 
Kshed  with  flowers,  and  an  elegant 
sbrab  called  the  tea-tree;  though  not 
like  that  cultivated  in  China. 

Near  a  milestone  numbered  44,  the 
stf  tely  Basilica  ^tM§e%ta  presents  itself 
toTiew;  and,a) though  fjur  miles  distant, 
makes  a  most  impressive  appearance. 
On  approaching  Trapani  ihe  road  com- 
mands a  beaullfal  view  of  Mount  Bryx  ; 
and  near  Trapani  it  is  bordered  with 
oleanders,  aloes,  miilberry<tree8,  and 
flowers  innumerable; 

About  one  mile  distant  from  Trapani 
stands  a  Charcfa  distinguished  by  a  Nor- 
man Door,  and  famous  for  containing  a 
Statue  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
splendid  jewels,  watches,  and  other  va- 
luables, and  called  the  Madonna  di  Tra- 
pani!! 

Close  to  the  Town  are  extensive  Salt* 
works^  containing  Mounds  of  Salt,  made 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  Sarcophagi, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  produce  a  sin- 

Sular  appearance.  A  handsome  mo- 
ern  Aqueduct  embellishes  this  scene. 
Trapani^  shaped  like  aScythe,whene^ 
its  original  name  Apeiravov-  (  Drepa- 
non),  stands  on  an  isthmus  near  one 
side  of  Mount  Sryx,  possesses  a  safe 
Harbour  mentioned  by  Virgil,  and  is 
famed  for  having  been  the  place  where 
Anehises  died,  and  where  Jineas  cele- 
brated funeral  games  In  his  Father's 
honour.  From  the  Port  may  still  be  seeii 
the  Rock  described  by  Virgil,  ifin.  111.  V. 
The  Town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
tains twenty-four  thousand  Inhabitants, 
togetherwHh  a  Castle  in  which  oriminals 
are  conflned ;  and  is  furnished  with  two 
Hotels;  that  denominated  The  l.eone, 
in  the  Largo  del  Castello,  consists  of  se- 
veral small  and  very  dirty  rooms  ;ihe 
other,  in  the  High  Street,  boasts  larger 
and  cleaner  apartments,  and  calls  itself 
a  Restaurant.  Trapani  is  well  bvilt«  and 
its  streets  are  wide  aild.clean:>it  is  en- 
riched by  Coral  and  Thunny  Fisheries. 
Ivory,  Coral,  Conchs,  and  Alabaster,  are 
manufactured  here;'  but  the  Incisoriof 
this  Town  cannot  vie  with  those  of 
Rome. 


After  sleeping  at  Trapani,  Travellers 
usually  make  an  Excursion  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Eryx,  one  of  the  highest  Moun- 
tains in  Sicily.  The  ascent,  though  te- 
dious, is  easy,  till  w  ithin  a  short  dis«^ 
tance  of  the  summit;  and  commands 
beautiful  views.  Travellers  who  ascend 
by  the  usual  mule-path  arrive  first  at  the 
modern  Town,  which  consists  of  two 
Streets,  hence  proceeding  to  the  re- 
mains of  Norman  Fortifications,  which 
are  considerable,  and  passing  through 
the  Gales  of  the  present  Prijon,  proba- 
bly part  of  the  Norman  Citadel.  This 
Prison  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain,  in  a  Piazaa,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  a  Fragment  of  a  very  ancient 
Wail,  reputed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  Temple  of  Venus,  erected  by 
Eryx, which  once  embellished  this  spot. 
The  Wallstandson  the  brink,and  seems, 
indeed,  to  make  part  of  a  perpendicular 
Rock;  and  is  composed  of  very  large 
and.  smooth  quadrilateral  stones  fixed 
together  without  cement.  A  verf  an- 
cient quadrilateral  Reservoir  adjoins 
the  Wall,  and  passes  for  that  which  fed 
the  famous  Fountain  of  Venus  belong- 
ing to  her  Temple.  The  Reservoir  is 
extremely  deep.  F  ragments  of  Granite 
Columns,  supposed  to  have  ornamented 
the  Temple,  may,  According  to  report, 
be  found  at  the  base  of  Mount  Eryx,  whi- 
ther, perhaps,  they  accidentally  rolled 
down;  but  nothing  like  remains  of  co- 
lumns are  now  discoverable  on  the 
summit;  neither  are  there  any  vestiges, 
of  the  Tomb  of  Anehises,  which  is  re- 
puted to  have  stood  on  this  mountain. 

The  Excursion  from  Trapani  to  the 
summit  oI'Mount  Eryx  usually  occupies 
about  half  a  day. 

From  Trapani  to  Catania,  as  already 
mentioned,  there  was,  in  1834,  no  car- 
riage-road, except  a  path  sometimes, 
but  not  constantly,  practicable  for  very 
light  andnarrow  two-wheeled  carts,  and 
extending  no  farther  than  Castel  Ve-' 
trano.  The  only  conveyance  therefore 
for  a  Traveller  who  resolves  to  visit  the 
Coast  of  Sicily,  and  the  interesting  An- 
tiquities whichlie  between  Trapani  and 
Catania,  is  a  Letliga.  or  a  Saddle-mule; 
and  as  a  strong  Lettiga  and  safe  Mules 
cannot  often  be  procured  at  Trapani, 
they  are  usually  sent  forward  from  Pa- 
]  lermo.  The  Carl-track,  which  is  likewise 
I  the  Mule-path,  lies  chiefly  by  the  Sea- 
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shore.  The  wild  tea«shrub  appears  in 
the  hedges  wliich  border  this  path»  and 
>very  banltand  greensward  is  garnished 
with  flowers.  On  the  approach  to 
Marsala  (eighteen  miles  from  Trapani), 
almost  every  farmer's  garden  is  adorned 
with  a  small  paim>tree;  and  were  noC 
these  oriental  plants  unmercifully 
pruned  every  year,  to  supply  palm- 
branches  for  the  Holy  Week,  they 
would,  according  to  appearances, 
flourish  as  well  here  as  they  do  in  Asia. 
This  Path  (always  practicable  and  good 
for  mules)  commands  a  view  of  three 
Islands,  called,  by  Virgil,  Ara^  on  one 
of  which  Ulysses  is  supposed  to  have 
been  shipwrecked;  and  upon  these 
Rocks  iEneas  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  fleet. 

Marsala  was  erected  by  the  Saracens, 
on  the  Promontory  of  Lilyhmum,  and 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  City,  likewise 
called  Lilybceum,  and  a  peculiarly 
strong  place,  which,  during  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  a»d  Carthaginians, 
stood  a  ten  years*  siege.  Diodorus  gives 
H  the  appellation  of"  Impregnable:"  its 
Harbour,  which  the  Romans  vainly 
endeavoured  to  destroy,  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  capacious  and  excellent; 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  African  coast, 
rnom  which  it  is  *not  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  distant,  rendered  it  a 
place  of  great  consequence.  Report 
says,  that  the  violent  rains  of  October 
1826,  by  washing  away  the  soil  on  the 
Beach  of  Capo  di  Boco,  where  the  Har- 
bour of  Lilyhmum  was  situated,  laid 
open  remains  of  ancient  Walls  com- 
posed of  soft  stone  stuccoed.  Bases  and 
Capllalsof  Columns,  a  Mosaic  Payement 
siiteen  palmi  in  length.  Floors  of  white 
marble ,  etc.  etc.  relics  perhaps  6f  the 
devastation  made  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  when  he  annihilated  this 
famous  Harbour,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tection it  afforded  to  Corsairs. 

Near  this  Port  the  Romans  were  de- 
feated, B.  c.  249,  by  the  Carthaginians 
under  Adherbal;  and  the  Carthaginians, 
iinderHannoJost  near  this  Porta  battle 
which  terminated  the  first  Punic  war, 
B.  c.  242. 

The  Modern  Town  of  Marsala  is  large, 
clean,  well  built,  watered  by  (he  River 
Soisius  (now   denominated   the  Mar- 


sala), and  enriched  by  an  eitensive  wine- 
trade.  It  contains  lwenty4ive4bousand 
Inhabitants :  and  the  Campanile  of  the 
Church  of  the  Carmelitani  merits  no- 
tice, as  it  shakes  alarmingly  whenever 
its  bell  is  struck,  though  without  being 
liable  to  fall.  The  Town  iw  furnished 
with  two  Inns, one  witkinits  Walls  and 
tolerably  clean;  the  other  on  the  out  Me 
of  the  Walle  and  very  dirty  :  both  Ions 
are  provided  with  beds.  The  wine  of 
this  neighbourhood,  when  unadnlter^- 
ed  by  brandy,  is  most  eicellent,and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  peculiarly  sa- 
lubrious: the  vineyards  which  produce 
it  are  cultivated  with  care;  and  every 
farm  near  MarsaKa  looks  neat  and  pros* 
perous;  especially  oa  the  way  toMax- 
zara.  Near  the  Sea,  and  not  far  from 
Marsala,  is  a  Grotto  reported  to  be  an- 
tique, and  said  to  have  been,  in  very 
early  times,  the  abode  of  a  Sibyl. 

After  sleeping  at  Marsaia,  Travellers 
usually  proceed  through  Hazzara  to  the 
Stone  Quarry  south  of  Campobello,  and 
thence  to  Castel  Vetrano,  a  distance  of 
tvoeniy-^eiaht  miles.  The  cooimence- 
ment  of  the  Mule-track  between  Mar* 
sala  and  Mazsara  displays  villages  and 
pretty  farms,  in  most  of  which  a  palm- 
tree  is  seen;  and  this  Patb  is  always 
practicable,  and  even  good,  so  far  «l 
Oastel  Vetrano,  for  Saddle-mules,  and 
for  a  Lettiga. 

Mazzara  is  a  considerable  Town,  an* 
ciently  called  Maxarwut  and  situated 
in  a  fruitful  country  watered  by  the 
rivers  Mcutarus  and  HalycusA')  and 
yielding  abundance  of  corn  and  cotton. 
Its  Walls,  which  merit  observation,  are 
fortified  in  the  ancient  style,  with 
Towers  twelve  feet  square,  and  placed 
about  sixty  feet  from  each  other :  its 
Cathedral  contains  three  ancient  Ro- 
man Sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  oma* 
mented  with  tolerably  good  Baasi-ri- 
lievi. 

The  Mule-track  to  the  Stone  Qoarry 
passes  over  heaths  peopled  with  aheep 
and  oxen,  and  enamelled  with  flowers. 
The  Quarry  is  above  ground;  it  lies  east 
and  west  on  a  Hillock,  and  excites  a  pe- 
culiar interest,  because  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  composed^  whether  meant 
for  shafts  of  pillars,  or  other  purposes, 
was  hewn  out  of  this  Quarry  hi  shape 


(')  Now  Mazzara  and  Arena. 
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and  size  predMly  soeh  as  the  Builder 
required;  instead  of  being  cot  into 
large  shapeless  bloeks,  and  fasfeioned 
afterward,  aei^ording  to  modern  waste- 
ful prBclice.(()  The  un worked  irart 
appears  to  t)e  about  forty  feet  high, 
aiid  in  sonie  places  the  two  sides,  from 
betweeo  which  the  stone  has  been 
taken,  remain  upright,  leaving  a  kind 
olstreet.  One  Shaft  of  a  Pillar  stands  bj 
itself,  with  the  lower  end  still  attached 
tH^ta  natural  bed  of  slone :  its  dia« 
mlier  Is  ten  feet.  Several  Blocks,  for 
Colnmna  of  the  same  diameter,  lie 
scattered  here  and  there;  and  among 
them  is  one  Piece  of  twelve  feet  iii 
dianoeter  resting  on  its  side.  That  part 
of  the  Qnarry,  where  the  6nished  Co- 
iums«,  etc.  were  worked  out  Par  re- 
moval, contains  two  Shafts  quite  perfect 
of  ten  feet  in  diameter;  and  their  com- 
ponen  t  parts  a  ppear  to  have  been  shaped 
by  a  circular  groove  three  feet  wide,  ten 
feet  deep,  and  oniylarge  enough  for  one 
man  to  work  in  it.  The  economy,  both 
with  respect  to  room  and  stone,  in  this 
<}uarry  is  curious;  and  as  no  other  an- 
cient Quarry  has  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  the  stoiie  this 
Quarry  produces  is  similar  to  that  of 
which  Selinuntium  and  its  Temples 
vpe  built,  and  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
Aurnns  found  here  cofrespond  with 
tiose  belonging  to  the  Temples,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  materials  of 
which  the  Town  and  Temples  were 
composed  came  from  this  Quarry; 
althoagh  between  it  and  Selinuntium 
runs  an  unfordable  river«  Appearances 
indicate  that  the  large  blocks  and  co- 
lumns in  the  Quarry,  when  ready  for 
removal,  were  undermined,  and  that 
the  machine  destined  to  convey  them 
away  wa^  placed  immediately  under 
them;  and  as.  they  stood  on  a  descent^ 
their  own  weight,  when  the  under 
mining  operation  was  finished,  must 
have  enabled  judicious  workmen  to 
lower  them  down  without  difflcolly  into 
their  conveyance. 

On  i^e  approach  to  Cas4el  Vetrano 
the  scenery  improves;  and  that  Town, 
which  is  large  and  weU  placed  in  a 
country  producing  excellent  wine  and 
ail,  contained,  in    1834,  a  tolerably 

»  The  stone  of  this  Quarry  was  cot  pre- 


cisely in  the  tame  iraoner  as  ia  tbel^piian  j  liskt. 


clean  Inn,  provided  with  several  bed- 
rooms, and  called  the  Loeanda  di  Doh 
Vincenxo, 

After  sleeping  at  Castel  Vetrano, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Selinun- 
tium and  Sciacea,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  The  rfde  to  Selinuntium  (eight 
miles  from  Castel  Vetrano),  through 
paths  bordered  with  flowering  shrubs, 
and  shaded  by  flexes,  on  approaching 
the  sea,  is  most  lovely;  and  the  first 
view  of  that  gigantic  mass  of  prostrate 
Temples,  three  in  number,  which  were 
the  largest  public  edifices  at  Selinun- 
tium, is  so  imposing  that  to  describe 
the  sensation  they  excite  would  be  Im- 
possible. Columns,  Capitals,  Archi- 
traves, Metope  Bassi-rilievi,  and  other 
architectural  ornaments,  ail  lie  levelled 
with  the  earth,  in  wild  confusion  one 
upon  another.  But  though  every  part  of 
each  Edifice  Is  disjointed,  nothing 
seems  broken  :  and  were  it  possible  for 
modern  Sicily  to  find  the  means  of 
elevating  and  replacing  these  colossal 
masses,  the  Temples  to  which  they 
belong  might  rise  again  in  all  Uieir 
pristine  grandeur. 

Sellnus,  or  Selinuntium,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  ccXrvov,  'parsley, 
which  herb  once  grew  there  in  profu^ 
sion,  was  founded  a.  u.  c.  127,  by  «i 
Colony  from  Hybla-Megara,  on  two 
Hills  sloping'  down  gradually  toward 
the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Hypsa  and 
Seiinus :  and  by  Virgil  this  Town  is  de- 
nominated Palmosa  Seiinus,  on  ac- 
count of  a  small  plant  caHed  Palmelta, 
with  which  the  spot  abounds.  The  HiH 
farthest  from  the  sea  displays  those  stu^ 
pendens  Ruins,  already  mentioned,  of 
Grecian-Doric  Temples,  termed  by  the 
Sicilians,  "Piieri  de*  Gigantl.**  That 
toward  the  east  has  only  one  of  its  Co- 
lumns standing;  this  one  is  without  a 
capital;  and  part  of  an  immense  Archi- 
trave rests  against  it.  The  Temple 
seems  to  have  stood  upon  a  Platform 
encompassed  by  Steps,  about  two  Eng- 
lish feel  in  depth,  and  to  have  been 
three  hundred  and  thirty  three  Englrsfe 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  in  breadth:  therefore, 
supposing  these  measurements  to  bt; 
Hiorrect,  it  was  only   thirty-five  feet 

Quarries  which  supplied  granite  for  the  Obe- 
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shorter,  and  fwrly-dne  feel  narrower, 
than  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus  ai 
Agrigcntum,     The    eilerior    angular 
Columiis  were,  accordiog  to  some  opi- 
nions,  channelled,  Ihe  others  plain, 
except  those  of  the  Pronaon  and  the 
Posticon,  which   were  channelled  as 
usual  in  Grecian  Temples.    These  Co- 
lumns seem  to  have  rested,  without 
bases,  on  the  Platform,  and  are  inva-. 
riably  smaller  at  the  top  than  at*  the 
bottom.    The  Cella  was  enclosed  by 
Columns  of  a  less  giganlic  size  than 
those  belonging  to  the  exterior  part  of 
the  Edifice.    The  Capitals  which   lie 
uppermost  in  this  stupendous  Pile  of 
Buins  are  elegantly  curved;  and  the 
quadrilateral  pieces  of  stone  have  two, 
four,  and  in  some  instances  six,  semi- 
elliptical  Grooves  to  receive  the  ropes 
for  their  elevation. 

The  solid  piece  of  stone  which  rests 
against  the  standing  Column,  and  is  &o 
situated  that  it  can  be  measured,  is  near 
forty  feel  long,  seven  broad,  and  three 
deep;  and  some  of  the  Columns,  so  si- 
tuated that  they  can  be  measured,  are 
twelve  feet  in  diam^ter^  others  ten  feet 
ten  inches;  and  several  Capitals  which 
present  themselves  among  these  Ruins 
appear  to  be  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 
About  thirty  paces  from  the  Temple  in 
question  is  another  Sacred   Edifice, 
every   part  of  which,   one    tottering 
Pilaster  excepted,  lies  prostrate.    This 
Structure  is  computed   to  have  been 
about  two   hundred    English   feet  in 
length,  and  about  eighty  in  breadth; 
and  its  Portico  was  supported  by  fluted 
Columns,  each  being  one  solid  piece  of 
stone.    Toward  the  west  are  ruins  of  a 
third  Temple,  about  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  English  feet  in  length,  and 
about  seventy -seven  in  breadth;  its 
Columns  were  fluted,  and  the  only  part 
now  standing  of  this  Edifice  is  one 
Square  Pilaster,  probably  a  portion  of 
the  Cella.    The  Steps  of  the  Eastern 
Front  are  discoverable:  and  not  far 
removed  from  one  of  the  angles  of  these 
prostrate  Temples  lies  the  Capital  of  a 
Column  easily  measured,  simple,  like 
the  Capitals  of  the  Paestum  Columns, 
and  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.    These 
three  stupendous  Edifices  stood  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  commanding 


an  extensive  view  of  the  Sea.  Xbelargest 
of  theiri  is  evidently  built  in  a  finer 
style  than  the  others ;  hot  its  internal 
architecture  cannot  be  justly  appre- 
ciated, as  the  whole  fabric  rs  a  mass  of 
ruins:  its  decorations,  however,  were, 
superb,  judging  by  the  Bassi-rilieva  dis- 
covered here^  and  now  in  the  Studii  at 
Palermo. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hill  nearest  to  the  Beaeh, 
are  vestiges  of  Buildings  supposed^ 
have  been  Magazines  belonging  to  nic 
Port:  and  on  this  Hill  are  traces  of  the 
Town,  remains  of  two  Towers,  and  also 
of  Three  Temples,  all  levelled  with  the 
soil,  and  apparently  incomplete  at  the 
moment  when  they  fell  a  prey  to  the 
tremendous  earthquake  which,  travel- 
ling from  east  to  west,  laid  them,  and 
every  other  sacred  Edifice  at  Se^tntm- 
tium  pro&lrate.    These  Tenaples  stood 
within  its  Walls.    The  middle  Edifice 
had  on  each  side  seventeen  Columns, 
and  at  each  end  seven,  those  at  the 
angles  included.    The  Columns  were 
channelled ;  and,  according  to  a  Frag- 
ment which  remains  of  one  of  them, 
about  twenty  feet  long.    The  eailem 
Entrance  to  the  Cella,  the  outer  Wall, 
and  part  of  the  interior  Wall,  may, 
traced.    The  Temple  farthest  from 
Sea  had,   on*  each  side,  sixteen 
lumns,  and  at  each  end  six,  those  at  t^e 
angles  included.    Here  likewise   the 
Cella  may  be  traced ;  as  may  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  Eastern  Front  of  the 
Edifice.    Contiguous  to  this  Temple  is 
a  Well,  formed  of  pottery,  with  pipes 
joined  together,  and   notches  in  the 
sides.   This  Well  (probably  an  ancient 
Greek  Reservoir  for  purifying  walerj  is 
twenty  r  three  palmi  deep,  and  sufl- 
cienlly  large  for  a  man  to  descend  into 
it.    The  Steps  leading  to  the  Portico  of 
the  third  Temple  have  been  CKcavated; 
and  are  much  worn  away.    The  Metope 
Bassi-rilievi,  with  which  the  Duca  d^ 
Serra  diPalco  has  enriched  Palermo, 
were  found  in  one  of  the  Temples  on 
this  Hill:  and  perhaps  it  might  be  in 
one  of  these  Temples  that  the  Matrons 
of  ;Seitnunf  mm  took  refuge,  whea  their 
Town  was  stormed,  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  years  after  its  foundaUon,(>) 
This  powerful  and -magnificent  Town 
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neemed  fiited  to  be  unfortunale;  for 
the  SegesUoes,  ».  c.  410,  having  been 
Ofiprefised  and  attacked  b7  the  Selinun- 
tiaos,  kapiored  aid  from  Carthage, 
which  Republic  sent  to  their  assiMance 
Hannibal,  the  Son  orGiscon;  and  Ibis 
General,  a.  c.  409,  captured  Selm«n- 
tium^  and  nearly  destroyed  it.  Par»- 
ley  does  not  now  appear  to  grow  round 
any  orita  Temples ;  but  perhaps  it  inay 
still  clotbe  the  banks  of  the  Selinus^ 
where  the  Palroeita,  a  common  plant 
on  every  Sicilian  beath,  flourishes  in 
abundance. 

At  a  Farm,  near  the  three  largest 
Temples,  Travellers  ttre  hospitably  ad* 
mitted  to  shelter  themsebres  from  the 
sun,  which  at  all  seasons  is  dangerous 
here;  the  country  t>eing  scourged  by 
M<d'  aria  so  much  that  no  village  is 
found  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Tfee  commencement  of  the  road  to 
Sciacca  lies  through  a  coppice,  orna- 
mented with  cork-trees,  wild  tea- 
shrubs,  and  almost  every  description  of 
flower;  it  then  crosses  a  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Belici,  and  built  with  stones 
taken  from  the  Ruins  of  Selinuntiwm; 
thMce  passing  over  a  barren  heath  to 
a  Wile  spot  emtyellished  with  elegant 
shjBDs;  and  afterwards  descending  to 
m  Sea-shore,  in  order  to  cross  the 
J0titki$^  now  the  Corbo,  near  Sciacca, 
which  Town  is  charmingly  placed  on  a 
sleep  hill  close  to  the  Sea,  and  over- 
looking a  plain  which  abounds  with 
PistacchMrees,  uncommonly  large  Fig, 
Almond,  and  Olive-lrees,  and  ihf  bean- 
liful  Carruba,  Sciacci,  called  Thertiug 
Seli»un€uB,  from  its  neighbouring 
Balhs,  said  lo  have  been  constructed  by 
Dndahis,  gave  birth  to  Agalh'ooles, 
whose  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  the 
Greco- -iculi  Vases.  On  the  ascenl  to 
the  Town  are  Hot  Baths^  and  a  smaU 
Welt,  containing  Water  called  Aoqum 
Santa^  and  repiirted  to  perform  miracles, 
if  taken  daily.  This  water  tastes  slightly 
of  salt,  and  is  warm,  but  less  hot  than 
the  Spring  which  supplies  the  Baths, 
and  issues,  almost  boiling,  from  the 
eartfa,depositingiotbe  channel  through 
which  it  passes, a  white  sulphfireous  se- 
diment, with  an  ofHensive  smell.  These 
Batt)^  eibibit  no  appearance  of  anti- 
quity;  but  the  Edifice  called  the  Caslle 


and  Baths  of  Dssdalus,  where  remains 
of  Grecian  architecture  may  be  traced, 
are  situated  on  another  HUl  (now  de- 
nominated San  Calogero)  to  the  left  on 
leaving  Sciacca,  and  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  Town. 
Sciacca  is  large  and  well  built;  its  In- 
habitanls  are  numerous;  and  their  Ma- 
nufacture of  Pottery  merits  notice,  as 
every  utensil  is  made  in  an  elegant  an- 
tique form.  The  Hotels  here,  two  in 
number,  furnished,  >  during  the  year 
1834,  comfortable  beds;  five  of  which 
were  found  in  the  Locanda  del  Sar- 
forehand  three  in  ihe  Locanda  of  Al- 
berto Modioa,  who  is  anxious  to  oblige 
if  treated  with  proper  civility.  (•) 

In  July,  1831,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Sciacca  were  alarmed  by  re|>eated 
shocks  of  an  Earthquake,  followed  by  a 
stupendous  Column  of  Water  rising 
majestically'  from  the  Sea  on  a  spot 
commonly  called  La  Secca  del  Corallo, 
and  about  two  leagues  from  the  Beacfi. 
Tbrs  aquatic  Column  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  Ihe  appearance  of  a  con- 
siderable island,  which  rose  high  from 
the  bosom  of  ihe  Deep,  forming  iisell* 
into  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram*  with 
a  cluster  of  pointed  rocks  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  at  the  other  a  perpendicular 
mountain  ;*while  the  centre  of  the  Is- 
land displayed  a  tremendous  Volcano, 
ejecting,  to  an  immense  height  in  the 
air,  flames  and  red-hot  stones,  together 
with  showers  of  ashes  which,  in  falling, 
assumed  the  shape  of  ostrich- feathers. 
The  cluster  of  pointed  rocks,  when  the 
Volcano  raged  furiously,  was  tinted 
with  all  the  vivid  colours  usually  pro- 
duced by  sulphur;  and  the  sky  and  the 
waves  were  tinged  with  crimson.  The 
existence  of  this  Island  was,  however, 
transient;  for  in  December,  1831,  even 
before  its  name  had  been  settled,  it 
sunk  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Deep : 
and  in  1834,  when  the  Author  of  this 
Work  passed  through  Sciacca,  no  re  ^ 
mains  of  the  Island  could  be  seen. 

Travellers  who  sleepat  Sciacca  usually 
proceed  neit  day  to  San  Pedro,  a  solitary 
hovel  on  the  banks  of  the  Halycva,  now 
called  the  Platani,  and  thence  to  Sicu- 
liana,  the  ancient  Cena,  a  miserable 
Town  with  a  dirty  inn.  Between  Sciacca 
and  San  Pedro  (which  is  nothing  more 
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than  a  watering-place  for  moles)  the 
road  traverses  several  rivers,  on  em- 
bankments constructed  to  dam  up  Ibeir 
mouths  for  the  purpose  of  Irrigation : 
and  the  air  In  this  neighbourhood  must 
consequently  be  unwholesome  during 
hot  weather. 

The  distance  from  Sciacco  to  Sieuli- 
ana  is  thirty  miles  ;  and  Travellers  who 
sleep  here  usually  proceed  next  morn- 
ing to  Girgenti,  which  is  twetve  miles 
farther. 

Not  far  beyond  Siculiana  are  pecu- 
liarly fine  Tamarisk-trees,  with  trunks 
one  foot  in  diameter.  Wild  tea-shrnhs, 
a  herb  resembling  fennel,  and  found  In 
profusion  at  Selinuntium,  and  frorri 
Selinuntium  hither,  the  Pa  I  me  Ita,  and 
near  the  sea  the  Ice-planI,  together 
with  flowers  innumerable,  are  likewise 
found  in  this  road ;  and  near  Girgenti 
the  farms  on  both  sides  of  the  Town  are 
embellished  with  Almond,  Olive,  and 
Fig-trees,  gigantic  in  size,  and  superb 
In  shape  and  foliage.  Oranges,  Lemons, 
and  abundance  of  corn,  also  enrich 
these  farms;  and  the  Carruba,with  other 
Yorest-trees,  adds  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape. Nothing,  however,  in  Sicilian 
scenery,  its  Grecian  Edifices  excepted, 
is  so  striking  to  Natives  of  northern 
climates  as  the  unvaried  fehces  of  the 
lsland,com posed,  as  already  mentioned, 
of  stately  and  formidable  aloes,  Inter- 
mingled with  Indian  fig-trees  displaying 
trunks  astonishingly  large,  and  branches 
so  much  distorted,  that  Prince  Palago- 
nia  himself  could  not  have  equalled 
•them  in  whimsicality. 

Vhe  Mole  of  Girgenti,  called  Porto 
Muovo,  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Town,  and  presents  a  busy 
scene.  Here  are  immense  quantities  of 
sulphur-cake,  brought  from  Mines  in 
this  neighbourhood,  with  other  articles 
for  exportation  lining  the  shore,  vessels 
taking  in  their  respective  cargoes,  and 
boats  loading  with  corn  by  porters  who 
wade  more  than  knee-deep  through  the 
water,  carrying  their  burden  in  sacks 
on  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  mo- 
dern Mole  of  Girgenti  may,  indeed,  be 
called,  like  the  ancient  Harbour,  an 
Emporium  for  corn,  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  Sicily:  and  not  far  distant  from 
the  Mole  are  a  considerable  number  of 
deep  Pits,  made  in  the  dryest  of  the  in- 
digenous rocks,  and  shaped  somewhat 
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like  an  egg  with  the  small  end  upward. 
An  opening  Is  left  for  the  admission  of 
the  corn;  which,  when  perfectly  free 
from  damp,  is  thrown  into  the  Pit,  and 
excluded  from  air  by  the  immediate 
and  secure  stoppage  of  the  aperture. 
The  com  thus  preserved  keeps  good  for 
several  years,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
dryness  of  the  rocky  soil ;  and  each  Fit 
is  reported  to  hold  sufficient  grain  for 
the  sustenance  of  a  man  daring  twelve 
months.    Corn  is  thrashed  in  Sicily,  as 
In  Galahria,  by  means  of  the  hoofs  of 
oxen.    The  Mule-track  from  Castel  Ve- 
trano  hither  is,  generally  speaking,  safe 
and  good;  and  between  the  Mole  of 
Girgenti  and  the  Town  it  is  excellent 
for  mules,  though,  till  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  latter  place,  not  earroz^ 
xabile.     The  first  view   of  Girgenti, 
crowning  a  rock  eleven  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  Sea,  is 
most  beautiful;  and,  when  seen  nrom  a 
distance,  the  Town  has  the  appearance 
of  being  splendid;  but,  on  closer  ex- 
amination, it   is  found  to  consist  of 
small  houses  and  narrow  streets,  un- 
adorned with  any  stately  edifices,  ex- 
cept the  Episcopal  Palace  and  (Mie- 
dral.  Its  present  number  of  Inhabflnts 
is  computed  to  be  about  fifteen  tk»u- 
sand;  and  It  apparently  stands  on  The 
Site  of  the  Citadel  of  ancient  Agrigen- 
turn.    Its  Cathedral,  placed  in  a  com- 
manding situation  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  modern  Town,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Normans,  with 
ancient  materials,  on  the  site  of  an  ex- 
tensive Temple  dedicated  to  Minerva; 
and  the  Echo  in  this  Cathedral  merits 
notice,  as  the  faintest  whisper  may  be 
beard  from  one  extremity  of  its  capa- 
cious walls  to  the  other:, report.  In- 
deed, says,  that  circumstances  disclosed 
in  its  confessionals  have  been  distinctly 
repeated  by  this  mischievous  Echo,  to 
persons  walking  in  the  Choir.     The 
Baptismal  Font  which  ornaments  the 
Church  was  originally  a  Sarcophagus 
discovered  in  the  Ditch  surroanding 
the  Walls  of  ancient  Agrigentum,  and 
decorated  with  superb  Grecian  scolp- 
ture,  representing  the  story  of  Pbedra 
and  Hippolytus.    The  front  of  the  Sar- 
cophagus displays  that  Hero,  In.Alto- 
riiievo,  preparing  for  the  Chase,  while 
his  Nurse  supplicates  him  not  to  go. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  Ills 
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figure;  bul  hen  appears  toodioilDutive, 
though  fall  of  eipression.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  Sarcophagus  U  Ph»dra>wUh 
the  finest  face  aad  form  iniaginahle> 
iaioting  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
On  the  left  side  is  tJhe  death  of  Hippo- 
Ijtus:  and  at  the  back  of  this  splendid 
Tomb  is  the  Chase  o/  the  Wild  Boar, 
\ess  well  executed  than  are  the  other 
three  compartments.  The  North  AiAle 
cion tains  a  valuable  Picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour  by 
Guido.(i} 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  GathedraU  a|id  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  Hill  crowned  by  the  ibq- 
dern  Town,  is  the  Siteofancient^jjfr^ 
gentum,  or,  as  Vjrgil  ealls  it,AgriMga$, 
from  a  contiguous  river  so  denominat- 
ed. This  City  is  said  to  have  oWed  Us 
ciistence  to  Cecal  us.  Monarch  of  Si- 
cania;  whc^,  after  receiving  and  pneteci- 
iog  Daedalus,  employed  him  in  erect- 
iag  a  Fortress  here,  on  a  perpendieular 
Bock,  to  which  there  was  but  one 
avenue,  and  that  one  so  narrow  and 
winding  as  to  require  only  three  or 
four  men  to  defend  it.  Beyond  the 
Portf  di  Mazzara  of  the  modern  Town 
is  the  supposed  site  of  this  reputed 
work  of  D»dalus;  in  which  Fortress 
Cocalus  is  said  t«  have  deposited  his 
treasures;  and  at  the  Porta  delCannone 
is  the  Narrow  Path  by  which  the  Beck, 
according  to  supposition^  was  acces- 
sible. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  identify  this 
Fortress  except  a  qwidrilateral  Gre- 
cian J^eservoir,  Some  Writers,  how- 
ever, without  roenlioning  the  foregoing 
circumstance  relative  to  D«&daUis,  sap- 
pose  Agrig^ntum  to  have  been  founded 
either  by  a  Rhodian  or  an  Ionian  Co- 
lony. During  its  most  flourishing  state 
it  contained  eight  hundred  thousand 
Inhabitants.  Its  Government  was  at 
first  DMoarchical,  then  democratic, 
and  afterward  again  moearehical, under 
Phalaris;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
ninety-third  Olympiad  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Arailcar.  The  aneiefit  in* 
habitants  of  Agrigentum  were  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
their  love  of  the  Arts,  and  their  luxu- 

(')  Behind  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  de' 
tircri,aiid  not  far  from  tbe.CuthedraUstaads 
part  of  an  ancient  Wall,  together  with  stepa 


riotts  style  ef  living.   Plato  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  soiidiity  of  their  dwellings 
and  the  sumpiuousness  of  their  enter- 
tainments ,  that  he  said,  **They  built  as 
if  they  thought  themselves  immortal, 
and  ate  as. if  they  eipected  never  to 
eat  again.*'  Diodorus  likewise  speaks  of 
their  luxury ;  and  mentions  that  their 
larf^e  vases  for  water  were  commonly, 
made  of  silver,  and  their  carriages  of 
ivory  richly  ornamented.    Be  also  says 
that  one  of  the  Citizens  of  il^rtj/anlum^ 
when  returning   victorious   from  the 
Olympic  Garaes^   entered  his   native 
Town  followed  by  three  hundred  cars, 
each  drawn  by  four  white  horses  sump- 
tuously   caparisoned;  and    Diodorus 
adds  that  the  horses  of  Agrigentum 
were  highly  prized  for  their  heaoty  and 
swiflness.    Pliny,  iedeed,  asserts,  that 
funeral  honours  were  paid  to  these  who. 
had  frequently   proved  victorious  at 
Olympia ;  and  that  superb  monuments 
were  raised  to  their  memory ;  a  cireamr 
stance  cooflmed  hy  another   classic 
Writer,  who  say^,  he  observed  at  Agrir 
g$ntufn  sepulchral  pyramids  erected  to 
the  memory  of  horses:  and  when  these 
noble  animals  grew  old,  and  imable.  to 
work,  they  were  fed  aitd  attended  with 
the  kindest  solicitude,  by  the  citizens 
of  Agrigentum^iiD  example  worthy  of 
imitation!    Silius  Italious  praises   the 
Agrtgentine  horses :  and  this  district  is 
still  famous  for  a  remarkably  fine  breed 
with  short  necks,  very  thick  near  the 
chest,  like  those  represented  in  ancient 
Greciari  Friezes.    AgrigefUum  was  wa- 
tered by  two  rivers  still  ineiistence,  thie 
Agragos  and  the  Ipsa,  now  called  the 
Drago  and  the  Naro.    its  Wells  are  re- 
puted to  have  been  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference; and,  like  Sgraeusmt  it  com- 
prised five  towns  in  one,  each  having  its 
distinct  appellation. 

A  good  Carriage-^road,  between  four 
and  ^ve  miles  in  extent,  leads  from 
modem  Girgenti  to  the  Site  of  that  part 
of  the  ancient  Town  which  was  not 
coinprebended  In  the  Citadel:  and  as 
it  is  possible  to  hire,  in  the  modern 
Town,  a  carriage  by  the  day,  Travellers 
frequently  avail  themselves  of  this  con- 
venience, and  visit  some  of  the  princi- 

» 

which  seem  to  have  surrounded  the  platform 
of  a  Temple.  Tbc  Wall  is  compoatd  of  large 
quadrilateral  stones. 
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pal  antiqailies  In  the  foUowing  order. 

The  Carriage-road  leads  to  a  villa 
near  the  Convent  of  Saint  Nicola;  and 
in  the  Garden  of  this  Villa  is  a  superb 
fragment  of  an  aineient  Corinthian 
Cornfca  of  while  marble,  together  with 
other  speci  mens  urr.orinthian  architec- 
tnre,  which  probably  belonged  to  a 
Bath;  and,  close  by,  is  a  well-preserved 
JEdieuld^  in  shape  quadrilateral, and  of 
the  Boric  Order:  its  Walls  are  com- 
posed of  stones  neatly  united  without 
cement.  Carriages  are  usually  left  to 
wait  here,  while  Travellers  proceed  on 
foot. 

Temple  of  Proserpine,  Not  far  dis- 
tant are  remains  of  a  spacious  Doric 
Edifice,  supposed  to  have  been  conse- 
crated to  Proserpine,  who  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar,  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Agrtgentines.  One  Wall  of  this 
Temple  still  exists  in  its  original  state, 
andis  composed  of  large  smooth  stones, 
square  in  shape,  and  joined  together 
without  cement:  it  now  makes  part  of 
the  Church  of  San  Biagio,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  opfnions,  the  oldest 
sacred  Edifice  at  Agrigentum. 

Farther  on,  toward  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  ancient  City,  stands  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  beautifully 
situated,  and  commanding  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect  of  the  Sea,  the  circum- 
jacent country,  and  the  modern  Town. 
This  Temple,  composed  like  that  of 
Proserpine,  of  large  smooth  rectangu- 
lar stones  joined  together  without  ce- 
ment, is  placed  on  a  highly -elevated 
Platform,  encompassed  by  Four  very, 
deep  Steps,  which  rest  on  a  Base  of 
Four  immense  Layers  of  stone.  The 
size  of  the  Structure  seems  to  have 
been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
English  feet  in  length,  and  about  fifty- 
five  in  breadth.  The  Exterior  Columns 
were  thirty-four  In  number,  of  the  Gre- 
cian-Doric Order  fluted;  apparently 
somewhat  smaller  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  without  bases,  and  con- 
structed with  soft  and  bad  stone :  but 
the  whole    presents  externally  a  pic« 

(<)  The  Temple  of  Concord  teem*  to  have 
aoqaircd  its  name  from  Ihc  forowirig  cir- 
cuniftlance.  A  stone  was  accidpn tally  found 
in  the  Casa  Gommonale  at  Jgrigenlum  bear- 
iofi;  this  inscription :  — 

OONOSiBDIAB  AfiRICBNTI 

jvoBVM  SAonvai 


turesque  clay  colour,  those  parts  ex- 
cepted which  have  heen  disfigured  by 
modern  reparations.  The  Eastern  Front, 
where,  according  to  general  custom, 
was  the  principal  Entrance  to  the 
Temple,  displays  remains  of  an  Exterior 
Court.  The  Cella  is  perfect;  and  at  its 
upper  end  are  Four  Steps  leading  to  a 
Platform,  beyond -which  another  Step 
leads  to  what  probably  was  the  Sanc- 
tuary: but  this  division  of  a  Cella  is  un- 
common. The  Stones  on  the  inside  of 
the  Cella  are  discoloured,  perhaps  by 
fire;  as  we  are  told  that  a  conflagration 
once  took  place  In  this  Temple.  Some 
of  the  internal  work  of  other  parts  of 
the  Edifice  is  tinted  with  Tyrian  purple. 
Thirteen  of  the  Exterior  Column^  with 
their  Architrave  still  remain  standing 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Edifice, 
wherein  once  existed  the  famoas  Pic- 
ture of  Juno  by  Zeuxis,  for  which  all  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  the  country 
are  reputed  to  have  sat.  Behind  the 
Temple  In  questioiris  an  ancient  Well. 

The  sonthern  Ridge  leading  from  the  ^ 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina  to  that  of  Con- 
cord, not  more  than  three  hundred 
paces  distant,  displays  a  line  of  Tombs 
and  Sepulchral  Chambers  delved  in  the 
solid  Rocks  of  which  the  Walls  of  the 
ancient  City  were  composed.  Several 
Vases,  all  lying  on  their  sides,  as  if 
thrown  down  by  earthquakes,  have  been 
found  among  these  Sepnlchres,  whicli 
are  completely  in  ruins;  and  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  exists  respecting  the 
tenants  of  these  ancient  and  numerous 
repositories  for  the  Dead,  ft  is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  distinguished  per- 
sons only  had  the  honour  of  being 
buried  in  the  Walls  of  Agrigentum; 
and  Antiquaries  seem  to  concur  in  sop- 
posing  that  niches,  hollowed  out  per- 
pendicularly in  these  Walls,  and  semi- 
circular  at. the  top,  were  the  Tombs  of 
Roraan)(,and  niches  excavated  horizon- 
tally,and  rectangular  in  form,  the  Tombs 
of  (i  reeks. 

r^e  Temple  of  Concord,  universally, 
though  perhaps  improperly  so  called,'') 

RESPVBLIG.\  LYUBITANO 

RVM   DEOICANTIBVS 

■  .  HATERIO  tANDIDO  PROCOS 

ET  Ii.  CORNCLIO  MARCELLO  Q 

PR.  FR.   ' 

In  conseqnence  Of  having^  fonnd  fhis  lBacri|»- 
tlon,  the  Aati<|aanei^of  the  moment  did  not 
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Is  by  (ar  the  best-preserved  Edifice  of 
SDcient  Agrigentum;  and  seems,  judg- 
ing from  its  rare  and  beautiful  srinpli- 
city,  to  have  been  constructed  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Grecian- Doric  architecture 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  perfection. 

This  Chef-d'auvre,  which  corre- 
sponds in  dimensions  with  the  Temple 
of  Juno  Lucina,  is  composed  of  large 
smooth  quadrilateral  steoesy  united  in 
so  masterly  a  manner  that,  when  the 
work  was  new,  the  joints  could  not  have 
been  perceptible.  The  Structure  rests 
upon  a  lofty  Platform  encompassed  by 
Six  Steps.  Us  Exterior  Columns,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  stand  uninjured  in 
their  original  position,  and  are  of  the 
Grecian -Doric  Order,  without  bases, 
aod  fluted,  each  being  compo&ed  of 
Four  Biocks  of  Stone,  and  decreasing  a 
very  little  in  size  toward  the  top.  The 
principal  Entrance  fronts  the  East,  as 
does  the  Entrance  to  the  Cella,  which  is 
enclosed  by  Walls  quite  perfect,  except 
that  twelve  Arches  are  cut  in  them,  and 
part  of  one  Wall  is  removed;  dilapida- 
tions supposed  to  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  when  this  Temple 
was  dedicated  to  San  Gregorio,  and 
used  for  Christian  worship.  The  Walls 
on  each  side  of  the  Entrance  contain 
Winding  Steps,  which  lead  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Edifice;  and^by  ascending 
these  Steps,  a  sight  may  be  obtained  of 
large  Holes,  apparently  cut  to  receive 
beams  for  supporting  a  roof,  and  pro- 
bably a  work  of  the  middle  ai;es.  Two 
fluted  Columns  are  seen  m  the  Pronaon 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  same  number  in 
its  Poslicon. 

Sepulchres  excavaUd  in  the  Bocks, 
and  Sepulchral  Chambers,  like  those 
already  fnenlioned,  present  themselves 
in  this  vicinity ;  and  about  three  hun- 
dred paces  distant  from  the  last-named 
Temple  is  that  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Bercules,  and  which 
Cicero  deSiCribes  as  standing  near  a 

hesitate  to  conclude  that  it  referred  to  (he 
Temple  in  question ;  which  they,  from  that 
period,  called  "  The  Temple  of  Concord;" 
allhoDgh  the  prevalent  opinioa  is,  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Ceret. 

(<)  Diodor&s  teallg  TberoaVMonniiientvery 
magnificent,  which  IheMoouroept  in  quet- 
tioo  i<  not. 

Diodorus  likewise  report»  that  when  the 
Csrthagiinians.  under  the  commaQd  of  Uaa- 


Place  not  now  discoverable,  the  Foram 
of  Agrigentum.  Judging  from  the  ruins 
of  this  Temple,  its  dimensions  roust 
have. been  extremely  large.  U  rested 
on  a  Platform  emcom passed  by  Four 
Steps ;  and  its  Columns,  of  which  one 
only  remains  erect,  were  cbanqelled. 
The  famous  bronze  Statue  of  Berchles, 
which  the  Conquerors  of  Aarigentum 
vainly  endeavoured  to  purlotn,  and  the 
celebrated  picture  by  Zeuxis,  of  Ale- 
mena,  with  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  <hiin« 
were  both  deposited  in  this  Temple. 

Behind  the  last-named  Edifice  was 
the  Porta  Aurea,  a  Gate  of  the  ancient 
City,  which  probably  led  to  its  Mole,  but 
is  now  consigned  toi>blivion,a8ttotrace 
of  its  existence  remains, 

Not  far  from  this  spot  stands  a  well- 
preserved  5epttfcAra/jlf  ofiumenf  ,siinple 
with  respect  to  decorations,  and  modest 
in  point  of  size :  its  form  is  rectangular, 
and  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom, 
like  the  buildings  of  Egypt:  it  coofiists 
of  two  storeys,  the  first  being; composed 
of  quadrilateral,  smooth,  unornameoted 
stones;  the  second  exhibiting  four  ionic 
Columns  surmounted  by  a  Doric  Frieze : 
its  Cornice  is  destroyed.  Antiquaries 
call  this  Monument  the  Tomb  of  Theron, 
an  excellent  Prince  who  reigned  six- 
teen  years  over  the  Agrigentloes,  and 
died,  B.C.472,  universally  beloved  and 
lamented.  The  Tomb  in  question,  how- 
ever, seems  of  a  more  recent  d«te,  and 
likewise  unworthy  of haviogheen  raised 
by  a  grateful  Nation  to  the  memory  dI 
such  a  Sovereign  as  Theron:  several 
Writersare  therefore  inclined  to  suppose 
it  was  the  Grave  and  Monumant  of  a 
Horse;  especially  as  itsGateofEntraxice 
fronts  the  South;  and  in  aneient, Gre- 
cian Tombs  of  Hunan  Beings^  the  En- 
trance commonly  faced  the  North.CO 

Beyond  this  Tomb,  in  the  Plain  near 
tbe  Sea,  is  a  modern  building  engrafted 
upon  the  reputed  Ten^ple  of  Jisculapius^ 

nihil,  the  Son  of  Giscoo,  were  destroying 
the  Tombs  on  the  outside  of  tbe  Walls  oi' 
Jgrigentum,  a  flash  of  lightning  struck 
Theron's  Sepulchre,  indicating  that  it  was 
protected  by  Jove;  and  Diodorns  adds,  that 
a  pestilence  ensued  in  theCartbaginiancamp, 
that  Uannibal  and  fieveral  other  persons  died 
of  this  pettileDoe,and  that  thedcstmotion  of 
the  Tombs  was  oonaoqaeBtlT  abaiiflQiMNl. 
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.  one  Wallof  ^bi€b,  faiirictted  with  larg« 
and  smooth  rectangular  stones,  still  re- 
mains entire.  Two  fluted  Grecian-Doric 
Columns,  without  bases,  or  capitals,  and 
;st«iiding  npon  Three  immense  Steps, 
have  likewise  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.:  their  diameter  appears  to  be  half 
buried  in  the  Wall  of  the  Temple,  which 
ts  constracted  without  cement,  and  has 
all  internal  winding  Plight  of  Stairs, 
likewise  joined  together  without  ce^- 
fftent,  and  similar  to  those  already 
deseribed  in  %htf  Celia-Walls  of  the 
Temple  of  €oncord.  Cicero  mentions  o 
beautiful  little  Statue  of  Apollo^  marked 
on'the  thigh  in  smaH  silver  letters  with 
the  name  of  Myron)  as  having  graced 
the  Temple  of  ifisculapius  at  Agrigen- 
rum;  and  adds  thatthe  Carthaginians 
po9sD6S6d  theiki«elves  of  this  Statue, 
which  was  restored  to  its  origin&l 
owners  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
Ydunger.(«) 

Travellers,  on  retorning  from  the 
Temple  of  ifiscalaplus^  and  before  they 
re-enter  t^  Site  of  the  Porta  Aurea, 
should  notice  the  Sarcophagi  delved  in 
the  Walls  ofancient  ^^ftgf«n*um,  which 
presetit  themselves  to  view  in  all  di- 
reetidiis,  And  seem' to  have  been  tent 
and  thrown  down  by  earthquakes  from 
their  original  position*  fhese  Walls 
were  evidently  founded  on  the  Rocks 
ti<4ii<(h  fotm  the  soil  t^Agri^entum,  and 
conipOsed,  where  masonic  additions 
'W^e  R<eedful,  of  immense  stones,  their 
<ravltle»'  b^i«»g  filled  up  with  the  same 
^ateriill,  but  of  a  much  smaller  size. 
'  On  repffssing'the  %\ie  of  the  Porta 
Aurea  it* is  usual  to  proceed  northward 
\6thk  IRBmaint  dfthe  colossal  Temple 
of  Jf^ter  Oiympieus,  called,  by  Dio- 
dorug,the  largest  sacred  Edifice  h  Si- 
e11y;and  described  as  a  striking  proof 
of  the  magnificence  of  its  Foonders.  An 
oarEhqudke  is  supposed  to  have  contri- 
))tTtedto  the  destruction  of  this  Edifice; 
which,  at  thi»  presen^t  moment,  displays 
little  more  than  confused  and  enormous 
masses  of  ruins':  but  it  was  certainly 
larger  than  the  most  spacious  of  the 
Temples  ai  Selinuntium,  though,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  very  inferior  to 
that  Temple  in  architectural  beauty. 
',..■.• 

(>VAf  the  remains  of  the  Temple  supposed 
to  UavoihceO'CQnwerated  to  ifiscuhipios  are 
not  particularly  iolerestiog,  Travellers  (un- 


[Cfaf.xnr. 

Thie  Edifice  in  question  appears  to  have 
been  about  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  English  feet  in  rehgth;  in  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
feet ;  and  the  diameter  of  its  Columns 
was  thirteen  feet  four  inches;  they  were 
channelled;  and, according  to DiodoTus, 
eac*  channel  was  sufficiently  wide  and 
deep  for  a  man  to  stand  in  it.  A  Frag- 
ment of  one  of  these  Channels  is  twenty- 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  width;  and 
supposing  the  Columns  of  the  Temple  to 
have  been,  according  to  the  general 
eustom  of  that  period,  larger  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top,  a  man  'might 
have  st^od  in  the^  lower'  part  of  each 
Channel.    The  Edifice  rested  on  a  lofty 
Platform  encompassed  by  several  gi- 
gantic Steps,  five  of  which  may  he 
discovered  -on  that  lilde  of  the  Platform 
which  fronts  the  north.    On  the  north- 
ern and  soatbtern  sides  of  this  Temple 
were  fourteen  Columns';  on  the  east- 
ern slde,«even,  and  on  the  western  only 
sii.    These  Columns  were  semi-circular 
oh  the   outward    part,   and   squared 
within.  The  intercolumniations  present- 
ed a  Wall;  thus  forming  an  exterior 
Temple  to  enclose  the  Cello.    This  ex- 
terior Temple,  immense  in  height,  and 
resplendent  in  decorationsj   had  two 
Fronts,  each  adorned  with  a  Pediment, 
coiatainiog  iii  its  Tympanum   superb 
sculpture.    That  of  the  eastern  Pedi- 
ment represented  the  War  of  the  Giants; 
that  toward  the  west  the  Capture  of 
Troy  :  and  here,  contrary  to  usage^  is 
supposed'  to  have  beeh  the  Principal 
Entrance,  because  thi$  Front  had  only 
six  Columns ;  hut  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  a  religions  bustom  should  have 
heed  departed  froth  in  the  construction 
of  a  sacred  Ediflc^;    The  Gates  of  the 
Temple  were  prodigious  in  magnitnde, 
and   transcendent   ih    beauty.    Each 
Trlglyph  belonging  to  the  **xtertor  ar- 
chitectural decorations  wks   ten   feet 
high;  and  theCella  was  ornamented 
with   twenty-four .  Pilasters.    A    great 
number  ofs^-shellsare  observable  io 
tlie  stone  which  composed  this  Bdifice; 
and  probably  to  fill  up  the  natural  ca- 
vities of  the  stone  the  whole  building 
was  eftcrusted  with   strong    atiicco. 

less  they  should  wish  to  extend  their  walt;^ 
Wdiiid  not  find  ^lemselves're^id  far  going 
tWilier. 
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Amidst  this   enormous  Collection  o( 
Ruins  lies  the  Statue  o(  a  Giant,  the 
compencnt  parts  of  which  have  heen 
put  together  by  Signer  Politt,  Royal 
Custode  of  the  Antiquities  of  AgHgen* 
turn.  The  Statue  measures  iwenty-seven 
feet  in  length ;  the  curls  ofthe  hahr  rorm 
a  kind  of  garland;  the  legs  are  each  in 
six  pieces;  the  joints  or  each  leg  corre- 
spond; the  head  is  in  two  pieces;  each 
arm  is  in  two  pieces ;  and  betwieen  the 
head  and  legs  are  four  rows  of  pieces, 
alternately  bisected.  The  Statueis  com- 
posed of  the  same  soft  stone  as  the 
Temple,  and  was  evidently  stuccoed; 
for  on  and  about  the  eyes  stucco  may 
still  be    seen«    Fragments  of  twelve 
more  of  these  stuccoed  Giants  are  re- 
ported to  hare  been  discovered  among 
the  Ruins  in  question,  with  hands  rats* 
ed,  in  the  attitude   of  sapporting  a 
weightafoove  theirheads;  it  is  therefore 
supposed  that  these    Monsters   were 
Perses,f>)  which  formed  a   secondary 
row  of  Pillars,  resting  upon  the  Capitals 
of  immensePiiaslersiet  into  each  Side- 
Wall  or  the  Cella,to  assist  in  supporting 
anufxper  and  a  roofed  storey,  and  like* 
wise  to  bold  op  its  Cornice.i*} 

Not  one  shaft  of  a  Column  can  now  be 
found  among  the  Ruins  of  this  Temple ; 
butchannels  to  receive  ropes  are  visible 
in  several  of  its  prostrate  materials.  The 
Edifice,  owing  to  perpetual  wars  with 
Carthage,  nttimateiy  the  destruction  of 
Agrigentum,  appears  to  have  been 
never  finished. 

Tk$  neaxt  TempU  (proceeding  in 
rotation)  is  that  supposed  to  Aove  been 
eoneecrated  to  CcLStor  and  Pollux^ 
where  nothing  worthy  of  observation 
presents  itself,  except  a  fine  Grecian* 
Porie  Capital,  and  Fragments  of  fluted 
Columns,  which  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  superb  white  stucco. 

Westward,  and  beyond  the  Walls,  are 
two  fluted  Columns,  together  with  a 

(i)  The  ooDcpierors  of  Caria  (once  called 
PhiBDicia,  because  it  was  the  abode  of  a 
PbceniciaD  Colony),  in  order  to  commemorale 
Ibeir  triumph  over  its  inhabitants,  erected 
pabltc  edificps,  iu  which  the  Hgures  of  the 
female  part  of  the  subjugated  people  were 
used  instead  of  tohnniis :  and  when  male 
figures  were  used  in  the  same  manner,  the 
appellation  given  to  them  was  Perses. 

(»)  These  gigantic  figinres  were  seen  sup- 
pc^og  parts  of  the  Cornice  till  the  eleventh 


Fragment  of  St^s  which  encompassed 
the  Platform  of  a  Temple,  reputed, 
though  without  good  authority,  to  have 
been  that  of  Vulcan ;  for  ancient  writers 
tell  us,  that  the  Temple  dedicated  to 
him,  and  which,  like  the  Ruin  in  ques- 
tion, stood  on  the  outside  ofthe  Walls, 
was  totally  annihilated. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  fatigue 
usually  retrace  their  steps  from  the  last 
named  Temple  to  the  spot  where  they 
left  their  carriage,  availing  tbemsefves 
of  this  conveyance  in  order  to  return 
to  their  Hotel. 

The  Cloacm  of  the  ancient  Agri'^ 
gentum  merit  notice.  They  are  cut 
through  Rocks,  and  terminated  by  a 
Cloaca  Maxima.  The  Ancient  Bridge 
thrown  over  the  Agragas  likewise 
merits  notice,  though  almost  destroyed 
to  supply  materials  for  modern  build- 
ings: and  the  Public  Library,  in  the 
Palazfo  Vescovile  near  the  Duomo  at 
Gir^ntl,  is  worth  seeing,  on  account  of 
its  collection  of  Greek,  Punic,  Roman, 
and  Sicilian  Medals. 

Two  or  three  days  are  quite  sufficient  " 
for  examining  the  Antiquities  here: 
and  although  the  situation  of  this  cele- 
brated City  is  most  striking,  still,  the 
diminutive  size  and  consequent  want 
of  majesty  in  the  Temples  of  Juno  Lu- 
eloa  and  Concord,  and  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter 
Oly  mpicqs,  Hercules,  iGsculapius,  Castor 
and  Poltnx,  etc.,  convey  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  to  the  Traveller  who 
contemplates  what  once  was  Agrigen- 
film.— How  different  is  this  feeling  to 
that  excited,  at  Fssstum,  by  the  sli> 
pendous  Temple  of  Neptune,  which, 
like  the  interior  of  Saint  Pe(er*s  at 
Rome,  imprefses  the  human  mind  with 
awe,  and  fits  it  for  the  worship  of  its 
Creator  I 

The bestCicerone here,  so  far a's  relates 
to  scholastic  knowledge,  is  reputed  to 

centnry;  and  oneTriglyph,  found  on  fhoSHe 
of  die  Temple,  alone  announces  it  to  have 
been  a  Doric  Edifice.  To  Diodorue,  therefore, 
and  not  to  the  ifragmeots  still  discoverable, 
we  are  indebted  for  our  ideas  rcspecfiog  this 
Structure,  of  which  he  gives  us  the  follew- 
ing  dimeosioDs:  —  length,  about  three  faun- 
dned  and  forty  feet;  width  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  See  Diodobl^s  Skulus. 
Iib.xiii.cap.24. 
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be  the  Abate  Lopresti ;  but  a  Httle  Work, 
entitled  **Il  Viaggiatore  in  Girgenti 
e  il  Cicerone  diPiazza"  and  written  by 
Signor  Raffaello  Politi,  is  an  excellent 
Guide  for  Travellers,  it  being  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  and  therefbre  easy 
to  comprehend.  Signor  Politi,  who 
resides  at  Girgenti,  where  be  has  a 
Museum  on  sale,  was  once  in  the  habit 
of  letting  rooms  by  the  night  to  Travel- 
lers, but  does  so  no  longer;  which  is  to 
be  lamented,  as  the  Inns  at  Girgenti, 
two  in  number, are  very  uncomfortable. 
The  best  of  the  two  was,  during  the  year 
1834,  that  belonging  to  the  Bishop's 
Cook,  by  name  Maestro  Pietro,  and  a 
good  Traiteur ;  but  his  rooms  are  few  in 
number  and  small.  The  other  Inn, 
called  The  Leone,  is  situated  in  the 
Market-place,  and  furnished  with  two 
Apartments,  owned  by  different  Mas- 
ters :  it  contains  several  rooms;  but  in 
1834,  they  were  all  extremely  dirty,  and 
the  Domestics  could  not  cook  even  the 
plainest  dinner. 

Good  provisions,  bread  excepted,  are 
not  easily  obtained  at  Girgenti;  and  the 
wine  of  the  environs  has  a  bitter  taste, 
unpalatable  to  Foreigners,  though  much 
esteemed  by  the  Agrigenlines.(<) 

From  Girgenti  Travellers  usually  pro- 
ceed through  Palma  to  Licata,  a  dis- 
tance oftiDenty^eight  miles*  The  descent 
by  the  Carriage-road,  about  four  milee 
in  distance,  and  already  mentioned  as 
lying  between  modern  Girgenti  and  the 
remains  of  theancientTown,  commands 
enchanting  scenery,  rendered  doubly 
picturesque  by  the  Temples  of  Juno 
Lucina  and  Concord,  wblch  present 
themselves  in  various  points  of  view. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Carriage- 
road  the  Mule-path  lies  clos^  to  the 
Walls  of  ancient  Agrigentwn,  and  oc- 
casionally upon  the  Platform  of  these 
walls  :  it  then  crosses  the  riVer  Cami' 
cu«,  now  the  Naro,  and  traverses  a  barren 
heath  near  the  Sea,  till  it  enters  the 
Valley  of  Palma,  which  displays  a  corn- 
country  embellished  by  gigantic  olive 
and  fig-trees,  interspersed  with  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  the  pistacchlo^niit, 
the  almond,  the  Carruba,  and  other 
forest*  trees. 

Palma  is  a  large  and  pleasantly -si- 


tuated Village,  possessing  one  small  and 
dirty  Inn,  called,  however,  TheLooanda 
Nobile,  but  unfit  for  a  sleeping-place. 

Between  this  luxuriant  district  and 
Licata,  which  has  risen  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Phintia,  lies  a  dreary 
heath :  but  Licata  is  a  considerable  and 
well-built  commercial  Town,  delight- 
fully situated,  and  embellished  with 
wider  streets  than  are  common  in  Sicily. 
Its  best  Inn  was,  during  1834,  the  £o- 
canda  di  Londra,  at  that  time  tolera- 
bly clean  and  comfortable.  There  are 
other  Inns  at  Licata;  and  on  the  Bill 
above  the  Town  a  variety  of  buildings 
present  themselves,  among  which  is 
the  Castle.  The  port,  usually  crowded 
with  small  vessels,  merits  notice,  from 
being  one  of  the  best  in  Sicily :  it  is  si- 
tuated at  the  mouth  of  the  Himerc 
(now  the  Salso),  as  was  the  ancient 
Phintia,  built  by  Phintias,  an  Agrl- 
gentine  Prince,  who  transported  thither 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  when  he  de- 
stroyed that  Place  about  four  centuries 
after  its  foundation :  and  the  Promon- 
tory strecthing  into  the  sea,  on  the  right 
of  the  river,  is  the  Ecnomos  mentioned 
by  Polybius,  Diodorus,  and  Plulatch, 
where  stood  the  castle  of  Phaiar is,  which 
contained  the  Bronze  Bull,  his  celebrat- 
ed instrument  for  torturing  his  subjects. 
Amilcar  carried  this  Bull  to  Carthage; 
but  when  that  City  was  captured  by  Sci- 
pio,  he  restored  the  Bull  to  the  Agrigen-* 
tines. 

The  Mule-track  from  Girgenti  to  Li- 
cata is  good ;  and  Travellers, after  sleep- 
ing at  the  latter  place,  usually  proceed 
to  Terranova,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles.  The  Mule-track,  still  a  very  good 
one,  lies  chiefly  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
commands  beautiful  views,  especially 
on  quilting  Licata ;  to  do  which  it  is  tie- 
cessary  for  persons  going  to  Terranova 
to  cross  the  Salso  (a  consrderable  river) 
in  a  Pont  volant,  Terranova  is  finely 
placed;itsStreetsare  broad  andstraighl; 
Its  Port  is  pretty ;  but  the  water  here  is 
very  unwholesome;  and  the  only  Hotel, 
called  the  £n^2t5/i/nn,andwith  respect 
to  the  number  and  size  of  its  rooms 
better  than  usual  in  Sicily,  was,  daring 
1834,  abominably  dirty,  owing  to  the 
extreme  want  of  attention,  and,  on  other 


(•)  A  gentleman  named  Granet,  who,  in  1854f  was  a  Banker  at  Girgenti,   shewed 
many  kind  attentions  to  Travellers. 
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poiDtSy  reprehensible  cooduct  of  \i$ 
Master.  This  Town,  erected  by  the  Em* 
peror  Frederick  IK,  contains  above  nine 
thousand  Inhabitants,  and  stands  near 
the  Site  of  the  ancient  Gela,  which  re- 
ceived Its  name  from  a  small  neighbour- 
ing river^and  was  founded  by  a  Rhodian 
and  Cretan  Colony  above  seven  hwidred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Tfaucydides,  forty-five  years 
after  Syracuse, 

About  three  hundred  paces  to  theeast 
of  Terranova  are  Remain$  of  large  Edi- 
fices, which  mark  the  Site  of  the  ancient 
City.  On  Medals  found  here  is  the  word 
"  Gelas,  *'  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
already  mentioned,  which  now  flows 
near  Terranova;  and  moreover,  the 
Greek  Inscription  relative  to  Gela,  and 
found  at  Licata,  was  previously. taken 
from  among  the  Ruins  near  Terranova. 

Persons  who  wishjto  visit  the  Excava- 
tions and  Museum  of  the  Barone  Ba- 
briele  Judica,  usually  go  from  Terranova 
to  Syracuse,  through  Palazzolo,  the  Ba- 
ron's place  of  residence.  But  this  road, 
though  very  good  for  mules  as  far  as 
Chiaramonte,  is  extremely  bad  between 
thatTownandSyracuse,andmay^  indeed 
be  called  dangerous:  it  is,  however, 
shorter  than  the  road  usually  pursued 
from  Terranova  to  Syracuse:  but  Tra- 
vellers who  resolve  to  visit  Palazzolo 
should  be  especially  careful  to  sleep  at 
Chiaramonte  instead  of  Biscari  (the 
more  usual  sleeping-place  \,  where  tbe 
Ion  contains  only  one  bed-room,  and 
that  one  **  speaks  variety  of  wretch- 
edness. "      The  distance  from  Terra- 
nova to  Chiaramonte  is  twenty  miles; 
from  Chiaramonte  to  Palazzolo  twen- 
tf^our  miles,'  and  from  PtUazzolo  to 
Syracuse  the  same  distance.    Baron  J  u- 
dica  receives  Travellers  with  kindness 
andbospiiality;  he  resides  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  ancient  Town  of  Acra^ 
founded,  according  to  report,  by  the 
PhoBnicians,  and  probably  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.    The  Baron  has  made 
several  excavations  here,  and  formed,  in 
consequence,  a  Museum  (now  on  sale) 
of  various  Antiquities  taken  from  Acrce, 
hut  chiefly  found  in  Tombs,  remains  of 

(<)  Tbe  Autfaior  of  this  Work  was  compel- 
led to  relinquish  beriotenttonof  vidting  the 
remains  of  Acrse,  on  aocount  of  the  exces- 
cively  rough  road  which  leads  to  it. 


which  (square  or  oblong  cavities  delved 
in  natural  Rocks)  may  be  seen  here;  as 
likewise  may  Ruins  of  Public  Baths,  and 
a  Theatre:  and  near  Palazzolo,  accord- 
ing to  report,  (•)  at  the  rocky  base  of  the 
Mountain  now  called  Acrimonte,  from 
the  ancient  Town  of  ^cr«,  are  Niches 
of  various  shapes  hewn  in  the  Rocks, 
and  containing  Statues,  some  of  which 
represent  matronly  Females  surround- 
ed by  Children,  and  having  on  tbe  sides 
of  the  Niches  Figures  of  Warriors:  The 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  call 
them  **  Santonif"  the  great  Saints.  Many 
of  these  Figures  are  demi-colossal  and 
well  executed;  and  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  hewn  in  natural  rocks, 
after  the  manner  of  Egypt  Jleads  to  a  be- 
lief that  Aera  might  have  been  an  Egyp- 
tian Colony,  subsequently  possessed  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Romans. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  visit 
Palazzolo  usually  proceed,  after  sleeping 
at  Terranova,  to  Caltagirone,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty- four  miles.  The  Mule- 
path  crosses  the  river  Gela  three  times 
between  Terranova  and  Caltagirone, 
therefore  theroadafter  heavy  rain  must 
be  dangerous,  though  in  other  f  espects 
it  is  tolerably  good  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  on  drawing  very  near  to  Cal- 
tagirone a  Carriage-road  presents  itself. 
The  ascent  to  this  proudly  -  situated 
Town,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Plain  ^neath  it,  is  long  and 
rapid^  at  its  summit  stands  a  handsome 
Gate,  now  waHed  up,  and  in  the  Town  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  Structure,  stand- 
ing on  one  side  of  tbe  Market-place,  and 
noweonverted  into  the  Casa  Comunale. 
That  part  which  fronts  the  Market  pre- 
sents nearly  a  perfect  Greek  Edifice, 
though  apparently  not  of  the  most  an- 
cient description ;  but  ornamented  with 
a  Doric  Cornice  and  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns. («)'  The  three  Steps  encompass- 
ing the  Platform  on  which  the  Edifice 
rested  remain  on  that  side  which  fronts 
the  Market;  the  opposite  side  the  Author 
of  this  Work  was  prevented  from  exa- 
mining; neither  could  she  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  interior  of  the  building,  nor 
learn  anj  thing  of  its  history.    Caltagi- 


(*)  Such*  at  least,  appeared  to  be  the  or^ 
nameats  of  this  Edifice,  seen  through  a  de- 
luge of  rain,  and  at  a  distance. 
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roDe  is  a  large,  biisy,Gominercial  Town, 
coDUining  a  numerous  population,  and 
celebrated  Tor  a  manufactory  of  small 
Figures  of Terra-cotta  beautintlly  model- 
led, and  representing  the  lower  class  of 
Sicilians  in  coloured  costumes.  (>)  Here 
are  three  Inns,  and  that  kept,  dur- 
ing 1834,  in  the  Market-place  by  a  per- 
son called  Giuseppe  of  Palermo,  was 
tolerably  good. 

After  sleeping  at  Caltagirone,  Travel- 
lers usually  proceed  through  Palagonia 
to  Lentini,  a  journey  of  thirty  mile$. 
The  descent  from  the  commanding 
eminence  on  which  Caltngirone  stands, 
to  a  Brook  which  intersects  the  road  td 
Palagonia,  is  };recipitous,and  even  dan- 
gerous for  a  Lettiga  after  rain;  as  it 
then  affords  no  sore  footing  for  mules : 
moreover,  the  bank  l<^ading  into  the 
Brook  seems,  on  the  Caltagirone  side, 
nearly  perpendicular :  —  but  it  is  won-' 
derful  to  see  bow  Lettiga  mules  slide 
down  these  appalling  banks  of  brooks 
and  riverSy  and  generally  land  their 
passengers  safely  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream. 

The  road  between  this  dangerous 
Brook  and  Palagonia  is  uninteresting, 
except  that  it  commands  a  distant  view 
of  ^tna,  with  Mineo  finely  placed  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  and  anciently 
denominated  Men<B  and  Minoa  from 
Minos,  who  built  this  Town  when  he 
came  to  Sicily  in  quest  of  Pjedalus. 
Multitudes  of  volcanic  Stones  cover  the 
soil :  and  near  Palagonia  is  a  Pass 
through  which  a  torrent  of  Lava  ap- 
pears to  have  rolled. 

Palagonia,  merely  a  baiting-place  for 
mules, stands  in  a  picturesque  situation 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  near  Rocks  of  Lava 
finely  broken :  and  beyond  this  Village 
beds  of  Lava  and  heaps  of  volcanic 
stones  present  themselves  great  part  of 
the  way  to  Lentini,  the  ancient  Leon- 
tium,  once  inhabited  by  the  Laestry- 
gones,  whence  its  fields  were  deno- 

(0  The  Manufacturer  of  the  Caltagirone 
Figures  undertaki's  to  send  in  safety  to  Pa- 
lerma  any  number  which  Travellers  may 
require;  they  paying  half-price  in  advance. 

(a)  The  Lake  of  Lenlini  contains  myriads 
of  Leeches,  whieh  might  endanger,  the  life 
of  any  person  tempted  to  bathe  in  ita^pes- 
tiferous  waters.  The  borders  of  this  Lake 
display  no  object  of  interest ;  the  LsBStrycfoni 


minated  Lastrygonii  Camfn.  An  ex- 
tensive Lake,  the  largest  in  the  Island, 
and  called  ihe  Bitnire  di  Lentini,  lies 
Dear  the  Town,  and  Causes  exhalations 
so  pecttliariy  noxious  that  they  poison 
the  surrounding  country  with  Mai* 
aria.  It  seems,  judging  from  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings  near  Lentini,  that 
Zeonf turn  might  have  stood  higher  than 
the  modern  Town;  but  this  circum- 
stance could'not  have  ensured  it  against 
MaV  aria,  as  Carlentini,  built  and  for- 
tified by  Charles  v.,  on  a  lofty  hill  over- 
looking Lentini,  is,  judging  from  the 
sickly  appearance  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
much  less  salubrious  than  Lenlini:  in- 
deed, the  natives  of  that  Town  rejected 
his  benevolent  offer  of  removing  them 
to  Carlentini  for  better  air,  pleading  as 
an  excuse  that  they  could  not  summon 
courage  to  abandon  the  Tombs  of  their 
Ancestors.  Travellers,  however,  are 
sometimes  tempted,  by  the  lofty  and 
apparently  healthful  situation  of  Car- 
lentini, to  prefer  it  to  Lentini  as  a  sleep- 
ing-place; and  therefore  it  seems  expe- 
dient to  mention  that,  superadded  to 
the  cadaverous  countenances  of  its 
thinly-scattered  and  poverty-stricken 
inhabitants,  thisTown  neither  possesses 
wholesome  water,  nor  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  an  hotel,  except  a  Casina  be- 
longing to  the  Conte  di  Modica,  where 
beds  may  be  hired  at  a  very  high  price 
by  the  night;  but  they  were,  in  1834, 
by  no  means  eligible. 

Lenlini  is  a  large  Town,  furnished 
with  two  Inns,  the  best  of  which,  called 
The  British  Hotel,  affords  tolerable 
accommodations,  unless  it  be  Fair-time, 
when  all  the  rooms  are  occupied.  The 
water  here  is  very  unwholesome;  the 
fish  supplied  by  the  Biviere  di  Lentini 
excellent;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Town,thoughnotin  appearance  robust, 
look  much  more  healthy  than  their 
neighbours  at  Carlentini.(»)  The  road 
from  Palagonia  to  Lentini  is  tolerably 

Campi  are  barren ;  and  the  Ruins  of  Leonfimn 
are  completely  Ruins,  and  not  worthy  of 
investigalioo.  Travellers  therefore  gain  no- 
thing by  sleeping  at  Lentini,  except  tolerable 
beds:  and  consequently  it  is  advisable,  when 
health  and  weather  permits,  to  avoid  Len- 
tini on  account  of  tlie  Mar  aria  which 
ders  it  a  dangerous  sleeping -place. 
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good;  the  ascent  to  CarleDtini  in  a  Let- 
tiga  very  unpleasaol. 

Tbe  Dext  clay's  journey  is  to  Syracuse, 
a  distance  of  tMrty  miles.  Tbe  first 
part  of  tbe  roadeibibits^tua  towering 
miyestically  above  every  otber  object, 
and  occasionally  only  displaying  ils 
somnoit  resplendent  witb  snow ;  for  sucb 
is  tbe  height  of  tbis  enormous  Mountain 
that  its  uppermost  region-is  continuaUy 
veiled  by  clouds  wbicb  render  it  invisi- 
ble. The  soil  abounds  with  volcanic 
substances :  and  on  approaching  Agosta 
Ibe  road  presents  a  view  of  the  Sea, 
passes  along  a  pretty  Water-lane,  and 
goes  within  sigbtof  wbat appears l|ke  a 
series  of  Craters  united  by  a  contiguous 
torrent.  One  of  tbese  Graters  is  very 
perfect,  and  ils  lava  appears  particularly 
ancient.  Tbe  road  crosses jlbis  torrent, 
which  is  ornamented  with  superb  ole* 
anders;  as  inde<fti  are  ail  tbe  torrents 
and  brooks  of  Sicily.  Orange,  lemony 
and  pomegranate- Irces  are  likewise 
seen  in  this  neighbourhood :  but,  far- 
ther on,  the  face  of  the  country  changes, 
and  presents  a  barren  rocky  waste. 

•On  the  approach  to  Syracuse  is  tbe 
Trophy  which  was  erected  to  Marcellus, 
opposite  to  tbe  Peninsula  of  Magnesi, 
formerly  Thapsus:  and  after  passing 
Ibis  Trophy  the  Mule-path  ascends  tbe 
Scala  Grieca,  goes  through  Acradivko^ 
and  then  unites  itself  with  an  exeel- 
Jent  newly^made  carriage-road  passing 
through  a  rich  and  well-cultivated 
country,  where,  strongly  and  hand- 
somely fortified  byibe  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  with  bastions,  drawbridges,  lofty 
walls,  and  massive  gates,  stands  modern 
Siracusa,  in  tbe  Island  anciently  called 
■Ortygia^*  and  chiefly  famed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  for  ils  excellent  Hotei, 
The  Albergo  del  Sole,  which  contains 
large,  airy,  cheerful  aparlments,  and4s 
in  every  respect  comfortable,  the  want 
of  good  water  excepted.  Tbe  vin  du 
pays,  however,  in  some  measure  ^con^ 
pensates  for  this  deprivation ;  it  being 
-the  best  in  Sicily,  and  famous  through- 
out Europe. 

The  modern  Town  of  Siracusa,  com-^ 
:puted  to  be  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
lerence,  exhibits  a  djE^ected  sickly  po 
puLation,  not  amounting  to  jnore  than 

(0  Homer,  speaking  of  (be  HenUeoose- 
cratcd  to  Apollo,  tells  us,  tbey  were  kept 


fourteen  thousand  persons :  for  the  con- 
tiguous marshes  and  extreme  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  is  said  never  to  have 
been  obscured  one  whole  day  at  Syra- 
cuse (so  prone  is  Apollo  to  visit  his  fa- 
vourite Island)  (')  render  the  climate  of 
the  Town  very  prejudicial;  and  its 
Streets  and  Public  Buildings  by  no 
means  keep  pace  with  the  magnificence 
of  its  forlificalions.  Among  the  few 
Antiquities  still  remaining  in  this  mo- 
dern Fortress  is  its  Cathedral,  once 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Minerva« 
and  appearing  to  have  possessed  that 
beautiful  simplicity  and  solemn  gran- 
deur common  to  ancient  Grecian  Doric 
temples.  But  tbis  Edifice  was  cruelly 
injured  during  the  seventh  century,  by 
being  transformed  into  a  c:hurch.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  placed  on 
an  elevated  and  spacious  Platform,  dis- 
playing Grecian*Doric  Columns  without 
Bases,  those  in  the  Pronaon  and  Pos- 
tlcon  excepted.  The  shafts  of  these  Co- 
iumnsare  about  twenty-five  English  feet 
in  heighl,and  IheirCapilals  (resembling 
those  at  Paestum,  though  less  simple) 
about  three  feet  four  inches.  The 
Cellawas  enclosed  by  Walls  built  with 
large  smooth  quadrilateral  stones, 
nicely  united  without  cement,  which 
Walls  are  still  entire,  except  that  they 
have  been  cut  through  to  form  com- 
municating Arches  with  the  Side*aisles* 
in  order  to  give  light  to  tbe  Nave.  The 
Columns  on  the  north  side  of  the  Edi- 
fice are  damaged,  and  built  into  the 
north  wall,  by  way,  perhaps,  of  saving 
stone,  and  strengthening  tijc  modern 
masonry ;  elevenof  them  may  be  traced : 
those  on  the  south  side  are  better  pre- 
served^ and  at  tbe  west  end  two  are 
still  visible.  This  Cathedral  was  se- 
riously iigured  in  tbe  twetflb  century 
by  an  earthquake,  which  shook  down 
its  roof. 

Between  tbe  Cathedral  and  tbe  Porto 
piccolo,  or  inner  Harbour,  are  remains 
of  Three  Doric  Columns,  bidden  by 
a  Wail,  but  supposed  Xo  mark  the  Site 
of  a  Templeconsecrated  to  Diana  by  the 
inliabitants  of  the  ancient  Ortygia, 

In  this  Island  likewise  was  the  Foun- 
tain oftlie  Nymph  Arethusa,ont  of  tbe 
Sicelides,  and  Cabled  to  have  been  trans- 

'*  00  SoVs  hpijBlht  Isle,  Trioacria.'*— See  Odys- 
sey, book  xiL 
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formed  into  this  stream  by  the  last- 
mentioned  goddess-;  and  when  thus 
transformed,  according  to  poetic  li- 
cence, Arethusa  received  divine  honours 
as  Patroness  of  the  Syracusans.  But 
this  Fountain,  though  celebrated  by 
Poets,  and  said  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
to  have  been  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
contained  shoals  of  sacred  flshes  incre- 
dibly large,  is  now  reduced  to  a  Tank, 
chiefly  used  for  bleaching  cloth,  the 
stream  which  supplies  it  being  turbid, 
and  unfit  for  other  uses.  Report,  how- 
ever, tells  us  that  Charles  V.,  when  he 
fortified  Syracuse,  totally  changed  the 
appearance  of  this  Fountain,  which  is 
close  to  a  part  of  his  fortifications,  and 
which  now  presents  nothing  more  than 
small  rills  of  water  flowing  from  an 
Aqueduct. 

Under  the  little  Churchof  Saint  Nic- 
cola  Is  a  magnificent  ancient  Reservoir 
for  water:  and  in  the  Publfc  Museum 
is  a  Fragment  of  one  of  the  finest  Sta- 
tues existing,  unfortunately  decapitat- 
ed, and  lil(ewise  deprived  of  part  of  the 
right  arm,  but  in  other  respects  tolera- 
bly perfect.  It  displays  superb  Greek 
sculpture,  and  in  air,  position,  beauty 
of  form,  a-nd  elegance  of  drapery,  may 
vie  with  the  finest  works  of  Praxiteles. 
The  Sea-monster  resting  on  its  Pedestal 
induces  a  belief  that  the  Statue  repre- 
senfed  a  Marine  Venus:  in  form  it  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  Venus  de  Medici ; 
but  no  mark  can  be  found  to  indicate 
its  Author. 

Syracuse  is  famous  for  abundance  of 
hares,  partridges,  and  other  wild  fowl : 
the  surrounding  country  likewise  pro- 
duces delicious  oil,  from  olive-trees  re- 
puted to  be  nearly  three  centuries  old; 
and  perhaps,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
immense  size  of  their  trunks,  still 
older.  The  Proprietor  of  the  principal 
Hotel,  Signor  Anlonio  Tores,  likewise 
called  Buonamico,  was,  during  1834, 
a  Wine-Merchant,  whose  cellars  con- 
tained twelve  sorts  of  Syracdsan  wine, 
among  which  the  Moscati  (sweet  wines) 
were  pre-eminent  :  and  the  British 
Consul,  Mr.  Baker,  also  was,  at  that 
period,  a  Wine-Merchant. 

There  is,  beside  il  Sole,  another,  but 
a  very  inferior.  Hotel  in  th^Town. 

The  Gales  of  Syracuse  are  usually 
shut  at  sunset,  and  not  re-opened  till 
sunrise. 


f  eh.  xiif . 

Ancient  Syractua,  likewise   called 
Pentapolis. from  comprising  within  its 
walls  five  cities,  was  founded  above 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  by  Archias  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  Heraclid»;  and  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing state  comprised  twelve  hundred 
thousand  Inhabitants,  ettended  above 
twenty-two  English  miles  In   circam- 
ference,  and  maintained  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand 
horse,  together  with  a  navy  consisting 
of  five  hundred  armed  vessels.    It  was 
divided  into  five  parts, namely,  Ortygich 
Acradina,  Tyche,  Neapolis,  and  Eni" 
poUtt  and  had  three  Citadels,  treble 
Wails,  and  two  capacious  Harbours,  the 
larger  of  which  is  computed  lo  be  ia 
breadth  one  third  of  a  mile,  and  was  de- 
nominated Portus  Magnus;  the  small- 
er, where  the  Syracusan  galleys  were 
usually  moored,  was  denominated  Por^ 
tus  Minor;  and  these  Harbours  may  still 
be  ranked  among  the  best  in  Sicily.  The 
public  and  private  Edifices  of  ancient 
Syracusa  were,  if  we  may  credit  classie 
Writers,  massive  and  stalely;  and  Its 
Citizens  were   remarkable  for   being 
eminently  virtuous,  or  as  eminently 
wicked.    This  was  exemplified  in  two  of 
its  most  celebrated  Characters,  Archi- 
medes, and  the  Elder  Dionysius.  Syrch 
cusiB  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  b.  c.  414;  but 
the  following  year  the  Athenians  were 
discomfited,  and  their  Leaders,  Nictas 
and  Demosthenes,  both  killed.    Diony- 
sius the  Elder  distinguished   hin^self 
greatly  in  the  wars  waged  by  his  couo- 
trymen  against  Carthage :  but,  abusing 
the  power  with  which  they  intrusted 
him,  he  became  their  Sovereign  and 
their  Tyrant.    This  bad  though  great 
Man  died  B.  c.  368;  after  having  pos- 
sessed the  sceptr^  of  Sy^acusa  thirty- 
eight  years;  and  was  succeeded  by  Dio- 
nysius the  Younger,  whose  cruel  con- 
duct toward  Plato,  and  Dion,  the  Son  of 
Hyparinus,  provoked  the  latter  to  raise 
an  array  and  dethrone  him.    This  event 
occurred   b.  c.  357.    Ten  years  after- 
ward, however,  he  regained  his  throne; 
but  was  finally  expelled  by    the   Co- 
rinthians, under  Timoleon,  and  became 
a  schoolmaster  at  Corinth,  as  Cicero 
observes,  that  he  might  still  continne 
to  play  the  tyrant,  and,  because  unable 
any  longer  to  command  men,  exercise 
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bis  power  over  boys !  b.  c.  212,  the 
Syracusans,  who  bad  been  for  three 
years  closely  besieged  by  Marcellas,  at 
leogth  relaxed  io  their  military  dattes 
doriDg  the  noctomal  Pestiral  of  Diana ; 
and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage  of 
this  circomstance,  made  a  forcible 
entry  at  one  of  tl^e  Gates  of  the  Hexa- 
pyle,  eventually  capturing  the  whole 
City,  and  placing  it  under  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  which  was  beyond  measure  en- 
riched by  the  paintings  and  sculpture 
found  in  Syraeuut;  as  Marcellus,  an- 
xious to  give  splendour  to  his  triumph 
for  the  conquest  of  this  magnificent 
City,  did  not  scruple  to  possess  him- 
self of  its  choicest  works  of  art,  includ- 
ing evei^Mine  of  its  gods,  which  were 
borne  away  to  Rome,  if  we  may 
credit  Plutarch;  and  thus  giving  birlh 
among  the  Romans  to  that  taste  for 
the  floe  arts  which  they  ever  after  pos- 
sessed. 

Little  now  remains  of  ancient  Syrth 
enuB  but  a  few  almost  unintelligible 
Ruins,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  fields  of  corn. 
These  Roins  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  ancient  City, 
lie  so  far  distant  from  each  other,  that 
Travellers,  wishing  to  examine  them 
with  convenience,  should  devote  two 
days  to  the  business ;  hiring  on  the  first 
day  a  caleche,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Master  of  the  principal  Hotel, 
and  taking  in  rotation  every  object 
worth  notice,  except  ihe  ancient  East- 
am  Wallt  f which  are  very  interesting), 
EpipoUBf  Fort  LahdcUus,  tke  Fant$ 
Ctana,  and  the  Anapue, 

On  the  second  day  (the  road  being 
merely  a  Mule-track)  it  is  advisable  for 
Travellers  to  provide  themselves  with 
Mules,  or  a  Leltiga,  to  take  them  to 
Fcrt  Labdalu$f  etc.,  and  thence  to  the 
Fonie  Ciane,  where  a  boat  previously 
ordered  from  the  Hole  at  Syracuse 
should  be  in  wailing  to  convey  them 
down  the  Anapn*  to  their  Hotel.  Thus, 
instead  of  ascending  and  descending 
the  Anapus,  according  to  common 
practice t  Travellers,  by  rowing  down 
that  river,  which  isquickly  accomplish- 
ed, save  a  great  deal  of  time;  especially 
as,  in  consequence  of  a  Bar,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascend  with  equal  rapidity : 
and  on  this  day  the  ride  and  the  row 
occupy  so  few  hours  that  sufficient 


leisure  is  afforded  for  visiting  the 
Antiquities  and  Moseum  of  modem 
Syracuse. 

The  Island  of  Ort^gia  ties  south- 
ward. The  ground  rises  toward  the 
north,  and  becomes,  toward  the  west,  a 
Ridge  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in 
length,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
Spipokf.Aeradina  occupied  the  shore 
from  Ortygia  to  Trogilue:  JyeAe  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  the  plain  to 
EpipoUf;  and  Neapolis  was  between 
the  Porttu  Magnus  and  a  Ridge  to  the 
west  of  Ortygia. 

Traces  of  Eighteen  Gates  belonging 
to  the  ancient  Walls  are  discoverable. 
Ruins  of  these  Walls  may,  as  already 
mentioned,  be  found  toward  the  east ; 
but  toward  the  west  they  are  annihi- 
lated { they  were  beautiful  specimens  of 
masonry :  the  exterior  part  was  per- 
pendicular; the  interior  shaped  like 
steps;  and  triangular  stones  are  said  to 
have  formed  the  upper  part  of  the  para- 
pet. Acradina,  the  strongest  and  most 
beautiful  quarts  of  Syracuscr,  had  its 
own  exclusive  walls.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  Marcellus,  when  congratulated  by 
his  officers  for  having  passed  the  Gale 
of  the  Hexapyle,  shed  tears;  as  he  well 
knew  the  fate  which  awaited  the  grand 
and  beautiful  City  beneath  his  feet;  for 
Commanders  of  his  time  had  no  power 
to  de^er  their  armies  from  pillage.  He 
did  his  utmost,  however,  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  Syracusaas  in  general,  and 
especially  that  of  his  long-successful 
Opponent,  the  deeply  scientific  Archi- 
medes. 

Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
No  vestiges  of  this  Edifice  remain,  ex- 
cept one  Corinthian  Column  of  Cipo- 
lino. 

Amphitheatre.  It  had  four  Entrances, 
and  was  partly  masonry  and  partly 
hewn  out  of  solid  rocks.  Under  the 
south  Entrance  is  an  Aqueduct.  The 
semi-diameters  of  this  Amphitheatre 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  by 
eighty-three  English  feet;  and  the  Wall 
of  the  Podium  is  about  eight  feet  and  a 
half  in  height.  The  work  is  Roman,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
when  Syraeusa  had  ceased  to  contain 
its  usual  number  of  Inhabitants. 

Theatre*  This  colossal  Structure,  re- 
puted to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the 
^ecian  Theatres,  is  partly  hewn  out  of 
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a  rock,  and  wider  than  that  at  Athens 
by  eighty-two  Roman  palmi. 

Its  corridors  were  spacious;  and  there 
was,  in  this  Theatre,  as  may  be  seen 
even  now,  a  contrivance  for  preventing 
the  feet  of  the  person  behind  from  in- 
terfering  with  the  comfort  of  his  neigh- 
bour in  front,  by  the  stone  at  the  baclc 
of  each  row  'of  seats  being  a  little  raised. 
(The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  the 
Tragic  Theatre  at  Pompeii.)  The  shape 
of  the  Theatre  in  question  exceeds  a 
semi-circle  by  twenty  seven  English 
feet  and  four  inches,  and  resembles  a 
horse-shoe :  its  diameter  is  one  hun- 
dredand  sixteen  feet;  and  itheldeighty 
thousand  spectators.(<)  Two  Corridors 
remain;  as  do  several  of  the  Seats;  and 
those  in  the  lowermost  rows  appear  to 
have  been  cased  with  marble.  The  first 
Seat  of  the^owest  division  is  singularly 
cut  at  the  back;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of 
marble  was  inserted  here,  to  form  a. 
magisterial  throne.  Under  the  Site  of 
the  sixth  Seat,  which  no  longer  exists, 
is  a  Channel  for  water.  Few  vestiges 
remain  of  the  Scena,  as  the  materials 
with  which  it  was  composed  were  ex^ 
pended  by  Charles  ¥.,  in  his  military 
works.  Against  the  wall  of  the  Upper 
Corridor  are  Greek  Inscriptions  (one  to 
each  Cuneus),  what  remain  appear  to 
have  been  as  follows :  —  But  the  letters 
composing  each  Inscription  are,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  placed  in  a  row 
close  together,  and  not  separated  into 
words. 

Second  Cuneus, 

BAZIAJZ2A2  NHPHIA02 

Third, 
BAZIAISIAZ  $IAI2TIAOZ 

Fourth, 
BAIIAEOS  I£PaNOS 

Fifth, 
AI02  OAT  MniOT AI2  22  PA2  *PON 

Reidesel  supposes  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Tychey  owing  to  their  situation  in 
SyracHAa^  occupied  the  upper  part  of 
the  Theatre;  those  of  MradiiML  the 
middle ;  and  those  ofNeapolis  the  lowest 
part ;  as  they  inhabited  the  Plain.    The 

(')  It  seems  almost  impossfhie  that  the 
Actors  could  have  been  heard  in  so  immense 
a  Fabric,  notwithstandiDg  the  aid  afforded 
them  by  masks  which  contained  speaking^- 
trumpetg,  by  sounding-plates  of  bronze,  and 


district  called  NeapoUs,  in  which  this 
Theatre  stands,  was  the  last  built  and 
the  largest  quarter  of  the  anci«nt  City.(*) 
Cicero  calls  its  Theatre  <' Maximum;" 
and  Diodorus  thought  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful Edifice  of  the  kind  in  Sicily.  The 
view  from  its  summit  is,  even  now, 
delicious ;  and  mast  have  been  astonish- 
ingly magnificent  w  hen  Syracuse^  shone 
in  all  its  glory.  An  Awning  seems  to 
have  been  stretched  in  this  Theatre- 
over  the  heads  of  the  spectators; 
marks  where,  the  poles  which  supported 
it  were  fixed  being  still  visible.  Above 
the  level  of  the  Theatre  is  an  Aqueduct, 
the  work  of  Carthaginian  Slaves,  whtch 
terminates  in  a  Nymphawn  delved  in  a 
solid  rock;^but  the  water  WhicJyuppUed 
this  Fountain  is  now  drawn  away  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  Mills,  one  of  which 
may  be  seen  amidst  .the  Seats  of  the 
Theatre :  and  these  Seats  are  now  con- 
verted into  paths  for  the  animals  who 
carry  corn  to  the  Mill. 

The  NymphoBum  is  supposed  to  have 
resembled  that  at  Athens;  and  to  have 
been  the  Edifice  en  which  were  inscrib- 
ed the  names  of  those  persons  who 
gained  the  prize  for  musical  composi- 
tions in  the  Theatre.  It  is  likewise  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  place  where  the 
Tripod  of  Apollo  was  deposited  and 
consecrated. 

Street  which  led  to  Tyche.  Adjoin- 
ing to  the  Theatre,  and  cutout  of  the 
rocks  on  which  Syrofiusw  was  built.  Is 
a  Street  leading  to  Tyche,  and  bordered 
on  both  sides  with  small  Tombs,  like 
some  of  those  niAgrigentum, 

These  tombs  are,  without  order  or 
symmetry,  delved  in  the  rocks ;  as  also 
are  places  for  slabs  reported  to  have 
borne  Greek  fnscriplions. 

Stone  Quarry  and  Ear  of  MHo- 
nytius.  The  Stone  Quarry  leading  to 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius  is  contiguous  to 
the  Theatre,  and  supposed  to  haTe  been 
used  in  former  times  as  a  Stale-Prison ; 
now  it  is  a  Rope-walk,  and  presents  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  ima- 
ginable. The  Ear  of  Dionysius  forms  a 
part   of  this  capacious  Quarry^  and  is 

by  the  still  more  powerfkil  assistanoe^^r  the 
approximate  rock. 

(»)  NoapoHs  did  not  exist  till  afler  I^Pe- 
loponnesian  war. 
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fifty-eighl  Bsglish  feet  in  height  at  the 
entrance,  aboat  ieventeen  feet  wideband 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long.  The  sides 
slope  gradually  to  the  sommil,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  small  Channel  which  con- 
veyed every  sound  in  the  Cavern  to  an 
Aperture  near  the  Entrance.  Thus  the 
founds  in  this  Prison  were  all  directed 
toone  common  Tympanum,  which  com- 
municated with  a  small  private  Apart- 
ment, where  Diooysius  spent  his  leisure 
moments  in  listening  to  the  discourse 
of  his  prisoners.  This  Apartment,  only 
large  enough  to  contain  one  person^.  Is 
excavated  in  a  lofty  part  of  ihe  Rock, 
immediately  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Cavern,  and  may  be  entered  by  any 
person  who  does  not  object  to  being 
swung  up  by  means  of  ropes  in  a  chair 
kept  for  this  purpose.  Diooysius, 
however,  had  in  all  probability  a  more 
convenient  entrance  to  bis  listening- 
place.  The  Echo  produced  by  tearing 
a  piece  of  dry  paper  in  the  Cavern  is 
distinctly  heard  th^ugtiout  every  part 
of  it ;  and  that  produced  by  firing  a 
pistol  resembles  the  report  of  a  cannon, 
and  lasts  ten  seconds.  This  celebrated 
Prison  is  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  and 
furnished  with  what  appears  to  have 
heen  a  BathonXy  large  enough  to  con- 
tain one  Person.  Perhaps  it  was  used 
as  a  place  of  eieculion  for  criminals 
condemned  to  bleed  to  death. 

The  Quarry  was  provided,^  probably 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  prisoners, 
with  an  Aqueduct,  t>eautirul  remains  of 
which  are  still  seen. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Ear  of  Dio- 
nysitts,  and  a  very  little  beyond  what 
may  probably  have  been  the  Site  of  one 
of  the  Gates  of  Acradina,  is  a  Tomb 
called  that  of  Archimedes,  and  stand- 
ing in  full  view  of  the  public  road.  Plu- 
tarch says,  **  his  Tomb  was  near  one  of 
the  City-gates;'*  but  the.  Sepulchre  in 
question  does  not  correspond  with  the 
account  of  the  Tomb  pointed  out  to 
Cicero  as  that  of  the  greatest  of  Engi- 
neers and  Geometricians.  So  little, 
however,  was  the  memory  of  Archi- 
medes cherished  by  his  unthankful 
countrymen ,  that  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  after  his  death ,  when 
Cieero  became  Qumstor  of  Sicily,  bram- 
bles were  suffered  to  overshadow  the 
supposed  Remains  of  Archimedes,  whose 
place  of  interment  seemed  to  have  been 


nearly  forgotten.  Plutarch  likewise  re- 
ports that  this  extraordinary  Man  en- 
joined his  Friends  and  Relatives,  who 
might  survive  him,  to  place  upon  his 
Tomb  a  Sphere  and  a  Cylinder,  and  to 
specify  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Tomb 
thai  they  had  complied  with  his  wishes. 
The  Sepulchral  Monument,  found  amidst 
brambles  by  Cicero,  displayed,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Sarcophagus  contain- 
ed in  it,  an  Inscription,  signifyiug  that 
a  Cylinder  and  a  Sphere  had  been  plac- 
ed on  the  upper  part;  and  consequently 
Cicero  supposed  this  to  have  been  the 
Sepulchre  of  Archimedes.  That,  so 
called  by  modern  Antiquaries,  is  hewn 
out  of  a  solid  rock,  and  ornamented 
with  Doric  Columns  supporting  an  Ar- 
chitrave and  Doric  Frieze,  above  which 
rises  a  Pediment.  The  interior  of  the 
Tomb  contains  Niches  for  Urns  and  a 
Sarcophagus;  and  the  place  in  which  it 
stands  seems  to  have  been  a  public  ce- 
metery, judging  by  the  number  of  small 
Tombs  behind  it,  added  to  one  which 
resembles  that  in  question,  except  its 
not  being  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a 
part  of  the  cemetery.  The  supposed 
Tomb  of  Archimedes  displays  no  in- 
scription whatever:  neither  does  it  ac- 
cord with  that  regret  for  his  unfortu- 
nate end  whioh  was  likely  to  have  in- 
duced Marcellus  to  raise  a  splendid  Mo- 
nument to  his  memory. 

GrotU  di  San  Giovanni,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  just- mentioned  Burial- 
place  are  Catacombs,  now  called  Ls 
GrotU  diSan  Giovanni,  from  a  Church 
erected  near  these  Repositories  for  the 
Dead,  which  are  peculiarly  we'll  con- 
structed, and  so  large  as  to  resemble  a 
subterranean  city.  The  Entrance  to 
these  Catacombs  is  by  a  Passage  six  feet 
high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  excavated  in 
a  right  line,  so  as  to  form  the  principal 
Street,  above  which  is  an  opening  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air.  Other 
Streets  branch  ofTin  various  directions; 
and  all  are  bordered  with  Columbaria, 
Sepulchral  Chambers  for  families,  and 
an  Infinite  number  of  oblong  Cavities, 
made  to  receive  the  remains  of  Adults,, 
and  likewise  of  Children. 

A  Stone  Quarry  situated  In  the  an- 
cient Aeradina^  and  now  the  Garden 
of  the  P.P.  Cappwicini,  merits  notice ; 
as  this  Garden,  part  of  which  is  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
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soil,  presents  a  scene  novel,  picturesque, 
and  beautiful.  It  lias  been  bewn  out  of 
a  rock  bard  as  marble,  and  composed 
of  gravel,  petrified  marine  substances, 
etc.  and  the  bottom  of  tbis  vast  Quarry, 
whence,  in  all  probability,  most  of  the 
materials  for  building  Aeradina  Mere 
taken,  is  at  present  covered  with  a  bed 
of  vegetable  earth  so  fertile  as  to  pro- 
duce superb  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruit. 
The  Cappuccini,  who  inhabit  the  Con- 
vent to  which  this  Garden  belongs,  ad- 
mit English  Ladies  into  it,  and  accom- 
pany them  round  it  without  scruple; 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  this  deviation 
from  the  rules  of  their  Order,  "that  Eng- 
lish Ladies  are  not  Christians.*'  Part  of 
the  Quarry  is  shaped  like  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius ;  and  on  one  of  the  perpen- 
dicular masses  of  stone  evidently  left  to 
support  a  roof,  which  was  probably 
shaken  down  by  an  earthquake,  Steps 
are  visible  near  its  summit.  SomeGreek 
Letters,  graven  in  the  Rock,  have  led 
Antiquaries  to  conjecture  that  the  Athe- 
nians, made  prisoners  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
and  afterward  -liberated  for  repeating 
verses  from  Euripides,  were  confined 
here.  It  is  said  that  thre  decapitated 
Statue  of  Venus,  now  in  the  Sytacfusan 
Museum,  was  found  under  a  fig-tree  in 
or  near  this  Garden. 

Trophy  raised  in  honour  of  Marcel- 
lus.  Beyond  the  Walls  of  ancient  Syra- 
cusw,  opposite  to  the  Peninsula  of  Mag- 
nesi,  already  mentioned,  and|  not  far 
distant  from  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Site  of  the  Camp  of  Marcellus, 
are  remains  of  a  Column  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  that  great  and  amiable  Roman. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  considerably  in- 
jured by  the  earthquake  of  1542;  but 
still  displays  a  Base  twenfty-fbur  palmi 
square  and  siiteen  high,  on  which  is  a 
Fragment  of  a  Fluted  Colnmn,  tliei>e- 
destal,  perhaps,  of  his  Statue. 

Quarry  of  the  Philosophers,  Return- 
ing to  the  Site  of  the  ancient  Town,  we 
find  a  Quarry  called  that  of  the  Philoso- 
phers, because  supposed  to  have  been 
the  prison  in  which  Dionysius  confined 
the  Poet  Philoxenus  and  certain  Philo- 
«>phers,  for  having  omitted  to  praise 
bis  poetical  compositions.  The  ancient 
walls  on  the  left  of  this  Quarry  merit  no- 
tice ;  they  are  nine  feet  thick. 


Second  day.  Fort  Lahdaliu,  The 
ride  to  this  Fortress,  which  was  so  pe- 
culiarly strong  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  Citadel  of  ancient  Syra- 
cusiB,  presents  a  view  of  the  <;ourse  of 
the  Aqueduct,  thirty  miles  in  extent, 
and  already  mentioned  as  the  work  of 
Carthaginian  Slaves ;  it  likewise  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  ruined  Walls  of 
Tyche,  and  the  situation  of  the  ancient 
Gate  where  the  Athenian  General,  De- 
mosthenes, made  a  forcible  entry. 
The  ascent  to  Fort  Labdalus  passes 
through  a  portion  of  EpipoUB,  where, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  began  a 
Wall  erected  by  Dionysius  the  Elder  in 
twenty  days,  and  extending,  according 
to  some  opinions,  seven  miles;  a  cir- 
cumstance less  wonderful  than  it  ap- 
pears to  be ;  for  the  whole  surrounding 
coantry  is" a  stone  quarry,  and  therefore 
boilding-materials  abounded  in  all  di- 
rections. Six  thousand  masons  were 
employed  to  accomplish  this  work,  be- 
side two  hundred  peasants,  six  thousand 
oxen,  an  immense  number  of  stone- 
cutters, and  one  architect  assigned  to 
every  acre.  Some  of  the  stones  which 
composed  this  Wall  were  eighteen  feet 
long;  and  part  of  it  was  very  perfect  till 
thrown  down  by  Charles  v.,  at  the  pe- 
riod'when  he  fortified  Ortygia  and  dis- 
mantled Fort  Labdalus,  Between  the 
north-east  Angle  of  that  Fort  and  a  Line 
of  Walls  to  the  north,  is  a  Gateway,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  En- 
trances to  Epipoke,  and  not  improba- 
bly the  breach  by  which  Marcellus  en- 
tered. The  remnins  of  Fort  Ldbdalui 
are  still  sufficient  to  show  the  manner 
of  constructing  ancient  Grecian  For- 
tresses, and  likewise  to  prove  the  ve- 
semblanee  between  that  in  question 
and  those  erected  by  the  Pelasgl  near 
the  upper-road  from  Naples  to  Rome. 

On  the  western  side  of  Fori  LabiUh 
lu^,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Gate- 
way leading  to  a  Court  nearly  two  hun- 
dred EngHsh  feet  in  length,  and  nearly 
fifty  feet  in  breadth.  On  this  side  also 
may  be  traced  a  deep  Moat,  coniaining 
an  Entrance  to  a  Subterranean  Pas- 
sage which  passed  under  the  Portress, 
extended  to  Tyche,  and  likewise  served 
as  a  Sally-port  for  the  Garrison.  TUs 
Subterranean  Passage  is  nine  feet 
wide,  cut  through  solid  rocks,  and  loflv 
enough  toadmit  cavalry. Persons  ret ura- 
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iDg  hence  toward  Tyehe,  and  Tollowing 
the  course  of  the  Aqueduct,  may  dis- 
coTer  several  opeoings  iolo  this  Pas- 
sage, one  similar  to  which  may  be  seen 
at  Alatrium ,  in  the  Papal  Territories. 
On  the  northern  side  of  Fort  Labdalut 
are  remains  of  immense  Bulwarks,  and 
a  long  Line  of  Walls ;  and  within  the 
Fort  are  vestiges  of  a  Well,  for  the  use 
of  the  Garrison.  The  walls  of  Neapo- 
lis  and  Tyche  are  said  to  have  united 
at  the  south  side  of  jFor(  Labdalus,  on 
a  spot  where  Bybla  MiAor  is  a  con^i^ 
coons  objeot. 

Fgnte  Ciane  and  Biver  Anapu$, 
The  4nap^St&  deep  but  very  narrow 
stream,  has  two  branches,  one  of  them 
beingfed  by  the  Fonte  Ciane, which  posr 
sesses  a  capacious  and  profoucd  basin, 
supplied  by  pellucid  water.  Theineighr 
bouring  country  presents  a  pestiferous 
marsh.  Mrge  and  particularly  luxu- 
riant Papyri  crowd  the  banks  of  the 
Apanus,  especially  near  the  Fonte 
Ciane,  where  these  tufted  Rushes  are 
apparently  more  than  twelve  feet  high : 
they  have  square  and  smooth  green 
stems  without  joints,  and  their  tufts 
are  large  and  nearly  white.  Paper  has 
been  made  of  the  Syracusan  Papyri  by 
Signor  Politi  of  Syracuse;  who  was,  in 
1834,  the  bes^  Cicerone  to  Ji)e  met  with 
there.  Aquatic  birds  frequent  the ^Ino^ 
pus  in  considerable  numbers  j  and 
about  midsummer  its  banks  are  covered 
with  myriads  of  flies,  peculiar  it  is  said 
10  this  spot,  j^nd  having  four  dark-co- 
loured wings  and  a  black  body  tipped 
with  red  under  the  tail.  The  AnapuSf 
from  the  Fonte  Ciane  till  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Porttks  Jlifagnus,  where 
it  falls  into  the  sea,  is  so  narrow  that 
the  Papyri  often  touch  the  boats  as  they 
glide  up  and  down  the  river. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus*  Near 
the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
^fiapuf,and  not  far  from  what  is  called 
the  Site  of  the  Athenian  Camp,  stand 
two  gigantic  Columns  of  the  Grecian- 
Doric  Order^  channelled  to  within  a  few 

.  (>)  Two  days  being  snfficient  for  exam- 
ioing  the  remains  of  Syracusae,  Travellers 
should  not  linger  needlessly  in  this  pestife- 
rous climate :  otherriise  it  woald  be  worth 
while  to  visit  the  pretty  modern  Town  of 
Noto,  near  Syracuse,  the  Site  of  the  ancient 


feet  of  the  groand ;  and  these  Columns, 
with  some  fallen  fragments,  are  the  on* 
ly  remains  now  visible  of  a  once  mag- 
nificent Edifice  consecrated  to  Olym- 
pic Jove,  whose  statue  here  was  adorn- 
ed by  Hiero  II.,  a  Syracusan  Monarch 
famed  for  his  virtues,  with  a  mantle  of 
gold  wrought  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  but  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
prone  to  sacrilege,  possessed  himself  of 
it,  saying,  ^' The  Son  of  Saturn  had  a 
garment  too  heavy  for  summer  and  too 
cold  for  winter,  and  should  therefore 
be  provided  with  one  made  of  woollexi 
cloth,  fit  for  both  seasons."  The  Pr». 
lor,  Veres,  the  most  rapacious  of  the 
Roman  Governors  of  Sicily,  removed 
this  Statue  to  Rome;  from  which  period 
the  Temple  in  question  went  to  decay. 
Contiguous  to  these  Ruins  is  an  Oblong 
Reservoir,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  deep,  and  probably  an  ancient  Re- 
ceptacle for  purifying  water. (>) 

The  distance  from  Syracuse  to  Catania 
is  forty-two  miles  by  the  upper  road, 
but  considerably  less  going  the  latter 
part  of  the  way  by  the  sea-shore,  which 
'  is  usually  practicable  in  calmweather.(>) 

These  roads,  for  several  miles,  pursue 
the  same  course,  passing  the  supposed 
Tomb  of  Archimedes,  then  proceeding 
by  the  Scala  Grasca  within  view  of  the 
Trophy. of  Marcellus,  and  leaving  on  the 
right  Magnesi,  and  on  the  left  a  Wall 
of  ancient  ^masonry,  which  stands  on 
the  Site  of  what  is  called  the  Roman 
Camp. 

The  Castor-oil  plant  grows  in  large 
'quantities  at  the  sides  of  this  road, 
which,  in  1834,  was  for  three  miles  at 
least  carrozxahile.  Farther  on,  the 
road  presents  a  distant  prospect  of 
Mililli,  together  with  Augusta,  built  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  possessing  one  of  the 
best  Harbours  in  Sicily. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Mililli  was  once 
famous  for  Sugarrcanes,  which  were 
sedulously  cultivated  there,  during  the 
period  when  Sicily  was  compelled  to 
furnish  a  thousand  cwt.  of  sugar  annu- 

TowD,  nearer  still,  together  with  several 
Antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood. 

(«)  Going  by  the  lower  road,  and  setting 
out  from  Syracuse  the  moment  when  the 
Gates  are  opened,  it  is  practicable  to  reach 
Gataoi»in  good  time  the  same  day 
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ally  for  the  Knights  of  Malta:  and  in  the 
pretty  Village  of  Avola,  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  Syracuse,  Sugar  Plan- 
tations may  still  be  seen ;  but  they  are 
kept  op  chiefly  as  objects  of  curiosity 
and  pleasure;  the  superior  quality  of 
West  Indian  sugar  having  put  an  end  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane  in  81- 
-cily  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Sicilian 
sugar  is,  however,  very  sw^et,  and  the 
plant  which  produces  it  resembles  other 
canes,  except  that  it  is  less  lofty.  The 
name  given  to  this  cane  by  the  Sicilians 
seems  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  there- 
fore they  conclude  that  the  plant  is  in- 
digenous to  Sicily  :  but  bow  far  its  use 
was  known  to  the  Ancients  appears  un- 
certain. 

Between  Syracuse  and  Catania  Travel- 
lers us  ally  stop  to  give  their  mules  a 
short  bait  at  Casenuove,  a  Hamlet  con- 
taining nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  Inn, 
except  a  Stable.  Beyond  Casenuove 
Travellers  cross  the  Symethus,  now 
called  theCiarretta,  in  a  Pont-^olant, 
which,  though  small,  is  safe;  but  the 
operation  usually  consumes  half  an 
hour,  notwithstanding  the  narrowness 
of  the  river.  A  magnificent  view  of 
^tna  presents  itself  between  Casenuove 
and  the  Symethus,  beyond  which  a 
broad  bed  of  Lava,  produced  by  an 
Eruption  ofiElna  in  1669,  extends  to 
Catania. 

The  first  view  of  this  cily  and  its  Sara- 
cenic domes  Is  striking.  ^tna,with  its 
thickly  -  peopled  base,  towers  in  the 
back-ground,  and  props  the  clouds, 
while  running  out  in  a  line  before  the 
City,  and  beyond  the  present  Port,  is  a 
stream  of  black  Lava  of  1669^a  fearful 
sight— ffl  though  the  blocks  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  now  mouldering  into 
dust. 

Catania,  anciently  CatsDtna  ( town  of 
Mini),  was,  according  to  some  writers, 
founded  by. the  Cyclops,  and  one  of 
their  first-built  Cities.  Other  records 
say  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Chalcis,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
now  reported  to  contain  above  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  possesses  the ' 
only  regularly  established  University  in 
the  Island.    Catania  is,  moreover,  the 


See  of  a  Bishop,  whose  reTennes  are 
very  considerable,  owing  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  produce  of  the  snow  on  JEt- 
na ;  for  that  mountain  not  only  famishes 
Sicily  with  this  healthful  commodity, 
but  likewise  supplies  Malta  and  other 
places.  Frozen  snow  is, strictly  speak- 
ing, the  staff  of  life  in  Sicily,  both  of 
the  nobleman  and  the  peasant,  each  of 
whom  dreads  a  want  of  it  more  than 
a  famine.  Catania  was  severely  injured 
by  the  Eruption  of  1669,  and  almost 
destroyed  by  ihe  Earthquake  of  1693, 
when  great  part  ofits  inhabitants  were 
buried  under  the  rains  of  their  houses 
and  churches :  but  it  rose  again,  Pb<e- 
nix-like,  from  its  ashes,  so  much  in- 
creased in  beauty,  as  to  rival  if  not 
eclipse  every  other  city  of  the  Island, 
Palermo  excepted.  The  Cathedral  at 
Catania  was  originally  built  and  the  see 
founded  by  Ruggero  in  1193. 

The  existing  Cathedral  is,  in  point 
of  architecture,  the  most  chasie  and 
elegant  Church  Sicily  possesses.  In  its 
facade  are  Columns  of  Granite,  which 
once  ornamented  the  Scena  of  the 
largest  of  the  Greek  Theatres.  Its  Cu- 
pola is  a  fine  one;  and  the  interior  of 
the  Church  is  decorated  with  Frescos 
by  Corradino;  a  good  Painting  in  oil  of 
S.  Agata,  by  Paladino ;  Arabesques  and 
Bassi-rilievi  (which  decorate  the  doors 
of  the  Cross-aisle)  by  6agini;and  fine 
specimens  of  Lava  and  Alabaster  in  a 
Chapel  to  the  north  of  the  Choir;  one 
piece  of  the  red  Lava  in  this  Chapel  being 
equally  beautiful  with  rosso  antico, 
though  somewhat  paler.  (*)  The  Sa- 
cristy contains  a  Fresco  which  repre- 
sents the  awflil  Eruption  of  1669. 

The  University,  founded  in  1444,  by 
Alphonso,  at  that  period  Monarch  of 
Sicily,  contains  a  large  library  of  a  very 
valuable  description. 

The  Piazza  del  Duomo,  a  spacious 
Square,  is  ornamented  with  an  Obelisk 
of.  red  Egyptian  Granite,  displaying 
Hieroglyphics,  and  placed  on  the  back 
of  an  Elephant  sculptured  in  Laya. 
This  Obelisk  is  supposed  to  have  been 
madeby  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ca-  . 
tania,  in  imitation  of  4he  Obelisks  of 
Egypt.  The  Elephant  is  decidedly  a 
work  of  the  lowfer  ages. 


(>)  The  I^va  of  iEtna,  however,  gewrally  speaking,  is  neither  so  vartous  nor  so  beauurid 
as  that  of  Vesuvius. 
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The  Monastero  dei  Benedittini  es- 
|>ecially  attracts  notice^  on  account  or 
its  narrow  escape  from  destruction  by 
the  I^va  or  1669.     Such  an  escape 
seemed    miraculous;    Tor    the   Lava, 
after  approaching  within   five  yards 
of  one'  side  of  the  Monastery,  turned 
off  to  the  left;  while  on  another  side 
H  came  within   ten   yards,  and  then 
turned  the  corner  near  the  Church, 
leaving  that  untouched.    The  existing 
Garden  of  the  Monastery  is  situated 
upon  this  stream  v>f  Lava.  But  the  Earth- 
quake of  1693  compelled  the  Benedit- 
tini to  rebuild  their  Church,  together 
with  great  part  of  their  Monastery ,which 
they  did  cm  a  magnificent  scale ;  and 
the  present  Church  would  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Edifices  existing, 
but  for  the  abominable  white-wash  with 
which  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the 
two  Sicilies  have  defaced  their  public 
structares.    The  Choir  of  the  spacious 
Church  in  question  is  decorated  with 
fine  Carving    in   wood:  some  of  the 
Paintings  are  by  Cavallucci ;  the  organ 
is  excellent,  the  Organist  skilful,  the 
singing  fine,  and  the  whole  service  per- 
formed   with    dignity  and   devotion. 
The  Organ  has  seventy-four  stops,  one 
betni^  imitative  of  drums  and  cymbals; 
and  this  instrument,  which  is  considered 
as  a  capo-d^opera,  was  made  by  a  citizen 
of  Catania.    The  Monks  belonging  to 
this  Confraternity  are  Noblemen,  reput- 
ed to  be  so  kind  to  Fareigners  who 
visit  their  Church  as  to  select  choice 
music  for  their  gratification.    The  Be- 
nedittini in  question  possess  a  valuable 
Museum,  which,  except  it  be  at  their 
dinner  hour,  is  shown  to  persons  of  the 
male  sex.    It  is  said  to  contain  above 
three  liundred  ancient. Sicilian  Vases; 
one  of  thescv  having  a  black  ground 
with    red    figures,   displays  Etruscan 
Characters — a  collection  of  Penates  in 
terra  cotta  and  bronze  are  also  said  to 
be  found  here;  as  are  a  superb  Venus 
Anadyomene  in  bronze  — an  ancient 
circQlar  Lamp  for  twelve  lights— a  col- 
lection of  ancient  Sacrificial  and  family 
Utensils — a  Roman  Legionary  Eagle- 
upward  of  a  thousand  ancient  Medals  of 
Sicily,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Greece  pro- 
perly so  called — ^Shells— Petrifactions — 


and  I^va  from  JStna— two  Tables  of 
Petrified  Shells  polished— two  Tables ^f 
Ebony  and  Ivory,  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  Roman  History 
—a  Table  comprising  two  hnndred  va- 
rieties of  Marbles— and  likewise  several 
ancient  Sicilian  Tiles,  one  displaying 
the  Figure  of  a  Woman,  and  another 
that  of  a  Rabbit. 

The  Arches  of  the  ancient  and  now 
subterranean  Structures  at  Catania  are 
formed  with  Tiles  placed  alternately 
between  pieces  of  Lava ;  and  the  Tile 
marked  with  a  Rabbit,  or  a  Hare,  for  it 
is  difficult  in  pottery  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  was  probably  ma- 
nufactured at  Messina,  where  that  qua- 
druped was  previously  unknown;  and, 
in  consequence,  ancient  Messinian  Me- 
dals bore  the  stamp  of  a  hare,  or  a 
rabbit,  whichever  it  might  be. 
-  The  Mtueum  formed  many  years 
since  by  the  deceased  Principe  Ignazio 
Biscari,  an  amiable,  enlightened,  and 
patriotic  Nobleman,  deserves  notice. 
The  Court-yard  contains  a  small  ancient 
Obelisk  of  Granite,  charged  with  Hiero- 
glyphics like  that  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo— ancient  Band-mills  and  Sarco- 
phagi of  Lava— and  a  Pedestal  support- 
ing a  Vase  of  Lava,  also  ancient  and 
ornamented  with  Bassi-rillevi.  (0 

Among  the  collection  of  Bronzes  are 
a  >Vrestler— Adonis— a  drunken  Faun— 
Antinous— Julius  Ciesar  I— several  Sta- 
tues of  Venus— Mercury->A polio !  and  a 
small  Hercules.  The  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian, Etruscan,  and  Latin  Antiquities 
is  large,  and  one  of  the  Balances  has  a 
weight  representing  the  Figure  of  Rome. 
Here  likewise  are  ancient  Tools  used  by 
Mechanics  —  Sacrificial  Utensils  and 
dthers  used  in  PublicvBalhs— Kitchen 
Utensils --an  ancient  Ploughshare  — 
Bronze  Vases,  and  elegant  Lamps,  one 
of  which,  shaped  like  a  Scenic  Mask, 
may  be  divided  so  as  to  make  two. 
Among  the  collection  of  Statues  in 
Marble  is  a  Torso,  semi-colossal,  and 
found  in  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Forum  of  Catania.  Accord- 
ing to  Riedesel,  the  Statue  represented 
Bacchus,  and  is  executed  in  the  very 
finest  style  of  Grecian  sculpture.  This 
Museum  likewise  contains  a  Cornice, 


(«}  Ancient  Bassi-rilievi  of  Lava  were  not  uncommon  fit  Catania;  several  of  them  hwlti^ 

been  found  there,  in  the  andent  Baths.  .  ""       . 
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and  a  Capital  of  one  of  the  columns 
of  the  ancient  Theatre  eicavated  by 
Prince  Biscari-~a  Statue  of  Hercules, 
found  in  ancient  Catania,  with  one  leg 
wanting,  which  has  been  iil-restored— a 
fine  Pedestal— Busts  of  Jove  and  Cara- 
cal la —Two  Statues  of  Venus  — Scipio, 
with  a  Scar  on  the  head— Julius  Cssar 
—Adrian,  in  the  character  of  Mars— the 
Statue  of  a  Muse,  found  in  the  ancient 
Theatre,  and  beautifully  draped— and 
r.eres,  supposed  to  represent  Livia. 

Among  the  Bassi-rilievi  is  a  beautiful 
Female  Figure  seated  on  one  side  of  an 
Altar,  and  a  graceful  manly  Figure  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  his  hand  extend- 
ed, as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  adjuration; 
and  behind  the  altar  is  a  third  Figure 
witnessing  the  scene.  Another  Basso- 
rilievo  represents  the  Head  of  Medusa : 
and  beside  the  foregoing  Antiquities  is 
an  excellent  satire  upon  drunkenness, 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  Silenus  covered 
with  fur  and  metamorphosed  into  a 
wild  beast.  Here  likewise  are  a  collec- 
tion of  Penates— a  Cabinetof  old  Sicilian 
Costumes— eight  thousand  Medals,  Ro- 
man, Sicilian,  and  Greek,  four  hundred 
of  which  are  gold;  and  this  collection 
comprises,  according  to  report,'  the 
whole  series  of  Consular  and  also  of  Im- 
perial Roman  Medals.  Ancient  and  va- 
luable Medals  are  frequently  found  in 
Sicily;  and  several  of  them  record  the 
filial  piety  of  Anapius  and  Amphiiromus, 
natives  ofCatania,  who,  as  already  men- 
tioned, saved  their  Parents  from  death 
during  an  Eruption  of  iBtna.  But  to 
return  to  the  Bi scar i  Museum.  Here  are 
two  exquisite  Lachrymatories  of  ancient 
Coloured  Glass— Armour,  and  curious 
Musquetry-^Sbells— Specimens  of  Sici- 
lian Marbles-^Jitna  and  Lipari  Lava, 
together  with  above  four  hundred  an- 
cient Sicilian  Vases  of  pottery,  found  in 
and  near  Catania:  one  of  them  is  highly 
prized  for  having  a  white  ground,  not 
often  met  with;  and  another  exhibits 
four  horses  harnessed  to  a  war-chdriot. 

Catania  is  regularly  and  handsomely 
built;  its  Streets  are  extensive,  straight, 
wide,  and  paved  with  iGtna  Lava:  nature 
had  not  given  it  a  good  Port,  but  ^tna 
fully  supplied  this  deficiency,  by  form- 
inga  Mole  beyond  the  power  of  Man  to 
have  constructed.  The  Lava  of  1669, 
however,  destroyed  this  Mole,  and  half- 
buried  the  Fortress  near  .it,  so  that 


the  Harbour  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 

There  are  two  Hotels  at  Catania,  one 
of  which.  The  Crown,  kept  \>j  Signor 
Abbate,  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
person,  is  universally  commended  by 
Travellers  of  all  nations.  Signor  Abbate 
was,  for  several  years,the  Capo  Cicerone 
of  i£tna,  and  a  most  excellent  Guide. 
He  no  longer  attends  the  generality  of 
persons  to  the  summit  of  that  Volcano; 
but  recommends  as  Guides,  in  his  stead. 
Maestro  Antonio — Antonio  Mazzaglia— 
Salvatore  Carbonaro — and  Vincenzo 
Carbonaro.  The  other  Hotel  is  called 
La  Loeanda  delV  EUfante,  and  was 
kept,  in  1834,  by  the  Widow  Pugiisi, 
who  did  her  best  to  oblige* Travellers. 
The  bread,  wine,  fruit,  kitchen-vegeta- 
bles, and  butchers*  meat,  at  Catania,  are 
good;  the  fish  is  excellent;  the  water 
not  good;  and  the  Bybla  honey  deli- 
cious. The  Silk-Manufactory  here  is  the 
largest  and  best  in  Sicily;  and  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Amber,  Jet,  and  the  Lava  of 
JBtna,  may  be  purchased  in  this  City. 

So  often,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  has  the  fate  of  Herculaneam  and 
Pompeii  been  shared  by  Catania,  owing 
to  the  formidable  Volcano,  which  has 
repeatedly  covered  the  Town  and   its 
vicinity  with  Lava,   black   sand,  and 
cinders,  that  it  is  difficult  either  to  rorm 
an  idea,  or  give  any  account  of  its  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  Edifices,  which 
are  all  more  or  less  entombed,   Prioce 
Biscari,  however,  partially  disinterred 
some  of  them,  and   penetrated  into 
others,  without  being  able  to  open  Ihem 
to  the  light  of  day.  But  what  particularly 
endeared  him  to  bis  fellow- citizens  was 
an  Excavation  which  restored  to  tbem 
a  Spring  of  excellent  Water,  buried  by 
the  Lava  of  1669.  Previous    to  that 
period  the  Castle  of  Catania  stood,  as 
already  mentioned,  near  the  Mole,  which 
was  contiguous  to  the  ancient  Wall  of 
the  Town.  This  Wall  and  Castle  had  at 
their  base  a  delicious  Spring  and  Stream 
of  Water :  but  the  Lava  of  1669,  which 
roiled    from  the   Monti-Rossi   in    the 
lowest  Region  of  iEtna  to  this  poiDt, 
accumulated  till  it  became  near  sixty 
feet   high,  burying  the  wall    of   th« 
Town,  filling  up  the  sea  to  a  vast  ex- 
lent,  and  destroying  the  Mole.  The  Lava 
had,  however,  left,  near  the  half-en- 
tombed Castle,  a  small  aperture,  which 
enabled  Prince   Biscari  to    ascertain 
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where  the  wall  of  the  Town  was  situ- 
ated; and,  in  consequence,  he  made  an 
Excavation,  and  recovered  for  his  com- 
patriots their  regretted  Spring  of  water; 
to  which  Travellers  are  now  conducted 
down  by  a  Flight  of  sixty-three  Steps  in 
the  midst  of  solid  Lava.  This  Spring  is 
perfectly  translucent. 

The  ancient  Greek  Theatres  (over 
which  modern  edifices  are  now  erected) 
appear,  from  Excavations  made  by 
Prince  Biscari,  to  have  stood  on  the  side 
of  a  hill;  and  the  present  entrance  to 
them  is  by  ancient  Steps  leading  down 
into  one  of  the  Avenues  belonging  to 
the  large  Theatre,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  thirty-three  thousand 
spectators.  To  the  right  of  this  Avenue 
are  other  ancient  Steps  leading  to  the 
OdeoiB,  which  was  only  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  in  diameter;  a  pve> 
sunptive  proof  that  the  Sicilians  of 
former  days  were  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, partial  to  harmonic  sounds,  ^41 
the  Avenues  to  these  Structures  display 
remains  of  Aqueducts.  Both  Theatres 
are  composed  of  iBtna  Lava;  but  most 
of  their  decorations  were,  during  the 
dark  ages,  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  Ig- 
norance; and  even  the  form  of  the 
large  Theatre  cannot  be  accurately 
traced,  so  as  to  prove  whether  it  was 
strictly  semi-circular,  or  more  like  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  Three  of  its 
Corridor s/together  with  Seven  Rows  of 
Seats,  have  been  excavated ;  and  enough 
of  the  Front-wall  of  the  Scena  remains 
to  show  the  Three  Entrances  for  the 
Actors.  We  are  told  that  this  Theatre 
existed  during  the  second  attack  of  the 
Athenians  upon  the  Syracusans;  and 
that  Alcibiades,  the  Atlienian  General, 
pronounced  an  oration  in  this  Theatre : 
—  and  perhaps,  during  the  dramatic 
exhibitions  here,  or  in  the  Odeum, 
Tisias,  surnamed  Stersichorus,  who  re- 
sided and  died  at  Catania,  might  have 
taught  Choruses  to  become  stationary, 
and  chant,  accompanied  by  music.(«) 
The  third  Corridor  of  the  large  Theatre 
seems  to  have  been  furnished  with 
boxes  for  Female  Spectators,  and  an 
external  Portico  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Edifice. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  Porta  di 
Act,  likewise  called  Porta  Stersicorea, 


from  the  Tomb  of  Stersichorus  having 
been  placed  here,  are  Subterranean 
Remains  of  an  immense  Amphitheatre, 
erected  by  the  Roman  Colony  Augustus 
established  at  Catania.  But  when  gla- 
diatorial shows  were  abolished,  this 
colossean  Edifice  was  neglected,  and  at 
length  became  a  mass  of  ruins;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  people  or 
Catania  asked  permission  of  the  Em- 
peror, Theodosius,  to  use  some  of  the 
materials  for  repairing  their  Walls;  the 
permission  was  given,  and  likewise  pro- 
fited by  in  other  instances. 

The  form  of  this  Edifice  was  oval,  and 
its  circomference  Is  reputed  to  have 
been  a  thouaand  feet :  several  parts  of 
its  Corridors  have  been  excavated,  and 
the  lowest  Corridor  contains  Dens  for 
Wild  Beasts.  On  the  western  side  are 
large  Channels  to  convey  water,  which 
might  probably  have  been  let  into  the 
Arena  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
naval  combats  there. 

Behiad  the  Monastere  de'  Benediltini, 
in  the  midst  of  Lava,  are  several  Arches 
of  a  magnifk&nt  Aqueduct,  which 
brought  water  to  <^atania  from  Licodia, 
sixteen  miles  distant.  This,  too,  is  a 
Roman  work. 

The  ancibnt  Baths  under  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  were  excavated  by  Prince 
Biscari,  merit  notice,  although  part  of 
them,  the  Vapour  Baths,  have  been  re- 
entombed.  In  the  latter  the  Waiting- 
room  and  Furnaces  still  exist;  and  Balls 
of  Lava,  found  near  these  Furnaces, 
have  led  to  a  belief  that  the  Balls  were 
made  red-hot,  and  then  used  for  keep- 
ing up  the  heat  of  the  fires.  The  extent 
of  this  subterranean  Edifice  appears  to 
have  been  very  considerable. 

The  Convento  de*  P.  P,  Carmelitani 
contains  a  Structure  which  evidently 
wasai»  ancient  Laconicum,  Its  form  is 
octagonal ;  its  diameter  thirty-three 
fleet;  and  it  has  a  hemispherical  Cupo- 
la: the  style  of  the  Building  and  the 
Inscriptions  ar^  Roman. 

The  Garden  of  the  P.  P.  Cappuccini 
contains  a  well-preserved  Circular 
Ancient  Tomb,  together  with  itutns  of 
a  Sepulchre  in  a  pyramidieal  shape, 
small,  but  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  Egypt. 

Toward  the  northern  part  of  the  mo- 


(0  Stersicfaoms  died  during  the  fifty-sixth  Olympiad. 
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dern  City,  near  the  Bastiooe  degV  Id- 
fetti,  are  remains  of  a  large  Structure 
of  excellent  Greek  masoury,  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Ceres,  to  ^bich  females  only  were  al- 
lowed access,  and  whence  a  peculiarly 
fine  Statue  of  the  goddess  was  stolen  by 
the  insatiable  Yerres. 

Westward,  beyond  the  Walls  of  the 
City,  are  a  considerable  number  of  an- 
cient Tombs.  At  the  Cbiesa  della  Mecca 
is  a  well-preserved  Columharium  fund 
another  Burial-place  of  the  same  de^ 
scription  may  be  found  in  the  Garden 
belonging  to  the  Minoriti. 

In  April  1834,  when  the  Author  oC 
this  Work  visited  Catania,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
^tna,  so  immensely  deep  was  the  snow 
which  covered  its  sides;  but,  neverthe- 
less. Travellers  found  no  diTficulty  in 
going,  either  on  a  Mule,  or  in  a  Letti- 
ga,  to  Nicolosi,  a  Yillage  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Catania,  and  situated  in 
the  lowermost  Region  of  iEtna.  The 
Path  to  Nicolosi  is  a  gentle  and  safe 
ascent;  and  amidst  deluges  of  volcanic 
sand,  cinders,  and  Lava,  this  ride  dis- 
plays fields  of  grain,  vineyards,  fruit- 
trees  of  almost  every  description,  among 
which  are  the  mulberry  and  date-bear- 
ing  palm;  and  here  likewise,  gigantic  in 
their  species  as  the  Mountain  which 
gives  them  birth,  are  the  usual  fences 
of  Sicily,  the  aloe  and  the  Indian  Fig.(<; 
The  Inn  at  Nicolosi  contains  one  large 
room,  where  four  or  five  beds,  not  of  the 
best  description,  are  placed  in  recesses: 
but  it  neither  affords  eatables  nor  any 
other  accommodations  for  Travellers. 

Signor  Mario  Gemellaro,  who  has  re- 
sided many  years  in  this  YiUage,  and 
devoted  bis  leisure  hours  to  the  eiami- 
nation  of  ^tna,  is  a  person  of  science, 
and  moreover  eitremely  kind  in  giving 
aid  and  information  to  Travellers;  and 
as  it  seems,  from  his  report  combined 
with  the  testimony  of  former  ages,  that 
the  Eruptions  of  jSitna  have  usually 
taken  place  in  its  lower  Regions,  Tra- 
vellers who  are  impeded  by  snow  from 
visiting  the  upper  parts  of  the  Mountain 

(')  The  aloe  and  the  Indian  fig  not  only 
form  all  the  fences  of  Sicily,  but  are  so  large 
that  the  stem  of  the  latter  is  in  girth  nearly 
the  size  of  a  small  forest  tree,  as  likewise  is 
the  stalk  which  bears  the  flowers  of  the 
aloe. 


would  find  themselves  repaid  for  the 
trouble  of  making  a  tour  round  its 
Base,  and  thereby  seeing  the  various 
sheets  of  Lava  which  have,  at  different 
periods,  issued  from' the  sides  of  this 
gigantic  Yolcano.(>) 

An  ascent  to  the  heights  of  ^Etna  is 
unprofitable,  and  seldom  practicable 
unless  the  weather  be  warm,  serene, 
and  settled.    Persons  who  resolve  to 
attempt   this   ascent   should   provide 
themselves  with  strong  thick-soled  half- 
boots  (those  lined  with  for  are  the  most 
comfortable),  gloves  lined  with  fur,  or 
made  of  the  beard  of  the  Pinna  Marina, 
stockings  made  of  the  same  material, 
or  tlTick  worsted,  and  travelling-caps 
lined  with  fur.    Thick  veils  are  likewise 
exceedingly  useful  to  guard  the  eyes, 
and  prevent  the   sulpbnreous  clouds 
which  frequently  roll  down  JStna  from 
affecting  the  breath.    Light  but  very 
warm  pelisses,  or  great  coats,  are  also 
needful;  and  Sicilian  travelling-cloaks 
with  hoods,  the  whole  made  of  leather, 
are  particularly  convenient,  as  they  ex- 
clude rain.     A   strong  Walking-stick, 
with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end,  is  like- 
wise a  great  convenience  between  the 
Casa  degV  Inglesi  and  the  summit  of 
the  Mountain.    Mattresses  and  Pillows, 
warm   Coverlids,   a    Tinder-box   and 
Matches,  Lamp-oil,  a  Lantern  contain- 
ing a  Lamp,  Water,  and  a  block-tin 
Kettle  for  healing  it,  Carbonella,  Char- 
coal, an.iron  Saucepan  and  Cover, filled 
with  strong  Soup  in  jelly.  Coffee,  Sugar, 
Spice,  Wine  powerful  enough   to    be 
mixed  with  boiling  water,  and  Ruai,  or 
Brandy,  for  the  Guides,  are  necessary 
appendages  to  this  expedition.  Trayet- 
lers,  however,  should  on  no  considera- 
tion follow  the  example  of  their  Guides, 
by  drinking  spirits  to  fortify  themselves 
against  the  intense  cold  in  the  upper- 
most Region  of  iEtna ;  as  the  purpose 
would  not  be  answered,  and    serions 
illness  might  probably  ensue.    Travel- 
lers who  indulge  themselvesj>y  sleeping 
on  the  Mountain,  either  at  the  Casa 
della  Neve,  or  the  Casa  degV  Ingtesi, 
should  take  especial  care,  while  they 

(>)  Signor  Abbate  told  the  Author  'of  this 
Work  that  he  witnessed,  at  Catania,  some 
few  years  since,  an  £ruptton  of  water, 
whKh  issued  from  Monte  Rosso  and  deluged 
the  Town* 
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fleep,  to  have  their  fires  composed  of 
CarboDella  unaided  by  Charcoal.  The 
Peasants  of  iBtna  are  celebrated  for 
being  robust,  intrepid,  civil,  and  ho- 
nest; and  in  case  of  danger  the  Moles 
and  Guides  of  Catania  are  less  trust- 
worthy than  those  ofNicolosi;  conse- 
quently Travellers  often  prefer  the  lat^ 
ter  from  Nieolosi  onward. 

^tna  rises  more  than  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sicilian 
sea.  (<)  Pindar  mentions  it  as  an  active 
Volcano:  Homer  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  his  descriptions  of  coun- 
tries are,  even  now,  geographically 
true,  his  silence  may  be  considered  as 
strong  presumptive  proof  that  this  Vol- 
cano was  not  active  in  bis  days.  PlaU>*s 
first  visit  to  Sicily  originated  fnm  a 
wish  to  examine  the  Crater  of  ^tna; 
and  Adrian  ascended  the  Cone  to  con- 
template the  rising  sun  from  Us  sum-' 
mit.  The  base  of  the  mountain,. cdhi- 
puted  to  be  above  forty  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, is  fhll  of  conical  hills;  and 
this  first  Region  likewise  displays,in  all 
directions.  Towns,  Villages,  Gardens, 
Vineyards,  Fields  of  Flax  and  Bemp, 
with  abundance  of  Fruil-trees.  The  se- 
cond Region,  called  Bosco  dt  Patemo, 
is  clothed  with  Ilexes,  and  toward  the 
north  with  Pines.  The  soil  here,  being 
Lava  converted  by  time  into  rich  ve- 
getable earth,  yields  aromatic  herbs 
and  flowers  of  various  descriptions, 
mingled  with  fern :  but  beyond  the 
Gtotta  d$lle  Capre^/ormerly  used  as  a 
shelter  for  Travellers,  the  trees  become 
fewer  in  number,  deformed,  and  dwarf- 
ish; till  at  length  they  degenerate  into 
mere  shrubs,  and  are  lost  amidst  vol- 
canic sand.  Here  commences  the  third 
Region,  consisting  of  Si^orin,  Ashes, 
and  Snow,  and  leading  to  a  Platform,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  Crater.  The 
ascent  to  this  Plafform  presents  no  dif- 
ficulty with  respect  to  its  steepness; 
but  tbe  excessive  coldness  of  the  air  on 
so  elevated  a  spot,  and  the  gusts  of 
wind  and  clouds  of  sulphur  which 
sometimes  assail  Travellers,  are  dis- 
tressingy  and,  if  not  promptly  goartjed 
agaiast,  dangerous.  There  are  now 
two  Refuges^  or  Resting-places  for  Tra- 

(<)  According  toFerraro,  it  is  ten  thousand 
•oe  haodred  and  ninety- eight  Paris  feet 
above  tbe  level  of  the  sea;  and,  according  to 


vellers  on  iBtna,  the  Cata  delld  Net^e, 
consisting  of  one  room  only,  about 
thirty  feet  long,  and  originally  built  to 
shelter  Peasants  employed  in  collecting 
snow,  and  the  Casa  degl  inglesi,  con- 
sisting of  three  rooms,  a  small  kitchen, 
and  a  stable  for  Mules,  and  executed  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  Forbes,  and  other 
British  Officers,  quartered  in  Messina, 
A.n.  1810.  The  Key  of  the  Casa  degl* 
Inglesi  is  kept  at  Nieolosi,  by  Signer 
Mario  Gemellara ;  and  Travellers  should 
call  for  it  on  their  way  to  the  summit 
of  Atna.  It  is  advisable  for  Persons 
who  undertake  this,  in  some  respects, 
perilous  journey,  to  put  on  a  part  of 
their  extra-clothing  when  they  arrive  at 
the  first  Refuge ;  and  it  is  likewise  ad 
visable  to  have  other  wrappers  carried 
by  the  Guides,  to  be  worn  by  Travellers 
on  their  arrival  at  the  Crater,  where  the 
cold;  generally  speaking,  is  almost  in- 
supportable. On  the  summit  of  the 
Cone  of  ^tna,  six  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  this  Crater,  which  continually 
ejects  sulphureous  smoke,  black  sand, 
cinders,  pumice  stones,  and  ashes;  its 
form  may  be  called  circular,  though  in 
some  places  it  by  no  means  describes  a 
regular  circle. 

The  great  object  on  visiting  the 
Heights .ofjetna  is  to  see,  from  its  sum- 
mit, the  rising  of  the  Sun,  which  ascends 
from  behind  the  Calabrian  Mountains 
of  the  Apennine,  gilding  all  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily^  and  the  sea  which  sepa- 
rates Jhat  Island  from  Calabria.  The 
Gulf  if  Tarento  may  be  distinguished 
from  this  giddying eminence;  as  may 
Catania,  Augusta,  and  Siracusa  on  the 
right,  Taormina,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Messina  on  the  left;  while  the  divers 
Eruptions  of  ^tna,  the  woods,  plains, 
towns,  and  hamlets  of  Sicily,  together 
with  the  Lake  of  Lentini,  present  them- 
selves at  the  Traveller's  feet.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  the  road  to  Palermo, 
the  Coast  between  that  Capital  andMes«- 
slna,  and  the  Sleilian  Mountains,  partly 
cultivated,  partly  clothed  with  wood, 
and  partly  barren :  added  to  which  is 
the  Pyramidical  Shadow  cast  by  iEtna 
over  Sicily. 

To  the  east  of  the  path  which  descends 

English  measurement,  ten  thousand  and 
thirty-two  feet  above  the  same  level. 

58. 
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from  the  Crater  are  Rnins,  called  La 
Torre  del  Filosofo,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Altar,  or  ^dicula,  raised 
Dy  the  Romans  (when  they  possessed  Si- 
cily) to  jElnean  Jove.  Diodorus  says» 
there  were  in  the  Island  several  Altars 
thus  dedicated;  but  as  the  Torre  del 
Filosofo  is  circular  in  form,  and  com- 
posed of  masonry,  some  Writers  con- 
jecture that  it  was  a  Watch-tower 
erected  by  the  Normans. 

An  English  Gentleman  and  his  Wife, 
who  ascended  to  the  Crater  of  iEtna,  at 
Midsummer,  1826,  under  the  direction 
of  Yincenzo  Carbonaro,  a  judicious 
Guide,  give  the  following  report  of  their 
journey. 

**  The  weather  being  favourable,  and 
the  Mountain  clear,  we  set  out  at  half 
past  eightin  the  morning  from  Catania, 
where  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was 
71°;  and  soon  leaving  the  new  road, 
which  leads  to  Messina,  reached  an  im- 
mense sheet  of  Lava,  commonly  called 
the  Port  of  Ulysset,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  that  described  by  Homer  as" 
**  commodious;''  but  jEtna  has  so  com- 
pletely filled  its  Site  with  Uva  that  this 
Port  cannot  easily  be  traced.  From 
Catania  to  Nicolosi  the  country  is  co- 
vered with  small  villages,  well-cuUivated 
farms,  and  a  profusion  of  fruit;  and  in 
sight  of  Nicolosi  is  a  smaH  Crater  of  an 
inconsiderable  depth  near  the  road. 
We' reached  Nicolosi  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  and  at  ten  minutes  after  twelve 
mounted  fresh  Mules,  and  took  two 
Muleteers,  besides  Yincenzo  Carbonaro, 
and  another  Guide.  We  then  travelled 
over  a  plain  of  fine  sand,  having  on  our 
left  Monte  Rosso,  whence  issued  the 
destructive  torrent  of  Lava  which,  io 
1669,  overwhelmed  Catania. 

**  Clouds  now  began  to  form  on  the 
summit  of  JStna,  and  thunder  re- 
sounded like  cannon ;  but,  nevertheless, 
our  Guides  said  the  weather  would 
prove  favourable. 

"  After  crossing  a  patch  of  Lava,  we 
reached  the  BoscOf  or  Woody  Region, 
which  resembles  a  park ;  and  here  we 
beard  the  cuckoo,  and  saw  May  in  full 
blossom:  but,  owing  to  various  torrents 
of  Lava,  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  zig- 
zag path,  in  some  places  unpleasant. 
The  Bosco  consists  chiefly  of  stunted 
Ilexes,  and  as  we  ascended  through  it 
the  thunder    continued,  though    the 


clouds  did  not  conceal  the  summit  of 
Monte  Agnola.    We  now  perceived  a 
sensible  difference  in  temperature;  and 
before  our  arrival  at  the  first  Refuge  the 
thermometer  fell  to  66o.    This  Refuge, 
seven  miles  from  Nicolosi,  and  called 
the  Casa  delta  Neve,we  reached  at  a 
quarter  before  two.    The  Hut  has  no 
door,  and  several  of  the  tiles  have  been 
blown  off  its  roof:  but  placing  our  mat- 
tresses in  the  dryest  part  of  the  wet 
pavement,  and  nailing  a  coverlid  over 
the  doorway,  we  dined  and  went  to  bed. 
The  Guides  and  Muleteers  slept  round 
an  immense  fire  on  the  outside  of  the 
Hut :  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  got 
up,  took  coffee  and  bread,  and  put  on 
warm  clothing.    The  clouds  had  dis- 
persed; the  stars  shone  brightly;  and 
the  Guides  said  we  should  have  a  fine 
«8cent,  especially  as  the  wind  (the  thing 
of  all  others  they  fear  most)  had  sqIk 
sided.    At  half  past  eleven,  when  the 
moon  rose,  we  set  oat,  leaving  our  mat- 
tresses, etc.,  in  the  care  of  a  Lad  be- 
longing to  our  Guides-;  and  before  quit- 
ting the  Bosco  we  passed  the  Grotta 
deUe  Capre,  a  small  Cavern  formed  by 
Lava.    On  quitting  the  Bosco  we  fouud 
the  degree  of  cold  increase ;  the  ascent 
likewise  became  sjteeper,  and  a  slight 
wind  arose.    Here  the  moon,  reflected 
in  the  Beviere  diLentini,  was  a  beautiful 
object.    Previous  to  reaching  the  snow 
the  ascent  became  much  steeper,  the 
cold  augmented,  and  one  of  our  party 
lost  for  a  short  time  the  use  of  a  finger* 
On  reaching  the  snow  we  found  it  bard 
and  very  slippery,  insomuch  that  the 
Mules  could  scarcely  keep  upon  tfaeir 
legs:  however,  we  arrived  without  any 
accident  at   the  Casa   degl'  Inglesi 
(during  summer  the  usual  sleeping-place 
on  Mind)  about  a  quarter  past  two  in 
the  morning.    The  distance  from  the 
Casa  delta  Neve  to  this  second  Refuge 
is  eight  miles.    We  found  its  floors  co- 
vered with  ice,  and  its  chairs  and  table 
wet  with  drippings  from  the  roof,  the 
necessary  repairs  of  which  had,  daring 
the  previous  winter,  been  neglected. 

'/  Having  made  a  fire,  and  boiled  some 
snow,  we  took  hot  soup  and  warm  wine 
and  water;  after  which,  leaving  the 
Mules  in  the  Refuge,  we  proceeded  at 
three  o'clock  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
our  Guides,  who  told  us  the  walk  to  ihe 
Crater  would  occupy  aboot  an  hour ; 
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adding,  Ibat  it  is  always  advisable  to 
allow  an  bour  and  a  half,  in  order  to 
arrive  in  time  to  see  the  Sun  rise.  Be- 
tween the  Casa  degV  Inglesi  and  the 
Base  of  the  Gone  we  crossed  a  consider- 
able tract  of  frozen  Snow  and  Lava, 
finding  the  walk  over  the  former  not 
unpleasant,  but,  owing  to  want  of  day- 
light, it  was  very  troublesome  to  cro3S 
the  Lava. 

"  On  approaching  the  summit  of  the 
Cone,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  cloud  of 
sulphur,  and  were  ordered,  by  the 
6uides,to  movequickly  to  thewestward; 
by  doing  s^hich  we  soon  got  relieved 
from  this  smoke,  so  dense,  that  for  the 
moment,  it  nearly  blinded  us. 

'*The  Edge  of  the  Cone  ofi£tna  is  much 
wider  than  that  of  Vesuvius,  less  sandy, 
and  the  path  round  it  \i  perfectly  safe  to 
walk  upon.  The  ascent  likewise,  though 
longer,  is  preferable  to  that  of  Vesu- 
vius, being  firmer,  and  abounding  with 
large  steadily-fiied  stones,  which  afford 
good  footing.  We  found  the  Lava  at 
the  Edge  of  the  Cone  considerably  heat- 
ed by  its  numerous  vapour-apertures, 
but,  nevertheless,  we  could  not  keep 
ourselves  tolerably  warm.  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  however,  a  gleam  of  light 
over  Calabria  announced  a  brilliant 
sunrise  :aud  although  the  glorious  orb 
of  Day  was  partially  concealed  by 
clouds,  their  tinis  increased  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  Other  clouds,  floating  on 
the  sea,  resembled  wool,  and  almost  hid 
the  tops  of  volcano  and  Lipari;  but 
these  Clauds  soon  dispersed ;  and  we 
then  saw  Stromboli,  and  the  other 
neighbouring  Islands,  distinctly.  Our 
view  over  the  circuit  of  Sicily  was  mag- 
nificent. Every  mountain  we  looked 
upon  seemed  to  have  shrunk  to  a  hil- 
lock; but  Melazzo,  Castro  Giovanni,  the 
Beviere  di  Lentini,  Augusta,  and  Sy- 
racuse, were  tery  conspicuous  objects. 
A  most  curions  and  singular  sight  was 
the  Shadow  of  the  Gone  of  ^tna,  in  thie 
shape  of  a  Pyramid,  formed  apparently 
at  a  distance  over  the  south  side  of  Si- 
cily. As  the  Sun  rose.  Ibis  Pyramid  de- 
creased in  height.  The  thermometer 
before  sunrise  fell  to  30ow  When  tbe 
wind  cleared  awa])Fthe  vapours,  we  occa^ 

(>)  Flear  the  summit  of  ^na  is  a  sheet  of 
Lava,  underwhich  lies  a  shuet  of  asbes,  and, 
under  the  ashes,  a  very  thick  sheet  of  fresen 
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sionally  saw  down  the  Crater  of  uGtna, 
which  in  some  places  is  not  precipitous. 
To  walk  round  it  occupies  about  ai^ 
hour :  but  it  has  none  of  the  grandeur 
displayed  by  the  Crater  of  Vesuvius, 
which  is  nearly  twice  its  size  with  re- 
spect to  circumference.  We  quitted  this 
stupendous  scene  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret; and,  passing  once  more  through 
sulphur-vapours,  commenced  our  de- 
scent at  a  steady  walking  pace.  The 
loftiness  of  the  Cone  was  now  strikingly 
apparent;  and  we  felt  surprised  to  see 
how  high  we  had  ascended. (>)  After 
taking  refreshments  at  the  Casa  degV 
Inglesi,  we  remounted  our  Mules. 
Hence,  the  descent  was  rapid:  Snow 
nearly  covered  the  Piano  del  Lago; 
and  passing  Montaguista,  we  went  close 
to  piles  of  Lava,  and  had  the  steepest 
part  of  iBtna  to  descend. 
'*  Kevertiieless,about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing we  reached  the  Bosco,  took  off  our 
extra-clothing  at  the  Casa  tUlla  JVeve, 
and  arrived  by  ten  o^clock  at  Nicolosi, 
where,  not  having  been  eipected  till  a 
much  later  hour,  we  were  detained 
some  time  in  changing  the  Mules. 
During  our  descent  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  the  numerous  Craters  which 
presented  themselves  to  view;  but  pro- 
ceeding rapidly,wilhout  diverging  from 
our  course  duly  io  eiamine  these  Cra- 
ters, we  reached  Catania  at  a  quarter 
before  one :  and  Abbate  declared  ours 
was  the  quickest  return  he  knew  of. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  Cata- 
nia, about  an  hour  after  our  arrival, 
was  77o," 

The  above  account  is  so  accurately 
given,  and  the  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  injury  from  cold  were  so  judi* 
cious,  that  nothing  need  be  added  to  it 
except  this:— On  returning  to  Nicolosi, 
every  Lady  would  do  well  to  take  a 
Lettiga  from  that  Village  to  Catania. 

The  Casadegl'  Inglesi,  in  1834,  was 
reported  to  be  weather-tight;  but  in 
1826,  the  snow  which,  owing  to  the 
roof  being  out  of  repair,  had  penetrat- 
ed into  the  Refuge,  rendered  It,  even  at 
Midsummer,  so  wet  that  to  sleep  in  it 
would  have  been  dangerous.  LordForbes 
and  his  Brother  Officers,  who,  in  the 

snow.  This  remarkable  spot  is  seldom  shown 
to  Travellers,  unless  it  be  enquired  for. 
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geDuine  spirit  of  philanthropy,  ereeted 
this  Refuge  for  the  use  of  Travellers, 
were  not  properly  seconded  by  the  per- 
sons in  whose  management  they  con- 
fided. 

A  party  of  English  Gentlemen,  who 
ascended  to  the  Crater  of  ifitna  dur- 
ing the  end  of  November,  1824,  gave 
the  following  account  of  their  jour- 
ney: — 

"  Being  advised  by  Abbate  to  sleep  at 
the  Ctisa  della  Neve,  we  did  not  set  out 
from  Catania  till  eleven  in  the  morning. 
The  conical  hills  in  the  first  Region  of 
Mina.  appear  to  be  formed  by  ashes, 
atones,  etc*  whi«h  the  earth  ejects  at 
the  point  where  it  opens  to  discharge 
Lava;  and  after  a  certain  length  of  time 
curious  crystals  are  found  in  these  hills. 
Dining  at  Nicolosi,we  recommenced  our 
journey  soon  enough  to  arrive  just  before 
dark  at  the  Casa  della  Neve,  In  this 
Hut,  with  half  its  roof  untiled,  and  no 
door,  were  ourselves  and  sii  Mules, 
tfuleteers.  Guides,  etc.,  a  fire  made  with 
green  wood,  and  a  dense  smoke,  which 
threatened  to  stifle  us  all,  for  the  Hut 
has  no  chimney.  We  had  provided 
mattresses,  and  after  supper  lay  down  to 
sleep  if  possible,  wrapped  in  our  lea- 
ther Sicilian  cloaks,  which  proved  most 
useful.  The  Guides,  etc.  sat  round  the 
fire.  Soon  after  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  all  started  for  the  Ca»a 
degV  Ingletii  which  our  Guides  told  us 
•  was  a  three  hours*  ride.  On  quitting 
the  Bosco  di  Paterno,  we  found  the  cold 
excessive,  insomuch  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  till  we  reached  the 
shelier  of  the  Casa  degV  Inglesi. 
Here,  one  of  our  servants  became  sick 
and  giddy  —(the  common  effect  of  in- 
tense cold  upon  Foreigners  on  the 
Heights  of  jGtna,  after  drinking  spi- 
rits) —  and  one  of  the  Gentlemen  found 
bis  feet  so  completely  benumbed,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered 
the  use  of  (hem;  while  a  Peasant,  who 
attended  the  Guides,  suffered  agonies. 
Insomuch  as  to  feel  seriously  ill,  by 
putting. his  bare  feet  close  to  a  large 
fire.  The  situation  of  the  Caea  degV 
Ingleei  is,  however,  so  elevated,  that 
even  during  summer,  when  Travellers 
usually  sleep  here,  they  are  compelled 
to  have  large  fires,  but  ought  not  to 
approach  very  near  them.  On  quitting 
this  Refuge,  we  found  the  weather  fair. 


and  experienced  no  inconvenience  in 
our  ascent  to  the  Crater,  except  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  ;  and  this  partly  re- 
sulted from  the  hoods  of  the  Sicilian 
cloaks  which  the  extreme  cold  obliged  I 
us  to  put  on.  The  Sun  had  risen  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  we  reached 
the  summit  of  jStna,  and  was  a  little, 
though  a  very  little,  clouded;  but  over- 
head and  all  around  us  we  had  a  clear 
sky,  except  toward  the  north,  where  the 
clouds  lay  close  upon  the  land,  it  was  a 
few  minutes  past  eight  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Crater,  whence  huge  volumes  of 
sulphureous  smoke  were  issuing;  and  the 
wind  being  high  involved  us  in  a  small 
portion  of  this  smoke,  toward  the  latter 
part  of  our  ascent.  The  Crater  is  an- 
gular, and  of  a  prodigious  depth.  We 
found  it  partially  obscured  by  vapours, 
which,  on  rising  into  the  air,  were  tint- 
ed by  the  Sun  with  a  variety  of  brilliant 
colours;  but  the  cold  was.  so  intense 
that  we  could  scarcely  continue  a  quar- 
ter of  ati  hour  in  this  exalted  situation, 
where  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fell  to 
18^  Our  feet,  however,  from  having 
sunk  some  way  into  the  sooty  soil, were 
warm ;  and  on  removing  part  of  the  soot, 
to  look  for  sulphur-spars,  we  found  the 
heat  as  strong  as  the  hand  could  bear. 
These  specimens  of  sulphur  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  deceptive 
things  imaginable;  for  their  delicate 
and  lovely  bloom  rubs  off  with  the 
slightest  friction. 

**  On  our  descent  we  visited  the  Torre 
del  Filosopho;  thence  proceeding  east- 
ward, till  the  Guides  bandaged  our  eyes, 
and  led  us  to  a  point,  the  Brink  of  the 
Yal  del  Bue,  where,  on  sight  being  re- 
stored, we  beheld  a  lofty  precipice  and  a 
tremendous  Crater.  Hence  we  descend- 
ed to  the  Caea  dellaNeve;  and,  the  day 
being  far  advanced,  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sleeping  at  Nicolosi,  to  an 
Hotel  more  distinguished  for  the  civi- 
lity and  attention  of  its  Landlord,  than 
for  his  means  of  rendering  the  house 
comfortable.*' 

A  Road  for  light  carriages,  in  distance 
about  seventy  miles,  has  been  recently 
made  from  Catania  to  Messina;  and  is 
safe  and  good,  except  ttut  near  the 
latter  City  it  crosses  innumerable 
though,  generally  speaking,  small  beds 
of  torrents,  which  are  always  rough, 
and  sometimes  not  exempt  nrom  sbmUI 
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streams  of  water  pursaing  their  course 
to  the  sea. 

Vetturini,  at  Catania,  osoally  charge 
for  three  strong  draught-horses,  a  good 
travelting-caleche  with  four  inside- 
places,  one  place  on  the  barouche-box, 
by  the  side  of  the  driver,  and  one  be- 
hind, for  the  boy  who  takes  care  oflhe 
luggage,  from  five  ducats  to  five  piastres 
a  day,  buonamano  not  inclusive.  The 
journey  usually  occupies  two  days;  and 
the  sleeping-place  is  either  Giarra,  or 
Giardini,  as  best  suits  the  convenience 
of  Travellers. 

The  most  agreeable  plan  for  Persons 
who  avail  themselves  oflhe  Carriage- 
road,  is  to  drive  on  the  first  day  to  Aci 
Reale;  dine,  and  bait  the  horses  there, 
and  thence  proceed  to  Giardini,  in 
order  to  sleep  at  that  place,  see  Tauro^ 
minium  early  the  neit  morning,  and 
then  drive  to  Messina,  which  may  be 
done  without  stopping,  except  to  water 
the  horses. 

The  Carriage-road,  on  quitting  Ca- 
tania, passes  within  view  of  what  is 
denominated  the  site  of  the  Port  of 
VlusseSf  traverses  the  Lava  of  1669, 
and  proceeds  by  a  gradual  though  long 
ascent  to  Aci  Reale,  a  large  and  beauti- 
fully-situated Town,  containing  ten 
thousand  Inhabitants,  and  still  band- 
some,  notwithstanding  Earthquakes, 
and  torrents  of  Lava,  which  have  shaken 
down,  unroofed,  and  buried  several  of 
its  buildings.  The  Hotel  here  is  tole- 
rably clean  and  comfortable,  and  might 
be  used  as  a  sleeping-place. 

On  the  Sea-shore  below  Aci  Reale,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  are  several 
Objects  of  Interest,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Hules,  Travellers  sometimes  contrive  to 
visit  while  their  horses  bait.  One  of 
these  Objects  of  interest  is  the  Scala  di 
Aci,  according  to  fabulous  history  the 
spot  where  that  Shepherd  was  murdered 
by  his  Rival.  The  Steps  consist  of  an- 
cient Strata  of  Lava,  one  above  another, 
with  a  layer  of  vegetable  earih  between 
each.  There  are  at  least  Nine  Strata,  all 
formed  by  different  Eruptions ;  and  a 
considerable  time  must  have  elapsed 
between  each  Eruption  to  have  allow- 
ed the  formation  of  soil. 

Not  far  remote  from  the  Scala  di  ACi 
are  the  SeopiUi  Cyclopum  at  Trizza ;  a 


cluster  of  rocky  Islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  volcanic  and  basaltic;  and  the 
substruction  is  a  species  of  yellow  chalk, 
which  contains  small  crystals.  On  the 
summit  of  thislslandis  a  Spring  of  fresh 
water.  The  Island  neit  to  this  contains 
fine  Basaltic  Columns;  and  five  other 
Islands  belong  to  the  Group,  though 
only  three  bear  the  name  of  Scopuli 
Cyclopum.  Near  these  Rocks  are  the 
Castello  di  Aci,  a  strongly-situated 
Fortress,  built  upon  ancient  Lava,  and 
likewise  the  Site  of  what  is  called  the 
Port  of  Vly$$e$.  Theaccount,  however, 
given  by  Bomer  of  this  Port,  which  he 
mentions  as  **  commodious,*^  cannot  be 
expected  to  agree  with  present  appear- 
ances, as  all  the  Eruptions  of  JEina 
{ immense  in  number}  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  subsequent  to  his  time. 
He  flourished,  according  to  the  Arun- 
delian  Marbles,  above  nine  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
Pindar,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
gives  the  first  account  of  an  Eruption 
of  iEtna,  was  not  born  till  more  than 
five  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Homer.  Thucydldes  Is,  next  to  Pindar, 
the  earliest  authority  who  speaks  of  an 
Eruption;  and  he  describes  it  as  having 
occurred  between  the  eleventh  Olym- 
piad, B.  c.  736,f^0  and  the  seventy-fifth 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  479. 

From  Act  Reale  the  Carriage-road 
goes  to  Giarra,  a  considerable  Town, 
containing  two  Inns;  the  best  of  which, 
called  The  Galignano,  is  provided  with 
tolerably  clean  beds ;  and  the  neatness 
of  the  houses  at  Giarra,  together  with 
the  number  of  vessels  building  in  its 
Port,  announce  the  prosperity  of  its 
Inhabitants,  who  are  reputed  to  exceed 
fourteen  thousand.  The  Road  hither 
is  hilly  but  good;  and  the  prospects  are 
beautiful. 

Travellers  not  pressed  for  time  fre- 
quently stop  at  Giarra  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Giardini,  hire  mules  in  the 
former  Town,  and  make  an  excursion, 
which  occupies  about  five  hours,  in 
order  to  visit  some  gigantic  Chestnut- 
trees,  one  of  which  is  called  "  Castagno 
di  cento  Cavalli"  It  now  looks  like  six 
trees,  close  together;  and  the  fact,  per- 
haps, may  be  that  it  is  a  fine  old  Stock, 
whence  Chestnut  underwood  was  cut, 
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and  that  six  Sprays  were  allowed  to 
form  the  apparently  six  trees  in  ques* 
tion,  which  are,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  three  feet  from  the  earth.  Near 
this  Tree  are  others  of^an  extraordinary 
size;  but  the  surrounding  soil  is  so  pe* 
culiarly  rich  that  all  its  productions 
luxuriate;  and  the  immense  size  of  se<^ 
veral  descriptions  of  trees  in  Sicily 
render  the  dimensions  of  these  Chest- 
nuts less  wonderful  than  they  would 
otherwise  appear.  The  distance  from 
Giarra  to  the  Chestnut-trees  is  about 
six  miles  :^  and  although  the  path  is 
steep,  and  the  footing  for  Mules  slip* 
pery  and  disagreeable,  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  country  renders  the  ride 
delightful.  Persons  Who  make  this  ex- 
cursion, however,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  reach  Glardini  the  same  night. 

Travellers  going  on  Mules,  instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  carriages  from 
Catania  to  Messina,  frequently  make  a 
circuit  between  Giarra  andGiardini,  by 
passing  through  Francavilla.  This  cir- 
cuitous route  occupies  eleveh  hours; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  scene  compensates 
for  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  The 
Mule-track  from  Giarra  to  Francavilla 
passes  through  Calatabiano,  a  pictu- 
resque Village  overhung  by  a  Castle; 
thence  it  follows  the  course  of  the 
river  Taureminius ,  now  the  Alcan- 
tara, up  a  lovely  vale,  adorned  with 
a  view  ofMola  crowning  a  lofty  rock, 
and  likewise  with  a  view  of  Castigione 
finely  placed  on  a  conical  Mount.  After 
crossing  a  wild  Brook,  which  exhibits  a 
Cascade,  this  sweetly  variegated  path 
reaches  Francavilla,  where  Travellers 
should  ascend  the  Hill  to  see  a  magni- 
ficent prospect,  in  which  the  Capuchin- 
Convent  forms  the  grand  feature.  Tra- 
vellers may  likewise  vary  their  route  by 
going  to  Francavilla  on  one  side  of  the 
Taureminius,  and  returning  on  the 
other.  Thrown  across  this  river  is  an 
Ancient  Bridge,  now  a  pile  of  ruins, 
whence  the  retrospective  view  may  with 
truth  be  called  enchanting.  The  dis- 
tance from  Giarra  to  Francavilla  is  eigh- 
teen miles,  and  thence  to  Giardini  ten. 

But  to  return  to  the  Carriage-road. 
Giardini,  a  dirty  Fishing  Town,  com- 
puted to  be  about  forty  miles  from  Ca- 
tania, has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  but 
the  circumstance  of  being  immediately 


under  the  Mountain  where,  placed  in 
the  most  magnificent  situation  imagi- 
nable, are  the  Remains  of  Tauromi- 
nium,  Giardini  contains  two  small 
Inns,  one  of  which,  called  TheAlbergo 
all'  Uso  del  Paese^  was,  during  1834, 
kept  by  a  respectable  Man,  whose  beds 
wer'e  tolerably  clean,  and  who  did  his 
utmost  to  accommodate  Travellers. 
The  other  Inn,  called  La  Fortuna,  was, 
during  1834,  kept  by  a  Priest,  and 
more  disgustingly  dirty  than  any  other 
Hovel,  denominated  an  Hotel,  between 
Palermo  and  Messina;  added  to  which 
its  Master's  sole  aim  was  extortion ;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
and  deprive  the  other  modest  little  Inn 
of  custom,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  brib* 
ing  Vetturini  and  Muleteers  to  bring 
Travellers  to  his  filthy  abode,  and  then, 
by  dint  of  insolence,  compelling  them 
to  pay  most  extravagantly  for  beds  fbli 
of  vermin,  and  green  sticks  called  ma- 
terials for  making  a  fire. 

The  ascent  from  Giardini  to  Taor- 
mina,  the  ancient  Taurominium,  Is  in 
length  about  two  miles,  and  very  steep. 
The  road  passes  through  beds  of  tor- 
rents: it  is  therefore  liable  to  be  wet, 
rough>  and>  for  Pedestrians,  very  un- 
pleasant. Travellers  consequently  sel- 
dom attempt  going,  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival  at  Giardini ;  but,  after  sleeping 
in  that  Town,lusually  order  their  car- 
nages early  the  next  rooming  to  wait 
for  them  on  a  spot  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  Giardini,  and  in  the  way  to 
Messina,while  they  visit  rauromifitutn, 
and  then  descend  to  join  their  carriages. 

Mules,  if  attainable,  might  aid  Travel- 
lers in  ascending  from  Giardini  to  Tau- 
rnminium,  but  not  in  descending,  be- 
cause the  path  is  often  slippery,  and  oc- 
casionally very  narrow.  This  circuit 
makes,  in  distance,  about  three  miles 
.  and  a  half. 

Taomiina  is  beautifully  and  stroDgly 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  wild  and 
lofty  rocks,  in  a  salubrious  air,  and 
crowned  by  an  ancient  Saracenic  Gaatle. 
This  now  inconsiderable  Town  was  once 
the  magnificent  City  of  Tauromiwimmt^ 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
Taureminins  which  flows  near  i t.  The 
Zancleansand  Hybia>ans,in  Iheageof  the 
Elder  Dionysius,  built  this  City  amidst 
mountains  at  that  period  celebrated  for 
the  grapes  they  produced  and  the  pro- 
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spects  ibe7eibibited:(>)  and  at  the  pre- 
sent mooicnt  tbe  red  wine  of  Taormina 
is  excellent. 

Here  are  interesting  monuments  of 
Antiquity,  pre-eminent  among  which 
stands  The  Theatre,  a  colossal  Edifice, 
placed  on  a  height  above  the  modern 
Town,  and  commanding  a  stupendous 
view  of  ^tna,  tbe  Coast  stretching  to 
Messina,  and  the  Country  richly  culti- 
rated,  and  clothed  with  olive  and  mul- 
berry trees  between  Giardini  and  Ca- 
tania.   A  peculiar  Hollow  in  tbe  upper 
part  of  a  Bock  was  chosen  for  the  Site 
of  this  Edifice,  which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  Grecian,  although  its 
perfectly  semi-circular  form,  instead  of 
that  resembling  a  horse-shoe^  leads  to 
a  belief  that  it  underwent  alterations 
by  tbe  Romans,  whose  theatres  were 
semi-circular.  Us  Order  of  architecture 
likewise  is  not  Doric  but  Corinthian,  a 
circumstance  which  strengthens  this 
belief.     The  Scena,  of  masonry  and 
nearly  perfect,had  tbreeEntrances  from 
the  Postscenium,  tbe  Centre  Door  being 
much  larger  tban  the  others.    Between 
this  large  Door  and  each  of  the  small 
ones  were  three  Niches,  and  beyond 
each  of  tbe  small  Doors  was  one  Niche. 
The  Proscenium  is  only  five  palmi  in 
breadth ;  but  might,  nevertheless,  have 
been  large  enough  to  contain  the  Cho- 
rus.   The  Orchestra  likewise  is  narrow 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  Edifice. 
Under  the  Proscenium  and  Scena  is  a 
Subterranean  Passage,  in  ^art  open  to 
tbe  Theatre.    The  use  of  this  Passage  is 
not  known;  but  Antiquaries  seem  in- 
clined to  suppose  it  was  for  the  Promp- 
ter, and  that  he  read  the  parts,  while 
the  Actors  merely  supplied  gesticula- 
tion. The  Scenic  Masks,  however,  com- 
prising a  kind  of  speaking-trumpet,  and 
universally  worn  by  all  the  ancient  Ac- 
tors, mutes  excepted,  prove  this  last 
conjecture  to  be,  generally  speaking, 
groundless;   although  the  Prompter's 
station,  notwithstanding,  might  have 
been  here.    On  each  flank  of  tbe  Scena 
are  square  Structures,  which  probably 
were  Dressing-rooms  for  tbe  Actors, 
andwitbdrawing-roomsfortheAudience 
in  case  of  bad  weather.     Under  the 
Theatre  are  an  Aqueduct  and  a  Reser- 
voir, probably  constructed  to  convey 


away  the  rain  which  fell  In  tbe  Corri- 
dors, and  likewise  on  the  Seats :  of  tbe 
latter  no  vestige  remains.  The  Walls 
appear  t^  have  been  lined  with  White 
Marble,  Fragments  of  which  are  dis* 
coverable :  and  in  consequence  of  an 
Excavation  made  during  tbe  years  1748 
and  1749,  a  large  quantity  of  Frag- 
ments'of  Columns  of  Granite,  CipoUino, 
Porto  Santa,  and  Saravenza  Marble,  was 
found  here;  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, as  the  marbles  indigenous  to 
Tatiromtnttimwere  celebrated  for  their 
beauty :  but  tbe  Romans  had  a  rage  for 
every  description  of  marble;  and  to  the 
Romans,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  Tau- 
raminium  might  owe  foreign  kinds  less 
beautiful  tban  their  own.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  tbe  architectural  ornaments  found 
in  and  near  tbe  Theatre  of  Tauri- 
mtmtifn evince  its  magnificence;  and 
such  is  its  perfection  with  regard  to  the 
conveyance  orsound,that  words  uttered 
in  the  lowest  tone  of  voice,  on  or  near 
tbe  Scena,  are  now  beard  distinctly 
even  in  tbe  Corridor  which  terminates 
the  Edifice.  , 

The  Ancient  Saracenic  Castle  above 
the  Town  of  Taormina  commands  a 
superb  view ;  and  Persons  not  afraid  of 
incurring  too  much  fatigue  by  extend- 
ing their  researches  among  these  re- 
mains of  Grecian,Roman,and  Saracenic 
Structures,  would  do  well  to  visit  tbe 
Castle  in  question. 

The  Naumachia  at  Taurominium  is 
in  shape  a  parallelogram,  containing 
on  one  side  thirty-seven  Niches,  alter- 
nately large  and  small.  The  length  of 
this  Edifice  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  • 
five  palmi ;  tbe  breadth  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  palmi.  Channels  of  ma- 
sonry to  conduct  water  are  still  dis- 
coverable here,  and  the  whole  Structure 
seems  to  be  Roman,  some  of  the  Bricks 
which  compose  it  having  Roman  Cha- 
racters stamped  upon  them.  Above  the 
Naumachia  are  remains  of  Five  Pis- 
cina, similar  to  each  other  in  form,  but 
not  in  size;  they  were  lined  with  the 
Opus  Signinum,  and  tbe  smallest  of  the 
five  is  in  tbe  best  preservation.  A  row 
of  eight  pillars  divide  this  building  into 
two  Aisles,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  palmi  long,  forty-eight  wide,  and 
thirty  high;  and  tbe  Apertures  for  the 
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entrance  of  the  water  are  dlscoTcr- 
able.(0 

The  Church  of  S.Pancrasio  is  evi- 
dently the  Cella  of  an  Ancient  Grecian 
Temple,  the  Walls  of  which  are  still 
preserved ;  they  consist  oflarge  Blocks 
of  White  Marble  joined  together  with- 
out cement,  and  ar6  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  famous  Marble 
Quarry  In  this  neighbourhood.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Church  are  Ruins  of  an 
Aquednct,'and  likewise  Remains  of  a 
Wall  cased  with  White  Marble,  and  pro- 
bably the  Ruins  of  a  Temple  erected  to 
Apollo  by  the  People  of  Naxos,  when 
they  found  an  asylum  in  Tauromi- 
nium.  The  size  of  this  Structure  seems 
to  have  been  immense. 

The  Walls  of  the  ancient  City  of  Tan- 
rominium  are  in  some  peaces  discover- 
able ;  and  the  Lava  of  ifitna  gave  to  this 
City,  as  it  did  to  Catania,  a  Port. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque 
beauty  which  the  remains  of^fantastic 
Rocks  of  Lava  have  left  on  the  Coast  be- 
tween Giardini  and  the  spot  where  car- 
riages are  usually  ordered  to  wait  for 
Travellers  descending  from  Taormina: 
indeed  that  one  mile  and  a  half  of  road 
displays  scenery  surOciently  enchanting 
to  compensate  for  all  the  eitortion,  and 
almost  all  the  fllth  which  torment  Tra- 
vellers in  the  Albergo  delta  Fortuna  at 
Giardini. 

The  distance  from  Giardini  to  9ie$- 
sina  i»  about  thirty- five  English  miles, 
and  midway,  at  the  Village  of  Latro- 
janni,  it  might  be  possitile,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  sleep;  though  Yetturini 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  slopping  longej 
J  ban  an  hour  to  refresh  their  horses. 
The  road  on  approaching  Messina,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  intersected  by 
torrents ;  but  it  passes  through  a  fine 
country;  and  near  Sant  Alessio,  a  Fort 
erected  by  the  British  Nation,  the  views 
are  superb. 

ilfesstna/called  by  the  Siculi  Zancle 
fa  Sickle),  from  its  Beach  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  was  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  sixteen  hundred  years  before, 
the  Christian  era :  and  some  of  the  clas- 
sic Writers  report  that  Anaxilaus,  Sove- 
reign of  Rhegium,  made  war  against 
the  Zanclffians  with  the  assistance  of 


the  Messenians  of  Peloponnesus;  and,  \ 
after  proving  decisively  victorious,  call- 
ed the  conquered  city  Messana,  in  com- 
pliment to  his  allies.  This  event  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  about  four 
hundred  years  previous  to  the  Christian 
era.  in  subsequent  times  the  Mamer 
tini  (mercenary  Soldiers)  took  posses- 
sion of  Messana;  after  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was,  for 
a  considerable  period  their  chief  Hold 
in  Sicily.  The  modern  Messenians  aided 
Ruggero  of  Normandy  in  delivering 
their  Countr^from  the  Saracenic  yoke ; 
and  were  recompensed  by  him  with 
immunities,  some  of  which  they  still 
retain. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  Messina  have 
latterly  been  great.  The  Plague, -in 
1743,  swept  away  full  fifty  thousand  of 
its  citizens;  and  the  earthqnake,  in 
1783,  nearly  destroyed  its  magnificent 
Quay,  and  the  splendid  Crescent  of  Edi- 
fices by  which  it  was  embellished. 
These  Edifices,  the  Pride  of  Messina, 
were,  in  a  few  minutes,  levelled  with 
the  dust,  and  reduced  to  piles  of  ruins: 
the  wide  Streets  were  rendered  nearly 
impassable  by  fallen  buildings;  and  the 
narrow  Streets  from  the  same  cause 
completely  blocked  up.  Some  of  the 
public  structures,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  solidity,  remained 
standing;  and  among  these  was  the 
Cathedral:  but  the  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  private  dwellings  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  encamp  in  wooden  huts. 

The  dreadful  effects  of  this  Earth- 
quake were  not  occasioned  by  one 
shock  onlf ,  hot  by  several,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  of  the  month  of  February.  The 
first  shock  was  the  most  violent;, but 
providentially  an  interval  of  a  few'mi- 
nutes,  between  the  first  and  second, 
enabled  the  Inhabitants  to  escape  from 
the  Town,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
country. 

At  the  Entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  on  the  Calabriau  side,  a  vio- 
lent shock  of  this  earthquake  being  felt 
about  noon,  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood fled  to  the  Sea-shore ;  where 
they  remained  in  safety  till  eight  o'clock 
at    night;   when,   owing  to  another 


(•)  These  Reservoirs  are  lined  with  a  composition  resembling  the  Opus  Signioum, 
though  less  hard. 
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shock,  the  sea  swelled  suddenly,  and, 
precipitating  its  towering  waves  on  the 
Beach,  ingulpbed  upward  of  a  thousand 
persons.  The  same  tremendous  swell 
sunk  the  vessels  in  the  Port  of  Messina, 
and  destroyed  the  Quay.  The  dogs  in 
Calabria  appeared  to  anticipate  this 
awful  convulsion  of  nature  by  howling 
piteously;  the  sea-fowl  flew  to  the 
mountains;  and  a  noise,  like  that  of 
carriage-wheels  running  round  wilh 
great  velocity  over  a  stone  pavement, 
preceded  the  first  shock  of  the  Earth- 

auake,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
ense  cloud  of  vapour  rose  from  Cala- 
bria, gradually  extending  to  the  Faro 
and  Town  of  Messina.  The  loss  of  pro- 
perty here,  public  and  private,  was  im- 
mense :  splendid  Churches,  Works  of 
Art,  Libraries  and  Records,  being  all 
involved  in  the  common  ruin :  but  such 
was  the  probity  of  the  Messinian  Mer- 
chants that  no  one  of  them  availed  him- 
self of  this  severe  visitation  by  declaring 
that  the  public  calamity  had  rendered 
him  a  bankrupt. 

Messina  is  large,  and  deliciously  situ- 
ated, partly  on  an  eminence, and  partly 
in  a  plain,  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant 
country,  and  blessed  with  a  climate  less 
oppressively  hot  than  any  other  place 
in  the  Island  during  summer,  and  at  all 
seasons  salubrious.    The  Inhabitants 
of  this  City  once  amounted  to  more 
than  eighty  thousand;  but  their  number 
is  much  diminished.    The  Quay  and  its 
splendid  edifices,  thrown  down  by  the 
Earthquake  of  1783,  are  rebuilt,  though 
not  with  their  original  magnificence. 
Most  of  the  Churches  and  private  Build- 
ings are  likewise  restored.    The  Corso 
is  a  fine  Street;  and  the  StradaFerdi- 
nanda  is  one  of  the  widest,  cleanest, 
and   handsomest  Streets  in   Europe. 
Part  of  this  Street,  which  is  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Quay,  where  stand  the 
Palazzo    Comunale   and   other  Public 
Edifices  called  the  Teatro  Maritimo, 
after  that  erected  by  order  of  the  Vice-, 
roy  Emmanuel  Filberto  of  Savoy,  which 
was   finished    in    1622,   and   thrown 
down,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1783. 
That  part  of  the  Teatro  Mqritimo 
which  comprehends  the  Palazzo  Co- 
munale is  a  beautiful  Edifice;  and  the 
Piazza  adjoining  \o  it  is  ornamented 
with  a  demi-colossal  Statue  in  bronze, 


representlngFerdinando  I.  and  executed 
by  Nicolo  Mancusi.  Contiguous  to  this 
Statue  is  another  demi-colossal  work  in 
bronze,  representing  Carlo  III.,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Buceti:  and  here  likewise  is  a 
celebrated  Fountain,  by  Fra  Giovanni 
Angelo  Montorsoli,  representing  Nep- 
tune as  drawn  by  four  Sea-horses,  and 
in  the  act  of  calming  a  tempest  excited 
by  Scylla  and  Cbarybdis. 

The  Cathedral,  a  spacious  Edifice, 
displays  on  the  outside  both  Saracenic 
and  Norman  architecture.  The  inside 
is  shaped  like  a  Latin  cross,  and  em- 
bellished with  twenty-six  Columns  of 
Egyptian  Granite,  surmounted  by  Ca- 
pitals of  various  descriptions,  probably 
taken  from  ancient  Temples.  Marbles 
of  different  kinds  compose  the  Pave- 
ment, which  is  enriched  by  a  Meridian 
Line;  and  the  High  Altar,  superbly  de- 
corated, was  one  of  the  First-made 
specimens  of  Florentine  Mosaic  Work, 
called  Opera  di  Commesso.  It  consists 
of  the  most  rare  and  costly  pietre  dure, 
representing  figures  and  flowers  in  their 
natural  colours.  Behind  the  High  Altar 
is  a  Pyramid,  containing  a  Portrait  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  the  Cupola  un- 
der which  the  Altar  stands  is  encrusted 
with  well-preserved  Mosaics,  supposed 
to  l)ave  been  executed  in  the  days  of 
King  Federico  and  the  Archbishop 
Guidotto.  In  the  Choir  is  a  Pulpit 
painted  by  Guagliati,  a  Sicilian,  whose 
style  resembles  that  of  Tintoretto;  and 
the  Church  likewise  contains  a  Marble 
Pulpit  decorated  with  Bassi-rilievi  by 
Gaggini,  and  a  Font  incrusted  with  Mo- 
saics, reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  Fiorentino.  The  two  Side-doors 
of  this  Cathedral  were  designed  and 
sculptured  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio ; 
they  are  beautifully  executed:  and  on  a 
Column  which  supports  the  Vase  for 
Holy  Water  near  the  Sacristy-door,  is  a 
Greek  Inscription,  denoting  that  ^Escu- 
lapius  and  Hygeia  were  the  tutelary 
Divinities  of  the  City.  The  Plate  be- 
longing to  the  Sacristy  merits  notice, 
as  it  was  made  by  Guevara,  a  celebrated 
Artist,  called  the  Cellini  of  Sicily. 

The  Piazza  del  Duomo  contains  a 
Fountain,  the  decorations  of  which 
were  sculptured  by  Fra  Giovanni  An- 
gelo, and  a  colossal  £qtiestrian  Statue 
of  bronze,  by  Serpotta,  representing 
Carlo  n.,King  of  Spain  and  the  twoSici- 
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lies:  his  horse  is  particularly  admired. 
The  Church  of  Saint  Gregorio,  to 
which  a  Ladies'  Convent  is  anneied, 
was  built  on  the  foundations  of  an  an- 
cient Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Jove.  It  stands  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view,  and  is  more  superbly  and 
more  elegantly  decorated  than  any  other 
Church  at  Messina.  A  peculiarly  fine 
copy  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  Saint 
Gregorio  at  Bologna  is  found  here. 

The  Library  belonging  to  the  Colle- 
giOj  or  Public  Seminary,  merits  notice, 
it  once  contained  a  very  large  and  rare 
collection  of  Manuscripts,  and  likewise 
of  Printed  Works  executed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Art;  but  public  ca- 
lamities lessened  this  collection.  Still, 
however, a  considerable  number  of  rare 
Greek  Manuscripts,  together  with  print- 
ed Volumes  of  the  earliest  date,  may  be 
found  in  this  Library,  which  is  shown 
with  the  utmost  civility  to  Travellers. 

The  Largo  del  Palazzo  Reale  con- 
tains a  colossal  Statue  in  bronze  of  pon 
Giovanni  of  Austria,  by  Calamech. 

T!ie  Orto  Botanico  is  a  small  though 
pretty  Garden,  which  contains  several 
plants  indigenous  to  Africa,  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  those 
founci  in  Sicily;  but  this  Garden,  in 
1834,  was  recently  made,  and  scarcely 
finished. 

The  Citadeh  erected  in  1647,  by 
Carlo  IT.,  is  strongly  and  handsomely 
built,  and  provided  according  to  report, 
with  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
A  Garrison  of  four  thousand  men  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  this  Fortress, 
which  merits  the  observation  of  Tra- 
vellers, but  cannot  be  seen  without  an 
order  from  its  Governor.  Beyond  the 
Citadel  are  the  Protestant  Burial-ground, 
the  Lazzaretto,  the  Salt- Works,  and  the 
modern  Pharos,  which  stands  almost 
close  to  the  Eddies  of  Charybdis,  and 
was  erected  in  1555,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Fra  Giovanni  Angelo.  The 
Salt-Pits  serve  as  an  Asylum  to  several 
Foreign  Aquatic  Birds,  among  which 
are  the  Pelican,  the  Anas  Sponsa^  the 
Anas  Autumnalis,  and  the  Anas  Spec- 
tabilis. 

On  standing  near  the  modern  Pharos 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  Current 
now  reported  to  run  in  and  out  of  the 
straits  of  Messina  alternately  every  six 


hours;  and  this  Current  occasions 
Breakers,  called  Charybdis,  but  rarely 
dangerous  at  the  present  moment. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
water,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  sunken 
rocks  under  these  Eddies,  though  the 
strength  of  the  Currents  alone  would 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  and  in- 
duce  us  to  credit  the  records  respecting 
vessels  which  have  been  whirled  round 
by  these  Eddies,  not  only  in  ancient  but 
likewise  in  modern  times.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  from  this  point  the 
opposite  Coast  of  Calabria,  and  the 
Town  of  Reggio,  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, without  believing  iEschylus,  who 
tells  us  that  the  name  of  Rhegium  is 
owing  to  a  great  convulsion  of  nature, 
which  severed  Italy  and  Sicily  from 
each  other. 

The  capacious  and  magnificent  Port 
of  Messina  is  semi-circular,  safe,  sur- 
rounded with  exquisite  scenery,  and 
viewed  to  inost  advantage  when  ap- 
proached by  the  Straits;  the  entrance  to 
which  is  stupendously  fine,  as  are  all  the 
prospects  down  this  narrow  Channel. 
Scylla  presents  itself  on  the  fertile  Coast 
of  Calabria,  and  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lofty  rock  separated  by  some 
accidental  cause  from  the  main  land, 
to  which,  however,  it  still  joins.  The 
towering  and  beautiful  Promontory  of 
Pe^orum,  with  the  ancient  Pharos  and 
Town  of  Messina,  present  themselves  on 
the  right ;  while,  guarding  the  mooth 
of  the  Harbour,  stands  the  venerable 
Fortress  of  S.  Salvadore,  previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  Citadel  the  strongest 
Hold  at  Messina. 

It  is  said  that  a  Ruinous  Tower  near 
Fort  Castellacio,  which  commands 
Messina  on  the  land-side,  was  erected 
by  Richard  I.  of  England. 

The  Promenades  round  this  City  are 
embellished  with  lovely  views,  the 
finest  of  which  is  that  displayed  at  the 
Telegraph,  which  stands  on  a  lofty  hill 
about  five  miles  from  the  Town.  A  road 
for  light  carriages  has  been  recently 
made  to  the  summit  of  this  hill.  There 
likewise  is  a  road  for  light  carriages  to 
the  Citadel,  and  thence  to  the  Pharos 
which  overlooks  Charybdis.  The  Town 
also,  generally  speaking,  is  well  paved, 
and  may  be  called  carroxzabile. 

Messina  possesses  two  Theatres,  and 
is  enlivened  by  a  Conversazione  with 
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dancing  once  a  foi'tnight.  It  likewise 
possesses  three  tolerably  good  Hotels, 
the  best  of  which,  in  1834,  was  The 
Gran  Bretagna.  The  Albergo  de* 
Fiarentini  has  been  recently  opened, 
and  stands,  as  does  the  Gran  Bretagna, 
in  a  pleasant  situation,  but  is  small. 
The  Leone  d'oro  contains  several  large, 
airy,  and  clean  rooms,  and,  in  1834, 
the  table  was  well  served.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  house  is  not,  however,  plea- 
sant; and  no  one  of  these  Hotels  would, 
for  a  long  residence,  prove  comfortable, 
which  is  unfortunate  in  a  Place  where 
ready-furnished  private  Lodgings  can 
seldom  if  eter  be  met  with. 

The  necessaries  of  life  at  Messina  are 
cheap  and  abundant.  Fish  (including 
thePesche  Spada,theMuraDna  Anguilla, 
and  the  Hurasna  Gymnothorai,  highly 
prized  by  the  ancient  Romans)  is  most 
excellent :  butchers*  meat  is  good ;  wild 
fowl,  including  the  Francolino,  or 
heath-cock,  and  the  wild  Peacock,  is 
reported  to  be  plentiful;  as  are  hares 
and  rabbits.  Bread,  wine,  kitchen-ve- 
getables, butter,  cow's  milk,  and  fruit, 
are  good ;  the  last,  indeed,  is  delicious; 
and  the  water  here  is  deemed  the  best 
in  the  Island.  Another  very  great 
advantage  to  Messina,  during  the  year 
1834,  was  that  of  having  a  skilful 
resident  Scotch  Physician,  Doctor 
Nimmo. 

Silks  for  dresses,  silk  stockings,  light 
broad  cloth,  and  carpets  somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  of  Turkey,  are  manu- 
factured in  thisCity.  Coral, and  valuable 
shells,  may  be  obtained  here;  and  in 
the  environs  are  grain  of  all  descriptions, 
and  plants  indigenous  to  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  The  neighbouring  Mountains 
produce  granite,  crystals,  alabaster, 
transparent  and  opaque  sulphur,  silver, 
lead,  iron,  copper  and  antimony :  but 
the  principal  articles  for  exportation  at* 
Messina  are  raw  silk,  and  manufactured 
silks,  olive  and  linseed-oil. 

With  respect  to  ancient  buildings  this 
City  is  a  barren  waste;  as  every  vestige 
of  Greek  and  Roman  edifices  seems  to 
have  been  shaken  down,  oringuiphed 
by  earthquakes.  Columns  which  pro- 
bably adorned  a  Temple  consecrated 

(0  The  best  Vetturino  at  Mesaina,  in  1834, 
was  reputed  to  be  Pietro  Vadala,  Largo  del 
Teatro  Grande. 


to  Neptune  on  this  Shore  aire,  however, 
seen  in  the  Cathedral :  and  Cicero  tells 
us  that  Messina  was  once  adorned  with 
a  celebrated  SUtue  of  Cupid  by  Prax- 
iteles, which  Yerres,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  purloined. 

The  Vetturini  at  Messina  supply  Tra- 
vellers with  Job-carriages  (Caleches)  for 
the  Town  and  its  environs,  and  also 
provide  them  with  good  Caleches  and 
horses,  either  for  Catania  or  Palermo.!' ) 
Moreover,  the  master  of  the  Gran  Bre- 
tagna atMessina  had,  in  1834,  aBrother, 
by  name  Nobile,  who  undertook  to  guide 
and  attend  upon  Travellers  purposing 
to  make  the  Tour  of  the  Island  by  the 
Sea-coast,  instead  of  going  by  the 
Carriage-road  to  Palermo.  Nobile  is 
deemed  the  most  eligible  Guide  at 
Messina :  but  as  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  frequently  absent  from  their 
place  of  residence,  and  as  good  Guides 
are  rare,  except  at  Palermo,  Travellers 
going  in  a  Steam-packet  to  Messina,  in 
order  to  make  the  Tour  of  Sicily,  would 
find  their  account  in  bringing  with 
them,  from  Naples,  either  Gioacchino 
Peruggi,wbo  might,  in  1834,  be  heard 
of  at  No  36,  Strada  Saint  Lucia,  or 
Salvatore  Sale,  who  may  always  be  heard 
of  at  the  Albergo  della  Gran  Bretagna  in 
Naples.  Both  these  Persons  are  respect- 
able, intelligent,  well  acquainted  with 
Sicily,  and  accustomed  to  conduct 
Travellers  round  that  Island. 

The  summit  of  Capo  Pelora  merits 
notice,  on  account  of  the  sublime  view 
it  exhibits :  and  traces  of  ancient  Edi- 
fices (perhaps  Pelasgic)  may  be  found 
there. 

Melazxoy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Messina,  likewise  merits  notice.  The 
Bridle-road  to  this  Town  is  good,  and 
commands  bold  scenery ;  and  Melazzo 
i^  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
MyUB,  where  Ulysses's  Companions  slew 
the  Oxen  of  the  Sun.  {•)  The  Herds  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  were  labouring  Oxen, 
employed  in  tillage,  and  it  was  esteem- 
ed by  the  Ancients  a  profanation  to 
destroy  a  labouring  Ox,  and  criminal  to 
eat  it.  Between  Melazzo  and  Lipari  was 
fought,  by  Octavius  Ciesar  and  Marcus 
Agrippa  against  Sextus  Pompey,  the 

(>)  See  HoMBft's  Odyssey,  book  xii. 
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battle  which  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  that  piratical  Commander,  who  fled 
by  night  to  Meiazzo,  and  thence  took 
refuge  with  Antony. 

Melazzo  is  a  well-fortified  Town,  en- 
riched bj  a  Thunny  Fishery  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  August  till  Sep- 
tember. The  Spada  Fishery  also  en- 
riches this  part  of  the  Sicilian  Coast 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

An  Excursion  by  water  is  frequently 
made  from  Messina  to  visit  Scylla  and 
land  at  Reggio,  about  four  leagues 
distant,  and  whither  it  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  be  towed  part  of  the  Way  by 
oien,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
Current. 

Reggio,  anciently  AAegtum,  displays 
melancholy  traces  of  the  Earthquake  of 
1783.  One  harndsome  street,  in  which 
stands  the  Cathedral,  is,  however,  ca- 
pable of  being  perfectly  restored  with- 
out much  expense.  The  Cathedral  de- 
serves notice.  The  University  con- 
tains curious  imitations  of  Plants. 
The  Manufactory  ofBergamotte  oil  is 
worth  seeing ;  and  in  this  Town  Travel- 
lers are  shown  a  house  called  the  Birth- 
place of  Ariosto;  although  Reggio  in 
Italy  {Regium  Lepidum)  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Spot  where  that  great  Poet  was 
born. 

The  Author  of  this  Work  cannot 
close  the  account  she  has,  in  the  fore- 
going Pages,  given  of  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  Sicily,  without  expressing 
her  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Prior,  Turner, 
and  Thomas,  Bankers  at  Palermo,  to 
the  Family  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  British 
Vice-consul  at  Syracuse  (he  being 
absent  in  1834),  and  likewise  to  J.  L. 
Payson,  Esq.  Banker,  and  American 
Consul  at  Messina,  for  their  kindness  in 
promoting  the  purpose  for  which  she 
visited  Sicily,  by  giving  her,  with  re- 
spect to  that  Island,  every  information 
she  required ;  and  by  showing  her  the 
most  gratifying  attention.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Payson  she  feels  peculiar  thankful- 
ness, having  no  claims  whatever  upon 
them,  who  are,  unfortunately  for  the 
British   Isles,    no    longer    her   Com- 

(<)  A  Sperooara  is  a  safe  kind  of  boat,  with 
from  six  to  tea  oars,  aooording  to  it«  size, 
and  a  HelmsmaD.  The  hire  of  a  Speronara 
large  enough  to  convey  half-a-dozen  Pas- 


patriots.  She  likewise  feels  it  incunei- 
bent  on  her  to  repeat  her  acknowledg- 
ments to  E.  1.  Rudge,  Esq.,  and  other 
intelligent  and  enlightened  British  Tra* 
vellers,  who,  not  many  years  since, 
visited  Sicily ;  and  from  whose  Journals, 
kindly  submitted  to  her  perusal,  she  de- 
rived correct  and  important  instruc- 
tion. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  complete  their 
Tour  round  the  Sea-coast  of  Sicily, 
usually  prefer,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting, to  embark  in  a  Speronara  at 
Messina,  visiting  the  Lipari  Islands,  and 
going  thence  to  Cefaiii,  instead  of^oing 
by  land  to  the  latter  Place;  for  althov^ti 
the  Mule^trackis  good  as  far  as  Melazzo, 
it  is  rough  and  mountainous  thence  to 
Gefalu.  (<) 

This  little  voyage,  generally  speaking, 
occupies  about  Ibceedays;  and  is  not 
incommodious;  because  a  Speronara 
has  a  deck,  with  affixed  awning  for 
Passengers,  who  eat  and  sleep  under  it, 
finding  their  own  mattresses,  pillows, 
and  coverlids. 

The  following  account  is  an  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  an  English  Gen- 
tleman, who  went  ft'om  Messina  to 
Cefald  by  Sea,  during  Midsummer, 
1826. 

'*  We  set  out  at  seven  in  the  morning 
in  our  Speronara,  with  a  Helmsman, 
ten  Rowers,  and  two  Boys.  After  pass- 
ing the  Faro,  we  found  the  wind  unfa  • 
vourable,  and,  taking  in  our  sails,  rowed 
to  Aequa  Nera,  landing  there  at  one 
o'clock.  At  a  quarter  past  Ave  the  wiqd 
dropped,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  voyag/e.  A  fair  breeze  dur- 
ing the  night  brought  us  near  Strom- 
boli,  the  ancient  Strongyle,  where, 
with  occasional  rowing,  we  arrived  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  By  the  aid  of  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  a  Priest 
called  Don  Giuseppe,  we  procured  a 
room  to  dine  in,  and  feasted  on  exqui- 
site figs.  At  half  past  two  we  set  out  for 
the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  finding 
the  ascent  rapid,  and  the  heat  excessive. 
The  depth  of  the  sand,  and  the  steep- 
ness of  the  path,'render  this  ascent  more 
toilsome  than  those  of  ^tna  and  Ve- 

sengers  from  Messina  to  GefatO,  is  about  fif- 
teen ounces,  which  make  forty-five  Nea- 
politan ducats. 
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&Qvius;  iloecupied  nearly  three  hours. 
From  the  summit  ve  saw  the  Crater, 
about  half-way  down,  and  the  sight  was 
grand  and  imposing.  The  Eruptions 
were  only  occasional,  and  resounded 
like  cannon,  shalcing  the  ground.  At 
eight  in  the  evening  we  re-embarlted, 
and  rowed  under  the  island  titi  we  came 
in  sight  of  its  beautiful  little  volcano. 
Two  small  Mouths  threw  up  fire  inces- 
santly, that  on  the  south  being  the  most 
active,  and  at  intervals  its  force  increas- 
ed ;  while  a  northern  Mouth,  between 
M^very  siitb  and  tenth  minute,  threw  up 
large  quantities  of  stones  ;  but  they 
were  ejected  with  less  violence  than 
tk<^e  thrown  from  the  opposite  side. 
Tike  finest  Eruption  we  saw  startled  us; 
for  it  began  with  a  sound  like  the  dis- 
cbarge of  artillery,  which  was  followed 
by  a  shower  of  stones  so  vivid  that  the 
whole  side  of  the  Mountain  glowed 
with  these  bounding  red-hot  balls. 
Some  of  the  largest  broke  to  pieces  as 
they  rebounded  against  others;  but  be- 
fore they  reached  the  sea,  their  beat 
was  nearly  gone.  These  Eruptions, 
reflected  in  the  water,  were  magnifi- 
cent. 

'*  Leaving  this  extraordinary  scene,  we 
steered  with  a  fair  wind  for  Atpart;  and 
at  about  half  past  seven  in  the  morning 
were  close  to  its  remarkable  Hill  of 
White  Pumice,  which  is  exported  in 
large  quantities,  and  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Island.  We  cast  anchor  close  to 
the  Lazzaretto  at  ten  o'clock,  and  re- 
mained on  board  till  one,  waiting  for 
our  passports;  because  the  Authorities 
were  not  quickly  found,  it  being  a  Pesta. 
At  one,  howev«r,  the  British  Vice- 
Consul,  hearing  of  our  arrival,  invited 
ns  to  his  house,  and  received  us  most 
hospiCaMy.  Lipari  contains  Hot  Baths, 
about  four  miles  from  the  Port,  in  a 
rocky  narrow  Valtey. 

''*W«  slept  on  this  island;  and,  embark- 
ing next  morning  at  a  quarter  before 
four,  reached  the  Bay  of  Vulcano  at  a 
quarter  before  five.  The  Bay  exhibits 
Wild  Rocks.  The  Island  rose  out  of 
the  sea  two  hundred  and  two  y^ars 
previous  to  the  Christiian  era,  and 
was  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  to 
Vulcan :  indeed  all  the  Lipari  Islands 
were  denominated  Vuleani  Insulcu  We 
landed  at  five,  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  reached  the  Ba$^of  the  Crater, 


to  the  eummit  of  which  the  ascent  is 
gradual,  the  path  good,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  ascending  about  forty 
minutes.  We  went  down  by  an  easy 
declivily  into  the  Crater, which  is  deep, 
grand,  and  exceedingly  splendid  with 
respect  to  the  colours  of  its  crystal- 
sulphurs,  large  numbers  of  which  are 
continually  collected.  On  retracing  our 
steps  we  reached  the  sun^mit  at  ten 
minutes  past  seven,  and  embarked  in 
our  Speronara  at  eight.  Saving  cleared 
Vulcano,  we  steered  forCefalili;  but  the 
appearance  of  a  strange  Sail  nuide  us 
cautious  as  we  had  been  told  of  Pirates ; 
and,  soon  after  passing  Capod'Orlando, 
we  coasted  along  to  Cefalu,  arriving 
there  about  midnight.  Next  morning 
we  got  pratique,  settled  with  our 
Captain,  gave  his  men  a  huonamano^ 
and  did  not  regret  having  made  this 
little  voyage,  by  which  we  were  much 
interested,  though  considerably  fa- 
tigued." 

Cefaluj  which  stands  near  the  Site  of 
the  ancient  Cephalwdium,  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  said  to  contain  ten 
thousand  Inhabitants.  Ruggero  erected 
its  Cathedral,  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
he  made  during  a  tempest  which  over- 
took him  in  the  Gulph  of  Salerno,  and 
put  his  life  in  danger  for  two  days.  The 
vow  imported  that  wherever  he  might 
chance  to  land  he  would  raise  a  Temple 
to  the  Saviour  of  the  Human  Race.  The 
tempest  drove  him  to  Cefalu,  where, 
however,  he  landed  in  safety,  and  bulU 
its  Cathedral,  probably  with  the  ruins 
of  theancient  CephalwdiumjWhich  had 
follen  to  decay  under  the  domiDion  of 
the  Saracens.  The  Nave  and  Choir  of 
this  Church,  raised  as  a  Votive  Offering, 
are  ornamented  with  ancient  Columns 
and  ancient  Capitals.  The  two  Pillars 
between  the  Nave  and  Transept  display 
Figures  of  Men  supporting  the  Abacus; 
and  beyond  the  Nave  are  Mosaics.  No 
vestiges  remain  of  Ce»Aa?<Fdmm,  which 
stood  above  the  modem  Town,  except 
a  Fragment  of  its  Wails,  consisting  of 
quadrilateral  stones  put  together  with- 
out cement,  and  reported  to  be  of  a 
more  extraordinary  size  than  any  others 
applied  in  Sicily  to  the  same  purpose. 

Travellers  who  arrive  by  water  at 
€efali!i  are  liable  to  a  short  detention  at 
the  Custom-house  before  thev  proceed 
to  Termini,  which  ia  twenty-four  viiles 
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distant.  The  Mole-path,  there  being  no 
carriage-road,  lies  between  coppices  of 
aloes  and  myrtles;  and  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  this  ride  is  about-flve  hours 
and  a  quarter. 

Termini  was  called  by  the  Ancients 
Thermcf  Himerenses,  on  account  of  its 
Hot  Baths;  and  remains  of  an  ancient 
Edifice  semi-circular,  but  nevertheless 
conjectural^  to  have  belonged  to  Baths, 
may  be  traced  in  the  modern  Town, 
which  is  fortified  with  strong  Walls  and 
a  Castle,  and  furnished  with  a  tolerable 
Hotel.  Tbe  modem  Town  likewise  con- 
tains Hot  Salt  Baths;  and  hence  to 
Palermo  there  is  a  good  Carriage-road, 
twenty-four  miles  in  distance. 

To  the  vegetable  productions  of  Si- 
cily, mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
may  be  added  hemp  and  cotton :  and, 
according  to  report,  the  tea-shrub,  si- 
milar to  that.which  grows  in  China,  and 
the  coffee-shrub,  similar  to  that  found 
in  Africa,  are  indigenous  here. 

The  Oxen  throughout  the  Island'are  of 
a  dun  colour,  large,  strong,  beautifully 
shaped,  and  adorned  with  horns  in 
length  and  thickness  so  extraordinary 
as  to  render  these  tine  animals  per- 
fectly majestic,  and  worthy  of  being  de- 
nominated "  The  Oxen  of  the  Sun." 
The  immense  Flocks  of  Marinos  Sheep, 
which  browse  on  the  heaths  of  Sicily, 
are  likewise  beautiful  animals,  small  in 
size,  and  clothed  with  black  wool, which 
hangs  down  to  their  feet.  Here  also  is 
a  species  of  Bam,  so  large  that  one 
might  almost  fancy  Ulysses  could  have 
swung  himself  under  such  an  animal, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  Cave  of 
Polyphemus. 

With  respect  to  climate  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  Island  are  wholesome  dur- 
ing Winter  and  the  first  four  weeks  of 
Spring;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
season,  in  Summer,  Autumn,  and  even 
till  the  middle  of  November,  Malaria 
prevails  in  several  Places,  especially  at 
Selinuntium,  at  and  near  Lentini,  and 
Carlentini,  and  likewise  at  and  near 
Syracuse. 

Sicilian  scenery,  so  far  as  relates  to 
colours,  is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
gay  and  brilliant;  the  sky  in  general 
being  cloudless,  and  the  sunrise  and 
sunset  magnificent  beyond  description. 
Sicily,  however,  is  not  uniformly  beau- 
tiful; for   although  some  tracts   are 


luxuriant  to  excess,  and  cultivated  to 
perfection,  others  are  dreary,  wild,  and 
neglected :  and  this  extensive  Island, 
once  so  fertile  that  it  is  reported,  by 
Pliny,  to  have  recompensed  tbe  Hus- 
bandman a  hundred-fold,  does  not  at 
present  contain  any  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural wealth,  nor,  according  to-  tbe 
highest  computations,  above  seventeen 
hundred  thousand  Inhabitants. 

The  Sicilians,  taken  collectively,  are 
good-huniioured,  though  prone  to  mo- 
mentary wrath,  acute,  animated,  elo- 
quent, and  endued  with  eonsiderable 
talents:  but  owing  to  that  fickleness  of 
disposition  common  to  the  Descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  they  are  said  to 
be  less  pre-eminent  in  arts  and  sciences 
than  perseverance  might  make  them. 
They  are  proud  of  what  their  country 
once  was,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in 
that  chivalrous  spirit  which  might,  if 
encouraged,  render  them  again  a  pow- 
erful People;  They  are  accused  of  an 
unwarrantable  propensity  to  jealousy, 
originating,  perhaps,  from  their  being 
too  sensitive. 

In  eating  and  drinking,  the  modem 
Sicilians,  unlike  their  Ancestors,  are 
very  temperate,  and  appear  to  indulge 
in  but  few  luxuries.  For  hospitality  to 
Strangers  they  were,  however,  always 
famed;  and  respecting  this  virtue  the 
present  race  have  not  degenerated  from 
their  Ancestors;  as  the  poorest  Sicilian 
Peasant  will  offer  the  best  of  every  thing 
his  cottage  affords  to  the  Traveller.who 
pauses  at  his  door. 

A  striking  instance  of  hospitality  in  a 
much  higher  rank  of  life  demands  no- 
tice. The  Author  of  the*  foregoing 
Pages,  with  tbe  Viscountess  Ashhrook 
and  Miss  Flower,  whom  she  had  the 
honour  of  accompanying  round  the 
Island,  were  on  their  way  from  Catania 
to  Trapani;  and,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  provided  at  the  first  named 
Town  with  bad  mules  and  worthless 
muleteers,  they  were  unable  to  reach 
their  destined  sleeping-place,  Calta- 
girone.  Tbe  weather,  too,  was  bad,  for 
it  rained  torrents;  and  the  Muleteers, 
seeing  their  Mules  slide  at  every  step, 
declared** they  could  not  proceed  farther 
than  the  country  residence  of  the  Ga- 
valiereAntoninoGrimaldiColoDna,who 
often  sheltered  distressed  Travellers, 
and  whose  old  Castle  was  close  at  band." 
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Without  longer  delay,  into  the  Cava- 
liere*s  farm-yard  they  marched^conduct- 
ing  their  Mules  and  Passengers  to  the 
door  of  his  dwelling.  The  Cavaliere  and 
his  family,  on  hearing  the  mule-bells, 
ran  down  theirGrecian  outside  staircase 
(which  was  deluged  with  rain )  to  receive 
and  make  welcome  their  troublesome 
and  uninvited  guests,  instantly  provid- 
ing the  best  meal  their  larder  could 
furnish,  and  resigning  their  own  beds  to 
the  Author*s  Friends  and  herself;  doing 
the  whole  with  an  alacrity  which  doubled 
the  obligation. 

The  Sicilian  Peasants  are,  generally 
speaking,  civil,  sober,  and  honest ;  and 
their  manners,  custt)ms,  and  domestic 
economy,  are  said  to  be  at  this  moment 
what  Theocritus  represents  them.  These 
Peasants  appear  to  live  chiefly  on  goats* 
milk,  fruit,  kitchen -vegetables,  and 
bread; as  do  the  inhabitants  of  country 
villages. 

Against  one  description  of  Peasants, 
called  Lettiga-men  and  Muleteers,  Tra- 
vellers should,  however,  be  guarded ;  as 
nothing  but  the  check  of  an  intelligent, 
spirited,  and  respectable  Guide,  who 
hires  and  pays  them  for  his  Employers, 
can  keep  these  knavish  Boors  in  order. 

The  costume  of  the  Female  Peasants 
of  Sicily  is  Grecian,  unless  it  be  in  large 
Towns,  where  the  Spanish  Mantilla  is 
almost  aniversally  worn  in  the  streets 
and  churches. 

Black  leather,  or  oilskin  cloaks,  with 
pointed  Capuchin-hoods,  are  worn  in 
bad  weather  by  every  Sicilian  horseman. 

PARTICULARS  RRLATIVR  TO  TRAVEL- 
LING IN  SICILY. 

A  Lettiga,  the  national  carriage  of  this 
Island,  holds  two  persons,  and  is  in 
shape  something  like  the  body  of  a  Vis- 
Orvis.  This  Vehicle,  provided  with  poles 
resembling  those  of  a  Sedan-chair,  is 
carried  by  Porter-mules,  as  the  body  of 
a  trivelUng*carriagewas,in  past  times, 
conveyed  over  the  Mont-Ccois.  Two 
Mules  go  before,  and  one  behind,  ac- 
companied by  a  Muleteer  on  foot, 
armed  with  a  stick  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  long,  to  guide  the  Mules ;  while  an- 
other Muleteer  rides  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalcade.  A  Lettiga  goes  up  and  down 
every  bill,  however  precipitous,  passes 
at  the  brink  of  precipices,  and  fre- 
quently fords  tQrrents;  it  is  requisite 


therefore  that  this  Vehicle,  and  espe- 
cially its  poles,  should  be  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  likewise  requisite  that  the 
Porter-mules  should  be  thoroughly 
broken-in,  powerful,  and  quiet.  Mule- 
bells  are  hung  in  a  triangular  form  on 
the  back  of  the  leading  mule,  and  some- 
times prevent  the  muleteers  from  hear- 
ing when  called  to;  but  the  greatest  in- 
convenience of  a  Lettiga  is  that  Ladies 
can  neither  get  into  nor  out  ofit,  unless 
aided  by  a  Muleteer's  knee  to  step  upon, 
or  a  chair.  The  motion  of  the  Vehicle 
resembles  that  of  a  donkey,  and  is  not, 
to  persons  in  general,  fatiguing:  beside 
which,  the  circumstance  of  being  de- 
fended from  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  very 
advantageous  to  Travellers. 

Saddles  and  bridles,  whether  for  La- 
dies or  GenHemen  who  mean  to  ride, 
should  be  hired  at  Naples;  as  pack- 
saddles  only  can  be  obtained  in  Sicily, 
unless  by  accident.  Panniers  composed 
of  matting,  to  preserve  baggage  from 
injury  when  placed  on  mules,  may  not 
only  be  purchased  at  Palermo,  but 
likewise  at  Messina,  and  in  several  large 
towns. 

Other  necessaries  for  Travellers  in  Si- 
cily are,  leather  sheets,  linen  sheets, 
table-linen,  towels,  coarse  cloths  "for 
kitchen-use,  iron  stew-pans  and  covers, 
one  of  them  large  enough  for  boiling 
fish,  a  small  gridiron,  a  block-tin  tea- 
kettle, tea-pot,  and  coffee-pot,  common 
strong  knives  and  forks,  box  spoons  and 
three-pronged  box  forks,  silver  tea- 
spoons, a  lantern  with  wire  on  the  out- 
side to  protect  the  glass,  a  tinder-box 
provided  with  matches  and  the  tinder 
of  the  country,  which  is  excellent; 
common  strong  cups  and  saucers,  the 
former  without  handles,  rummers  of 
double  flint-glass,  or  Bohemian  crystal. 
Sugar,  tea,  coffee,  potted  butter.  Maca- 
roni, Parmesan  cheese,  hams,  bacon, 
and  pigs'  faces;  all  of  which  should  be 
taken  f^om  Naples,  or  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento.  It  is  also  requisite  for  Tra- 
vellers to  purchase  butchers'  meat  and 
poultry  in  the  large  towns  of  Sicily,  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  find  the  latter,  and 
Impossible  to  procure  the  former,  in 
country  villages. 

Large  double  silk  parasols,  straw 
hats,  and  bonnets  double-lined  with 
thick  English  post-paper,  are  needful 
securities  atall  seasons,  in  Sicily,  against 
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a  coup  du  soleil :  and  some  Travellers, 
who  00  not  regard  the  eipense  of  an 
eitra-mule,  take  mattresses,  though 
they  are  seldom  required,  eicept  on 
ascending  ^tna. 

Letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
Consuls,  Vice-consuls,  and  Bankers  re- 
siding in  this  Island,  are  highly  advan- 
tageous to  Travellers; and  Passports  on 
leaving  Naples  for  Sicily,  and  on  leaving 
Messina  to  visit  Reggio,  or  the  Lipari 
Isles,  are  indispensable. 

SICILIAN  MONET. 

1  piastre  0 r  Naples  makes  Tari 
of  Sicily 12 

10  grani  of  Naples  make  Tari    1 

5  ditto Carlini    1 

1  grana     .    makes  Baiocchi    1 

l^a  ditto Grani    1 

1  grana  ofSicily  makes  Piccoli  6 

Each  of  the  Tari  is  worth  twenty  Gra- 
ni ofSicily. 

The  usual  price  for  a  Job-carriage  at 
Palermo,  Girgenti,  Siracusa,  and  Mes- 
sina, is  two  piastres  and  a  half  per  day. 
The  usual  price  for  a  strong  travelling- 
Caleche,  with  three  good  horses,  four 
inside,  and  one  outside  place,  a  net 
fixed  like  a  well  to  contain  baggage,  and 
a  Boy  who  goes  behind  to  take  care  of 
it,  is  from  five  ducats  to  five  piastres 
a  day.  Barriers  and  passage  of  rivers  in- 
clusive, but  not  buonamano. 

Nine  Sicilian  Grani  are  paid  at  every 
Barrier  for  a  carriage  with  three  horses; 
and  for  every  Lettiga  and  itsthree.mules, 
which  pass  a  river  in  a  Pont-volantf 
the  fixed  price  is  two  Tari.  Each  Bag- 
gage or  Saddle-rauie  pays  three  Grani 
OfSicily. 

The  usual  fee  given  to  Forders  who 
precede  a  Lettiga  through  a  river  is  six 
Tari. 

At  Palermo  the  prices  charged  at 
Hotels  were,  in  1834,  as  follows. 
Breakfast,  consisting  of  eggs,  milk, 
bread,  and  sometimes  honey,  for  Mas- 
ters, three  Tari  —  dinner,  eight  Tari  — 
board  for  a  servant,  per  day,  six  Tari— 
and  an  apartment  containing  one 
Master's  bed-room,  two  Servants'  bed- 
rooms, and  one  £Uiing-room,*  twelve 
Tari  per  day. 

At  Girgenti  the  priees  charged  hy 
each  of  the  two  Landlords  of  The  Leone 
d'oro  were,  for  a  Master's  bed-room 
four  Tari— for  aServant's  bed-room  two 


Tari— and  for  oil,  fire -wood,  and  the  use 
of  a  kitchen,  the  charge  was  very  high. 

At  Siracusa  the  price  at  that  excellent 
Inn,  II  Sole, was  for  a  Master's  breakfast 
four  Tari  —  dinner,  eight  Tari —  bed- 
room, six  Tari — board  and  lodging  for  a 
Servant,  per  day,  nine  Tari. 

A^  Catania,  in  Abbate's  comfortable 
Hotel,  the  price  was,  for  Master's  break- 
fast, three  Tari— dinner,  eight  Tari— 
bed-room,  four  Tari,  Board  and  lodging 
for  a  Servant,  per  day,  from  seven  to 
eight  Tari, 

At  Messina,  in  The  Leone  d'oro,  the 
prices  were,  for  a  Master's  breakfast, 
three  Tari — dinner/six  Tari — bed-room, 
four  Tari — ^board  and  lodging  for  a  Ser- 
vant, per  day,  eight  Tari. 

At  Country  Inns,  where  nothing  is 
usually  found  except  beds,  the  price  of 
a  Master's  bed  is  three  Tari,  of  a  Ser- 
vant's bed,  two  Tari;  and  for  Charcoal, 
with  the  use  of  a  kitchen,  the  charge 
ought  to  he  proportionate  to  the  trou- 
ble given,  and  the  charcoal  required. 

For  a  large  boat  at  Syracuse,  to  visit 
the  Source  of  the  Anapus,  the  price  is 
twenty  Tari ;  for  a  small  boat  half  that 
sum. 

The  Abate  Lopresti,  who  frequently 
has  the  kindness  to  act  as  Cicerone  to 
Travellers  at  Agrigenium,does  not  like 
to  be  remunerated  by  money,  unless  it 
be  presented  in  the  shape  of  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  Work  he  is  about  to  publish 
respecting  the  Antiquities  of  il^ri- 
gentum, 

Slgnor  Politi,  the  Cicerone  at  Syra- 
cuse, expects,  as  a  remuneration,  one 
piastre  a-day ;  and  both  these  Gentle- 
men require  a  place  in  the  carriage  of 
the  Party  they  conduct. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
ought  to  be  the  price  of  Mules  and  the 
national  conveyance  called  a  Lettiga, 
when  hired  by  the  day;  because  Mule- 
teers always  endeavour  to  over-reach, 
and  charge  a  much  higher  price  to 
Strangers  than  to  tbe  Natives  of  the 
country.  The  former,  however,  seem 
usually  to  give  for  every  Saddle  or  Bag- 
gage Mule,  per  day,  on  travelling-days 
eight  Tari;  on  halting-days  half-price ; 
and  six  Tari  per  day  for  returning  home 
unladen.  A  very  good  Lettiga  and  stroog 
quiet  porter-mules  are  seldom  pro- 
cured under  twenty-four  Tari  a-day  for 
travelling-days  (twenty-six,  indeed,  is 
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more  commonly  demanded) ;  from  twen- 
ty to  twenty-two  for  resting-days,  and 
the  same,  per  day,  for  returning  home 
unladen.  A  particularly  strong  and  safe 
Lettigawas,  in  1834,  to  be  hired  atCal- 
tagirone ;  and  the  Muleteers  belonging 
to  this  Town  are  the  best  in  Sicily;  at 
Catania  they  are  the  worst. 

It  may  not,  perhaps, -be  superfluous  to 
warn  Travellers  against  believing  the 
tales  usually  poured  into  their  ears  by 
Lettiga-men  respecting  Bandits,  who 
are  rarely  met  with  in  Sicily;  though, 
during  the  Spring  of  1834,  a  gang  of 
Ruffians,  headed  by  three  persons  nam* 
ed  Palombi,  broke  into  and  pillaged  a 
couple  ofConvents;  a  circumstance  the 
less  extraordinary  as  the  Sicilians  often 
deposit  their  portable  wealth  with  reli- 
gious Communities. 

ROUTE  BOUlf  D  THE  SEA -COAST  OF  SICILY, 
FBOM  MESSINA  TO  CATANIA,  IN  A  CA- 
LECHE  WITH  THREE  HORSES— FROM 
CATANIA  TO  TRAPANI  IN  A  LETTI6A— 
AND  FROM  TRAPANI  IN  A  CALECHK  TO 
PALERMO;  BETWEEN  THE  MinOLB  OF 
APRIL  AND  THE  MIDDLE  OF  MAY. 

1st  day.  Gfar(2tm%(>)  miles  35.  Inn 
All  Uto  del  Paese.  At  the  distance 
of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Giardini,  Travellers  usually  quit  their 
carriages  in  order  to  mount  by  a  steep 
ascent  on  the  right,  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  the  ancient  Town,  and  the 
Theatre  of  Taurominium ;  whence,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  rugged  path 
leads  to  Giardini. 

2d  day.  Aei  Reale  +>  miles  20.  Cata- 
nia*, miles  16.    Inns.  The  Cnmon 

—  The  Elephant. 

3d  day.  C(ueNuove+.  A  StcU^le  for . 
mules.  Between  Catania  and  this  Ham- 
let Travellers  cross  the  Samethus,  now 
called  the  Giaretta,  in  a  Pont-volant. 

—  Siracuea*,  miles  42.    Inn,  tl  Sole, 
4tbday.    Patozsoio*,  miles  24.    Road 

bad.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Town 
of  Acra  within  half  a  mile  of  Pa- 
lazzolo,  and  very  interesting,  espe- 
cially its  Tombs.  Only  one  small 
Inn. 
5th  day.  Chiaramonte*,  miles  24. 
Road  indifferent.  Only  one  small 
inn. 


6th day.  Terranova* ,20,  Road  good, 
inn.  The  EnaUehHotel. 

7th  day.  Caltagirone*,  24.  Three 
Inns;  that  in  the  Market-place,  kept 
by  a  Palermitan  named  Giuseppe, 
was,  in  1834,  the  best. 

8th  day.  Licata*,  miles  18.  Best  Inn, 
The  Hotel  de  Londres,  Travellers 
pass  the  Salso,  anciently  the  Himera, 
in  a  Pont'volant,  previous  to  their 
arrival  at  Licata. 

9th  day.  Girgenti*,  miles  26.  Two 
Inns;  that  kept  by  Maestro  Pietro, 
the  Bishop's  Cook,  was,  in  1834,  the 
best.  During  this  day's  journey  Let- 
tiga-men usually  bait  their  mules  at 
Palma,  twelve  miles  from  Licata.    No- 

.  thing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
ascent  to  Girgenti. 

10th  day.  Monte  Alegro*,  miles  18. 
This  Hamlet,  which  stands  at  the  foot 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  an- 
cient Fortress,  does  not  possess  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  Hotel.  Two 
small  private  houses,  however,  re- 
ceive Travellers :  that  which  belongs 
to  a  very  civil  Clergyman  is  clean, 
and  notwithstanding  its  diminutive 
size,  comfortable ;  the  other  is  mise- 
rably dirty. 

Monte  Alegro,  so  calledbecause  ex- 
empt from  Mal'ana^  suffers  almost 
yearly  depredations  from  Corsairs, 
who  land  near  the  Hamlet  and  steal 
the  cattle. 

11th  day.  Sciacca*,  miles  24.  Inns, 
The  Locanda  del  Sartore,  and  that 
of  Alberto  Modica,  Travellers  pass 
the  Castle  of  Dedalus,  situated  on  a 
Hill  to  the  right,  as  they  approach 
Sciacca. 

12th day.  Settnunttum Smiles 21.  The 
approach  to  these  stupendous  Piles  of 
Ruins  was,  in  April,  1834,  completely 
covered  with  a  dwarf  plant  in  full 
flower,  resembling  the  Gum  Cystus. 
A  Gentleman  at  Selinuntium,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  kindly  allows  Tra- 
vellers to  shelter  themselves  in  his 
Casino  while  they  take  refreshments. 
-^Cattel  Vetrano*,  miles  7.  Inn, 
The  Locanda  of  Don  Vicenzo, 
13th  day.  Marsala*,  miles  26.  Two 
Inns;  one  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls 
being  large,  but  dirty;  the  other, 
within  the  Walls,  small,  but  tolerably 


(>)  Sleeptng-placcs  are  marked  with  an  asterisk ;  baiting-places  with  a  cross. 
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clean.  Travellers,  on  leaving  Castel 
Yetrano,  usually  go  to  the  Stone  Quar- 
ry near  Gampobello,  a  distance  or  six 
miles,  thence  proceeding  to  Marzara, 
six  miles  farther,  and  from  Mazzara 
to  Marsala. 

14th  day.  Trapani*y  miles  18.  Two 
Inns.  That  called  The  Leone,  in  the 
Largo  del  Gasteiio  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Town,  contains  several  small  and 
dirty  rooms ;  the  other,  in  the  High 
Street,  is  cleaner,  and  contains  a  Res- 
taurant. 

AtTrapani  commences  an  excellent 
Carriage-road  to  Palermo;  but^  by 
changing  a  Letliga  for  a  Caleche,  Tra- 
vellers unprovided  with  saddles  risk 
losing  the  pleasure  of  visiting^(/e5fa« 
'and  seeing  tbe  most  majestic  ancient 
Edifice  which  now  adorns  Sicily;  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  at  Galatafimi, 
fourmiiesfrom^^exta,  and  where  the 
Yetturini  stop  to  bait,  to  find  any  con- 
veyance, except  a  mule  with  a  pack- 
saddle. 

15th  day.  CaZata/lmt+,  miles  26.  Two 
Inns,  both  bad :  that  called  The  Se- 
gesta  is  perhap^he  better  of  the  two. 
Near  Galatafimi,  on  ascending  a  hill, 
and  opposite  to  the  mile-stone  num- 
bered 44,  the  Carriage-road  passes 
within  sight  of  the  Basilica  of  jEgesta, 
which,  though  some  miles  off,  makes 
a  most  impressive  figure.  — Alcamo  *, 
miles  11.  Inn,  kept  by  a  respectable 
Abate  clean  and  comfortable. 

16th  day.  Partinico-{-,  miles  10.— 
Palermo*,  miles  21.  Inns,  Page's 
English  Hotel— French  Hotel, 

From  Partinico  tbe  road  ascends 
for  seven  miles,  displaying  beautiful 
scenery:  it  then  descends  for  twelve 
miles,  passing  through  Monreale, 
where  the  Yetturini  are  always  willing 
to  stop  half  an  hour,  that  Travellers 
may  see  its  Cathedral  and  Benedictine 
Convent. 

Innkeepers  and  Muleteers  always  ad- 
vise Travellers  to  follow  the  Route  be- 
tween Catania  and  Caltagirone  detailed 
at  length  in  the  foregoing  pages,  by 
sleeping  the  first  night  at  Lentini,  in- 
stead of  going  from  Catania  to  Siracusa 
in  one  day,  which  good  mules  can  al- 
ways accomplish;  especially  if,  on  set- 
ting out,  they  take  the  road  by  the  sea- 
side, which,  as  already  mentioned,  is 


shorter,  and  better  than  the  upper  road, 
unless  tbe  weather  be  stormy. 

Muleteers  likewise  counsel  Travellers, 
on  leaving  Siracusa  for  Gilrgenti,  to  re- 
turn to  Lentini,  in  order  to  get  ihto  the 
best  road;  thus  sleeping  in  that  pes- 
tiferous air  a  second  night :  this,  how- 
ever, is  unnecessary^  and  as  the  ancient 
Leontium,  the  modern  Lentini,  and  its 
Lake^  furnish  nothing  very  attractive, 
and  the  direct  road  to  Girgenti,  through 
Palazzolo,  abounds  with  objects  of  in- 
terest, and,  moreover,  as  the  only  great 
objection  to  this  road  is  its  being  ex- 
tremely rocky  nearPalazzolo,  Travellers 
who  do  not  dislike  walking  occasionally 
mightj  perhaps,  find  that  the  most  judi- 
cious plan  is  to  take  the  direct  road. 

ROUTE  FBOM  CATAIf lA  TO  THE  SUMMIT 
OF  ^TNA. 

Nicolosi,  miles  12-^hours  employed  in 
going,  either  in  a  Letti^a  or  on  a 
Mule,  two  and  three  quarters. 

Casa  dellaNeve,  miles  7— Winter  sleep- 
ing-place. Hours  employed  in  riding, 
one  and  three  quarters. 

Casa  degV  Inglesi,  miles  8— summer 
sleeping-place.  Hours  employed  in 
riding,  two  and  three  quarters. 

Walk  to  the  summit  of  the  Cone^  hours 
one  a  half. 

Descent  to  the  Torre  del  Filosofp^ 
Val  del  Sue,  Nicolosi,  and  Catania, 
hours  ten,  and  sometimes  more ;  be- 
cause the  intense  cold  on  the  summit 
of  iEtna  is  so  apt  to  affect  the  health, 
that  Travellers  are  often  compelled 
to  pause  either  at  the  Casa  degV  In- 
glesiy  or  the  Casa  delta  Neve,  in  or- 
der to  recover  themselves. 

A  Party  who  ascended  to  the  top  or 
the  Cone,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
found  Fahrenheit*s  thermometer,  at 
half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  50  l}2o 
—at  eleven,  45©— at  half-past  twelve, 
41  l|2o— at  two  in  the  morning,  SO** — 
at  thirty-five  minutes  past  two,  near 
the  Casa  degV  Inglesi,  27  lj2«w-tt  a 
quarter  before  four,  at  the  Casa  degV 
Inglesi,  20o— and  on  the  summit  of  tbe 
Mountain  at  five  o'clock  19  l22o. 

To  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the  cold 
Regions  of  ^tna,  and  likewise  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  carrying 
mattresses  and  coverlids  thither,  Tra- 
vellers, capable  of  bearing  long-con- 
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linued  exercise,  shoiild  set  out  froin  Ca- 
tania aboul  noon,  proceed  to  Nicolosi, 
repose  there,  then  sup,  leave  Nicolosi 
seven  hoars  before  sunrise,  proceed  to 
the  Casa  della  Neve,  rematn  there  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  only,  to  put  on  warm 
clothing,  thence  ride  to  the  Cata  degV 
Ingleei^  remain  there  half  an  hour 
only,  to  procure  hot  negus  or  soup,  and 
thence  walk  to  the  summit  of  the  Moun- 
tain. The  ascent  thus  managed  usually 
occupies  about  six  hours  and  three 
quarters. 

BOUTB  BOUND  THE  SEA-COAST  OF 
SICILY,  ON  MULES,  BETWEEN  THE 
LATTER  PART  OF  MAY  AND  THE 
EARLY  PART  OF  JULY,  1826. 

Miles  from    Hours  employed 
Palermo.  in  riding. 

1st  day.  Partinico  .  19  .    .   5  1;4. 

Aleamo    .      .      .  12  .    .   3  l22. 

2d  day.  Mgesta      .     9  .    .   3. 

Trapani     .     .      .  21  .    .   6  3^4. 

3d  day.  Marsala       .  18  .    ,   6  l22. 

4lh  day.  Mazzara  .  12  .    .2  3^4. 

Stone  Quarry      .     8  .    .   2. 

Cast  el  Vetrdno   .     8  .    .   2. 

bi\i  dAj.Selinuntium   9  .    .   2  222. 

Sciacca     ...      .  21  .    .  4  3/4. 

6th  day.  San  Pedro  19  .    .   4  324. 

Siculiana.     .      .  11  .    .   2  324. 

7lh  day.  Girgenti    .  12  .    .3  l22. 

8th  day.  Palma     .  16  .    .   5  l24. 

'  Licata.     .     .     .  12  ...   3  I22. 

9th  day.  Terranova    18  .    .5. 
10th  day.  A  stable 

for  mules       .      .  17  .    .  4  324. 

Caltagirone    .     .     7  .    .    2  324. 

11th  day.  A  Brook,  17  .    .5  I22. 

Lentini    f.      .      .  13  .    .   3  324. 

12  th  day.   Avoater- 
ing-place .      .     .  17  .    .   5  324. 
Siracusa    .     .     .  13  .    .   3  324. 

13  th    day.      Scaro 
d'Agnuni,      .      .  24  .    .    6  l22. 
Catania     .     .     .  18  .    .  4  l24. 

14tbday.  Trixza    .     7   .    .   2. 

Giarra .     .      .      .  17   .    .   3  I22. 
15  th  day.  Franech 

villa    .      .      .      .  18  .    .   5. 

Giardini  .      .      .  10   .    .    3. 
16th  day.  A  water- 
ing-place,    going 

round   by  Tauro- 

minium    .      .      .  14  .    .   5  l24. 

Messina     .     .     .  20   .    .   5. 

As  much  care  as  possible  has  been 
taken  to  give,  in  the  foregoing  Routes, 
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the  distances  from  place  to  place  with 
tolerable  accuracy;  but  on  eitensive 
heaths  without  milestones  this  isadrffi- 
cult  task  to  accomplish.  The  miles  of 
Sicily,  judging  from  the  milestones 
placed  on  carriage-roads,  are  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  ancient  Roman  mile. 

SHORT     CUT     FROM    GIRGENTI    TO    PA- 

'lermo. 

1st  day.  In  a  Lettiga,  or  on  a  Mule. 
The  road  lies  chiefly  in  the  bed  of  a 
torrent,  which  it  passes  and  re-passes 
above  thirty  times ;  and  consequently 
this  road  is  not  practicable  during 
Winter,  and  occasionally  unsafe  in 
Spring  and  Autumn. 

2d  day.  A  good  Carriage-road  to  Pa- 
lermo. Travellers,  by  making  this 
short  cut,  lose  the  sight  of  Selinun- 
tium, 

CARRIAGE-ROADS. 

ROUTE    FROM    PALERMO    TO    MESSINA, 
WITH  A  CALECHE  AND  THREE  HORSES. 

1st  day.  Villafrati*.  A  bad  Inn  with 
a  good  Stable. 

2d  day.    JUangatiaro  -f-. 
Vallelunga*.    A  bad  Inn;  but  beds 
may  be  procured  at  private  houses, 

3d  day.    Sa,  Caterina  +.    Inn  "  toler- 
able ;"  by  which  word  is  meant  little 
more  than  a  shelter  from  sun  and 
rain. 
Alia  Misericordia, 

4th  day.  Leonforte  +.    A  good  Inn. 
Regalhuto  *,    A  bad  Inn,  but  beds 
may  be  procured  at  private  houses. 

5th  day.    Aderno  +.    Inn  tolerable. 
Randazzo  *.      Travellers  may  get 
beds  here,  though  not  good  ones. 

6th  day.  Piedimonte  +.  Inn  tolerable. 
Locanda  delMessinese *.    Tolerable. 

7th  day.    Messina. 

Beside  the  Inns  and  Baiting-places  al- 
ready mentioned,  on  this  road,  are  (he 
following :  Ponte  di  Yicari,  a  Stable  an- 
nexed to  a  corn -chandler's  shop^the 
Locanda  di  Potenza,  a  new  and  clean 
Inn;  but  if  Travellers  cannot  reach  it 
they  may  sleep  at  Villarosa^Nissuria,  a 
bad  Inn— Aggira,  ditto— Bronte,  ditto— 
Linguagrossa,  ditto— Giardini,  Al  Uso 
del  Paese,  a  clean  Inn— Letojanni,  a  bad 
Inn— Capo  di  S.  Alessio,  a  place  where 
provender  and  good  fish  may  be  pro- 
cured. 
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Persons  who  make  the  Tour  of  Sicily, 
during  fine  weather,  find  it  pleasanter 
and  more  economical  to  dine  out  of 
doors  on  cold  meat  in  a  shady  situation 
and  near  a  spring  or  stream  of  good 
water,  4han  in  a  Country  Hotel. 

ROAD  FBOM  PALBRMO  TO  If  RSSINA,  WITH 
THE  DISTANCE  OF  EVERT  TOWN  AND 
TILLAGE  FROM  THE  CAPITAL. 

Miles  of  Sicily. 

Misilmeri. 9 

Of/liastro,      ......  16 

VUlafrati 22 

Ponte  di  Vicari 30 

Fondaco  di  Manganaro ...  37 

Fondaco  della  Gulfa    ...  49 

ValUlunga 58 

Santa  Caterina  .      .      .      .      .  80 

Villarosa .      .           ....  91 

Locanda  di  Potenza.     ...  99 

Leonforte.     .      .....  115 

Nissuria 120 

Aggira,  Birth-place  of  Diodorus 

Siculus 125 

Regalbuto 135 

Aderno 151 

Bronte 162 

Randazzo      ......  173 

Linguagrosm 186 

Piedimonte    ......  189 

Giardini  .     .     .     .     .      .     .198 

Letojanni,     .      .     •      .      .      .  202 

Fondaco  del  Prete    .     .      .     .  205 

CapoS.Alessio 208 

Bucalo .  210 

BagnidiAli 215 

Borgo  di  Scaletta    .      ,      .     .219 

Mili .225 

Porta  Fustachia  di  Messina     .  231 

Torre  di  Faro 240 

ROAD  FROM  PALERMO  TO  TRAPANI, 
WITH  THE  DISTANCE  OF  ETERT  TOWN 
AND  TILLAGE  FROM  THE  CAPITAL. 

Miles  of  Sicily. 

Monreale 4 

Borgetto 17 

Partinico 18 

Alcamo 31 

Calatafimi 42 

Trapani 68 

ROAD  FROM  PALERMO  TO  TERMINI,  WITH 
THE  DISTANCE  OF  ETERY  TOWN  AND 
TILLAGE  FROM  THE  CAPITAL. 

Miles  of  Sicily. 

Ficarazzi 6 

Bagheria 9 
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i  Miles  of  Sicily. 

Solanto  .......    10 

Altavilla 14 

Trahia. 21 


Termini,    . 
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One  of  these  Vessels,  during  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Autumn,  usually  goes  from 
Naples  to  Palermo,  or  Messina,  once  a 
fortnight;  and  the  price  paid  by  a  first 
class  Passenger  for  going  was,  in  1834, 
twenty  ducats;  and  by  a  second  class 
Passenger  twelve  ducats. 

These  Vessels  (the  Real  Ferdinando, 
and  Francesco  Primo)  make,  during  iha 
latter  part  of  Spring,  a  voyage  to  Mes- 
sina, returning  by  Syracuse,  Malta,  Gir- 
genli,  and  Palermo:  or  to  Palermo  in 
the  first  place,  and  thence  to  other 
Ports  of  Sicily,  and  likewise  to  Malta, 
that  Passengers  may  see  most  of  the 
principal  Antiquities  of  Sicily,  and  also 
visit  Malta.  This  practice  seems  likely 
to  be  continued;  arid  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  Malta,  under 
English  Government,  may  not,  perhaps, 
prove  unwelcome  to  the  Public. 

MALTA. 

Malta  and  its  dependencies  consist 
of  three  Islands;  Malta  itself,  originally 
called  Helita,  either  from  the  goodness 
of  its  honey,  .or  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
Daughters  of  Nereos  and  Doris;  Gozo, 
anciently  Gaulos;  and  Gomino,  once 
known  by  the  name  ot  EphtBstia. 

This  little  group  of  Islands  abounds 
with  interesting  souvenirs,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  h.ave  comprehended  the  iong^ 
sought  Atlantis,  and  the  Ogygia  of  Ca- 
lypso. Saint  Paul  was  shipwrecked  here, 
and  resided  three  months  with  Publias, 
the  Roman  Governor,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  treated,  and  who  afterwards 
became  a  Martyr  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Malta,  according  to  Homer,  was  in  the 
first  instance  peopled  by  Pb»aeiaos. 
In  1519,  B.  c.  theThsnieians  took  pos- 
session of  it..  In  736  B.  c.  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Greeks,  who.  maintained 
it  till  528,  B.  c.  when  the  Carthaginians 
conquered  and  held  it  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Punic  war,  at 
which  period  it  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans.  The  Vandals  took  pos- 
session of  it,  A.  D.  454;  but  were  ex- 
pelled ten  years  after  by  the  Goths, 
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from  ivhom  il  was  wrested  by  Belisarias. 
In  870,  the  Arabs  took  possession  of  it, 
and  introduced  the  Arabic  langaagei 
which  is  slill  spoken  by  the  Natives. 

In  11 20,  the  Normans  became  Mas- 
ters of  Malta.  Afterwards  it  successive- 
ly passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  French,  and  the  Spaniards, 
in  1530,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ced- 
ed it  an  full  sovereignty  to  the  Knights 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  a 
few  years  previously  been  expelled  from 
Rhodes  by  the  Sultan  Soleyman.  It  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Knights  till 
1798,-  when  it  was  taken  by  Napoleon 
on  his  way  to  Egypt :  and  finally,  in 
1800,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Malta  is  twenty  miles  in  length,  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  sixty  in  circumference : 
its  distance  from  Girgenti  being  ninety 
miles,  and  trom  Cape  Pa^saro  fifty-four. 
Its  number  of  Inhabitants  amounts  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand; 
of  whom  about  eighteen  thousand  be- 
long to  <>ozo. 

On  landing  at  Malta  there  is  no  trouble 
with  the  Custom-house ;  baggage  being 
never  examined. 

The  best  Hotels  at  Yalelta,  the  Capi- 
tal of  Malta,  are  Madame  6ouban*s  Cla- 
rence Motel,  in  the  Strada  Reale,  close 
to  the  Palace,  the  Post* Office,  and 
Saint  George's  Square—This  Inn  eon- 
tains  hot  and  cold  Baths,  together  with 
a  Table  d*B6te,  and  a  good  Cook— >Be- 
verley's  Hotel,  in  the  Strada  Ponenle, 
overlooking  the  Quarantine  Harbour; 
the  apartments  are  spacious  and  good— 
MicallefTs  Hotel,  in  Strada  StreUa,.witb 
hot  and  cold  Baths— Vicary's  Hotel,  in 
Strada  Yescovo— and  an  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant at  the  comer  of  Strada  Teatro 
e  Forni,  kept  by  the  Messman  of  one  of 
the  Regiaients  belonging  to  the  Garri- 
son. The  prices  usually  charged  at 
these  Hotels  are— for  breakfast,  fifteen 
pence  English  money ;  for  dinner,  from 
three  shillings  to  three  and  six-pence ; 
for  an  apartment,  per  day,  from  five  to 
ten  shillings.  The  table-wines  are  those 
of  Sicily :  and  Marsala  is  charged  at  one 
'  shilling  the  bottle.  The  money  chiefly 
used  at  Malta  is  that  of  England;  but 
the  Neapolitan  Piastre,  equal  to  four  and 
two -pence,  and  the  Spanish  Dollar, 
equal  to  four  and  four-pence,  likewise 
circulate  here.   The  original  Maltese 


currency  is  the  Scudo,  subdivided  into 
twelve  Taris,  and  each  Tarl  into  twenty 
grani.  Twelve  Scudi  make  one  pound 
sterling,  and  are  cousequently  equal  to 
one  and  eight-pence  each. 

House-rent  is  cheap:  from  twenty  to 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  according  to 
the  size,  being  the  utmost  which  any 
person  ought  to  pay  for  a  house. 

Private  Lodgings  may  be  hired  for  five 
shillingsa-night ;  especiallyin  the;strad(, 
Brttanica,  No.  86. 

The  Market  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  excellent  beef  and  mutton  from 
Barbary,  veal  and  ^ame  from  Sicily,  and 
a  great  variety  offish,  among  which  are 
the  delicate  Grand  Masters,  the  rock- 
cod,  barboni,  and  soles.  Good  oysters 
likewise  are  attainable  at  Yaletta,  and 
occasionally  Alexandrian  turtles.  Lob- 
sters may  be  found  at  Gozo.  Fruits  and 
vegetables,  unknown  both  in  Italy  and 
England,  are  seen  in  the  Market  at 
Malta,  and  the  oranges  are  proverbially 
good,  particularly  those  of  the  man- 
dfirin  and  egg  kind. 

The  best  mode  of  keeping  house  at 
Malta  is  to  hire  a  Cook,  paying  him  a 
certain  sum  per  day  for  every  thing 
which  may  be  wanted,  and  taking  his 
receipt  three  times  per  week. 

CUSTOM ABT  PBICES  OF  PR0YI8I0N8. 

s,  d. 

Bread,  per  lb.      ...     0  2 

Beef 0  3  l22 

Mutton 0  3  lf4 

Fowls,  each    ....     1  1 

Milk,  per  pint       .     .     .     0  1  1|2 

Rice,  per  pound    ...     0  2  If 2 

Oil,  per  pint.      ...     0  6 

Common  wine,  per  pint .     0  1  324 
Coffee,  per  pound       ..19 

Common  sugar,  per  pound    0  4  324 

The  carriages  in  general  use  are  ca- 
leches  with  two  wheels  and  one  horse, 
by  whose  side  the  Driver  runs.  There 
are.  however,  a  few  four-wheeled  car- 
riages drawn  by  two  horses. 

A  four-wheeled  carriage,  by  s.  d. 

the  day  costs  ....  7  0 

By  the  half-day.     ...  4  2 

A  caleche  by  the  day  costs.  3  6 
By  the  half  day.     ..,.20 

A  riding-horse  per  day  costs  3  0 

By  the  half-day.     ...  2  0 

The  hire  of  a  boat  with  two  men  i5, 

4o 
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according  to  tbe  established  larif,  foiv- 
pence  an  hour. 

Among  the  best  shops  is  that  of  Ma- 
dame le  Grand,  Milliner  and  Dress- 
malter,  opposite  to  St.  John's  Church — 
that  of  Barbar,  Strada  San  Giovanni, 
where  bottled  wines,  porter,  and  gro- 
cery, are  sold— that  of  Paolo  Vella,  in 
Strada  Santa  Lucia,  where  haberdashery 
is  sold— that  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  sells 
hosiery  and  childbed  linen— that  of 
Giuseppe,  Slrada  Reale,  Tailor— that  of 
Mrs.Watson,  Strada  Reale,  Bookseller— 
that  of  Gretien,  Strada  Forni,  Jeweller 
and  Goldsmith— that  of  Dimeck,  Strada 
S.Giovanni,  who  sells  Vases,  and  or- 
naments in  Malta-stone— that  of  Dar- 
manin,  Strada  Levanle,  who  sells  Tables 
of  pietra  dura, Monuments,  etc.— that  of 
PugenS)  Slrada  Reale,  Hatter— and  that 
of  Micallef,  under  the  Library  Arcades, 
who  sells  ices  and  preserved  fruits. 

The  principal  Banking-house  is  that 
of  Bell,  Harris,  and  Go. 
.  Good  medical  advice  may  be  easily 
procured,  as  Doctor  Davy,  Brother  to 
the  late  Sir  Humphrey,  is  Physician  to 
the  Land  Forces,  and  Doctor  Lidell  Phy- 
sician to  the  Navy. 

The  Palace  at  La  Valletta  merits  no- 
tice :  it  forms  one  of  the  sides  of  St. 
George's  Square,  and  contains  several 
Paintings  in  oil,  together  with  historical 
Frescos,  representing  various  achieve- 
ments of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  from  the 
period  when  they  took  possession  of 
Rhodes;  and  likewise  several  of  their 
naval  combats  with  the  Moslems.  The 
Armoury  in  this  Palace  also  merits  no- 
tice. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
though  unpromising  on  the  outside,  is 
superbwithin,  and  hasa  pavement  com- 
posed of  coloured  marbles,  representing 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Knights. 
Here  are  seen  the  Tombs  of  L'Isle  Adam, 
Jji  Valette,  etc. 

The  Government  Library  contains  a 
large  collection  of  valuable  Books,  and 
some  Antiquities  found  in  the  Island. 
This  Library  is  open  to  the  Public;  and, 
by  paying  dve  shillings  half-yearly, 
books  may  be  taken  home  to  read. 

Adjoining  \sthe  Garrison-Library,  to 
which  Strangers,  on  being  proposed  by 
a  Member,  and  on  paying  five  shillings 
a-month,  are  admitted. 

The  Monuments  raised  to  the  memory 


of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  etc^ 
may  be  seen  on  the  Fortifications  land 
cut  out  of  the  Rock  under  the  Works* 
are  large  Vaults,  where  corn  sufficient 
for  three  years*  consumption  is  kept. 

The  Ospizio,  or  Poor-house,  to  wbiGh 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  is  attached,  and 
the  House  of  Industry  for  Poor  Chil- 
dren, merit  notice;  as  likewise  does  th€ 
Botanic  Garden. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Harbour 
are  the  celebrated  Lines  of  Cottonera, 
the  Dock-yard,  Fort  Saint  Angelo,  etc. 
and  at  tbe  point  which  separates  the 
Great  Harbour  from  the  Quarantine 
Harbour  stands  Fort  Satnt  Elmo,  oppo- 
site to  which  is  Point  Dragut,  where  the 
famousTurkish  Admiral  thus  named  was 
killed  during  the  siege  of  Malta,  in  1565. 
Higher  up  is  Fort  Manuel,  and  close  to 
that,  the  Lazz'retto,  where  Tra- 
vellers, arriving  from  the  Levant,  are 
comfortably  lodged  for  half  a  crown 
aday. 

The  interior  of  the  Island  contains 
many  places  worth  visiting,  among 
which  are  the  Villa  and  Gardens  be- 
longing to  tbe  Governor,  and  situated 
at  Saint  Antonio— the  ancient  Capital  of 
Malta,  called  Civitd  Vecchia,  or  Citd 
Notabile,  where  may  be  seen  Saint 
Paul's  Cave;  Catacombs;  the  Cathedral; 
remains  of  ancient  Temples;  a  Crucifix 
brought  from  Rhodes,  and  the  House  of 
Industry  established  by  tbe  Bishop  of 
Malta.  At  some  distance  is  Boschetto, 
with  a  Nursery  for  Silkworms;  and 
westward  of  Valetta  is  Saint  Paul's 
Bay>  and  what  tbe  Natives  call  Calypso's 
Cave. 

Gozo  contains  a  Town  founded,  m- 
cording  to  report,  by  the  Sister  of  Dido 
—a  famous  double  Phcsnician  Temple, 
now  called  "The  Giant's  Tower**— and 
some  Catacombs. 

The  roads  at  Malta  and  at  Gozo  are, 
generally  speaking,tqlerably  good;  and 
the  Society  at  Malta  is  very  good. 

Strangers  are  received  with  hospita* 
iity :  Balls,  Concerts,  and  Soirees,  fol- 
low each  other  during  winter  in  rapid 
succession;  and  there  likewise  is  ao 
Italian  Opera. 

At  the  Auberge  He  Provence  a  Club 
has  been  established,  to  which  Strangers 
are  introduced  for  a  Month,  on  being 
presented  by  a  Member. 
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The  Island  of  Gomioo  is  famous  for 
HabbUs. 

A  Steam-packet  with  the  Malta  Mail 
leaves  England  on  the  third  of  every 


Algiers;  reaches  MaltA  about  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth ;  goes  on  to  Patras 
and  the  Ionian  Islands;  returns  to 
Malta  about  the  twenty-seventh,  and 


month,  touches  at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar^  and  j  starts  again  for  England  the  next  day 


(SOtiilPVIBIE  211^^ 

RETURN  TO  ENGLAND,  THROUGH  GERMANY. 

^ouriiey  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  Rome  through  Perugia  to  Floreoce-^Objects  best  worth 
notice  ou  that  road.— Haooibars  Route  into  lialy.— Journey  from  Floreuce  to  Dresden.— 
Ferrara.—Rovigo.—Padna.— Baths  or  Abano.— Arqua.— Venii-e.— Obj«  els  most  Wi  rlhy  of 
notice.— Basilica  di  San  Marco.— GamjKmile.— Palazzo  ex-Ducale.— Accademia  delle  Belie 
Arti. — Chiese  de'  Gesuiti— de'  Carmelitani— del  Carmine— di  SS. Giovanni  e  Paolo— di  S. 
Giorgio  Maggiore  —  del  Redenlore— di  S.  Maria  della  Salute.  —  Palazzi,  Pisani  Moreta  — 
Ghmani— KurberiKO.— 'ScHola  di  San  Rocco.— PalazzoMaofrini.— Anenale.— Piomenades. 
— Theatret.—HoteTs.— Water.— Conegliaoo.—Pordenou.—Tagliamento.— Sao  Tommaso.— 
Pooteba— Cu  tom-hoofielhere.— Villach.— Beds  and  Provisions  in  Germany.— Table-linen. 
—Peasantry.— Country  Towns,  eic  — Klagenfurt.— Friesach.— Judenburg.— Leoben.— 
MerzhofSen.— Scholtwien.-TrasRirken.-Vieuna.-^U8tom-houite.— Uotels.-Eating-bouses. 
-'OofRBe-bouses.— Lodging-hous(fS.-Population.~Climate.-  Water.— Fountains,  etc.-  -Ca- 
thedral, and  other  Churches.— Imperial  Residence.— Jcwel-Offii^. -Cabinet  of  Natural 
History.-  Public  Library.— Belv^dereGallery  of  Paintings.— Biivedereancient  Armoury.— 
Lichtenstein,  and  other  private  Galleries.— Gnat  Artwriai.-liOteldisInvarides.- Porcelain- 
Manufacture.— Thratres.— Fauxburghs.— Chuit^ho' Si  .Charles.— Summer  Palaces  of  Princes 
Schwartzenberg  and  Licbtenstein.— Prater.— Augarten.—ScbcEQbrunn.— National  Dish.— 
Austrian  Win<  s.  —  Distance  from  Ftorenoe  to  Vienna.—  Baden.  —  Stockerau.  —  Znaim.  -* 

''Scbeiietau.—lglau.— Sleeken.— Czaslau.—  Planian.— Prague.— Population.-  Objects  best 
Worlh  notice.— Inns.  -New  Post-road  from  Prague  to  i)resden.-Ians.-Saxon  Peasants- 
—Dresden.  -  Custom  houfe.—Distancefrom Vienna.- Population.— Architecture.  R  ligion. 
—Objects  best  worth  a  Traveller's  attention.- Mode  of  obtaining  Admittance  to  the  Plcture- 
Gallery,  etc.— List  of  some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures.— Treasuiy.— Cabinet  of  antique 
Seaipiure.— Dresden  Porcelain.  — Theatres.— Distance  from  Dresden  to  Berlin.  -Voyage 
down  the  Elbe  to  HamburK.—  Population  of  Hamburg.  —  Description  of  the  Town  and 
Port.— Inns.-PrivateLodginRS.- Sagacity  of  a  Siot^.-Sleam-paclet  from  Hamburg  to 
London.— Voyage  trom  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven.-  Hai  wich  Packels.  —  Prices.  —  Days  on 
whicii  these  Vessels  sail.  —  Inns  at  Guxhaven.  —  Beft  Road  from  Dresden  to  Berlin.  — 
Potsdam.— Description  of  Berlin— Distance  tbenoe  to  Hambui^. 


Pbbsohs  who  wish  to  see  the  Cascade 
of  Terni»  and  the  celebrated  Lake  of 
Traslmenus,  should  go  from  Rome 
through  Perugia  to  Florence.  The 
pleasaniest  way  of  going,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  beauty  of  country,  is  by  the  Fta 
FiawiMa:  and,  in  order  to  pursue  this 
Road,  Travellers  should  turn  to  the 
right  after  having  passed  the  Ponte 
Molle;  and  proceed  to  Grotta  Rossa  (the 
ancient  Saxa  Rubra,  marked  in  the 
Itineraries  by  the  name  of  ad  Rutras)^ 
Rignano  (the  ancient  Rostratam  vil- 
lam),  and  Civita  Caslellana;  instead  of 
going  to  the  last-mentioned  town  by  the 


road  which  was  made,  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VI.,  through  Nepi.(>) 

The  first  object  of  interest,  presented 
by  the  Via  Flaminia,  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  Rome,  seen  from  a  step p  hill,  at 
the  base  of  which  are  luxuriant  pastu- 
rages on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  Ponte 
Molle,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  are 
several  lofty  rocks;  on  delving  one  of 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
stones  to  repair  the  Via  Flaminia,  the 
workmen  unclosed  the  mouth  of  an  an- 
cient Sepulchre,  formed  in  the  rock  by 
Q.  Nasonius  Ambrosius,  of  the  Ovidian 


rO  The  Via  Flamtoia  was  the  road  always  used  by  Travellert,  between  Rome  and  Ci- 
Tita  Castellana,  till  the  rdgn  of  Pius  VL 
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family,  to  serve  as  a  mausoleum  for 
himself  and  bis  successors,  and  at  the 
sametimp  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Ovid.(<)  The  front  of  this  Mausoleum 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  square,  and 
was  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  ter- 
minated by  a  pediment.  The  Sepulchral 
Chamber,  whlch,when  first  discovered, 
was  uninjured  by  time,  is  forty  Roman 
palmi  in  length,  and  twenty  broad:  it 
contained  seven  sarcophagi,  placed  in 
niches  on  a  level  with  the  pavement, 
which  is  mosaic.  The  niches  still  remain 
perfect;  but  so  large  a  quantity  of  earth 
now  covers  the  pavement,  Ihatlhe  lower 
part  of  the  niches  cannot  be  seen.  The 
roof  and  walls  of  the  Chamber  were 
ornamented  with  frescos  emblemati- 
cal of  the  life  to  come,  and  bordered 
with  beautiful  stucco.  Several  of  these 
frescos  may  still  be  traced ;  as  may 
some  of  the  stucco  ornaments.  The 
paintings  allusive  to  Ovid  surrounded 
the  nicheat  the  upper  end  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Several  remains  of  other  Sepul- 
chres are  seen  on  the  right  of  the  Via 
Flaminia.  About  three  miles  from  the 
Ponte  Blolle  isGrotta  Rossa,  the  ancient 
Saxa  Rubra,  which  still  continues  to 
be  a  wretched  wine-house,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  who  upbraids 
Antony  for  having  loitered  there  a 
whole  day,  drinking  hard.  Near  Grolta 
Rossa,  and,  like  the  Nasonian  Sepul- 
chre, formed  in  a  rock,  are  remains  of 
an  Ergastulum,  or  Dungeon  under- 
ground, where  slaves,  as  a  punishment, 
were  compelled  to  work  in  chains:  and' 
to  the  left  of  Grotta  Rossa  is  the  valley 
of  the  Cremera,  which  river  rises  near 
Baccano,  and  descends  through  the 
valley  to  unite  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Tiber.  Beyond  the  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Cremera  is  a  Gate  leading  into 
the  Valley,  which  is  beautifully  border- 
ed with  brushwood  and  rocks,  and  car- 
peted by  turf;  and  that  part  nearest  to 

(>)  Ovid  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  To- 
nus, in  Ponliis,— to  which  place  he  was  ex- 
iled by  Augustus;  and  vvben  the  Polish  ar- 
my, in  the  year  1581,  were  at  Pout-Euxiue, 
Ihey  found,  according  to  report,  among  the 
ruins  cf  the  ancient  City  of  Toniw,  a  large 
stone,  with  an  inscription  on  if,  which  Ihey 
supposed  to  be  Ovid's  epitaph.  There  is, 
however,  a  tradition  that  he  was  banished 
to  Julia  Alba,  in  Lower  Moldavia,  formerly 
the  country  of  the  Gctes ;  and  that  the  peo- 


the  site  of  the  Citadel  of  Veii  displays 
remains  of  ancient  Etruscan  Sepul- 
chres, Mches,  delved  in  the  rocks,  to 
support  cinerary  urns,  and  a  fragment 
of  an  Etruscan  Wall.  The  Author  of 
this  Work  was  driven  in  a  caleche,  by  a 
very  skilful  coachman,  through  the  Val- 
ley to  a  footpath  on  the  right,  which 
leads  to  the  position  of  the  Citadel  of 
Veii;  and  according  to  the  report  of 
shepherds  and  goatherds  who  frequent 
the  Valley,  a  caleche  might  pass  safely 
through  it,  to  Isola  Farnesina, — a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  from  the  Gate 
already  mentioned.  ' 

The  first  town  of  consequence,  on  this 
branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  is  Civita 
Castellana,  which  stands  at  the  distance 
of  thirty-five  miles  from  Rome,  in  a 
remarkably  strong  and  beautiful  situa- 
tion. It  has,  by  modern  writers,  been 
mistaken  for  Veii :  an  inexplicable 
blunder  I  as  Veii  is  recorded  to  have 
been  only  one  hundred  stadia  from 
Rome,  and  Civita  Castellana  is  more 
than  three  times  that  distance ;  beside 
which,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  from 
ancient  records,  that  Civita  Castellana 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Pelasgic 
Fortress  of  Fescennium,  or  upon  that 
of  Falerii,  likewise  a  Pelasgic  fortress^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Falisci.  Plutarch  and  Zonaras  describe 
this  Pelasgic  fortress  as  having  been 
placed  on  a  lofty  eminence;  and  the 
latter  mentions  that  the  fortress  was 
destroyed,  and  a  new  town,  bearing  the 
same  appellation,  built  in  the  conti- 
guous plain,  Cramer  supposes  this 
record  to  be  authenticated  by  the  iden- 
tity of  the  new  Falerii  with  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Falari,  near  four  miles 
west  of  Civita  Castellana,  on  the  track 
of  the  Via  Flaminia^  and  where  the 
Itineraries  place  that  town :  but,  never- 
theless, according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  very  enlightened  antiquaries^  the 

pie  of  the  country  still  venefnte  his  memory, 
saying,  *'  There  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  an  extraordinary  man,  who  bad  the 
gentleness  of  a  child,  and  the  goodness  of  a 
parent ;  that  he  sighed  incessantly,  and 
sometimes  talked  to  himself;  but  when  he 
addressed  others,  honey  seemed  to  flow 
from  his  mouth."  Ovid  had  a  Villa  near 
the  remains  of  the  Nasonistn  Sepulchre:  S0| 
also,  had  Augustus.   See  Luhisdbn. 
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eminence  on  which  Civita  Castellana 
stands  was  the  site  or  Fe$cennium. 
Falerii  is  said,  by  Dionysius,  to  have 
been,  in  his  time,  occupied  by  the 
Romans ;  aod  he'  mentions,  as  a  proof 
of  its  Peiasgic  origin,  ihat  among  its 
edifices  was  a  temple  consecrated  to 
Juno,and  built  precisely  aHer  the  model 
of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  We 
learn  from  Pliny  ihaiFaUrium  became 
a  Roman  Colony,  under  the  appellation 
ef  Faliseai  and  we  are  likewise  told 
that  this  was  the  town  which,  when 
hesieged  by  CamiUus,  submitted  to  that 
General,  in  consequence  of  his  just  and 
celebrated  punishment  ofa  treacherous 
schoolmaster,  who  decoyed  his  pupils 
out  of  the  gates  to.deliver  them  Into  the 
bands  of  the  besiegers ;  but  was  con- 
demned by  Camillus  to  be  flogged  back 
mto  the  town,  by  the  youths  whom  he 
sought  to  betray. 

Recent  eicavations,  contiguous  to 
4he  Church  of  S.  Maria  Falari,  have 
brought  to  light  remains  of  a  Theatre, 
several  Statues,  and  other  antiquHiesu 

Beyond  Civita  Castellano  lies  Bor- 
ghetto;  and  between  that  village  and 
Otrlcoli^he  Road^crosses  the  Tiber  on  a 
fine  Bridge,  erected  during  the  reign 'Of 
Augustus,  and  repaired  by  Seitus  V. 
OeHcultMi,  DOW  OtricoH,  situated  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was,  accord- 
ing toLivy,the  flrstOmbrian  city  which 
Tolnntarily  submitted  to  Rome.  Oeri- 
euhim  suffered  much  during  the  Social 
War;  but  appears,  in  Strabo*s  time,  to 
have  been  a  place  of  consequence;  and 
numerous  aod  beautiful  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, which  were  found  among  its 
ruins,  now  embellish  the  Vatican  Mu- 
aenm. 

Bfarni,  the  nelt  considerable  Town 
on  this  Road,  acquired  the  name  of  iVe- 
quinum*  from  the  obstinacy  of  its 
citizens;  who,  during  a  siege,  killed 
UieiT  wives  and  children,  in  order  to 
save  their  provisions ;  and  when  all  these 
were  consumed,  chose  rather  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  themselves  than  sur- 
render. This  Town  received  a  Roman 
Colony  A.u.G.  454.  Us  situation,  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  beneath  Vbich  flows 
the  Nar  (now  the  Nera),  has  been  de^ 
scribed  by  several  poets.  Jfarnia, — as 
it  was  called  by  the  Romans, — gave 
birth  to  the  Eipperor  Nerva. 

A  little  beyond  Nami«  aid  about « 


mile  out  of  the  road,  are  remains  of  a 
magnificent  Bridge,  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown,  by  Augustus,  over  the  Nar, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  two  hills.  In 
order  to  eiamine  this  stately  ruin,  Tra- 
vellers should  get  out  of  their  carriage, 
and  walk  down  the  bill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  the  Bridge.  It  consi&ls^of  large 
stones  joined  together  willhout.any  ce- 
ment, and  cnt,  on  their  outsides,  into 
the  form  of  diamonds.  On  the  dry  land, 
next  to  Narni,  is  one  entire  apch,  ihe^ 
piers  of  which  are  above  forty  common^ 
paces  asunder.  The  piers  still  remain- 
ing In  the  water  prove  the  immense 
size  «f  the  other  arches ;  which  were 
not,  however,  of  an  equal  diameter.  The 
length  of  this  Bridge  is  supposed  to  have 
been  eigfit  hundred  and  fifty  Roman 
paltni;  and  a  Roman  architectural 
palmo  (as  already  mentioned)  is  nearly 
nine  English  inches.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  piers  of  the  first  arch  is  com- 
puted to  be  one  hundred  palmi,  and  its 
height  one  hundred  «nd  Sli'ty;  the  dis- 
tance between  ihe  piers  of  the  second, 
one  hundred  «nd  eighty  palmi;  that 
between  Ibose  of  the  third,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty ;  and  the  last  arch,  which 
ends  <on  the  other  side  of  the  Nar,  is 
one  hundped  -and  -ninety  paltni  in 
breadth. 

Terni  derives  Its  ancient  name,  In- 
teramna,  from  the  two  arms  of  the  Nar, 
between  which  it  is  situated.  Accord- 
ing to  an  Inscription  cited  by  Cluverius, 
Interamna  of  Umbria  was  founcled 
during  the  reign  of  Numa.  It  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  potent  towns 
of  municipal  rank  in  Italy;  but  it  suf- 
fered much  from  civil  war,  during  the 
days  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  Pliny  men- 
tions that  its  meadows  were  mown  four 
times  in  the  year.  Cornelius  Tacitus, 
and  the  Emperors  Tacitus  and  FIo- 
rianus,  were  born  in  ^bisCity;  which 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre 
in  the  Episcopal  Garden,  and  those  of  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Salvadore.  At  &.  Siro,  in  the  Cellars  of 
the  College,  are  remains  of  a  Temple  of 
Hercules,  and,  in  the  Casina  of  the 
Casa  Spada,  Huins  of  ancient  Baths. 

Four  mHes  from  Terni,  is  the  magni- 
ficent Cascade  called  Caduta  delle 
Marmope,aad  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
Velino  (anciently  the  Velinus)  into  the 
tbe  Nar.    These  Cataracts  are  said  to 
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have  been  made  about  the  year  of  Rome 
671,  by  Curios  Dentatus,  who  (as  al- 
ready menlioned),  in  order  to  drain  the 
territory  of  Reale  of  its  standing  waters, 
cut  channels,  through  which  he  dis- 
charged them  into  the  Velino,  and 
thence  into  theNar:  forming  by  these 
means  a  Cascade,  consisting  of  tbree 
leaps;  the  first  computed  to  be  three 
hundred  English  feet;  the  two  olhers, 
united,  between  four  and  five  hundred. 
Persons  who  wish  to  see  these  Cataracts 
in  perfection,  should  set  out  from  Terni 
about  ten  oVlock  of  a  clear  morning, 
and  ascend  the  Monte  di  Marmore'  in 
a  caleche :  but,  on  approaching  the  Ve- 
lino, which  announces  itself  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  its  thundering 
noise,  they  should  walk  to  view  the  nar- 
row Pass  through  which  it  rushes  down 
the  fall  of  three  hundred  feet;  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  a  Temple  built 
on  a  Promontory,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
V  hibiting  the  three  leaps  together.  Here 
they  should  remain  till  twelve  o^clock; 
when  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  water 
which,  from  the  velocity  of  its  fall,  rises 
into  vapours,  resembling  millions  of 
curled  while  feathers,  is  beautiful  be- 
yond description;— indeed,  there  are 
very  few  celestial  rainbows  half  so  bril- 
liant as  the  terrestrial  ones  at  Terni. 
After  having  seen  these,  Travellers 
should  return  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Honle  di  Marmore;  and  then  walk  to 
view  the  Cataract  from  below«  This 
VTalk  occupies  nearly  two  hours ;  and 
Hes  through  Private  Grounds. 

Spoleto  (formerly  Spoletium),  is  a 
very  ancient  City,  situated  on  the  ac- 
clivity of  a  mountain,  and  watered  by 
the  Clitumnus,  now  the  Clitumno:  a 
river  famed,  in  days  of  yore,  for  the 
whiteness  of  the  cattle  which  grazed 
near  it,  Spoletium  was  colonised  by 
the  Romans  a.  u.  c.  512:  its  citizens 
repulsed  Hannibal  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Trasimenus;  and  they  still 
preserve  a  Gale,  called  Porta  Fuga,  with 
.  an  Inscription  recording  the  event.  The 
Wall  on  the  side  of  this  Inscription  me- 
rits notice.  The  Cathedral  contains 
Paintings,  Bassi-rilievi,  and  ancient 
Mosaics.  The  Aqueduct  is  a  beautiful 
fabric,  supported  by  stone  arches,  and, 
in  one  part,  by  a  Double  Arcade,  said  to 
be  three  hundred  feet  high. 

South-west  of  Spoleto,  on  another 


branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia^  stood 
CarsulWf  noticed  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Umbria:  and  be- 
tween San  Gemino  and  Acqua  Sparta, 
may  be  found  the  site  of  this  town, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Carsoli ; 
and  where  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  arc 
still  visible. 

About  eight  miles  to  the  north-west, 
and  near  the  Tiber,  stood  the  ancient 
Tuder  (now  Todi),  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  of  Umbria.  U  appears 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  its  worship 
of  Mars ;  and  among  its  ruins  is  a  Doric 
Temple,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  god  of  war.  Tuder  be- 
came in  course  of  time  a  Roman 
Colony. 

South  of  Tuder,  and  also  near  the  Ti- 
ber, stood  Ameria,  now  Amelia,  a  po- 
tent and  very  ancient  Umbrian  town, 
built,  according  to  Cato,  1045  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  When  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans  it  obtained  the 
privileges  ofaMunicipium,  and  became 
a  Colony  under  Augustus.  The  cele- 
brated Roscius  was  a  native  of  ^merto. 

Returning  to  the  post-road,  we  find, 
between  Spoleto  and  Foligno,  just  be- 
yond Le  Vene,  the  Temple  of  Clituoinus, 
now  converted  into  a  Chapel,  and  de- 
dicated to  S.Salvadore.  The  front  to- 
ward the  plain  is  ornamented  with  four 
Columns,  two  Pilasters,  and  a  Pedi- 
ment: the  edifice  is  oblong,  and  ex- 
hibits the  following  words,  cut  in  stone: 
"  J.  Septimius  Plebeius,^* 

According  to  Suetonius,  however,  it 
does  not  seem  certain  that  the  present 
Chapel  of  S.  Salvadore  was  anciently  the 
-Temple  of  Clitumnus;  because  he  as- 
serts that  Caligula  went  to  Mevania  to 
see  that  Temple;  but  Pliny  places  it 
contiguous  to  the  source  of  the  Clitum- 
nus, close  to  which  spot  the  Chapel 
stands.  Bevagna,  a  small  modern  town 
on  the  Via  Flaminith  now  represents 
the  ancient  Mevania,  which  was  si- 
tuated at  the  junction  of  the  rivulets 
Timia  and  Topino ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  of  Umbria.  it  is  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Propertius. 

On  a  hill  north  of  the  source  of  the 
Clitumnus  stands  the  little  town  of 
Trevi»  erected  in  an  amj^ltheatrieal 
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form,  OD  the  site  of  the  antieni  Trebia, 
and  within  yiew  of  the  road. 

FtU§inium,  now  Foligno,  on  the  Via 
Flan^nia^  seems  to  have  been,  in  for- 
mer days,  a  place  of  consequence ;  as, 
judging  from  an  Inscription  discovered 
there,  it  presided  over  an  association  of 
tfheen  towns  of  Umbria.  Us  Cathedral 
merits  notice.  (>) 

Between  Foligno  and  Perugia  ties 
Assisi  (anciently  Assitium),  tbe  birth- 
place of  S.Francesco.  (■)  it  is  situated 
oh  a  Hill  so  near  to  the  great  road,  that 
Trayeilers  may  visit  it  with  ease.  The 
Church  of  S.  Francesco,  in  this  city, 
contains  several  Pictures,  of  the  old 
School.  The  Monastery  of  Franciscan 
Nuns,  called  the  Nuns  of  St. Clare,  de- 
serves attention;  and  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria,  or  the  Filipini,  once  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  antiquity. 

Pem^uz (anciently  Augusta  Penis ta), 
the  present  Capital  of  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful province  of  Umbria,  and  in  remote 
ages  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Etru* 
ria,  was,  as  we  learn  from  Justin,  of 
Achaean  origin,  and  scarcely  inferior  in 
antiquity  to  Cortooa.  Livy  mentions 
that  the  Romans,  having  penetrated  for 
the  first  time  beyond  the  Ciminian  Fo- 
rest, defeated  the  Perugians,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  sue  for  peace.  Perutia 
became  a  Roman  Colony  about  709  u.  c; 
and,  some  years  after,  sustained  a  me- 
morable siege,  in  which  Antony  hetd 
out  against  Octavius  Csssar,  till  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender.  On  this 
occasion  the  town  was  burnt;  but  it  rose 
again  from  its  ashes;  and  under  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  maintained  a  successful 
siege  against  the  Goths,  It  was  magni- 
ficently placed  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  seemd  to  have  been  by 
nature  almost  impregnable  isuch  indeed 
was  the  strength  of  Perusia,  and  such 
the  valour  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  days 
of  Hannibal,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it,  even  after  having  gained  tbe 
Important  battle  of  Trasimenus:  and  to 
this  moment,  the  Perugians  are  distin- 
guished for  being  the  most  courageous 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  modern 
Town  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Peru- 

(<)  Bejood  Foligno  the  modern  post-road 
BO  longer  follows  the  course  of  the  f^ia 
Flaminia, 


»ia,  and  contains  Antiquities  and  Paint- 
ings well  worth  observation;  but,  ex- 
clusive of  this.  Travellers  sh6old  sleep 
here,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  a  night 
at  Torricella.  A  new  and  comfortable 
Hotel  is  said  to  have  been  recently  es- 
tablished at  Perugia. 

Between  Torricella  and  Camuscia,  at 
five  miles'  distance  from  the  former,  is 
the  miserable  village  of  Passignano, 
rendered  famous  by  the  above-named 
victory  gained  near  this  spot  by  Hanni- 
bal, 217  years  before  Christ. 

Sli  miles  farther  on,  is  Ihe^Ponte 
Sanffuinetto,  situated  below  a  Village 
of  the  same  name;  and  both  so  called, 
from  the  effusion  of  Roman  blood  spilt 
there. 

Between  Passignano  and  the  rivulet  • 
called  Sanguinetto,  tke  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Camp,  and  the  Pass  through  which 
Hannibal  came  down  from  the  heights, 
may  be  discovered. 

Four  miles  farther  is  Spllonga,  a  smalt 
hamlet  on  the  confines  of  Tuscany ;  and 
three  miles  from  Spilonga  stands  Os- 
saia,  where,  on  a  House  in  the  Street, 
is  the  following  inscription:— 

"  Nomen  liabet  locus  hie  Ursija,  ab  owibus  illia 
Quae  dolus  Anoibalisfuditet  bastasimul." 

^'This  place  bears  the  name  of  Ossaia, 
from  the  bones  of  those  unfortunate 
men  whom  Hannibal  slew  here." 

Ossaia  is  by  many  writers  supposed  to 
have  been  the  actual  field  of  battle; 
though,,  perhaps,  it  rather  was  the  hill 
to  which  the  small  remains  of  Flami- 
nlns's  troops  retired ;  because,  thirteen 
miles,  the  reputed  distance  between 
Passignano  and  Ossaia, seems  too  large  a 
space  for  the  contending  armies  to  have 
occupied.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the 
country  between  Passignano  and  Ossaia 
without  feeling  the  highest  admiraiion 
of  the  military  skill  of  Hannibal;  who 
contrived,  on  an  enemy's  ground,  to 
draw  that  enemy  into  a  narrow,  swampy, 
and  uncommonly  foggy*plain,  where  no 
army,  however  brave,  could  long  have 
defended  itself;  for  on  three  sides  are 
heights,  which  were  possessed  by  the 
troops  of  Carthage :  and  on  the  other 
side  is  a  large  unfordable  Lake. 

(>)  Mctaslatio  also  was  born  At  Assisi. 
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On  the  Hill  above  Camuscia,  and  with- 
in the  distance  of  a  walk,  stands  Cor- 
tona  (formerly  Corithtts),  said  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  the  twelve  great  Cities 
ofEtruria.  We  are  told,  by  Dionysius 
ofHalicarnassus,  that,  the  Pelasgi,  who 
had  landed  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  subse- 
quently advanced  into  Italy,  and  occu- 
pied Gortona,  which  they  fortified;  af- 
terwards forming  other  settlements  in 
Tyrrhenia«  It  seems,  however,  from 
this  account,  that  Gortona  existed  pre- 
vious to  its  becoming  a  Pelasgic  For- 
tress; and  Virgil  alludes  to  the  land  of 
Gorithus  as  the  country  of  Dardanus, 
the  founder  of  Troy.  The  origin  of  this 
fable  cannot  be  traced;  but  the  anti- 
quity of  Gortona  is  proved  by  positive 
4iistorical  evidence.  According  to  sup- 
position, it  was  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans about  the  tin^  of  Sylla.  The  an- 
cieni  Etruscan  Walls  of  this  venerable 
city  are  in  some  places  well  preserved; 
— they  were  constructed  with  immense 
blocks  of  stone,  without  any  cement 
whatsoever.  Here,  likewise,  may  be 
traced  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  sacred  to 
Bacchus ;  and  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
Baths,  ornamented  with  Mosaics.  In 
the  Gathedral  is  a  large  Sarcophagus, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  remains 
of  the  unfortunate  Gonsul  Flaminius; 
and  representing  the  Battle  of  the  Lapi- 
ths  and  Centaurs.  A  Picture  of  the 
Nativity,  by  Pietro  di  Gortona,  is  like- 
wise seen  in  this  Cathedral.  Some  of 
the  other  Churches are.curious,  in  point 
of  architecture^  and  most  of  them  pos- 
sess good  paintings  both  of  the  old  and 
new  school.  Several  Private  'Houses 
are  embellished  with  valuable  Pictures^ 
and  Etruscan  Antiquities  may  be  found 
in  private  Museums  belonging  to  the 
nobles  of  Gortona,  and  likewise  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Etruscan  Academy. 

At  Camuscia,  two  posts  beyond  Peru- 
gia«  a  road,  not  of  great  length,  goes 
through  Montepulciano  and  Cbianriano 
(famous  for  its  Baths),  to  Chiusi,  the  an- 
cient Clutium^  wbich  merits  notice  on 
account  of  the  Etruscan  Antiquities 
still  discoverable  there.  Clusium,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  having  once  con- 
tained the  mausoleum  of  Porsena,  was  a 

(«)  During  the  year  565  u.c,  aRoman  road 
^as  GOQStractcd  from  Jrretium  to Bononia, 
by  theCoQSul  G.  Ftaminius,  son  of  the  ua- 


principal  city  ofEtruria;  and,  as  we 
learn  from  Livy,  originally  bore  the 
the  name  of  Carriers.  Probably,  there- 
fore, it  owed  its  existence  to  the  Ga- 
mer tes,  a  people  of  Umbria :  and  after- 
wards fell  into  the  power  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. Pliny  speaks  o(  Clusium  Vetus, 
and  Clusium  Novum,  and  the  site  of 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  modern  town. 

Xrezzo,  anciently  Arretium,  is  the 
next  post-town  to  Camuscia,  on  theroad 
to  Florence ;  and  appears  to  have  been, 
during  remote  ages,  one  of  the  strong- 
est cities  of  tiie  Etruscan  confederacy ^ 
but  when  the  Romans  penetrated  beyond 
theGiminian  Forest,  the  Aretini,  unable 
to  contend  against  them,  sued  for  peace 
and  obtained  it.  Once  afterwards,  Ar- 
retium renewed  hostilities ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  success,  again  sued  for 
peace,  and  became  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans. This  icity  was  colonised  soon 
after  the  days  of  Sylla;  and  the  Consul 
Flaminios  took  post  here,  in  order  to 
defend  the  entrance  ofEtruria  against 
Hannibal :  but  that  great  master  of  the 
art  of  war  chose  for  the  Gartbagmian 
army  a  route  unthought  of  by  Flami- 
nius,  ^nd  marched  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence  to  the  stations 
marked  in  the  Itineraries  **AquiUia^ 
Fines,  Biturgia,  and  ad  Gretcot ;  leav- 
ing Arretium'on  his  left,  crossing  the 
Palut  Cltuina,  now  Yal  di  Chiana, 
and  thenceentering  the  narrow  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  Lake  of  Trasimenns, 
where  he  entrapped  the  rash  and  ili- 
judging  Consul. 

Pliny  ranks  the  terra  cotta  yases 
of  Arretium  with  those  of  Saguntum 
and  Samos.  (>)  Remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, built  by  the  Romans,  may  be 
traced  in  the  modefn  town  of  Arezzo« 
which  is  pleasantly  situated,'well  paved* 
and  embellished  with  handsome  build- 
ings. Its  Churches  contain  good  pic- 
tures; and  in  that  belonging  to  the  sup- 
pressed Abbey  of  Monte  Casino  is  a  fa- 
mous Cupola  in  perspective,  executed  by 
the  Jesuit  del  Pozzo.  The  Cathedral,  a 
Gothic  edifice,  raised  about  the  year 
1300,  contains  a  High  Altar,  and  a  Tomb 
of  a  Bishop  named  Guide  Tarlati  di  Pie- 
fortunate  general  who  ffen  at  (be  battle  of 
Trasimeous.  This  passage  of  the  Apennine 
was,  however,  frequented  previously. 
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Iramala,  both  of  which  were  designed 
b7  Giovanni  Pisano.  Arezzo  gave  birth 
to  Petrarca :  its  population  amounts  to 
ten  thousand  persons. 

As  the  preceding  detail  of  objects  best 
worth  notice  near  Perugia  has  led  to 
the  mention  of  Hannibal,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  ioapplicable  to  the  subject 


to  subjoin  an  account  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  his  Route  into  Italy :  traced 
from  an  ancient  map,  as  Tar  as  Embrun, 
upon  the  river  Durance,  in  Dauphin^; 
and  afterwards  founded  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Polybius,  strengthened  by  the 
present  appearance  of  the  ground. 


HAIfNlBAL  SET  OUT  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  WINTEB,  U.  C.  536,  WITH  AN  ARMY  OF  FIFTY 
THOUSAND  FOOT,  AND  NINE  THOUSAND  HORSE,  BESIDES  ELEPHANTS,  FROH 

(Ancient  Names.)  (Modern  Names.) 

Septa CeutOf  in  Africa,  a  sea-port,  and  crossed  to 

F return  Srculeum    .     .     .  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  whence  he  probably 

proceeded  by  sea  to 

Calpe Tariffa,  the  Pillar  of  Herculei  in  Europe ;  then 

passed  through  the 
Country  of  the  Bastt^li  .     •  The  Kingdom  ofGranada,  in  Spain,  to 

Malaca Malaga;  and  thence  proceeded  through  the 

CounPry  of  the  Bastiani     .  The  Kingdom  of  Murcia,  to  the  camp  of  Sparta- 

^  rius;  thence  going  to 
Carthago  Nova    .      .     .      .  Carf/^a</ena,  and  traversing  the 
Province  of  Contest anorum.  The  Kingdom  of  Valentia,  to 

Alone{^) iittcanf;  at  which  sea-port  it  seems  probable  that 

he  embarked  his  troops,  and  passed  op  the  River 

Suero ;  Segura,  or  Xuear,  to 

Valencia,  thence  proceeding  along  the  River 

Iberus Ehro,  through  (he 

Country  of  the  Ilecaones      .  The  Principality  of  Catalonia,  to 

Tarraco,  or  Tarrago.     .      .  Tarragona,  ana 

Carthago  Vetus  ....  Ft7{a  Franca;  he  then  crossed  the 

Hubricatus T^Att;erI.^o6re^at^  proceeded  to,  and  crossed,  the 

Gerunda The  River  Gerona,  and  then  came  to 

Rhoda      ...*..  l^osas:  though  some  authors  assert,  that  he  followed 

the  course  of  the  Geronato  the  Pynenean  moun- 
tains, and  crossed  I  hence  into  GauL  From  Rosas, 
however,  according  to  the  map,  he  went  to 
.  Port  Vendrest  thence  to 

.  Collioureyin  the  province  of  the  Volca  Teclosages, 
or  Rossiglione;  thence  he  proceeded  to 

Narbo Narbonne,theCountry  of  theBebricii^&ndihence  to 

Agatha     ., Montpellier,aud 

Nemausus' iVismes;  when,  passing  through  the  country  of  the 

Volc^Arecomii,  he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the 

Rhodanus The  Rhone,  down  which  river  he  passed  to 

Avenio Avignon ;  ihencij^  traversing  the 

Country  of  the  Casuares      .  Provence,  to  Dauphine,  the  country  of  the  Alio- 

broges;  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Augusta   Trieastinorum     .  St.  PattZtrot'^CAattfatix^  and  then  went  by  the  River 

Druentia Durance,  to 

Embrodunus ftndrun;  whence  he  marched  to,  and  crossed^ 

Mons  Vesulus,  or  Yisus     .  Monte  Viso,  one  of  the  great  Alps,  said  to  be  nine 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  English 
feet  in  height,  but  not  so  difficult  of  access  as  are 
many  ofthose  mountains;  itliesalmostin  a  direct 
line  with  Embrun,and  the  road  to  it  is  not  strongly 
guarded  by  narrow  defiles,  as  are  many  passages 
into  Italy.  Thence  he  went  to 
Pinaralum    .  ...  Ptan«ro/,  a  City  ofUpperDauphin^,  about  20  miles 

Tvom  Turin ;  thence  he  followed  the  course  of  the 


Veneris  Fanum    .     .     . 
Catu>oliberis,  or  Illiberis. 


('}  Cared,  by  some  authors^  Lticitiium. 
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(I^lodern  Names.) 


(Ancient  Names.) 

Padus      ......  Po,  then  went  to 

AlborPompeia     ....  Alba, 

Dertona Tortona,  and 

Ticinum Pavia ;  crossed  the  Rtv6r 

Trebia,  subdued 

Piacenxa^ 

Parma, 

Begiwn The  d\^hy  of  Hodena,  and 

Mutina    .     .     .*    .      .     .  JHodena  itself;  then  came  to 

Fasulas Fiesole  ;  thence  proceeded  to 

Arretium ^irezzo  ;  and  thence  to 

TrasimenB     ....     «  The  lake  or  Perugia,  or  TrasimenuSi 


•  I 


Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
through  Gaul  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in 
ten  days.  It  seems  an  impossibility 
that  he  should  have  reached  Genis,  St. 
Bernard,  or  St.  Gothard,  in  so  short  a 
time.  It  Ukewise  seems  improbable 
that  he  should  have  rejected  the  pas- 
sage of  Monte  Viso,  which  lay  directly 
before  him,  to  search  for  some  other  at 
a  greater  distance ;  especially  as  his 
only  route  to  that  other  was  through 
narrow  -and  dangerous  defiles.  He  is 
said,  by  Polybius,  to  have  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  AUobroges, 
over  an  immense  Alp,  whence  he  saw, 
and  pointed  out  to  his  soldiers,  the  rich 
and  beautiful  plains  of  Italy ;  after 
which  he  immediately  descended  into 
valleys  watered  by  the  Po. 

All  this  exactly  describes  Monte  Yiso; 
on  the  Italian  side  of  which  fie  the 
plains  of  Piedmont,  and  through  these 
plains  runslhe  Po,  which  rtsesin  Monte 
Viso.  Polybius  likewise  says,  the  first 
city  taken  by  Hannibal  in  Italy  was 
Turin:  and  thai,  too,  might  be;  for 
Turin  is  only  twenty  miles  distant  from 
Pignerol.(') 

From  Florence  to  Vienna  the  Author 
of  this  work  travelled  en  voitwrin;  and 
though  her  journey  was  not  undertalien 
till  the  middleof  April,  yet,  even  at  that 
mild  season,  she  found  the  wind  on  the 
Apennine,  between  the  latter  City  and 
Bologna,  almost  insupporlabty  cold ; 
and  moreover  the  stoves,  universally 
substituted  in  Germany  for  fire-places, 
the  damp  beds  (for  there  are  no  warm- 
er) Persons  who  have  ascended  Monte  Viso  - 
report  that  the  plains  of  Italy  arc  discern- 
able  from  its  summit. 

(>)  In  Moravia  and  Bohemia  there  are  no 
coverlids  to  the  beds,  except  small  eyder- 
dowo  quUU,  which  generally  slip  off. 


ing-pans  nor  any  other  machines  fo^  i 
drying  beds  in  German  Hotels),  the  ' 
keen  air,  from  the  Alps,  between  Venice 
and  Vienna,  and  the  severity  of  the 
climate  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  are 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  Traveller^;  and 
persons  afflicted  with  pulnAonary  com- 
plaints could  not  take  this  journey  at 
any  season,  summer  excepted,  without 
risking  their  livest(a)  The  first  day*s 
journey  from  Florence  to  Vienna,  en 
voitwrin,  is  to  Ferrara,  on  a  good  road, 
and  through  a  most  productive  coun- 
try. 

Midway  between  this  City  and  Bologna 
stands  a  neat  and  pleasant  inn,  the  Al- 
bergo  della  Fenice,  called  11  Te,  where 
Travellers  may  dine  or  sleep.  > 

Ferrara  (anciently  Forum  Allienii  is^^ 
a  fortified  Town,  celebrated  for  con- 
taining the  house  of  Ariosto ;  and,  in  its 
public  Library,  the  Tomb  of  that  great 
poet :  as  also,  his  Chair,  Inkstand,  and 
some  of  his  handwriting;  together  with 
a  Bronze  Medallion  found  in  his  Tomb; 
where  likewise  was  found  an  account  of 
his  last  illness  and  death.  This  Library 
also  contains  the  original  manuscripts 
of  Tasso's  Gerutalemme  Liberata^  and 
Guaripi*s  Pastor  Fido,  witH  several 
Volumes  of  Music,  illuminated  by  Gos- 
mei ;  and  in  the  Hospital  of  Sant*  Anna, 
Travellers  are  shown  the  cell  where 
Tasso  was  confined.  The  Inn  at  Ferrara 
(/  f  re  Mori)  is  large  and  comfortable. 
The  Climate  is  nnwholesome,  and  the 
Water  bad.(3)  . 

The  second  day's  journey,  to  Jlfofife-  \^ 

(3)  Boats,  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
Family,  may  be  hired,  at  Ferrara,  to  go  to 
Venice;  and  this  Voyage  occupies  about 
twenty  hours. 
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lice  (anciently  Mom  Silicis],  is  tedious, 
owing  to  the  sandiness  of  tlie  road  for 
some  miles. — Soon  after  quitting  Per- 
rara.  Travellers  cross  tbe  Po  on  a  pont- 
volant,  and,  beyond  Rovigo,  pass  the 
Adige  (anciently  the  Atkesis)  in  a  simi- 
lar conveyance.  The  Post-house  at 
Monselice  is  a  good  Inn. 

r^r\  The  third  day's  journey,  through  Pa- 

^^  Qua  to  Mestre,  may  be  accomplished  in 
about  tea  hours,  allowing  time  suffi- 
cient to  see  every  thing  best  worth 
notice  at  Padua. 

The  last-named  Town,  anciently  de- 
nominated Patavium,  is  placed  be- 
tween the  Meduacus Major  and  Minor 
—now  called  the  Brenta  and  Bacchi- 
glione;  and  was,  according  to  tradition, 
founded  by  Antenor,  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Troy.  Livy,who  was  born  at  Padua,^>) 
mentions  the  following  circumstance, 
as  most  honourable  to  his  native  city. 
A  Spartan  fleet,  commanded  by  the  son 
of  Gleomenes,  being  driven  by  contrary 
winds  into  the  Adriatic,  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Brenta;  and  sent  a 

I  strong  party  of  soldiers  and  mariners 
up  the  stream,  in  light  vessels,  to  land 

'  and  plunder  the  adjacent  villages.  The 
landing  was  effected ;  but  when  this 
news  reached  Padua,  a  force  was  so 
rapidly  despatched  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders, that  they  were  surprised  and 
subdued  before  they  could  apply  for 
reinforcements  to  their  commander; 
who  was  attacked  at  his  moorings  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Padua,  and  with 
great  loss,  both  in  galleys  and  men, 
made  his  escape.  The  victors  suspended 
tbe  shields  of  the  discomfited  Greeks, 
and  the  beaks  of  their  vessels,  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Padua;  and  an  annual 
mock-fight  on  the  Brenta  perpetuated 
th£  memory  of  the  event.  Strabo  speaks 
of  Patavium  as  the  most  flourishing 
city  in  northern  Italy ;  adding  that 
there  were,  in  his  time,  five  hundred 
B  Oman  Knights  among  its  citizens.  Us 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  woollen 
stuffs  were  renowned  throughout  the 
Roman  territories;  and  its  traffic  in 
foreign  articles  was  considerable;  for 
vessels  could  come  uff  to  Patavium 
from  the  sea,  by  means  of  the  Medua- 
cus,  which  river  had  a  capacious  har- 

(0  Livy  was  not  only  born  but  died  at 
Padua,  io  bis  sixty-seventh  year. 


hour  at  its  mouth.  Thrasea  Paelus,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  was 
a  native  of  Padua,(«)  The  modern  Town 
is  Iji^ge,  and  strongly  fortified ;  but  not 
adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices; 
except  its  University,  which  was  built 
after  the  designs  of  Palladio. 

This  University,  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  11.  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Bologna,  once  contained  eighteen 
thousand  students  ;  and  still  possesses 
Public  Schools,  a  Chemical  Laboratory, 
an  Anatomical  Theatre,  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  a  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Palazzo  della  Giustizia  con- 
tains an  immenseTown-hall,  the  ceiling 
and  walls  of  which  were  originally 
painted  by  Giotto  and  his  scholars;  and 
retouched,  in  1762,  by  Zannoni:  the 
ceiling,  however,  was  destroyed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  roof  blowing  off ;  but 
the  Paintings  on  the  Walls  remain. 
This  apartment  contains  a  Monument 
to  the  memory  of  Livy,  and  two  Egyp- 
tian Statues. 

In  the  Palazzo  del  Podestd  is  a 
Painting,  by  Palma  il  Giovane,  of  our 
Saviour  blessing  tbe  city  of  Padua. 

The  Duomo  ^contains  a  modern  Mo-   \  y^ 
nument  to  the  memory  of  Petrarca;  a     v 
Madonna,  by  Giotto,  which  once  be- 
longed to  Petrarca ;  and,  in  the  Sacristy, 
a  Portrait  of  that  Poet,  among  the 
other  Canons. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  S.  Antonio 
di  Padova  was  begun  by  Niccolo  Pi- 
sano,  in  1255 ;  and  finished  by  Sanso- 
vino,  in  1307.  It  contains  Statues  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  and  other  eminent 
h^racters;  Bassi-rilievi,  byT.  and  A. 
Lombardo,  Sansovino,  Campagna,  etc.; 
a  Crucifix,  by  Donatello ;  and  Frescos, 
hy  Giotto.  In  the  adjoining  Scuola  arc 
Frescos,  by  Titian ;  and  in  the  Area 
before  the  Church  is  an  Equestrian 
Statue,  by  Donatello,  of  the  famous 
General  surnamed  Gattamelata. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  S.  Giustina, 
built  by  Andrea  Riccio,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Palladio,  and  a  fine  specimen 
of  rehitecture,  is  embellished  with  a 
celebrated  painting  over  the  high  altar, 
by  Paolo  Veronese;  together  with  beau- 
tiful Bassi-rilievi,  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  Reichard,  a  French  artist ; 

(a). Tacitus  says,  "That  Virtue  perished 
withPaetus.''  . 
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(hey  ornament  the  Stalls  in  the  Choir. 
Padu^contains  good  Hotels ;  the  most 
'  comfortable  of  which  is  the  Stella 
(JTOro  ;  and  from  this  City  a  ^biic 
Passage-boat  sets  out  every  morning, 
at  an  early  hour,  Tor  Venice.  A  Dili- 
gence, likewise,  goes  every  morning 
from  the  Post-office  at  Padua  to  Ve- 
nice, in  four  hours  and  a  half;  and  is  a 
much  quicker  conveyance  than  the 
Passage-boat. 

The  village  of  ^Ibano  (anciently  called 
Ap(miutn)»  from  containing  a  cele- 
brated spring  of  water  denominated 
Aponui  Fons),  is  between  five  and  sii 
miles  from  Padua;  and  much  fi*equcnt- 
ed,  during  summer,  on  account  of  the 
Warm  Baths  in  its  neighbourhooci, 
where  the  Sudatory,  and  Bagno  di 
Fango,  or  Mud  Bath,  are  reported  to 
have  proved  in  many  cases  beneficial. 
It  seems  doubtful,  whether  Pliny,  by 
the  Patavina  Aquof,  means  the  present 
Baths  of  Abano;  for  he  reports  the  for- 
mer to  have  emitted  smells  from  which 
the  latter  are  exempt.(') 

About  six  miles  from  Abano  stands 
the  Villa  Catajo,  celebrated  for  con- 
taining Frescos,  by  Paolo  Veronese; 
and  one  mile  from  Catajo  is  the  little 
Town  of  Bataglia,  so  named  from  the 
rapid  conflux  of  two  rivulets.    About 
three  miles  from  Bataglia  lies  Arqua, 
or  Arquato,  embosomed  in  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills>  and  famous  for  being  tbe 
Burial-place  of  Pelrarca ;  and  where 
the  house  in  which  he  resided  is  still  to 
be  seen. 
The  drive  from  Monselice  to  Padua  is 
/    '  extremely  interesting ;  as  the  road  runs 
;        parallel  with  the  Canal  leading  to  Ve- 
I        nice,  and  is  bordered  with  villas,  built 
} '      after  the  designs  of  Palladio,  and  embel- 
\        lished  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Rhetian 
\       Alps.    The  road  from  Padua  to  Mestre 
\.     exhibits  a  fine  vie^  of  Venice. 

After  sleeping  at  Mestre,  where  there 

is  a  comfortable  Hotel,  Travellers  usu- 

I   y    ally  hire  a  Gondola,  and  embark  for 

1^  Venice;  whither  one  of  these  boats 

(')  There  once  existed,  near  these  Springs, 
an  Oracle  of  Geryon,  which  was  consulted  by 
the  throwing  of  dice. 

(a)  Travellers,  who  have  no  carriage  of 
(heir  own,  frequently  embark  at  Francolino, 
which  is  five  miles  from  Ferrara,  and  go  all 
the  way  to  Venice  by  water:  a  Voyage  of 


conveys  a  family,  in  about  two  hours, 
for  five  francs  and  a  half,  buonamano 
inclusive.^*) 

The  Venetians  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  a  people  of  Paphlago- 
nia,  who,  led  by  Antenor,  colonised 
near  Padua,  not  long  subsequent  to  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  They  were  called 
Veneti;  and  from  them  Venice  proba- 
bly derived  its  name:  though  the  Town 
of  Rialto,  now  denominated  Venice, 
was  not  built  till  some  centuries  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  stands  on  piles,  in  the  midst 
of  Shallows  called  Lagunes  ;  and  con- 
tains about  a  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bilants.(3) 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the 
magnificent  edifices  of  Venice  floatiDg, 
as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
without  exclaiming,.  **  Singular  and 
beautiful  City  !  of  whose  appearance 
imagination  can  form  no  idea,  because 
no  other  work  of  man  is  like  thee.'* 

Venice  is  seven  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  composed  of  a  large  number^ 
of  islets,  separated  by  canals,  and  re-  V 
united  by  bridges ;  the  great  Canal, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  an  S,  divides 
the  City  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
The  Bridge  called  the  Rialto,  the  mag- 
nificent Piazza  di  San  Marco,  contain- 
ing ihe  gorgeous  and  beautiful  Church 
dedicated  to  that  evangelist,  and  its 
Campanile,  above  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,  together  with  all  the  Churches 
and  Palaces  erected  by  Palladio,  San-  ^ 
so  vino,  Scamozzi,  and  Sammicheli,  par- 
ticularly deserve  notice ;  as  does  the 
Arsenal,  though  only  a  shadow  now  of 
its  former  self:  but  what  excites  most  ^ 
interest  at  Venice,  is  to  see  how  amply 
and  conveniently  this  town  is  supplied* 
not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  the 
luxuries  of  life,  though  it  possesses, 
naturally,  neither  soil  nor  fresh  water. 

The  Basilica  of  5.  Marco,  begun,  tyi 
according  to  repute,  in  the  year  977, " 
and  finished  in  1071,  contains  the 
Relics  of  St.  Mark ;  which  were  removed 

eighty  miles,  gp  (be  Po,  the  Adige,  the 
Brenta,  and  the  I^gunes. 

(3)  According  to  a  statistical  table,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1700,  tbe  populalioa  of 
Venice,  at  that  period,  amounted  to  double 
the  present  number. 
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bitber,  from  Alci^aadria.  Tbe  eiierior 
Gates,  ten  in  number,  an<)  five  witbin 
tbe  Cburch  (all  transported  to  Venice 
from  Constantinople},  are  Gorinthian 
brass.  The  Front  of  this  venerable 
edifice  displays,  above  tbe  principal 
Entrance,  a  figure  of  St.  Mark,  finely 
eieculed  in  Mosaic :  the  interior  is 
completely  lined  with  Mosaics ;  and 
those  in  the  Chapel  .of  the  Madonna  are 
mach  admired.  The  Pavement  is  Mo- 
saic ;  and  here  are  eight  Columns  of  a 
serpentine  form,  brought  by  tbe  Vene- 
tians from  ConstanlLinople,  when  they 
conquered  that  city,  and  supposed  to 
have  once  belonged  to  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Most  of  the  Qiunerous  Co- 
loraos  which  ornament  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  Edifice  are  Saracenic. 
The  celebrated  Horses  of.  bronze  gilt, 
carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  now 
returned,  and  extremely  ill  placed  above 
tbe  principal  Door  of  entrance,  on  the 
outside  of  this  Church,  are  four  in 
number;  and,  according  to  general 
opinion,  the  work  of  Lysippus :  tbey 
originally  adorned  Corintb ;  where,  it 
is  supposed,  tbey  belonged  to  the  Cha- 
riot of  the  Sun :  from  Corinth  they  were 
broa§^t  to  Rome  by  the  Consul  Mum- 
mius  (snrnamed  Aehaicus,  for  having 
sacked  Corinth);  thence  tbey  were  re- 
moved to  Byzantium,  and  thence  trans- 
ported lo  Venice,  by  the  Doge  Dandolo, 
in  1204.  Wipekelmann  calls  them  the 
finest  bronze  horses  extant.  (<) 

KThe  Viewfronkthet»pofthe  Campa- 
He  ofS.  Marco  is. well  worth  seeing ; 
and  the  ascent  ea^y*  This  Tower  was 
the  place  where  Galileo  made  bis  astre- 
Domieal  observatioD^* 
^  ^  The  PaloAio  EahOueale  contains,  in 
the  great  Council-Chamber,  Tintoreito*s 
largest  Easel  Picture;  which  serves  to 
show  how  entirely  great  talents  may  be 
thrown  away  by  want  of  proper  attention 
to  methodical  arrangement,— for  the 
whole  work  is  a  mass  of  confusion.; 
tboagb  it  abounds  with  fine  groups, and 
in  some  parts  is  wonderfully  well  exe- 
cuted., On  the  Ceiling  of  this  Apartment 
is  a  Fresco,  by  Paolp  Veronese,  repre- 
senting Venice  crowned  by  Fame!  and 
among  the  Sculpture  is  a  beautiful  Group 

(0  The  Treasury  of  the  Church  of  S.  Marco 
is  taki  to  coDlaia  the  Cospel  of  St.  Mark, 
written  with  his  own  hand;    and  a  Mis- 


in  marble,  of  Ganymedes  and  the  Eagle, 
attributed  to  Phidias.  The  Hall  with 
Four  Doors  contains  a  Painting,  by  Ti- 
tian, of  Faith,  St.  Mark,  etc.  Tbe  Hall  of 
the  Inquisition  is  ornamented  with  a 
Picture  by  tbe  Cav.  Bassano  land  another 
by  the  School  of  Titian.  The  Collegial 
Hall  contains  Europa,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese !  and  two  Pictures  by  Tintoretto. 
The  Cal^inet  contains  a  Fresco  oo  its 
Celling,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  together 
with  Easel  Pictures ;  one  being  by  the 
same  master,  and  others  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Procuratie  Nuove  is  now  con- 
verted into  the  Palazzo  Meale,  to 
which  the  BiblioteeaAntica  is  annexed. 

The  Accademia  delle  belU  Arti  pos- 
sesses several  fine  Pictures;  among 
which  are,--the  Assumption,  by  Titian 
originally  placed  in  the  Church  where 
he  lies  buried!!!— the  same  subject,  by 
Palma  Vecchio— tbe  Resurrectioe  of 
Lazarus,  by  Bassano !— the  Marriage  of 
Cana,  by  Padovanino— Adam  and  Eve 

by  Tintoretto— theHolyFamily,by  Paolo 
Verone&e'-Hind  the  Miracle  of  St.  Mark 
by  Tintoretto. 

The  CMesa  de'  Ge$uiti  {a  handsome  \    ^ 
Edifice,  elegantly  incrusted  with  Mo-  ^ 
sales  of  verde  antique,  etc,  resembling 
in  their  effect  green  danoask  hangings) 
contains  a  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St,  Lorenzo,  by  Titian;  and,  in  the  Sa- 
cristy, the  Presentation,  by  Tintoretto 

The  Chieia  de'  Carmelitani  is  lined 
with  precious  marbles. 

Tbe  Chiesa  del  Carmine  has  the  best 
Organ  at  Venice;  and  a  Picture  of  the 
Presentation,  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Giomn»i  e  S.  Paolo 
contains  a  Painting,  by  Titian ;  another, 
by  Perugino;  a  beautiful  Window,  of 
painted  glass;  and,  in  a  large  Chapel 
adjoining  the  Church,  some  fineAlti- 
rilieri. 

The  Chieea  di  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore     , 
was  built  by  Palladio,  in  a  style  of  grand 
simplicity. 

The  ChieeadelHedentore'wsL&likemse 
built  by  Palladio,  and  is,  in  point  of  ar- 
chitecture, a  beautiful  Church* 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  delta  Salute 
contains— the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  painted  by  Titian  when  he  was 

sal  illuminated  with  Miniatures,  by  Giulio 
Ctovio. 
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sixty-four ;  two  PIctares,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano; and  one,  by  Antonio  Treva,  which 
was  buried  eighteen  years,  without 
being  materially  injured. 

In  the  Palazzo  Piaani  Moreta  Is  a 
Picture  ofAleiander  with  the  Family  of 
Darius,  by  Paolo  Veronese— a  work  which 
seems  composed  in  de6ance  to  classical 
knowledge  and  good  taste ;  but  so  har- 
monious is  the  colouring,  and  so  beauti- 
ful the  painting,  that  few  persons  can 
contemplate  this  Picture  without  for- 
getting its  faults,  and  dwelling  only  on 
its  excellencies. 

The  Court  of  the  Palatto  Grimani 
displays  a  Colossal  Statue  of  Marcus 
Agrippa;  which  was  originally  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
This  Statue  is  Greek  workmanship,  and 
much  admired. 
I  r  The  PalaxxoBarberigo,  in  which  Ti- 
\/  tian  died,  contains  a  Picture  of  the 
Saviour,  by  that  great  artist— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Tintoretto— the  portrait  of  a 
Venetian  Senator,  by  Titian— the  Magda- 
lene, likewise  by  Titian !— Venus— Paul 
III.— and  San  Sebastiano,  all  by  Titian ; 
—who  left  the  last  unfinished,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  death— Susanna  and  the 
£lders,by  Tintoretto— and  the  Prodigal 
Son,  by  Leandro  Bassano. 

The  Seuola  di  S,  Roeeo  contains,  on 
the  ground  floor,  a  Picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  other  works,  by 
Tintoretto ;  who  painted  in  this  School 
for  thirty  years  i  and  in  a  room  above- 
stairs  is  a  very  large  and  fine  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion,  likewise  by  Tintoretto. 
\y  The  Palaxxo  Manfrini  is  embellished 

with  a  splendid  Collection  of  Pictures; 
which  may  be  seen  by  Travellers  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  four, 
v^  The  Arsenal  occupies  an  Island  near 
^  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  so 
well  defended  by  lofty  walls,  turrets,  etc. 
as  to  resemble  a  fortress.  Us  principal 
entrance  is  ornamented,  on  the  outside, 
with  the  winged  Lion  of  Venice;  a  Co- 
lossal Lion  in  white  marble,  taken  from 
the  Piraeus  at  Athens!  another  Lion,  ta- 
ken from  Athens;  a  Lioness, taken  from 

(«)  A  Steamer  goes  tram  Venice  to  Trieste 
twice,  and  sometimes  thrice  a-week ;  usually 
aceomplishiog  the  voyage  in  ten  hours.  Fare, 
in  the  Chief  Cabin,  twenty-eight  Anstrian 
zwanxi0ers. 


Corinth ;  and  another,  having  the  word 
"Attica"  marked  upon  it.  During  the 
year  i  687,  the  Venetians  planted  the 
banner  of  St.  Mark  in  Athens;  which,  at 
that  period,  they  wrested  from  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  They  had  previously  cap* 
tured  Corinth;  and  the  four  above- 
named  Statues  were  among  tbeir  spoils 
transported  to  Venice.  The  object  best 
worth  notice,  now,  within  the  Walls  of 
the  Arsenal,  is  the  ancient  Armoury— a 
melancholy  contemplation,  constderlDg 
what  this  Arsenal  once  was;  but  *<The 
Soul  ofthe  City  is  fled  r 

The  ftialto,  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  W 
and  the  Street  and  Garden  made  by 
Napoleon  (a  magnificent  work),  are  the 
only  Promenades  at  Venice.  This  City 
contains  several  Theatres ;  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  Fenice  ;it  likewise  con- 
tains good  Hotels;  namely,  L*Albergo 
Reale  and  /<  Leon»  bianco, 

the  Gold  Chains  made  in  this  City 
are  particularly  beautiful,  and  the  Wax 
Candles  remarkably  good. 

Persons  anxious  to  obtain  spring- 
water  may  be  supplied  from  the  terra 
firma.(') 

On  the  Adriatic,  and  not  far  remote 
h*om  Venice,  though  more  inland,  stood, 
in  early  times,  a  powerful  city,  founded, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians. It  was  called  Hadria,  and  is  ce- 
lebrated for  having  transmitted  its  name 
to  the  neighbouring  sea.  Hadria  was 
situated  near  a  river  and  gulf  of  a  sh 
milar  denomination  :  the  river  is  now 
called  the  Tartaro,  but  the  gulf  exists 
no  longer.  The  city,  when  Strabo  wrotCr 
had  dwindled  into  insignificance.  Adria, 
an  episcopal  see,  eighteen  miles  from 
the  coast,  now  occupies  its  site;  and 
here,  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  a  few 
Btruscan  antiquities  have  been  found. 
The  Poftvt  Hadrianus  appears  to 
have  been  (as  was  usual  in  remote  ages) 
some  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
which  it  was  the  haven. 

Travellers,  on  the  day  when  they  qnlt 
Venice,  commonly  dine  there;  and  then 
embark  in  a  Gondola  for  Jfesfre^.  sleep- 
ing in  that  Town ;  whence  the  fourth 

Travellers  may,  perhaps,  be  glad  lo  know 
that,  since  Venice  became  a  Free  Port,  they 
are  not  liable  to  the  examination  of  Custom- 
home  Officers  on  their  arrival  in  that  Gty. 
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da7*s  jaarne7>  by  land,  is  to  Conegliano; 
a  considerable  piace,  with  a  good  Inn, 
La  Posta*  About  ten  miles  from  Uestre 
the  road  passes  through  Treviso;  then 
crosses  the  Piave-;  and  subsequently 
traverses  the  spot  where  Napoleon 
fought  an  obstinate  battle. 

The  fifth  day* s  journey,  to  Pordenon, 
is  tedit>i]S(and  the  road  between  this 
place  and  Cone^liano  unpleasant  alter 
heavy  rain,  as  it  lies  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps»from  which  Mountains  torrents 
of  water  frequently  descend,  and  inun- 
date the  adjacent  country,  la  Po$ta, 
at  PordenoD»  Is  a  good  Inn. 

The  sixth  day*s  journey  is  to  San 
Tommaso,  where  the  Inn  does  not 
verit  fiominendatioii. 

The  road,  as  far  as  Spilimbergo,  lies 
near  the  Alps,  and  through  the  bed  of  a 
Torrent,  disagreeable  at  all  limes,  and 
unsafe  after  rain ;  and  from  Spilimbergo 
descends  ioto  the  Tagliamento,— a  tre- 
mendous Torrent  after  rain,  but  in  dry 
weather  fordable^  tt  formerly  occu- 
pied a  full  hour  to  travel  through  this 
torrent,  with  the  assistance  of  oienand 
guides;  but  a  fine  Bridge  has  been  lately 
thrown  over  the  most  dangerous  part. 

The  seventh  day*s  journey  is  to  Pon- 
tehba,  or  Pontefel,  for  the  place  has 
both  names :  its  inn  U  a  very  bad  one ; 
and  the  road  hither  rough,  so  far  as 
Ospiialetto;  after  passing  which  Town 
it  enters  a  defile  of  the  Alps,  leading  to 
Yenzone,  a  pretty  Village,  embosomed 
in  these  mountains;  and  hence  to  Res- 
ciuta  the  road,  which  lies  parallel  with 
the  bed  of  the  Tagliamenlo,  is  eicellent; 
the  views  are  sut>Jime,and  the  Alpine 
plants  which  enamel  the  rocks  particu- 
larly beautiful.  The  Ion  at  Resciula  is 
clean  and  comfortable;  but  the  water 
here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Alps,  is 
bad;  and  many  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  especially  women,  are  afflicted 
with  immense  goitrous  swellings.  From 
Resciuta,  which  is  somewhat  above 
half-way  to  Pontebba,  the  road  lies 
through  defiles  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
bed  of  the  Tagliamento,  and  is  good, 
though  too  narrow:  the  views  are 
lovely ;  and  this  part  of  the  Alps  dis* 
plays  five  or  six  Bridges  made  of  wood 


(■)  Unmade  silks,  etc.,  are  plumbed.  Tra- 
vellers are  asked.  What  road  they  purpose 
takiog  f  and  receive  an  order  for  the  money 


and  covered  at  the  top.  In  Germany, 
likewise,  the  Bridges  are  usually  maae 
with  wood,  though  not  all  covered  at 
the  top. 

Pontebba»  the  Frontier  Town  of  Ga- 
rinthia,  is  a  miserable-looking  place  ; 
and  at  the  Custom-house  here,  luggage 
undergoes  such  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion, in  the  open  street,  that  Travellers 
who  can  avoid  Pontebba  would  act 
wisely  by  so  doing.  Writing-boxes, 
pocket-books,  and  manuscript  papers 
of  all  descriptions,  are  liable  to  be  exa- 
mined :  gold  and  silver  lace,  snufT,  and 
tobacco,  are  seizable ;  and  for  unmade 
silks,  and  gauzes.  Travellers  are  com- 
pelled to  deposit  double  the  worth— to 
be  paid  back,  however,  when  they  quit 
the  Imperial  territories.  (>)  The  Cus- 
tom-house Officers  accept  no  fees,  and 
are  slower  in  their  operations  than  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 

The  eighth  day's  journey  is  to  Vit- 
tach;  through  a  wide  (Jefile  of  the  Alps, 
a  good  road,  and  a  beautiful  country  ; 
every  mountain  being  clothed  to  its 
summit  with  noble  fir-trees.  The  Ger- 
man villages,  however,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains)  in  some  measure  spoil 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  nothing  can 
be  more  uncouth  than  the  wooden 
buildings  which  compose  them,  except 
the  fences,  which  are,  if  possible,  still 
worse.  The  houses  are  roofed  with 
wood ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
these  awkward  edifices  are  continually 
destroyed  by  fire.— The  Germans  seldom 
have  a  wash-hand  basin  in  any  bed- 
room of  their  country  inns;  and  even 
at  Villach,  a  large  town, this  necessary 
accommodation  was  not  to  be  found  a 
few  years  since*  The  Inn  at  Villach  i.s 
however,  clean  and  good ;  though  tall 
people  cannot  sleep  comfortably  either 
here  or  in  any  part  of  Germany ;  the 
beds,  which  are  very  narrow>  being 
placed  in  wooden  frames,  or  boxes,  so 
short,  that  any  person  who  happens  to 
be  above  five  feet  high  must  absolutely 
sit  up  ail  night,  supported  by  pillows; 
and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  way  in  which 
the  Germans  sleep. 

With  respect  to  provisions,  there  is 
no  cause  for  complaint ;  meat,  bread, 

they  have  deposited  to  be  returned  at  the 
Custom-house  on  the  confiocs. 
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and  wine  (somewhat  like  Hocic),  beer, 
soap,  and  bouilli,  sour-croat,  stewed 
prune8,cofree,and  mill(,betng  excellent ; 
and  water,  generally  speaking,  good. 
The  usual  dinner-hour  is  twelre  o'clock ; 
at  which  time  Travellers  may  always 
find  something  to  eat  at  the  inns,  Ger- 
man cookery  being  simple  and  whole- 
some: but  as  one  requisite  to  a  com- 
fortable meal,  clean  table-linen,  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained  in  small  towns,  per- 
sons who  travel  through  Germany  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  purchase  table- 
cloths and  napkins  for  their  Journey. 

Women,  in  this  country,  seem  to  work 
harder  than  men ;  and  at  public-houses 
female  servants  not  only  cook  the  din- 
ner and  wail  at  table,  but  even  feed  the 
horses.  The  peasantry  have  fine  com« 
plexions,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
health  and  strength,  but  their  counte- 
nances seldom  express  good  humour, 
or  quickness  of  apprehension ;  they 
dress  neatly,  and  wear  high  shoes,  like 
those  of  our  English  Farmers. 

Most  of  the  country  towns  consist  of 
straight  streets,  with  a  large  square  in 
th«ir  centre,  decorated  by  an  obelisk, 
statues  of  the  Madonna,  our^  Saviour, 
etc.— The  German  horses  are  remark- 
ably strong  and  handsome;  and  the 
whole  country,  from  Ponlebba  to  Vi- 
enna, wears  the  face  of  wealth,  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Travelling  in  this  quarter  of  Germany 
seems  Uke  living  some  hundred  years 
ago  in  England;  as  the  dresses,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  the  people  pre- 
cisely resemble  those  of  our  ancestors. 
Many  of  their  implements  of  husbandry, 
also,  appear  similar  to  ours ;  and  their 
kitchens  are  furnished  with  plates, 
dishes,  basins,  and  ewers  of  pewter,  and 
wooden  trenchers,  exactly  like  those 
which  may  still  be  seen  amonff  us,  in 
old  farm-houses.  The  herbs  and  shrubs 
also  resemble  those  of  England,— ex- 
cept that  barberry  bushes  are  substi- 
tuted for  blackberries;  white  the  firs 
grow  so  luxuriantly,  and  sow  them- 
selves so  thickly ,  that  young  plants,  a  few 
inches  high,  literally  carpet  the  woods. 
The  road  from  Ospitaletto  to  Villach 
possesses  one  great  advantage,  that  of 
being  perhaps  the  only  approach  to 
Italy  ^except  the  road  from  Nice, 
through  Genoa,  to  Lucca)  which  does 
not  pass  over  the  summits  of  the  Alps. 


It  is  likewise  tolerably  level ;  and  has 
no  capital  fault,  but  that  of  being  too 
narrow. 

From  Villach  the  ninth  day*s  journey 
is  to  Klagenfurt,  through  a  good  road, 
and  a  finely-cultivated  and  beaulifal 
country,  adorned  with  a  noble  sheet  of 
water,  called  the  Lake  of  F€l.  The  val- 
leys are  variegated  with  small  villages 
and  rustic  churches,  like  those  of  Eng- 
land; the  near  mountains  clothed  to 
their  summits  with  firs  and  other  trees, 
while  behind  them  rise  Alps  covered 
with  eternal  snow. 

Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Carintbia, 
is  a  large  city ;  the  houses  are  tolerably 
neat,  the  spires  of  the  churches  bailt 
in  the  Turkish  style,  and  covered  with 
white  metal ;  and  the  Inns  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  are  not  uncomfortable.  Afler 
sleeping  at  Klagenfurt,  Travellers  usu- 
ally proceed,  on  the  tenth  day,  to  Fn'o- 
saeh,  through  an  excellent  road,  and  a 
bold,  finely-wooded,  and  richly-culli- 
vated  country.  In  the  way  to  Friesacb 
lies  St.  Veil,  a  handsome  Town.  The 
Inn  at  Friesacb  is  good;  and  after 
sleeping  there,  Travellers  usually  pro- 
ceed, on  the  eleventh  day,  to  Juden- 
burg  ;  stopping  at  Neumarkl  to  dine. 
The  road  to  the  latter  Town  is  good ; 
and  the  country  well  cultivated,  though 
not  picturesque ;  but  near  Judenburg 
it  is  clothed  with  magnificent  woods. 
This  Town  contains  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable inn. 

After  sleeping  at  Judenburg,  Travel- 
lers usually  proceed,  on  the  twelfth  day, 
to  Leohen,  the  road  to  which  Town 
is  good,  winding  near  a  meandering 
stream  called  the  Muhr:  the  views  are 
beautiful.  Travellers  usually  dine  abo«t 
midway  at  Kraubath.  Leoben  is  fur- 
nished with  a  comfortable  Inn ;  and  the 
Town,  for  this  country,  may  be  called 
handsome :  several  of  the  houses  being 
built  with  stone  or  brick. 

The  thirteenth  day*s  journey  is 
through  Bruck  to  Murzhoftn,  or  the 
next  Post,  as  Travellers  best  like.  The 
inn  at  Murzhofen  furnishes  tolerable 
accommodations. 

The  fourteenth  day's  journey  is  to 
Sehoitvoien,  whither  the  road  throogh 
Krieglach,  as  far  as  Murzuschlag  (where 
Travellers  generally  dine),  is  good;  but 
between  this  Town  and  Schottwien  lies 
a  lofty  Mountain,  the  ascent-tothe  sum- 
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mil  of  which  occupies  about  an  hour; 
the  descent  emlpoys  more  than  double 
that  time, and  is  very  rapid — insomuch, 
that  waggons  ascend  on  tbe  Scholtwien 
side  with  sixteen  and  sometimes  twenty 
horses.  The  country  from  Murzhofen  to 
Scbottwien  is  wild  and  finely  wooded ; 
and  tbe  Post-house  at  Scbottwien  is  a 
tolerable  HoteL 

The  fifteenth  day's  journey  is  to 
Traskirken,  The  road  traverses  an 
extensive  plain,  well  cultivated^toNeu- 
kirkeo,  and  Neustadt  (where  Travellers 
generally  dine) :  both  Towns  are  large, 
and  contain  good  Bbtels.  Neustadt  is 
Tortified.  Tbe  road  hence  to  Traskirken 
is  level  and  smooth,  exhibiting,  to  the 
right,  a  prospect  oT  Hungary,  and  tbe 
Danube.  Traskirken,  though  large* 
does  not  possess  comfortable  inns. 

The  sixteenth  day's  journey  la  very 
short  one)  is  to  Vietma;  through  aflat 
country,  abounding  wilh  game,  and 
spotted  thickly  with  villages^  but  not 
Well  cultivated. 
\  /^On  entering  Vienna,  Travellers  are 
^  taken  to  the  Custom-house,  where  their 
trunks  undergo  an  examination.  Tbe 
best  Hotels  in  this  City  (during  1829; 
were :  —JLArchidue  Charles  ;  expensi  ve, 
but  much  frequented  by  British  travel- 
lers, and  situated  in  the  Eaernthners- 
trasst — V Homme  Sauvage — and  te 
Cygne^  in  tbe  same  situation — Limps- 
raXrice  d'Autriche,  in  the  WeHibourg- 
gaeeei  a  good  Hotel-^Z^'^mpereur  Ro- 
main,  on  the  Freyung-^Le  B<£uf  d'or. 
In  the  Seilergaase—Le  Roi  d*Hongrie, 
near  tbe  Custom-house— Za  Couronne 
d'Hongrie,  in  the  Himmelpfortgasse-^ 
La  VilledeLondres,  and  LeJLoup  blane, 
in  the  Fleish  Markt—^nd  La  Sainte 
Trinite,  in  the  Hohen  Markt,  Tbe 
Fauxburghs  likewise  contain  several 
Hotels,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  t/ie 
Lamb,  The  above-named  luns  are  of 
two  descriptions;  those  wUhLodging- 
cooms,  and  those  which  are  merely  Eat- 
ing-houses. The  first  description  of 
flotel  Is  provided,  with  a  public  £at- 
iog-room*  where  one  finds  a  carte-d- 

(•)  Travellers  should  endeavour,  at  Vienna, 
to  prooune  oU  Austrian  Wine,  at  it  is  more 
wholesome  than  tbe  oommoa  Wines  of  Hun- 
fary.  Tbe  G«rmao8,  if  'report  may  be  cre- 
dited, frequently  mu  a  poisonous  metallic 
iidistance  with  their  White  Wines ;  partlott- 
larly  those  of  the  Rliiae. 


manger,  which  specifies  tbe  price  of 
eatables,  both  for  dinner  and  supper; 
but  Travellers  may  be  served  in  their 
own  apartment,  if  they  wish  it.  The 
lowest  price  per  Lodging-room,  without 
fire.  In  these  Hotels,  is  two  florins  a-day. 
Among  tbe  best  Eating-houses,  are  :— 
Le  Cor  de  Chcase—Le  St,  Esprit-^Ute 
Fi$ch'/Mf—Seitzerhof—La  Croix  de 
Bourgogne—Le  Canardd'or—VEtoile 
d'or  —  tke  Hehlgrube  —  9i%kd  Widi- 
mann'e,  in  the  Sing erstrasse.  Dinners 
are  usually  better  served  at  L*Archiduc 
Charlee,  Le  Cygne  blanc,  and  at  Widt- 
mann*8»  than  in  any  other  public  Eat- 
ing-houses at  Vienna.  At  the  houses 
of  Reetaurateun,  dinners  are  served 
from  twelve  o*clock  till  three;  every 
person  paying  a  fixed  price,  and  every 
party  having  its  own  table*  Tbe  lowest 
price  for  dinner,  without  bread  and 
wine,  is  three  florins  a-head«  at  the 
bouses  of  good  Restaurateurs;  but  at 
those  of  an  inferior  description,  dinner 
may  be  procured  for  forty  or  fifty  kreut- 
2ers  a-bead.(') 

The  first  Coffee -house  in  Christian 
Europe  was  established  at  Vienna,  in 
1683.  Those  most  frequented  now  are 
—that  of  Madame  Tschitschmann,  at 
La  Ceuronne  d'or,  in  the  Graben;  that 
of  Schweigger,  in  the  Graben;  that 
ofiVeuner^  in  the  Planhengasse ;  and 
those  of  Curty,  Place  Joseph,  etc. 
The  Newspapers  of  all  the  European  na- 
tions may  be  found  in  these  Coffee- 
houses. Vienna  docs  not  contain  rea- 
dy furnished  private  Lodging-houses: 
but  several  of  the  Shops  are  provided 
with  second-hand  Furniture;  which  Fo- 
reigners may  hire  by  the  week,  month, 
or  year:  and  as  the  Hotels  in  this  City 
are  not  so  good  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  in  the  Capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire, the  most  comfortable  mode  of 
living  is  to  take  a  private  apartment, 
and  employ  a  traiteur* 

Vienna,  placed  at  tbe  confluence  of 
the  Danube  and  theWien,(>)  was  ori- 
ginally a  small  village  encircled  with 
marshes  and  forests,  and  peopled  by 

(a)  The  source  of  this  small  river,  from 
which  Vienna  derives  iU  present  appellation , 
is  in  the  Wiener-Wold,  about  three  leagues 
from  tbe  Town. 
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fishertnch :  but  when  the  Koro&ti  Le- 
gions arrived  oh  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, they  found  this  village  so  advan- 
tageously situated,  Tor  commanding  the 
two  rivers,  that  they  estabiished,  in  its 
vicinity,  a  Castra  Stativa»  or  Intrench- 
ed camp,  which  gradually  grew  into 
a  city,  called  Vindohona,  probably  be- 
cause the  ancient  inhabitants  bore  the 
name  of  Windei:  and  in  process  of 
time  Vindobona  was  clianged  into 
Vienna;  which,  properly  so  called,  is 
small:  its  fauxburghs,  however,  are  im- 
mense, and  contain  flner  buildings  than 
the  town  itself;  where  the  palaces  are 
few,  and  not  spacious,  and  the  want  of 
splendid  streets  and  squares  prevents  it 
from  appearing,  in  foreign  eyes,  a  hand- 
some city.  Its  population  amounts  to 
near  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
persons,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  and 
itinerants  from  the  Austrian  dominions 
and  other  countries,  who  commonly 
amount  to  above  seventy  thousand. (•) 
—Its  climate  is  most  variable,  not  only 
from  da)  to  day,  but  even  from  hour  to 
hour;  and  these  transitions  are  as  great 
as  they  are  sudden.  The  air  is  seldom 
damp,  owing  to  a  high  wind,  which  pre^ 
vails  almost  every  morning,  between  ten 
andeleven  o'clock;  butthis  wind,  though 
it  purifies  the  atmosphere,  raises  such 
clouds  of  dust,  as  to  weaken  the  sight 
and  likewise  irritate  the  lungs  to  such  a 
degree  that  pulmonary  maladies  destroy 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Chil- 
dren under  a  twelvemonth  old  also  die  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  water,  in 
some  parts  of  the  city,  is  not  palatable; 
and  water-drinkers  would  do  well,  while 
resident  here,  to  supply  themselves 
either  at  the  Capuchin  Convent,  in  the 
Place  Neuve,  or  at  the  Palace  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
are :— fAe  Burgthor,  a  fine  Gate,  which 
leads  to  the  Imperial  Palace— fwo 
Fountains  in  the  Hof,  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  by  Martin  Fischer— tAc 5cm?;)- 
ture,  by  Baron  Fischer  and  Conradini, 
in  the  uohe  Markt—the  Sculpture  in 

(')  If  report  may  be  eredited,  thirty  thou** 
sand  dogs  are  kept  in  Vienna. 

(>}  The  Redoules  commence  with  the  new- 
year,  and  end  wiih  the  Carnival.  The  rooms 
appropriated  to  these  assemblies  are  opened 
at  nine  o*ck>ck  in  the  evening:  each  ball- 


the  Neu'Markt,  by  Donner,  represent- 
ing the  four  principal  Rivers  of  Lower 
Austria— l/ie  Equestrian  Statute  of  Jo- 
seph II.,  by  Zauner,  in  the  Place  Jo- 
seph-^the  Metropolitan  Church  of  St. 
5fepAen;aGothicedifice,three  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet  long,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  seventy- 
nine  in  height.  The  Picture  which 
adorns  the  Bigh  Altar  is  by  Book;  and 
those  over  the  large  Altars  on  each  side 
are  by  Sandrart.  The  Church  contains 
an  Eece  Homo,  attributed  to  Correggio ; 
a  Crucifix,  by  Doyner;  the  Tomb  cf 
Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy ;  and  a  Sacristy, 
furnished  with  superb  Plate :  the  Ta- 
pestry displayed  on  Festivals  is  likewise 
very  precious.  The  celebrated  Belfry 
of  this  Cathedral  measures  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  Paris  feet  and  a  half  in 
height— tAe  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  \s  built  in  imitation  of  St.  Peter's 
at  VLome—the  Church  of  St.  Hichael,  a 
handsome  edifice,  is  embellished  with 
a  Group,  of  the  Archangel  Michael  van- 
quishing Satan,  by  Mattieilr— r Ae  Church 
belonging  to  the  Augustine  Convent 
contains  a  Fresco,  by  Malbertsch,  over 
the  High  Attar;  the  Tomb  of  the  Empe- 
ror Leopold  11.,  by  Zauner;ihe  Tomb 
of  Marshal  Daun ;  and  the  Monument 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  Archdu- 
chess Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  and 
executed  by  Canova—ln  the  Church  be- 
longing to  the  Capuchin  Convent, 
is  the  Burial*  Place  of  the  Austrian 
Princes,  The  Imperial  Residence,  in  the 
Burgplatz,  is  an  assemblage  of  edifices 
erected  at  various  periods.  Here  dr(^ 
two  Chapels,  one  of  which  contains  a 
representation  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  in  lead,  by  Bonner;  the  other  is 
ornamented  with  a  picture  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  efthe  Death  of  St.  Joseph.  A 
fine  Library,  a  superb  Manege,  and 
the  Rooms  appropriated  to  the  Re- 
doutesti*)  make  part  of  the  Palace;  as 
does  the  Imperial  Jewel-Office;  which 
contains  a  celebrated  large  diamond* 
called  the  Florentine,  and  once  the 
property  of  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Bar- 
room (two  in  number)  has  its  orcbettra; 
which  plays  minuets  and  altemandeR  till  my 
in  the  morning,  when  the  party  farctki  ap. 
Mafks  are' admitted;  and  ren^e8ll1nelll» oT 
every  description  may  be  procived  in  apart- 
ments adjacent  to  the  haU-roomt. 
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gondy,  who  lost  it  in  the  field  of  Gran- 
son,  where  it  was  found  by  a  ^wiss  sol- 
dier :  he  sold  it  to  a  tradesman  at  Berne, 
Tor  Ave  florins;  and  at  length  it  was 
lodged  in  the  Royal  Jewel-offiee  at  Flo- 
rence, whence  the  Emperor  Francis  i. 
brought  it  to  Vienna.  This  Emperor 
seems  to  ha?e  had  a  passion  for  dia- 
monds: he  purchased,  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Mein,  another,  of  an  eitraordinary 
ze;  and  lilcewise  enriched  thejewei- 
fflce  in  question  with  a  set  of  Goat-but- 
tons, each  being  a  single  diamond.  The 
set  is  Talued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  florins;  and  the  diamond 
[  called  the  Florentine  is  supposed  to  he 
i  worth  ahoye  four  times  that  sum :  it 
'  weighs  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ca* 
\  rats  and  a  half.  Here  are  twenty- two 
:  Vases  of  gold,  found,  a.  d.  1799,  in  the 
I  Banat  of  Temeswar,  and  apparently 
;  made  during  the  siith  century.— JA« 
Imperial  Cabinet  of  Antiques  and  Me* 
dais  (Corridor  des  Augustines),  con- 
tains, in  the  first  Saloon  shown  to  stran- 
gers, a  valuable  Statue  of  Isis,  with 
black  drapery,  and  head,  hands,  and 
feet  of  white  marble;  a  bronze  Statue  of 
Mars,  found  in  Carintbia;  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, ornamented  with  fine  Greek  sculp- 
ture; a  fine  Basso-riliem,  in  marble,  re- 
presenting the  Muses;  a  Sphinx,  with 
four  heads—said  to  be  unique;  and  a 
Bust  of  Vitellius,  in  porphyry,  etc.  etc. 
The  second  Saloon  contains  an  immense 
collection  of  Coins  and  Medals,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  The  third  Saloon 
contains  Camel,  Intagli,  Etruscan  and 
Grecian  Vases,  etc.,  etc.  Among  the 
Camei  is  a  splendid  work,  called  the 
Apotheosis  of  Augustus:  it  represents 
thatlhnperor  and  his  Family!!  Here, 
likewise,  is  a  Silver  Di&h,  the  ornaments 
of  which  represent  Trtptoleraus  offering 
a  sacrifice  to  Ceres c*— it  was  found  at 
Aquileia:  and  is  tieautifuUy  executed. 
The  fourth  Saloon  contains  nothing 
very  remarkable;  but,  in  the  fifth,  there 
Is  a  large  collection  of  Etruscan  and 
Grecian  Vases. (>)  The  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities, which  once  t>elooged  to  this 
Cabinet  are  now  removed  to  No.  972> 

(< }  The  Cabinet  of  Antiques  may  be  ceen 
every  day,  festivals  excepted ;  and  the  Eg yp- 
tiao  Aniiiinities  every  Satarday,  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  one. 

;•)  Diosoorides  was  Physician  to  Antony 


in  tke  Johannesgasse.-^ThB  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  etc.,  iu 
the  Place  Joseph^  may  be  seen  every 
Wednesday  morning,  before  twelve 
o'clock,  by  an  application  to  the  Direc- 
tor.— The  Imperial  Public  Library 
(Place  Joseph),  is  placed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent A  |)artment,  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long,  by  fifty-four  wide,  and  high 
in  proportion,  its  centre  displays  the 
Statues  of  Charles  VI.,  and  twelve  other 
Emperors  of  Germany:  the  Ceiling  is 
painted  by  Daniel  Gran ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  printed  Volumes  deposited  in  this 
Apartment  is  supposed  to  be  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  besides  six  thousand 
(in  another  Room),  which  were  printed 
between  the  time  when  typography 
was  invented,  and  the  year  1500. 
The  number  of  Manuscripts  is  comput- 
ed to  be  twelve  thousand;  and  the 
Ubrary  Is  likewise  enriched  with  a  su- 
perb Collection  of  Engravings,  among 
which  are  above  two  hundred  volumes 
of  Portraits.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
Manuscripts  are  —  Original  Hierogly- 
phics of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  consist- 
ing of  Figures  and  Symbols— Oriental 
Manuscripts,  purchased  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  1677— a  Work  written  by 
Dioscorides,(*)with  Paintings  of  medi- 
cinal Herbs,  executed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury-—a  Codex,  containing  the  fifth  De- 
cade of  Livy(3)— the  Manuscripts  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  v.— the  Poem  of*  Je- 
rusalem  Delivered,*'  in  Tasso's  hand- 
writing—the celebrated  Table  of  Peu- 
tioger— the  original  Roman  Senatus 
Consultum  of  the  year  u.  c.  567,  pro- 
hibiting Bacchanals— Leaves  of  the  Ko- 
ran, writen  in  the  ninth  century— and 
Pieces  of  Egyptian  Papyrus.  The  Impc> 
rial  Public  Library  is  always  open  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  twelve;  and 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  six,during 
Summer;  and  likewise  frotn  nine  in  the 
morning  till  twelve,  during  winter- 
Sundays,  other  Festivals,  and  Vacation 
times*  excepted;  and  persons  who  wish 
to  read,  or  make  extracts  from  any  of 
the  books,  are  permitted  to  ask  for  the 
volume  they  want^which  is  immediately 

and  Cleopatra,  and  wrote  a  Work  upon  Me- 
dicaoal  Herbs. 

(3)  The  first  five  Books  of  the  fifth  Decade 
of  Livy  were  discovered  at  Worms,  a.  d. 
1401. 
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carried  into  the  Reading-room,  where 
pens  and  inl£  are  provided ;  and  where 
silence  is  enjoined,  that  students  may 
not  be  interrupted.-rThe  Imperial  col- 
Uction  of  Paintings^  called  the  Belve- 
dere Gallery,  highly  merits  notice. 
The  Great  Hall  on  the  flrst  floor  of  the 
Edifice  in  which  this  Collection  is 
placed  has,  on  both  sides,  a  Gallery, 
each  of  which  leads  to  nine  Rooms,  in- 
cluding Cabinets.  The  Rooms  on  the 
right  contain  Paintings  of  the  Italian 
Schools;  and  the  Rooms  on  the  left 
comprise  the  productions  of  the  Fle- 
mish School.  On  the  second  Floor,  the 
(wo  first  Rooms  on  the  right  con- 
tain Works  of  the  ancient  German 
SehooL  In  the  third  Room  are  Works 
of  the  very  ancient  Flemish  School;  and 
In  the  fourth  Room  Paintings  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  Rooms  on  the  left 
<;oniain  ancient  and  modern  works  of 
the  Italian,Flemish,  and  German  Schools 
mixed  together.  Among  the  Pictures 
on  the  Ground-floor  are— a  large  Work, 
by  Titian,  finely  executed,  but  inferior 
io  his  masterpieces  at  Venice— charm- 
ing Pictures,  by  Rembrandt;  especially 
a  Portrait  of  hjmself^  which,  for  bra- 
vura and  truth,  may  be  denominated 
his €hef-d'iBuvre— a  fine  Picture,  by  Ru- 
bens, representing  an  Emperor  receiv- 
ing pardon  for  an  offence  committed 
against  the  Holy  See— Jupiter  and  Io,  by 
Gorreggioll— Ganymedes,  by  the  same 
^eat  master]  I  The  former  of  these 
^ast-named  Works  has  been  retouched 
in  the  back-ground,  but  is,  exclusive  of 
this  circumstance,  pure  from  the  pencil 
of  Correggio— two  Heads  by  Denner— 
and  some  excellent  Flower-pieces,  by 
Van  Huysum.  The  rooms  above-stairs, 
likewise,  contain  Pictures  highly  de- 
serving of  notice,  from  being  (he  Works 
of  the  very  earliest  masters  of  the  Fle- 
mish and  German  Schools.  They  are  in 
excellent  preservation,  possess  consi- 
derable merit,  and  form  a  most  inte- 
resting history  of  the  progress  of  the 
Art.  One  of  these  Pictures  <an  oil  paint- 
ing) is  reputed  to  have  been  executed 
during  the  year  1292.  Several  of  the 
Pictures  in  the  Relvedere  Collection  be- 
longed to  Charles  I.  of  England.    This 

(■)  it  it  usual  to  give  a  couple  of  florins 
for  seeing  this  Gallery. 
(•)  Here,  one  florin  is  suRicient  for  the 
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Gallery  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continues  open  till  two  in  the 
afternoon,  from  the  last  of  September 
to  the  twenty-third  of  April:  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  twelve;  and  again  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  six,  festivals 
and  rainy  days  excepted.  (•)— The  JltcA- 
tensiein  Gallery,  situated  in  the  Liehr 
tenitein  Garden,  Fauxburgh  Roseau, 
contains  upward  of  seven  hundred  Pic- 
tures, some  of  them  very  fine  ones :  but, 
in  order  to  see  this  collection,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ask  permission  of  the  Inspec- 
tor. (»)— The  Pictwret  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  may  be  seen  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  from  three  to  six  in  the 
afternoon.— The  Gallery  of  the  Camte 
de  Fries  contains  a  particularly  fine 
Claude. — The  Great  Arsenal,  in  the 
Renngasse,  merits  aotice— as  does  the 
Hdtel  des  Invalides,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  two  large  Pictures,  by 
Kralft;  one  representing  the  Battle  of 
Leipsic,  the  other  the  Battle  of  Aspem. 
—The  University  at  Vienna  was  found- 
ed A.  D.  1237,  by  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric IL;  but  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa built  the  present  Edifice,  wbieb  waa 
opened  in  1756.  A  pnblic  Library, 
containing  about  ninety  thousand  to- 
lumes,  a  Collection  of  Natural  History, 
and  a  Botanic  Garden,  belong  to  this 
University;  and  the  present  Sovereign, 
Francis  IK,  has  established  at  the  Upper 
Belvedere  another  Botanic  Garden,  in 
which  may  be  found  nearly  aU  the  piants 
indigenous  to  Germany*  The  Public 
Charities  at  Vienna  are  numerous;  and 
the  General  Hospital,  which  cofilaios 
two  thousand  beds,  I'Hopitai  dee 
Freres  de  Charite,  and  VHdpitdl  dee 
ReUgieuses  Elisabethines^  are  remark- 
ably well  conducted.  This  City  con- 
tains two  Theatres;  that  called  Burg 
Theater,  and  that  called  Saemtkner- 
thor  Theater.  There  are  others,  in  Ihe 
Fauxburghs;  and  one  of  them,  which 
stands  on  the  Wien,  is  capacious  and 
handsome. 

The  Theatre  RoyaU  where  Operas  are 
performed,  is  not  striking,  etOier  with 

Gustode  above-stairs;  and  two  pault  are 
enough  for  the  Porter  betow. 
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respect  (o  architeelure  or  stage  decora- 
tions: but  its  instrumental  and  vocal 
Perrormers  may,  generally  speaking,  be 
called  tbe  best  in  Europe. (<) 

The  objects  most  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  theFaoxburgbsare:  the  ChurcH 
of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  a  splendid  edi- 
fice, on  tbe  Wiedeii— tAe  Imp»rial  Por* 
ceiain  Manufactory,  in  tlie  Fatutburgh 
Roisaur-tke  SumiMrPalacei  of  Prineen 
Schitf€Nrzenberg  andLiehtenstein.^here 
^      the  Gardens  are  open  to  tlie  public 
/^ —  the  Prater,  a  magnificent  Prome- 
nade, situated  on  (be  large  Island  of  ibe 
Danube,  and  frequented  daily  by  tbe 
rich  and  great,  either  on  horseback, 
or  in  carriages*   Oo  Sundays,  and  other 
festivals,  the  shopkeepers  and  mecha- 
nics likewise  resort  in  flocks  to  the  Pra- 
ter, to  amuse  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren with  nine-pins,  conjurors,  see- 
saws, and  round-abouts;  and  likewise 
to  dine  under  the  trees,  or  in  little  pa- 
vilions erected  near  small  and  pretty 
wooden  buildings,  occupied  by  restau- 
rateurs and  musicians. — ^The    VolkS' 
garten,  near  the  Burgthor.    This  is  a  fa- 
vourite Promenade  at  Vienna,  and  com- 
prises a  semicircular  building,  where 
coffee  and  other  refreshments  may  be 
procured;  and  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  Gar- 
den is  an  Edifice    copied  from   tbe 
Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  em- 
bellished with  a  group,  by  Canova,  of 
Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur.    Under 
this  Edifice  are  the  €afocom&s.— Tbe 
Augarten^  situated  on  the  large  Island 
of  the  Danube,  and  conununicating,  by 
two  Alleys,  with  the  Prater.    The  Au- 
garten  contains  two  large  Eating-rooms, 
where  parties  are  supplied  with  dinner 
by  a  good  traiteur;  every  parly  having 
its  separate  table.    Private  rooms  may 
likewise  be  obtained;  and  parties  some- 
times dine,  under  the  shade  of  fine 
horse-chestnut  trees,  in  this  Garden. 
A  band  of  music,  which  plays  during 
dinner,  receives,  from  each  party^  a 
paul  or  two.    Dinner  is  served,  at  va- 
rious prices,  from  the  first  of  May  to  tbe 
last  of  September.    Here  are  a  Billiard- 
room,  a  Dancing-room,  and  a  Coffee- 
room;  and  tbe  Waiters  speak  French 


(i)  IC  is  diffteoN,  at  this  Theatre,  for  a  Fo- 
reigner to  obtain  a  Box:  but  Ladies  may^ 
wilbout  any  impropriety,  sit  in  the  Parterre, 
lending  beforehand  for  scats. 


and  Italian.  On  the  first  ofVay,  tbe 
Garden  is  crowded  to  excess.— Tbe  Brt- 
gitten  Au,  a  Paddock,  containing  a 
Church  and  two  Public-houses,  has  its 
share  of  dinner  company  in  fine  wea- 
ther. The  first  Sunday  and  Monday  after* 
Saint  Bridget*s  Day,a  F6te  Is  celebrated 
on  this  spot:  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  come  to  dance  and  amuse 
themselves  usually  amounts  to  near 
thirty  thousand.  At  Schanbrunn  (an- 
nexed to  the  Imperial  Residence),  is 
another  Public  Garden,  where  dinners 
are  served  in  the  same  manner,  and 
during  the  same  months,  as  at  the  Au- 
garten.  The  Imperial  Reeidence  at 
Schatnbrunn  is  superbly  furnished  with 
Tapestry,  Porcelain,  Mirrors,  Lustres  of 
Bohemian  Crystal,  Ornamented  Clocks, 
and  Paintings.  The  Ceiling  of  the 
Great  Saloon  is  by  Guglielmi ;  and  that 
of  the  Chapel,  by  Daniel  Gran.  The 
» Altar-piece  In  this  Chapel  is  by  Troger; 
and  the  Statues  are  by  Roebl. 

Vienna  is  celebrated  for  Fire-works, 
displayed  In  the  Prater  three  or  four 
times  a- year.  Each  exhibition  lasts 
nrom  thirty  to  forty  minutes;  and  re- 
presents temples,  grottos,  fountain'^, 
parterres  of  flowers,  fortresses,  etc. 

Tbe  national  dish  in  Germany  consists 
of  small  chickens  fried  very  dry ;  being 
first  cut  into  pieces,  as  for  a  fricassee: 
and  this  dish  is  particularly  well  served 
by  traiteurt.  t: 

Tbe  best  Austrian  Wines  grow  near 
Vienna;  and  are  those  of  Weldling, 
Grinzing,  Nussdorf,  PIsamberg,  and 
Brunn.  They  are  excellent,  in  point  of 
flavour:  but  not  salutary,  till  they  be- 
come old.  Delicious  Hungarian  wines 
may  likewise  be  procured  at  Vienna.(«) 
Tbe  necessaries  of  life,  lodgings  and 
firewood  excepted,  are  cheap  in  this 
City ;  and  the  number  of  Kotfures  deRe* 
miss,  Fiacres,  and  Sedan-chairs, affords 
great  accommodation  to  Travellers. 

Tbe  distance  from  Florence  hither  is 
computed  to  be  about  nine  hundred 
Tuscan  miles ;  and  the  expense  of  bar- 
riersand  turnpikes,  forone  four-wheel- 
ed carriage,  is  from  Qve  to  six  Tuscan 
sequins. 

(•)  Those  of  Erfera,  Rust,  Neustadt,  Szcxard, 
St.  George,  and  Menisch,  are  some  of  (be 
best. 
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Belter  carriages  are  built  at  Vienna 
than  in  any  otiier  City  of  the  Continent; 
and  that  sort  known  by  the  name  of 
Bdtarde  is  safe  and  convenient  for  tra- 
velling. 

Baden,  two  posts  from  Vienna,  is  situ- 
ated near  a  branch  of  the  Kablenberg : 
its  Hot  Baths  were  known  to  Iheancient 
Romans,  who  called  them  Agues  CetuB^ 
or  the  Baths  of  Mons  Cetiut,  now  the 
Kahlenbergt  Baden  is  a  small  Town, 
with  extensive  Suburbs  :  its  Valley  of 
St.  Helena  is  lovely ;  and»  considering  its 
vicinity  to  the  Styrian  Alps,  the  climate 
is  not  rigorous.  Here  are  several  Lodg- 
ing-houses; each  of  which  has  its  trair 
teur :  here,  likewise,  are  two  public  re- 
staurateurs: the  one  at  the  Hdtel  de  la 
Couronne,  the  other  at  the  Casino. 
These  public  restaurateurs  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  out  dinners,  which, 
at  their  own  houses,  are  served  from  an 
^co  to  five  florins  per  head.  Superadded 
to  the  already-named  Inns  are,  the  Cerf 
d'or,  VAigle  noir,  le  Cpgne  d^or,  etc. 
The  price  for  each  Bath  is  from  one 
florin  to  four  groschen. 

From  Vienna  to  Dresden  the  Author 
of  this  Work  travelled  en  voiturin :  but 
it  is  more  expedient,  between  Vienna 
and  Dresden,  to  travel  post;  because 
the  roads,  of  late,  have  been  consider- 
ably improved:  and  the  regulations, 
with  respect  to  travelling  post,  are  now 
excellent.  Moreover,  the  Post-masters 
and  other  Innkeepers,  between  Vienna 
aedDresden,  «re  unaccommodating  to 
Voituriers*f«) 

The  first  day*s  journey,  en  votturin, 
between  Vienna  and  Dresden,  is  to  Stoo 
kerau^  on  a  good  but  sandy  road ;  which, 
beyondivienna,  displays  a  beautirul  view 
of  the  Danube,  with  several  Royal  Parks 
andGardens,  fermingaltogelhera  lovely 
scene.  The  Danube  is  immensely  wide, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  translucent,  as 
to  be  a  great  embellisher  of  every 
country  through  which  it  flows.  The 
road  toStockerau  traverses  a  vast  plain, 
richly  cultivated,  and  interspersed  with 
several  towns. 

The  second  day*s  journey  is  to  Holla-- 
hrunn;  a  handsome  Town,  which  con- 
tains comfortable  Hotels.  The  road 
hither  has  no  fault  but  that  of  being,  in 
some  places,  sandy :  the  country  is  well 


cultivated,  and  resembles  the  south  of 
France.  Not  (br  from  Hollabrun  stands 
an  Imperial  Chllteau.  The  towns  on 
this  side  of  Vienna  are  chiefly  built  with 
brick  and  stone ;  and  the  villages  consist 
Of  neatly^thatched  cottages. 

The  third  day*s  journey  (not  a  long 
one )  f s  through  Jetzelsdorf^  the  first 
Town  of  Moravia,  to  Znaim/  and  the 
road  is  good  and  flat,  one  steep  hill 
beyond  Jetzelsdorf  excepted.  Znaim 
stands  in  a  vast  and  richly-coltivated 
plain,  abounding  with  corn  and  vine- 
yards :  it  contains  several  Hotels :  is 
large,  handsome,  and  built  somewhat 
like  an  Italian  city.  Travellers  here  have 
nothing  tocomplainof,exceptbadwater4 

The  fourth  day's  journey  Is  to  Schelle- 
tau;  on  the  way  to  which  Town  Travel- 
lers usually  stop  to  dine  at  Schintat 
where  the  Inn  cannot  be  commended. 
The  road  to  Schinta  Is  occasionally 
rough;  and  thence  to'Scbellctau  rougher 
still;  it  lies  through  a  swampy  plain. 
Near  ScbelJetau  are  fine  woods  of  fir; 
and  the  Hotel  in  this  Town,  the  Post- 
house,  is  tolerably  good. 

Travellers  usually  proceed,  on  the 
filth  day,— through iglaoandSteekeni  to 
Deutschhrodt  f  n  long  drive»  in  order  to 
avoid  sleeping  at  Sleeken,  where  the  ae-> 
conimodations  arenot  atall  comfortable. 

Iglau,  the  last  City  of  Moravia,  is  hand- 
somely buHl  in  the  Italian  style;  and  the 
outsides  <|f  some  of  the  houses  are  em- 
bellished with  curious  old  Paintings. 
The  Square  contains  good  Hotels.  The 
Spires  of  thf  Churches  in  this  country, 
like  those  of  Carlnthia,  are  chiefly  co- 
vered with  white  metal.  The  dress  of 
the  female  peasants  is  pretty;  but  what 
looks  strange  to  foreign  eyes,  the  women 
wear  short  petti  coals  and  drawers,  while 
the  men's  coats  reach  to  their  shoes. 
Fur  seems  much  worn  by  both  sexes. 
Travellers  usually  dine  at  Iglau;  thence 
proceeding  on  a  good  road,  and  through 
a  country  richly  cultivated  with  corn 
and  variegated  with  woods,  to  Stecken 
and  Deutschbrodt;-*-beyond  the  former 
of  which  towns  the  road  traverses  a 
lofty  hill.  Stecken  is  the  first  Post-towo 
in  Bohemia; 

The  sixth  day's  journey,  similar  to  the 
last  respecting  scenery,  is  ioC%asla»;  a 
handsome  Town,  with  a  large  square. 


(')  An  Eilwagen  goes  from  Vienna  (o  Prague  in  thirty- six  houri. 
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and  obelisk,  in  its  centre :  the  hooBes 
are  chiefly  white,  and  tiled  at  the  top; 
the  ornaments  of  the  belfries  here,  and 
in  Moravia,  consist  of  fire  or  six  spires 
and  a  copota,  all  covered  with  white 
metal.  The  Post-house  at  Czaslao  Is  a 
tolerably  good  Hotel :  and  here  the 
Author  of  this  Work  left,  by  accident,  a 
valuable  brace  of  pistols,  which  were 
immediately  sent  after  her. 

The  seventh  da)*s  journey  is  toFo«^ 
misehbrods  through  a  vast  plain  of  corn. 
Interspersed  with  towns;  among  which 
is  Planian,  where  Travelters  usually 
dine,  and  where  the  Post-house  Is  a 
good  Hot^. 

The  eighth  day*sjourn«y  is  to  Ptagns; 
through  a  good  road,  which-  traverses 
an  immense  plain,  well  cultivated  and 
enriched  with  towns  and  viilages.  There 
is  a  gradual  descentrfor  several  miles, 
into  Prague. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Cities 
in  Europe,  built  in  the  Italian  style^  and 
famous  for  its  Bridge :  its  size,  likewise, 
is  considerable, and  Us  fortifications  are 
strong.  The  inhabitants,  however,  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  capaciousness' of 
the  town,  as  they  do  not,  according  to 
the bestcomputations^amount  to  ninety 
thousand.  The  University  of  Prcufue 
has  long  been  celebrated.  The  Cathe- 
dral, a  finely 'Situated  German  Gothic 
Structure,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  merit  notice.  The  beautiful 
Bridge  of  Prague  is  thrown  over  the 
Moldau,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels :  theRotheJIaus 
(good  and  cheap),  and  ths  Schwartze 
Ross,  are  those  most  frequented. 

The  vulgar  tongue  in  Bohemia,  and 
part  of  Moravia,  is  a  dialeet  of  the  Scla- 
vonic. 

Between  Prague  and  Dresden  a  good 
Road,  twenty  posts  and  a  half  in  dis- 
tuice,  has  been  lately  made  through 
Strzedeluk,  Sohlan,  Teinitx,  Laun, 
Merschowitz,  Toplitz,  Ormensa,  Pe- 
terswald,  ttnd  Zchistf  and  at  Toplitz 
there  Is  an  excellent  Hotel,  YA^  Goldner 
Schiffe,  kept,  not  long  ago,  by  a  person 
called  Mademoiselle  F^ni;-— tot,  be- 
tween Toplitz  and  Dresden,  the  road 
passes  over  a  tremendous  hill,  the 
Donnersberg:  at  the  base  of  which  lies 


Culm,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  there, 
when  Van  Damme  was  taken.  The  Pru$« 
slans  have  erected  a  Monument  torecord 
this  battle.  Between  Toplitz  and  Dres* 
den  the  views  are  lovely.  Pelerswald  is 
the  last  town  in  the  Imperial  dominions; 
and  the  country  from  Prague  thither 
abounds  with  com,  hops,  and  game. 
Beyond  Peterswald,  the  road  passes 
through  luxuriant  fields  of  corn  to  Dres- 
den ;  and  descends  (with  one  exception) 
almost  the  whole  way.  On  entering 
Saxony,  Travellers  find  tolerable  Inns, 
neat  villages,  clean,  and  apparently 
well-fed  peasantry-no  beggars;  in  short, 
the  approach  to  the  Metropolis  an- 
nounces the  wealth  of  the  Kingdom.The 
costume  of  the  Saxon  peasants  resem- 
bles that  worn  in  England  some  cen- 
turies ago;  and  when  spoken  to  in 
English,  they  frequently  understand  it. 
Private  carriages  are  not  often  stopped 
at  the  Gate  of  the  City,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  trunks,  etc.  examined :  but 
Travellers  are  followed  to  their  Hotel  by 
a  Custom-house  Officer,  who,  on  being 
presented  with  a  couple  of  florins,  Imme^ 
dialely  retires. 

The  distance  from  Vienna  to  Dresden 
is  computed  to  be  about  three  hundred 
English  miles ;  and  the  expense  of  ferries 
and  barriers,  for  one  carriage,  is  about 
three  Tuscan  sequins. 

The  population  of  thelatter  Town  (the 
Capital  of  Saxony)  has  been  supposed  by 
somewriters  not  toexceedfifly  thousand 
Inhabitants :  but,  judging  from  its  size, 
It  must  contain  a  much  more  numerous 
poftulation.  The  architecture  of  Dres- 
den is  light  and  elegant;  the  streets 
are  straight,  wide,  and  clean;  the 
squares  spacious;  the  palaces,  churches, 
and  other  public  edifices,  handsome; 
and  the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Elbe, 
which  divides  the  old  from  the  new 
buildings,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
This  Metropolis  is  partitioned  into  three 
parts,  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town,  and 
Frederickstadt;  and  was  once  strongly 
defended  by  fortifications,  now  de- 
stroyed. Were  are  several  good  Hotels, 
the  best  of  which  is  The  Hdtel  de  Po- 
logne;{^)  and  private  Lodgings  may  b« 
procured  without  difficulty.  The  en- 
virons of  Dresden  are  rich,  and  beau- 


(<)  Among  other  Inns  are,  the  UOiel  de  Saxe;  the  Hdtel  de  Berlin;  and  the  Hdtel 
de  toutes  let  Rmsies. 
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tiful;  and  the  Elbe,  though  not  eletr,  is 
broad  and  magnificent.  Lutheranism 
istheestablished  religion  ofthe  country; 
but  the  Galvinists  have  public  meeting- 
houses; and  the  Sovereign,  being  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  has  one  public  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dresden  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  well  disposed,  pleasing 
in  their  manners,  and  very  civil  to  Fo- 
reigners; who  live  herewith  comfort,  at 
a  moderate  expense  :  and  Painters  may 
study  with  great  advantage  at  Dresden ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  splendid 
pictures  which  are  submitted  to  public 
view,  but  likewise  because  there  reigns 
throughout  this  Town  a  tranquillity 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  Studious. 
The  objects  most  worthy  of  a  Travel- 
ler's notice  are — The  Royal  Raman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  celebrated  for  uncom- 
monly fine  Sacred  Music;  an  eicellent 
Organ,  by  Silbermann;  and  a  fine  Pic- 
ture of  the  Ascension,  by  Mengs-— (the 
Belfry  of  this  church  is  above  three  buB- 
dred  feet  in  height)— JA«  Picture-Gal- 
lery—The  Treasury,  or  Jewel-Office^ 
The  Collection  of  ancient  Dresden 
Porcelain^  The  Ga  llery  of  Antiquities, 
and  The  Royal  Libraries.  The  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History,  and  The  antique 
Armoury,  should  likewise  be  visited,  if 
Travellers  have  time  to  spare. 

In  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
Picture-Gallery,  the  Treasury,  the  Gal- 
lery of  Antiquities,  and  the  Royal  Li- 
braries, it  is  requisite  for  Travellers  to 
send,  over  night,  their  name,  country, 
and  quality,  to  the  respective  Directors; 
together  with  the  number  of  per^ns  in 
their  party,  and  the  hour  at  which  they 
mean  to  come.  The  Picture-Gallery, 
Treasury,  etc.,  are  open  from  nine  till 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  and  from 
half-past  ten  till  twelve;  from  two  till 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  from  half-past  three  till  five.  Fees 
have  not  lately  been  expected  by  the 
Director  of  the  Picture-Ga llery ;  but 
a  subordinate  person  appointed  to  at- 
lend  there  is  thankful  for  a  small  gra- 
tuity. The  Master  of  the  Jewel-orfice,  or 
his  deputy,  expects  a  small  present; 
as  likewise  does  the  Gusto de  who  shows 

(')  As  the  expectations  eonoeming  gra- 
tuities of  the  AttendanU  at  the  Picture-Gal- 
lery, Treasury,  etc.  vary  from  year  to  year, 


the  Collection  of  Dresden  Porcelalo.(0 

Picture  Oailery.  This  immense  cot- 
lection,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
coBtains  Chefi-d'iBuwcM^W  preserv 
ed,  of  the  liest  masters ;  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  person  to  study 
the  Dresden  Gallery^  without  becoming 
a  real  Connoisseur. 

Here  are,  in  the  Flemish  School, 
Adonis  and  Venus— a  Satyr  and  a  Faun— 
Neptune  calming  a  Tempests— Meleager 
presenting  the  Boar's  head  to  Atalaota 
—and  Si.  Jerome  meditating ;  all  first- 
rate  productions,  by  Rnbens.  Several 
works  by  Netscber  (parttculariy  a  Man 
seated,  and  writing),  which  show  pre- 
cisely how  -small  pictures  ought  to  be 
painted.  Admirable  works  by  Teniers, 
Ostade,B  uysdaaUWonvermans,  Broghel, 
Berghem,  and  Paul  Potter.  The  Annun- 
ciation—and the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
both  by  Vander  Werfll— and  the  Ma- 
donna with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms,  a 
sick  Boy,  and  a  Burgomaster  and  his 
Wife,  by . Holbein  !1 

The  Italian  School  contains  the  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  the  Saviour,  by 
Correggio,  in  his  first  manner— the  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  the  Saviour,  SI. 
George,  etc.,  by  the  same  great  master!!! 
•^his  Magdalene,  a  small  recumbent 
figure,  said  to  he  the  most  faaltless  pic- 
ture ever  painted !!!— and  tta€  Nativity, 
called  '<  Correggio*s  Night,"  and  by  many 
persons  considered  as  the  ehef-d'entvre 
of  colouring,  though  now  injured  by 
having  been  washed!! I— the  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  etc  called  ''Correggio's 
St.  Sebastian!!!"— and  a  Portrait,  by 
Correggio,  of  his  Physician  1— The  Tri- 
bute Money,  by  Titian,  one  of  his  finest 
pictures !!— and  the  Madonna,  the  Sa- 
viour, Pope  Sextus  v..  Cherubim,  etc. 
This  exquisite  work,  called  the  Madonna 
di  San  SIsto,  was  executed  in  the  year 
1520,  by  Raphael;  and  originally  in- 
tended for  the  Benedictine  Convent  at 
Piacenxa!!! 

Other  celebrated  Paintings  inthe  Fle- 
mish Stfhool  ire— Noah  sacrificing  after 
having  leR  the  Ark,  by  N.  Poussio— 
Luther  and  his  Wife,  by  i.  Holbein— « 
Child  borne  away  by  an  Eagle!  This 
picture,  the  work  of  Rembrandt,  seems 

Travellers  shook!  make  inquiries  as  to  what 
Ceestbey  ooght  to  give. 
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improperly  ealied  the  Rapeet  GanT' 
imeiles— a  Portraii  of  Rembrandt,  by 
biiBself;  and  another  of  his  Mother, 
weighing  gold,  likewise  by  Eembraiidt 
—Portrait  of  8abratar  Rosa,  by  himself 
— PeasaBis  daneiag,  by  Teniers-^or* 
trait  of  Heory  VHl.  of  England,  by  4. 
Holbein— a  Girl  with  a  lighted  candle 
gatlierifig  {grapes,  hf  €erard  l>o^i!-t-4i 
Head  of  N.  Ponssin,  by  hi  roseU— Moses 
Umnd  In  the  Nile,  by  Poiiasin— Rem* 
bran^H  Daughter,  by  Rembrandt— a 
small  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Alben 
Harer— Fruit  and  Flowers*  by  .i«  Mii^on 
—4  Landscape,  by  6erghem;and  a  Isnd* 
scape,  with  f.aliley  by  Ruysdaal— oor 
SoYiour  raising  ihe  Dead,  with  other 
small  bat  higbly*4lftltbed  PicUires,  by 
Dietritcb-*^  Landscape,  ^Hh  Uoiis» 
by  Rubens !— a  Lajidscape,  with  a  forest 
and  a  honied  Stag,  by  Roysdaal  and 
Vander  Veldei-^^anoah  aad  bis  WUSs 
sacrifieiiig,and  the  Angelaseending.to 
Beaven,  by  Rembrandt— ibe  Repose  ia 
Egypt,  by  Ferdinand  Bol  l--rthe  Feasi  of 
AhasoeruSfby  Rembfandt— afiirl  s4aod* 
ing  at  an  open  window  and  reading  a 
letter,  School  of  Rembrandt— Tfarcifsus 
and  Nymphs,  by  N.  Poussin— the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  £rasm«is,  by  .ditlto^*^ 
Landacape^wHh^^attle^by  Vander  Velde 
—a  €ock  and.Hea  endeavoDrUig  to  0|h 
pose  an  Eagle  who  has  seiaed  one  of 
their  ehiekeos»  by  Bondekoeter*— a 
Landscape,  with  a  fthepherd  .placing  on 
his  filf»e,  by  Claude^a  Landficape»  by 
Rerghei»— 4  Rattle«  by  WoovermAHs!— 
the  Madonna  and  our,  fia^iour ,  by  Van* 
dyck  I  —  seteral  e&qujsitely  liaished 
Beads,  hj  Denner  and  8eybold--ia  Phi-^ 
losopber  reading,  by  KoBink!'~*a  Ranker 
conversing  with  a  Pea^iant  who  )has 
broDgbt  him  moAef ,  by  Quintin  M,atpyBl 
— aFoieat,Dotg8,and  Falcons,  byVaaaet 
Velde  aad  Paul  Potter  1-^liosepb  pre* 
senting  his  Father  to  Pharaoh^  by  Fer- 
dinand Rot— va  head  of  Seybold,  by^hina^ 
sel(-*4be  Madonna,  the  ^viour,  and  St; 
Anne,  by  I*  van  Eyk,  the  reiputed  in- 
restor  of  oilrcoiours— St.  Jerome  pe««* 
teat,  by  Vandyck— a  ToolbrDrawer,by 
G.  Bpnthorst— Venus  seated*  and  Gppid 
iHaylng  with  a  Dove,  by  Vander  WerCi 
— aBaokerweighloggold,  (ind  a  Woman 
looking  ai  him,  by  QMinUn  Malsyc  l— 
Syrinx  ^nd  Pan,  by  N.  Ponssip— Noah 
sacrificing  after  the  Deluge,  and  a 
Bacchanalian  Scene^  both  by  Poussin- 


a  Stable;  by  wy)uvennans— and  the  Ido- 
latry of  Solomon,  by  Poussin. 

Other  celebrated  paintings,  belong- 
ing to  the  italiim  School,  are- St.  Ceci- 
lia, etCk  by  Giulio  Romano— a  recum- 
bent Magdalene^  by  P.  Rationi— Par- 
nassus, by  Tintoretto— a  Concert,  by 
the  same  master— the  Resurrection  of 
ow  Saviour,  by  Paolo  Veronese- a  Wo- 
man carried  off  by  a  Man,  at  Whose  feet 
lies  another  Man  wounded,  by  j.  €.  Pro- 
caccin^tbe  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Tre- 
risafi^*-flea4  of  a  Man  with  a  cap  on, 
by  Titian!— AdMn  and  Eve  driven  from 
Paradise,  by  Albano  1— Mars  seated,  by 
Renvenuto  Garefalo- Samson  combat- 
iog  the  Philistines,  by  Giulio  Romano— 
Berodiaswith  the  Head  of  St.  John,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinoi— the  Genius  of  Glory, 
by  Annibate  Oaracci— the  Repose  in 
Bgypt,  by  Lodovico  Caracci— the  Ma- 
doDm  and  our  Sai^our,  by  Annibaie 
Caraeci— the  Woman  detected  in  Adol- 
tery,  by  Tintoretto- the  same  subject, 
by  Rartelommeo  BiscalooJ— a  recum- 
bent Venus,  by  Titian,  and  another  by 
Gttido-^Peace,  by  Dosso  Dossi— Justice, 
by  ditto— the  Saviour  in  the  Stable,  with 
Angeis  a(ioring  him,  by  Albano !— the 
Savloup  «rowned  with  thorns,  and  sup- 
portied  by  an  Angel,  by  Anoibale  Oa- 
racci i'>*-aRacchanaiian  Feast,  by  Ga- 
rofolo— a  young  Racchus,  by  Guido— 
the  Assumption,  by  Annibate^  Caracci 
—St.  Georfpe  and  the  Dragon,  attributed 
to  Rapbael-^an^  Ecee  Homo,  by  Guido 
x-Lotand  bis  Daughters,  by  Guercino 
-^he  Angel  and  TobiAs,  by  Titian— Ti- 
tian's Mistress,  by  himself— the  Head  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Annibaie  Caracci*-^ 
Candle-light  piece,  by  i^ubens'— a  Holy 
Family,  caiied,  the  Madonna  with  the 
Rasifi,  by  Giulio  Romaoo— Loves  danc- 
ing, and  Venus  above,  in  the  clouds, 
by  Albano— two  Pictures  of  Galatea,  by 
ditio— ihe  Fall  of  the  Angels,  by  Tinto- 
retto—the  good  SanMiritan,  by  Paolo 
Veronese— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Scbidone— the  Portrait  of  Thomas  Parr, 
wisen  above  a  hundred  years  old,  by 
Vandyck— and  the  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour  in  glory,  by  Ramenghi*  called 
Bagnacavalio. 

Cabinei  of  Drcaont^s  in  Pastel^ 
Portrait  of  Raphael  Mengs,.by  faimsetf 
T-of  his  Father,  by  the  same— and  of 
Cu|iid«by  the  samel— several  other  beau- 
tiful Drawings^  and  some  small  Paint- 
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ings  In  enamel.  Tkh  Gallery  is  u>arm. 

Treasury,  or  Jewsh OfficSk  The-m ost 
siriking  things  here  tLve-^Second  Room 
—a  Ship  of  lYory,  and  a  Vase  of  the 
Mme,  with  Bas&i-rilievi,  representing  a 
Battle.  Third  room— a  Chimney-piece 
ornamented  with  spedniens  of  alt  the 
most  valuable  producttons^f  Saiony ; 
namely,  porcelain,  diamonds, and  etlMr 
precious  atones,  pearls,  etc.  Fourth 
room-*- superb-  pieces  of  PlatCy  etci 
Fifth  room-~( fitted  up  ^tth  pecoliav 
etegance)  fine  Camei-^  Bas6#-rtltevo 
on  the  shellof  aNautilu^'-anotherlarge 
Basso-rilie?o  representing  a  Youth  tra«- 
veiling  into  foreign  countries  upon.an 
Unbridled  Horse;  but,  having  Virtue 
for  his  guide.  Vice  flies  before  faim; 
St'a?*ii  room— three  pieces  of  Enamel,  by 
Mengs— antique  Enaroel^Pearls  repre* 
senting  men  and  women  about  one  fin- 
gerhigb,  among  which  a  Potter  is  much 
admired.  Seventh  room— a  Pyramid  of 
Precious  stones,  antiqne  Camei,  etc.,  in 
he  centre  of  which  Is  the  Head  of  Au«> 
gostus  II. :  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mid are  small  enamelled  Ptgures,  in  the 
respective  dresses  of  the  several  Euro* 
pean  nations.  This  pyramid  is  said  to 
have  cost  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Eighth  room—am  Onyi,  esteemed  the 
largest  in  the  known  world— ihe' Great 
Mogul  seated  on  his  Throne,  and  celet- 
brating  bis  Birth-day,  a  superb  toy— mi 
Egyptian  Temple,  likewise  a^uperb  toy 
—the  Jewels  of  the  Crown:  beinf^a  dai* 
zling  collection  of  fine  hrilliants-^-a 
large  and  beautlfiil  gre(in  Diamond,  aaid 
to  be  unique,  with  several  large  red  and 
yellow  DIam  on ds.  The  rooms  are  pav* 
ed  with  marble,  and  very.coid. 

CahiMit  of  arUiqne  SculptHra,  The 
most  striking  things  here  are-*a  ywung 
Bacchus  eating  grapes— Mcleager— one 
of  the  Sonsof  Niobe,dead— an  Etruscan 
Statue  of  Minerva,  the  drapery  0(w4iloh 
iscurloQs— a  Basso-ritievo  of  Aitiemisia* 
in  jasper,  attrfb«ied  to  Lystppus— ^ta<- 
tues  of  two  female  Fanns— jfisculaplus 
and  Venus^  the  head  of  the  firs!  parttckt- 
larly  fine— Statuesof  Vestals,  found  in 
Horculaneum  by  the  Prince  d'Eibeitf, 
and  by  far  the  finest  things  In'tlns  col-' 
lection;  the  drapery  being  wilder  fully 
execnted !  I  !-^  fragment  of  a  Gladiator 
«t  Wrestler,  going  to  anoint  himself, 

(0  The  Atithor  of  this  Work  paid  t^o  hundred  and  fiWy-fiv«  dollars— an  extravagant  price. 


attributed  to  Phidias!— an  Etrascan 
Altar— a  Grecian  Altar,  with  Niches  in  it 
—a  Sarcophagus,  displaying  a  Dog, 
Here  are  other  valuable  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture; but,  as  most  of  them  have  been 
mutliated  and  111  restored,  artists  only 
can  appreciate'  their  merits.  This  Ca^ 
hi^tis'^old. 

'  Under  the  apartments  which  contain 
the  above-named  antiquities  is  a  Collec- 
tion' of  Dresden  Porcelain,  from  its 
commencem^t,  by  J.  F.  Bottcher,  in 
1701 ,  to  the  present  period.  The  in- 
ventor of  this-Popcelain  was  an  apotfae- 
dary'sman  at  Berlin;  and,  finding  him- 
self suspected  of  being  able  to.  make 
gold,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Dresden ;  WherCr  beiAg  ordered  to  pre- 
pare a  ptfwder  for  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  his  happened,  in  the  course  of 
his  steadies  on  this  occasion,  to  discover 
the  art  of  making  Dresden  Porcelain. 
The  rooms  in  wMch  this  Porcelain  is 
kept  are  damp  and  cold, 

Dresden  contains  two  Theatres;  in 
one  of  whfeh -German  plays  and  Italian 
operaa  are  represented  alternately,  by 
an  eieeilent  set  of  actors,  and  some 
vtory  tolerable  singers.  A  good  Reading- 
Boom,  furnished  with  English  news- 
papers and  reviews,  may  likewise  he 
usually  fonnd  in  this  City. 

The  distance  from  Dresden  to  Berlin 
Is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  English 
miles  e  tMit,  the  road  being  sandy,  Tra- 
?ellers,who  feel  no  particular  wish  to 
see  Berlin,  usually  go  down  the  Elbe  to 
Hamburg r  a  voyage  accomplished  in 
five  or '611  days,  provided  the  wind  be 
fair ;  and  in  seven  or  eight,  if  it  be  con- 
trary; even  though  passengers  stipulate 
to  cast  anchor  for  a  few  hours  every 
night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  noise  made 
by  the  watermen,  doring  their  progress. 
The.  Elbe  is  a  remarkably  isafe  River 
between  Dresden  and  Hamburg;  though, 
in  some  parts,  so  shallow  that  large 
boats  are  apt  to  touch  ground :  but  this 
does  no  harm,  as  the  bottom  is  a  soft 
sand.  'Forlhehire  oran  excellent  Boat 
wlib  three  cabins,  four  beds  {each  hav- 
ing two  mattresses),  curtains  to  all  the 
eabin-Windows,  a  place  behind  formen^ 
serrants,  and  a  place  before  for  bag- 
g|age,  the  sum  demanded  is  about  two 
hundred  dollars  of  Saxony ;  (<)  the  "' 
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ter  of  the  Boat  fiodiog  bods,  ftiel,  cook- 
ing-uteD»iSy  kniyefiy  forks,  spoons, 
glasses*  cttps  and  saucers*  plains  and 
dishes,  and  likewise  paying  all  the  Port 
Duties  to  the  Princes  whose  territories 
are  passed  during  the  voyage,  and  mmIii^ 
taiaing  himself  and  lour  waternfen.!  A 
Boat  sufficiently  large  to  aecMdmodate 
a  fmali  family  inayMiM)  hired  for  one 
lumdred  and  tweuty-five  dollara^of 
Saxony.  Travellers  usually  take  bottled 
beer»  lea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  from  Dre^- 
den.;  and  provide  themselves  with  bread> 
meaty  fish,  vegetabtes,  eiggs,  milk,  bat- 
ter, and  wine,  at  tlie  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blbe.  These  banks  ave 
finely  wooded ;  and  the  mast  remark- 
able Towns,  within  view  of  the  River 
are,  JIf  ewsMi,  where  tlie  Dresden  IV>r» 
eelain  is  made,,  and  where  the  Ca4be- 
drai  merits  notice ;  Torgau,  where  there 
is  a  covered  bridge  over  the  Elbe  (the 
country  from  Dres^n  hither  abounds 
with  vineyaitls);r*)  WiiPin^grff,  a  hand- 
some Town, which  contains  a  Univepsfty, 
and  is  famous  for  having  been  the  abode 
of  Luther,  wimsfeTomb  is  in  the  Church 
belonging  to  the  Gaslla:(»)  here,  4tke«- 
Wise^  is  a  Bridge  tiwown  over  the  Elbe; 
and  here  provistons  of  ail  kinds,  bee*, 
and  wine;  may  be  purchased  belier  and 
«beiiper  than  in  any  other  phioe  be*- 
tween  IM*esdeo  and  Hamburg^  Cgswiek, 
raUier  a  large  Town,  not  far  from  which 
are  the  celebrated  Gardens  of  VerUt- 
sen  ;  and  by  landing  at  a  place  where 
the  boalnen  pay  a  lax,  and  walking  to 
aaoltaer  place,  where  they  likewise  pay 
a  tax.  Travellers  may  see  these  Gardens 
without  delay iogibehr  voyage i  Mngde- 
burg,  a  large  and  -strongly- fortified 
City,  belonging  to Prossia;  where,  how- 
ever^ strangers  cannol  land  wUhotft 
having  their  passports  examined;  and 
"whereihe  Mj^sters  of  boats  going  down 
the  Elbe  are  frequently  detained  a  oo'n- 
eiderable  time,  in  order  to  pay  the  Port 
IHiUesw  Beyond  this  City  lie  several 
Hanoverian  villages c  among  wbich-is 
LmuniluTg,  larger  than. the  others,  and 
inhabited  by  a  robusA  race>  of  people, 
with  a  great  appearance  of  poverty. 
The  ETbc  becomes  immensely  broad 

(t)  Of  all  theeaeellent  Wines  in  this  neigb- 
boorhood,  that  of  Torgau  it  ileemect^  the 
best. 

(«}  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  leach  phi- 


as  U  approaches  0am6tir4jr«  which  City, 
supposed  to  contain  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  built 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  an  old  English 
country  town.  The  streets  arestraight^ 
and  planted  with  trees  cIom  to  the 
houses ;  the  Quay  abounds  with  natives 
of  every  nation;  the  Fort  is  crowded 
with  ships.;  and  the  wlMle  City  exhibits 
an'  appearance  of  being  the  world's 
exchange.  Here  are  no  duties  to  pay  at 
ibeCustom-li^use.  The  Inns  at  Ham- 
btupg  are  much  better  now  than  they 
were  formerly;  «be  Hdtel  d&  toutei 
l€8  Russies,  in  1839,  was  deemed  the 
best.    •■     "■    ■ 

Large  numbers  of  Storks  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Town  4>f 
Hamburg;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
these  birds  are  held  in  such  veneration 
by  the  common  people,  that  they  would 
probably  murder  any  foreigner  who 
attempted  shooting  a  9tork. 

Th»  flilar))iety  of  this  fowl  has  iong 
l^een  celebrated ;  and  its  sagacity  in 
other  instances  seems  equally  extraor- 
dinary, Judging  from  the  following  cir- 
«umslan>ce  :-^A  wild  stork  was  brought 
iiy  a  farmer  into  his  poultry-yard,  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  Came  one  be  had 
long  kept  th^re;  but  the  tame  stork, 
disliking  the  idea  of  a  rival,  fell  upon 
the  stranger,  and  beat  him  so  unmerci- 
fully; that  he  was  obliged  to  Uke  wing, 
and  with  some  difficulty  got  away. 
About  four  months  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  the  poullry-yard, 
recovered  ef  hia  wounds,  and  attended 
by  three  other  storks,  who  no  sooner 
altghtM^then  they  fell  upon  the  tamr 
storkand  killed  him. 

A  Steam-Packet  goes  from  London  to 
Hamburg,  and  v4ee  ver44x,  during  the 
latterpMrt  of  Spring,  the  whole  Summer, 
and  part  of  Autumn.  The  prices  paid 
by  Passengers  in 'this  ressel  are  men- 
tioned iVi  the  Appendix,  page  506« 

Fassage-boata  likewise  go  down  the 
Elbe,  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven : 
and  the  hire  of  one  of  these  vessels, 
cowtaining  beda;  and  a  fire-place,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  from 
six  to  eight  persons,  is  about  seventy 

losophy,  aml^  afterwerdfr  tbeoiogy,  in  the 
University  reuB^ed  by  Frtderii^  Eicotor  of 
Sanmy ,  at  Witteoherg. 
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marks;  the  Watermea  findkig  tHeir 
own  proTisions.  The  time  of  embarka- 
tioQ  depends  upon  the  tide;  and  tbe 
voyage  usually  occupies  about  eighteen 
hours.  (') 
Every  Cabin,  or  Whole  Passenger,  pays 

for  going  from  GuxhaTen  to  Harwich 

in  a  Post-office  Packet  .  it5  5  0 
Every  Half -Passenger  ...  3  0  6 
Every  four-wheeled  carriage  /the  charge 

for  shipping  it  not  inclusive)  8    0   0 

Female  Servants  pay  as  Whole  Pas*- 
sengers;'-€bildren,  under  «ti  years,  as 
Half  Passengers ;— and:  above  that  age 
as  Whole  Passengers. 

Harwich  packets  sail  to  Goxhaven 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  weather 
permitting;  and  return  twice  a-week; 
if  possible. 

Cuxbaveo,  though  a  small  town,  con*' 
tains  clean  inns. 

Travellers  wbo  wish  to  go  from  Dres- 
den, by  way  of  Berlin,  to  Hamb-urg, 
should  lake  the  road  througb  ftteissea, 
Klappendorf,  Oschatz  ,Torgaui  Pret«cbe^ 
Wittenberg,  Rropstadt,  Treuenbritaeiiy 
llelitz,and  Potsdam, lo  Berlin;  going, 
however,  from  Kropstadt  through  iut- 
terbock  to  Treuenbritzen.  Tbe  number 
of  Posts  from  Dresden  to  Berlin,  by 
Ihis.road,  is  thirty  and. a  halfJ*)  The 
Hotel  at  Meissen  (the  Sun);  those  at 
Oschatz,,  Torgau,  and  Pretsche;  the 
Wein  Trauhe,  and  the  Hotel  de  Lon- 
dres,  at  Wittenberg ;  and  the  Eineied- 
ler,  and  the  Siadt  JRom>  at  Potsdam, 
all  afforded  tolerable  accommodations 
in  1827 :  and  tbe  eiisting  laws  with 
respect  to  Innkeepers  and  PosMiorses, 
throughout  Prussia, are  excellent.  This 
road  presents  no  objects  particularly 
interesting,  which  have  not  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  till  it  reaches  Pot^ 
dam ;  a  Town  containing  near  thirty 
thousand  inbabitants;  and  its  Long 
Bridge^Church  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost —' Church  of  St,  Nicholas — 
Church  frequented  by  the  Court,  and 
Garrison-^  Roman  Cath^Uc  Church, 
embellished  by  the  Paintings  of  Pesne— 

(<)  Public  Boats  convey  passengers  and 
luggage  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhavcn,  every 
Tuesday  and  Friiay,  weather  permittiog. 
the  price  paid»  by  a€d»lQ  PasiengCR,  is.  Bft 
teen  marks  ;  by  a  Stemage  Passenga*,  ck?veii 
marks  and  four  skilliogs;  and  by  Servaala, 
four  marks  and  twelve  skillings  each. 


and  ibeif ew  Pakiee,  €md  Gardens,  th^ 
former  o/ which  contains  the  Private 
Library  of  Frederick  the  Great,  are  usu- 
ally visited  by  Travellers.  This  splendid 
Palace  was  bnilt  immediately  after  the 
famous  seven  years'  war. 

Beriin,  the  Wetroj^lis  of  Prussia,  and 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  Cities  in 
Germany,  Is  watered  by  the  Sprehe; 
and  supposed  to  contain,  comprising 
its  garrison,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thofKatnd  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
ot'iects  best  worth  notice  here  are,  the 
€hdteau  Roydl^MonbiJou-^the  Royai 
Stables^ the  Arsenal,  considered  as 
the  finest  Building. of  its  kind  in  Eu- 
rope :  its  G#tirt  contains  twenty-one 
Masks,  representing  Death ;  and  exe- 
cuted by  Sehluier:  the  Statue  of  Frede- 
rick I.  is  by  Scbtuter  and  Jacobi.— TAtf 
New  Theatre,  which,  for  the  classical 
beauty  of  ita  exterior,  and  the  conve-  , 
Aience  and  splendour  of  its  interior, 
and  magnHicent  Con  cert -Room  an-  i 
nexed,  may  vie  with  the  most  cele- 
bratedTheatres  in  Europe(3)^tAe  Royal 
Library,  built  after  the  design  of  Fre- 
derick it4*-the  Buildings  of  the  Royai 
Aeademy-^the  Naiienai  CoUsction  of 
Fietures'^the  Ckarehes  in  the  Place  de  , 
Gens  d'armes-^tAe  Hdtel  de  Ville—  I 
the  Goinernot'e  Palace—the  Hdtel  des 
Cadets-rthe  Hdtel  des  Invalides — the 
Cathedral^thei  Church  of  St.  Hede- 
wige^-the  Church  belonging  to  the 
Garrison^  and  containing  four  Pictures, 
by  Rhe4e,  which  represent  the  Death 
of  four  celebrated  Prussian  Warriors^ 
the  Church  df  St,  Peter-^the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  and  its  Gothic  Tou)er—the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity.  Paintings,  and  Scolp- 
tnre  ;  and  likewise  for  tbe  Monument 
of  Puffendorff— t/is  Churches  of  St. 
Sophia  and  St.  Dorothy;  the  latter  of 
which  contains  tbe  monument  of  Count 
de  Mark— fAe  Parochial  Church-- the 
Place  de  GuHlaume,  embellished  with 
Staines-^ the  colossal  Equestrian  Star 
tue  of  the  Elector  Frederick'WUliam, 
eonstdered    as   the    Chef-d^auvre  of 

(»)  For  tbis  Route  see  Appendix,  under 
**  Italv." 

(3)  The  price  of  a  seat  in  the  Pit  at  tkii 
Theatre  iS'  sixtepn  Gute  Grosche'n ;  and  thcf e 
seats  are  particuhuiy  oommodious. 
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Sebtoter— lft«  Pant  Biii^l--^he.magm' 
ficeni  Brandenburg  Gaie,  bniii  atler 
tiie  model  erthe  Propyleft,  nl  Alhens-^ 
ftDd  the  Mawufatture  of  Porcelain, 
whieh  is  superb. 

Tbe  Palace^  deooininated  Monhijou, 
coDlatns  an  iBieresliiig  ooUeclien  of 
Bgyptiao  Aotit|uHi6s; .  and  among  tiie 
articles  ttsiiaUy  comprised -in  cabineis 
of  ibis  dosGiiplioa  are-— Ira^lemeils 
used  io  Tarioiift  Irtis  r^ HouseMd  •  15 tea* 
sUfi -^Specimens  <ofibe  Prodoct  ofiseire- 
ral  TradOs^wry  fiae  Linen^Sandals^ 
a  Jfedicia^c^beatroon  tain  lag  Alabaster 
l>liiala  filled  wJib>drugs^  a  Pallet--»a 
Paint-box  witb  a  slidimglid^Baibt^  in 
fiiiells— PaiBliiig-brusbes-^lltisioal  4n- 
struraents  of  wood 'and  metal-r-Em- 
bakning-  lastraments  -^^Spices  •-^  B14ih 
men  —  Specimens  of  the  Egyptian 
i^loogh-'Bows  and  Arxows^-a.  Spindle, 
a  Distaff,  and  a  Comb  for  flax—toge- 
ther with  the  Sarcophagus  and  other 
contents  of  the  Tomb  of  an  Egyptian 
Priest. 

Id  the  Royal  Library,  which  contains 
^bout  300,000  printed  Yoturoes,  and 
•nearly  5,000  manuscripts,  are,  the  He- 
brew Bible  from  which  Luther  made  bis 
Translation,  with  Marginal  Notes  in  his 
4iaDd-writing ;  and  likewise  the  Bible 
'Which  Charles  I.  of  England  carried 
^ith  him  to  the  Scaffold. 

The  most  valuable  Pictures  of  the 
'Royal  Galleries  of  Potsdam,  Sans  Souci, 
•etc.  arc  now  placed  in  the  National 
Picture-Gallery,  at  the  Museum:  a 
splendid  Edifice,  which  was  opened  to 
the  Public  in  1830.i>)  The  National 
Picture-Gal lery  may  be  seen  every  Sa- 
turday and  Monday,  Holidays  excepted, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  until  three, 
during  the  six  winter  months;  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  from 
Dine  in  the  morning  till  one;  and  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  six,  on  Sa- 
turdays. A  Note  put  into  the  Letter- 
box at  the  Museum,  and  announcing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  Applicant, 
will  procure  Tickets  ,of  Admission  ; 
which  the  Applicant  receives  next  day^ 
by  the  Town -Post. 

^i)  Among  these  Pictures  are :  Io  and  Ju- 
piter— and  the  Progress  of  Love— both  from 
the  Orleans  Gallery,  and  both  by  Gorreggio; 
but  DOt  pleasing,  because  indelicate— Isaac 
blcfaiog  Jacob,  by  Vandyck— an  Ecce  Homo, 
by  Raphael— Moses  (a  Sketch),  by  Rembrandt  | 


-  Clubf,  called  Let  Remduveee;  and  the 
Fishery  at  Stralan,  on  the  tw^ty-fourth 
of  August^  serve  to  diversify  the  anrase- 
ments  of  this  City,  in  wbich  there  are 
two  fine  Theatres,  beside  that  already 
mentioned.     ' 

.  The  principal  Promenades  ^tei  under 
the  Lime-lrees—thePlaee  deGtfiliaiime 
-^tbePiacede  Doettnbof— the  Parc*^ 
the  Cercle*-^Bellevue'-^the  Gardens  of 
the:itoyal  Sohoot-^and  the  Coffee  and 
Lemonade  Gardens. 

Berlin  camMl  boast  of  many  good 
Hotels;  but  that  chiefly  frequented  by 
British  Travellers,  the  Stwdt  Rom,  een- 
laiina  ieioellent)  though  high-i»riced, 
apartments':  other  charges,  bowever, 
are  moderate.  The  Hdtet  >de  toutes 
ieB'Musn^  near  -the  Schloesbrucke, 
and  the  Hdtel  de  Brandenburg^  are 
likewise  frequented  by  Travellers;  and 
a  Tariff  exhibiting  the  prices  at  these 
Inns,  which  prices  are  fixed  by  Govern- 
ment, is  open  to  public  inspection. 

Ready-furnished  Lodgings  may  be 
obtained  at  BerJtn,  and  are  usually 
advertised  in  the  newspapers :  but  for 
well-situated  apartments,  a  consider- 
able rent  is  demanded. 

A  Table  d'Hdte  may  be  found  at  all 
the  principal  Inns ;— and  the  best  Eat- 
ing-houses in  1833  were  Jagor's,  No.  ' 
33,  under  the  Lime-trees,  and  the  Cafe 
Royal,  No.  44,  in  the  same  situation. 

The  Shop  of  Stehely,  Confectioner, 
at  the  corner  of  Cbarlotten  and  Jager 
Strasse,  was,  in  1833,  well  supplied 
with  Newspapers. 

A  Valet'de-place,  if  hired  for  one 
hour  only,  expects  to  receive  five  silver 
groschen ;  and,  if  hired  for  the  day, 
twenty  silver  groschen^  or,  at  most,  a 
thaler. 

The  charge  for  a  Voiture  de  Remise 
is  from  two  to  three  crowns  per  day, 
according  to  its  goodness,and  the  price 
of  provender.  The  Fare  in  Hackney 
Carriages  is  in  great  measure  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  drive.  A  Hackney 
Carriage,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  con- 
veying only  one  passenger,  costs,  per 
quarter  of  an  hour,  five  silver  groschen ; 

—Roman  Filial  Piety,  by  Guerrino— the  four 
Evangelists,  by  Vandyck— Venus  attired 
the  Graces— and  the  Judgment  of  Paris:;  both 
by  Bubens— Vertumnas  and  Pomona,  attri^ 
bcKed  to  Leonardo  da  Viod— and  Venus 
sleeping,  by  Titian. 
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per  half  boQn  ten  dUio ;  for  three  quar- 
lers  of  an  hour,  Ihirieen  ditlo ;  and  per 
bour»  fifleen  diUo.  Hackney  Carriages, 
eonve>iogtwo  pas6eBgers»are  more  ex- 
peosife. 

The  environs  of  Berlin  contain  seve- 
ral objects  worth  notice;  and  especially 
Sans  Souei,  and  its  Gariiens:  the  latter 
display  a  series  of  Terraces,  with  Ihe 
choicest  flowers,  shrubs,  and  orange- 
trees:  the  former  is  celebrated  far  its 
splendid  Picture-Gallery,  superbly  fHt, 
and  embellished  with  marble  Golunns 
of  immense  value. 

The  Marble  Paiaes»  an  the  Lake, 
also  merits  notice :  and  persons  fond  of 
Water  Parties  may  go,  in  boats,  to 
Treptow  and  Charlottenhurg ;  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  the  latter  ol  which 


placea  merit  notiee^^not  only  because 
they  contain  theMonoment  of  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Prussia,  but  likewise  because 
they  arc  well  laid  out.  The  Public  have 
free  access  to  these  Gardens ;  and  the 
Oastellain  of  the  Palace  of  Charlotten- 
hurg^ who  resides  in  the  Wing  nearest 
to  tiM.  Orangery,  shows  the  Monument 
raised  in  memory  of  the  Queen. 

From  Beriio  to  Hjimburg  the  distance 
ia  siiteen  posis  and  three*<fiiarl«rs;(<) 
and  the. road  good,  two Germair  miles 
e»;epled:  hut  this  part,  which  belongs 
to  Denmark,  is,  in  consequence  of  ne- 
glect, full  of  holes,.and  almosk  imprac- 
ticable for  carriages. 

Anexcellent  road  extends  from  Berlin 
to  St.  Petersburtf^  and  the  JottrdNsy 
may  be  accomplished  in  twelve  days. 


(>)  See,  in  the  Appandhr,  ** Italy .-^Hoittk  FRea  DBEsDBtf,  mMiVGB  Beruii,  to  UAsmniG.'' 
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CLIMATES.- PASSPORTS^  etc. 

Climafes.— Invalids  caulioned  against  etposipg  (bcmselvet  to  lh6  lafluence  of  the  Sun.~ 
Newly-bailt  H  u^ef,  and  Housed  not  baiU  on  Arches,  unwholrsom?.  —  Gronnd-floors 
healthy  only  in  Summer.— Best  WiDter  Situation  for  Invalids.— Engible  Sitnaiioos  dnring 
other  Seasons  of  I  be  Y«dr.  —  Napta.'S  and  Lisbon  liable  to  destructive  Vicissitudes  of  Wea- 
ther. —  Bai-Cf'lona,  Valencia,  and  Aiii^nt,  rpcommended  during  Wiiiler.  —  Passports.  — ; 
Other Bequisiics  for  Tiavcllers,  on  leaving  England.— Means  of  pffeserviog  Health  during 
a  long  Journey.— Bargains  with  Innkeepers,  etc. 


CLmATBS  OF  THE  CONtlKEIlt. 

Altbodah  several  of  the  Climates  of 
the  European  Continent  have  .been  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  pages*  it  may 
be  convenieat  to  Travellers  lo  see  ihe 
most  eligible  eombioed,  ats  follows  > 
uoderone  liead. 

Nice,in  lime»pa«t»was  reeomroended 
•s  an  excellent  winter  residence  for 
persons  afflicled  with  pwlmonary  dis- 
eases: but  experience  has  proved  that 
the  fervid  warmth  of  tKe  sun,  and  the 
piercing  twnt  de  btsa«  which  continiiaUy 
combal  with  each  other  at  Nice,  are 
destrocUve  to  persons  who,  owing  lo 
weak  lungs,  <^r  any  other  circamslance^ 
c«BB«t  ftupport  soddeo  and  frequent 
vicissiludes  from  heat  to  cold. 

liassa,  in  peint  of  clifflate,  is  the 
counterpart  of  Nice  ;  Genoa,  aitboiigh 
preferable  both  to  Nice  and  ftlassa  as  a 
winter  residence,  is  considerably  cold- 
er, and  nore  suh||ect  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  than  some  of  the 
southern  cities  of  Italy.;  but  Pis  ,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  best 
winter  climates  of  Europe,  and  ought, 
to  pulmonary  complaints^  to  be  de- 

(»)  Persons  who  are  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing  themselves  to  the  influence  of  the 
tan  in  warm  climates,  ought  to  line  the 
crown»  of  their  hats  wjjth  vrriting- paper, 
several  times  doabled;   and,  likewise,  to 


cidedly  preferred  (o  every  other  city  of 
Italy,  from  the  commencement  of  Oc- 
tober till  the  end  of  April.  The  marshy 
ground  and  standing  water  about  Pisa 
formerly  rendered  the  air  unwhole- 
some ;  but  this  evil  is  now  removed ; 
aud  the  consequent  increase  of  popu- 
lation has  not  only  banished  grass  from 
the.streets»  but  dispensed  cheerfulness 
and  health  throughe^it  this  elegant 
City.  U  seems  requisite,  however,  to 
give  Invalids  who  purpose  resldingbere 
one  caution,  namely,  never  to  sit, 
stand*  nor  walk  in  the  sun,  without 
being  defended  by  a  parasol;  and  aU 
ways  to  prefer  walking  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  street. (>)  Newly-built  houses 
should  be  avoided  here,  and  in  every 
other  part  of  Italy  and  Magna  Grsecia ; 
as  it  is,  generally  speaking,  five  years 
before  new  walls  become  perfectly  dry. 
Houses,  not  built  on  arches,  should 
likewise  be  avoided;  and  ground-floors, 
during  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  are 
unwholesome,  though  healthy  in  sum-  ' 
mer.  That  side  of  the  Pisa  Quay  called 
lo  Parte  di  fnezzo  yiorno,  is,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  best  winter  situa- 
tion for  Invalids,  because  warmer  and 

sponge  themselves  daily  with  vinegar :  In- 
deed, this  wash  is  not  only  a  presen^live 
against  thofe  fevers  which  resolt  ftrom  hot 
weather ,  or  MaV  ariOy  but  also  a  most  salu-  ^' 
tary  applicatioo  in  consumptive  cases.       ^ 
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less  damp  than  any  other;  for,  although 
the  Climate  is  uniformly  soft  (owing  to 
mountains  which  operate  as  a  screen 
from  every  wind,  except  sea-breezes), 
it  is  sometimes  complained  of  for  being 
moist  and  wanting  elasticiiy;  but  this 
yery  want  frequently  proves  beneficial 
to  weak  lungs;  and,  judging  from  ex- 
perience, the  lives  of  many  Consump- 
tive Persons  might  be  saved,  were  they 
sent  by  sea  to  Leghorn,  advised  to  win- 
ter at  Pisa,— cautioned  against  travel- 
ling much  by  land;  and,  above  at! ' 
things,  interdicted  from  crossing  the 
Apennine  and  Alps,  which  Travellers 
often  do,  in  order  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  Switzerland,  one  of  the  most 
unequal  climates  of  Europe.— From  the 
beginning  of  May  till  Midsummer,  the 
Baths  of  Pisa  and  the  City  of  Florence 
are  sufficiently  ceol  to  be  wholesome; 
end  during  the  height  of  summer,  the 
spacious  Villas  situated  on  the  Hills 
beneath  Fiesole  are  seldom  intensely 
warm,  because  frequently  fanned  by 
refreshing  breezes  from  noon  till  sun- 
set. Here,  however,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer often  rises  to  ^5  deg.,  and 
sometimes  higher.  A  more  temperate 
summer  climate  may  be  found  at  the 
Baths  of  Lucca,  where  the  thermometer 
rarely  rises  above  78  deg.  The  Town 
of  Carrara,  likewise,  is  an  eligible' sum-^ 
meral>9d«,  owinf  to  the  lofltnessof  its 
position,  and  Its  vicinity  to  ttie  sea. 
Floaence,  as  already  mentioned;  is, 
during  the  height  of  summer,  oppress 
sively  hot;  in  aiitumn  temperate;  bat 
in  winter  foggy  and  cold.  Siena,  from 
being  built  on  an  eminence, and  there^ 
fore  often  visited  by  refreshing  breezes, 
is  considered  as  a  salubrious  sommer 
residence ;  but,  owiojg  to  that  reflected 
heat  from  which  no  large  city  can  be  • 
exempt,  it  is  often  oppressively  hot 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Rome,  from  the  end  of  October  till  the 
cod  of  April,  is,  when  the  lungs  are  not 
ulcefrated,  even  a  better  Climate,  in 
consumptive  cases,  than  Pisa :  and  at 
all  seasons,  that  part  of  Rome  not  af- 
fected by  Mal'aria  is  particularly  con- 
genial to  Old  Persons;  insomuch  that 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  half  so  many  in- 

(0  The  inhabitantft  of  Rome,  however, 
usually  go  into  the  country  during  the  month 
of  October,  or  take  very  straoff  exercise,  to 
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stances  of  longevity,  without  infirmi- 
ties, in  any  other  populous  city  of  Eu- 
rope.(')  Naples,  from  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  with  which  its  atmosphere  is 
impregnAted,  cannot  be  a  good  sitoa- 
lian  in  ail  stages  of  a  decline:  at 
Naples,  likewise,  the  wind  is  frequently 
strong  and  piercing;  and  the  continual 
vicissitudes  from  heat  to  cold,  which 
are^ommon  here,  during  winter  and 
spring,  render  the  Climate,  at  those 
seasons,  a  bad  one.  But  the  neigki- 
bcniring  Piano  di  Sorrento  possesses  a 
Climate  which  is  excellent  during  the 
whoie  year;  and  has,  consequently, 
been  mentioned  at  large  in  the  preced- 
ing account  of  that,  beautiful  District, 
where  the  thermometer  seldom,  or 
never,  rises  above  77  deg.  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  its 
usual  height  is  from  74  to  76  deg. ; 
and  where,  during  winter,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  always  above  temperate 
in  the  day,  and  very  little  lower  in  the 
night. .  But  the  perfection. of  tjia  Sor- 
rentine  Climate  consists  in  the  inva- 
riable coolness  of  the  nights  during 
summer ;  at  which  period,  the  thermo- 
meter, immediately  after  sunset,  sinks 
•gradtially  to  M  deg.,  and  often  to  63 
deg.,. rising  igein  with  the  son  next 
day.  Invalids,  therefore,  who  visit  the 
Continent  merely  to  •  try  the  eff^Gt  of 
Climate,  should  pitch  their  tent  ift  that 
fiart  of  the  Town  of  Sorrento,  or  its 
Piano,  which  is  ;nost  contiguous  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  it  would,  however,  be 
nucandid  not  to  subjoin,  that  the  Sor- 
rentine  shore,  daring  the  vernal  and 
eutumnal  equinox,  is,  like  other  coun- 
tries near  the  sea,  visited  by  storms; 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  violent  to 
injure  the  orange  and  lemon-  trees, 
which,  loaded  with  golden  fruit  during 
the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January,  unite  with  the  evergreen 
^llvesv  ilexes,  and  pines,  t«  give  this  f^ 
voured  spot  the  semblance  of  perpetual 
spring. 

The  Piano  di  Sorrento,  Siena,  and  the 
Lucca  Baths,  are  usually  exempt  from 
Musqniloes;  a  serious  torment  at  Flo- 
rence, Naples,  and  in  several  other 
cities  of  the  Continent,  during  the 

preserve  .  themselves  from  the  bilious-  fever 
prevalent  in  the  dty  during  that  pcrlix). 
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moBtliB  of  Mj,  A«giMt»  «od  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Climate  or  Northern  Italy  is  cold 
during  winter,  and  at  other  seasons 
liable  to  sudden  and  unwholesome 
changes.  Uabon,  .also.,  Is  sulijeet  to 
these  destructive  vicissitudes  of  wea* 
ther ;  insomuch  that  but  few  consump- 
tive Invalids  have  recovered  the  hlesa- 
isg  or  health  from  visitiug  the  banlts  of 
the  Tagus.  Spam,  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. Is  on  seme  accounts  objeetioo- 
able ;  because  the  water  and  provisiona 
(fruit  and  vegetables  ei copied j  are  noti 
generally  speaking,  good  in  thatcounf 
try ;  but,  with  respect  to  Climate,  Bar- 
celona, Valencia,  and  Aiic^nt,  are,  dup* 
ing  winter,  preferable  even  to  Pisa  ;(*) 
as  likewise  is  Messina,  in  the  Mmdof 
Sicily. 

PASSPORTS. 

Travellers  who  intend  going  from 
London  through  France  to  Italy,  and  do 
not  regard  the  eipense  of  purchasing  a 
Passport  from  the  British  Secretary  of 
State's  Office,  may,  by  making  this  pur- 
chase, obtain   the  signatures  of  the 
French,  the  AuHrloD,  and  the  Sardinian 
Ambassadors,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
trouble  and  detention,  with  respect  to 
Passports,  which  frequently  occur  at 
Paris:  as  a  Traveller,  thus  provided,  is 
anthorised  to  direct  the  Police-office, 
either  at  Calais  or  Boulogp.e,  or  at  any 
other  French  Port  where  he  may  laud, 
to  forward  bis  Passport  to  the  last  Cus- 
tom-house in  his  road  through  France : 
he  is  also  authorised  to  demand  a  pro- 
visional Passport;  on  showing  which, at 
the  Pont-de-Beauvoisin,  or  any  other 
Frontier  Custom-boose  whither  be  may 
have  ordered  bis  original  Passport  to  be 
sent,  he  receives  that  passport  again, 
and  is  thereby  enabled  to  enter  Italy. 
But  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Mndon 
will  sign  no  Passport  for  a  British  Sub- 
ject, unless  it  be  issued  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  Office;  and,  without  his 
signature,  the  aforesaid  plan  cannot  be 
adopted.    Persona  adopting  this  plan 
have  vo  tronble  respecting  their  pro- 
visional Passports  at  Paris,  eicept  that 
of  getting  them  properly  signed  at  the 
Police-ofQce  there. 

(0  Mrtons  who  with  io  preserve  health, 
in  Portugal,  Spafn,  Soathem  Italy,  and 
Magna  Gnem,  dmibf  vrinter,  should  en- 


Travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  expense 
should  apply  for  Passports  to  theFrench 
Ambassador  in  London  (at  whose  house 
they  are  obtained  gratis,  a  trifling  gra- 
tuity to  the  Porter  eicepted);  or  to  the 
French  Consul,  who  at  present,  1836, 
resides  at  No.  4,  Token  House  Yard; 
London.  Passports  for  France  may 
likewise  be  obtained  at  Southampton, 
and  at  Brighton.  Passports  for  Ham- 
bmrg  are  granted  by  the  Hanseatic  Con- 
sul, 76,  Cornhill;  and  lassports  for 
BoClerdam  by  the  Dutch  Ambassador, 
11,  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square: 
Ihey  may  likewise  be  procured  either  at 
Southampton,  or  at  Portsmouth,  or  of 
Mr.  John  Schmidt,  Agents  Ball  Court, 
GororbiU.  Persons  wbo  wish  to  go 
through  Belgium  or  Holland,  to  Paris, 
may  procure  a  passport,  .fk*ee  of  expense* 
by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Belgium,  or  Holland,  signed 
by  two  respectable  housekeepers. 

British  subjects  cannot  enter  France 
without  Passports  from  a  French  Minis- 
ter; neither  can  Postmasters  at  Paris, 
■or  wHhin  forty-five  miles  of  that  City, 
supply  a  Foreigner  with-  horses,  unless 
he  have  a  Passport:  and  now,  indeed. 
Passports  are  called  for,  and  strictly  ex- 
amhnedat  all  the  confines,  «nd  likewise 
ia  every  large  town  on  the  Continent. 

British  Subjects  travelling  through 
France  to  Italy,  with  French  Passports, 
find  H  requisite  to  go  by  way  of  Paris, 
in  order  to  reclaim,  at  the  Passport 
iKfice  ibert(  Prefecture  dePolice)  these 
Passfiorts,  which  are  taken  from  them 
at  the  Frontier  and  sent  to  the  Metro- 
polis ;  they  having  a  provisional  Pass- 
port instead.  It  is  necessary  that  each 
reclaimed  Passport  should  be  carried 
first  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris 
for  bis  sigtaature;  next  to  the  Sardinian 
and  Tuscan  Ambassadors ;  next  to  the 
Pope*s  Nuncio,  provided  the  Traveller 
be  going  to  Rome;  next  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador;  then  once  more  to  the 
Prefecture  de  Police ;  and,  lastly,  to 
the  Office  of  the  Minigtre  des  affaires 
itrangeres;  where  ten  franc s  are  paid 
for  the  official  seal.  The  Pre  feature  de 
Police,  and  the  Office  of  the  Ministre 
dee  affaires  itrangiress  are  open  from 

deavonr  to  keep  themselves  warm,  by  means 
of  additional  clothing  rather  than  Ores. 
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nine  in  the  mornilkg  (ill  four)  bul  the 
signature  of  the  British  AmbassAdot*  can 
only  be  obtained  from  eleven  In  the 
morning  titl  one. 

It  is  necessary  tot  persons  who  travel 
with  a  British  Secretary  of  State's  Pass- 
port, if  they  are  going  to  Rome,  to  ob- 
tain the  signature  of  the  Pope's  Nunzio 
at  Turin,  Milan,  or  Florence:  and  pre- 
vious to  leaving  Rome  for  Naples,  it  is 
requisite  that  British  Subjects  shooid 
have  their  Passports  countersigned  by 
the  British  Consul  at  Rome,  the  Police, 
and  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador. 

Passports  originally  granted  by  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor resident  at  Rome,  previous  to  their 
presentation  to  the  Neapolitan  Ambas- 
sador for  his  signature.  •  ' 

On  returning  from  Naples  thfonghl 
Rome  to  England,  British  Travellers 
must  have  Passports  from  their 'Own 
Amt>assador  at  Naples,  countersigned 
by  the  Police,  and  by  the  Roman  Nun* 
zio.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  have  a 
Passport  from  the  Neapolitan  Minister 
for  foreign  aflhirft;  which  Passport  is  in 
itself  sufficient  between  Naples  and  Ter- 
racina,  but  no  farther.  At  Rome,  the 
British  Ambassador's  Passport  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  British  Consul,  of 
bis  representative  (  by  the  Police ;  by 
the  Ambassador  of  Austria  «nd  Tuscany; 
and  by  the  Sardinian  Ambassador,  o# 
Consul  GeneraL  At  the  first  French 
Custom  house,  en  rottle,  this  Passport 
is  forwarded  to  Paris,  and  a  provlsloniil 
one  given  to  the  Traveller;  who,  on 
arriving  at  Paris,  must  send  this  pro- 
visional paper  to  the  Passport-offiee 
{Frifecture  de  Poli6e,)  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  original  Passport;  which,  or! 
being  recovered,  must  go  to  the  British 
Ambassador  for  his  signature ;  and 
lastly^the  Traveller  must  talie  it  again 
to  the  Passport-office,  where  the  hiusi-f 
Bess  is  immedlaliely  finished. 

ButifTraveUers,onarrivifigttaFr($fich 
Frontier  Custom-house,  express  nn  un- 
certainty with  respect  to  tlieir  passing 
through  Paris,  they  are  allowed  to  retaifi 
their  passports;  and  are  thus  exonerated 
from  the  necessity  of  either  applying  to 
the  Prefecture  de  Police^  or  the  British 
Ambassador,  in  theFreBch>Capital. 

Previous  to  going  from  Florence  to 
Home,  it  is  advisable  for  British  Sub- 


jects, provided  they  travel  in  their  own 
carriage,  to  apply  to  the  British  Consul 
Ht  Rome,  Ok-  his  representative,  for  a 
Latcia  passatej  for  Ponte  Centino/the 
Frontier  Custom-house  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical State»  and  another  for  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  at  Romet  and, previous 
to  going  from  Naples  to  Rome,  it  Is  Ilke> 
wi«e  advisable  for  British  Subjects,  who, 
travel  In  their  own  carriage,  to  apply  to 
theBritish  Consul  at  Rome, or  his  repre- 
sentative, for  a  Lancia  passare  for  Ter^ 
racina  {which  Town  contains  a  Frontier 
Roman  Custom-house),  and  another  for 
thePorta  di  San  Oiovanni,  at  Rome. 
-  'Travellers  not  thus*  provided  are 
driren,  onarrMng  atRoroe,  to  the  Cus- 
tom-house, where  their  luggage  is  cx- 
jinnned;  and,  on  quitting  Naples  for 
Rome,  they  must  either  allow  their 
trunks  to  be  searched  at  Terracina,  or 
deposit  four  piastres  for  having  them 
plumbed.  These  four  piastres,  how- 
ever, are  returned  at  Rome. 
■  A  Laseia  passare  is  never  granted  to 
persons  who  travel  in  public  carriages. 

.  QX9B1I  RlKtUf SITES  FOII  TRAYELI^ERS. 

'  Cineular  Exchange^notes,  from  Ber- 
ries and  Co.,  St.  James's  Street,  or  Ham- 
mereleyand  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  are  advan- 
tageous to  Travellers;  because  payable 
at  sight  in  all  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe;  and  likewise  exempt  from  the 
dedtiction  of  one  per  cent.,  toivhich 
common  letters  of  credit  are  subject. 
Letters  of  Recommendalion  to  all  the 
British  Ministers  on  the  Continent  are 
Also  highly  advantageous*  Letters  to 
respectable  Foreigners  are  nsefuf;  and 
frequently  guard  Travellers  from  nn- 
posilion.  .The  English  complain  of  be- 
ing pillaged  in  foreign  countries;  but  if 
they  vrould  procure  recommendations 
to  men  of  respectability,  instead  of 
triistii^g  to  Courier*  and  Valets-de^ 
place,  they  might  find  themselves  much 
less  imposed  upon.  The  above-named 
I^oihestics  are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining 
long-established  perquisites;  so  long 
established  a&  to  have  become,  fn  their 
Opinion,  a  right.  Thus,  if  a  VaUt-de- 
plAc$  hire  your  lodging,  he  receives 
(from  the  landlord)  a  certain  stipend 
during  your  stay;  and  this  sum  never 
fails  to  be  added  to  your  rant :  if  be  hire 
your  carriage,  he  receives  ,a  fee  from 
the  iob-mitii;  while  you  pay  dearer  io 
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consequence  t  nay,  every  artist  or  me* 
chanie  you  employ,  and  every  article 
yoQ  purchase,  Is,  generally  speaking, 
taxed,  either  by  your  Valet-d&'pldee  or 
your  Courier.  Persons  who  go  to  Italy  by 
sea  cannot,  however,  require  this  latter 
description  of  Attendant :  and  persons 
who  go  by  land,  in  their  own  carriage, 
provided  they  travel  en  votf urm,  may 
sopply  the  want  of  a  Couriert  by  having 
in  their  suite  an  active  intelligent 
English  Man-servant,  who  understands 
bow  to  grease  and  chain  wheels,  and 
likewise  how  to  load  and  take  care  of 
English  carriages. 

The  following  articles  are  useful  to 
Travellers  In  general ;  and  some  of  them 
particularly  needful  to  Invalids. 

Leather  sheets,  made  of  sheep-skin, 
or  doe-skin — pillows— blankets«-calico 
sheets  —  pillow  cases  — a  travelling 
chamber-lock— (these  locks  may  always 
be  met  with  in  London ;  and  are  easily 
fixed  upon  any  door  in  less  than  five 
minutes)— Bramah  locks  for  writing- 
desks  and  coach-seats— a  tinder-box 
and  matches — a  small  lantern— towels, 
table-cloths,  and  napkins,  strong  but 
not  fine— pistols— a  pocket-knife,  to  eat 
with — table-knives— a  <iarvlng-knlfc  and 
fork — a  silver  tea-pot— or  a  block-tlii 
tea-kettle,  tea-pot,  tea,  and  sugar  canis- 
ter, the  three  last  so  made  as  to  fit  into 
the  kettle— pen-knives— pens— razors, 
straps,  and  hones  -^  needles,  thread, 
tape,  worsted,  and  pins— gauterworsted 
stocking8-Hflanilel---^ouble«soled  shoes 
and  boots,  with  elastic  soles ;  which  are 
particularly  needful,  in  order  to  resist 
the  chill  of  brick  and  marble  floors- 
warm  pelisses,  great-coats,  and  tra- 
velfing'caps— the  London  and  Edinr 
burgh  Di^ienaary;  of  Ihe  Universal 
Dispensary,  by  Reece-Hi  thermometer 
—a  medicine^chest,with8Cales«  weights, 
an  ounce  and  half-ounce  measure  for 
liquids— a  glass  pestle  and  mortar— 
Sbottleworth's  drop-measure  :aB  article 

(<}  The  lately-inveuted  and  most  valuablp 
mediciop,  used  in  preference  to  powder  of 
bark,  and  called  Surtpbite  of  Quinme,  may 
be  found  at  Paris,  Geneva,  Florence,  Rome> 
and  Naples,  cpilte  as  good  as  is  England. 

(•)  SouS'Soupentes  arc  not  necessary  un- 
less a  carriage  be  heaTily  laden,  and  its 
springs  weak. 

(3)  This  mettii  article  may  now  be  pur- 
chased  at  Paris,  Florence,  and   Naples; 


Of  great  importance,  as  the  practice  of 
administering  active  fluids  by  drops  is 
dangerously  inaccarate  —  tooth  and 
hair-brushes— James's  powder— sal-vo- 
latile*-sulphuric  acid — pure  opium- 
liquid  laudanum— ipecacuanha— emetic 
tartar— prepared  calomel— diluted  vi- 
triolic acid— essential  oil  of  lavender- 
spirit  of  lavender— sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
•^  antimonlal  wine  —  supercarbonated 
kali— court-plaster  and  lint.f*)  A  strong 
English  carriage,  hung  rather  low, with 
well-6ea«oned  corded  jack-springs,  iron 
axle-trees,  and  souS'Soupentes  of  rope, 
covered  with  lealher(a)— strong  wheels 
-^anti-attrition  grease  (3) — ^strong  pole- 
pieces— two  drag-chains,  with  very 
strong  iron  shoes;  and  another  drag, 
made  of  leather (4)— a  box,  containing 
extra  linchpins,  tools,  nails,  bolts,  etc. 
—for  repairing,  mounting,  and  dis- 
mounting a  carriage :  this  bo>  should 
be  made  In  the  shape  of  a  trunk,  pad- 
locked»  and  slung  to  the  hind^ixletree 
—one  well,  if  the  carriage  be  crane- 
neclied;  iwo,  if  it  be  not— a  sword-case 
—a  very  light  imperial— two  moderate- 
siied  trunks,  the  larger  to  go  before— 
a  patent  chain  and  padlock  for  every 
outside  package— lamps,  and  a  stock  of 
candles  fitted  to  them — a  barouche- 
seat>  and  a  very  light  leather  hat-box, 
or  a  wicker  basket  with  an  oU<-skin 
cover  suspended  under  it.  The  bottom 
of  the  carriage  should  be  pitched.on  the 
outside;  the  blinds  should  be  made  to 
bolt  securely  within  side ;  and  the  doors 
to  lock.  A'  second-hand  carriage,  in 
good  condition,  is  preferable  to  a  new 
one{  crane-necks  are  unnecessary.  The 
lire  ofwheels  made  for  travelling  on  the 
Continent  should  be  convex,  and  the 
boxes  brass.  Mail-coach,  or  common 
brass,  boxes  answer  best.  In  those 
parts  of  Germany  where  the  roads  are 
bad,  it  is  advisable  to  cord  the  wheels  of 
travelling-carriages ;  and  the  mode  of 
doing  this  effectually  is,  to  attach  tb« 

though  not  so  cheap  as  in  London »  at  No.  30, 
Charing  Cross,  near  the  Admiralty. 

(4)  On  descending  steep  hills,  especially 
when  the  road  is  rough,  a  shoe  may  be 
forced  off  from  the  lire  of  a  wheel ;  and  in 
this  case  the  leatkicr  strap,  which  careful 
drivers  always  piiion  at  the  same  time  with 
the  shoe,  keeps  the  wheel  dragged,  and  pre- 
vents danger.  A  strap,  with  a  proper  fast- 
ening, is  more  secure  than  a  hook. 
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cords  to  iron  cramps  Ox«d  on  the  lire ; 
afterwards  fastening  them  round  each 
nave.  Every  trunli  ought  to  have  a 
cradie ;  thai  is,  some  flat  smooth  pieces 
of  oBkf  in  length  the  same  as  the  inside 
of  the  trunk,  about  two  inches  and  a 
hair  wide,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  cross-barred  by,  and  quilted  Into, 
the  kind  of  material  used  for  saddle- 
girths  ;  a  distance  of  three  inches  bei^^g 
left  between  each  piece  of  wood.  This 
cradie  should  foe  strapped  very  tight 
upon  the  lop  of  the  trunk  (after  it  has 
been  packed)  by  means  of  straps  and 
buckles  fastened  to  its  bottom:  aad 
thus  the  contents  can  never  be  moved, 
by  jolts,  from  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  originally  placed.  Every 
trunk  should  have  an  outside  cover  of 
strong  sail-cloth  painted. 

Carriages  without  perches,  invented 
by  Elliot  and  Holbrook,  Westminster* 
Road,,  are  particularly  well  calculated 
for  theContinenl,  from  being  suspended 
on  springs  without  the  aid  of  leather 
(which  is  a  perishable  commodity  in 
warm  climates);  and  likewise  from  be- 
ing less  liable  to  overturn  than  are  car- 
riages with  perches.  (<) 

Savage,  in  Queen  Street,  Long  Acre, 
fits  up  travelling-carriages  remarkably 
well,  charges  reasonably*  and  i»  an  ea* 
ceUeat  coachmaker. 

Persons  who  travel  with  their  own 
sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets,  should 
double  them  up  of  a  convenient  size,  and 
thea  place  litem  in  their  carriage,  by 
way  of  cushions,  baying  red  iealhar 
cases  as  envelopes. 

Ten  drops  of  essential  oil  of  lavendec> 
distributed  about  a  bed,  will  drive  away 
fleas :  and  five  drops  of  suiphuric  acid, 
put  into  a  large  decanter  of  bad  water, 
will  make  the  noxious  particles  d^|)osil 
themselves  at  the  bottom,  and  render 
the  water  wholesome ;  tweoty  drops  of 
diluted  vitriolic  acid  produces  the  same 
effect.(>) 

Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health, 
during  a  long  journey,  should  avoid 

[i)  EtKot's  carriages,  however,  cannot  be 
dismounted  and  placed  with  safety  in  a 
iraineau ;  neither  do  they  carry  so  much 
luggage  as  carriages  with  perches. 

(•;  After  the  vitriolic  odd  bos  been  put 


sitting  many  hours  together  In  a  car- 
riage; by  alighting  and  walking  on, 
while  their  horses  are  changed,  pro- 
vided they  travel  post:  and  by  walking 
up  the  ascents,  provided  they  travel  en 
voiturin. 

Travellers  should  never  fail,  before 
they  enter  an  ion  upon  the  Continent, 
to  make  a  strict  bargain  with  the  Land- 
lord, relative  to  their  expenses ;  and 
bargains  of  every  description  should  be 
made  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  an  Oc- 
casional Servant.  It  is  especially  need- 
ful to  observe  this  rule  in  treaties  with 
Voiturins. 

The  most  profitable  money  Travellers 
can  take  from  London  to  Paris  and 
Bonhern  Italy,  is  Napoleons;  as  they 
pass  current  for  their  full  value  in  both 
countries ;  neitlier  does  any  loss  accrue 
from  carrying  them  into  southern  Italy: 
and  on  returning  to  England  from 
southern  Italy,  or,  indeed,  from  any 
part  of  the  Continent,  it  is  equally  ad- 
visable to  prefer  Napoleons  to  pther  mo- 
ney; unless- there  be  an  agio  on  gold: 
in  which  case  Spanish  doll^s  are  more 
profitable. 

Persons  who  are  going  from  London 
to  the  Continent,  and  wish,  previous  to 
iheir  departure^  to  exchange  Bank  Nates 
lor  Napoleons,  may  be  provided  with 
the  latter*  at  a  few  hour*s  notice,  by 
Thomas,  HLo^if^,  Bank  Buildings, Corn- 
hill;  and  likewise  by  Solomon,  New 
Street,  CoventGarden ;  and  Smart,  ^o. 
5&,  Prince's  Stveel,  Leicester  Sqiiare. 

CONTLNKKTAL  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

Throughout  Prance  and  Switzeriand, 
persons  traveUoig  in  their  own  carriage 
we  not  oflen  pat  -to  much  Inconve- 
nience by  Custem^bouse  officers;  and 
throoghoQl  the  Italian  Slates,  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  excepted,  the  ttestwaj 
of  preven^ng  trouble  and  detention  is, 
to  have  baggage  plumbed,  and  likewise 
to  make  a  trifling  present,  at  every 
Frontier  Custom-house. 

into  the  water,  it  should  stand  two  hours ; 
and  then  three  parts  of  the  water  should  be 
poured  into  another  decanter,  and  the  rest 
thrown  away. 
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steam-packets  from  London  to  (Calais  or  Boulogne.— Other  Steam- packets  from  Dover  to 
Calais  or  Boulogne,  etc.— DiligeDce  from  Ix>ndon  to  Paris.  -  Dejcan  and  Chabbt,  Voiturins. 
-Dover,  best  Inns.— Calais,  best  Inns.—ETpense  of  hiring  rarriages.— Tax  upon  English 
Carriages.— Sealed  Letters.— Money  of  France.— Expense  attendant  upon  TraveUiug  on 
the  Continent.— Evcursion  froni  Southampton  to  Guernsey,  St.  Ma lo,  Nantes,  Tourf>,  and 
Orleans.— Price  of  Post- horses,  etc.— Water  Diligence.— Public  Cariiages.— Canal  of  Lau- 
guedoc— Me&sa^rie  k  chcval.— Distance  flrom  Calais  to  Paris  through  Amiens.— Ditto 
through  Boauvais.— Distance,  from  Ostend  to  Paris-  from  Dieppe  to  Pans— from  Havre  to 
Paris.— Route  from  Calais  through  Amiens  to  Pans.— Ditto  from  Calais  through  fieauvais 
1o  Paris.— Ditto  fh>m  Calais  to  Paris  through  St.Omer  and  Amiens.— Ditto  from  Ostend 
through  Liite  to  Paris.— Ditto  from  Dieppe  through  Booen  to  Paris.— Ditto  from  Dieppe  to 
Paris  through  Cisors.— Ditto  from  Havre  to  Paris.— Ditto  from  Uelvoctsluys  through 
Antwerp  and  Brusiels  to  Paris.— Hotels  in  the  last-named  City.— Quarters  of  the  Town  in 
whidi  Apartments  at  Furnished  Hotels  are  mcst  expensive.— Quartf^rs  in  which  they  are 
most  reasonable.— Unftimished  Apartments.— Eatables  and  Wine.— Restaurateurs.— Caf^. 
— Vtfry,  a  celebrated  Restaurateur.— Wages  of  a  Valet-de-p!ace.— Price  of  Job  Coaches, 
and  Hackney  Carriages.— Ditto  of  public  C^irriages  which  go  to  Versailles,  etc.— Ditto  of 
public  Boats,  Provisions,  Breakfiast,  and  Dinner  at  a  Rtstaurateur's.  —  Best  Shops.— 
English  Library  and  Newspapers.— ProfesFors.— Notary  Public  who  transacts  business  for 
the  British  Nation.- EnRlisb  Surgpon.— Apothecaries  and  Cliemists.— Messageries  Royales, 
and  those  of  Laflitte  and  Co.— Offices  of  the  Coche  d*eau.— Voituriers,  where  to  be  found. 
—Their  usual  Prices.— General  Post.— Petite  Poste.— Route  from  Paris  through  Fontainc- 
blean  and  Dijon  toGeneva.- Paris  toD^n  through  T<innerre.— Ditto  through  Troyes.— 
Paris  to  Pontariier.— Paris  through  Lyons  to  Chanihery.— Paris  through  Nevers  and  Mou- 
lins  to  Lyoos.~LyoDS  through  Avignon  and  Aix  to  Nice. -Lyons  to  Avignon  by  Water.— 
Avignon  to  Nismes  and  Montpellier.— Aix  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon.— Paris  to  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonne.— Paris  to  Bordeaux,  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Angou- 
l^me.— Paris  to  Brest. -Paris  to  Dunkerque.- Lille  through  Ypns  to  Ostend.— Lille  to 
Brussels.— Paris  through  Brussels  to  Ostend  -Paris  through  Rheims  to  Li^.— Paris 
through  ChUons^sur-Marne  to  Strasboam.— Paris  through  Troyes  to  Strasbourg.— Paris 
through  Langres  to  Besan(^.— Paris  lo  Grencble.— Paris  through  Toulouse  loPerpignao. 
—Pans  through  Charlres  toLaRochelle.— Paris  thronghCaentoCnerbourg.— Paris  through 
Rcnnes  to  L'Orient.- Paris  toNantes.— Nantes  through  Rennes  to  St. Malo.- Paris  to  Plom- 
bi^res.— Paris  to  Barries  and  Bagn&res.— Paris  to  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.— Paris  to 
Hamburg  and  Stockholm. 

Between  the  first  week  in  April,  and  fore  cabin  price. — Carriage  with  four 
the  last  in  November,  Steam-packets  wheels,  AL  4«.— Carriage  with  two 
run  almost  daily  (weather  permitting)  wheels,  21.  2s.— Horses,  each,  32.  3s. 
from  their  Moorings  off  the  Tower  of  |  Dogs, each,  5s.— Refreshments  maybe 
London  toCalais  and  Boulogne, in  about  I  had  on  board.  Every  Passenger  is  al- 


twelve  hours;  and  likewise  from  Calais 
and  Boulogne  to  London,  in  about  the 
same  time.  In  winter,  they  start  only 
ODce  a-week.  Carriages,  horses,  and 
luggaf e,  conveyed  by  Steam-packets, 
are  shipped  and  re-landed  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

Fares  from  London  to  Calais,  and 
vice  versd. — In  winter.  Chief  cabin, if. 
10s.— Fore  cabin,  il.  In  summer,  Chief 
cabin  it.  Fore  cabin  17s.  6<2.— Chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age  pay  half- 
price  ;  and  Servants  attending  families^ 

(>)  Godfrey  has  very  comfortable  Private 
Apartments  for  Cunilies  who  come  from 


lowed  one  hundred-weight  of  haggage; 
which  must  be  sent  to  the  London  Cus- 
tom-house Quay  not  later  than  one 
o'clock  the  day  previous  to  starting: 
and  Passengers*  names,  with  the  keys  of 
their  trunks,  must  be  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Agent  for  these  Packets : 
whose  address  may  be  procured  at  the 
Company's  Office,  Lombard  Street;  or 
of  Godfrey,  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
Bishopsgate  Street.(>) 

Steam-Boats  run  from  Dover  to  Ca- 
lais, and  from  Calais  to  Dover,  every 

Calais  to  London  by  the  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  Packets. 

ho 
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,lay— Fares.— Ladles,  Gentlemen,  and 
Female  Servants,  lOs.  6d.  each.— Men 
servants,  5«.  each.— Carriage  with  four 
wheels,  3L  3«.— Horses,  each,  3f.  3»., 
duty  Inclusive.  Persons  who  embark  at 
Dover  usually  have  a  few  shillings  to 
pay  for  Town,  Harbour,  and  Custom- 
house Dues. 

Steam-Packets  likewise  run  regularly 
between  Dover  and  Boulogne;  and  per- 
sons who  land  at  the  latter  Port,  instead 
of  Calais,  save  four  posts  and  a  quarter 
on  their  way  to  Paris :  but  the  passage 
from  Dover  to  Boulogne  is,  generally 
speaking,  less  favourable  than  from  Do- 
ver to  Calais;  although,  on  returning  to 
Kngland,  the  Packets  which  go  from 
Boulogne  usually  have  a  shorter  passage 
than  those  which  go  from  Calais. 

Steam-Packets  run  from  London  to 
Ostcnd,  and  vice  versd,  about  twice  a- 
week,  during  the  season.-FarM.-Chief 
cabin,  21,  Fore  cabin,  il,  10«.— Car- 
riage with  four  wheels,  M.  4s.— Horses, 
each,  41. 4s.— Dogs,  5s. 

A  Steam-Packet,  with  the  Post-offlce 
bag,  goes  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, from  London  to  Rotterdam.^')  and 
returns  on  same  days.— Fares.— Chief 
cabin.  21.  2s.— Fore  cabin,  IL  15s.— 
Deck,  11.— Children  under  ten  years  of 
age,  half-price.— Berlin,  or  Landau,  61. 
— Caleche,  5L  — Carriage  with  two 
wheels,  3^.— Horses  each,  61.— Dogs 

each,  10s.  ... 

Another  Steam-Packet  starts  from 
London  for  Rotterdam  every  Sunday, 
and  returns  every  Tuesday.  This  vessel 
likewise  calls  at  Nymegen,  Dusseldorf, 
Cologne,  and  the  Hague.— Fares.— To 
Nymegen :— first  cabin,  31.— second  ca- 
bin, 2(.— steerage,  II.— To  Dusseldorf: 
first  cabin,  3i.  5s.— second  cabin,  2L  8s. 
steerage,  11.6s.— To  Cologne,  nearly  the 

same  as  to  Dusseldorf,— To  the  Hague  : 
first  cabin,  31. 3s.— second  cabin,  21. 3s. 
steerage,  1  J.  3s. 

Steam-Packets  run  from  Rotterdam 
to  Cologne,  every  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Friday  morning.  They  likewise  run 
from  Rotterdam  to  Antwerp,  and  vice 

versd,  daily. 

Steam-Packets  run  from  London  to 
Hamburg,  and  vice  versd,  every  Satur- 
day morning,  during  the  season,  as  al- 


ready mentioned.— Fares.-Ghief  cabin, 
61.  6s.  Fore  cabin,  41. 4s.—  Children, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  half-price.— Car- 
riage with  four  wheels,  lOL— Carriage 
with  two  wheels,  61. 6s.— Horses,  each, 
8{. 8s.— Dogs,  each,  il. 

Two  Steam -Packets,  called  the  Ca- 
milla and  Apollo,  run  from  Southamp- 
ton to  Havre,  and  vice  versd^  about  four 
times  a-week  during  the  season. -Fares. 
—Chief  Cabin,  ll.JO*.— Fore  cabin,  II. 
Two  Steam-Packets  ply  between  Rouen 
and  Havre,  in  order  to  meet  the  above, 
and  convey  Passengers  to  the  former 
town.  The  Fares,  in  these  Steam-Pack- 
ets, are :— for  a  Chief  cabin  Passenger, 
1-3  francs— for  a  Fore  cabin  Passenger, 
8  francs— and  for  a  Carriage  with  four 
wheels,  40  francs. 

Steam-Packets  run  about  twice  a-week 
during  the  season,  from  Brighton  or 
Shoreham  to  Dieppe  and  Havre,  and  vice 
t?ers4.—Fafes.— Chief  cabin,  ±1  10. 
Fore  cabin  il.  In  summer  il.  and  17*. 
6d.  Children,  under  ten  years  of  age, 
half-price.— Carriage  with  four  wheels, 
41. 4s.— Carriage  with  twowheels,2i.2s. 
—Horses,  each,  31.  3s.— Dogs,  each,  5s. 
A  Post-office  Packet  goesonce  a-week 
from  Dover  to  Ostend.— Fores.- II.  Is, 
—Servants,  10s.  6d.  Persons  who.land 
at  Ostend,  instead  of  Calais,  save  two 
posts  and  a  half  on  their  way  to  Paris, 
beside  an  extra  charge  of  half  a  post, 
which  is  paid  on  leaving  Calais. 

The  distance  between  Dover  and  Ca- 
lais is  twenty-sii  miles  and  a  half;  and 
between  Dover  and  Ostend,  fifty  miles, 
A  Steam-Packet  goes  from  Hull  to 
Hamburg,  and  vice  versd,  weather  per- 
mitting; and  the  passage  usually  occu-: 
pies  from  three  to  four  days. 

A  Steam-Packet  goes  from  London  to 
Amsterdam,  and  vice  versdy  weather 
permitting;  and  the  passage  usaally  oc- 
cupies about  thirty-six  hours. 

A  Steamer  runs  from  Havre  and  also 
from  Amsterdam  to  Hamburg,  and  an- 
other from  Hamburg  up  the  Elbe  to 
Magdeburg.  The  latter  voyage  occupies 
thirty-six  hours. 

Carriages,  without  being  dismounted, 
are  safely  conveyed  both  into  and  out  of 
Steam-packets;  which  likewise  possess 
the  advantage  of  being  less  liable  than 


(.)  PaMport«  for  Rotlerdaro,  Cologne,  etc.  may  be  procured  at  No.  123,  Feochurcfa 
Street,  London. 
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other  vessels  to  produce  sea-sickness. 

Personswho  prefer  crossingtheChan- 
nel  in  a  Sailing-Boat,  to  going  to  the 
Qsual  way,  in  a  Steam-Packet,  should 
endeavour  to  reach  Calais  soon  enough 
to  save  the  tide  ;  by  doing  which,  they 
are  enabled  to  land  from  their  vessel  on 
the  Quay,  instead  of  being  taken  ashore 
io  a  French  Harbour-boat,  and  compel- 
led to  pay  four  francs  and  a  half  per  head 
for  going. 

Persons  who  land  in  a  Harbour-boat 
at  Dover  (whieh  is  only  needful  when 
the  tide  does  not  serve  to  bring  deck- 
vessels  close  to  the  Dover  Quay)  are 
charged  45.  per  head. 

Coaches  corresponding  with  the  Meg- 
sageiies  Royalen,  Rrte  Notre  Dame  des 
Vietoires,  and  withtheestablishmentof 
Laffite,  Caillard,  and  Co.,  at  Paris,  go 
every  morning  and  evening  from  the 
Golden  Cross,  Charing-cross;  and  also 
firom  the  Cross  Keys,  Wood  Street, 
Gheap8ide.(0 

The  whole  expense  usually  incurred 
by  each  inside  Passenger,  from  London 
to  Paris,  is  about  five  pounds;  and  out- 
side Passengers^  of  course^  ptiy  l«ss  : 
they  sit  with  the  Conducteur^[»)  on  a 
comfortable  seat,  which  holds  three 
personsyin  front  of  the  Diligence.  Every 
Passenger  is  allowed  to  take,  cost-free, 
as  much  luggage  as  weighs  fourteen 
pounds. 

Dejean,  of  Geneva,  conveys  Passengers 
from  London,  through  Paris,  to  Switzer- 
land and  Italy;  allowing  them  to  remain 
two  days  in  the  last-named  city,  or 
longer  provided  they  agree  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  so  doing.  Further  parti- 
culars may  be  obtained  by  an  appli- 
eation  at  No.  33,  Hay  market,  London. 

The  best  Inns  at  Dover  are.  The  Ship, 
The  London  Hotel,  and  The  York 
Hoteh 

The  most  comfortable  inn  at  Calais 
is  the  Royal  Hotel,  already  named. 
L'Hdtel  Dessin,  and  L* Hotel  QuUlacq, 
are  likewise  excellent  inns.  They  all 
furnish  travelling-carriages,  which  may 
be  either  purchased  or  hired :  and  a 
carriage  hired  at  Calais,  to  go  to  Paris, 

(')  In  these  offices  places  may  be  secured 
to  Dover,  Calais,  Paris,  and  all  the  great 
towns  of  France ;  and  likewise  to  Brussels, 
Geneva,  and  Milan.  They  also  engage  to 
convey  lu£f£^a$e  of  every  description  to  any 


remains  there,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hirer,  during  fifteen  days;  so  that  he 
may,  within  that  period,  return  it  to 
Calais  without  additional  expense.  A 
French  Cabriolet  may  usually  be  hired 
for  about  four  Napoleons;  and  a  Coach 
for  five  or  six. 

Every  English  Carriage,  on  entering 
France,  is  valued  at  the  Custom-house ; 
and  one  third  of  the  value  deposited 
there,  by  the  Owner;  who,  on  quitting 
France,  receives  back  about  two  thirds 
of  th€  deposit,  unless  he  stay  beyond 
three  years ;  in  which  case,  the  whole 
sum  is  forfeited.  Should  he  quit  France 
by  a  route  different  to  that  whereby  he 
entered,  he  musthave  his  Custom-house 
papers  countersigned  at  the  last  Fron- 
tier J9ttf«au;and  then,  either  send  them 
to  the  Custom-house  where  his  deposit 
was  made,  requesting  to  have  the  sum 
due  to  him  remitted  to  his  Banker;  or, 
should  he  design  passing  again  through 
France  within  the  specified  three  years, 
he  may,  by  retaining  his  papers,  and 
producing  them  at  the  Custom-house 
belonging  to  the  Port  where  heenibarks 
his  carriage,  recover  the  two  thirds  of 
his  deposit.— Beside  this  deposit,  a  duty 
of  20  francs  is  paid  upon  every  English 
carriage  when  landed  in  France;  and 
betweea  thirty  and  forty  francs  more 
are  usually  charged  for  clearance,  etc. 

English  families,  on  arriving  at  Calais 
or  Boulogne,  generally  commission  their 
landlord  to  clear  their  luggage;  and  the 
great  Inns  at  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  are 
provided  with  Commissionaires  who 
manage  this  business;  for  doing  which 
they  expect,  per  carriage  and  family, 
ten  francs. 

Travellers  charged  with  sealed  letters 
should  not  expose  them  to  the  view  of 
Custom-house-officers. 

Luggage  is  always  liable  to  exami- 
nation on  entering  a  new  territory,  but 
seldom  on  quitting  it. 

MOHBT  OF  FRANCE. 

Gold  Coins  most  in  use  are :  the  Na- 
poleon, or  new  Louis,  worth  twenty 
francs ;  and  the  double  Napoleon,  worth 

part  of  the  Continent,  either  bytheZ)i7i<jrewcv; 
or  ttie  Haulage. 

{»)  The  Conducteur  has  the  charge  of  pas- 
sengers and  luggage. 
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fortj  francsr— Silver  Coins  most  in  use 
are :  the  piece  of  five  francs;  the  piece 
of  two  francs;  the  piece  of  thirty  sous; 
the  franc-piece;  and  the  pieces  offllteen, 
ten,  and  fire  sous  each. — Copper  coins 
roost  in  use  are :  the  piece  of  two  sous, 
being  ten  centimes;and  the  piece  of  one 
sous,  being  five  centimes.  Twenty  sous 
make  one  franc. 

Accounts  are  Icept  in  francs  and  cen- 
times, both  by  Banliers  and  other  per- 
sons :  but  as  the  different  Banliing- 
houses  at  Paris  vary  in  the  prices  I  hey 
give  for  paper  drawn  on  them,  it  is  ad- 
visable for  Travellers  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  this  subject,  before  they  leave 
England. 

The  expense  attendant  upon  travelling 
on  theContinent  greatly  depends  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Travellers,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  travel.  Per- 
sons who  go  post  in  an  English  carriage, 
preceded  by  a  Courier,  usually  disburse 
a  large  sum  ofmoney,  without  living  at 
all  more  luxuriously  than  persons  who 
travel  in  a  Diligence.  At  small  provin- 
cial Inns,  persons  who  dine  at  the  Table 
d'Hdte  are  often  better  served  than  per- 
sons whose  dinner  is  ordered  at  a  high 
price  by  a  Courier :  and  it  sometimes 
occurs,  in  the  liittercaseJhatTravellers 
are  compelled  to  wait  for  the  refuse  of 
the  Table  d*H,6H;  probably  because 
the  larder  at  a  provincial  Inn  may  not 
always  be  sufficiently  well  stored  to 
provide  for  persons  who  go  post,  and 
are  therefore  accidentalGuests;  though 
Diligence  Passengers,  being  constant 
Customers,  are  certain  to  find  a  good 
meal  prepared  for  them.  Travellers  who 
go  post  in  France  with  a  Courier 
seldom  pay  less,  per  head,  than  three 
francs  for  breakfast,  and  ten  for  supper 
and  beds  :  but  persons  who  travel 
without  parade  ( though  in  their  own 
carriage),  seldom  pay  more,  per  head, 

(<)  Persons  who  travel  io  their  own  car- 
riage are  usually  charged,  by  Roberts,  at  the 
Hdtel  Royal  at  Calai):,  for  breakfast,  per 
head,  from  thirty  Io  forty  sous;  dinner,  four 
francs :  and  an  apartment  large  enough  to 
contain  one  master  and  four  servants,  from 
six  to  eight  francs.  The  charge  for  servants, 
per  bead,  is  from  three  francs  and  a  half  to 
four  francs  a-day. 

Roberts  is  famed  for  the  goodness  and 
variety  of  his  wines,  as  has  already  been 


than  two  francs  for  breakfast,  three  for 
dinner,  and  from  five  to  six  and  a  half 
for  snpper  and  beds.(0 

Fees  to  Servants  at  Public-houses  are 
very  moderate;a  Porter  never  expecting 
more  than  ten  sous,  and  a  Chamberoiaid, 
or  Waiter,  never  more  than  double  that 
sum,  from  each  Traveller.  One  franc  Is 
likewise  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Servant  who  greases  the  wheels  of  a 
travelling-carriage.  French  inns,  some 
years  since,  were  not  celebrated  for 
cleanliness,  beds  and  table-linen  ex- 
cepted ;  but  now  they  are,  on  all  points, 
so  much  improved,  that  it  is  rare,  on 
great  roads,  to  find  a  bad  Inn. 

An  English  Gentleman,  who  lately 
made  an  excursion  from  Satttbampton(*} 
to  Guernsey,  and  thence  to  St.  Malo, 
Rennes,  Nantes,  Tours,  and  Orleans,— 
gives  the  following  account  of  expenses, 
etc. :-— Passage  from  Guernsey  to  St. 
Itf  alo,  for  an  Adull,  in  the  Bristol  Steam- 
Packet,  twelve  shillings  for  the  best 
cabin,  and  eight  shillings  for  the  fore 
cabin;  and  for  a  child,  under  ten  years 
of  age,  half-price.  The  road  from  St. 
Malo  to  Rennes  is  rough;  from  Rennes 
to  Nantes,  better;  and  from  Nantes  to 
Tours  andOrleans,e\cellent.  Thebanks 
of  the  Loire,between  St.Malo  and  Orleans, 
are  enchanting.  Steam-boats  may  be  met 
with  to  descend  the  Loire  from  Orleans 
to  Nantes,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful aquatic  excursions  in  France.  The 
latter  is  a  handsome  town,  pleasantly  si- 
tuated,and  containingexcellent  lnns.(3) 
Good  dinners,  table-wine  inclusive,  are 
furnished  by  the  innkeepers  here,  at 
three  francsa-head ;  and  a  large  Family 
may  live  very  comfortably  in  this  part 
of  France  for  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  Tours  is  a  handsome  Town, 
containing  two  excellent  inns,  the 
Hdtel  d'Angleterre^  ind  IheFaisan; 
and   likewise   an  English  Protestant 

mentioned ;  but  Travellers  are,  generally 
speaking,  better  supplied  with  wine,  at  a 
French  provincial  hotel,  by  ordering  the 
best  yin  du  pays,  than  the  more  expensive 
kinds ;  whic*h  can  seidoni  be  got  genuine 
from  an  Innkeeper's  Cellar: 

(•)  A  Steam-packet  runs  between  Gvem- 
sey  and  Soutbampion. 
,(3)   L* Hdtel  de  France;    V Hdtel   de4 
Strangers  f  etc. 
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Chapel.  Innkeepers  at  Tours  furnish 
breakfast,  without  tea,  for  one  franc  a- 
bead;  dinner,  table-wine  inclusive,  for 
three  francs;  and  a  bed  for  about 
thirty  sous.  The  fruit  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  delicious,  and  remarkably 
cheap. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,   ETC. 

The  usual  price  for  every  horse  Is  one 
franc  and  fifty  centimes  ^thirty  sous)  a 
post;  and  a  French  post  is,  generally 
speaking,  nearly  five  English  miles  in 
length.  A  driver  cannot  demand  more 
than  sev<enty-five centimes  (fifteen  sous) 
a  post 4  but  expects  from  thirty  to 
ihirty-five  sous  for  a  4)ommoB  post,  and 
twiice  that  sum  for  a  post-royal.  Posti^ 
lions,  indeed,  both  In  France  and  Italy, 
seem  to  think  they  J^ave  a  right  to  the 
same  sum,  per  post,  for  themselves,  tiiat 
the  postmasters  charge  per  horse. (>} 

A  postilion  has  no  right  to  change 
horses  with  other  postilions  on  the  iroad, 
tinless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
persons  he  is  driving. 

Postmasters  are  answerable  for  any 
accident  which  may  occur,  either  from 
the  carelessness  of  their  postilions,  or 
the  restiveness  of  their  horses:  and 
Travellers  are  requested  to  enter  every 
complaint  they  may  have  to  Aiake 
against  postmasters  or  postilions,  in  a 
Register  kept  at  each  post-house,  and 
jregularlj  examined  by  inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  that,  purpose. 

Travellers  are  directed  to  pay  each 
4>ostmaster  for  his  horses  before  they 
set  out. 

According  to  an  ordannance  issued 
l>ythe  French  Government,  in  1831, 
the  sum  of  thirty  sous  a  post,  for  every 
horse,  can  only  be  demanded  for  horses 
actually  employed  in  the  service  of 
Tsavellers :  thus,  if  a  carriage  be  per- 
mitted to  travel  with  three  horses,  four 
J>eing  paid  for,  the  price  of  the  fourth 
horse  must  be  settled  by  the  postmaster 
and  the  Trav^lier,  according  to  mutual 
agreement. 

fntsases  where  permission  is  granted 
tD  postmasters  to  put  on  extra  horses* 
each  extra  horse,  or  ckeval  derenfort^ 
is  charged  at  thirty  sous  per  post.  This 

(> )  iiome  Travellers  allow  each  Driver  forty 
sous  a  post,  but  Ibis  is  too  much. 
(>)  As   there  are  no  regular  toll-gates, 
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permission  is  sometimes  granted  for 
the  whole  year,  and  sometimes  for  the 
six  winter  months  only,  commencing 
on  the  first  of  November. 

A  carriage  drawn  by  three  horses 
must  not  carry  more  than  1401bs.  of 
luggage:  and  if  carriages  contain  above 
the  usual  number  of  persons,  postmas- 
ters have  a  right  to  charge  one  franc 
per  head  for  *very  person  above  the 
usual  number :  they  likewise  have  a 
right,  so  far  as  possible,  to  proportion 
the  number  of  horses  to  that  of  persons 
conveyed.  For  one  child,  if  under  ten 
years  of  age,  no  extra  charge  is  allow- 
able. Two  children,  if  not  more  than 
ten  years  of  age,  are  considered  as 
equivalent  to  one  adult :  and  if  a  car- 
riage convey  above  two  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  more  than  three, 
postmasters  have  a  right  lo  charge  fifty 
centimes  per  post  for  each  of  them. 

Postmasters  at  Paris,  and  within  fif- 
teen leagues  of  that  city,  are  forbidden 
to  supply  a  Stranger  wKh  post-horses, 
unless  he  can  produce  a  permission  to 
travel  post,  from  the  Directeur  Gene- 
ral; which  permission  Is  delivered, 
gratis,  to  every  person  who  presents  a 
proper  passport. 

It  is  the  custom  in  France  to  put 
shafts  to  every  English  post-chaise, 
lashing  the  pole  under  the  perch :  be- 
cause an  English  post-chaise,  conveying 
four  persons,  is  permitted  to  travel  with 
one  postilion '  and  three  horses  (four 
being  paid  for),  provided  it  have  Shafts : 
whflch  can  always  be  obtained  in  Post- 
towns  for  20  francs :— and  this  mode  of 
travelling  generally  costs  about  four- 
teen-pence,  English,  per  mile,  fees  to 
postilions  fnciusive. 

An  English  post-chaise,  conveying 
three  persons  only,  is  permitted  to  tra- 
vel with  one  postilion  and  three  horses, 
no  fourth  horse  being  paid  for,  pro- 
vided the  carriage  have  shafts. 

Distances  in  this  country  are  com- 
puted by  leagues;  one  French  league 
being  equal  to  about  three  thousand 
geometrical  iiaoes.:  and  stones  are 
frequently  placed  half  a  league  from 
each  other,  on  ^riiat  roads,  to  mark 
distances.  (•) 

either  in  Franee  or  Italy,  Travellers  seldom 
find  Ihemsdvcs  called  upon  to  contribute  to- 
ward ihe  expense  of  repairing  the  roads : 

/|3. 
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No.  of  Per- 
Mas. 

•l,or2 
3 


Cabriolet  or  Chaise* 

Sum 
TotaK 

2  1  fr.  50  c.    3  francs. 

3  1,      50       4,  50  c. 


No.  of 
Horses. 


Charge  per 
Horse. 


Calecke  uoith  one  Seat  and  a  Pole, 

l,or2  2       1,     50       3 

3  2  4* 

4  4       1.     50       6 

Carriage  with  two  Seats  and  Shafts, 

1,2,  or  3       3       1,     50       4,    50 

One  franc  Is  charged  for  each  person 
exceeding  three; 

Berline  with  two  Seats  and  a  Pole, 

1,2,3,  or  4   4       1,     50       6 

5  4  7 

6  6       1,     50       9 

One  franc  is  charged  for  each  person 
exceeding  six ;  but  it  is  not  allowable  lo 
put  more  than  six  horses  to  a  berline. 

It  is  customary,  in  ascending  the 
mountain  of  Tartare,  near  Lyons,  and 
the  mountain  of  Echelles,  to  employ 
oxen ;  and  to  pay  for  them,  per  pair, 
thirty  sous  per  post. 

Travellers,  on  arriving  in  France, 
ought  to  purchase  a  book  published 
every  year  by  the  Government,  and  en- 
titled, **  Le  tivre  des  Postes :"  and  as 
alterations  are  frequently  made  in  this 
post-book,  it  is  advisable  to  inquire  for 
the  last  edition. 

The  Posts  in  France  are  well  served : 
and  the  roads,  generally  speaking,  good 
during  summer  and  autumn.  It  has, 
however,  of  late,  been  much  the  prac- 
tice to  travel  in  Diligences ;  which  go, 
boXh  by  land  and  water,  from  Paris 
to  all  the  departments  of  the  empire. 
The  water-diligence,  called  a  Coc/^e 
d'eau,  is  often  preferred  to  the  land- 
diligence  in  those  provinces  where  the 
roads  are  rough,  and  where  the  travel- 
ler   can  descend  a  river;   to  ascend 

except  it  be  on  crotsiDg  some  of  the  new 
bridges ;  where  a  Toll  of  from  ooe  (o  three 
francs  per  carriage  is  paid ;  and  likewise  on 
crossing  the  ^mplon,  the  Mont  Cenis,  and 
Splugen. 

(<)  Ir  Travellers  find  ihemsclTes  aggrieved, 
cither  by  an  Innkeeper  or  a  Postmaster  ia 
France,  they  should  have  immediate  re- 
course to  the  Maire  of  the  district;  that  Ma- 
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being  tedious :  but  on  rivers  where 
Steam-Packets  have  been  established, 
they  are  far  preferable  to  the  Coehe 
d'eau,  in  which  the  company  is  not 
often  of  a  pleasant  description. 

Persons  who  wish  to  travel  with  rapi- 
dity in  France  should  go  by  the  UfaUes 
Postes,  which  convey  the  letter-bags. 
The  carriages  so  called  are  commodi- 
ous,—some  of  them  carrying  three,  and 
others  four  passengers ;  each  of  whom 
pays  thirty  sous  per  post,  and  is  al- 
lowed 50lbs.  of  luggage. 

Another  expeditious  mode  of  travel- 
ling Is  to  ride  post,  preceded  by  a  posti- 
lion on  horseback ;  the  luggage  being 
carried  in  saddle-bags  by  the  Travel- 
ler's horse.  The  postilion,  also,  will 
carry  a  portmanteau  behind  him,  pro- 
vided its  weight  does  not  exceed  thirty 
pounds.— When  these  equestrian  par- 
ties consist  of  more  than  three  persons, 
two  postilions  are  indi8pen8able.(*) 

THE  USUAL  PRICE  OF  PUBLIC  CAKRIAGB8 
THROUGHOUT   FRAKCB. 

One  inside  place,  per  league,  in  a 
Diligence        .       •       .        Sous    16 

One  place  in  the  cabriolet,  or 
outside  seat  of  a  Diligence     •       •    10 

One  place  in  a  Fourgon,  or  lug- 
gage-cart         6 

One  place  in  a  Coehe  d'eiM      .      3 

Public  carriages  in  France  are  more 
convenient,  and  less  crowded,  than  in 
England;  and  the  civility  Foreigners 
generally  receive  from  Conductors  of 
Diligences,  Passengers,  and  Innkeep- 
ers, renders  this  mode  of  travelling 
pleasant ;  beside  wbich^  luggage  of 
every  description  is  conveyed  remark- 
ably safe  by  the  French  Diligences.  (*) 

CANAL  OF  LANGUEDOC. 

This  Canal,  begun  by  Henry  IV.,  and 
about  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
unites  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

From  Bordeaux  to  Touioose,  against 

f  istrate  being  bound  to  redress  grievances. 
(>)  The  family  of  the  Author  sent  their 
imperials  from  Lyons,  by  the  Diligence,  to 
Nice:— they  contained  trinkets,  lace,  etc.  of 
considerable  value;  and,  owing  to  a  neglect- 
ful Courier,  were  neither  locked  nor  coitl- 
ed,  but,  nevertheless,  arrived  at  Nice  in  pcr- 
fiect  safety. 

i 
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the  stream,  the  merchant-boat  is  ten 
days  in  going  up  the  Garonne:  from 
Toulouse  to  Bordeaux,  with  the  stream, 
three  days  in  going  down.  The  price, 
per  bead,  in  the  merehant-boat,  from 
Bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  is  twelve  francs. 
The  price,  per  head,  in  the  Government 
Packet-boat  down  the  Canal,  from  Tou- 
louse to  Beziers,  is  nine  francs  ten  sous ; 
«nd  the  accommodations  are  good. 
Luggage,  per  quintal,  costs  four  francs 
twelve  sous ;  and  the  lime  employed  in 
going  is  three  days.  The  voyage,  on 
board  a  merchant-boat,  from  Toulouse 
to  Cette,  generally  occupies  a  week. 
Merchant-boats  take  carriages;  but  the 
Government  Packet-boat  does  not. 
Between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  during 
summer,  the  Garonne  is  occasionally 
so  shallow  that  boats  cannot  pass.  Tbe 
Canal  shuts,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
that  it  may  be  cleansed;  and  opens 
again  on  the  first  of  October. 

The  towns  visited  by  Travellers  who 
pursue  this  route,  are:  Bordeaux,  Tou- 
louse, Yillefranche,  Carcassonne,  Be- 
ziers, and  Adge;  where  vessels  bound 
for  Marseilles  may  be  heard  of  daily,  by 
an  application  at  the  Custom-house. 

Travellers  may  go  from  Paris  to  Cette 
by  the  inland  navigation. 

The  passage  by  sea,  for  one  person, 
from  Cette  to  Leghorn,  costs  three  Na- 
poleons ;  andfrom  Marseilles  to  Leghorn, 
five  Napoleons. (<) 
The  distance  from  Calais  to 

Paris,  through  Amiens,  is 

computed  to  be,  English 

miles 186 

From  Calais  to  Paris,  through 

Beauvais 178 

FromOstend  to  Parts,  through 

LUle 192  3/4 

From  Dieppe  to  Paris,  through 

Rouen         125 

From  Havre-de-Grace  to  Paris, 

through  Rouen.     .     .     .(*)164  V* 

BOUTB  FmOH  CALAIS,  THK01I«H  AM lENfi, 
TO  PARIS. 

PmU. 

1  Va  J7aftl-B«itsson.— Road  good.    An 
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(i)  There  arc  two  very  fine  Steam-Vessels 
that  start  from  Marseilles  for  Naples,— 
toudiing  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  also  at 
Civita  Vecchia,— every  'lea  days ;  viz.  on  the 
lOtb,  20th,  and  aoth  of  each  month.   There 


eitra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Calais. 

1  JIf  argutsa— Best  Inn,  t»  Cerf, 
IV4  J^oulo^na— Road  paved.    When 

tbe  pavement  is  not  well  kept, 
say  to  your  postilion,  **AUez  sur 
la  terre;**  and  he  will  generally 
take  the  road  on  tbe  side  of  the 
pavement.  Best  Inn,  L* Hotel 
du  Nord,  already  mentioned. 

2  5amer— The  Jefe  de  Bmuf  is  a 
good  Inn. 

1       Cormonf ^Best  Inn,  Le  Renard. 

I'A  Montreuil^lnns,  L' Hotel  de  la 
Cour  de  France,  and  L'Hotel 
de  Londres,  already  mentioned. 

1  '/a  Nampont, 

1  i^«rfuiy'-Tbe  Post-house  here  is 
a  remarkably  clean  and  comfort- 
able inn,with  anexcellent  larder. 

1  Nouvoin—The  country  from  Ca- 
lais hither  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, open,  and  thinly  peopled. 

1 V.  Abbeville— Best  Inns,  tbe  Tete  de 
Bamf,  etc.  already  mentioned. 

1  'A  Ailly  le  Haut-Cloeher. 

1 V4  Flixeourt, 

1  Pecquigny-^BAlt  a  league  from 
this  town  is  an  ancient  Camp 
supposed,  from  its  shape,  to  have 
been  a  work  of  the  Gauls. 

1  'A  Amiens— Anciently  Ambianum, 
was  the  Capital  of  the  Ambiani 
previous  to  Cnsar's  conquest  of 
Gaul:  its  fortifications  exist  no 
longer;  but  its  houses,  generally 
speaking,  are  well  built,  and  its 
streets  wide  and  straight.  The 
Cathedral  here  was  begun  in 
.  1220,  by  Everard,  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  continued  by  his 
successor,  Godefroy.  Its  inte- 
rior is  ornamented  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-sii  pillars,  of  a 
delicate  though  bold  construc- 
tion ;  and  forty-four  of  the  num- 
ber are  detached.  Those  which 
surround  the  choir,  and  those 
placed  against  the  walls  separat- 
ing the  different  chapels,  resound 
like  bells  when  struck— and 
hence  are  called  les  Colonnes 

are  likewise  others,  but  their  departures 
are  not  on  fixed  days. 

(•)  It  appears  that  these  distances  ai^ 
over -rated. 
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Sonnantes:  that  denominated 
Le  Filter  Sonore  is  peculiarly 
sonorous.  These  pillars  support 
an  immense  and  very  lofty  vault. 
The  edifice  contains  three  cir- 
cular windows,  of  beautiful  stain- 
ed glass.  The  pulpit  merits  no- 
tice; and  the  stalls  of  the  choir, 
finished  in  1510,  are  finely  exe- 
cuted. On  each  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  a  Cenotaph  in 
bronze ;  the  one  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  Everard,  the  other  of  Go- 
defroy.  The  interior  of  this  Cathe- 
dral is  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
in  height.  Its  Nave  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  most  per- 
fect piece  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  France;  and  the  Public  Pro- 
menade, called  L'Autoy,  merits 
notice.  Amiens  is  watered  by 
the  Somme,  and  con  tains  40,000 
inhabitants,  togetherwith  a  good 
Inn,  i'H4tel  de  la  Poite.  The 
country  from  Abbeville  hither 
abounds  with  corn;  and  many 
parts  of  the  road  are  bordered 
with  fruit  trees.  An  extra  half- 
post  is  paid  oci  quitting  Amiens. 

1  Va  H^becourt 

1       Flert 

1  %  Breteuil^The  Hdtei  de  I'Ange 
here  is  a  tolerably  good  Inn. 

1  Va  Wavignies 

1  St,  Juste (»)— The  road  from  Bou- 
logne hither  is  good,  and  not 
paved ; — hence  to  Paris  it  is  pav- 
ed, and  usually  well  kept. 

^  Clermont^This  is  a  small  but 
prettily-situated  Town,  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill,  watered 
by  the  river  Oise:  and  the  Ter- 
race -which  surrounds  an  old 
Oastle  here  (once  the  property  of 
the  Gond6  family,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  House  of  Correction) 
is  worth  visiting.  The  painted 
Glass  in  the  Windows  ofthe  Castle 
merits  notice.  Best  Inn,  Lipee, 

1  '/4  Laigneville 

i 'U  Chantilly—¥ rom  the  days  of 
Louis  XIII.,  ix)  those  when  Louis 
XVI.  was  unjustly  doomed  to 
suffer  death  on  a  scaffold,  the 


Park  and  splendid  Palace  of 
Chantilly  belonged  to  the  Hont- 
morencies  and  the  Cond^s;  but, 
during  the  last-named  period, 
the  Park  was  laid  waste,  and  the 
Palace  nearly  destroyed.  What 
remains,  howover,  of  this  prince- 
ly residence  merits  notice.  The 
Hdtel  d'Angleterre  at  Chantilly 
is  a  good  Inn. 

1 74  Luxarches 

1 74  J^couen— After  passing  the  forest 
of  Chantilly,  the  road  goes 
through  a  pretty  country  to  this 
Town,  where  a  magnificent  Cha- 
teau, erected  by  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency, in  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.,  still  remains.  The  Hotel  de 
LilU  at  Ecouen  is  a  comfortable 
Inn. 

1 74  St.  Denis 

1  Paris— An  extra  post  is  paid,  both 
on  entering  and  on  quiuing  this 
City. 

35  posts. 

BODTE  FROM   CALAIS,  THROUGH  BEAU- 
YAIS,  TO  PARIS. 

Thisroadis  less  hil  ly  than  that  through 

Amiens,  and  inall  respects  equally  good, 

with  tess  pavement. 

13^/4 Abbeville —See  the    preceding 

route,    from    Calais,    throagh 

Amiens,  to  Paris. 

274  Aircdnei^The  Post-Muse  is  a 

tolerable  Inn. 
174  Camps 
1  7.  Poix^lnn,  Le  Berceau  d'Or,  and 

tolerably  good. 
IV4  Granvilliers—The. Hdtel  d'An- 
gleterre  is  the  only  good  Inn. 

1  74  ^arseti^sur-Otse— Best  Inn,  the 

ipee  Rayale, 

2  74  Beauvais.    Best  Inns,  LEeu  de 

France^  etc.,already  mentioned. 

1 V4  y^oailles 

1  7a  Puiseux 

1  7+  ^eawmonr-stir-Otse— Best  Inns, 
Le  Paon,  etc.,  already  men- 
tioned. 

i  7a  MoiseUes 

1  7a  St,  Denis 

1       Paris 


32  7a  posts. 


(')  The  Postmaster  ha«  a  right  to  put  on  an  extra  horse  from  St.  Juste  to  Clermoat. 
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ROUTE  FROM  CALAIS  TO  PARIS,  THROUGH 
ST.  OMER  AND  AMIENS. 


2  'A  Ardres 

1       La  Recousse 

2       Saint  Omer— This  Town  contains 

20»000  inhabitants. 

2       AvrouH 

1  >/>  fMler$ 

i  7a  Pernes 

1  Va  St.  Pol 

1  Va  Frev«nt 

IVi 

2       DottlZens 

iV. 

1  3/4  Talnuu 

2       Amiens 

17       Paris 

36  'A  [M>sts. 

ROUTE  FROM  OSTEND  TO  PARIS,  THROUOB 

LILLE. 

Ostend  is  a  considerable  Town,  with 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  a  good  Port,— 
though  the  entrance  to  it  is  not  perrect- 
]f  safe,  except  at  high  water.    Some 
fine  Paintings,  by  Flemish  masters, may 
be  seen  here.    The  Town-Hall  isa  hand- 
some building,  and  the  Hotel  Bellevite 
is  a  comfortable  Inn.    Here  likewise  is 
a  more  recently-established  Inn,  Tke 
Bath  Hotel,  which  furnishes  a  Table 
d'Hdte. 
4  7a  Fumes 
2  V4  Rousbrugge 
2V4  Ypres 

4  Lille— This  ancient  Capital  of 
French  Flanders  is  a  large  and 
strong  Town,  watered  by  the 
Beule.  It  was  originally  built 
on  marshy  ground  encircled 
with  water— a  circumstance  to 
which  it  owes  its  name.  The  in- 
habitants amount  to  60,000. 
The  streets  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, regular  and  handsome;  and 
the  Rue  Royale  would  not  dis- 
grace an  Italian  city.  The  thea- 
tre is  a  good  one;  and  the  Inns, 
namely,  VHdtel  de  Gand,  and 
L'Hdtel  de  Bourhonf  are  very 
comfortable.  The  Citadel  of  Lille 
was  planned  by  Yauban,  and  is 
deemed  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope. 

An  ettra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Lille. 

1  7a  Pont  a  Marcq 

2  7a  />otiay— This  Town,  seated  on  the 


2 


7. 

7a 


7. 
7t 

V4 


7 


7 


7a 

7a 
7. 
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riTer  Scarpe,  is  large,  well  forti- 
fied, and  remarkable  for  regu- 
larly built  streets,  and  ramparts 
which  form  pleasant  Prome- 
nades.It  contains  one  of  the  finest 
Arsenals  in  France,  a  Cannon- 
Foundry,  a  Theatre,  a  College, 
and  a  Public  Library.  It  is  the 
birth-place  of  Giovanni  di  Bolo- 
gna; and  its  inhabitants  amount 
to  17,000. 

Bac-Aubeneheul 

Cambray  —  anciently  Camara- 
eum,  contains  14,000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  streets  are  handsome ; 
and  the  Grande  PlacemAH6tel 
de  YilU  merit  notice.  The 
Steeple  of  the  Cathedral  is,  in 
point  of  construction,  bold  and 
elegant;  theCitadel,w.bich  stands 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  is 
splendid;  and  the  new  Abbey 
Church  contains  celebrated 
Paintings  in  imitation  of  Bassi- 
rilievi  by  an  artist  of  Antwerp. 
Cambray  was  the  residence  of  the 
great  and  virtuous  Fenelon ;  to 
whose  memory  its  citizens  have 
erected  a  monument. 

Bona^ 

Fins 

Perofina— This  is  a  fortified  town, 
sisated  on  the  Somme. 

Marcke  le  Pot 

Fonches 

Roye 

Conehy-le^-Pots 

Cuvilly 

Goumay-sur-Arondei 

Bois  de  Lihus 

Pont  St,  Maxence 

Senlis 

la  ChapelU-en-Serval 

Louvres 

Bourget 

Paris 


43  posts, 

ROUTE  FROM  DIEPPE  TO  PARIS,  THROUGH 

|10UEN. 

Dieppe  is  an  old  Town,  supposed  to 
derive  its  appellation  from  the  name  of 
a  contiguous  river,  once  called  the 
Deep.  Dieppestandsat  the  mouth  of  the 
Arques,  which  forms  a  long  and  narrow 
Harbour,  between  Rocks  on  the  one  side, 
andaQuay  on  the  other.  TUeGrandeRue 
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embellished  with  handsome  Shops;  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Jacques,  erected  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
Castle,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Town, 
now  serves  for  barraclcs :  it  seems  to 
hare  been  a  very  ancient  structure;  but 
that  part  which  still  eiists  was  built  in 
1435.  The  view  from  its  summit  is 
beautiful.  Among  the  modern  Improve- 
ments at  Dieppe  are  the  Canal,  the 
Bathing -Establishment,  the  Tbeatre, 
and  the  Dock.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants is  computed  at  about  20,000 ;  and 
the  number  of  visiters,  during  the  bath- 
ing season,  is  very  considerable.  Here 
are  three  good  Inns;  namely,  the  Hdtel 
Royah  the  Hotel  d' Albion,  and  Tay- 
lor's Hdtel.  On  the  cliff,  about  one  mile 
to  the  east  of  the  Town,  is  a  vast  earth- 
work, denominated  Le  Camp  de  Cesar; 
but  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Dieppe. 

2       Omonville 

1  Va  ro*e»— The  Inn  here  is  tolerably 
good. 

1  Va  Camhres 

2  Rouen  —This  City,  anciently  call- 

ed RotomaguSj  is  supposed  to 
contain  80,000  inhabitants.  The 
Cathedral,  begun  by  William, 
the  Conqueror  of  England— the 
Churches  of  St,  Ouen  and  St, 
Maclou — the  Bridge  of  Boats 
thrown  over  the  Seine— and  the 
Ruins  of  a  Stone  Bridge,  built 
by  the  Empress  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  1.  of  England, 
deserve  notice,  in  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  formerly  the  Benedic- 
tine Convent  of  St.  Ouen,  is  a 
Public  Library,  containing  up- 
wards of  70,000  volumes,  and 
a  Gallery  of  Paintings. 
Among  the  Hotels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Travellers  is  the 
Grand  Hdtel  de  Rouen. 
Steam-Boats  run  between  Rouen 
and  Paris ;  and  are  three  days  in 
going  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  City:  they  do  not  take  pas- 
sengers, being  calculated  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise  only.  (<) 
An  eitra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Rouen. 

(>)  A  steam-boat  for  Passengers  has  com- 
menced (1836}  ruoDing  from  Paris  to  Rouen. 


1  'A  Forge-Feret 

1      Bourg-Baudouin 

1  V;  Ecouis 

2  Thilliers 
2       Magny 

1  V«  Bordeau-de-Vigny 

2  Ponf  otse— This  Town  is  placed  at 

the  confluence  of  the  Oise  and 
the  y iorne ;  and  its  upper  build- 
ings command  a  magnificent 
prospect. 

1        Herhlay 

1  Va  Courbevoye 

1  Paris— This  road  from  Dieppe  to 
Paris  is  good,  though  hilly  be- 
tween the  former  toWn  and 
Rouen. 


22  74  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  DIEPPE  TO  PARIS,  TBROCGH 
GIS0R8. 

1 'A  Bois  Robert 

2  Pommereval 

3  Forces— Celebrated  for  Its  mine 

ral  waters. 
2  'A  Gournay  —  Famous    for    good 

butter. 
1  'A  TalMontier 

1  'A  Visors- The  Church  here  con- 

tains windows  of  fine  painted 
glass;  and  the  Ch&teau,  built 
toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Philip  Augustus,  is 
very  curious. 

2  Chars 

2  'A  Pontoise 

3  »A  Paris 


20  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  HAVRE-DB-GRACE TO  PARIS, 
THROUGH  ROUEJN  AND  ST.  GERMAIN- 
EN-LATE. 

Havre,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  City, 
which  contains  20,600  inhabitants,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  a  Port  ac- 
cessible during  almost  every  wind:  its 
Floodgates  and  Basins,  made  by  Na- 
poleon, merit  notice.  Us  best  Inns  are, 
the  Hdtel  du  Bienvenu,  and  the  Hdtel 
des  Indes. 

An  eitra  half  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Havre. 

2       LaBotte 

It  takes  about  13  hours  to  go  and  about  18  to 
relurn. 
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1  Ya  Bolbee 
23/4  Yvetot 

2  74  Barentin 
2       Rouen 

1  'A  />ort  St.  Ouen 

2  Louvier$ 
1  V4  6ratI2ofi 
1  V4  Fernon 

1  Va  HonntefM 

1  Va  Mantes 

2  Meulan 
1       Trt«I 

1  Va  Sf.  (yermotn-en-Zay« 
1 3/4  Courhevoie 
1       Paris 
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27  V4  posts. 

ROUTB  FBOX  HELYOETSLUTS  AND  BOT- 
TEBDAMy  THROUGH  ANTWEBP  AND 
BBCSSELS,  TO  PABIS. 

The  Steam-Packe(»  Attwood,  which 
(daring  the  season)  leaves  London  once 
a-week  for  Rotterdam,  enters  the  Maes 
at  Breille,  when  the  tide  permits;  and, 
at  other  tiroes,  goes  byiway  of  Helvoet- 
sluYS ;  proceeding  direct  to  Rotterdam. 

1  V4  l^retlle— Situated  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Maes.    Best  Inn,  the 
Golden  Lion. 

2  *A  Rotterdam {^) 

3  Va  Stryensatu 
1 3/4  Moerdyek 

2  Cruyslaeste 

3  Va  Coin  d' Argent 

3  7a  i4nftrerp— This  City,  once  the 
centre  of  commerce,cont8ined, 
at  that  period,  150,000  inha- 
bitants :  now,  it  has  tittle  more 
than  one  third  of  the  number : 
but  some  of  its  stately  build- 
ings, together  with  a  fine  street, 
called  La  Place  de  Mer,  still 
remain.  Antwerp  is  seated  on 
the  Scheldt,  a  tide-river,  twenty 
feet  deep  at  low  water ;  there- 
fore vessels  are  enabled  to 
anchor  close  to  the  Quays.  The 
Cae^dral,  amagnificent  struc- 
ture, contains  fine  pictures  by 
Flemish  masters,  pre-eminent 
among  which  is  the  Descent 
from  the  Gross,  by  Rubens*  The 
interior  of  this  Church  is  solemn 
and  grand;  and  its  Spire^  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  high, 


is  very  beautiful.  The  Church 
of  St.  James  contains  a  Chapel 
.  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
Rubens;  whose  ashes  rest  below 
the  Altar,  above  which  is  a 
picture  by  that  fine  artist,  re- 
presenting the  Infant  Saviour 
on  his  Mother's  knees,  St.  Je- 
rome, St.  George,  two  Female 
Figures,  and  an  aged  Bishop.  St. 
George  and  the  Female  Figures 
aresaid  to  be  portraits  of  Rubens 
and  two  of  his  wives.  The  ilfw- 
$eum  contains  fine  paintings 
by  Rubens  and  Vandyck.  The 
Communion  of  St.  Francis  is  by 
the  former, and  Christen  the 
Cross,  with  St.  Catherine  and 
St.  Dominic  mourning,  is  by 
the  latter,  The  Exchange  and 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  band- 
some;  and  the  best  inn  is  the 
Hdtel  d'Angleterre. 

2  V^  Mechlin— The  Churches  here; 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Beguines^ 
deserve  notice;  as  they  contain 
Paintings  by  Rubens,  Van- 
dyck, etc. 

1  7a  Ft7vorte— The  pleasantest  mode 
of  travelling  hence  to  Brussels 
is  by  the  Canal ;  from  which, 
the  superb  Palace  of  Schcenberg 
maybe  seen  to  great  advantage. 

1  V4  Brussels— This  City,  the  Capital 
of  Belgium,  is  watered  by  the  lit- 
tle river  Senne,and  supposed  to 
have  about  75,000  inhabitants. 
Its  fortifications  are  destroyed, 
and  its  Ramparts  (being  planted 
with  trees)  are  converted  into 
Promenades.  The  Palace  of 
Lacken  is  pleasantly  situated; 
the  Park  and  Place  Royale  are 
splendid;  and  the  Tower  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty -four  feet 
high,  and  has,  on  its  summit,  a 
Statue  of  St.  Michael,  which, 
though  colossal,  turns  with  the 
wind.  The  public  Gallery  of 
Paintings  and  the  public  Li" 
hrary  (rich  in  illuminated  ma- 
nuscripts) merit  notice ;  as  does 
the  Church  of5t.  Gudule.  The 
Opera-house  is  handsome;  and 


(•)  See  Appendix—'*  Uoixanb.'* 
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the  Lace  made  bcre  has  long 
been  celebrated.  At  the  English 
Establishmenl  of  Messrs.  Frail 
and  Barry,  a  good  Coleclion  of 
Books,  Newspapers,  elc,  may 
he  found.  _ 

Inns,  Hdtel  de  VEurope, 
Place  Royale— Hdfel  d' Angle- 
terre^Hdtel  de  Bellevue,  etc. 

This  may  be  called  a  cheap  city 
for  permanent  residence  ; 
though  bouse-rent  Is  dear. 

About  nine  miles  nrom  Brussels, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ge- 
nappe,  a  market-town  on  the 
river  Dyle,  is  the  Field  of  Wa- 
terloo ;  where  a  small  band  of 
British  Heroes  subdued  the  Gi- 
gantic power  of  France,  and 
put  to  flight  ber  ablest  General. 

Hal 

La  Genette 

Soignies 

jif  on«— This  Town  Is  said  to  have 
22,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
Castle  erected  by  Julius  Cuesar. 
The  Church  is  a  handsome 
building,  and  iUSide  Altars  are 
of Jasper. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Mons. 

Boussa 

Quieverain 

YaUnciennei—A  strong  TowB, 
supposed  to  have  30,000  in- 
habitants.    It  stands  on  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  Citadel  was 
constructed  by  Vauban.    Best 
Hotel,  Le  Pot  d'Etaif^ 
2  V4  Bouchain 
2       Camhray 
1  Va  Bonavy 

1  'A  Fins 

2  PSronne 
16  V4  Paris  («; 

69  3/4  posts.    . 

Paris  (as  already  mentioned)  is  said  to 
contain  three  hundred  good  Hotels, 
many  of  which  are  splendidly  furnish* 
ed  :  some  of  them,  however,  may  be 
with  more  propriety  denominated  ready- 
furnished    lodging-houses;    as    they 

(0  See  **  Route  from  O&teud  to  Paris 
through  Lille." 

(>)  The  bread,  throughoutFrance, has  been 
very  much  improved  of  late  years;  and 
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neither  provide  eatables  nor  waiters  : 
though  the  English  custom   of  doing 
both  has  lately.gained  ground.  Among 
the  best  Hotels  are  :— The  Hdtel  Meu- 
rice,  Bue  de  Bivoli,  the  Hdtel  Bristol 
Place   Vendome;  the  Hotel  d'Hol- 
lande,  Bue  de  la  Paixi  the  Hdtel 
de  Wagram,  Bue  de  Bivoli  ;  Lawson's 
Hotel  Bue  St.  Honor e  ;  Prince  Begeni 
Hotel  Bue  St.  Hyacintke;  Hdtel  des 
Princes,    Bue    Bichelieu;    Hdtel    de 
France,  Bue  Laffitte  ;  and  Edtel  d'An- 
gleterre,  Bue  des  Filles  St.  Thomas. 
Accommodations  for  a  small  family,  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Tuileries,  usually  cost 
from  four  to  five   hundred  francs  a- 
monlh;  but  the  same  accommodations 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,    or  near   the  Messageries 
Boyales,  for  two  thirds  of  that  sum. 

Ready-furnished  Apartments  may  be 
hired  In  private  houses ;  and  several  re- 
spectable Parisians  take  Boarders :  but 
Families  who  design  to  remain  some 
time  at  Paris,  and  wish  to  live  with  eco- 
nomy there,  should  rent  an  unfurnished 
apartment,  hiring  furniture  of  an  uphol- 
sterer. Persons  who  travel  in  a  Diligence 
may  usually  find  Icmporary  accommo- 
dation at  the  Hotel  attached  to  the 
Diligence-office,  or  some  other  in  the 

vicinity. 

Eatables  and  wine  are  good  at  Paris;(*) 
and  Traiteurs  will  send  plentiful  dinners 
to  large  families  at  from  three  to  five 
francs  a-head,— bread,  firuit,  and  wine, 
not  included  :  but  single  men  are  better 
served  by  taking  their  meals  at  the 
house  of  a  Besiaurateur ;  which  is  a 
sort  of  Tavern,  where  Ladies  likewise 
may  dine,  without  the  smallest  impro- 
priety. Ladies  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
frequen  tin  g  the  Ca/i^s, where  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  etc.,  are  served  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  coffee,  liqueurs,  beer,  lemo- 
nade, and  ices,  in  the  evening.  Most  of 
the  Cafes  furnish  what  is  called  a 
dijeHner  froid  ^  la  fourchette,  which 
consists  of  sausages,  cold  meat»  eggs, 
and  eicellentwlnes;  and  as  the  Parisians 
seldom  dine  before  five  or  six  o'clock, 
they  frequently  take  these  meat  break- 
fasts. V^ry,  in  the  Palais  BoyaU  is  a 
celebrated  Bestawrateur.  The  Freres 

mere  is  now  made,  in  the  neigfaboarbood  of 
Pont-de  Beauvotsio,  a  cheese  similar  to  that 
called  iu  England  Stilton. 
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Prownfauxt  in  tbe  PaMs  Itoyal^  nice* 
wtM  Mte  c^elirated. .  At  Richard^ 
No.  i37»  Gai0fie  4t  Vta^ii,  wbicb  i84i 
good  hom«vOne  may  dine  Mt  two  fraooi^ 
and  hare  for  ttaat  Mran  Ibree  disiieB  al 
choice,  soup>  bread,  faalf  a  boUle  of 
wine,  and  dessert.  PersoiiB  who  dine  d 
la  earu  (tbat  is,  not  at  a  price  filed 
beforehand)  sboald  talte  care  to  order 
only  such  a  number  of  portions  of  eaob 
dish  as  ibey  are  lllceiy  to  eat,  erery 
portion  iMsIng  chavged  separately.  The 
eart$  tftt^ouris  potHiio  your  bands  the 
moment  you  enter  tbete^taTerns,  with 
the  price,  per  portion,  ofetery  dtsb,aiul 
a  list  of  the  wines,  and  their  prices.^ 
EicelieAt  breaidlBsts,  ices,  wlnes».  and 
iiqneorB,^niay  be  found  at  the  €0^0  da 
F<M,iheC«f&  da  Id  Jtoto»da. and  Uke 
CQfi$  Lemblin,  Vaioit,  and  Orlianti 
also  in  the  Pdlai$*Rityal.  A  demirimte 
of  eolTee  costs  eight  sous;  a  glass  af 
Hqueor,  from  five  to  eight  «ous»  and 
upward;  a  earcife  ofiemoiBade,  orgeat, 
or  hai9aro4»9,  flOeen  sous;a  gUss  ofiee, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  sons;  imd  a  tea* 
breakfast,  witb  eggs,  etc.  thirl|f-sii  sooAi 
The  Cafe  TiitffU,  Baulward  dH 
ItaUBfiBt  and  that  oiUardy^  same  Booh 
levard,  at  the  corner«rtbelltfa/:a/jliria^ 
are  famous  for  Ices,  and  Breaii tests  d  Id 
fourehetH. 

A  good  FoJet-ds-pIoee^  who  speaks 
English,  may  be  hired  for  four  or  fire 
francs  a-day,  he  finding  himself  )iu 
everything. 

A  Job-coach  nsnally  «osts  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  francs  per  day;  and 
from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred francs  per  month  r  but  if  iheso 
carriages  be  taken  a  f<ew  miles  inio  the 
country,  the  coachman  etpecis  flrv 
francs  for  himself. 

Backney-€oacbes,"Chariots,  and  Ca- 
forloletSy  are  paid  for,  either  by  tlie 
course,  or  by  time.  For  a  coach  or 
chariot,  the  priee  is  thirty  sous  per 
course ;  the  driver  having  a  right  to 
demand  a  fHre  whenever  ordered  to 
slop;  but  if  he  be  n6t  ordered  to  stop, 
he  must  drive  from  one  eitremity  of 
Paris  to  the  other  for  the  above-men- 
tioned price.  The  far.e,  by  time,  is  two 
(raoe»  and  five  soui^  for  the  first  hour ; 
and  for  oaoh  subsequent  hour  one  fcaui^ 
and  fifteen  aoua ;.  uoAess  H  be  from,  mid* 
nigbt  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  s 


batwees  which  hours,  tbeeooneis 
two  francs;  and,  by  time,  each  hoiir  is 
three  franco.  For  a  cabriolet,  from  six 
io  the  morning  till  midnight,  (be  course 
is  twenty-five  sous ;  and,  by  time,  the 
first  hour  is  one  franc  and  fifteen  sons, 
and  every  subseqoenfe  hour  one  franc 
and  ten  sons.  From  midnight  till  sii 
in  the  morning,  the  course  is  one  franc 
and  fifteen  sous;  and,. by  time,  each 
hour  is  two  francs  and  ten  sous.  If  the 
clock  strike  twelve  immediately  before 
the  dismissal  of  a  fiacn,  the  coachman 
has  a  rfgh4  to  demand  ten  sous  extra. 
Drink-money  is  asked  for,  and  a  few 
sons  are  always  given ;  but  this  is  op- 
tional. 

Tbe  price  in.  public  Carriages  whicb 
go  to  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  St.  Denis,  ot 
other  places  near  Paris,  is  from  i5  to 
40  sous  each  passenger.  Those  whieff 
go  to  Versailles,  St.  Germoin,  SLCtood, 
and  other  western  environs,  are  sta- 
Honed  in  the  Rue  de  HoAan,  in  tbe 
Hue  de  Afvott,  and  at  the  eitpemltf  of 
thie  Quai  dee  Tuileriee;  while  those 
which  go  to  St.  Denis  and  tbe  other 
northern  environs,  start  from  the  Mue 
Sf»  Denie,  or  the  Rue  d'£nghien^  near 
the  Gale  of  St.  Denis. 

A  considerable  number  of  public  ear- 
riages,  of  a  novel  description,  have  re- 
cently been  established  to  convey  pas- 
sengers from  one  quarter  of  Paris  to 
another.  &ach>  of  these  vehicles  con 
tains  fifteen. persons  i  and  the  Isre  paid 
by  each  passenger,  for  being  conveyed 
balfa  league,  is  six  sous.  The  names  of 
Omnihui,  etc.  are  given  to  these  eaiv 
riages;  all  of  which  have  their  regular 
starting-posts. 

Passage-boa tSt  called  jCceheu  d*eau, 
are  established  on  the  upper  pari  of  the 
Seine,  to  convey  Travellecs  or  goods  to 
any  village  or  town  on  tiM  banks  of  that 
river,  or  of  the  Marne ;  and  likewise 
into  Champagne  and  Burgundy:  but 
these  boats  travel  slowly,  and  never 
have  good  company  on  board. 

Several  steamers  leave  the  Part  de 
la  Greve  every  day,  during  summer, 
for  Choisy-Ie-roi,  Vlllencuve^t.  George, 
Corbeil,  Melun,  Foniainebleau,  and 
Montereau,  and  vice  versd.  These  ves- 
sels 4o  not  convey  carriages. 

The  average  price  of  prime  joints  of 
butchers*  meat  is  Arom  twelve  to  sixteen 
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*ous  the  pound  («)— of  fowl8>firwo  forty 
sous  to  nve  francs  each-^of  the  besi 
bread,  from  foar  to  sii  sous  the  pound 
—  and  of  common  table  wine»  from 
firieen  to  twenty^five  sous  tbef  boiUe. 
TraTeliers  should,  however,  recollect, 
that  between  average  and  actual 
prices,  there  may  be  sometimes  a  dlf* 
ference. 

A  brealtEEist  d  la  .fourekeite  usually 
costs  from  30  lo  50  sons  a  bead,  witk- 
ontwine. 

A  dinner  at  a  Restaurateur's  may 
usually  be  procored  at  from  three  la 
five  francs  a  head,  exclusive  of  wise. 

Corcellet,  Au  Gourmand,  Palais 
Royal,  L'Americain,  147,  Rue  St,  Ho* 
ttortf,Chtvet,  Rue  Vioienney  and  Ayines, 
too,  Rue  du  Rac,  are  Marchands  da 
Com«slf&/es;--they  sell  orteUias»garoe, 
poaitry,  Hamburg  beef,  Bayonne  bams. 
Bologna  sausages,  P^rigord  and  other 
celebrated  meat-pies ;  Italiao,  Swiss, 
and  English  cheeses ;  Eaglish  ale, 
porter,  mustard,  tea,  Cayenne  pepper, 
enrry-powder,  and  fish-sauces ;  wines^ 
liqileurs,  and  almost  every  other  arUale 
of  luxury  for  a  table.  They  likewise  seU 
ratafias  ;•— but  liqueurs  of  this  kiQd» 
whether  in  France  or  ltaJy«>  are<eih 
Iremely  deleterious.(>} 

Among  the  best  wine-merchants  are^ 
ixipdt  of  Nalhanial  Johnson^  of  Bor-* 
deaui,  2U  Roe  Louis  le  Grand;  A^ 
Jonber t,  D^pdt  of  Barton  and  Guoslier; 
^S,  Rm  Netkve  Yivnmm.^T^^  heal 
Paslry-'cooks  are,  Hiehel,  4,  RueNifura 
du  LuoMtnb&urg  ;  Tavern|er,  353  bis^ 
Rue  St.  Honor e  ;  and  Guerre,  *i(^t^ue 
de  i2t«otlt.-*The  best  Butchers  are,-^ 
Gheval,  4,  Marche  St.  Honoreu  Wfi 
LeroonU,  26,  Rue .  de  la  Chaussee 
d'AMin.  They  cut  meat  in  the  En§pr 
Lish  manner;  and  bare  constaDtisr  on 
sale  rounds  and  briskets. of  beef,  and 

(0  The Fiieacb. pound  ia  about  sqvenUefi 
Quaoes  and  9  half;  4ad  the  kilogramfff^ 
about  thirly-tive  ouoces. 

(>)  A  melancholy  prooir  of  this  occurrcdj 
not  long  since,  ,at  Pisa,  Two  ladies  were 
Ifvio^  together  In  (bat  cit^, when  one, of 
them  complaining  of  cramp  in  her  storaacli, 
the  other  gave  her  a  wine-glass  of  Ratafia, 
which  happened  to  he  in  the  house.  Shortly 
after  having  swallowed  it  rtie  died,  so  evi- 
dently ra  consequence  of  poison,  thaft  strong 
susp.eloas  fell  upoti  bcr*  frfend;  whot,  to 
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Beats*  tongues,  salted.  A  VAngiaise,-^ 
Tea-dealers  are,  the  L<Midon  Tea-Cam* 
pany,  23,  Plaee  Vendome;  and  Jahn- 
stOD,  12,'  Rue  Casiiqlione.'—fAmt  La 
RocheUe  is  Dress-maker  to  the  Queen 
and  Princesses.  Mme  Besertine,9,£otf-^ 
levard  Montmartre,  and  Mme  Franco* 
7,  RueiAmvais,  are  good  dress-makers. 
—Mine  Glemen^on^  8,  Rite  du  Port 
Mohan,  near  Rue  Louis-le -Grand,  was 
Gorsetr maker  to  the  late  Court  oC 
France,  and  is  still  employed  by  Ladies 
of  diUinctionw—Anong  the  most  cele- 
brated Tailors  are,  Schoenemann,  28^ 
Awe  de  la  Chaussee  d*Antin;  Moulin^ 
ii^  Rue  Neuve  St.  Marc;  Humann,. 
85,  Rue  J(feuve  des  Petits  Champs  ; 
and  Blondel,  ^,  Rue  Neuve  des  Petit 9 
Champs.r-Cheryy,  8,  GalerieFeydeau^ 
Passage  de$  Panoramas,  is  a  good 
Batter.— Ashley,  2,  Rue  Colbert,  Ley- 
marie,  8,' Jltia  Louvois,  and  HonUgaud* 
2  bis.  Rue  Vivienne,  are  «Qod  Men*s 
Boot  and  S^e-Makers.  Pettron,  10, 
Rue  VivUnne,  and  Melinotte,  in  tha 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  are  good  Ladies*  Shoe- 
makers:  they  charge,  whether  for  silk 
or  leather  shoes,  sit  francs  the  pair ; 
for  thin  boats,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
francs ;  ai^d  for  thick  boots,  lined  with 
fur»  twenty-four  francs.  Ladies!  boots 
and  shoes,  readv-made,  may  be  pur- 
chased cheaper,  in  other  shops;  and 
excellent  Men's  shoes  and  boots,  toge- 
tbeMvtlh  Ladies*  shoes,  called  piquees 
(and  calculated  to  resist  the  chill  of 
bffi0k-Aoors),.mf  y  likewise  be  me(  with 
ready,  made  at  Paris.(3)  . 

ShawU,  SiLks»BloBde,and  other  Lace, 
Canfhfiic,  Merinos,  and  all  kinds  of 
Linetn  !Drapei:y,  are  sold  at  the  follow- 
ing warefaausies  i-^VIIeritiere,  356, 
Rue  St.  Honore^Le  Grand  Colbert, 
2,  }Rue .  Vivieime^AiuB  deux  Nuits, 
Piacedfi  la  BoMree—Au  Petit  St, 

» 

Movc  her  injM)ceooe,rtook.  the  same  quantity 
q|  Ratafia  her&elf  that  she  tiad  administered 
to  the  deceased,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 

Prompted  by  this  circumstaooe.  Professor 
Santi,  of  Pisa,  wrote  a  heautifnl  little  Work, 
(o  show  ttiut  Batafia  has  of  late  years  been 
made  with  Italian  laurel-leaves;  the  extract 
from  which  is  a  deadly  poison. 

(^  These  Pi^uies  are  sufRdeMty  lanrge  la 
he  worn  over  shoes;  and  lined  with  calioe 
vinddiDg  or  coffon,  qiiiited  into  Mua  vtiutt 
satin.  ■  . 
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Tfunnas,  23,  Rue  du  Bae-^Dt  LitU, 
Rue  de  Grammont — La  Maisondii 
Pawore  Diable,  Rue  et  Getlerie  M<m- 
tetqnieu,  S,  prea  h  Palais-Ritffak'^Ai 
Gagelin's,  9^, Rue  Richelieu,  Silks^  Boll- 
dresses,  and  various  fancy  articles,  maf 
bepnrchased.— Desirab^de,  54,  In  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  Morliraer,  11,  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  are  good  T)entists.->Didiot, 
166,  Galerie  du  Palais  Royal,  is  an 
excellent  Jeweller.— Uarlln,  2i,  Rue 
Grange  Bateliere,  sells  good  Kouge. 
— Sourlauy  10,  Rue  dela  Paix,  i$  a 
good  watchmaker;  and  Deniers,  15, 
Rue  Vivienne,  has  a  rich  collection  of 
Time-pieces,  and  other  articles,  in 
bronze. — Vincent  Chevanier,  Quai  dee 
Lunettes,  Is  an  esteemed  Optklan<— 
Sevres  Porcelain  is  to  be  purchased  at 
18,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  first  flooi^tttis 
Depdt  is  well  worth  a  visif. 

Excellent  Professors  of  Dancing, 
Vusic,  Drawing,  and  Fencing,  may  be 
found  at  Paris.  M.  Mathieu  Coulon,  91, 
Rue  de  Ckoiseul,  Is  a  celebrated  Fen- 
cing-master :  but  in  order  to  learn  the 
name»  and  addresses  of  all  the  cele- 
brated Professors,  Strangers  shoifld 
apply  to  Messrs.  GalignaDi  and  Co.,  18, 
Rue  Vivienne. 

Druet,  27,  Rtte  I^euve  du  luxem- 
TH>urg^  is  a  Notary  Public,  who  fre- 
quently transacts  business  for  British 
subjects. — v.  de  la  Grange,  5,  Rue 
d'ftanovre.  Is  a  Chamber  Counsel. — 
Mr«  Okey,  35,  Rue  du  faubourg  St, 
VonovS,  is  a  Barristei' ;— and  Mr^ 
Sloper,  12,  Plaee  Daupkine,  is  an  Eng- 
iisb  Solicitor. 

Messrs.  Galignani  and  Co., Librarians, 
18,  Rue  Vivienne^  seH  French,  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  Spanish,  and  German 
Books^  together  with  Travelling  Mo^s 
for  every  part  of  Europe;  and  have 
Reading  Rooms,  and  a  large  and  eicel- 
lent  Circulating  Library.  They  publish 
every  morning,  Sundays  excepted,  an 
Eni^lish  Newspaper;  the  price  of  M^hich 
is,  for  one  month,  10  firancs— 28  francs 
for  three  monlhs— 52  francs  for  six 
months— and  100  francs  per  year.  Two 
francs  per  quarter  must  be  added  40 
receive  it  fi-ee  of  postage  throughout 
France.;  and  five  fravcs  lbrougii<^ut 
Italy,  Switzerland,  or  Germany.  Sftb- 
<icriptions  are  received  bye^ery  BoAk- 
scAler,  and  Director  of  the  PMt-offices, 
Ihroiighoiit  France,  Italy,  Swftzepland, 


and  Germany :  th«7  must  be  paid  In  ad- 
vance. 

Itcynolds  has  a  French,  English,  and 
American,  Circulating  Library,  at  55, 
Rue  Neuvc  St.  Augustin. 

Roberts,  Surgeon  and  Apothecary, 
resides  at  23,  Place  Vend&me,  where 
English  medicines  may  be  purchased. 
English  Patent  Medicines  are  also  sold 
at  Renard's,  19,  Rue  Vtvrcnne,  and 
prescriptions  carefully  prepared.  And 
the  only  English  Cupper  at  Paris,  Mr. 
BackTer,  resides  at  23,  Rue  Gctillon, 
near  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

Laundresses  at  Paris  charge  nearly 
the  same  price  as  in  London :  but  per- 
sons who  reside  In  the  provincial  Towns 
of  Prance  may  get  their  Linen  washed 
very  reasonably. 

The  Messageries  Royales,  or  Dili- 
gence-Office, is  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame 
de%  Victoirei,  No.  22 :  Laffllle,  Cail- 
lard,  and  Co.*s  Diligences  start  from 
Rue  5f.  ffonorS,  No.  90,  or  Rue  de 
Grenette  St.  Honore,  facing  \\\t  Pas- 
safje  Vero'Dodat.  From  these  offices 
Diligences  go  periodically  to  every 
Tovi-n  In  France  situated  on  the  great 
roads. 

The  Offices  of  the  Coche  deau  de 
Haute  Seine  are,— C^uoi  Dauphin,  lie 
St,  Louis,  No.  6,— Port  St.  Paul,  No.  8, 
— and  Rue  de  Bretonvilliers,  No.  1. 

Voiluriers,  returning  from  Paris  to 
^'itzerlaod  and  Italy,  may  generally  be 
met  with  at  the  Bdtel  de  Toulouse,  Ru€ 
Ctf  le  Caiur,  No.  6,  near  the  Pont  St. 
Michel;  and  at  the  H6le1  deMontau- 
ban,  in  the  same  street;  and  persons 
going  to  Switzerland,  or  Italy,  would  of 
course  be  able  to  make  a  better  bar- 
gain with  these  men,  than  with  aFrcncli 
Yoilurin. 

The  Yoituriers  belonging  to  DeJean 
may  l>e  heard  of  at  the  D6tel  dci  To«k- 
touse ;  and  their  prices  usually  are  as 
follows :— For  each  Inside-  Passenger 
from  London  toFGeneva,  dinner,  supper, 
and  be^9.inclusive,  twenty  .Lou4s-d*or&; 
from  London  to  Florence,  thicty-six 
Loois-d*ors;  from- Paris  to  Florence, 
iwenty-six  Louis-d*ors ;  and  from  Pari* 
to  Milan,  twenty-two  Louls-dTors.  The 
cftpense  of  breakfasts*  and  tbe  gra tal- 
lies io  Servants  at  Inns,  are  iMrid  by 
the  Passengers.  Each  Passenger  is  at*- 
lowed  a  cwt.  of  luggage. 
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«B1IKRAL  POST-0«FI€B. 


The  OfQce  where  lelters  are  Tranked, 
Is  open  from  nine  liJl  four.  Unpaid 
letters  are  received  at  the  General  Post- 
orfice  and  Eichange  till  five.  Letters 
for  foreign  countries  must,  with  some 
exceptions,  be  franked.  The  post  for 
or  from  Great  Britain  is  every  day.  The 
postage  of  a  common-sized  letter,  to  or 
from  Great  Britain,  is  forty  sous;  but  as 
the  French  Post-Offlce  regulates  its 
charges  according  to  the  weight  of  let- 
ters, those  written  on  thick  paper  are 
charged  three  francs,  and  sometimes 
even  more.  Letters  can  be  franked 
throughout  from  Paris  to  London,  and 
Otoe  vend,  for  forty  sous,  or  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  or  England ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  charge  is  only  twenty  sous  or 
ten  pence. 

The  General  Post-Office  has>  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Paris,  several 
auxiliary  boxes,  called  Bureaux  d'ar- 
rondissement,  for  the  reception  of  let- 
ters: those  which  are  franked  must  be 
put  in  before  three  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  those  which  are  not  franked,  be- 
fore half-past  three.  The  Poste  Res- 
tante  is  open  from  nine  till  six. 

Lelters  and  parcels  of  particular  con- 
sequence are  insured,  on  the  payment 
of  double  postage.  Money  likewise 
may  be  conveyed  with  safety,  per  post, 
on  the  payment  of  five  per  cent. 

Beside  the  Malls  which  set  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  General  Posl-Office 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  others 
are  usually  despatched  every  morning 
to  the  environs  of  Paris.  These  bags 
go  in  carriages ;  each  of  which  conveys 
four  passengers,  who  are  booked  at  the 
Hdtel  des  Posies.  The  towns  receiving 
two  maiU  per  day,  from  Paris,  send  the 
same  number  thitber  in  return ;  and 
the  towns  receiving  only  One  Mall  send 

but  one  in  return. 

•    .    •  • 

^BTITB  P0E8TB. 

The  Petite  Po$tB  boxes  arc  to  be 
found  in  all  the  quarters  of  Paris.  The 
postage,  per  letter,  is  three  sous  in 
Paris,  and  four  sous  in  the  environs; 

(0  The  following  lUmte  throt]^h  Melun  !« 
Fostanl.  is'  half  a  P6st  nearer  than  ihat 
tbroogh  Fontainebleau. 

1       Charenton 

1  Vi  FiUeneuve  St.  Georges 


rch.  II. 

ABd  the  letters  ar^e  talieB  out  of  the 
boxes»Ao4  distributed  every  two  hours. 

HOUTB  ^OM  PABIS  TO  GKlfBTA, 
THHOVrGB  FONTAINBBLKAU  AND  DI- 
JON. 1') 

1       YilXejuif 
1  'A  Fromenteau 
1  7a  Etsonne 
1  74  Ponthierry 
1       Chailly 
1 74  Fontainebleau 
3.     Fossard 

i       Villeneuve-la'^uidrd 
1  7a  Pont'sur-Yonne 
1  7.  Sens— A  third  horse,  for  the  six 
winter  mouths^  both  going  and 

returning., 
i  V4  Villeneuve-le-Boi 
1       Villevallier 
1       Joigny 

1  '/a  Bassou 

2  '     Aiixerre— A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning.  An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Auxerre. 

1  St.  Bris-^A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 

2  Vermenton 

2  74  Lucy-Ie-Bois—X  third  horse,  for 
the  six  winter  months,  both 
going  and  returning. 

1  Avallon 

2  Bouvray—X  third  horse,  al!  the 

year,  from  Avallon  to  Roavray ; 

and  vice  versd^  during  the  six 

winter  months. 
2     .  Mctison-neuve  —  A  third    horse 

all  the  year  firom  Maison-oeave 

to  HouVray ;  but  not  from  Rou- 

vray  to  Maison-neave. 
2       Vitteaux 
1 V4  I'd  Chaleur  —  X  third  horse  all 

the  year  from  Vitteaox  hither, 

but  not  returning. 
i  7a  Pont-de-Pany  —  A  third  horse 

all  the  year  from  this  place  to 

La  (^haieur,  but  not  returning. 
2  7a  Dijon  —  An  extra  quarter  of  a 

post  is  paid  on  quitting  Dijon. 
2        Geniii 

*  ■  . 

1  V4  Lieursaim. 
1 V;  Meiija- 
t  74  Chdtelet  : 
1   ,  Panfitim 
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i  3/4 -^w^oniw— A  third  horse,  for 
the  s\\  winler  months,  both 
going  and  retarning. 

2       Ddle 

^%Mi>nt''$ouS'Vaudfey  —  A  third 
•  horse,  throughout  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

1 'A  Jfonfrond  ^  A    third,    horse, 
'   throughout  tfie  K^r,  going,  but 

not  reluming. 
1  '/a  Ckampaynole 
1  '/a  Maisfmrfievve  {/tira^  —  A  third 

•horse  all  the  year,  both  going 

and  returning. 
t  'A  St.   Laurent  '\JytTtx)-'K   third 

horse  aH  the  year,  both  going 

and  returning  :  a  fourth  horse 

going,  hirt  not  reltirtling. 
1  'A  JIf or^y  — A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  andTCturning. 

1  »A  Xes^JlotisM*— A  third  and  foureh 

horseaM  theyear,  going,  J)ulnot 

returning. 

-X  Vi  La  Vattay 

^  GftT— This  is  the  last  French 
post.  A  third  and  fourth  horse 
all  the  year  from  Get  to  La 
Vattay;  but  not  returning. 

«      Geneve— A  third  horse  through- 
out they  ear  from.Gtjneva  toGex, 
but  not  returning. 
The   price   of  post-horses   be- ' 
tween  Geneva  aiid  Gex  is  the 
same -as  in  France.('} 

64  Vi  podta. 

The  roa4  through  Dijon  and,  Poligny 
to  Geneva  having  been  already  de- 
scribed, it  is  needless  to  add  apy  thing 
further  on  the  subject  except  this,  that 
Travellers  ought  not  to  D^tteropt  passing 
the  Jura  during  winler,  nor  very  ear>y 
in  the  spring,  lest  their  progress  should 
he  impeded  by  snow,  • 

BOtrrS  FROM  PAhl9  TO  1>T90)r,  Ttnt^tdR 
TONKBHRS. 

17  'A  Joigny  ' 

2  Einon 

i  'A  St,  Florentiii 
1  'A  Flogny 

1  Vi  Tonnerre-T-This  town  Is  furnish- 
ed with  a  good  Inn,  and  famed 

(»)  Sec,  under  Appendix,  '*  Switzeblawd,' 
bytlieflim|^,CoMilan.  i 


for.  the  excellence  of  its  Wines. 

2  Vi  Ancy-le-Pranc 

2      Aizy-sur-Armangon 

1  7a  Jtfontbard— Between  Btontbard 
and  Vllleneuve-lcs-Couvers,  a 
third  horse  all  the  year;  ditto  be- 
tween Villeneuve-les-Couvers 
and  Ghanceaux ;  and  ditto  be- 
tween Chanceaux  and  St.  Seine. 
Montbard  is  furnished  with  a 
tolerable  Inn. 
•3  'A  Vitteneuve':le9-Couver8 

±  'A  Chanceaux  —  The  source  of  the 
Seine  is  near  this  village. 

1  Va  iSt,  Seine  —  so  called  from  Seine 
(son  of  Count  de  Memont),  who 
founded  an  Abbey  on  this  spot. 

1  'A  FaWc-Sujron— Famous  for  deli- 

cious trout.  A  steep  and  stony 
ascent  from  St.  Seine,  through 
the  forest  of  the  Yal-de-Suzon ; 
and  half  a  league  to  the  right 
of  this  valley  are  ftco  Grottos, 
encompassed  by  woods  and 
rocks,  and  as  remarkable  for 
their  stalactites  as  their  pic- 
turesque situation. 

2  Dijon— a  third  horse  all  the  year 

ietween  Val-de-Suzon  and  Di- 
•    jon ;  the  road,  however,  is  less 
mountainous  than  ,  that  Trom 
Stl  Seine  to  Val-de-Suzon. 


918^/4  posts. 

ROUTE  FROH  PARIS  TO  DU<n(,  THROUGH 
TROYES:     . 

*  (This  road  being  raoreplentifully  pro- 
vided with  Inns,  thiin  that  by  way  of 
Tonnerreto  Dijon,  1« -therefore  the  pre- 
ferable Route  for  persons  who  travel  en 
voiturin,) 
1       Charenton 

i  'A  :Oroshoit-^The  Chateau  de  Gros- 
•boxs  is  embosomed  in  a  Foresjl, 
-Which  fornfs  a  Park  of  pear  two 
thousand  acres. 

1  Urtc-Comfe-Jtobcrt  — A    small 

Town  on  the  right  b^k  of  the 
river  Teres. 

2  '  C^uignes 

1      Morinant 

1  'A  iVaniyij-AsfnaH but  tifretty Town. 

t  »A  Jtfoffon-rottgrrf  (Seine  and  Marne). 

the  coUtfatMiofi  oftWitoiSl*,  firoiti  GenoTa 
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1  7,  Profins— ThU  Town,  well  situat- 

ed in  a  beautirul  valley  watered 
by  the  Voulzie  and  the  Durtein, 
possesses  a  Mineral  Spring  of 
some  repute :  and  an  old  Tower 
here,  which  once  formed  part 
of  the  Castle  of  the  Counts  of 
Champagne,  was  constructed 
by  the  Romans.  The  upper  and 
lower  Town  united  contain  near 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  good 
Inns,  Public  Baths,  a  College, 
and  Public  Library;  but  the 
climate  is  damp  and  unwhole- 
some. The  celebrated  rose 
of  Provios  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  hither  fromJudea. 

2  Nogent-sur^Seine  —  Beyond  Pro- 

vms  the.  Road  ascends  a  hill, 
which  leads  to  the  Forest  of 
Sordun;  thence  traversing  a 
marshy  plain  to  Nogent,  a  Town 
approached  by  two  Bridges 
thrown  over  two  arms  of  the 
Seine.  The  Bridge  of  a  single 
arch  merits  notice;  as  does  tke 
Tower  otihe  Parochial  Church. 
Aboat  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
.  iNogent  is  an  old  Road,  on  the 
right,  leading  to  Troves.  And 
half  a  league  farther  is  the  fa- 
mous ui&^ey  of  the  Paraclete, 
founded  by  Abelard,  and  sub- 
sequently the  abode  of  Eloisa. 
The  Road  passes  near  theJPlan- 
tations  which  belonged  to  this 
Monastery. 

inns  at  Nogent,  le  Signe  de  la 
Croix ;  le$  troisAois  de  Jiru- 
taUm, 
1       PofU-eur-Seine 

1  Va  Grar^et 

17.  Grex—A  third  horse  half  the 
year  between  Pont-5ur-Seioe 
and  Granges;  ditto  between 
Granges  and  Gr^z. 

2  'A  Troyes  —  This  very  old  City,  the 

Capital  of  Champagne,  and  sup- 
posed to  possess  about  97,0Q0 
inhabitants,  is  called.  In  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Angus- 
tobona  ;  and  by  Ptolemv,  Au- 
gustomana:  it  was  iiKewise 
called  Tricasses,  after  (he  an- 
cient name  of  the  iohabitanU; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  arose  Its 
modern  name'  of  Trojes.  Ita 
VV'alls  are  built  of  wood  painted, 


and  Mveral  of  its  houses  are 
little  better  than  sheds :  it  pos- 
sesses, however,  an  Academical 
Society,aCollege,agood  Public 
Library,  and  Public  Baths.  The 
Nave  of  the  Cathedra^  the 
Church  of  St.  Etienne;  and  the 
Chdteau,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Counts  of  Champagne,  are 
the  objects  best  worth  a  Tra- 
veller's attention.  The  Water 
here  is  scarcely  drinkable.The 
bestlnns  eire,V  Hotel  duMulei, 
and  les  Trots  Petit s  tcus. 
An  extra  half  post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Troyes. 

2  74  St.  Parre-leS'Vaudes^La Paste 
is  a  very  good  Inn. 
A  third  horse  half  the  year  be- 
tween Troyes  and  St.  Parre-les- 
Yaudes. 

i  7*  JBar  -sur-  Seine — inns,  V Hotel 
Imperial;  la  Couronne. 

2  7a  Mussy-sur-Seine^X  third  horse 
half  the  year  between. Bar-sur- 
Seine  and  Mtissy-sur-Seioe. 

^  ChAtiUon- sur -Seine —On  ap- 
proaching Ch&tiilon,  the  Road 
crosses  the  Seine  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Douix.  The 
latter  stream  issues  from  a 
Rock^like  the  Fountain  of  Vau- 

.  .  cluse.  ChAtillon  is  ornamented 
with  majestic  ruins  of  a  Castle, 
which  once  belonged  to  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  :  and»  on  a 
rising  ground,  to  the  right,  is  a 
splendid  Chateau,  erected  by 
Marshal  Marmont,  At  a  short 
distance  above  ChMHlon,  the 
Seine,  durin  g  snmmer,  becomes 
dry :  but  the  waters  of  the  Douix 
supply  this  deficiency ;  so  that, 
in  hot  weather,  it  is  the  Douix, 
and  not  the  Seine,  which  de- 
scends to  Paris.  Theli*on<fOr^ 
at  ChAtillon,is  a  very  good  Inn. 

^•7»  S$.  Murc^Th»  Road  traverses 
two  yillAges,  Nod-sur- Seine,' 
and  Aisey-le-Duc  ( the  latter  de- 
lightfully situated),  and  then 
ascends  a  steep  hill,  passing 
afterward  through  a  moun- 
tainous country,  clothed  with 
woods,  to  SL  Marc. 
A  third  horse  from  ChAtillon  to 
^t..MaroaU(heye«r. 
1      Ampilly—AMrii  hw§e-  flroon  SU 
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Marc  to  Ampiliy,  forsUMonths; 

but  not  vice  versd, 
1  V4.  Qhaneeatue^A  third  horse  from 

Ampilly  to  Chanceaux;  and  tn'ee 

vend,  for  six  months. 
i  V>  St.  Seine 
X  V4,  Val'de'-Suzon 
Si      0ijon 


37  3A<  posts. 


roittbfrom  pab19  to  pontarlier.  a2fd 
jougnb;  onthbwat  to  lavsannb 
awd  genet a.(») 

S9  7>  DijoD,  through  Auxerre. 
2      Genlis 

2       mie 

a  Va  iKfont-<ou<-F(|t«<lrey 

2      Miouekard 

1  £la{m9 

2  V*  JLevier  , 

2  Va  JPontarlter-^Fronlier  or  France, 
2 'A  Jofcjgrne^  Frontier  of  Switzer- 
land, ., 


58  'A  posts. 


mOUTB  FROM     LYONS    TO    GB!fBVA»   BT 
CEBDOlf  AND  ST.  GRRMAIN-DE-JOUX. 

i^MHiribel] 
i%  Moni'Luel 
i  %  Meximieuas 
i  V.  St.  Denis     . 
1      Si.  Jeanrle-Vieux 
1  'UiCerdon 

.1  'A  S^*  JMTarttVd^Fre^rM* 
1      Nantua 

1  7s  S^«  6?ei*mam-tf«-Jotu? 
1      Chdtillon 
i*/»Aoanekif 
i  V«  <Ml9nge 

i'AGeo^re 


20  '/4  posU. 


{*)  P«sta1ozii*s  cel«l»rat«d  School  it  at 
Tf«rdon;  and  foar  mAes  fh>m  Berne,  at 
BoTwYt,  U  the  Felftobere^  ScIndoI. 

(»)  The:fiilloiwii«^  Road,  from  Saulieu  (0 
ChAlMi»-«ir-8i5«!4iiMter  thantiuit  whieh 
psMft  tiurnvh  AHan,  and  bearer  by  one 
post  and  three  quarters  :— 

1  V»  From  Saulieu  to  Mmpw 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS,   THROUGH  LYONS, 
TO  CHAMBBBY. 

29V4 'Rot«t>rav— See  the  Route  from 
Paris  to  Geneva  through  Dijon. 

1      RiHihe'en-BrenH 

i  %  Saulieu,  InnJaPoste,  and  good. 
A  third  horse  for  the  six  winter 
months,  bothgoing  and  return- 
ing.    .        ' 

1  V4  Pterre-i^cnffl— A.third  horse  all 
the  year,  both  goingand  return- 
ing. 

1  7*  Chiuey^A  third  horse  all  the 

year  from  Chissey  lo  Pierre- 
Ecrite;  but  not  returning. 

2  A  Autun— 'This  Town,  onee  the  Ca- 

pital of  the  ^dul,  was  originally 
called  Bibracte.  .The  Mdul,  a 
powerful  Celtic  Tribe,  whose 
territory  extended  from  the 
Ufer  to  the  Arar  (now  the 
Loire  and  the  Sa<y»e)»  materially 
assisted  Caesar  in  his  conquest 
of  Gaul;  and  were  rewarded  by 
that  general  with  the  title  of 
,  allies  ofthe  Roman  people;  and 
subsequently  admitted  into  the 
Roman  Senate.  Taflatter  Augus- 
tus, they  changed  the  ancient 
•  name  of  tbeirCapilal  to  Augus- 
,  .  iodunum.  Vestiges  of  its  ori-^ 
ginal  Wails,  two  triumphal 
Arches,  well  preserved,  and 
now  called  Porte  d*Arroux  and 

.  Porte  Sty  Andre,  remains  of 
Temples,  and  Ruins  ofanAm- 

.  philheatre,  may  still  be  sees  at 
Autun^  which  contains  about 
9000  inhabitants.  Here  are 
several  Inns ;  but  the  Hdtel  de 
la  Poste  is  that  most  frequent- 
ed.(») 

2  St. Emilanr^k  third  horse  all  the 
year  from  Autun  to  SI.Emilan; 
and  vice  versd,  for  the  six  win- 
ter  months.    A  higb  and  steep 

.  -  ■      Hill.    Country  beautiful. 

1  V4  St,  Leger^x  third  horse  all  Ibe 

i^/i  Arnajf-ie'Dttc 

1  74  LaRochepoi 

1  V4  Chagtt^f  , 

2  Ch&loo6-sur>Sada« 

9  3/4  posts. 
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year  from  St.  Leger  to  St.  Emi- 
lan ;  but  not  returning. 
1       Bourgneuf—A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1  7a  CbAlons-sur-Sadnc  —  called,  by 

Caesar,  Cahillontim,  This  City, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Central  Caixal  ^irhich  unites  the 
Sadne  and  the  Loire,  contains 
lii,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
considerably  embellished  by 
Napoleon :  its  Quay  is  hand- 
some; and  hs  trois  Faisans 
is  a  very  good  hotel.  The 
H&tel  du  Pare,  and  I'Hdtel  de 
V Europe,  are  likewise  good 
Inns.  A  Cocfie  d*eau  goes  daily 
from-Cb-Alons  for  Lyons;  and 
Steamers  have  lately  been  esta- 
blished to  run  daily  from  Cha- 
lons to  Lyons,  and  vice  versd. 
The  Hirondelle,  which  belongs 
to  Lyons,  is  the  best  of  these 
boats,  and  a  very  quick-going 
vesseL  None  of  them  convey 
carriages.  The  fare  for  each 
chief-cabin  passenger  is  five 
francf. 

2  Senecey  ' 

i  y.  Tournus-^A  third  horse  both 
^oingand  returning^,  for  the  six 
winter  months.  Inn,  le  Sat^ 
vage,  and  tolerable. 

S       St,  Albin 

t  Hftcon—ThisCity,  called  Jftfartwo 
by  thejBdui,  to  whom  it  origin- 
ally belonged,  contains  11,000 
inhabitants;  and  a  beautiful 
Quay,  from  which  the  Alps  are 
discoverable.  The  Bridge  here, 
thrown  over  the  Sat)nc,  is  at- 
tributed to  Caesar;  and  the 
ruins  oTa  Triumphal  Arch,  and 
a  Temple  of  Janus,  likewise 
found  here,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Roman  edifices.  The 
wine  of  Mftcon  Is  particularly 
celebrated;  and  the  Hdtel  de 
VEurope  is  an  excellent  Inn. 

2  Jfatxon  Blanehe — lim,  VHStel 
deBourgogne,  and  remarkably 
clean  and  comfortable.  ' 

1  V;  St,  George-de-Reneins  '• 

1  Vi  St,  George-d'Anse 

1  Va  Limonest—A   third  and  fourth 
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horse  all  the  year  going,  but 
not  returning. 

Lyon— A  third  and  fourth  horse 
all  the  year,  from  Lyons  to  Li- 
monesl ;  but  not  from  Limonest 
to  Lyons.— This  City  is  situated 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Lugdunum,  founded  by  Lucius 
Munacius  Plancus,  forty-two 
years  before  the  Christian  era, 
on  a  Hill  rising  above  the  mo- 
dern Town,  which  contains 
more  than  160,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  in  point  Jof  wealth 
the  second  city  in  France.— It 
stands'  on  a  narrow  piece  of 
ground,  between  the  Rhdne 
(anciently  called  Bhodanus), 
and  the  Sadne;  is  encircled  by 
a  rich  and  beautiful  country, 
and  owes  one  of  its  Bridges, 
with  several  other  embellish- 
tnents,  to  Napoleon.  TheQuays 
oT  the  Sa6ne  and  Kh6ne  are 
magnificent,  especially  the  lat- 
ter; and  in  the  capacious  and 
handsome  Place  de  Bellecomris 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  bronze,  erected  to  sup- 
ply that,  by  Desjardins,  which 
was  destroyed  during  the  great 
Ttevolulion.  the  Hdlel  de  Villa 
is  a  noble  structure ;  and  the 
Hdtel  Dieu  is  one  of  the  best 
Hospitals  in  Europe;  where  an 
Order  of  Nuns,  one  hundred 
iind  fifty  in  number,  perform 
the  duties  of  Nuvses ;  watch 
over  the'  sick,  administer  tba 
medicines,  and  prepare  tbe 
diet.(')  The  Public  Library, 
(a  splendid  Apartment)  contains 
above  a  hundred  thousand  vo- 
lumes, eight  hundred  of  whldi 
are  valuable  manuscripts ;  and 
among  the  objects  best^  warib 
notice  in  the  Public  Museum, 
are  the  following:  Celebrated 
Drawings  by  Poussin,  tbe  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  Seven  Sa- 

:  ^ramentSr— sevcpal  Paintings; 
. .  namely,  the  Last  Supper,  bf 
PbiMpf)e  de'  Cbaiiipag|]e4  an 
Allegory^  br  ftubensi;  a  fine 
Teoiera:;  a  Wild  lleanBunt,  bf 
Sneyders;  a«d   tbe  Remrroe^ 


(<)  See  Bell's  Obtervaiiom  upon  M9*' 
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tioa^  by  Le  Brim,  Aipong  the 
Antiquities  are  :~A  taurobollc 
triangular  Altar,  found  on  tbe 
site  of  the  ancient  City,  and 
displaying  on  one  side  a  Bull's 
Head,  decorated  with  fillets; 
on  another  the  head  of  a  Ram ; 
andf,  on  (he  third,  the  Crooked 
Sword  used  in  Sacrifices.  This 
Altar  bears  an  Inscription,  sig- 
nifying, th^t  at  midnight,  on 
the  ^ftb  of  the  ides  of  Decem- 
ber, a  Bull  was  offered,  as  an 
expiatory  Sacrifice,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Colony,  for  the 
health  of  Antoninus  Pius  — a 
bronze  Fragment  of  a  Horse*s 
Le^,  peculiarly  fine  workman- 
ship, and  found  in  the  Bed  of 
the  Sa4)ne,  where  the  rest  of 
the  Statue  was  discovered,  but 
could  not  be  raised— a  Mosaic 
Pavement,  representing  Gym- 
nastic Eiercises,  and  another. 
representingChariot-races;  the 
latter  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
because  it  exhibits  Slaves  wa- 
teripg  the  Wheels  of  tbe  Cfirs, 
near  the  Mela— the  Table  on 
which  is  engraved  the  Speech 
made  by  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
in  favour  of  Lyons— Sacrificial 
Vases,  etc.,  that  appear  to  have 
belonged  16  a  Temple  of  Isis — 
Ancient  Lamps  — Lares  —  and 
ancient  armour :  all  found  on 
thesite  of  i^ti.9dunum.(')  There 
are  four  Theatres  at  Lyons,  and 
several  Inns:  V Hotel  des  Am- 
ba8S€uieurs — VHdtel  de  Pro- 
venee^l'Bdtelde  V Europe^ 

(0  This  it  a  cheap  place  §&r  permaneht 
residence:  but  persons  who  wish  to  live'  ecO- 
noiiiieally,  either  here  or  in  any  other  pro- 
vincial town  of  France,  should  lodge  and 
hoard  in  a  private  bouse  with  a  respectable 
French  Family.  Board  and  lodging  for  one 
peraoo  seldom  costs  more  than  thirty  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.  Uouse  rent  in  these 
towns  IS  cheap;  as  a  comfortable  Camily  re- 
•idenoe  may  sometimes  be  procnred  fS^r 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per  aqnum.— 
Mnttoo  and  beef  are  cheap:  the  former  be- 
ing, on  an  average,  from  three  to  five  pence 
Bnt^Kah  the  pomid ;  the  latter  somewhat  less. 
Br^  is  cheap.  Fowls  and'dneka  are  about 
twosbilUngs,  English,  the  couple;  and  tur- 
keys from  two  to  three  shillrngs  each :  game,  t 
also,  ia  cheap  and  pIcntifM.  > 


VHdtel  du  iVorii— and  VHdUl 
du  Pare— The  last  is  the  best ; 
tbe  others  are  not  good.  A 
Diligence  goes  daily,  in  four 
days  and  a  half  during  summer, 
and  in  four  days  during  winter, 
from  this  City  to  Turin.  A  Di- 
ligence goes  daily  toMarseilles; 
and  a  Coche  d'eau  three  times 
a-week  to  Avignon. 
The  road  from  Rouvray  to  Lyons 
is,  generally  speaking,  tole- 
rable. An  extra  haU-posl  is 
paid  on  entejihg,  and  a  post  on 
quilling  Lyons. 

1  74  Bron  -r  A  third  horse  all  the 
year  going,  but  not  returning. 

1  St.  Laurent  des  Mures, —  Inn, 
Hotel  des  quatre  Fontaines^ 
and  very  clean^ 

1  7a  la  Verpilliere  —  This  village 
contains  a  tolerable  Inn. 

1  73  Bourgoin— Inn,  le  Palais-Royah 
A  fine  road  from  Dron  hither. 

2.  La  Tour-durPin—  This  Town  is 
sealed  on  the  Bourbre.  Inn, 
VHdtel  de  Cholat,  and  tolera- 
bly comfortable. 

1  Gaz  —  Immediately  beyond  La 
Tour-du-Pin,  on  the  right,  lies 
the  route  lo  Grenoble. 

1.74  Pont'de-Beauvoisin  —  Frontier 
ofFrance.l')  At  Guingette,  be- 
tween Gaz  and  Pont-de-Beau- 
voisin,  the  Rhdne,  the  moun- 
tains of  Bugey,  La  Chartreuse, 
and  Savoy,  are  all  discoverable. 
Pont-de-Beauvoisin  is  situated 
on  the  Guidres,  a  torrent  which 
divides  France  from  Savoy. 
Tiesi  Inn,  la  Poste. 

(»)  Here  Travellers  have  to  encounter  a 
French  Frontier  Custom-house  on  one 
side  of  tbe  Bridge,  and  a  Savoyard-  Fron- 
tier Castom-^kousc  on  tbe  other-^  At  the 
latter,  however,  a  cnoaU  j^  secores  bag- 
gage from  examination;  and,  at  the  for- 
mer, persons  who  travel  in  tbetrowo  car- 
riage are  treated  with  great  civility,  and 
have  very  little  trouble.  The  above-named 
inn  (under  tbe  same  roof  with  tbe  French 
Castom-house)  is  a  dangerous  sleeping- 
place,  several  of  the  bed-rooms  being  so 
situated  that  the  beds  they  contain  are  damp. 
There  are  two  smaller  Inns,  the  ffdtel  ^e 
SavoU,  and  the  Bdtd  de  Tiltf/ld;  and  at 
Ecbelles  (two  posts  from  Pont-de-Beauyoisin 
on  the  Chambery  side)  the  Post-Uouse  af 
fords  very  good  accommodations. 
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iehelles—A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  reluming. 
The  Gui6res,  a  torrent  over 
which  a  fine  Bridge  has  been 
thrown,  forms  the  Boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy ; 
and  about  six  miles  from  this 
Bridge  is  the  once  terri6c  Pas- 
sage of  La  Chaille :  but  the  pre- 
sent road  beln^  bordered  with 
a  strong  dwarf  wall,  every  ap- 
pearance of  daneer  has  va- 
nished :  nevertheless,  as  the 
road  is  narrow,  and  occasion- 
ally encumbered  with  frag- 
ments of  fallen  rocks,  a  person 
ahead,  to  give  warning  of  ap- 
proaching carriages.  Is  desir- 
able. The  Mountains  which 
tower  over  the  Passage  of  La 
Chaille,  form  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Jura  Chain. 
Echellesis  seated  on  the  Gui^res, 
whose  waters  are  here  seen  is- 
suing Impetuously  from  the 
mountains  of  La  Chartreuse  : 
and  about  five  hundred  paces 
beyond  Echeltes  coTnmences 
the  celebrated  Chemin  de  la 
GrottCj  made  by  Charles  Em- 
manuel, second  Duke  of  Savov : 
and  so  much  improved  by  toe 
Emperor  Napoleon,  as  to  beat 
this  moment  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  magnificent  roads  in 
Europe.  The  Grotto  from 
which  this  road  derives  its 
name  is  of  ^  considerable 
length,  lofty,  wide,  and  lighted 
by  three  lamps  during  the 
night. 

I'A  ^.ThibaMU-d&^Joua-^AlhiTil 
and  fourth  horse  all  the  year^ 
both  going  and  retorniTig, 
Between  the Chemifi de  laGrotte 
and  St.  Vhibault-de-^oux  the 
road  tr;averses  a  lofty  moun^ 
tain ;  and  about  three  miles 
from  Chambery,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  road,  is  a  fine 
Cascade,  formed  by  a  stream  of 
limpid  water,  which  falls  per- 
pendicularly from  the  height 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

i'jA  Chambery^A    third   horse   ai4 


[Cb.  11. 

the  year,  both  g6!tig  and  re- 
turning.!') 


74  V4  posts. 

Chambery,  the  Capital  of  Savoy,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  >a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  rivulets  Albano  and 
Leisse;  and  contains  about  flfleen  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  Rvyal  Palace 
is  an  old  Castle,  not  worth  nol;ice ;  but 
the  Church  opposite  to  it  contains  good 
painted  glass.  The  Promenade  is 
pretty ;  and  the  New  Theatre  spacious 
and  handsome.  Th6  heights  which 
surround  thi^  little  Metropolis  are  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  pasturages,  and 
woods.  The  best  Hotel,  le  petit  Paris, 
is  very  comfortable ;  and  la  Poste  is  a 
good  Inn. 

ROUTE       FROM       PARIS       TO       LYOlfS, 
THROUGH   NEYERS  AND  MOULINS. 

7  74  Fontainehleau—^ee  the  Route 
from  Paris  to  Geneva,  through 
Dijon. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is 
paid  on  quilting  Fontainebleau 
every  way,  the  Moret  road  Ex- 
cepted. 
2       jyetwottr*  —  This  little  Town  is 
well  placed,  welt  built,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Loing,  and 
the  Canal  of  Briare.    The  New 
Bridge  is  handsome,  and  the 
Inns  are  tolerably  good. 
La  Croisiere 
Fontenay   ' 
Hontargii . 
ha  Commodite 
Nogewt-^ur-  VemUMion 
Bwaiire 

BHare-^This  town  has  .given  iU 
n«tii<e  to  tfae<:anal  wbieb  forms 
a  eommunicatiotf  between  the 
rivers  Seine  and  Loire :  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  seen,  covered 
with  vessels, from  the  billabove 
Briare, 
2        ifeuvy-sur-toire 
i  V\  CQsne 
i  Vi  P^uiUy  I 

1  Vft  La  CAart^— pteasaiiUy  sUuaded 
on  the  Loire. 
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(')  See,  In  the  Appendix,  under  "  Italy,"  the  c^otintjtioa  of  this  Routet  from  Gbambery, 
by  the  Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin. 
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i  Va  jPotiflrtt#»— Here  afe  Mineral  Wa- 
ters. . 

1  »/a.  Ncverfl— This  eity,  ancicjnlly  Ni- 
vernum,  is  seated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Ibe  Ni^vre  and  the 
Loire,  over  the  latter  of  which 
Rivers  there  is  a  fine  Bridge. 
The  Palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Nevers  is  considered  as  a  good 
specimen  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  Choir  of  the  Cathe- 
dral merits  notice.— Principal 
Inns,  V Hotel  de  France,  I'Bd- 
tel  du  Lion  d'Or^  etc« 

1  7,  Magny 

1  'A  51,  Pterre-le-Houtieif 

1  Vi  St.  Imhert 

1  7a  Villeneuve-sur-AUier 

1  7»  Mouiins  --  This  Town,  situated 

on  the  Aliier,  .iserobellished 
by  a  magDiQcent  Bridge ;  and 
contains  the  MauMleum  of 
Montmorency^  who  was  be- 
headed under  Louis  XIII.  It 
stands  in  the  College  f^yaL— 
Best  Inns,  VAUier  ;  I'Ecu  ;  le 
Lkind'Qr.  in  the  eoyirons  of 
Bressol,  a  village  near  Mouiins, 
there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
iily  of  petrified  w«Qd.  . 

2  Beseay. 

9      Varennes  -*  About    noon,   the 
fn<MBiiains,    cfliWed    Puy -de- 
D^me  and  Mont  d'Or,  are  dis- 
coverable from  this  Town. 
1  7>  5r.  ^ntnct -rt  If  he  Inn  here  is  a 

goodane. 
i  74  La  PuHsse  .    ■  ' 

i'/,  Lkroiturier  ^ 

i-  .    St*  Mwrtin-^A  very  high  situa- 
tion.   Tlie  road  Aear.  tttis  Town 
>   ekhthils  fine  lajadscapes. 
1       La  Paeaudiere 
1  7s  St.  Germain rEepinasse 
i  7a  JtdOfmerH^  Hence  to  Lyons    the 
road  is  very  hilly^    AiKoanne 
the  Loire  Incomes  navigable. 

(oi^m  T^  Pa1is«e  tdSI.G^and  a  third 
horse  an  the  yewr  golrtg,  but nol'reluraing. 
—Prom  1^  Palisse  to  Droiuirier  a  third  horse 
adl  the  year  ^n^,  but  not  returning.— 
From  Droiturkr'ta  St.  Martin  a  third  horse 
all  the  year,  both  gDing.  and  re^urning^— 
Frooi  Piicaodi^n*  to  SL  'Martio'a  third  horse 
all  the  year  going,  but  not  rcturuing.— From 
f>aeaiidi£ne  to  St.  Germ^  « 1  bird  horse  all 
the  year,  both  goiog  and  returning.— From 
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—Best  Inns.  VHdtel  de  Flan- 
dre»,  and  VHdtel  duRenard. 

a      St,  Symphorien-de-Lay 

1  %  Pain-Bouchain 

1  7.  Tarare— Peasants  usually  keep 
axen  at  the  foot  of  the  mouo- 
laiB  of  Tarare,  to  aid  carriages 
in  ascending.  The  Alps  are 
discoverable  between  Tarai>e 
and  Lyons, 

1  7a  Amas 
.2     .Salvigny 

IV;  LyonC 

59  7,  posts.  . 


ROnTB  FROM  LTOHS,  THROVdH  AVI6K05 
AHm  AIX,  TO  NICE. 

i       St.  Fons 

i  St,  Symphorien-d'Oxon  —  A 
•third  and  fourth  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returo- 
ing- 

I  7.  Vienne  —  A  thiW  and  fourth 
horse  all  the  year,  both  going 
and  returning.  An  eitra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  entering 
'  and  on  quitting  Vienne*  This 
i  €i(y,>.once  the  Capital  of  the 
. . '  Allobroges,  and  made  a  Roman 
Colony  liy  Tiberias,  contains 
several  Antiquities  :  iTmong 
which  arc :  A  square  Building, 
surrounded  with  flutedColumns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  about 
thirty  feet  high,  capitals  and 
■Jsases  inclusive,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Tem|)Ie  dedi- 
cated to-  Augustus  — ft  Tri- 
umphal Arch,  raised  in  hono\ir 
of  Ihat  Emperorwconsiderable 
remains  of  an  Amphitheatre— 
anda  quadrangular  Pyramid, 
reputed  t«i  have  been  aCenotaph 
^  erected  by  the  Romans.  H 


» . 
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Roanne  ip  St.Symphorien  a  third  horse  all 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning.-From 
St.  Symphorien  to'  Piiin-Bouchain  a  third 
horse  an  the  yearigoiiic,  but  not  returning. 
^rFrom  Tarare  to  P;anKBoucbaln  a  third 
iioitc  all  the  year  goings  hot  not  reluming. 
—From  Aroas  {q  Saiviguy  a  third  horse  ail 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning. 

(•)  IV9fitia»PiMrtQ,  aft^havjog  been  de- 
prived of  the  Office  of  ProciirtUrof  Judra, 
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Th6  Wine  called  Cdte  rotie  is 
made  near  Vienne. 

3  Auherive^A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1  Peag$  d«  Boussillon-'A  third 
horse  for  thesix  winter  months, 
both  going  and  returning. 

1  v»  St,  Mambert 

1  'A  St.  Vallier—  This  Town,  sealed 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Galaure 
and   the   Rh6ne,    contains  a 
good  Inn. 
IV4  Tarn— celebrated  for  red  and 
white  wine,  called  Hermitage. 

2  7.  Valence  — A  third  horse  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 
Valence,  called  VeiUntm  by  the 
Romans,  contains  a  University, 
and  an  Edifice,  now  made  into 
a  Church,  which  is  supposed  to 
hate  been  originally  built  by 
the  Romans.     Pius  VI.   died 
here.  Rest  Inns,  fa  Fo$U,  and 
VHdtel  Martin, 
1 7»  La  PaUia$se 
i  %  Lorioi 
1  Va  Derbiirei 

1  7*  MonUHmart  -«Tbe  Post-houee 
here  is  one  of  :j|h«  best  provin- 
cial inns  on  the  Continent, 
a      Doru^re-— A  third  borse  all  the 
'    year,-  both  going  and  return- 
ing.    This   Town  contains  a 
good  Inn;   and  the  wines  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  excel- 
lent. .  . 
8      La    Palud  •—  A     third    horse 
throu{Hiout  the  year»  from  La 
Palud  to  Donz^re. 
i  7ft  Jtf  Of  nai— A  third  horse  through- 
out the  year,  both  going  and 
returning.  . 
1 7«  Oraiftjj^ti—reraarkable  for  a  very 
,  ancient  edifice  almost  entire, 

and  improperly  called  VAre  de 
Marius^  because  triumphal 
arches  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  common  use  before  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
It  stands  near  the  h&gli  road ; 
and  is  a  liind  of  Tower^  slaty 
feet  high,  resting  upon  three 
Arches.     That  in  the  centre. 


being*  more   Ic^y    than   the 
others,  serves  as  a  passage  for 
carriages;  and  between  this 
and  the  lateral  arches,  are  fluted 
Corinthian  Columnsyeitremely 
injured  by  time<    The  Bassi- 
riiievi  still  remaining  on  the 
Edifice  represent  combats,  mi- 
litary and  naval  trophies,  and 
'    sacrificial  instruments. 
2      SorgxAes—A  third  horse  through- 
out the  year^  both  going  and 
returning. 
17a  Avignon-*- This  City,  seated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rh^ne,  and 
built  in  the  Italian  Btyle,  was 
anciently   called-  Avenio;    it 
contains  23,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  considerable  number  of 
handsome  edifices;  the  most 
strilcing  of  which  is  the  Cathe- 
dral,    In  the  Churck  of  the 
Cordeliers,     now     d«stroyed, 
were  the  Mausoleum  of  the 
gallant  Crillon,  and  the  Tomb 
of  Laura.    The  spot  which  the 
.  latter  occupied  is  dtstinguish- 
*ed  by  «  cypress,  surrounded 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Church, 
and  enclosed  in  grounds  be- 
longing to  a  gardeoep.  ^raneis 
.     L  ordered  ttfe  tomb  of  Laura 
to  be  apened,  and  fowid  there 
'  a  few  small  bones,  and  a  leaden 
bax  containing  ill-written  Ita- 
!•    '       lian   poetry.     The  Hi6iel   de 
I'Europe,  at  Avignon,  is  a  good 
Inn ;   and  the  S4UI  de  1^- 
trarque   et   Lanre,    between 
'  Avignon  and  Vaoclns^  is  cele- 
itbrated    by  Travellers  for  its 
dinners,  eonsisUng  of  excellent 
trout  and  other  fish. 
Tbie   fountain    of    Vauclose    Is 
within  a  few  miles  of  Avignon. 
2 'A   St,  ^ndfol— Retween  this  place 
and  Avignen   a  fine  wooden 
Bridge  has  been  lately  thrown 
over  the  Durance,  aneiently 
JDfttdntia;  a  rapid  river,  which 
Travellers  were  fomerly  com- 
pellted  to  cross  in  a  ferry,  senM- 
times  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
i  74'  Orjjfon*— The  Inn  here  is  good. 
2      Pimt  Itoyol— The  coantry  from 


<«n  account  of  his  malpnictloes,  and  banithetf  toVlettne,  or  its  vkHnity,  died 
IM  own  hand. 


by 
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St.  Andiol  hither,  is,  generally 
spealiing,  flat  and  aninterest- 
ing. 

2       St,  Canat 

2  Aix— A  third  horse,  throughout 
the  yeair,  both  going  and  re- 
turning.    The  two  last  stages 

are  hilly. 

Aix,  anciently  called  AgwB  Sex- 
Ua,  and  the  Capital  of  Prorence, 
stands  in  a  spacious  plain,  wa- 
tered by  the  Arc,  is  handsomely 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
contains  23,700  inhabitants. 
The  Mineral  Waters,  and  Hot 
Baths  here,  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated. The  Cathedral  menis 
notice ,  as  -that  part  called  La 
Rotonde,  is  adorned  with  Co- 
lumns which  once  belonged  to 
a  Temple  of  Vesta :  the  Doors  of 
this  Church  are  finely  carved; 
and  the  College  Chapel  is  em- 
bellished with  an  Annunciation, 
and  a  Visitation,  by  Puget. 

Aix  is  a  cheap  town  for  perma- 
nent residence  :  its  best  Inns 
are  I'Hdtel  du  Cours,  V Hotel 
de$  Princes,  and  la  Mule 
Blanche, 

An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Aix. 

1  Va  Chateauneuf-le-Rouge 
1 3/4  La  Grande  Pugere 

2  <A  Tourvee^A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
Between  La  Grand  Pugere  and 
Tourves  there  is  a  steep  Hill; 
and  the  whole  road  from  Aix  to 
the  last-named  Post  is  at  times 
rough  and  rotten. 

1  'A  Brignolles—ThU  Town  is  plea- 
santly situated  between  the  ri- 
vers Carancin  and  Issole.  A 
third  horse,  during  the  six  win- 
ter months^  both  to  go  and  re- 
turn. 

i  Vi  FlassanS'-A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  Luc— A  third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning.  The 
road  from  Brignolles  hither  is 
good.  The  country  abounds  with 
olives,  vineyards,  and  corn. 

1  Vi  Vidauhan 


1  V4  'Muy—A  third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning. 

2  Frejus-^A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 

Frejiis,  called  by  the  Romans 
Forum  Julii,  still  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  its  ancient  splendour; 
namely,  one  Arch  of  the  Port 
made  by  Caesar,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  Aqueduct,  etc.;  but  what 
must  always  render  this  town 
memorable  is,  that  Napoleon 
landed  here  on  his  return  from 
Egypt;  embarked  here,  when 
banished  to  Elba  ;  and  landed 
again,  not  far  hence,  after  quit- 

'  ting  that  Island. 

The  country  round  Frejus  is  mag- 
nificently wooded. 

2  VE$terel—A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 
The  Mountains  from  which  the 
last-mentioned  post  derives  its 
name  may  almost  vie  in  height 
with  the  Alps;  and  are  richly 
clothed  with  myrtles, arbuti,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  flowering 
shrubs.  These  mountains  dis- 
play beautiful  scenery, 

3  Cannes— A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
This  is  the  precise  spot  where 
Napoleon  landed  in  4815. 
Antihes—A  third  horse  all  thd 
year,  bo-th  going  and  returning 

2  Antlbes,  anciently  called  Anti- 

polie,  and  celebrated  for  the 
elegance  of  its  Port,  which  is 
adorned  with  circular  Arcades, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  an- 
cient port  of  Ostia,  likewise  con- 
tains ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre, 

3  Nice— A  third  horse  alltheyear.(') 


65  74  posts. 

The  country  between  Antlbes  and 
Nice  is  an  extensive  plain  near  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  embeljisbed  with 
hedges  of  pomegranates,  myrtles,  and 
aloes;  and  watered  by  the  Var,  which 
divides  France  from  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  Travellers  going 
to  Nice  were  formerly  obliged  to  ford 
the  Var,  an  operation  which  was  al- 


,  (0  See,  in  the  Appendix  under  *' Italy,"  the  continuation  of  this  Route  from  Nice  to 
Genoa. 
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>vays  unpleasant,  and  oRen  dangerous ; 
'but  a  loivg  wooden  bridge  is  now  thrown 
over  that  torrent. 

-ROUTE  FBOM    LT0K8    TO   AVIGNON,  BY 

WATER.  {') 

Families  who  wish  to  descend  the 
Rh6ne,  Trom  Lyons  to  Avignon,  may 
cither  lake  the  Steam-Boat  or  the  Coche- 
d'eauio  themselves  for  ten  Louis>d'ors, 
or  perhaps  less,  the  eipense  of  putting 
a  carriage  on  board,  and  disembarking 
it  at  Avignon,  inclusive;  or  they  may, 
for  the  same  price,  hire  a  private  boat. 
Families  who  quit  Lyons  about  noon, 
arrive  before  sii  in  the  evening  at  Con- 
drieux;  where  it  is  usual  to  sleep.  The 
views  on  each  side  of  the  river,  between 
Lyons  and  Condrieux,  are  lovely.  The 
next  day's  voyage  is  to  Fa{«nce^  between 
which  Town  and  Condrieux  the  views 
are  enchanting.  A  magnificent  chain  of 
lofty  rocks,  clothed  with  vineyards,  and 
crowned  with  ruins  of  ancient  castles, 
form  the  great  feature  of  every  landscape; 
while,  here  and  there,  a  small  village, 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  sometimes  a 
large  town  in  a  valley  between  the  hills, 
adds  to  the  richness  of  the  scenery.  De- 
serted Ch&teaux  and  ronvents,pIaced  on 
the  pinnacles  of  craggy  rocks,  present 
themselves  at  every  turn  of  the  river ;  and 
these  rocks  frequently  appear  in  such 
wildand extraordinary  shapes,  that  they 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  castles  with 
giants  striding  on  their  battlements. 
This  scenery  is  rendered  doubly  beauti- 
ful by  the  immense  breadth,  peculiar 
clearness,  and  great  rapidity  of  the 
RhOne.  Valence  (where  the  Post-house, 
a  tolerably  good  Inn,  is  the  usual  sleep- 
ing-place on  the  second  night)  com- 
mands a  distant  view  of  the  Alps,  and 
stands  directly  opposite  to  a  picturesque 
rock,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  castle. 
The  third  day*s  voyage  displays  views  of 
the  Alps;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  Tra- 
vellers reach  the  Pont  St,  Esprit ;  pass- 
ing under  the  middle  arch,  without  ex- 
periencing,' in  consequence,  any  disa- 
greeable sensation,  provided  their  boat- 
men be  skilful.  This  celebrated  Bridge, 
three  thousand  feet  in  length,  is  built 

(>)  The  Road  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  and 
Marseilles  being  frequently  in  bad  condition, 
it  is  advisable  for  Travelleri  to  go  down  the 
Hhdiie,  if  possible. 


with  consummate  skill  and  beautiful 
simplicity;  and  owes  its  existence  to 
Monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Saturnin,  who 
devoted  a  large  sum  of  money,  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the 
laudable  purpose  of  constructing  this 
Bridge,  which  was  commenced  in  1265, 
finished  in  1309,  and  named  Pont  St. 
£$prit  by  its  founders. 

The  Inn  at  St.  Esprit  (the  usual  sleep- 
ing-place on  the  third  night)  is  good; 
and  the  voyage  hence  to  Avignonxs  ac- 
complished in  four  hours  the  next  morn- 
ing. There  are  two  Castles,  opposite  to 
each  other,  not  far  from  the  Pont  St.  Es- 
prit, which  form  a  picturesque  view:  but 
near  Avignon,  the  country  is  flat,  and 
the  prospects  are  uninteresting. 

ROUTE  FROn   ATIGNON  TO  NISHES  AND 
MONTPELLIER. 

1  V,  io  Begude  de  Saze—A  third  horse 

all  the  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 

2  La  Foux— A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing.(») 

1  'A  St,  Gervasy—A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  7j  iVi«me«— This  City,  anciently  call- 
ed Nemausus^  and  said  to  con- 
tain about  40,000  inhabitants,  is 
ornamented  with  handsome  mo- 
dern buildings;  but  more  particu* 
torly  wojrth  seeing  on  account  of 
ittiAnttquttiejs,one  of  which,  call- 
ed La  Mai$on  Qtuirrees  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Corinthian 
Temple^  erected  by  Grecian  ar- 
tists, and  dedicated  by  the  people 
of  Nismes,  about  the  year  of 
RODfie  754,  to  Caius  and  Lucius, 
Sons  of  Agrippa.  This  splendid 
specimen  of  ancient  architec- 
ture 15  in  high  preservation.  It 
has  a  spacious  Portico,  support- 
ed in  front  by  six  fluted  Corin- 
thian Columns;  and  three  on 
each  side,  reckoning  those  in  the 
angles  twice.  Several  Steps  lead 
to  this  Portico,  which  is  the  only 
'  entrance  to  the  Interior  boild- 
ing»  and  the  only  opening  for 

(»)  Travellers  who  go  by  the  Pont  de  Card, 
on  their  way  to  La  Fouy,  pay  an  extra 
half  post. 
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light.  The  interior  building  has 
thirty  columns;  ten  being  de- 
tached from  the  walls,  and  twenty 
joined  to  them.  The  Columns 
are  twenty  seven  feet  three 
inches  high,  and  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  The  total 
length  of  this  Temple  is  seventy- 
seven  feel;  its  breadth  thirty- 
eight  feet  sii  inches;  and  its  ele- 
vation sitty-four  feet.  The  Cor- 
nices and  Friezes,  which  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
are  finely  executed;  as  likewise 
are  the  Gapitah;  particularly 
those  parts  representing  olive- 
leaves.  Another  ancient  Fabric 
•peculiarly  well  preserved  is  the 
Amphitheatre;  the  exterior  walls 
ofwhich,  the  Porticos, Columns. 
Pilasters,and  other  Architectural 
Ornaments,  are  nearly  perfect. 
The  form  of  this  Edifice  is  oval; 
its  greatest  diameter  being  four 
hundred  and  forty  French  feet; 
its  smallest  three  hundred  and 
twenty:  its  circumference  eleven 
hundred;  and  its  height  seventy. 
Two  rows  of  Porticos  form  two 
circular  Galleries,  one  above  the 
other;  each  being  composed  of 
sixty  Arcades,  separated  by  the 
same  number  of  Tuscan  Pilas- 
ters in  the  first  range,  and  of  Do- 
ric Columns  in  the  second.  The 
principal  entrances  are  four  in 
number;  and  one  of  them  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  Portico, 
crowned  with  Bulls'  Heads.  The 
circular  benches  for  Spectators, 
said  to  have  been  thirty-two  in 
number,  are  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  broad.  The  whole 
Edifice  is  constructed  with  im- 
mense blocks  of  stone ;  and  those 
seentoprojectfromthetop'  fthe 
outer  wall  are  pierced  through 
in  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  masts  whicn  sup- 
ported the  awning.  A  Fountain^ 
near  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  merits  observation.  This 
Spring  rises  in  a  Basin,  the  dia- 
meter ofwhich  is  about  seventy 
feet,  the  depth  twenty-four;  and 
sometimes, without  any  apparent 
cause,  the  water  suddenly  in- 
creases, till  it  becomes  a  con- 


siderable river.  A  road  behind 
the  Fountain  leads  to  the  Turris 
Magna,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  largest  of  the  ninety  Towers 
belonging  to  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Town.  Its  form  is  pyra- 
roidical;  and  (being  several  sto- 
reys high)  it  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  Pharos.  Not  far  dis-^ 
tant  from  this  Tower  isan  ancient 
Gate,  discovered  in  17^,  and 
denominated  La  Porte  de  Cesar. 
U  is  built  with  large  blo.cks  of 
stone,  consists  of  four  Arches, 
and  bears  an  inscription  signi- 
fying, that  Nemausus  owed  its 
waU»  and  Gates  to  Augustus. 
Another  ancient  Gate,  called  La 
Porte  du  Nord,  may  be  seen  at 
Nismes.  The  Palais  de  Justice 
is  a  handsome  modern  structure, 
remarkable  for  the  Columns 
which  support  its  Pediment,  the 
superb  Hall  which  separates  the 
several  Courts,  and  the  elegant 
manner  in  which  each  Court  is 
decorated. 

Hotels,  U  Louvre,  and  le  Luxem- 
bourg, 

Between  three  and  four  leagues 
from  Nismes  is  the  Pont -de- 
Gard,  an  ancient  Aqueduct, 
which  crosses  the  river  Gard,  or 
Garden,  and  extends  twenty-five 
English  miles,  uniting  two  moun- 
tain s*  The  superstructure  con- 
sists of  three  ranges  of  Arches 
resting  on  each  other.  The 
channel  through  which  the  water 
passes  is  four  feet  three  inches 
in  breadth,  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  lined  with  the  opus 
Signinum.  The  rangesof Arches 
are  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet  in  length  at  the  upper 
part;  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet  in  elevation  from  the  level 
of  the  water  of  the  Gard:  and 
twenty-two  -feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth.  The  blocks  of  stone 
which  compose  this  stupendous 
Fabric  are  immense;  ^nd  the 
whole  work  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  productions  of  anti- 
quity. History  does  not  say  by 
whom  it  was  erected;  but  the 
initials  "A.  J5.  A."  still  distin- 
guishable on  it,  are  supposed  to 
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mean  Aqueduetui^lHAdriani. 
i  V4  Uchaih^An  €xtra  quarter  of  a  post 

is  paid  from  Nismes  hither. 
1  V4  lunel— celebrated  for  iU  wines. 

1  Va  Colombieres 

i  V4  Montpellier— This  Town»  ancient- 
ly called  Agathapolis,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  33,000  in- 
habitants, has  long  been  famed 
for  its  climate;  which>  though 
nnfayourable  to  weak  lungs,  is  in 
some  respects  salubrious.  Rain 
seldom  falls  heret  snow  and 
fogs  are  equally  uncommon ;  but 
the  marin,OT  sea*>wind)  produces 
damp:  and  the  i}ent  de  bise, 
which  continually  visits  Mont- 
pellier,  is  of  all  winds  the  most 
piercing.  (<)  The  principal  Ho- 
tels are,  le  Cheval  blane,  VHdtel 
du  Midi,  le  petit  Paris,  and  le 
PiUais-Royal :  but  persons  who 
purpose  to  reside  any  length  of 
time  at  Montpelller  should  hire, 
a  ready >  furnished  apartment, 
and  have  their  dinner  from  a 
Traiteur.  Here  are  a  Tkeatre, 
an  Aqueduct,  and  several  plea- 
sant Promenades.  Montpellier 
and  Grasse  are  famous  for  the 
best  perfumes  in  France. 
The  Mason-Spider  is  an  extraordi- 
nary insect,  which  Naturalists 
report  to  be  found  only  near 
Montpellier;  and  on  the  Moun- 
tain of  Cette,  not  far  from  this 
Town,  are  found  very  poisonous 
Scorpions. 

13  'A  posts. 

ACUTE  FBOH  All  TO  MARSEILLES  AND 
TOULOir. 

2  Le  GTandrPin— An  extra  quarter 

of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting  Aix. 
A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 
2      Marsei lies—Between  Le  Grand-Pin 

(>)  The  vent  de  bise  preTails  so  much,  in 
all  Ihe  soulhern  part  of  France,  as  to  render 
the  climate  prejudicial  to  consumptive  per- 
sons :  and  besides  this  objection  lo  the  above- 
mentioned  country,  there  is  another,  of  al- 
most equal  magnitude,  namely,  the  natives 
still  retain  the  character  given  them  by  Ho- 
race:-— 

"  Noviiqne  rebus  infldclis  Allobrox." 


and  Marseilles,  and  about  balf  a 
league  from  the  latter,  is  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  France. 
Marseilles,  anciently  called  Mas- 
siiia,  was  founded  b.  o*  539,  by 
the  inhabitants   of  Phocaea,  in 
Asia  Minor;  who  emigrated  from 
their  country  to  avoid  the  yoke 
of  Cyrus.  (*)    The  wisdom  of  its 
laws,  its  commercial  pursuits, 
and  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans, 
rendered  Massilia  in  early  ages  a 
place  of  great  consequence:  but 
oy  espousing  the  cause  of  Pom- 
pey  against  Gassar*  it  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  latter ;  and 
was  punished  with  loss  of  inde- 
pendence, wealth,  and  power. 
It  has  a  capacious  and  safe  Har- 
bour    for     merchant  -  vessels, 
though  not  for  ships  of  war ;  as 
the  greatest  depth  of  water  is 
only  four  fathoms.  The  entrance 
to  the  Town,  by  a  magnificent 
Promenade,  called  le  Cours,  is 
very  striking.     The  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  splendid  Structure,  was 
built  by  Puget;  and  in  the  Great 
Council-Chamber  are  two  paint- 
ings, by  Serre,  of  the  Plague  at 
Marseilles.    La  Consigne  con- 
tains a  Basso-rilievo,  by  Puget,' 
representing  the  Plague  at  Milan ; 
and  a  celebrated  picture  by  Da- 
vid, called  the  Plague  of  St.  Roch. 
The  Lazaretto  is  considered  as 
the  best  in  Europe:  one  of  the 
Theatres  deserves  notice;  and 
the  inns  are  good.  (3) — ^Marseilles 
is  supposed  to  have  upward  of 
111,000  inhabitants.   Its  Quay 
and  Environs  are  beautiful ;  but 
this  Town,  during  summer,  is 
Infested  by  swarms  of  musqui> 
tos;  and  in  autumn  scorpions 
are   sometimes  found   in   the 
houses,  and  even  in  the  beds., 4) 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Marseilles. 


(3)  According  to  Plutarch's  Lifie  of  SoIod, 
Protus,  a  rich  and  distinguished  merchant 
of  antiquity,  was  the  founder  of  Marseiilci. 

(3)  VHdtel  des  Jmbassadeurs.tiud  VB6- 
iel  des  Empereurs^  are  two  of  the  best. 

(k)  Two  French  Steam-packets,  the  Henry 
IV'.  and  the  Sully,  of  the  first  class  for 
strength,  and  furnished  with  English  low- 
pressure  engines  managed  by  experienced 
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2       Auh(igne 

1  7a  Cujes 

2  Beausset — A  Ihird  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
2      Toalon— A  third  hors<i,  during  the 
six  winter  months,  from  Toulon 
to  Beausset,  but  not  returning. 


11  Va  posts. 


Toulon  is  supposed  to  contain  28,000 
inhabitants;  and  its  Harbour,  one  of  Ibe 
best  in  Europe,  is  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  line  of-ballle  ships.  The 
Naval  Arsenal;  the  Ik»cJ(«  (particular- 
ly that  constructed  by  Grognard);  the 
Forges  ;  Saii,Rope^  and  Mast-Houses  ; 
the  Military  Storehouse;  Fort  Jou- 
bert;  the  Hdtei  de  Ville,  with  two  co- 
lossal Perses,  in  stone,  by  Pugel;and 
VHopital  de  la  Marine^  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sfturs  Hospitalieres, 
who,  like  the  same  description  of  Nuns 
at  Lyons,  perform  the  duty  of  nurses  in 
this  City.  Here  are  several  good  Hotels. 
The  Croix  de  Malthe  is  recommended 
by  Travellers. 

Near  Toulon  is  the  small  Town  of 
Hyeres,  opposite  to  some  Islands  of  the 
same  name  (anciently  called  the  Stct- 
chades),  and  about  one  league  distant 
from  Ibe  Sea.  This  Town  is  so  much 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  cli- 
mate during  winter,  that  Valetadina- 
rians  are  sent  hither  from  all  parts  of 
France;  but  during  the  summer  months 
it  is  particularly  unwholesome.  Oranges, 
lemons,  and  p6megranates,  grow  most 
luxarianlly  at  Hyeres,  in  the  natural 
ground;  and  sugar-canes  are  said  to  do 
so  likewise,  when  care  is  taken  to  culti- 
vate them  properly* 

BOTTTE  FBOM  PARIS  TO  VORORAVX  AND 
BATOIfNE,  THROUGH  ORLEANS,  GHA- 
TEAUROUX,  LIMOOKS,  AND  PtRIGUEUX. 

1  7.  Berny 
1       Lonjumeau 
1  '/a  Arpajon 
i  7a  J&trechy 
i       ]6tampes 

English  Mechanics,  ran  regularly,  when 
Tvealher  permits,  hctweeo  Marseilles  and 
Naples,  touching  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
^Civitavecchia.  Strangers  who  \v'ish  for  in- 
fonnalion  respecting  these  packets  should 
apply  to  Messrs.  Bazin^  Marseilles ;  or,  in 


1 

174 
IV4 

17a 
1 


Mondesir 

Angerville 

Thoury 

Artenay 

Chevilly 

Orleans— This  City,  anciently  Au- 
reliani,  contains  about  40,000 
inhabitants.C)  The  Cathedral 
merits  observation,  and  the  en- 
virons are  delightful.  The  Fau- 
bourg d'Olivet  communicates 
with  the  City  by  a  celebrated 
Bridge.  Orleans  is  embellished 
with  a  University,  an  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  a  Public  Li- 
brary. The  Hotel  de  VUle  con- 
tains a  Portrait  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans.—An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Orleans,and  on  enter- 
ing,by  the  way  of  Ferl^  St.  Aubin. 
Inns,  Hdtel  de  France,  the  Hd- 
tei des  Trois  Empereurs,  etc, 

Ferte  St.  Aubin 

Gyons  - 

Noman-U'Fuzelier 

Salbris 

LaLoge 

Fferxon.— A  small  but  ancient 
Town.— Inns,  la  Croix  blqnche, 
etc. 

Massay 

Vatan 

Maison-Neuve 

ChAteauroax— This  .  Town  is  si- 
tuated in  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful plain.  Best  Inn,  Ste.  Cathe- 
rine, 

Lot  tier 

Argenton 

Fay 

Ville-au-Brun 

Morterol 

Chanteloube 

Maison-Rouge 

Limoges  — This  Cityr  anciently 
called  Lemoviees,  contains 
22,000  inhabitants.  The  ci- 
devant  Abbey  of  St.  Martial  is 
interesting,  on  account  of  ils 
antiquity.  Best  Inn,  I'Hdtel  du 
Pirigord.    An  extra  quarter  of 


Paris,  at  Messrs.  Galignani^s,  No.  18,  Rut; 
Vivieone.  There  are  other  steaoi-packetK 
that  run  to  Italy  from  Marseilles,  but  their 
departures  are  not  upon  filled  days. 
(<)  Orleans  is  a  riemarkabjy  cheap  town  for 
pcnsaneat  residence. 

/|5. 
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174 
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174 
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IV4 
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IV. 
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2  74 
2 
2 
2 

2V. 

IV4 
IV4 


IV4 

I'A 
2 


a  post  is  paid  on  quitting  Li- 
moges. 

Aixe 

Chalus 

La  Coquille 

TMviers 

PaHsMons 

Perigoeux— This  City,  anciently 
called  Pretrocarii,  is  famed  for 
delicious  meat-pies.  Here  are 
some  Roman  Antiquities  ;  and 
near  the  Town  is  a  Fountain, 
remarkable  for  the  daily  flui  and 
reflux  of  its  waters.  Best  Inn, 
VHdtel  de  France. 

Massoulie 

Mueidan 

Monpon 

StMedard 

lAbourne 

Beychac 

Bordeaux— An  extra  half-post  is. 
paid  from  Beychac  hither 

Bordeaux,  anciently  called  l^ur- 
digala,  one  of  the  largest,  rich- 
est, and  handsomest  cities  in 
France,  is  seated  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  supposed  to  con- 

.  tain  99,000  inhabitants.    The 

'  objects  best  worth  notice  are  :— 
the  CafAedral,  ornamented  with 
two  lofty  Gothic  Spires— the  Ex- 
change —  the  Theatre  —  the 
Quays  —  and  the  Bemaiivs  of 
Roman  Antiquities, — ^Tbe  wines 
of  Bordeaux  are  excellent;  al- 
though the  climate,  during  win- 
ter, has  the  reputation  of  being 
foggy»damp,  and  cold.  Best  Inn, 
V Hotel  de  France, 

Bouseaut—kn  extra  half-post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Bordeaux. 

Ca^tres 

Cerons 

Langon 

Bazas— luut  le  grand  Paris* 


(>}  A  third  horse  throughout  the  year  at 
e?cry  post,  both  going  and  returning,  be- 
tween Orleans  and  Argenton. 

A  third  horse  throughout  the  year  from 
Argenton  to  Fay,  but  not  returning. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  Fay 
and  StPardouT,  both  going  and  returning. 

A  third  horse  for  the  six  winter  months, 
both  going  and  returning,  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Langon. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
rfturningy  between  Lanyon  and  Captieux. 


2  V>  Captieux 

a      Poteau 

2  Va  Roquefort 

1  Va  Caloy 

1  Va  Wont-de-Marsan— Inns,  VEtoiU, 

etc. 

1  V4  Campagne 

2  Tartas 
1  Va  Pontons 

1  V4  St,Paul-les-Dax 

2  St,  Geours 
2      Cantons 

2       Ondres 

1  Va  Bayonne  —  This  Town  is  finely 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Nive  and  the  Adour.  The  Ca- 
thedral is  a  renerable  Edifice. 
Travelling-beds  may  be  pur- 
chased atBayonne.  Inns,  VHdtel 
du  grand  Commerce,  St,  Mar- 
tin, etc. 

108  V4  posts* (*) 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  BORDKAUX 
THROUGH  ORLEANS,  BLOIS,  TOUBS, 
POITIERS,  AND  ANGOUXfElUB. 

143/4  Orleans 


/a  Saint-Ay 
Va  Beaugeney 

Va    "" 


1 
1 

1  V.  Mer 
1  Va  Menars 
1 


Bloi»— This  Town,  which  contains 
aboutl  5,000  inhabitants,is  built 
in  an  amphi theatrical  form,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  The 
Chateau,  now  converted  into 
barracks,  is  remarkable  for  a 
Tower,  called  that  of  Maryde' 
Medici,  her  Stone  Work-table,  a 
curious  Staircase,  and  some  Dun- 
geons and  Oubliettes,  which 
merit  notice;  as  likewise  does 
an  Aqueduct  constructed  by  the 
Bomans,  in  form  of  a  grotto,  and 

A  third  and  fourth  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning,  between  Captieux  and 
Poteau. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning,  between  Poteau  and  Roquefort. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning,  and  a  fourth  horse  going,  bat 
not  returning,  from  Caloy  to  Mont-de- 
Marsan. 

A  third  and  fourth  horse  througtaoat  Hie 
year,  both  going  and  returning,  between 
MoDt-de-Mar$an  and  Bayonne. 
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80  spacioai  that  several  persons 
may  walk  in  it  abreast. 

i  Va  Chousy 

1  V»  Veuve$ 

1  Va  Amboise 

1  Va  La  Frillier^ 

i  V4  Tours  —  This  Towd>  anciently 
called  Turones,  and  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Loire,  contains 
23,000  inhabitants.  The  i^rtd^e, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feel  long— the  Quays 
— the  Towers  of  the  ancient  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Martin— and  the  Pro- 
menade  du  Math  deserve  no- 
tice. The  Cathedral  Library 
contains  valuable  MSS. 

Tours  is  one  of  the  most  eligible 
situations  in  France  for  a  per- 
manent residence;  the  society 
there  being  good,  the  surrooncf- 
ing  country  beautiful,  and  the 
climate  salubrious,  because  sel- 
dom visited  by  the  vent  de  bise : 
added  to  which,  provisions  and 
house-rent  are  cheap. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quittiogTours,  except  by  way 
ofMonnoye.  Inns,  V Hotel  d* An- 
gleterre  ;  le  Faisan,  etc. 

2  montbazon 

1  Sorigny 

2  Sainte-Mawre 
2      Ormes 

i  Va  Ingrande 
1       Chdtellerault 
4      Barres-de-Nintre 
1       Tricherie 

1  Clan 

2  Poitiers— This  Town,  formerly 

called  Pictavium,  and  once  the 
Capital  of  the  Pictavi,  is  seated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Clain 
and  the  Boivre,  and  supposed  to 
have  about  22,000  inhabitants. 
Here  are  remains  of  an  Amphp- 
theatre  and  an  Aqued^tet,  erect- 
ed by  the  Romans;  and  here  also 
is  a  Cathedral,  begun  during 
the  eleventh  century,  by  Henry  II. 
of  England.  The  architecture  is 
Gothic,  and  the  Choir  much  ad- 
mired.    A  memorable  conflict 

(')  From  Nitres  to  Mansle,  zndvice  versa, 
a  third  horse  for  the  six  winter  months; 
ditto  from  Mansle  to  Churet;  ditto  from 
P^ignac  to  Barbezieux;    ditto  from  La- 


1 
2 

IVa 
1 

I'A 
1 

I'A 
1 

IVa 

2 

IV. 


•A 

7a 


1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2Va 
1 

2 


took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers,  between  the  French 
King  and  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  Inns,  the  Hdtel  de 
France;  de  V Europe;  de  la 
Poste,  etc. 

Croutelle 

Vwonne 

Minieres 

Couhe-Verac 

Chaunay 

Maisons  Blanches 

Buffec 

Negres 

.Hansle 

Churet 

Angoul6me  —  This  Town,  which 
commands  a  delightful  prospect, 
is  watered  by  the  Charente,  and 
famous  for  brandy,  called  Co- 
gnac, and  considered  as  the  best 
in  France.  Angoul^me  contains 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

Roullet 

Petignae 

Barbezieux 

Reignac 

GraulU 

La  Garde  Montliett 

Chiersac 

Cavignae 

Cubzac 

Carbon-Blanc 

Bordeaux 


77  V4  posts.  (») 


ROUTE  VROM  PARIS  TO  BREST. 

2  V4  Versailles—An  extra  half-post  is 

paid  on  quitting  this  Town. 
2  'A  Pont  Chartrain 
1  Va  La  Queue 
1  Va  Houdan 
1       Marolles 
1  V«  Dreux 
1  V4  Nonaneourt 
1  Va  Tillieres 

1  74  Verneuil 

2  St,  Maurice 
2  3/4  Mort€igne 

2      Mesle-sur-Sarthe 
1  V4  Menilbroust 

GrauUe  to  La  Garde-Mentlieu;  ditto  fitmi 
Chiersac  to  Cavigoac.— An  extra  quarter  of 
a  post  is  paid  from  Cubzac  to  Cbarfoon- 
Blanc,  on  aooount  of  the  ferry. 
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2  7. 
2 

2 

17. 
17. 


17. 
17. 
17. 
2  7. 
17. 
2 

2  7. 


2 

17. 
2  7. 


Aleiicon«-An  extra  qaarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  this 
Town. 

St.  DeniB-^ur-Sarton 

Prez-en-Pail 

Ribay 

MayewM 

Martigne— The  Inn  here  is  very 
comroptable. 

F.aval  — -  Tliis  Town  contains 
15,000  intiabitants  :  there  are 
quarries  of  jasper  in  its  vicinity. 
Hotels,  la  fete  noire,  etc. 

Gravelle 

Vitr6— A  considerable  Town. 

Chdteaubourg 

Noyal 

Rennes— This  City  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  Vilaine  and  Hie,  and 
containsdO»000  inhabitants.  Its 
original  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Candate  —  bat  under  the 
Roman  Emperors  it  was  called 
Urbs  Redonis,  from  being  peo- 
pled by  the  Redones,  a  Tribe  of 
the  Aroorici.  The  Public  Li- 
brary at  Rennes  merits  notice: 
it  consists  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand volumes;  among  wfaich  are 
several  valuable  Manuscripts, 
and  rare  Editions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Authors,  the  spoils  of 
the  neighbouring  Monasteries. 

The  butter  of  this  neighbonrhood 
is  reputed  to  be  the  best  in 
France;  particularly  that  made 
on  a  farm  called  La  Prevalaye. 
Inns,  Hdtel  de  France,  Hotel 
des  Voyageurs,  etc. 

Pace 

Bede 

M.ontauban 

Broons 

Langouedre 

Lamballe 

St.  Brieuc— This  Town  has  a  good 
Port.  Inns,  la  Croix  blanche, 
etc.  Remains  of  a  Druidical 
Temple,  a  Roman  Road,  and 
three  Temples  dedicated  to  Mars, 
may  be  found  here,  and  in  the 
vicinity. 

Chdtelaudren 

Guingamp 

BelleUe-en-terre 


2  74  Pontou 

2  Morlaii— This  Town  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Jarleau 
and  Kent.  Its  Port  is  capacious, 
and  its  Quays  substantially  built 
of  granite.— TheHdtel  deFrance 
is  a  good  Inn. 

2  7.  Landivixiau 

2      Landerneau 

2  7.  Brestf •)•— An  extra  half-postis  paid 
on  entering  this  town  and  on 
quitting  it. 


75  V4  posts. 

Brest,  anciently  called  Brivates,  is 
supposed  to  contain  26,000  inhabit- 
ants; and  its  Harbour,  one  of  the  safest 
in  Europe,  is  sufficiently  capacious  to 
admit  five  hundred  ships  of  war.  The 
Quays  and  the  Arsenal  merit  notice. 
The  principal  Inns  are,  the  H&tels  de 
Provence,  dutGrand  Monarque,  de  la 
Tour  d^ Argent,  and  du  Grand  Jure, 

Another  road  from  Brest  to  Paris, 
through  Lamballe,  Dot,  Maienne,  and 
Alenfon,  is  five  posts  shorter  than  the 
road  already  described. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  DUNKIRK. 

1  Va  Bourget 

1  '/a  Louvres 

1  7a  Chapelle-en-Serval 

1       Senlis 

1  7a  Pont  St.Maxence 

1  7a  Bois  de  Lihus 

1  '/4  Gournay 

1       Cuvilly 

1       Conchy-leS'Pots 

1 7.  Roye 

1       Fonehes 

1       MarehS-lo^ot 

1  7a  Peronne  —  InDs,   Hdtel  de  St, 

Martin,  etc. 

2  Fins 

1  7«  Bonavy 

1  7.  Cambray 

1  'A  Bae-Aubeneheul 

1  7+  Douay — Inns,  Hotel  de  VEnrope^ 

etc. 

2  7a  Pont-d-Mare(j 

1  7a  Lille 

2  Armentierss 

1  7.  Bailleul 

2  7*  Cassel    ^ 


1 1 


Postmasters  are  allowed  to  put  oq  a  third  horse  at  almost  every  stage  bclw«eu 
Montasne  and  Brest. 
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2  V»  Berg  St,  Winox 
1       Dun'kerque 


38  7a  posts. 

Dankirk,^so  called  from  the  Saxon 
word  Dun  (which  sigoifles  an  elevated 
and  open  place),  and  Kirk  (likewise  a 
Saxon  word,  which  means  a  church,— 
is  a  pretty  Town,  standing  near  exten- 
sire  downs.  St.  Eloi, during  the  seventh 
centary, built  a  small  Church  here;  and 
another  Church,  erected  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  emhellishedwith  a 
modern  Portico>  is  dedicated  to  the 
same  Saint.  The  Roadstead  of  Dunkirk 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  the  Quay 
merits  notice;  and  the  best  Inns  are, 
the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  the  Cheval 
volant,  the  Hotel  de  Flandres,  the 
H^tei  dm  Saumge,  and  the  Hotel  du 
Notd,  Dunkirk  is  supposed  to  contain 
nearly  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. (<) 

ROUTE  FROM  LILLE  TO  OSTEND,  THROUGH 

TPRES. 

2       Warneton 

2  Fprw— The  Church  of  S^t,  Mar- 

tin, and  the  Canal  ofBohingen, 
merit  notice. 
2'/«  Dixmude 

3  Ostende  —  See,  in  the  Appendix 

(under  "  Gerbiant,";  the  route 
from  Vienna  through  Ratisbon 
and  Brussels  to  Ostend. 


97a  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  LILLE  TO  BRUSSELS. 

1  7a  Pont-orTreiMin 
IV4  Tournay 

2  Leute  \ 
i'UAth 

i  74  Enghien 

i  74  Halle 

2  Brussels— See,  in  the  Appendix 
(under  "  Germany,")  the  route 
from  Vienna  through  Ratisbon 
and  Brussels,  to  Ostend. 


423/4 


(0  From  Dunkirk  toParis^  through  Amiem, 
is  34  posts;  and  through  St,  Omer^  Arras, 
soidPironne,  37  posts. 

(*)  Persons  who  go  from  Brussels  to  Paris, 


ROUTE    from     PARIS    TO    OSTEND, 
THROUGH  BRUSSELS. 


IVa 

2 
1 


IV4 
2 

17a 
I'/a 


2 

2^4 

2  3/4 

17a 

2Vi 

2 

2 


27a 


the 


the 


1 

17^ 

2 

2 


I'/a 

17a 

2 

1  V4 


Bourget 
Meanil-Amelot 

Dammartin  —  This  place  com- 
mands a  fine  view ;  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  are  picturesque. 
Nanteuil'Haudouin 
LSvignen 
VillerS'Cottereti 
Verte-Feuille 

Soissons— anciently  called  5u«s- 
siones,  is  supposed  to  contain 
8,000  inhabitants.  The  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  ci-devant  Abbey  of 
St,  Medard,  where  Louis  le  D6- 
bonnaire  was  confined  by  his 
children,  merit  notice.  The  en- 
virons of  this  City  are  charming. 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Soissons.  Inns, 
Lion  rougCi  etc. 
Vauraim 

Xaon— Prettily  situated  on 
summit  of  a  hill. 
Marie 
Vervins 
La  Capelle 
Avesnes 

Maubeuge— When  Travellers  _._ 
obliged  to  send  for  horses  to 
Donzie^,  they  pay,  in  conse- 
quence, an  extra  half-post. 
Mons— The  famous  battle  of  Ge- 
mappe,  which  took  place  in 
1792,  was  fought  near  Mons. 
The  Abbey  de  Wautru  merits 
notice. 
Casteau 

Braine-le-Comte 
Halle 

Brussels  —There  is  another  road, 
in  distance   34  7a  posts,  from 
Brussels  to  Paris,  through  Va- 
lenciennes, —  Both   roads    are 
chiefly    paved,   and    tolerably 
good;  though,  in  some  places, 
they  want  repair,  (a) 
Asche 
Alost 
Quadreeht 
Gand 


arc 


through  Gemappe,  FalencietmeSy  Mom, 
Cambray,  and  St.  Qiienlin,  should  visit,  at 
the  last-named Towo,  the  Tunnel  txA  through 
solid  rocks,  and  passing  three  miles  under 
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48  V4  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS,  THROUGH  RHBIMS 
AND  SEOA?r»  TO  LIEGC. 

12  3/+ Soissons— See  the  route  from 
Paris  through  Brussels  to  Os- 
tend. 

2  V4  Braine 

1  7a  Fismes 

1  1/4  Jonchery 

2  Rheims— This  town,  anciently  de- 

nominated Durocortorum,  or 
Durocortum,  is  celebrated  for 
being  the  place  in  which  Clovis, 
during  the  year  469,  was  bap- 
tised by  St.  Bemy,  and  where 
several  Kings  of  France  have 
subsequently  been  crowned. 
The  Cathedral  of  Rhelms  is  a 
venerable  Gothic  pile,  which 
contains  an  ancient  Roman  Sar- 
cophagus, improperly  called  the 
Tomb  of  Jovinus.  The  Porte 
de  Mars,  likewise,  is  ancient ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  tri- 
umphal Arch,  erected  in  honour 
of  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Town 
amount  to  30,000 ;  and  the  best 
Inn  at  present  (1832)  is  the 
Hdtel  de  V Europe.  At  Courta- 
gnon  and  Meri^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rheims,  a  large 
number  of  fossils  are  continually 
discovered.  An  eitra  quarter 
of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Rheims. 

2      Isle 

2  'A  Bethel 

1  'A  Sauce-au-Bois 

1  Va  Launoy 

2  Va  Mezi^res— An  extra  quarter  of  a 

post  is  paid  on  quitting  this 
town.  A  third  horse  all  the  year 

l^ound,  10  facilitate  (he  iolaod  navigatioii 
from  Cambray  to  the  Capital.  This  1'unael, 
one  of  the  most  patriotic  works  of  Napo- 
leon, is  well  ventilated,  lighted  by  means  of 
1amp%  and  usually  provided  with  water 
about  six  feet  deep.  It  admits  one  barge 
only  at  a  time,  towed  by  men,  who  have  a 
commodious  gallery  to  walk  in. 


between  Rethel  and  Launoy^and 
Launoy  and  Mezieres. 

2  V4  Sedan— Here  is  a  good  Arsenal 

and   a.  Cannon-foundry.     The 
great  Turenne  was  Iwrn  here. 
\        Best  Inns,  la  Croix  d'or,  and  la 
Croix  d'argent, 

3  Palttseux 
2Va  Tellin 

2      Marche 

2      Bonzm 

2      Nandrin 

2  Liege  — See,  in  the  Appendix 
(under  "Germany*')  the  route 
from  Brussels,  through  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Liege,  to  Spa.^') 


46  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  STRASBU&G, 
THROUGH  CHALONS-SUR-JUARNBy  SY. 
DIZIER,  BAR-LE-DUC,  NAWCY,  LUN^- 
YILLE,  PHALZBURG,  AND  SAVERNB. 

1  'A  J?on<Zj/— This  Town  gives  its  name 

to  the  neighbouring  forest. 

2  Cfaye— Between  Paris  and  Meaux 

is/a  plain,  famed  for  the  retreat 
dT  the  Swiss,  in  1567,  under 
Pfyffer,  who  escorted  Charles 
IX.,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  in  safety 
to  Paris,  by  cutting  his  way 
through  the  army  of  their  ene- 
mies. 
2  Meaux^This  town  stands  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the 
Marne,  and  was  the  first  place 
which  deserted  the  party  of  the 
League,  and  submitted  to  Henry 
IV.  Over  one  of  the  gates  are 
these  words  i^Henrieum prima 
agnovi.  Good  cheeses  are  made 
at  Meaux.  Inns,  la  Sirene,  la 
Croix  d'or,  etc. 

1  Va  St.  Jean 

1  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre — A  small 
Town,  embellished  with  pretty 
walks. 

(0  According  to  the  French  Post-Book  of 
1836,  the  distances  between  Palliseux  and 
Liege  are  as  follows  :  - 

2  3/4  Tellin 
2  Va  Marche 

2  V«  BonsaitU  or  Bonzin 

2  V4  Fraineiix 

3  Liege. 


FBA?(CB.j 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  STRASBURG. 


bZ9 


2       Za  FermB-de- Paris 

1V«  Chateau- Thierry -^  The    Lirlh- 

place  of  La  Foutaine,  ,  Inn,  Les 

Mariniers. 

1  Cresancy 

1 3/4  Dormans—lnn,  le  Lion  d'or. 
.  1        Port-d-Binson 

2  Epernay— Famed  for  its  wines. 
2        Jalons 

2  Ch&Ions-sur-Marne— the  ancient 
Diiro  CafaZaiin?im^containstwo 
remarkable  edifices,  the  Cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  the  Botel  de 
Ville  ;  but  what  most  merits 
notice  is,  the  Promenade  called 
Le  Sard.  Near  this  City,  Attiia 
was  defeated  by  the  Franks  and 
Romans.  Best  Inns,  la  Cloche 
d'or,  le  Palais- Royal,  la  Ville 
de  Paris,  la  Croix  d'or,  and  la 
Ville  de  Nancy.  An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  quilting 
this  I  own. 

2       La  ChaussSe 

2  Vitry-sur-Marne^huWi  byFran- 
cis  1. 

2       Longchamp 

i  'A  St,  Dizier—Eere  the  Marne  be- 
comes navigable. 

1  7a  Saudrupt 

1  Va  Bar-lc-Duc  ~  mous  for  sweet- 
meats, trout,  and  excellent  wine. 
Inns,  le  Cygne,  etc. 

2  Ligny 

1       St,  Auhin 

1  Vi  Fotd— Inn,  VAigU  Royal. 

1 V.  Lay-St.'Remy 

1  '/•  Toul— The  principal  Church  me- 
rits notice.  The  wines  of  Toul 
are  good. 

IVa  Velaine 

1  'A  Nancy  —  This  fine  City  suffered 
cruelly  from  a  battalion  of  Re- 
publicans, who  passed  through 
it  in  1792, and  destroyed  all  the 
chefs-d'ctuvre  of  art  they  unfor- 
tunately met  with.  The  Plaee 
Royale  merits  notice ;  as  do  the 
Tombs  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of 
Lorrain,  in  the  ci-devant  Fran- 
ciscan Church.  The  Cloister  of 

{»)  A  third  horse  all  the  year  befween 
Kperoay  and  Jaloos. 
Ditto  between  St.Dizier  and  Saudrupt. 
Ditto  between  Saudrupt  and  Bar-le-Duc. 
Ditto  between  Ugny  and  St.  Aobin. 


1V» 
IV; 
2 

1 

1 

1 

I'A 


1^4 

I'A 
IV. 


the  Franciscans  au  bon  Secours 
contains  the  Grave  of  Stanis- 
laus, the  great  embeHisher  of 
this  Ci  ty.  The  Theatre  is  pretty, 
and  the  ffoUl  de  petit  Paris 
and  the  Hdtel  Roy^l  are  the 
principal  lnns.-*-An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Nancy. 

Domballe 

Lunenille 

Benamenil 

Blamont 

ffeming 

Sarrcftufflf— Here  the  Sarre  he- 
comes  navigable. 

Hommarting 

Phalzburg 

Saverne  —  The  road  over  the 
mountain  of  Saverne  is  much 
celebrated,  «iid  does  honour  to 
human  industry. 

Wasselonne 

Ittenheim 

Stra6l>urg 


61    posts.(«) 

Strasburg^  anciently  called  Argento- 
ratum,  contains  50,000  inhabitants. 
Its  CMedral,  denominated  the  Mun- 
ster,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  Edifice, 
with  emfaeiUshments  of  various  ages. 
The  Choir  was  buiU  during  the  reign^of 
Cbarlemagne,  and  escaped  the  mischief 
which  happened  to  this  Church  in  the 
eleventh  Century,  The  Nave  was  re- 
built in  the  twelfth  century.  The  stu- 
pendous Belfry,  begun  in  1229,  was 
not  finished  till  two  hundred  yeiars  af- 
terwards. It  is  a  wonderful  structure, 
four  hundred  and  sixty^one  English  feet 
above  grouiid:  a  height  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 
The  Munster  Clock  is  a  masterpiece  of 
the  mechanical  art;  and  the  interior  of 
the  Church  contains  fine  specimens  of 
Painted  Glass.  The  Mausoleum  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas;  the  Military  ffospital.  Bar- 
racks, and  Storehouses;  and  ihewood- 
en  Bridge  thrown   over  the  Rhine, 

Ditto  between  Velahae  and  Nancy. 
Ditto  between  Blamont  and  liemiog^. 
Ditto  between  Saverne  and  Wasselonne. 
A  third    horse    during   the  six  winter 
monthit,  between  Ittenheim  and  StraEburg. 
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desenre  notice.  In  the  Ar$$nal  is  the 
Armour  of  Gustavns  Adolphas  of  Swe- 
den ;  and  on  one  of  the  Islands  formed 
by  the  Rhine  is  an  elegant  Monument, 
erected  by  Napoleon  to  the  memory  of 
General  Desaii.  Strasburg  contains  a 
Public  Library  (open  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays^and  Saturdays) ;  and  a  hand- 
some Theatre,  built  of  stone.  Inns, 
VBdtel  de  VE»prit;  VHdtel  de  la 
Fleur  ;  V Hotel  du  PoSle  des  Yigne- 
ront,  etc. 

ROUTE  FBOM  PARIS  TO  STRASBURG, 
THROUGH  TROTBS,  LANGRES,  YESOUL, 
BELFORT,  AND  BASLE. 

197>  Troyes— Irins,  VHdtel  duMulet, 

etc. 
2'/4  Montierame 

1  V,  Vandauvre 

2  Va  Bar^swT'Aube—CeXBbmed  for  its 

wines. 
1  V4  Colombey 

1  Suxennecourt 

2  Chaumont— The  Frontofthe  Col- 

lege Church  is  admired.    Best 
Inn,  I'Arbre  dCor. 

2      Vesaignee 

2  langres— This  is  the  highest-si- 
tuated Town  in  France.  Several 
Roman  Antiquities  have  been 
found  here;/and  the  Peristyle  of 
the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  ap- 
pears to  be  the  remains  of  a  Pa- 
gan Temple.  Inns,  I'itoile,  and 
la  Comete  ;  the  latter  outside  of 
the  walls. 

1  Va  Griffonottee 

1  7.  Fay-Billot 

1  V«  Cintrey 

1  'A  Cotnbeau-Fontaine 

1  7a  Port'sur-Saone 

1  7i  Vesoul—Gelebrated  for  its  wines. 
Principal  Ions,  lee  Diligeneee, 
I'Aigle  noir;  la  Tite  d'or.  At 
Leugne,  a  Village  to  the  east  of 
Yesoul,  there  is  a  famous  Grotto, 
The  Mineral  Waters  ofLuxvsl 
are  only  six  leagues  from  Yesoul. 

1  Vs  Calmontier 

2  £ure— This  Town  is  peculiarly 

situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
a  pond«  and  surrounded  with 
woods  and  mountains, 

2  74  Champagney 

2      Belfort^A  strong  Town.    Princi- 


pal Inns,  le  Luxembourg;  la 
Yillede  Versailles;  le  Sauvage. 

2      ChavantMS 

2      Altkirk 

2  74  Mulhausen 

2  Basle(0— Frontier-town  of  Swit- 
zerland. See  (under  "Appendix, 
Germany*'}  the  route  from  Augs- 
burg to  Gonstance,Schaffhausen, 
and  Basle.  Travellers  ought  to 
avoid  arriving  late  at  night  here, 
lest  the  gates  of  the  town  should 
be  shut. 

1       St,  LouiS'SouS'Huningue 

1  7a  Gros-Membs 

2  Bantzenheim 
1  74  Fessenheim 

1  %  Neuf-Bris<ick  —  Bu\li   by  Louis 

XI Y.  The  Post-house  is  out  of 
the  town. 

2  Markolsheim 
2  74  Frisenheim 

1  7.  Kraft 

2  Strasburg— Yon  drive  through  the 

beautiful  plains  of  Alsace,  and 
discover,  at  a  great  distance,  the 
Munster-Town  of  Strasburg. 


74  7a  posts, 

ROUTE    FROM    PARIS  TO  BESAN^H 
THROUGH  LANGRES. 

347.10  Zanjjrres— See  "Route  from 
Paris  to  Strasburg,  through 
Troyes." 

1  7a  Lonjeau 

3       Chomplitte 

2  V4  Gray— A  pretty  Town.    Principal 

Inns,  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  and  le 
Chapeau  rouge, 
1  V4  Bonboillon 

1  7a  Recologne 

2  Besan90D 

47  posts, 

Besan^OD,  anciently  called  Veseniio, 
and  supposed  tocontain'SOyOOO inhabit- 
ants, is  a  large  and  handsome  Town, 
sealed  on  the  Doubs,  and  possessing  a 
strong  citadeli  erected  on  a  rock  by 
Louis  XIY.  Here  are  several  remains 
of  antiquity;  the  most  interesting  of 
which  are,  an  AmphitheiUre  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter; 
a  Triumphal  Arch,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
Temple.    Principal  Inns,  VHdtel  ifa- 


V)  Person*  who  likewaler-partiet  should,  if  possible,  go  down  the  Rhine  to  Stmbiffg. 


France;] 


ROUTES  FROM  PARIS  TO  GRENOBLE,  ETC. 
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tional;  l' Hotel  de  France;  etc.  The 
environs  of  this  town  are  picturesque ; 
and  contain  celebrated  Warm  Baths. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  GRENOBLE. 

593/4  To  Zyon— See  the  "Route  from 
Paris  to  Lyons,  by  Auxerre  and 
Autun." 

1  V4  Bron{') 

1       St.  Laurent'dei-Murea 

1  7a  La  Verpilliere 

1  7a  Bourgoin 

1  7a  Eclose 

2  LaFrette 
1  7a  Rives 

1  Va  Voreppe 

2  Grenoble 


73  7a  posts. 

This  City,  seated  on  the  Is^re,  once 
belonged  to  the  Allobroges;  and  Plan- 
cus,  in  a  letter  to  Ciciero,  calls  it  Cu- 
laro  ;  but  subsequently  this  name  was 
changed  to  Gratianopolis,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  its  walls  by 
the  Emperor  Gratlan,  whence  comes 
the  word  Grenoble.  It  is  supposed  to 
contain  22,000  inhabitants;  and  gave 
birth  to  Bayard,  the  "Chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche/*  whose  Statue 
ornaments  the  College  here,  which 
merits  notice;  as  do  the  Hotel  of  the 
Prefect,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Drac.  The 
seven  Wonders  in  the  environs  of  Gre- 
noble (which,  by  the  by,  do  not  quite 
deserve  their  name),  are— to  Tour  sans 
venin — la  Fontaine  ardente — la  Mon- 
iagne  inaccessible — les  Cuves  de  Sasse- 
nage — les  Pierres  opthalmiques  de 
Sassenage — la  Manne  de  Briangon^ 
and  la  Grotte  de  N.  D.  de  la  Baltne. 

ROUTE  FROM  GRENOBLE  TO  GAP,  LEAD- 
ING TO  mont-gbn^yre;  and  tbence 

TO  TURIN,  BY  WAY  OF  EMBRUN,  MONT- 
DAUPHIN,  AND  BRIANgON. 

2  Vizille-^li  is  much  to  be  lament- 
ed that  there  are  are  no  relays  of 
post-horses  on  the  direct  line 

(')  A  third  horse  all  the  year  from  Lyons 
to  Bron ;  but  not  returning. 

Ditto,  from  Bourgoin  to  Eclose ;  bUl  not 
returning. 

Between  Eclose  and  La  Frette,  a  third 


from  Yizille  to  Brian^on  and 
Mont-Gehevre;  as  a  fine  Road 
has  been  lately  made  over  this 
Alp,  which  is  considerably  lower 
than  Cenis,  and  provided  with  a 
Convent  for  the  accommodation 
of  Travellers. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year  between 
Grenoble  and  Yizille. 

1  La  Frey  — A  third  and  fourth 
horse  all  the  year,  going,  but  not 
returning. 

1  7a  La  Mure^X  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  V;  Souchons^A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  V4  Corps— A  third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning. 

2  La  Guinguette-de-Boyer 
1  74  Brutinet 

1  V4  Gap— The  last  Post-House  esta- 
blished on  this  Road  is  at  Gap. 
Principal  Inns,  I'Hdtel  de  La- 
val, and  I'Hotel  de  Marchand. 


13  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  GAP  TO  BRIANQON,  LEAD- 
ING TO  MONT-GENiVRK  AND  SCZA. 

2      Charges 
2  V,  Embrun 

2  7a  St.  Crepin 

3  Briangon 


10  7^  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  PERPIGNAN, 
THROUGH   TOULOUSE. 


49 


17a 
1 'A 
274 
2 

17a 
17. 
2  7a 

2 

2  7a 


Limoges— See  the  Route  from  Pa- 
ris to  Bordeaux. 
Pierre-Buffiere 
Magnac 
Masse  re 
Uzerehe 
St.  Pardaux 
Donzenac 
Brive 
Cressen$«u) 
Souillae 
Peyrac 


horse  during  (he  six  winter  months,  both 
going  and  returning. 

A  third  and  fourth  horse  throughout  the 
year  from  Voreppe  to  Rives,  but  not  return- 
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Pont'de-Rhodet 
Pelacoy 

Cabors—aDCiently  catled  Cadur- 
ci.  Here  are  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  Amphitheatre, 

3      Madeleine 

2      Caussade 

2  3/4  MoDtauban— A  handsome  Town, 
beautirully  situated  on  the  Tarn» 
and  containing  25,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  best  Inns  are  VBd- 
tel  de  France  ;  le  grand  Soleil ; 
and  le  Tapis  verd.  An  extra 
quarter  or  a  post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Montauban. 

2V4  Canals 

1  Vi  St,  Jory 

2  7;  Toulouse 


90  V4  posts. 

This  City,  watered  by  the  Garonne, 
and  anciently  called  Tolosa,  contains 
55,500  inhabitants.    It  was  once  the 
Capital  of  a  Celtic  Tribe,  called  the  Tec- 
tosag» :  they  were  among  those  Gauls 
who  pillaged  Rome  under  Brennus,and 
attempted,  some  time  after,  to  plunder 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.    Under 
Augustus,  Tolosa  became  a  Roman  Co- 
lony, and  was  subsequently  celebrated 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences.    The 
Church  of  La  Daurade,  now  in  ruins,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Apollo;  and  the  rich  Temple 
of  Minerva,  which  was  sacked  by  the 
Consul  Servitius  Copio,  stood  at  Tolosa. 
Remains  may  still  be  seen  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre about  two  miles  from  the  Town  ; 
and  the  Bridge  which  forms  a  junction 
between  Toulouse  and  the  Faubourg  de 
Saint  Cyprien,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  ter- 
minated by  a  triumphal  Arch,    con- 
structed  according  to  the  designs  of 
Mansart.    The  Bridge  is  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  long,  and  remarkably 
wide.  Toulouse  stands  in  a  fine  country, 
embellished  with  a  distant  view  pf  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  furnished  with  good 
Inns,  VHdtel  Baichere,  etc. 

(>}  Postmasters  are  authorised  to  put  on  a 
third  horse  at  every  stage  between  Limoges 
and  Grizolles ;  and,  at  Souillac,  the  Post- 
master is  authorised  to  add  a  pair  of  oxen  to 
overy  four-wheeled  carriage,  going  either  to 
Peyrac  or Gressensac ;  charging  three  francs, 
drink  money  for  the  driver  inclusive. 


To  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  Ga- 
las, an  innocent  man,  was  broken  alive 
upon  the  wheel,  in  thisTown,  during  the 
18th  century,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years. 

iVa  Castanet— An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  from  Toulouse  to 
Castanet. 
1  'A  Baziege 

1  V,   Villefranche 

2  7a  Castelnaudary—T\As    Town  is 

near  the  Great  Canal  of  Langue- 
doc— Inns,  Notre-Dame,  etc. 
I'A  Ville-pinte 

1  Alzonne 

2  v^Carcassonne— In  the  Upper-town  is 

a  Castle,  which  contains  some 
oldLaW'deeds^Vfnilen  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner  upon  the  barkof 
trees.  Principal  Inns,  l'H6tel  ifo 
I'Ange;  I' Hotel  de  St.  Jean^  and 
VHotelde  petit  Paris. 
2      Barbeirae 

1  'A  JIfoud?— ThisTown  stands  in  a  plain 

covered  with  olives,  vines,  corn*  • 
and  mulberry-trees,  and  encir- 
cled by  barren  rocks. 

2  Cruscades 

2 'A  iVar6onn<-This Town  contiguous 
to  an  ancient  Canal,  made  by  the 
Romans,is  known  to  have  existed 
three  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Marius  established 
a  Colony  here,  a.  u.  c.  636;  and 
the  place,  in  consequence,  was 
called  Narbo  JIfarttus;  and  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole  tract  of 
country  extending  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Pyrenees.  Cssar  establish- 
ed a  new  Colony  here.  lnns,r Ho- 
tel de  Daurade,  la  Poste,  etc. 

2 'A  Sigean 

2      Fitou 

IV4  Salces 

2  Perpignan— the  Great  Church  de- 
serves notice.  Best  Inn,  VHotel 
des  Ambassadeurs. 

118  posts.('} 


A  third  horse,  all  the  year,  between  Ville- 
francheaodCastelnaudary ;  for  the  six  winter 
months  between  Gastelaaudary  and  Ville^ 
pinte ;  ditto,  between  Carcassonne  and  Bar- 
beirae; and  all  the  year  between  Narbonoe 
and  Perpignan. 
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ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  LA  ROCHELLB, 
IrilROUGH  CHARTRES,  TOURS,  All D  POI- 
TIERS. 


2  74 

2 


1 

2  74 


2 
2 
2 

1  i/a 

2 

i7a 
IV4 
IV4 

2 

2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


73 


7a 

•A 

7a 


/a 
7a 


1 
1 
1 

IV; 


VeriaUles 
Coignieres 

Rambouillet^TleTe  is  a  strong 
Castle,  in  which  Francis  I.  ex- 
pired 
Epernon 
Maintenon 

Chartres— anciently  called  Car- 
nutet.    The  Cathedral  and  its 
Belfry  are  worth  seeing,    inns, 
le  Grand  Monarque,  etc. 
La  Bourdiniere 
Bonneval 
Chdteaudun 
Cloye 
Pezou 
Venddme 
Neuve  St,  Amand 
Chdteau-RegnauU 
JHfonno^/e 
Tours 

Montbazon 
Sarigny 
St,  Siaure 
Ormee 
Ingrande 
Chdtellerault 
Barres  -de-Ninire 
La  Tricherie 
Clan 
Poitiers 
Croutelle 
Lusignan 

Villedieu-dthPerron 
St,  Maixent 
La  Creche 

Niort— This  Town  has  a  Gethie 
Church,  which  was  bnilt  by  the 
English.    Principal  Inns,  U  Rai- 
sin de  Bourgogne;  lee  Trots  Pi- 
geons; I'Hdtel  de  la  Paix,  etc. 
Niort  is  said  to  contain  15,000 
inhabitants, 
Frontenay 
JUauze 
La  Laigne- 
NuailU 


{^)  A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  Moa- 
noyeandToars. 

Ditto,  for  six  months,  between  Toars  and 
Qrioes. 

Ditto,  all  the  year,  between  Poitiers  and 
Lusignan. 


1  7>  Grolaud 

1  La  Rochelle— Here  are  the  remains 
of  a  celebrated  Dike,  which  was 
constructed  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. La  Rochelle  contains 
15,000  inhabitants;  its  Harbour 
is  safe  and  commodious;  —  and 
its  principal  Inns  are,  I' H6t el des 
Ambassadeurs  ;  les  Trots  Chan- 
deliers; I'Hdtel  des  Princes^eic, 
The  road  through  Tours  and 
Orleans  to  Rochelle  is  62  posts, 
and  that  by  way  of  Venddme, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  Niort,  and 
Saintes,  69  posts  and  a  half.  (>) 


6 179    posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  CHERBOURG, 
THROUGH  CAElf. 

1       Courbevoie 

1  V4  St.  Germain-en-Laye 

1  7a  Triel 

1  Meulan 

2  Mantes 

1  7a  Bonnieres 

2  Pacy 

2  Evreui-*-This  Town  is  called,  by 
Ptolemy,  Mediolanum  Aulerco- 
ruffi— but,  some  centuries  after- 
wards, its  name  was  changed  to 
CimtasEbroicorum.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  Faubourgs 
of  Evreux  is  seen  the  splendid 
Ch4teau  of  Navarre;  so  called 
from  having  been  built  by  Jane, 
Queen  of  that  country.  This 
Chateau,  which  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Dukes  of  Bouillon,  is  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  now  belongs  to  the 
family  of  her  Son,  the  late  Prince 
Eugene  of  Leuchtenberg.  It  is  a 
princely  mansion,  surrounded 
by  extensive  woods  and  noble 
sheets  of  water. 

Evreux  contains  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  several 
Inns. 

Ditto,  all  the  year,  between  La  Grtehe  and 
La  Laigne. 

Ditto,  during  the  sir  winter  months,  be- 
tween La  Laigne  and  Noaili^. 
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2  74 
2 

1% 

1V4 
2 

iV4 

2 
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[  Ch.  II. 


1% 
2 

I'A 
2V. 

IV4 
I'A 

IV. 
2 

2 -A 


£a  Riviere- Thibouville 

Le  MarchS-neuf 

L'Hdtellerie 

Lisieux 

Estreex 

Moult 

Caen— A  large  Gitjr,  containing 
36,000  inhabitants,  is  seated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Odon 
and  Orne,  and  remarkable  for 
being  the  burial-place  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  of  England;— 
whose  Tomb  is  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Etienne.  The  Steeples 
of  this  Church  deserve  notice; 
as  does  the  ancient  Ahhaye  aux 
Nommes,  now  a  Royal  College. 
The  Abhaye  aux  JOames  was 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  Queen  Matilda.  Some  of 
the  Churches  contain  beautiful 
Stained  Glass ;  and  the  Basin  of 
the  River,  below  the  Town,  is 
magnificent.  Principal  Inns, 
Vndtel  d'Angleterre,  I'Hdtel 
d'Espagne,  I'Hdtel  de  la  Vic- 
toire,  and  I'Hdtel  de  la  Place- 
Boyale,  This  is  a  cheap  and  eli- 
gible City  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. An  eitra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  Caen.  (*) 

Bretteville  rOrgueilleuse 

Bayeux 

Vaubadon 

Saint  L<)— Inn,  le  SoUil  levant. 

St.  Jean  Day 

Carentan 

Saint e  Mere-6glise 

Valognes 

Cherbourg  —  The  Improvements 
made  in  this  Harbour  by  Napo- 
leon highly  merit  notice.  Inns, 
VHetel  d'AngUterre  ;  Hdtels 
de  France,  de  Londres,  du 
Nord,  du  Grand  Monarque, 
and  de  la  Baraque. 


44 'A    posts. 


;>)  At  rile  de  Plaisaoce,  near  Caen,  Public 
salt  and  fresh  water  Baths  were  established 
in  1833,  with  comfortable  Apartments,  and 
a  good  Restaurant. 

♦  («)  A  third  horse,  during  the  six  winter 
months,  between  Rennes  and  Pl^lan. 


BOUTE  FROM  PABIS  TO  L*ORIKlfT, 
THROUGH  BENNES. 
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Rennes— See  the  "  Route  from 
Paris  to  Brest." 

2  Mordelles 
2 'A  Plelan 

3  Ploermel 

i       RoC'St.-Andre 

2       Pont-Guillemet 

274  Yannes  — supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  DaWoK- 
gum, — is  situated  near  the  Celtic 
Monuments  of  Carnac,  which 
ought  not  to  escape  a  Stranger's 
notice.  Inns,  le  Dauphin,  le 
Lion  d'or,  and  the  H6tel  de 
France. 

Jtif ay— Near  this  Town  is  a  ci- 
devant  Chartreuse,  which  me- 
rits notice. 
Landevan 
Hennebon 

1  'A  L'Orient  —  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  Towns  in  France.  It 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Scorff,  and  was  built  by  the 
French  East  India  Company.  Us 
Port  lies  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  shallow  Bay,  behind  the 
Island  of  St.  Michel. —  Inns, 
I'Hdtel  de  Commerce,  I'Hdtel 
de  France,  etc. 


2 


2 

I'A 


643/4  posts.(») 


ROUTE  FBOM  PARIS  TO  NANTES. 


1074  Dreiuc—See  the  Route  from  Paris 
to  Brest. 
hforvillette 
Chdteau-neuf 
A  LaLouppe 


1 
1 
2 

2  7*  Regmalard 

2 

2 


Belleme 

St.  Cdmede-Vaiz 

1  7a  Bonnet  able 

2  Savigni 

1  7»  Le  Mans  —  This  Town,  watered 
by  the  Sarthe,  contains  above 


Ditto,  the  whole  year,  between  Pl^Ian  and 
Ploermel. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be- 
tween Ploermel  and  St.  Andr£. 

Ditto,  the  whole  year,  between  St.  Andr^ 
and  Vannes. 


FSAHCE.  ] 
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18,000  inhabUants:  its  name  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic  word 
Maen,  a  stone ;  and  a  huge  mo- 
numental stone  may  still  be 
seen  here.  Joined  to»  though  not 
inserted  in,  the  west  end  or  the 
Cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic 
edifice,  begun  during  the  ninth 
century,  and  finished  in  1477. 
Not  Tar  from  Mans  are  remains 
of  an  Amphitheatre.  Inns,  le 
Croissant;  le  Dauphin;  and  la 
Boule  d'or, 
2       Gneeeiard 

1  FoulMour4$ 

2  V>  La  FlBche 
i  >/>  Durtal 

a      Suette 

2  'A  Angers— This  is  a  large  Town, 
sealed  on  the  Mayenne,  and 
•containing  35,000  inhabitants. 
Inns,  la  Boule  d'or ;  le  Lion 
d'or;  and  h  Cheval  blane, 

2  *fii  St.  Georges 

1       Champtoce 

1  *A  Varades 

1  Vi  Ancenis 

1  74  Oudon 

1  V4  La  Sailleraye 

1  3/4  Nantes 


49  Va  posts. 


Nantes,  the  Oondivienum  of  the 
Romans,  and  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  in  France,  contains  80,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  right 
banic  of  the  Loire,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Eudre  and  Sevres,  and  has 
twelve  Bridges,  most  of  which  are  hand- 
some, as  liiLewise  are  its  streets  and 
Squares.  It  contains  a  pretty  Theatre ; 
and  the  E6ie\  de  Ville,  a  modern 
bnilding,  does  honour  to  its  Architect. 
Nantes  seems  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  theNaronetes,towhom  it  belonged 
in  times  past.  Inns,  VHdtel  de  France^ 
I'Hdtel  des  Strangers^  etc.  An  extra 
quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
this  City. 

(')  A  third  horse  all  the  year  between 
Nantes  and  Gesvres. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be- 
tween La  Groix-Blanche  and  Novay. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be- 
tween Boat-de-Lande  and  Rennes. 


ROUTE  FROM  NAIH'ES,  THROUGH  RENNES, 
TO  ST.  HALO. 

1  V4  Gesvres 

1  7a  La  Croix-Blanche 

2  Noxay 
1  7.  Derval 

1  7a  Brekaraye 

2  Roudun 

2      Bout'de-Lande 
2      Rennes 
2  7*  Med^ 

2  7.  Saint  Pierre-de-Plesguen 
1  7a  Chdteau-neuf 

1  7a  Si.  if alo— An  extra  half  post  is 
paid  if  the  tide  he  h^h. 


22  74  post8.(0 

Saint  Malo,  situated  in  the  Peninsula 
formerly  denominated  Aaron,  is  built 
upon  a  rock  encompassed  by  sea,  and 
communicating  with  the  shore  by  a 
Causeway,  called  the  Sillon. 

The  Port,  whith  lies  between  the 
Town,  the  Dylte,  and  the  land,  is  spa- 
cious and  safe ;  but  not  easy  of  access ; 
owing  to  several  rocks  which  surround 
it. 

The  Town  was  founded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Aleth,  who,  being  exposed, 
in  the  eighth  century,  to  the  attacks 
of  pirates,  took  refuge  on  the  rock  of 
Aaron,  which  could  more  easily  be  de- 
fended. 

The  Ramparts  and  Public  Walks 
command  a  fine  prospect.  Inns,  I'JHd- 
tel  de  France,  VHdtel  des  Yoyageurs, 
I'Hdtel  du  Commerce^  etc. 

ROUTE  FROH  PARIS  TO  PLOMBlJ^RBS. 

21 74  ChAlons-sur-Marne.  See  "  Route 
from  Paris  to  Strasbnrg,  through 
ChAlons-sur-Marne." 

2      La  Chaussee 

2  Vitry-sur-Marne^lnns,  VEpSe 
royale  ;  la  Croix  d'or  ■;  etc. 

2      Longchamp 

1  7a  St.  Dixier 

1 7.  Saudnipi— Athirdharsethrough- 

A  third  horse,  an  the  year,  between  Rennes 

Ditto«  during  the  six  winter  months  be 
tween  Hed£  and  Chdteau-neuf ;  and  all  the 
year  between  Ghdteau-neuf  and  St.  Malo. 

46. 
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IV. 


2 

2  7a 

2  7. 


17. 
2 

2  74 
2  7. 


174 
2 


17. 


APPENDIX. 


[  Gh.  It. 


out  the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

Bar-le-Duc  — A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 

Ltgny 

Houdelaineourt. 

Domremy  —  A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 

Neufchdteau 

Houecourt 

Mirecourt 

Damieulle^A  third  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months,  going  and 
returning. 

Epinal 

Xertigny^A  third  horse  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

Plomhieres  —  A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 


51 7.  posts. 

Plombi^res,  a  pretty  town,  seated  on 
the  Angronne,  between  two  steep  Hills, 
and  reputed  to  contain  1,200  inhabit- 
ants, is  famed  for  its  Warm  Mineral 
Waters,  and  Baths. 

BOUTB  FMOH  PAEI8  TO  BABRIeGBS  AltB 
BAGNiRBS. 

77  V4  Bordeaux  —  See    ''Route  from 

Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne." 

1  V4  Bouscaut—A  third  horse  for  the 

six  winter  months,  going  and 

returning. 

1  V4  Castres 

1  7a  Cerons 

1 7a  Langon—'A  third  horse,  for  the 
six  winter  months,  going  and 
returning. 

2  Bazas^A  third  horse,  through- 

out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  7+  Captieux—A  third  horse  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  Poteau—A  third  and  fourth  horse 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 

(*)  Fau  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce 
in  Hams  (improperly  called  hams  of  Ba- 
yonne},  and  smoked  Le^^s  of  Geese.   The 


27 


17. 
17. 


27 


2 


17 


27. 


Roquefort-^Aihird  horse,  for  the 
six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 
Caloy 

Mont'de-Marsanr-lnnStVE  toile, 
and  la  Providence,  A  third  and 
fourth  horse,  throughout  the 
year,  going  and  returning. 
^tre—A  third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  going  and  returning. 
Garlin-^A  third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 
Auriac—A  third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 
Pau— A  third  horse,  throughoat 
the  year,  going  and  returning. 
Pau,  the  birth-place  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  contains  about 
11,000  inhabitants;  and  the 
Cradle  of  the  King,  made  with 
the  shell  of  a  large  tortoise,  to- 
gether with  his  Statue  in  marble 
(and  a  strong  likeness),  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  now  decaying 
Palace  where  he  was  born.  Pro- 
visions at  Pau  are  abundant  and 
cheap;  Lodging-houses  good; 
and,  if  taken  by  the  half-year,  a 
large  and  commodious  apart- 
ment may  be  hired  for  six  hun- 
dred francs;  the  society  also  is 
good ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
town  lovely.(') 

3  Lestelle^A  third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  Zour^Ies— Inns,  la  Clef  d'or  ;  le 
Lion  d'or  ;  and  les  Pyrenees. 

2  7.  Pierrefitte  —  A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going,  but 
not  returning.   Inn,  la  Poste, 

2  Zux— A  third  and  fourth  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning.  Inn,  Caxaux'eUdteh 

1      Barreges—A  third  and  fourth 
horse,  throughout  the  year,  go- 
^  log  and  returning. 


115  74  posts. 

Barrages,  situated  in  a  monntainoos 
country,  and  containing  about  700  in- 
best  Inns  here  are,  Le  Grand  Cerf,  and 
rmiel  de  France. 
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babitants,  bas  long  been  famed  for  tbe 
efficacy  of  its  mineral  waters,  in  dis- 
eases of  tbe  liver,  rbeumatic  affections, 
and  gunsbot  wounds :  but  tbe  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  by  wbich  it  is  surround- 
ed, and  the  host  of  Cripples  who  are  its 
occasional  visitors,  render  this  Town  a 
melancholy  abode. 

Eight  posts  and  a  half  from  Barrages 
is  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  a  small  town, 
seated  on  the  Adour,  and  celebrated 
for  its  Mineral  Waters  and  warm  Baths; 
which  were  held  in  high  estimation  by 
tbe  ancient  Romans,  and  still  retain 
great  celebrity.  Spring  and  Autumn 
are  tbe  seasons  when  Invalids  frequent 
Barrages  and  Bagn^res.  The  latter  is 
famished  with  good  but  high-priced 
lodgings :  provisions,  however,  are 
cheap ;  and  for  a  well-cooked  dinner, 
sufficient  for  two  masters  and  two  ser- 
vants, the  usual  charge  is  three  francs. 

From  Bagn^res  an  interesting  excur- 
sion may  be  made  into  the  Pyrenees 
(partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in 
chaise$'d-porteurs)f  through  tbe  fertile 
Valley  of  Campan  to  Orijh^Barreges 
— Lux — St*  Sauveur  (a  small  but 
sweetly-situated  Village,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Lodging-houses)— £ravarntc, 
particularly  worth  notice,  on  account 
of  its  romantic,  picturesque,  and  sub- 
lime scenery— and  thence  back  to  Lux 
—  and  by  PierrefUte,  and  Cauterets 
(another  Watering-place,  which  is  much 
frequented),  through  Lourde$  to  Ba- 
gnires. 

ROUTE  FROlf  PARIS  TO  BERLIN  AND  ST. 
PETERSBURG. 

(Given  on  the  authority  of  the  *<LnrRB  dbs 
PosTES  DE  France  four  Vjm  1836.^') 

Posts  of 
France. 

1 7,  from  Paris  to  Bondy 

2       Claye  , 

2      Meaux 

1  V«  St,  Jean  les-deux-Jumeaux 

1  La  Ferte-eousTjouarre 

2  La  Ferfne-de-Paris 
1  •/.  ChdteaurThierry 

1       Cresancy 
1 V4  Dormans 

1  Port-&-Binson 

2  Epernay 
2      Jalons 

2      ChdlonS'Sur-Harne 
2      Somme'Vesle 
2       Orheval 


1 
2 


I'A 


2 
2 

I'A 
I'A 
IV4 
2 'A 


2% 


1 
2 

2 -A 
I'A 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


A 

'A 
'A 
■A 
•A 
■A 


2 'A 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

IV. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 


'A 

'A 
A 


St.  MSnekould 
Clermont-en-Argonne- A  horse 

eitra  all  the  year,  going  and 

returning. 
Domballe— An  extra  horse  for 

the  six  winter  months,  going 

and  returning. 
Verdun 
Manheule^An  extra  horse  for 

tbe  six  winter  months. 
Harville 
Mars-la-Tour 
Gravelotte 
Mentz  — An  extra  borse  from 

Mentz  to  Gravelotte  throughout 

the  year,  but  not  returning. 
Cource Ile$-Chau8$y — An  extra 

horse  for  tbe  six  winter  months, 

going  and  returning. 
Fouligny 
St.  Avoid 
Forhach 
Sarrebruck— Hence,  to  Polan- 

Sen,  Postmasters  calculate  the 
istance,  from  post  to  post,  in 
German  miles— one  of  which 
is  about  equal  to  one  French 
post. 

Rorbaeh 

Hombourg 

BruchmuMbach 

Landstuhl 

Eaisers-Lautern 

Sembaeh 

Standenbuhl 

Kirkeim-Boland 

Alxey 

Woerstadt 

Niderulm 

Mayence 

Hattersheim 

Francfort 

Hanau 

Gelnhausen 

Saalmiinster 

SchlUckthern 

Neuhof 

Fuld 

Hunfeld 

Buttlar 

Waeh 

Marksuhl 

Eisenach 

Gotha 

Erfurt 

Weimar 

Echartsberge 

Naumburg 
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a      WeistenfeU 

2      LUtxen 

2'/a  Leipzig 

2      Crensitx 

2      Duben 

2      Schmiedeberg 

2'/.  Wfft6n6«rflf 

2      Kropp$tadt 

2 'A  7renen&rt«t2en 

2  'A  Beittz 

2  3/4  Potsdam 

2      Zehlendorf 

2  Berlin 

3  VogeUdorf 
33/4  Muncheberg 

2  V4  Seeloto 
2Va  Custrin 

3V4  i5o*« 

3  Landiberg 

3  V4  Friedeberg 
2V»  WoW«}»&erflr 
2       Hoczeit 
2      Sehloppe 
2      Rousckendorf 
27a  Deutsch-Crone 

2  Freudenfiehr 
2 'A  Jastrou) 

3  74  Petenwalde 
3      Schlochau 

2  JTonitz 

3  74  Jiro«a6ou{Ie 

4  7s  Kyschau 

3  Skoeneck 

4  Praujt 

1  7a  Dantzig 

47>  NickeUwalde 
7  7.  Stouthof 
3  7a  Kahlberg 
3      Poulsky 

2  Neutief 
2       PtHatf 

2      FtxcMausen 

2  IFtdttfen 

3  74  Konigsburg 
3  7a  ilfu^sen 

3       Sarkau 
372  i?osttten 

3  7*  iVWden 

4  Schwarzort 
3      Memel 

3      Mitnmersat 
i      Polangea 


248    posts* 

▼ersU  of 
Russia. 

27  06cr6arfau 

28  Tadeyften 
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257. 
19 

237. 
29 

29 
24 

28  7. 

21 

19 

11 

15 

IS 

20 

21 

19 

20 

20 

18 

22 

24 

25 

23 

28 

25 

25 

21 

22 

12 

17 

22 

20 

15 

22  7a 
29 

22  7. 

19  7a 
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GrotS'Drogen 

Schrundem 

Trauenburg 

Beehhoff 

Doblen 

Mitau 

OUy 

Riga 

yeuenmUlken 

Bilhkensfehr 

Eng^lhartshoff 

Ropp 

LentxenhiOff 

Wolmar 

Stakeln 

Gulben 

Teinitx 

Kuikatx 

Uddern 

Dorpat 

Iggafer 

Torma 

Nennal 

Ranna-Pungern 

Elein-Pungern 

Jewe 

Fokenkoff 

Waivara 

Narva 

Jamburg 

Opolie 

Tschirkowitx 

Kaskowa 

JKiepna 

Strelna 

St.  Petersburg 


830    versts. 


The  road  from  Berlin  to  St.  Peters- 
burg  is  excellent;  and  persons  trayel- 
ling  post  may  accomplish  this  journey 
in  twelve  djays,  ^rithout  difficulty. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  HAMBURG  ANI» 
STOCKHOLM. 


Posts  of 
France. 

37  74  Brussels  —  See    **  Route 

from 

Havre-de-Grace  toParis,through 

Rouen  and  St.  Germain 

-en- 

Laye." 

1  74  Vilvorte 

1  7»  Mechlin  (SaUnes) 

2  V4  Anvers 

274  Gooring 

1  V4  Grotzundert 

2      Breda 
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2  Vt  Mordyck 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
3 
2 


A 


A 


DorrfrecAt— Travellers  go  pari 
of  the  way  to  Dordrecht  by 
water. 


Va 
7a 


Rotterdam 
The  Hague 
/4  Leyden 

Amsterdam 
A  Naarden 
V4  Amersfoort 

Voorthuisen 
A  Appeldoorn 

Deventer 
A  Holten 

Almelo 
A  Ootwar^Mm 

iVordAorn 
A  Lingen 
A  Hazelunen 

Loeningen 

Cloeppenburg 

Wildeshausen 

Breme 

Ottersberg 

Rotenberg 
374  Tostadt 

3  V4  Haarburg 

•7+  Hamburg— Hence  to  Stockholm, 
Postmasters  calculate  the  dis- 
tance from  post  to  post,  in  Ger- 
man Miles. 

'A  Altona 
3  7a  Ulzburg 

Va  l?ram5fedt 

Nortorf 
Va  Rendsborg 
7a  Schleswig* 
Va  Flensburg 
Va  Apenrade 
Va  Hadersleben 
Arwesund 

Assens— It  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  Little  Belt,  in  order  to  reach 
this  Town. 
Odensee 
Nyborg 

Xorsoer  — It  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  Great  Belt,  in  order 
to  reach  this  Town. 

4  Soroe 


2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 


5 
4 
4 


4Va 
4Va 

5 


3 
3 
2 

10 
6 
3 
6 
3 
4 
7 
2 


7a 

A 


Osteeeft 

Jfeistnflr6or<7— It  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  Sound,  in  order  to 
reach  this  Town. 

Engelholm 

Laholm 

Halmstadt 

Quatsibo 

Jonkoping  * 

Grenna 

Skeninge 

Linkioping 

Norkoping 

Telge 

Stockholm 


231    posts. 

This  Route  is  given  on  the  Authority 
of  the  Livre  des  Posies  de  France  for 
1836:  a  book  which,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  is  published  every  year  by 
the  Government,  for  the  information  of 
Travellers. 


FRENCH  STEAM-BOATS, 
NOT  ALREADY  MENTIONED. 

On  the  Loire,^A  Steamer  goes  from 
NantCi*  to  Orleans  three  times  a-week, 
returning  on  the  alternate  days;  and 
touching  at  all  the  considerable  Towns 
en  route,  to  receive  oc  land  Passen- 
gers. 

On  the  Garonne,—X  Steamer  goes 
from  Bordeaux  daily  up  the  river,  to 
Marmande  and  Langon ;  and  another 
down  the  river,  returning  daily. 

On  the  Rhdne.— A  Sie&mer  goes  from 
Lyons  to  Avignon  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday,  in  thirteen  hours,  starting  at 
five  in  the  morning.    Fare,  20  francs. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that 
Steam-boats  on  the  Rh6ne  do  not  con- 
vey carriages;  and  this  is- an  inconve- 
nience usually  attached  to  Steam-boats 
on  the  rivers  in  France. 

A  Steam-packet  goes  from  Toulon  to 
Corsica  twice  a-week ;  touching  at 
Ajaccio  andBaslia. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Money  of  Switzerland.— Price  of  Post-hones.— Prices  charged  by  Voiturins.— Most  advan> 
lageous  way  of  seeing  Switzerland.-  Geneva.— Arrival  and  departure  of  Letler-couriers.— 
Expense  of  Livina  at  Geneva.— Diligpnces.—Bonle  going  post  from  Jougne  to  St.  Maurice— 
froin  Geneva  to  Lausanne— from  Les  Rousses  to  Nyon— from  Geneva,  by  the  Simplon,  to 
Milan.— New  Road  over  Sptugen-from  Como  by  Splugen  to  Zurich. -Nevtr  Road  over  the 
Braglio  to  Innspruck.-Road  by  the  Finstermunz  to  Botzen.— Passage  of  St.  Gothard.— Pas- 
sage of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard.— Ancient  Alpine  Roads. 


MONET  OF  SWITZBBLAND. 

ACCOUNTS  are  kept  in  Li  vres  and  Batz : 
one  Swiss  Livre  being  ten  Batz ;  and 
one  Batz  three  sous  of  France.  The  old 
Louis  d*or,  the  Napoleon,  and  the  other 
French  coins,  are  what  pass  best 
throughout  Switzerland. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HOUSES. 

Eyery  Draught-horse,  per  post  (two 
leagues),  ten  Batz— every  Postilion,  five 
Batz — every  char-d-hanc  or  cabriolet 
furnished  by  a  Postmaster,  five  Batz. 

Eyery  ehar-orhane  conveying  from 
one  to  three  persons,  must  have  two 
borses  and  one  postilion ;  but  if  it  con- 
vey four  persons,  it  must  have  three 
horses  and  one  posiWlon— Cabriolets, 
or  other  carriages,  with  two  places  only 
for  passengers,  and  conveying  one  or 
two  persons,  must  have  two  horses  and 
one  postilion  —  Cabriolets,  or  other 
carriages  fwith  four  places)  mounted  on 
two  or  four  wheels,  and  conveying  from 
one  to  four  persons,  must  have  three 
horses  and  one  postilion — Close  cai^ 
riages  d  brancards  (with  one  outside 
place),  conveying  from  one  to  three 
persons,  must  have  three  horses  and 
one  postilion ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  three  persons  conveyed  in  any  of 
these  carriages,  the  fourth  person  must 
pay  ten  Batz  per  post — Berlines,  or  Li- 
monieres,  with  an  outside  seat  before, 
and  another  behind,  and  conveying 
from  one  to  three  persons,  must  have 
four  horses  and  two  postilions :  if  they 
convey  from  four  to  six  persons,  they 
must  have  sii  horses  and  two  posti- 
lions ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  six 
persons  conveyed  in  these  carriages, 
every  person  beyond  that  number  must 
pay  ten  Batz  per  post.— A  Limoni4re 
having  no  outside  seat,  and  conveying 


one  person  only,  must  have  three  horses 
and  one  postilion.  One  child,  if  not 
above  six  years  old,  is  considered  as  a 
nonentity ;  and  two  children,  under 
six  years  old.  as  one  passenger. 

Post-houses,well  provided  with  horses 
and  drivers,  are  now  established  on  all 
the  great  roads  of  Switzerland  leading 
to  the  Simplon,  and  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  Cantons.  TM  magnificent 
road  from  Couvey  to  Neufch&tel,  by  the 
Jura  Mountains,  was  made  about  the 
year  1819.  Another  new  road  is  mak- 
ing from  Lucerne  to  Zurich,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  passage  of  the 
Allris ;  and  II  Post  road  was  opened,  in 
1824,  from  St.  Gall  and  the  Thurgovie, 
and  from  Zurich  and  the  Lake  of  Wal- 
lenstadt,  to  the  base  of  Splugen,  and 
over  that  stupendous  Alp  to  Bellinzona. 

Persons  who  wish  to  travel  envoitu- 
rin  may  always  hire  draught-horses  of 
Swiss  Voiturins :  who  commonly  charge, 
per  day,  from  eight  to  ten  francs  a 
horse,while travelling;  and  three  francs 
a-day  for  each  driver;  and  on  days  of 
rest  half-price.  Swiss  Voiturins  like- 
wise charge,  for  the  return  of  horses  to 
the  place  where  they  were  hired,  eight 
or  nine  francs  a-day  per  horse;  but 
nothing  for  the  driver.  Saddle-horses 
and  Mules  may  be  hired,  in  every  part 
of  Switzerland,  for  about  an  6cu-neaf 
per  day.— But  the  most  advantageous 
manner  of  seeing  this  country  is  to 
travel  on  foot;  a  plan  so  commonly 
adopted,  that  the  Foot-passenger  is  as 
well  received,  even  at  the  best  Inns,  as 
if  he  came  in  a  splendid  equipage.  The 
expense  incurred  by  travelling  on  foot 
through  Switzerland  seldom  exceeds 
five  shillings  of  English  money  per  day 
for  each  Traveller:  half-a-crown  being, 
on  an  average,  the  price  of  a  tahU  d'hdte 


Switzerland.  ] 


ROUTES  FROM  GENEVA. 
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supper,  wine  and  lodging  inclusive  ;— 
and  Pedestrians  should  make  supper 
their  principal  meal.  (') 

GENEVA. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Letters  from  Great  Britain  arrive  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Sundays,  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  by  the 
French  Courier. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  go  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, at  eight  in  the  morning,  by  the 
, French  Courier. 

Geneva  is  not  a  cheap  place  for  per- 
manent residence;  but  there  areGene- 
vese  Families  who  take  Boarders  at  four 
•  Louis-d*ors  a-monlh ;  whereas  a  person 
who  hires  a  private  lodging,  and  dines 
daily  at  a  tahfe  d'h6te,  cannot  spend 
less  than  double  that  sum,(>) 

This  Town  is  famous  for  watches,  and 
gold  trinkets  of  all  descriptions. 

Diligences  go,  several  times  a  week, 
from  Geneva  to  JLausanne,  Neufch&tel, 
Lyons,  Grenoble,  and  Turin,  by  way  of 
the  Mont-Cenis :  and,  when  weather 
permits,  there  is  a  constant  intercourse 
from  town  to  town,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  by  means  of  Steam-boats. 

ROUTE,  GOING   POST,  FROM    JOUGNB  TO 
ST.  MAURICE. 

2  'A  Orhe—K  third  horse  from  Orbe  to 

Jougne;  but  not  returning. 
1 3/4  Cos9onay-^A  third  horse  going 

and  returning. 
2      Lausanne— A  third  horse  going 

and  returning 
i  'A  Vevay—A  third  horse  from  Vevay 

to  Lausanne,  but  not  returning. 

2  3/4  ^^gle 

1       Bex 

1       St.  lHauriee 


13  'A  posts. 

ROUTE,  GOING  POST,  FROM  GENEVA  TO 
LAUSANNE. 

« 

1  74  Geneva  to  Coppet. 
1  V4  Coppet  to  Nyon. 

(')  The  Chambermaid  at  a  Swiss  Inn  does 
not  expect  more  than  five  batz  per  night, 
Aram  each  Traveller. 

Persoos  who  travel  post  are  usually  charged 


1       Nyon  to  Rolle. 

1  V4  Rolle  to  Morges. 

1       Morges    to  Lausanne.    AHhird 

horse  from  Morges  to  Lausanne, 

but  not  vice  versd, 

ROUTE,  GOING  POST,  FROM  LES  ROUSSES 
TO  NYON. 

1  'A  From  St.  Cergues  to  Les  Rousses. 
A  third  horse  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  place. 

1  V4  From  St.  Cergues  to  Nyon.     A 

third  horse  from  Nyon    to  St. 
Cergues,  but  not  vice  versd^ 

The  expenses  attendant  on  dismount- 
ing and  remounting  carriages  during 
winter;  and  the  fees  of  Guides  who  aid 
in  conducting  carriages  not  dismount- 
ed, through  deep  snow,  are  all  fixed  by 
a  Tariff,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Post- 
houses. 

ROUTE,  GOING  POST,  FROM  GENEVA,  BT 
THE  SIMPLON,  TO  MILAN  ;  BEING  A 
CONTINUATION  '  OF  THE  MILITARY 
ROAD  MADE  BT  NAPOLEON. 

2'A  Dovaine 

2  Thonon 
1V»  Evian 

27a  Saint  Gingou3t 

274  Vionnaz 

274  Saint  Maurice 

274  Martigny 

274  Biddes 

274  Sion 

274  Sierre 

274  Tourtemagne 

274  Viege 

17a  Brigg,  orBryg 

27a  Barisello 

3  A  Sempione  (village  so  calledi 
274  I  sella 

27a  Domo  d'Ossola 
174  Vogogna 
2' A  Baveno 

1  Belgirate 
173  SestoCalende 

2  Cascinq 
l7a  Rho 
1/4  Milan 

49V4  posts. 


rom  four  to  six  fran<s  a-head  for  dinner; 
and  from  six  to  eight  for  supper  and  beds. 

{•)  The  common  price  for  dinner,  at  a 
good  table  d'MtCf  is  three  francs. 
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PASSAGE  OF  SPLUGEN.     NEW  ROAD. 

Persons  travelling  from  Suabia»  or 
the  Canton  of  the  Grisons,  to  Venice, 
or  Milan,  find  this  the  shortest  route : 
though  nobody  should  attempt  to  cross 
the  Mountain  of  Splugen  at  the  Season 
of  Avalanches.  (»)  But  after  the  winter 
snow  has  fallen,  and  become  sufficiently 
hard  for  a  sledge  to  glide  smoothly  over 
its  surface,  or  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September, when  the 
winter  snow  is,  generally  speaking, 
melted.  Travellers  may,  without  dan- 
ger, indulge  themselves  by  exploring 
this  passage  of  the  Alps  ;  which  very 
much  surpasses  in  magnificent,  sub- 
lime, and  awful  scenery  every  other 
Carriage  road  of  Europe.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
Galleries  of  this  road,  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  Splugen,  on  the  side  of 
the  Grisons,  are  too  narrow,  and  the 
turnings  too  sharp  for  English  travel- 
ling-carriages with  four  horses. 

The  Routes  which  lead  through  the 
Grisons  to  Splugen  unite  at  Bourg-de- 
RagaZf  two  leagues  from  which  town 
are  the  celebrated  Baths  of  Pfeffers.— 
From  Ragaz  to  Coire  (the  Capital  of  the 
Canton  of  the  Grisons)  is  five  leagues. 
The  Road  crosses  the  Rhine  by  the 
wooden  Bridge  of.Tardis,  and  traverses, 
by  another  Bridge,  the  formidable  Tor- 
rent of  Lanquart,  which  has  often  me- 
naced the  surrounding  country  with 
destruction.  Here  commences  the 
superb  Road,  which  joins,  at  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Bellinzona, 
that  of  the  Canton  of  the  Tessin;  and 
forms  a  communication  between  Ita4y, 
eastern  and  northern  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  From  Coire  (»)  to  the  village 
of  Splugen  (eleven  leagues),  the  Road 
resembles  a  majestic  avenue  to  an  im- 
mense park.  Two  leagues  from  Coire, 
the  two  arms  of  the  Rhine,  viz.  the 

(I )  When  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of 
snow  that  the  pointed  rocks  on  the  summits 
of  the  Alps  are  covered,  Avalanches  may  be 
expected  hourly. 

,(a)  A  Tariff,  containing  the  number  of 
Posts,  and  t  be  expense  of  Post-horses,  Guides, 
and  dismounting  and  remounting  Carriages, 
on  this  new  road,  has  been  published  by  the 
Government  of  the  Grisons,  and  may  he 
found  at  Coire. 
\})  The  Forest  of  the  Rhine  contains  Firs 


Vorder  Rheln,  and  the  Hinter  Rhein, 
unite  in  face  of  the  picturesque  Castle 
of  Reichenau;  and  the  road  passes  over 
these  brawling  and  impetuous  streams 
by  two  splendid  single-arched  wooden 
Bridges ;  one  of  which  was  the  work  of 
a  village-carpenter.  From  Reichenau  to 
the  small  Town  of  Tusis  (three  leagues 
and  a  quarter),  the  road  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  luxuriant  Mount  Heinzenberg,  in 
the  Valley  of  Domleschg,  rendered  ste- 
rile by  the  inundations  of  the  Hinter 
Rhein  and  the  torrent  of  Nolla.    Here, 
in  a  peculiarly  picturesque  situation, 
are  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  R^alta  (called 
likewise  Hohen  Rh^tien),  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Tuscan  Emigrants, 
during  some  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
From  Tusis  to  'Andeer  (nearly  three 
leagues)  the  Road  passes  through  the 
Valley  of  Schams, — crossing,  by  a  fine 
Bridge,  near  Tusis,  the  destructive  tor- 
rent of  Nolla,  and  approaching,  by  a 
Grotto  pierced  through  a  solid  rock,  the 
wild,  magnificent,  and  stupendous  Ra- 
vine, called  the  Rheinwald,or  Valley  of 
the  Forest  of  the  Rhine ;  (3)   through 
which  that  River  and  the  Road  wind, 
amidst  perpendicular  Rocks,  not  less 
than   three   thousand  feet  high,  and 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  stately 
firs,  the  branches  of  which  canopy  the 
narrow  glen  beneath  them.  The  Rhine 
runs  foaming  and  raging  with  terrific 
violence  close  to  the  Road ;  which  has 
no  defence  against  its  impetuous  neigh- 
bour but  a  slight  parapet  wall.    From 
Andeer   to  Splugen,  is  nearly  three 
leagues ;  and  on  approaching  that  vil- 
lage the  Ravine  widens,  and  displays 
magnificent  Cascades.    This  Defile,  be- 
tween Coire  and  Splugen,  bears  unde- 
servedly the  name  of"  Via  Mala."  The 
Village   of  Splugen,  situated  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Rheinwald,  contains  a 
good  Inn ;  (4)  as  do  two  other  Villages 
in  this  Valley,  those  of  NafTenen  and 

of  so  uncommon  a  magnitude,  that  one  of 
them  is  said  to  measure  twenty-five  elU 
round  the  trunk:  and  the  Fall  of  the  Rhine 
in  this  Forest  exhibits  one  of  the  sublimest 
objects  in  nature ;  which,  while  it  fills  spec- 
tators with  awe,  affords  them  tlie  pleasure 
of  contemplating  scenes  in  the  creation  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  pencil  to  imitate. 
(4)  Travellers  going  post  over  Splngcn 
I  usually  sleep  here. 
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HinU^r  Rhein:  the  last  stands  at  the 
hase  of  the  Bernardioo ;  0)  and  about  a 
league  and  a  half  from  this  Village,  the 
Valley  is  terminated  by  the  immense 
Glacier  of  Vogelberg,  the  Source  of  the 
Rhine.— At  the  Village  of  Splugen  the 
Road  divides  into  two  Branches,  sepa- 
rated f^om  each  other  by  a  cliain  of 
lofty  mountains.  One  of  these  Branches, 
called  the  Bernardino  Road,  goes  from 
the  Village  of  Splngen  to  San  Bernar- 
dino,  Misocce,  and  Bellinzona  ;  while 
the  other,  called  the  Splugen  Road,  goes 
from  Splugen  to  Chiavenna ;  which 
drive  usually  occupies  about  seven 
honrs  and  three  quarters;  full  five  of 
which  are  spent  in  passing  the  Mountain 
of  Splugen.  (*)  The  Austro-Lombardo 
Custom-house  is  two  leagues  beyond 
the  ViHage  of  Splugen.  The  Road  lead- 
ing down  to  Chiavenna  has  been  formed 
into  terraces;  and  the  descent  is  surfi- 
ciently  gentle  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  using  a  drag-chain.  As  the  Traveller 
advances  on  this  Road,  it  gradually 
displays  the  rich  culture  of  Italy ;  till, 
at  length,  the  hills  neflr  Chiavenna 
(which  are  clothed  with  fruit-trees)  pre- 
sent themselves  to  view ;  and  the  mild- 
ness of  the  Italian  climate  compensates 
for  the  coldness  of  the  Alps. 

On  the  Bernardino  Road  the  distance 
from  the  Village  of  Hinter  Rhein  to  the 
first  Refuge,  Bergkaus,  is  nearly  two 
leagues ;  and  three  hours  are  usually 
occupied  in  going.  Berghaus  is  a  large 
edifice, situated  in  a  wild  country  on  the 
margin  of  a  Lake,  whose  sable  waters 
give  birth  to  the  Mo^sa,  a  brawling  tor- 
rent, which  falls  into  the  Ticino,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Bellin- 
zona. From  Berghaus  to  the  Hamlet  of 
St.  Bernardino  is  one  league  and  a  half; 
and  midway  the  road  passes  the  Mo6sa 
on  a  lofty  Bridge.  St.  Bernardino  is  fre- 
quented during  summer  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters ;  and  consequently, 
daring  sbmmer,  Travellers  find  the  Inn 

(0  A  good  Road  is  now  made  over  the 
Bernardino;  and  Travellers  may,  by  taking 
this  road,  tee  the  source  rf  the  Rhine. 

(>)  The  ascent,  on  the  Rbeinwald  side  of 
the  monotaiD,  commonly  occupies  about  two 
boors. 

(3)  The  distance  from  Como,  through  Bar- 
lassina,  to  Milan,  is  three  posts  and  a  half. 

(4)  An  eoonomical  and  a  sale  mode  of 
crossing  the  Mountain  of  Splugen,  is  to  go 


at  this  Village  provided  with  a  well- 
stocked  larder,  and  frequently  take  eat- 
ables thence  to  the  next  baiting-place, 
Hitoeco,  where  the  Inn  is  not  good. 
To  Misocco  from  St.  Bernardino  is  three 
leagues.  From  Misocco  to  Bellinzona 
is  six  leagues  and  a  quarter ;  and,  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Bellinzona,  at 
the  Bridge  of  the  Moesa,  the  new  Route 
of  the  Bernardino  joins  the  superb 
High*road  of  the  Canton  of  the  Tessin, 
which  terminates  at  the  base  of  St. 
Gothard. 

Traveilers,duringsummer,may  reach 
the  High-road  to  Milan,  by  going  from 
Bellinzona  to  Magadino,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore ;  whence  (the  season  permit- 
ting), a  Steam-boat  starts,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  every  day  of  the  week  except 
Sunday,  for  Sesto  Calende  ;  where  it 
arrives  about  noon.  The  price  paid  by 
a  chief-<cabin  Passenger  in  this  vessel, 
from  Magadino  to  Sesto,  is  six  Italian 
livres ;  the  charge  for  the  transport  of 
a  Berline  or  an  English  Post-chaise  is 
fifty  livres;  and  the  charge  for  the 
transport  of  a  Caleche  forty  livres. 

Travellers  may  likewise  reach  the 
high  road  to  Milan  by  means  of  the 
Steam-boats,  which  ply  dally  on  the 
Lake  of  Como,f3)  weather  permitting : 
and  persons  who  avail  themselves  of 
these  vessels  usually  embark  at  La  Biva. 
Another  way  of  reaching  the  high  road 
is  to  go  by  Lugano,  Ponte  di  Tresa, 
and  Varesa,  to  SeitoJ.i) 

A  Steam-boat  sets  out  from  Como 
every  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Diligence  from  Milan, 
and  proceeds  up  the  Lake  as  far  as 
Domaso ;  which  place  it  reaches  about 
two  o'clock.  It  then  returns  to  Como 
in  time  for  its  Passengers  to  get  back 
in  the  Diligence  to  Milan,  by  eleven  at 
night. 

The  most  striking  view  of  the  three 
Branches  of  the  Lake  is  near  Cadenob- 
bia ;  which  contains  a  comfortable  lnn» 

under  the  guidance  of  the  Messaget ,  who 
travels  every  week  from  Liadau.  to  Milan; 
and  uoderlakes,  for  a  certaia  price,  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Passage,  board  and 
lodging  inclusive.— Bill,  io  whatever  way 
Travellers  cross  this  Mountain,  they  ought 
not  to  attempt  the  Passage  during  themorwhs 
of  May  and  Juno,  when  the  winter  snow  is 
melting.  ScTcral  English  Families  have 
nearly  lost  their  lives  by  crossing  in  June. 
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called  I'H^tel  de  Vaneienne  Po$te,Sind 
situated  near  the  Villa  Sommariva-^ 
where  the  Garden,  the  two  SUtues  by 
Canova»  and  the  fine  Bassi-rilievi  exe- 
cuted bjThorwaldsenJor  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  merit  notice.  The  Villa 
d'E$te,  once  the  residence  of  Queen 
Caroline  of  England,  is  in  this  vicinity ; 
as  likewise  is  the  Villa  Pliniana,  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Gadenobbia  stands  at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  the  Lago  Lugano: 
and,  at  Porlezzo,  a  boat  might  be  ob- 
tained to  convey  Passengers,  in  two 
hours  and  a  half,  to  Lugano;  whence  to 
Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  another 
ten  miles  by  land. 

A  Steam-boat  goes  from  Riva,  on  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  to  Desenzaiio,  every 
Monday yWednesday, and  Friday ,  during 
the  summer  montlu ;  and  returns  from 
Desenzano  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday. 

ROUTE  FBOM  COMO  BT  THE  HONT-SPLU- 
GEN,  TO  ZURICH. 

[Given  on  the  authority  of  an  English  Tra- 
veller, who  passed  this  New  Road  in  Au- 
gust 1827.] 

The  Steam-packet,  managed  by  Eng- 
lishmen, conveys  Passengers  and  Car- 
riages about  thirty-five  miles,  from 
Como  io  Domcuo  ;  and  usually  reaches 
the  latter  place  at  one  o*clock,  p.if. 
Small  Boats  take  Passengers  thence, 
through  the  shoals,  to  La  Riva;  and 
Boatsof  a  larger  size  convey  Travelling- 
carriages.  The  distance  from  Domaso 
to  La  Riva  is  about  twelve  miles :  and  if 
the  wind  be  adverse,  the  Boats  em- 
ployed to  bring  Travelling-rcarriages 
from  the  Steam-packet  to  La  Riva  sel- 
dom arrive  till  night;  a  serious  incon- 
venience—as  La  Riva,  during  summer, 
is  liable  to  Jdal'aria,  and  therefore  a 
dangerous  sleeping-place.  Small  four- 
vWtieeled  Chaises  may,  however,  b«  hired 
at  the  Post-house,  for  nine  Austrian 
^wai^zigers  each  {jduonamano  not  in- 
clusive), to  convey  Travellers  to  Ckia- 
t^enno— about  one  hour's  drive ;  and 
the  Postmaster  undertakes  to  forward 
Travelling-carriages  from  La  Riva  to 
Chiavenna. 

1  7a  From  Chiavenna  to   Tsola  —  A 
third  horse. 
.  2      Splugen—K  third  horse.    Time 


occupied  hi  going  from  Chia- 
venna to  Splugen,  eight  hours. 

'i       Andeer 

1  Vi  Tusis 

1  Vi  Cotre— Time  occupied  in  driving 
from  Splugen  to  Coire,  seven 
hours  and  a  half. 

1  74  Bourg-de-Ragax  -—  Time  occu- 
pied in  going,  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

1  7a  Wailenstalt— Time  occupied  in 
going,  four  bours. 

9V»  posts. 

At  Wailenstalt  the  Post  is  disconti- 
nued: but  good  Boats  and  careful  Boat- 
men may  usually  be  found  to  convey 
Travellers  down  the  picturesque  Lake 
of  Wallen'stalt  (which  is  twelve  miles  in 
length),  to  Wesen^  where  Voiturinsare 
always  ready  to  furnish  horses  for  Rap- 
persckwyh  t)eautifully  situated  on  the 
I^ake  of  Zurich.  This  drive  occupies 
about  four  hours  and  a  half;  and  that 
from  Rapperschwyl  to  Zurich  about  five 
hours. 

The  New  Road,  during  the  month  of 
August,  1827^  was  free  from  snow,  safe, 
and  in  good  order ;  and  la  Couronne, 
at  Chiavenna— Za  Po$te,  at  Splogen — 
la  Croix  blanche,  at  Coire — le  Sauvage, 
at  Bourg-de-Ragaz— {a  Poste^  *ai  Wal- 
lenstatt  — r^pe6>  at  Wesen— and  U 
Paon,  at  Rapperschwyl,  were  consi- 
dered by  the  Traveller,  from  whose 
journal  this  Route  is  an  Extract,  as 
comfortable  Inns. 

VKW   ROAD   FROM   THE  LAKE  OF  COHO 
OVER  THE  BRAGLIO  TO  INNSPRUCK. 

Colieo, 

Morhegno—k  bad  Inn. 

Sondrio^X  tolerable  Inn. 

Tirana, 

Belladora, 

BomUo^A  good  Inn. 

Spondalung€t» 

Santa  Maria, 

Windelen, 

TrafuL 

Pradt, 

MaU^k  good  and  not  a  dear  inn. 

Nauders^k  very  clean  Inn. 

Pfunds. 

Ried, 

Landeck, 

ImMt, 


Sttitibrland.  ] 
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Nassereit. 

Ober  Miemingen. 

Flatten. 

Innsprack. 

Tttis  fine  military  Road,  exhibiting 
grand  and  sublin^e  Alpine  scenery,  wa» 
constructed  by  command  of  the  Empe- 
ror Francis  U.  of  Austria,  at  tbeeipense 
ofeighthundred  thousand  florins;  and 
forms  a  new  line  of  communication 
between  his  German  and  Italian  terri- 
tories. The  summit  of  this  Tass»  com- 
puted to  rise  nine  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  not,  generally  Speak- 
ing, practicable  for  carriages,  except  it 
he  from  the  first  of  July  till  th6  first  of 
October;  because,  during  other  periods 
oT  the  year,  it  is  usually  covered  deep 
with  snow.  A  yonng  Engtish  Traveller 
asserts,  however,  that  on  the  twenty-* 
eighth  of  May,  1833,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  height  of  the  Pass  in  que^* 
tion,  it  was  exempt  from  snow:  and  he 
Infers,  that  during  five  months  of  the 
year,  at  least,  it  is  practicable  for  car- 
riages: but  he  has  adopted  a  danger^ 
au$  opinion. 

The  passage  of  the  Braglio  (the  Juga 
BfuBtica  of  Tacitus)  begins  at  Bormlo, 
and  ends  at  Mais :  and  tie  distance  be- 
tween Botmio  and  Morbegno  is  eight 
nalian  Posts  and  a  half. 

Persons  who  travel  from  Innspruck 
to  Gomo  are  usually  about  four  hours  in 
ascending  from  Windelen  to  the  sum- 
rait  of  the  Braglio.  The  ascent  from 
Trafui  has  been  generally  considered 
as  unsafe,  owing  to  the  want  of  strong 
fences  on  the  sides  of  the  precipices : 
but  If  ve  may  credit  the  report  of  the 
yonng  English  Traveller  already  men- 
tioned, the  Road  in  question  was  well 
protected  by  fences,  and  the  whole  Pass 
safe,  and  in  excellent  condition,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May,  1833. 

BOUTB  FROM  LINDAU  ON  THE  LAKE  OF 
CONSTANCE,  TO  FELDRIBCH  ;  AND  BT 
THE  ABLBERG  AND  FINSTEBMUNZ  TO 
BOTZEN  IN  THE  TTBOL. 

1 74  Bregewtx 

1      Hokenens 

1      Feldkvrch 

1 7a  Bludentz-^Jyme  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  3  74*  A  third  horse 
for  the  ascent  in  Ihe  picturesque 
Valley  of  the  III.   Here  rfae  post 


is  paid  in  Bavarian  florins ;  the 
price  per  horse  being  one  florin 
and  twelve  kreulzers. 

1  DaZanx— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  274* 

1  5fu6«ti5— -Time  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  d,  minutes  45. 

1  St,  Ant€m,  or  i¥as5are«n— Time 
occupied  in  going,  hours  1,  mi- 
nutes 45.  A  third  horse  for  the 
ascent  of  the  Arlberg,  which 
begins  at  Stubens. 

1  Flu§ehr^T\mt  occupied  in  going, 
minutes  65. 

1  Landeehr^Txme  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  1,  minutes  40.  Here 
the  road  enters  the  Valley  of  the 
Inn,  which  river  it  crosses  twice 
on  covered  bridges.  The  de- 
scent to  Ried  is  peculiarly  ro- 
mantic. 

1  JKted— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  %  minutes  10. 

1  P/iincfo— Time  occupied  ingoing, 
boors  1,  minutes  55. 

1  Aiinetors-— Time  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  2.  The  extraordinary 
Pass  of  the  t^'instermunz.is  be- 
tween Pfunds  and  Nanders ;  and 
the  whole  road  displays  sublime 
scenery. 

1 3/4  iHals^Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  3,  minutes  15.  Mais  is 
placed  on  the  descent  to  a  bean- 
tifol  Valley. 

1  £n«i^— Time  occupied  in  going, . 
hours  1,  minutes  35. 

1  Xttf  seA-— Time  occupied  in  going, 

hoursS,  minutes  5. 

2  ^eran— Time  occupied  in  going, 

hours  2,  mittuies  45.  A  conti- 
nual'descent  between  Lutsch 
and  Meran.  The  first  view  of 
the  Vale  which  bears  the  latter 
name,,  resembles,  but  surpasses 
in-  beauty,  the  Valley  of  Domo 
d'Ossola. 
2  Botzen—T\me  occupied  in  goinp^i^ 
hoursB,  minutes  15. 


207i  posts. 


t  * 


The  best  Inns  on  this  road  are  at 
Bludentz,  Landeck,  Mais,  and  Meran. 
The  Black  Eagle,  in  the  last-mentioned 
Town,  is  preferable  to  the  Post-bouse. 
The  time  occupied  in  changing  horses 
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at  each  post  amouDts,  on  an  average,  to 
ten  minutes. 

PASSAGE  OF  ST.  GOTHARft. 

Previous  lo  the  eiistence  of  the  new 
roads  over  the  Simpion  and  Cents,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  frequented  Routes 
from  Switzerland  into  Italy ;  and  the 
journey  from  Flueten  to  Bellinzona  is 
easily  accomplished  in.  four  days,  whe- 
ther on  foot  or  on  horsebaclc ;  neither 
can  this  passage  be  called  dangerous  at 
any  season,  except  while  the  snow  is 
melting.  Between  Fluelen  and  L*Hd- 
pital,  the  Pfaffen  Sprung  Jhe  Cascade, 
the  Devil's  Bridge,  the  Sehollen^y  the 
Urnerloch,  and  the  beautiful  prospect 
presented  by  the  Valley  of  Crseren,  are 
the  objects  best  worth  a  Traveller's  at- 
tention. A  little  beyond  the  village  of 
I/Hdpital  once  stood  V Hospice  des 
Capucins,  where  Travellers  met  with 
clean  beds,  good  wine,  and  a  hospitable 
reception ;  but  the  Convent  no  longer 
exists,  and  an  Inn  is  established  on  its 
site.  The  summit  of  St.  Gothard  is  a 
small  plain,  encompassed  bv  numerous 
peaks ;  and  the  elevation  of  this  plain 
is  supposed  to  be  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  English  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Between  L'Hospice  and  Bellinzona  the 
views  are  beautiful;  and  the  whole 
route  is  much  embellished  by  the  river 
Ttcino,  the  forests  of  firs,  the  pastur- 
ages, the  pretty  hamlets  placed  in  ele- 
vated situations ;  and  the  vines,  pop- 
lars, chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  fig-trees, 
which  continually  present  themselves 
to  view. 

Travellers  who  pass  St.  Gothard,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  usually  steep  the 
first  night  at  Urseren;  the  second  at 
^tro^o,  where  the  Inn  is  good ;  the 
third  at  Giornico,  and  the  fourth  at 
Bellinzona.  A  carrtage^road  has  been 
lately  made  over  the  St.  Gothard. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  GRAND  ST.  BERNARD. 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  the  shortest 
way  from  French  Switzerland  into  Italy 
usually  cross  the  Grand  St.  Bernard : 

(')  The  most  elevated  point  of  the  Grand 
St.  Bernard,  namely,  Mont-Velao,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  (as  already  mentioned)  more 
than  teo  thousand  Eng lieh  feet  aliove  the 
level  of   the  Mediterranean  JSea :  and  L*Hot- 
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there  is,  however,  no  carriage^road 
beyond  Branchier;  though  English  car- 
riages have  occasionally  been  dis* 
mounted  at  Martigny,  and  carried  over 
the  mountain  to  Aoste,  at  the  expense 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  Napoleons  per 
carriage,  according  to  its  site,  the 
transport  of  trunks  not  included.  The 
price,  per  day,  for  every  porterrmule 
employed  on  St.  Bernard,  is  twenty-six 
batz,  guide  and  tax  for  the  Commis- 
sary inclusive ;  though  Foreigners  pay 
more. 

From  Martigny  to  VHospice  is  aboul 
nine  leagues;  and  persons  who  go  the 
whole  way  on  mules,  cannot  accom- 
plish this  long  ride  under  nine  hours. 
Travellers,  therefore,  often  sleep  at 
liddes,  where  the  Inn  affords  tole- 
rable accommodation.  Beyond  Liddes 
the  ascent  becomes  rapid;  and  one 
league  from  this  Village  is  St.  Pierre, 
which  contains  an  Inn,  and  was  consi- 
dered by  the  ancient  Romans  to  be  the 
most  elevated  spot  of  ground  on  the 
Pennine  Alps:(*)  they  in  consequence 
erected  a  Military  Column  here.  This 
country  is  remarkable  for  deep  hollows 
bordered  with  rocks;  and  into  these 
hollows  the  Dranse  precipitates  itself 
with  such  violence  as  to  form  a  scene 
by  many  persons  preferred  to  the  fall  of 
the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen.  From  St. 
Pierre  to  L'Hospice  is  three  leagues; 
every  step  of  which  toward  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  increases  the  steepness 
of  the  path^  and  the  wildness  of  tlie 
prospects.  White  partridges  are  seen 
here. 

Aboot  one  league  beyond  St.*  Pierre 
the  road  consists  of  snow  frozen  so 
hard,  that  a  horse's  hoof  scarcely  makes 
any  impression  upon  it:  this  road  tra- 
verses two  Valleys;  the  first  being 
called  les  Enfers  des  Foireuses ;  and 
the  second,  la  ValUe  de  la  Combe  ; 
between  which  spot  and  L'Hospice  the 
quantity  of  snow  decreases. — L'Hospice 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  elevated  of 
all  human  habitations  in  the  old  world; 
and  some  benevolent  Monks  of  the  Au- 
gustine order  live  here  constantly,  for 


pice,  accordiDg  to  Saussure,  is  eight 
saod  and  silvedty-ftMir  Paris  feet  (thoogfa 
subsequent  coaapotatmns  make  it  only  six 
tliousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  Paris  feet) 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
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tbe  puriiM>8«  of  aeeomoiodating  «b4 
succouriDg  Travellers;  several  of  whom 
owe  ihieir  preservation  lotbese  humane 
Scclesiastics^  wbo  make  a  practice  of 
aearching  out  every  wiforlunale  person 
\mi  i»  ibe  siiow-storms,  or  baried  by 
the  avalanches ;  and  in  this  search  they 
are  aided  by  large  Dogs,  who  scent  Tra- 
vellers at  a  considerable  distance,  and, 
in  spite  of  impenetrable  fogs  and  clouds 
Of  snow,  are  always  able  to  discover 
and  pursue  the  right  road.  Then  use- 
ful animals  \who  seldom  bark,  and 
never  bite  a  straoger)^  carry  in  baskets, 
fastened  to  their  necks,  cordials  and 
eatables  calculated  to  revive  those  perw 
sons  who  are  nearly  fresen  to  death : 
and  notwithstanding  aH  that  has  been 
lately  written  relative  to  the  eitinction 
of  this  race  of  dogs,  they  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  more  numerous  than 
heretofore.!')  Kv«ry  Traveller  is  coor- 
teoosly  received  at  L*Bospice;  and  the 
sick  are  provided  with  good  medical 
and  chlrurgical  assistance,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  sex,  country,  or  reli- 
gion ;  neither  is  any  recompense  ex- 
pected for  all  this  hospitality ;  though 
persons  who  possess  the  means  seldom 
fail  to  leave  a  testimony  of  their  grati- 
tude in  the  Poofs  Box  belonging  to  the 
Church.  So  intense  is  tbe  cold  at 
L*Hospice,  that,  according  to  report,  it 
preserves  from  putrefaction  the  dead 
bodies  deposited  in  its  Cemetery.  Not 
far  hence  lies  the  Col  de  Tenibres;  by 
ascending  which,  a  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  that  part  of  Mont-Blanc  which 
•cannot  be  seen  from  Ghamouni.  The 
Valley  in  which  L'Hospice  stands  is 
long,  narrow.,  and  terminated  by  a 
small  Lake,  on  the  extremity  of  which 
the  Convent  is  erected.  Near  this  spot 
there  formerly  was  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter;  and,  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  Convent  stands  pre- 
cisely on  the  site  of  this  Temple,  from 
which  St.  Bernard  derives  its  ancient 
name  of  Mon$  Jovis.  The  conventual 
Chapel  here  contains  a  Monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  French  General, 
nesaix;  who  is  represented  as hein gin 

(0  The  St.  Bernard  Dog  bat  a  deep  furrow 
io  the  nose,  which  mak^  it  appear  double. 
One  of  these  Dogs  saved  the  lives  of  fifteen 
Travellers. 


the  act  of  falling  from  bis  horse  into 
the  arms  of  a  Grenadier,  and  uttering 
the  words,  *'  AlUx,  dire  aw  Premier 
Consul"  etc.  On  the  Monument  is  the 
following  inscription  :  **  A  Deeaiw^ 
mart  a  la  bataille  de  Marengo,'*  Tbe 
Body  was  brought  hither  from  Milan  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  who  erected  this 
interesting  piece  of  sculpture  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  death  of  his 
Friend.  The  descent  from  L'Hospice 
to  Aoste  occupies  between  six  and 
seven  hours.  From  Aoste  Travellers 
may  proceed  either  to  Turin  or  Milan. 
The  road  to  the  former  City  passes 
through  a  beautiful  country ;  and  the 
time  occupied  th  going  heed  not  exceed 
twenty  hours-O 

Travellers,  who  wish  to  ascend  St. 
Bernard,  visit  VHosplce,  and  return  to 
Martigny  without  crossing  the  Moun- 
tain ;  and  likewise,  to  make  this  excur- 
sion with  as  little  fatigne  as  possible, 
should  go  in  a  chen'-Orbanc  from  Mar- 
tigny to  Liddes,  sleeping  at  the  latter 
place ;  thence  proceeding, next  day,  on 
mules,  to  L'Hospice ;  sleeping  there,  and 
remounting  the  char-d-banc  at  Liddes, 
in  going  back  to  Martigny. 

The  following  ancient  Alpine  Roads, 
given  on  the  authority  of  Cramer,  may, 
perhaps,  be  useful  to  inquiring  Travel- 
lers : — 

ANCIENT  BOAD  OVRR  THE  COTTIAN  ALPS,  AC- 
CORDING TO  THE  ITINERARY  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Ancient  Names.        Modern  Names.  Roman  MiUs. 
Matrona  Monte.  .  .  .    Mont-Geivevre. 

Gesdaonem Sfunne V. 

Ad  Mortem Oulx VIH. 

Segusionem Suza XVL 

Ad  JJttodeeimum XH. 

Ad  Fines Avillano XII. 

Ad  Oetavum.  .....    Rivoli VIU. 

Taurinos.  ........    Torino VIII. 

Ad  Deeiihwn   ..*...      -*        .        .        .X. 

Quadrata XH 

Cestias Cizzen^ . XI. 

Rifomagum Rinco VIU. 

Ad  Medias Cabiano X. 

Ad  Cottias Cocso XIII 

Laumellum Xomello XIL 

The  two  last   stations  are  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

fa)  See  this  Route  in  the  Appendix,  under 
*'  Italy.'* 
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ANaBMT  SOiDS  OVBI  TO  GKAIlK  ALP,  OR 
Umrn  ST.  BBRNABD,  AND  TIB  PBNNINB 
ALP,  OB  GREAT  ST.BBBMABD,  AOOMimNG  TO 
THB  TABLB  AMD  ITINEBABY  W  AMTONINVS. 

JiuUnt  N^mes.  MotUrm  Nmmes.  kammnMitet. 

JIpe  GrtUa Little  St.  Bermrd. 

Artolietam La  Tulle VL 

ymbritium Pre  St.  Didier  ....     VL 

Au%u*liun  Prcetoriam 

Summo  Pennine    .  . 

gmdraeinwn 

Jugiutam  Prcttariam 

Augusta  Prpttoria    . 
yitrieUtm 


Aoste XXV. 

Great  St.  Bernard. 

Etronble X. 

Aoau XV. 

Aoste. 

Eportdiam Krca XXL 

FareeliM Vervelti XXXUI 

Novariam Novara    ..,.-..    XVL 

MedioUinum  ......    Milan    .  .  - XXXUL 

Or,  by  another  roate, 

Va-ceUat VercelM. 

Cottias Cono XIII. 

Ltumuttiim Lomello XiL 

Tieimwm •  .  .    Paria XXIL 

Mtdiolanum Milan- XXII. 

Who  orifpnaily  difcovered  these  monotaiii 
passes,  seems  unkaown;  but,  aecordtus  to 


[  €h.  111. 
Strtbo,  they  wero  much  improved  hy  Au- 

ffOStUS. 

There  were  also  two  passes  over  the  Rh«- 
tiaa  Alps,  between  Goire  and  Milan;  the 
one  traversing  the  Spluffen,  the  other  Moat 
Septimer,  and  both  meeting  at  Ghiavenaa. 
These  roads  were  probably  made  by  Au- 
gustus; but  the  passes  had,  according  fo 
Strabo,  been  frecpien  ted  long  before.  The 
first  of  these  roads  is  thus  described  in  the 
Table,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus :  — 

AneuMt  Nmut.  Modern  If  tunes,  RiwumMiks. 

Curia -.    Goire; 

Lapidarium XXXIt 

Cuneum  Aureum  .  .  .    Splugen XVIL 

Tarvessedum Madese X. 

Oauenmam Chlavenna XV. 

Ad  Laeam  Cotnmeemam x. 

Per  Laeum  Comam .  .    Como IX. 

The  latter,  by  the  lUn.  JfUm.  alone,  p.27t. 

Cwria Colre. 

TlnnetUnem Tintusn XX. 

Mmtnm u  Porta ;  XV. 

Summum  Laeum  .  .  .  Samolico XX. 

Comum Como LX. 

Mtdinlamm Blilan XVIU. 
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ITALY. 

Italian  Pocta.— Italian  Miles.-Prioe  of  Poai-bortes,  in  Northern  Italy  -Ditto,  in  Tnscany— 
Ditto,  in  the  Principalily  of  Lucca— Ditto,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories.— Ditto,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.— Other  particulars  relative  to  Travelling  post  in  Italy. -Particulars 
relative  to  travelling  en  votVuWn.—Tuscany.^Gurrent  Coins.— Bankers'  Accounts. —Pound- 
weight.— Tuscan  Measure,  called  a  Braccio.— Prices  at  the  principal  Hotels. -Buonamano 
to  Attendants.— Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place.— Leghorn.— Price  of  Carriages.- Entrance 
paid  by  English'  Travellers  at  the  Theatre.— Articles  best  worth  pnrchasing.  -Provisions. 
Asses'  Milk.— Fruit.— Beoeafiehi.— Ortolans.— Size  of  a  Tuscan  Barrel  of  Wine— Ditto,  of 
Oil— Ditto,  of  a  Catastre  of  Wood.— Public  Carriages  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa.-Boats.— Dili- 
gence fh)m  Leghorn  to  Florence.— Environs  of  Leghorn  unwholesome.— Arrival  and  De- 
partiveof  Letter-couriers.— Pisa.-Fees  to  Costombouse^fficers  and  Musicians. -Winter 
Price  of  Lodging-houses.— Boxes  at  the  Theatre.-*-Entranoe-money.— Expense  of  Job-car- 
riages.—SiTvant's  Wages.— Dinner  at  a  Restaurateur's.— Mode  in  which  Dinners  should  be 
ordered  from  aTraiieur*».—Firewo6d.— Mats.— Eatables.- Milk,  Cream,  Oil,  and  Wine.— 
Scales  and  Weights  for  Kitchen-use  recommended.— Fees  to  Medical  Men.— Banking-house. 
—Prices  for  making  Wearing-AppareL-Bookseller. -Tuscany  recommended  as  a  Cheap 
Country  for  Permanent  Residence.- Arrival  and  de^rture  of  Letter-couriers  at  Pisa.— 
Price  for  franking  Letters.— Price  of  a  Seat  in  the  Diligence  from  Pisa  to  Florence.- Per- 
sons going  this  j  urney  advised  not  to  have  their  Baggage  plumbed.— Hotels  and  private 
Lodging-houses  at  Florence.— Winter  Price  of  the  latter;  and  where  to  apply  for  inform- 
ation respecting  them.— Price  of  Board  and  Lodging  in  an  Italian  Family.- Further  par- 
ticulars relative  to  Prices  at  Inns. -Coffee-houses.-Restaurateurs.— Table  d'U6te.— Price, 
KT  month,  for  a  Carria^  and  Horses— Ditto,  per  day.— Provisions  in  general.— Asses' 
ilk,  Wine,  Oil,  Ice,  Medidnes.-^Price  of  Butcher's  Meat,  Bread,  Poultry,  etc. -Price  of 
Table-Wine —Best  Bookseller.— Shop  for  foreign  Wine,  Tea,  English  Medicines,  etc— 
Grocer.- Silk-mercer.  -  Linen-drapers.  Shoes  and  Boots.  -  Tailors.— Ladies'  Dress-makers. 
—Coach-makers.— Money-changer.— Fire- wood.— Fees  to  Notaries  Public— Prices  at  the 
Theatres.— Music-masters,  etc. -Sculptors. —Painter.— Bankers.— Arrival  and  Departure  of 
Letter-eonriers.— Coantry-houfles  near  Florence. 

Every  postilion,  one  Uvre  and  ^fly 
eentimes. 


LTOGTH  OF  AN  ITALIAN  POST. 

The  usual  length  of  a  Post,  in  every 
part  of  Italy,  except  the  Sardinian  ter- 
ritories, is  between  six  and  seven  miles: 
but  the  mile  of  Italy  differs  in  extentf; 
that  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa  being  con- 
siderably more  than  one  English  mile; 
that  of  Lombardy  about  sixty  yards  less 
than  an  Enjglish  mile;  that  of  Tuscany, 
a  thousand  geometrical  paces ;  that  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  State,  the  same  length 
(Which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  shortof  an  English  mile);  and  the 
mile  of  Magna  Grascia  (the  kingdom  of 
Naples)  is  longer  than  the  English  mile, 
by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
The  Poatsof  the  Sardinian  territories  are 
usually  of  the  same  length  with  those  of 
France ;  though  somewhat  shorter  in 
tlie  Alps. 

PRICE'  OF  POST-HOBSES  IN  THE  SARDI- 
NIAN TERRITORIES. 

Every  draught-horse,  per  post,  one 
French  Uvre  and  fifty  centimes. 


No.  of  person*. 


TARIFF. 

Cabriolets. 

No.  of  horaes. 


Price  for  each 
hone. 

1  liv.  50  cent. 
50 


i,or2  2 

3  8        1 

4  3         2 

Limonieres. 

1,2,  or  3       3        1 
4  3        2 

Berlinei. 

1,2,  or  3       4        1 
4,  or5  6         1 

6  6         1 

A  child,  if  under  six  years  of  age>  is 
not  paid  for. 

If  a  LimonUre  contain  above  four 
persons,  and  if  a  ^erltne  contain  above 
six,  an  additional  charge  is  made  of  one 
Uvre  and  fifty  centimes  per  post. 

Post-masters  are  not  allowed  to  fur- 
nish any  Traveller,  Cabinet  Couriers 


50 


50 
50 

75 
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excepted,  with  post-horses,  unless  the 
Traveller  present  the  necessary  Bullet- 
ton,  or  Order,  from  the  Direelor  Gene- 
ral of  the  posts :  and  unless  this  order 
for  post-horses  be  presented  witbin 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been  ob- 
iained,  it  is  of  no  use. 

The  money  of  the  Sardinian  terri- 
tories corresponds  in  yalue  with  that  of 
France. 

PASSAGE  OF  MONT-CENIS  AND  THB 
SIMPLOlf. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  last  of 
October,  Post-masters  are  authorised  to 
put  on  a  third  and  fourth  horse,  from 
Susa  to  Molare^— from  Molarei  to  Moot- 
Genis—from  Lanslebourg  to  Mont-Cenis 
— from  Domo  d*Ossola  to  Isella— and 
fromlsella  to  the  village  of  Simplon; 
but  not  vice  versd:  and  between  the 
last  of  October  and  the  flrsl  of  April, 
Post-masters  are  authorised  to  add  to 
every  carriage  going  from,  but  not  re- 
turning to,  the  above-named  stations, 
one  horse,  if  the  carriage  t>e  usually 
drawn  by  two ;  and  a  pair  of  horses  with 
a  postilion  to  drive  them,  if  the  carriage 
be  usually  drawn  by  three,  four^  or  six 
horses. 

The  price  of  post-horses,  frons  the 
first  of  November  to  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  Is,  on  the  Mont-Cenis  and  the 
Simplon,  two  French  livres  a-horse,  per 
post.  Post- masters  are  not  authorised 
to  put  more  than  six  horses  to  any  car- 
riage whatevei*. 

PASSAGE  OF    THE  ECHELLES. 

The.  Post-master  here  is"  obliged  to 
furnish,  in  addition  to  bis  horses, 
draught-oxen,  at  one  livre  and  fifty  cen- 
times the  pair,  per  post;  and  he  is  au- 
thorised to  add  an  extra'  horse  io  St. 
Thibault-de-Coux, 

The  old  Post-road,  from  Novi  to  Ge- 
noa by  the  liocchetta,  is  abandoned ; 
and  the  new  ^nd  fine  Road  of  the  Val 
di  Scrivia,  Rico,  and]Uonte  Giovi,  open- 
ed in  its  stead. 

In  the  Sardinian  territories  it  fs  ne- 
cessary that  persons  who  intend  to  tra- 
vel post  should  apply  to  Ibe  Ditesricme 

(0  The  price  of  Post-horsed,  in  fte'Dudries 
of  Parma  and  Modeoa,  is  the'same  as  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  reaim',  except  from 
FioreDtola  to  GreoEionar  and  from  CJMtel  ^n 


generate  delle  Po$te,  for  a  BuUettan,  or 
Order,  respecting  Post-horses. 

PRICE    OF    POST-HORSRS    ITT   THE    LOM- 
BABDO-YENETIAN    REALM. 

Every  pair  of  draught -horses,  per 
post,  five  Freneh  livres,  and  fifty  cen- 
times. 

Every  Calecke,  furnished  by  a  Post- 
master^ forty  centimes;  and  every  close 
carriage  furnished  by  a  post- master, 
eighty  ceotimes. 

Every  postiHon,  one  livre  and  fifty 
centimes ;  postilions,  however,  are  not 
satisfied  with  less  than  double  that 

SUi04>) 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  TUSCANY. 

Every  pair  of  draught -horses,  ten 
pauis  a-post  except  on  quilting  Flo- 
rence, when  the  price  is  six  pauls  per 
horse. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  saddl64iocse,  five  pauls. 

Every  postilion,  three  pauls. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  halfapaulfor 
ever}  pair  of  horses. 

Every  CaUcbef  furnished  by  a  post- 
master, three  pauls;  and  every  car- 
riage, with  four  places,  six  pauis. 

A  postilion  expects  five  pauls  for  every 
common  post,  and  sis  pauls  on  quit- 
ting Florepce. 

Persons,  while  travelling  post  in  Tus- 
cany, are  allowed  to  discontinue  Ihia 
hiode  of  conveyance,  and  proceed  en 
voiturin, 

PRICE  OF  POST-BORSES  IN  THB  PRINCI- 
PALITY OF  LUCCA. 

Every  pair  of  drangiit- horses,  ten 
pauis  a-post.    * 

The  third  tamrse,  fbur  paals^ 

Bostler,  at«Yery  post,  half  a  paul  for 
every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  saddle-horse,  five  paols. 

Every.postlllon,  three  pauls. 

Every  Caleihe,  furnished  hj  a  Post- 
master, three  pauls;  and  ever^  etrritse, 
wkh  four  pliiees,  sit  paats^ 

Travellers,  on  quitting  Lacet,  are 

Giovaoni  to  J^aviji,  at  which  plaots  tlie  price 
is  seven  livres  and  fifty  centimes  for  every 
pair  of  dranghMiones. 
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PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 


clurged  fifteen  paols  for  every  pair  of 
draught-horses. 

PRICE  6F  post-horses  IN  THE  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL   TERRITORIES. 

Every  pair  of  draoght^horses,  teo  pauls 
a^post. 

The  third  horse>  four  pauls. 

Every  saddle-horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  postlUoiiy  three  pauls  and  a 
half. 

:  Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paul  for 
every  pair  of  •horses. 

Every  CaUehe^  furnished  by  a  Post- 
master, three  pauls;  and  every  carriage 
with  four  inside  places  (furnished  by  a 
Post-master),  six  pauls  per  post. 

A  postilion  expects  five  pauls  par 
post. 

Travellers  are  charged  an  extra  half- 
post  on  quitting  Rome. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  NAPLES. 

Great  Roads.  Every  draught  horse, 
and  every  saddle-horse,  six  carlini  and 
ahalf  per  post. 

.  Every  postilion,  one  carlino  and  a 
half  for  each  horse  per  post. 

Hostler,  at  provincial  post-houses, 
half  a  carlino  for  every  pair  of  horses- 
hostler,  at  the  Naples*  posUliouse,  one 
carlino  for  every  pair  of  horses. 

Cross  Roads,  Every  draught-horse, 
nine  carlini  per  post. 

Every  postilion,  two.carlinl  per  post. 

Every  carriage  with  two  inside  places, 
furnished  by  a  Post«>master,  five  carlini ; 
and  every  carriage  with  four  inside 
places  (furnished  by  a  Post-master),  ten 
carlini  per  post. 

A  postilion  expects  seven  carlini  a- 
post. 

For  a  post-royal,  in  the  Neapolitan 
territories,  an  extra  half-post  is  charged. 

Post-masters  are  prohibited  from  sup- 
plying Travellers  with  post-horses,  un- 
less authorised  by  an  Order  from  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Posts  at  Naples,  or 
firom  a.  Provincial  Director. 

Hostlers  in  Italy  are  seldom  contepted 
with  less  than  twice  their  due;  and  the 
person  who  throws  water  over  the 
wheels  of  travelling-carriages  (a  neces- 
sary operation  in  hot  weather),  expects 
lialf  a  paul  for  his  trouble. 

An  English  post-chaise,  with  shafts, 
conveying  two  or  three  persons  only, 
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and  not  heavily  laden,  is  allowed  to  tra  • 
vel  with  two,  or,  at  most,  three  horses, 
in  those  parts  of  northern  Italy  which 
are  not  mountainous :  but,  if  the  car- 
riage convey  four  persons,  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  travel  with  less  than  four  horses. 
A  Caleche,  conveying  three  persons  and 
only  one  trunk.  Is  allowed  to  travel 
with  two  horses. 

in  Tuscany,  if  the  road  be  not  moun- 
tainous, an  English  post-chaise,  with  a 
pole,  conveying  three  persons  and  no 
trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  two 
horses  only :  bntSnglish  carriages,  con- 
veying four  persons  and  trunks,  are  not 
aHowed  to  travel  with  less  than  four 
horses.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Territo- 
ries, a  two-wheeled  carriage,  conveying 
three  persons,  and  only  one  trunk,  is 
allowed  to  travel  with  two  horses;  but, 
if  it  convey  more  than  one  trunk,  three 
horses  are  indispensable :  and  personi 
who  travel  with  more  than  two  large 
trunks,  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  two  pauls 
per  post  for  every  extra  trunk,  vache, 
or  portmanteau.  A  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, with  a  pole,  conveying  six  per- 
sons and  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  only  four  horses;  butifttlconvey  se- 
ven persons,  or  six  persons  and  two  large 
trunks,  six  horses  are  indispensable.  A 
four-wheeled  carriage,  half  open,  and 
conveyiug  only  two  persons,  and  one 
small  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with 
only  two  horses. 

To  the  driver  of  every  extra  draught- 
horse,  it  IS  customary  to  give  two  pauls; 
though  he  cannot  demand  any  remune- 
ration. 

In  the  Neapolitan  Territories,  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  conveying  four  per- 
sons and  one  large  trunk,  is  allowed  to 
travel  with  four  horses  only;  but^ifit 
convey  six  persons,  and  two  large  trunks, 
six  horses  are  indispensable.  A  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  conveying  two  per- 
sons, and  one  large  trunk,  is  allowed  to 
travel  with  two  horses;  but,  if  it  convey 
three  persons  and  a  large  trunk,  three 
horses  are  indispensable. 

Every  Post-master  should  be  paid  for 
his  horses  before  they  set  out. 

Singlemen,if  they  wish  to  travel  with 
rapidity,  should  accompany  the  Letter- 
Couriers;  each  of  whom  has  one  place 
to  dispose  of  in  his  carriage. 

Shafts  are  not  used  either  in  the  Tus- 
can, Roman,  or  Neapolitan  Territories. 
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The  ayer^e  price  paid  in  Italy  for  ac- 
commodations at  Inns,  by  persons  who 
trarel  post,  is  a  foilows. 

Pauls. 

Breakfast,  per  bead,  in  lar^e  towns  .      .   3 

Ditto,  in  small  towns 2 

Dinner,  per  head,  in  large  towns  .  10 

Ditto,  in  small  towns 8 

Beds  from  three  to  five  pauls  each. 

It  is  more  economical,  and  less  trou- 
blesome in  Italy,  to  travel  en  voiturin, 
than  to  travel  post;  but  persons  who  ac- 
complish a  long  jonrney  with  the  same 
horses  mu&t,  generally  speaking,  travel 
slower  than  if  tbey  changed  horses  at 
every  post;  and  therefore  those  who 
follow  the  latter  plan  need  not  rise  so 
early  as  those  who  follow  the  former. 
If  a  Voilurin  have  good  horses^tbey  will 
go  from  forty  to  fifty  Roman  miles  a- 
(iay ;  arriving,  in  due  time,  at  the  des- 
tined sleeping-places.  Mules  are  less 
expeditious,  because  tbey  seldom  trot. 

Persons  who  travel  in  their  own  cai^ 
rtage  are  usaally  expected  to  give  Ita* 
lian  Voiturins  from  ten  tofourleen  francs 
a-day  per  draught-rhorse :  six  fraOfCft 
a-day  for  each  master;  three  francs 
a-day  for  each  child;  and  four  francs  and 
a  half  a  day  for  each  servant:  and  for 
this  price  he  furnishes  good  horses,  or 
mules,  together  with  breakfast, supper, 
and  beds;  but,  if  the  Yoiturin  convey 
Travellers  in  a  carriage  belonging  to 
himself,  he  seldom  expects  more  than 
three  quarters  of  the  above-named  price; 
because  be  can  make  a  considerable 
profit  by  Glling  the  carriage  with  passeo-, 
gers  on  his  return. 

The  buonamano  usually  given  to  a 
Teiturier,  if  he  conduct  himself  well,  is 
half  a  Spanish  dollar  per  day,  provided 
the  journey  be  a  long  one;  and  double 
that  sum  provided  the  journey  be  a  short 
one. 

The  fare,  in  a  public  carriage,  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  and  likewise  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  is  ten  scudi,  sappev^ 
and  beds  inclusive;  and  twelve  scitdi,: 
dinners,  supper,  and  beds  inclusHre; 
unless  it  be  a  voiture  de  reiour,  in 
which  case  an  abatement  is  made  of 
about  two  scudi. 

If  passengers,  merely  to  accommodate 
themselves,  require  a  Yoiturter  to  stop 
one  or  more  days  on  the  road,  be  ex- 
pects them  to  pay  fire  or  six  francs  per 


night,  for  the  provender  of  each  of  his 
horses. 

A  Yoiturin  commonly  pays  in  Italy, 
for  his  Passengers,  the  following  prices 
at  inns: 

Breakfast,  per  head,  fVom  a  paul  and 
ahalf  to  two  pauls— dinner,  three  pauls 
—supper  and  bed,  five  pauls;  but  Fo- 
reigners who  pay  for  themselves  at  inns 
can  seldom,  if  ever^  make  so^  good  a 
bargain. 

Italian  and  Swiss  Yoiturins  usoally 
pay  for  their  passengers,  in  France,  four 
francs  a-head  for  supper  and  beds;  and 
about  two  franes  for  dinner.  Italian 
and  Swiss  Voiturfns  likewise  pay,  for 
permission  to  travel  In  France,  a  tax  of 
five  sous  a-horse,  per  post. 

On  entering  the  Tuscan  Territories, 
every  Yoiturin,  who  is  not  a  Tuscan, 
pays  a  tax  of  two  Tuscan  pauls  per 
horse.  Foreign  traveUing^carriages,with 
four  wheels  and  springs,  pay  four  Tus- 
can pauls;  carriages  without  springs 
pay  two  Tuscan  pants :  and  on  entering 
€apua,  every  Yollurin  pays  one  Neapo- 
litan ducat  per  wheel.  At  the  Siroplon 
Barrier,  every  Yoiturin  pays  six  francs 
per  horse ;  and  at  the  Cenis  Barrier,  five 
francs  per  horse. 

An  Italian  Yoiturin  is  obliged  to  se- 
cure his  outside  trunks  with  a  chain ; 
and  if  he  leave  a- Town  before  day-light, 
be  is  obliged  to  take  a  guard,  for  bis 
trunks,  from  his  sleeping-plaee  to  the 
gate  of  the  Town. 

As  Neapolitan  Yoiturins  are  the  worst 
in  ilaly>  because  notorious  for  break- 
ingtheir  engagements, Travellers  should 
avoid  going  en  voiturin,  from  Naples 
to  Rome;  unless  it  be  with  the  Post- 
master's horses. 

Yoiturins,  if  not  opulent  and  respect- 
able, are  sometimes  tempted  to  sell 
their  jobs:  in  which  ease,  a  Traveller, 
during  a  long  journey,  is  liable  to  be 
consigned  to  three  or  four  different 
Conductors;  each  one  of  whom  tries  to 
gain  more  than  his  due;  either  by  pay- 
ing less  than  the  customary  sum  for  the 
Traveller's  maintenance  and  accommo- 
dations on  the  road ;  or  by  omitting  to 
hire  extra  horses,  when  requisite. 
Other  and  more  serious  inconve- 
niences may  occur  to  travellers.  If  thus 
sold ;  and  care-should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  this  kind  of  traffic. 
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CURRENT   coins. 

Zecehino, 

FranceMcone,  or  Scudo  (') 

HalfdiUo. 

Piece  of  three  paoli,  or  pauls. 

Fiorino,  worth  two  p€u>li  and  a  half. 

Piece  of  two  paoU. 

Lira, 

Mezsuhfiorino, 

Paolo. 

MezzO'paolo. 

Piece  of  two  troMit,  four  of  which 
make  one  paolo,  or  paW. 

Crazia,  eight  ofwhich  malLeooe  pauL 

Quattrino,  five  of  which  make  a 
eraxi^. 

Seldo,  one  of  which  makes  three 
qwittrini. 

The  one-paal  and  tbree-paui  pieces 
of  Rome,  with  Pope  Corsini*8  arms,  are 
current  at  ttie  same  value  in  Tuscany. 

The  two-paul  piece  of  Rome  is  cur^ 
rent  for  two  pauls  of  Tuscany,  wanting 
four  quattrini. 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  usually  current 
for  nine  pauls  and  a  half.  This  coin  is 
frequently  called  a  eoloMfuifo* 

The  real  value  of  the  ri««pofMis  only 
sixty  panU ;  but  it  can  seidoQi  be  pur- 
chased under  sixty-three ;  owing  to  the 
agio  on  gold:  and,  ttom  the  same 
cause,  the  zecchino,  which  is  worth 
only  twenty  pauls,  can  seldom  be  pur- 
chased under  twenty-one. 

Bankers'  accounts.. throughout  Tus- 
canjy  are  kept  in  pesss>  toldi,  and 
danari  ;  or  /«r«,  soldi,  and  datvari, 

Tweive  danari  make  one.  soldo ; 
twenty  soldi  make  one  {tro;(*)  ^^tiire 
and  fifteen  soUU,  or,  at  most,  six  Hre, 
make  the  imaginary  coin  called  a  pexse, 
or  piece  of  eight ;  and  for  each  of  theso« 
a  Banker  ehargies  so  .many  English 
pence,  according  to  the  exchange,  when 
he  gives  cash  for  a  hiii  upon  i.endon.(3) 
Bankers,  according  to  the  Tuscan  law, 
are  obliged  either  to  pay  I0. gold, or  to 
allow  ao  agio  if  they  pay  bi  silver :  the 

(0  Ten  patils  make  one  FraBcesoone,  or 
•codo;  which  is  five  ftrancsand  sixty  cen- 
times of  France. 

An  old  I^uis-d'or  is  usually  current  io 
Tuscany,  for  about  furty-two  pauls;  and  a 
Napoleon  for  about  thirly-six  pauls:  but  the 
▼alue  of  French  gold  is  fluctnatiog. 


agio  varies  from  week  to  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  for  gold. 

The  pound  weight  of  Tuscany  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces;  the  ounce 
into  twenty-four  deniers  ;  and  the  de- 
nier into,  twenty- four  grains.  The 
Tuscan  ounce  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
English. 

The  common  Tuscan  measure,  called  a 
braccio^  is  about  22'A  English  inches; 
two  6raccta  making  one  ell. 

Prices  at  the  principal  Hotels  are 
much  the  same  in  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and 
Florence;  namely,  for  a  large  apart- 
ment, from  twenty  to  thirty  pauls  a- 
day ;  and  for  smaller  apartments,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pauls  a-day.  For  break- 
fast, from  two  to  three  pauls  a-head. 
For  dinner,  from  eight  to  ten  pauls  a- 
head.  For  servants,  from  four  to  five 
pauls  a-head  per  day;  and  with  regard 
to  huonamano  to  attendants  at  inns, 
the  Waiter  usually  expects  about  one 
paul  per  day  from  each  Gentleman  or 
Lady,  and  the  Chambermaid  less ;  that 
is,  if  Travellers  reside  at  an  inn  by  the 
week  or  month ;  but,  if  they  come  for  a 
few  nights  only,  they  are  expected  to 
pay  more  liberally. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet -de -place, 
throughout  Tuscany,  is  five  pauls  by 
the  day,  and  four  by  the  month ;  be 
finding  himself  in  board,  lodging,  and 
clothes. 

LEGHORN. 

The  price  of  close  cfirriages  here  is 
rather  exorbitant ;  but  open  carriages, 
called  I'imonelle^  may  be  hired  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

The  prjce  of  a  box  at  the  Theatre 
varies  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
Performers;  but  is  usually  high.  The 
entrance-money  paid  by  English  Tra- 
vellers, exclusive  of  the  price  of  a  box, 
is  three  pauls  for  an  opera,  and  two  for 
a  play. 

Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  English  mustard, 
foreign  wines,  brandy,  rum,  airrack, 
porter,  Bristol  beer,  and  Gorgona  an« 

(•)  A  lira  of  Tincany  is  ope  panl  and  a 
half. 

(3)  If  the  exchange  be,  as  it  usually  is,  in 
favour  of  England,  every  paul  costs  about 
five-pence  halfpenny. 
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chovies,  may  all  be  pnrchascd  cheaper 
at  Leghorn  than  in  any  other  City  of 
Italy ;  so  likewise  may  soap  and  starch. 
Micalt,  in  Via  Grande,  has  a  magni^ 
flcent  shop,  containing  sculpture  in 
alabaster  and  Carrara  marble :  paint- 
ings, jewellery,  silks,  linens,  muslins, 

etc. 

Linen-drapery  and  silks  may  he  pur- 
chased very  cheap  of  the  Jews ;  and 
persons  who  wear  flannel  should  pro- 
Tide  themselves  with  a  stock  at  Leg- 
horn, as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
Ihis  useful  article  of  clothing  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  Dunn,  at  the  Porta  Colon- 
nelta,  sells  flannel,  and  other  English 
merchandise. 

Tesi,  the  successor  of  Masi  the  Book- 
seller, who  is  a  good  printer,  and  often 
reprints  English  works,  has  likewise  a 
Reading-room,  with  a  large  collection 
of  French  and  Italian  authors. 

Provisions  at  Leghorn  are,  generally 
speaking,  good;  butter  and  oil,  how- 
ever, must  be  excepted;  atf  both  are 
very  indifferent ;  but  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  by  having 
Cascina  butter  from  Pisa,  and  oil  from 
Lari.  Carriers,  called  Procaccini,  go 
daily  to  the  former  place ;  and  from  the 
latter  the  Peasants  come  to  sell  poultry, 
fruit,  etc.,  at  Leghorn,  three  or  four 
limes  a-week. 

Invalids  may  be  regularly  supplied 
with  good  asses*  milk  at  one  crazia  the 
ounce  (the  |usual  price  throughout  Tus- 
cany) ;  goats'  and  cows'  milk  may  like- 
wise be  procured  with  ease;  but  per- 
sons who  make  a  point  of  having  the 
last  quite  genuine,  should  send  into  the 
country  for  it ;  and  with  respect  to 
asses'  milk,  it  is  requisite  for  some 
trusty  person  to  watch  the  milking  of 
tbe  ass,  in  order  to  prevent  the  infusion 

of  hot  wateU') 

Malta  and  Genoa  oranges,  and  dates^ 
may  frequently  be  purchased  at  Leg- 
horn. There  is  an  oyster-house  near 
this  City,  and  the  oysters  are  good,  but 
extremely  dear.  Figs  and  grapes,  in 
their  season,  are  abundant  and  excel- 
lent ;  particularly  the  white  fig,  and 
small  transparent  white  grape;  tne  last 
of  which,  if  gathered  dry,  put  into  paper 

(>]  Ttie  man  who  milks  the  ass  usually 
carries,  under  his  cloak,  a  bottle  ftlled  With 
hot  water ;  some  of  which  he  contrives  fo 
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bags,  and  hung  up  in  an  airy  room, 
may  be  preserved  all  the  winter.  The 
best  sort  of  dried  figs  is  generally  sold 
in  small  baskets  of  about  one  foot  long, 
and  four  or  five  inches  wide.  Levant 
figs  and  Spanish  raisins  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Leghorn ;  and  about  the 
month  of  September  large  nnmbers  of 
small  birds,  resembling  the  English 
wheat-ear,  (>)  are  caught  daily  on  the 
plain  near  this  Town.  Ortolans  are 
found  in  southern  Italy,  during  part  of 
the  summer. 

A  Tuscan  barrel  of  wine  contalnff 
twenty  flasks,  and  a  barrel  of  oil  sixteen 
flasks.  Wood  is  sold  by  the  eatastre, 
the  dimensions  of  which  should  be 
these :— length,  2»raccfa,  six;  breadth, 
hraccia,  one  and  a  half;  height,  brae- 
eia,  two. 

A  Pi^lic  carriage  goes  dailf  fVom 
Leghorn  to  Pisa. 

Public  boats  likewise  go  daily  by 
means  of  the  canal ;  and  the  passage- 
money  in  these  vessels  is  six  erazie,  or, 
at  most,  one  paul  for  each  person.  Th€ 
price  of  a  private  boat  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  livres ;  and  the  price  of  one  place 
in  the  Diligence,  ttom  Leghorn  to  Flo- 
rence,-twenty-five  pauls. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  Travellers  to 
hire  a  country  residence  near  Leghoni, 
its  environs  being  unwholesome. 

▲RRIYAL  AND  BEPABTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday^  4»rrine  letters  from  all  parts 
of  Tuscany,  Elba,  Lucca,  Rome,  Naples, 
Sicily,  Lombardy,  Venice,  Trieste,  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  Germany,  and  all 
northern  Europe. 

Menday,  frtm  Pisa,  Pietrasanta, 
Xucca,  Massa,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Great 
Britain,  trance,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

WediM»day,  from  the  same  places  ai 
on  Sunday,  Elba  excepted ;  and  like- 
wise from  Great  Britain,  France^  Spain, 
Portugal,  Piedmont,  and  Genoa. 

Fr^lays  from  the  same  places  as  on 
Wednesday;  and  likewise  from  Elba. 

Monday,  go  letters  for  Tuscany,Elba, 
Lueca,  Naples,  Sicily»  Rome,  Lombardy, 
Venice,  Trieste,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  all  northern  Europe; 

mix  with  the  milk  so  eirpertly,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  detect  him. 
(>)  This  bird  is  called  beccafioo  in  Italian. 


Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  northern  part  of  France. 

Tuesdays  for  Pisa,  Pietrasanta,  Massa, 
Lucca,  Piedmont,  6enoa,  and  the  cen* 
tral  part  of  France. 

Wedi\esday»  Tor  the  same  places  as 
on  Monday,  Elba  excepted. 

Thursday,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Tuesiiay. 

Friday^  for  Tuscany,  Elba^  Lucca, 
Ronie»Naples,Sicily,Lonibardy,Venice, 
Trieste,  Germany,  and  all  northern  Eu- 
rope, Bolland,  Switzerland,  the  north 
4>f  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Portugal. 

Saturday,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

The  respective  Couriers  arrive  about 
ha!f>past  eight  in  the  iqorning ;  and 
depart  about  half-past  sii  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Letters  are  usually  delivered  about 
nine  in  the  morning ;  and  must  be  put 
into  the  postK»nice  before  six  in  the 
evening,  and  frai^ked  for  every  place, 
Tuscany  not  excepted. 

piSa. 

A  Cusiom-house  Officer  follows  Tra- 
vellers to  their  inn,  or  lodging,  when 
they  eater  Pisa,  and  expeetft  a  fee  of 
five  pauls.  Every  foreign  travellii^;- 
carriage  which  enters  Pisa  is,  in  fact, 
liable  to  a  tax  of  three  pauls.  A  Band  of 
V usicians  likewise  waits  upon  Strangers 
at  their  arrival,  and  expects  from  three 
to  five  pauls. 

BEST    LODGING-HOUSES.       ATEBAGE 
PRICE  IN  WINTER. 

Casa  Agostin!^  Lung'  Arno,  No.  722, 
about  twenty  sequins  per  month.-^Casa 
Bertolli,  Lung*  Arno,  No.  721,  large  and 
handsome  apartments,  a  third  floor, 
about  thirteen  sequins  a-month.— No, 
742,ViaCarraia ;  rooms  small,  but  neat, 
and  sufficient  in  number  for  two  per- 
sons; price  moderate.—- Casa  Lenzi, 
Lung*  Arno,  about  twenty  sequins  a- 
month.— No.  951,  Via  di  Sapienza,  two 
suites  of  handsome  apartments.— No. 
694,   Lung'  Arno,  one  suite  of  good 

(»>  By  Foontaio- water  is  meant,  that  con- 
veyed to  Pisa  through  the  Aqueduct. 

(*)  It  is  an  exoelleot  general  rule,  either 
not  to  let  your  cook  market  for  you,  or  to 
limit  him  to  a  certain  sum  for  dinner,  kit- 
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apartments;  thirty  sequins  a-montb.— 
Marble  Palace,  Lung*  Arno,  fine  apart- 
ments.—Casa  Chiesa,  a  good  apartment. 
—  Casa  Rau,  fine  ap/irtments.— Casa 
PanichI,  Lung*  Arnq,  No.  716,  a  neat 
apartment  on  the  first  floor,  large 
enough  for  three  persons.- No.  887, 
Via  S.  Maria,  fourteen  well-furnished 
rooms,  and  a  small  garden;  twenty  se- 
quins a-montb,  if  taken  for  half  a  year. 
All  these  lodging-houses  are  well  situ- 
ated for  Invalids:  other  apartments, 
which  have  not  this  advantage,  let  at  a 
much  lower  price.  Rooms  sufficient  to 
accommodate  a  moderate-sized  family 
may  usually  be  hired  at  le  TreDon- 
zelle  for  about  twenty  sequins  a-month. 
The  price  of  every  lodging,  however, 
varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  number  of  Foreigners.  The  hire 
of  linen  per  month  is  generally  about 
five  sequins  for  a  large  family ;  but 
linen  and  plate  are  commonly  found  by 
the  owners  of  lodging-bouses. 

Boxes  at  the  theatre  may  he  procured 
on  very  moderate  terms ;  except  during 
the  last  week  of  Carnival,  when  the 
price  is  considerably  augoienled.  The 
entrance-money  paid  by  English  Tra- 
vellers, exclusive  of  the  hire  of  a  box, 
is  two  pauls. 

The  hire  of  a  carriage  and  horses, 
coachman's  wages  inclusive,  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  sequins  a-month ; 
and  the  price  for  an  airing,  buonamano 
inclusive,  is  ten  pauls. 

The  wages  of  a  Housemaid,  through- 
out southern  Italy,  is  about  three 
CTowns  a-mon(h  and  a  dinner;  she 
.finding  herself  in  lodging,  bread,  and 
wine— the  wages  of  a  Footman  f^om 
four  to  eight  crowns  and  a  dinner;  he 
finding  himself  in  bread  and  wine— the 
wages  of  a  Housemaid  who  finds  herself 
in  bed  and  board,  and  fetches  Fountain- 
water,  Is  at  Pisa  one  Lira  per  day(0— 
and  the  wages  of  a  good  Cook,  through- 
out southern  Italy,  is  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  dollars  per  month  and  a  dinner, 
he  finding  himself  in  lodging,  bread, 
and  wine,  and  an  Assistant  to  wash 
saucepans,  dishes,  etc.(>)^ 

ofaenrfirewood,  and  charcoal;  but  English 
Travellers,  who  arc  accompanied  by  honest 
£QgUsh  servants,  always  find  it  answer  to  let 
those  servants  market  for  them. 
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The  price  of  dinner,  per  head,  at  a 
Reitaurant,  table-wine  and  bread  in- 
cluded, is  from  three  to  fivepauls. 

Families  who  have  their  dinner  daily 
rrom  a  Traiteur,  should  not  order  it 
per  head,  but  per  dish ;  specifying  the 
kind  of  dinner  they  require,  and  the 
price  they  choose  to  give. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  fire-wood 
at  Pisa:  that  called  legna  dolce  is  the 
most  wholesome ;  though  it  consumes 
very  quickly.  That  called  legna  forte 
is  usually  burnt  in  kitchens;  but  may 
be  mixed  with  the  other,  for  Parlour- 
consumption  ;  though  it  is  not  whole- 
some in  bed-rooms.  Venders  of  wood 
frequently  cheat  in  the  measure,  either 
by  bringing  a  braccio  to  measure  with, 
not  so  long  as  the  law  directs,  or  by 
placing  the  wood  hollow,and  thus  mak- 
ing it  appear  more  than  it  is. 

The  husks  of  olives  serve  for  ftiel,are 
an  excellent  substitute  for  charcoal, 
and  in  olive-countries  very  cheap. 

Invalids  always  find  it  necessary  to 
mat  their  rooms  during  winter,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  chill  which  strikes  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  from  brick  and  marble 
floors.  Mats  of  all  lengths  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  Quay ;  the  price  is  half  a 
paul  the  braccio;  and  every  mat  ought 
to  be  two  &raceia  and  a  half  wide. 

The  Pisa  Market  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  good  one ;  though  fresh  fish  can 
never  be  absolutely  depentied  upon  but 
on  Fridays,  unless  it  be  in  Lent.'  The 
best  fishes  are  the  dory,  called  pesce  di 
S.  Pietro;  the  grey  and  the  red  mullet, 
called  Irj^lta;  the  turbpt,calledrom6o; 
the  thunny,  called  towno;  the  lamprey, 
called  lampreda;  sturgeon,  called  sto- 
rions  ;  ombrina,  pesce  cavallo,  spada, 
dentice,  parago  ;  the  sole,  called  «o- 
gliola;  the  Mediterranean  lobster, 
called  gambero  di  mare  ;  prawns  and 
shrimps.  The  fish  which  comes  from 
Via-Reggio  is  generally  excellent.  The 
tench  and  carp,  at  Pisa,  are  remarkably 
fine ;  so  likewise  are  the  pike  and  other 
fishes  of  the  Arno  and  Serchio.  (0  The 
mutton  of  Pistoja,  which  may  frequently 
be  purchased  at  Pisa,  is  excellent  in 

(0  Wbat^Italians  deem  the  best  fishes  are 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Pesee 
NobUe :  the  laste  of  Englishmen,  however, 
does  not  exactly  ag^  with  that  of  the 
Italians  in  this  particular. 


point  of  flavour,  and  particularly  light 
of  digestion.  The  Lucca  veal,  frequently 
sold  at  Pisa,  is  excellent.  Beef  and 
pork  are  very  fine ;  turkeys  good ;  ca- 
pons and  fowls  indifferent;  hares  ex- 
cellent; other  game  plentiful,  but  not 
always  so  well-flavoured  as  in  England; 
wildfowl  good  and  plentiful.  Venison 
may  be  purchased  both  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  is  reckoned  best  during 
the  latter  season.  Wild  boar  may  be 
purchased  during  winter  and  spring. 
With  respect  to  vegetables,  the  broc- 
coli ^nd  salads  are  particularly  good; 
but  vegetables  in  Italy,  salads  excepted, 
should,  generally  speaking,  be  stewed, 
or  they  may  probably  disagree  with 
weak  stomachs.  Pisa  is  well  supplied 
with  grapes,  figs,  pears,  apples,  and 
other  winter  fruits,  the  best  of  which 
come  from  Florence  and  Pistoja.  The 
butter  made  at  the  Royal  Cctscina  is 
exceltent.(*)  Good  cows'  milk  and 
cream  may  be  purchased  at  the  above- 
named  CMoina,  Good  oil  may  be 
bought  at  some  of  the  palaces;  as 
every  Tuscan  nobleman  sells  the  pro- 
duce of  his  olive-gardens  and  vineyards. 
With  respect  to  table-wine,  that  of  Pisa 
is  unwholesome;  but  that  of  Florence 
may  easily  be  procured  by  water-car- 
riage, and  is  not  only  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  but  salutary  to  most  constito- 
tions.— There  are  several  kinds  of  Flo- 
rence wine;  and  that  usually  drunk  as 
common  table  beverage  costs  from  a 
paul  and  a  half  to  two  pauls  the  flask. 

Scales  and  weights  are  necessary  ar^ 
tides  of  kitchen  furniture  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in 
music,  drawing,  and  the  Italian  and 
French  languages,  may  procure  good 
masters,  upon  moderate  terms,  at 
Pisa. 

The  fee  usually  given  in  Italy  to  Bri- 
tish Physicians,  by  British  TraTeller5,fs 
a  Napoleon  per  visits  if  the  attendance 
be  short;  and  a  guinea  for  three  visits, 
if  the  attendance  be  long :  and  Italian 
Physicians  expect,  from  British  Travel- 
lers, about  the  value  of  a  Napoleon  for 
three  visits. 

(«)  Pito  butter  supplies  the  Roman  Mar^ 
kets,  and  suffers  very  little  from  its  joomey. 
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lUlians  asottty  gi?e  their  Physicians 
from  three  to  five  paals  a  vi^iU 

The  present  proprietor  of  ttie  Ussero^ 
Sig»  Peverada>  a  very  respectable  and 
vreii-informed  Person,  has  recently 
opeeed  a  Bank  at  Pisa ;  and  is  autho- 
rized by  Messrs.  Hammersleys  and  Go.» 
and  liliewise  by  Messrs.  Farquhar  and 
Co.,  to  cash  their  Circular  Notes*  giving 
the  same  exchange  as  is  given  at  Leg- 
born. 

The  price  of  common  shoes  is  eight 
pauls  the  pair,  whether  men's  or  wo- 
men^s. 

The  price  for  making  a  man's  suit  of 
clothes  about  twenty  pauls,  all  charges 
inclusive. 

The  price  for  making  a  Lady's  dress 
Di«e  or  ten  pauis,  beside  body-lining. 

Carlo  Nistri,  in  the  street  called  the 
Borgo,  has  a  good  Circulating  Li- 
brary. 

Signor  Andrea  Carrai,  at  the  sign  of 
^scukipius,  is  a  good  Chemist,  who 
keeps  excellent  drugs,  and  compounds 
prescriptions  with  accuracy. 

Cordon,  dealer  in  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
English  patent  medicines,  grocery, etc., 
has  a  shop  on  the  Lung'  Arno,  during 
winter ;  and  professes  to  sell  the  above- 
named  articles  at  Leghorn  prices;. 

Pisa  may  be  called  a  cheap  place  for 
permanent  residence;  as  may  Pisloja, 
Florence,  and  Siena;  because,  suppos- 
ing the  exchange  in  favour  of  England 
<which  it  commonly  is  throughout  Tus- 
cany), a  moderate-sized  family  might, 
in  any  of  the  above-named  cities,  live 
handsomely  for  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling  per  annnum;  and  even  large 
families  who  visit  Italy,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  their  children,  or 
of  travelling  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  amusement,  will  not,  if  they 
know  how  to  avoid  imposition,  find 
their  disbursements  exceed  one  thou- 
sasd  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  For  the 
purpose  of  education  better  masters 
may  usually  be  procured  at  Florence 
than  in  any  other  Italian  city. 

The  regulations  of  the  Postroffice  at 
Pisa,  and  the  days  on  which  the  respec- 
tive Letter-Couriers  arrive  and  depart, 
are  the  same  as  at  Leghorn* 

The  price  for  franking  a  single  letter 
to  England  is  six  crazie. 

The  price  of  one  place  in  the  Dili^ 
gence  from  Pisa  to  Florence  is  15  paoli. 


Persons  going  from  Pisa  to  Florence 
bad  better  not  have  their  baggage 
plumbed,  it  being  necessary  either  to 
undergo  an  examination,  or  present  the 
Custom-house  Officers  in  the  latter 
City  with  five  or  ten  pauls,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  lug- 
gage. 

FLORENCE. 

Some  of  the  best  Hotels,  and  some  of 
the  best  private  Lodging-houses  in  Italy, 
are  to  be  found  at  Florence;  and  the 
price  of  good  apartments,  compared 
with  the  prices  at  Rome  and  Naples,  is 
not  exorbitant. 

LODGING-HOUSES.  ATERAGE  PRICE  IN 
WINTER. 

Palazzo  S.  Clemente,  Via  S.  Bastiano, 
two  suites  of  handsome  apariments, 
each  thirty  sequins  a-montb;  a  good 
garden;  and  the  warmest  situation  in 
Florence  — Palazzo  Stiozzi,  Via  della 
Scala,  a  fine  house,  and  beautiful  gar- 
den; sixty  sequins  a-month — Palazzo 
Corsi,  Via  Ghibellina,  two  suites  of 
apartments,  each  thirty  sequins  for  one 
month  only ;  but  less  if  taken  for  a  longer 
term  — Palazzo  Quaratesi,  Via  d'Ognl 
Santi,  one  set  of  apartments,  forty-five 
sequins  a  month;  another  set,  twenty- 
eight  ditto — Casa  Pucci,  •  opposite  the 
Teatro  Nuovo,  is  a  good  lodging— The 
Palazzo  Acciaioli,  Lung'  Arno,  contains 
several  apartments  — Casa  Ricasoli, 
Lung'  Arno,  is  a  pretty  house  for  a  small 
family:  and  in  the  Piazza  S.Maria  No- 
vella, and  several  other  parts  of  the 
Town,  small  apartments  may  be  easily 
met  witb« 

Plate  and  linen  are  generally  found 
in  the  lodgings  at  Florence;  but,  if  not 
found,  the  hire  of  linen  for  a  large  fa- 
mily is  about  five  sequins  a-month. 
Noble  apartments  unfurmshedmay  be 
hired  by  the  year  for,  comparatively 
speaking,  nothing. 

Two  Offices  have  recently  been  esta- 
blished jn  this  City,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  information  with  respect  to  va- 
cant Lodging-houses;  one  is  on  the 
Lung'  Arno,  and  the  other  in  Via  della 
Condotta. 

Board  and  lodging  for  a  Lady,  or  Gen- 
tleman, in  an  Italian  family,  tea  and  fo- 
reign wine  not  inclusive,  usually  cost 
about  fifteen  sequins  a-month. 
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At  the  Hdtel  dei  Armes  d'Angle- 
terre,  kept  by  Gasperini,  a  Family,  con- 
sisting of  four  Masters  and  Tour  Ser- 
vants, may  have  a  good  apartment, 
brealifast,  eicellent  dinners,  tea,  wax- 
ights,  and  nigtit- lamps,  for  eighty 
francesconi  a -week  :  and  Traiteurt 
will  usually  supply  Tour  Masters  and 
four  Servants  with  breakfast,  dinner, 
a  good  dessert,  and  two  bottles  of 
table -wine,  together  with  milk  and 
butter  for  tea,  at  five  scudi  a-day. 

The  price,  per  head,  for  breakfast  at 
a  Coffee-house,  is  about  one  paol— the 
price  of  each  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate 
being  usually  about  two  crazie ;  and  the 
price,  per  head,  for  dinner,  it  a  Restau- 
rant, or  a  Table-d'hote,  is  from  three 
to  five  pauls,  table-wine  inclusive. (<) 

The  price,  per  month,  for  a  good  car- 
riage and  horses,  coachman*8  wages  in- 
clusive, is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
sequins,  according  to  the'  expense  of 
provender. 

Innkeepers  usually  charge  for  their 
carriages,  by  the  day,  about  twenty 
pauls. 

Provisions;  in  general,  are  good; 
though  fresh  fish  can  only  be  procured 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  unless  it  be 
during  Lent.  Figs,  peaches,  water-me- 
lons, and  grapes,  are,  in  their  respective 
seasons,  excdlent.  Good  butter  is  not 
to  be  obtained  withouldifficuity,  though 
Italian  butter  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  been  much  improved  in  the 
southern  districts;  and  in  the  northern, 
it  is  most  excellent.  Asses*  milk  is  good ; 
and  the  wine  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ofFlorence  is  palatable  and  whole- 
some :  the  best  sorts,  are  Vino  Santo, 
Leatico,  Montepulciano,  Chianti,  and 
Artimino.  The  first  two  are  dessert 
wines.  The  oil,  likewise,  is  good.  Ice 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  frozen 
snow)  costs  two  pauls  and  a  half  for 
every  hundred  pounds. 

The  best  medicines  are  sold  at  the 
Farmacia  Forini,  in  the  Piazza  del  Gran- 
duca;  and  by  the  Grand  Duke's  Apo- 
thecary. 

The  average  price  of  provisions  is  as 

(0  The  best  Restaurants  for  Single  Men 
to  dine  at  were,  in  the  year  1833,  Marcb6*8, 
in  Via  deila  Gondotta,  and  La  Birra,  in  the 
Piazza  Gaetano ;  at  both  of  which  Restau- 


follows:— Beef,  of  the  best  qnality,  from 
five  to  six  crazie  the  ponnd— veal,  seven 
crazie— mutton,  six  crazie— lamb,  six 
crazie  — pork,  six  crazie— wild  boar, 
from  six  to  seven  crazie— good  fish, 
about  twelve  crazie — and  the  best  bread, 
from  three  to  four  crazie.  Turkeys 
usually  cost  about  one  paul  per  pound 
—large  fowls  about  three  patils  and  a 
half  each— small  fowls  about  two  pauls 
each — pigeons,  one  paul  and  a  half  each 
—ducks,  three  pauls  each— wild  ducks, 
ditto —  partridges,  ditto  —  woodcocks, 
ditto— a  beccafico  costs  from  three  to 
five  crazie— an  ortolan  from  six  crazie 
to  a  paol— and  the  best  table-wine  nrom 
one  paul  and  a  half  to  two  paols  the 
flask.  Grocers  usually  charge  for  Le- 
vant coffee,  unburnt,  about  two  pSols 
and  a  half  per  pound;  and  for  West  In- 
dian colTee  somewhat  less  than  two 
pauls.  Lowe,  in  the  Palazzo  Ferroni^ 
Santa  Trinita,  usually  charges  for  pearl 
tea,  per  pound,  twelve  pauls — for  Hyson, 
ten— forSouchoug,  from  eight  to  twelve, 
according  to  its  quality— for  Mocha  cof- 
fee, about  three  pauls— and  for  arrow- 
root, ten  or  twelve  pauls.  He  likewise 
sells  sugar,  and  other  groceries;  good 
foreign  wines  arid  spirits  (his  Marsala  is 
excellent);  haberdashery,  patent  medi- 
cines, eau  de  Cologiie,  anti-attrition, 
fish-sauce ;  and  a  variety  of  English  at- 
tides.  (») 

The  Library  of  Signor  Giuseppe  Mo- 
lini  boasts  the  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion of  English  Books  in  Italy.  Molini 
receives  most  of  the  Works  of  merit 
published  in  London,  and  bas  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  Elementary  Publications, 
new  Theatrical  Pieces,  Annuals,  etc 
He  likewise  has  all  the  Editions  of 
English  Books  printed  at  Paris,  and  the 
best  Editions  of  Italian  Authors.  He 
undertakes  to  deliver,  in  London,  all 
purchases  made  at  his  Library,  on  re- 
ceiving a  deposit,  and  on  the  charges 
for  carriage,  etc.  being  repaid  to  his 
Correspondent,  Mr.  Frederick  Molini, 
No.  14,  Paternoster-Row.  He  also  has  a 
stock  of  English  Writing  and  Drawing 
Paper  of  every  quality;  together  with 

rants,  dinners  are  served  by  the  earterh- 
manger. 

(a)  Lowe's  prices  are  usually  regulated  by 
the  current  prices  at  L«»ghora. 
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Brookman  and  Langdoii*s  Pencils,  wa- 
ter-colours, and  every  sort  of  Station- 
ary, at  moderate  prices.  He  likewise 
executes  orders,  especially  for  England. 

The  best  Silk- mercer  is  Burgagni, 
near  the  Piazza  del  Granduca.  Flo- 
rence silks  are  of  various  qualities;  one 
sort  being  from  nine  to  ten  pauls  the 
braccio;  another  from  six  to  seven; 
and  the  slightest  from  three  to  five 
pauls,  according  to  the  weight.  The 
best  Linen-drapers*  shops  are  kept  by 
Jews,  near  tbe  Mercato  Nuovo«  Shoes 
and  boots  are«  generally  speaking,  bet- 
ter made  at  Florence  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy :  the  usual  prico  charged 
for  the  former  is  eight  pauls  the  pair; 
and  for  the  latter  from  thirty  to  forty 
pauls.  Florentine  Tailors  charge  for 
making  a  man*s  suit  of  clothes  from 
iw«Bty  to  twenty -five  pauls.  I.adies* 
J)ress-makers  usually  charge  twelve 
pauls  for  making  a  trimmed  dress,  and 
Bine  for  making,  a  plain  one.  Peslel- 
lini.  Money-changer,  near  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  will  supply  Travellers  who 
Are  going  to  Rome  with  dollars  and  Ro- 
man scudi  at  a  lower  price  than  they 
4ure  current  for  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
State.  Fire-wood  at  Florence  is  from 
thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  pauls  the  ca- 
Xastre;  and  charcoal  from  three  to  four 
pauls  a-sack. 

The  sum  given  to  a  Notary-public,  for 
his sealand attestation, is t«n  pauls. 

Yieusseux,  Piazza  Santa  Triniti,  has 
ihe  befit  Public  R€ading-rooms  and  Gir- 
4^ulating  Library  >in  Italy ;  and  provides, 
for  the  perusal  of  Subscribers,  French, 
English,  German,  and  Italian  Newspa- 
pers, and  other  periodical  publications. 
The  Subscription  for  a  twelvemonth 
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(0  Travellers  ^bo  purchase  Alabaster, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  sent  to  Great 
Britain  by  sea,  should  deal  with  Pisani.; 
snrbose  punctuality  may  be  relied  on. 

(a)  Laundresses  in  Tuscany  ceramooly 
charge  for  washioi^  and  ironing  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Sheets,  per  pair ....  crazie  12 
Pillow-cases,  each  ....  1 
Table-cloth  (if  large)  ...  6 
Napkin       ......      4 

Towel 1 

Shirt,  if  plain,  crazie  6;  if  frilled  .      7 

Shift 4 

Drawers 4 

Pantaloons S 


is,  pauls  120— for  six  months,  75— 
three  months,  45— for  one  month,20— 
for  a  fortnight,  15— and  for  a  week,  10. 

A  box  at  the  Pergola  may  generally  be 
obtained  for  fifteen,  or,  at  most,  twenty 
pauls ;  besides  ibree  pauis  each  person 
for  admission.  At  the  Gocomero,  and 
the  T«atro  Nuovo,  boxes  usually  cost 
from  eight  to  twelve  pauls :  and  every 
person  pays,  besides,  for  admission  at 
these  Theatres,  two  paoli  when  Music  is 
performed;  and  one  paolo,  when  prose. 

The  best  Music-masters  charge  ten 
pauls  a-lesson;— other  Masters  do  not 
charge  more  than  five. 

The  most  distinguished  Sculptors  are, 
Ricci,  Bartolini,  and  Pisani.  (>) 

Gulflocher,  in  Borgo  Ogni  Santi,  No. 
S951,  sells  alabaster. 

Ermini  is  a  good  Painter  in  miniature, 
and  may  usually  be  found  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Bankers  at  Ftorence  give  the  same  ex- 
change«  and  nearly  the  same  agio,  as  at 
Leghorn.  Messrs.  Donat'  Orsi  and  Go. 
in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca,  are  honour- 
able in  their  dealings,and  very  obliging 
to  Foreigners;  as  also  are  Messrs.  Ema- 
nuel Fenzi  and  Go.,  in  Piazza  del  Gran- 
duca, and  M.  Francesco  Borri,  in  Mer- 
cato Nuovo. 

The  best  Padroni  di  Vetture  at  Flo- 
rence are,  Balzani  (who  may  always  be 
heard  of  at  the  AquiIaNera);and  Pollas- 
tra,  Via  Yinegia,  behind  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.  (a) 

ARRITAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF. LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Mondaif, about  one  in  the  afternoon, 
arrive  lettersfromGreatBritain,France, 


.  Corscft 

Pocket-handkerchief 

Neckcloth    .... 

Kitchen-apron    . 

Pockets,  per  pair 

Sleeping-waistcoat    ^ 

Nigiit-cap  (if  not  trlmmied) 

Silk  Stockings,  per  pair    . 

Gotton  Stockings,  par  pair 

Plain  White  Dresses,  each  . 

Petticoats,  eaCh   ... 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  economical  in 
Italy,  should  have  their  Hnen  washed  out  of 
the  house,  and  ironed  at  home. 

Francesca  Lambardi,  in  the  Piazza  S.Spi- 
rito,  No.2079,  it  a  good  Laundress.      ^ 

48. 
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Spain,  Piedmonl,  Switzerland,  Genoa, 
Sarzana^Massa,  Pisa,  etc 

Tuesday,  at  nine  in  th$  morning, 
from  Legliorn,  Lucca,  Pisa,  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  Rome,  Siena,  Peseta, 
Pistoja,  Pralo,  and  Volterra  :  and  Tues- 
day, about  ten  in  the  morning,  from 
Germany,  Russia,  Prussia,  Fianders, 
Switzerland,  Venice,  Trieste,  Upper  Ita- 
ly, Bologna,  Perugia,  Corlona,  Casli- 
glione  Fiorentino,  and  Arezzo. 

Wednesday,  from  the  same  places  as 
on  Monday. 

Thursday,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
from  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Porto  Ferrajo, 
Piombino,  and  Pisa;  Siena,  Prato,  Pis- 
toja, and  Vollerra— and,  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  from  Germany,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Flanders,  Swilzerland,  Trieste, 
Venice,  Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  Rome,  Perugia,  Corlona, 
Castiglione  Fiorentino,  and  Arezzo, 

Friday,  from  the  same  places  as  on 
Monday  and  ^'ednesday. 

Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  morning ^ 
from  Porto  Ferrajo,  Piombino,  Leghorn, 
Lucca,  Pisa,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
Rome,  Siena,  Corlona,  Castiglione  Fio- 
rentino, Arezzo,  Pescia,  Pistoja,  and 
Prato. 

Tuesday,  at  four  o'clock  post  meri- 
dian, go  letters  for  Germany,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Flanders,  Swilzerland,  Trieste, 
Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Sarzana, 
l^assa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Siena, 
Rome,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  Arezzo, 
Cortona,  Castiglione  Fiorentino,  Prato, 
Pistoja,  Pescia,  and  Volterra. 

Thursday,  about  one  o'clock  post 
meridian,  for  Arezzo,  Castiglione  Fio- 
rentino, Cortona,  Perugia,  Rome,  and 
theKingdom  ofNaples— and,a5oMr/bur 
o'clock  post  meridian,  for  Germany, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Flanders,  Switzerland, 
Upper  Italy,  Trieste,  Bologna,  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
Sarzana,  Massa,  Piombino,  Porto  Ferra- 
jo, Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn;  Sieoa, 
Pistoja,  Prato,  and  Volterra. 


Saturday,  about  four  o'clock  post 
meridian,  for  Germany,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste,  Upper 
Italy,  Bologna,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Piedmon  t,Genoa,  Sarzana,  Lucca, 
Massa,  Siena,  Rome,  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Castiglione 
Fiorentino,  Perugia,  Pistoja,  Prato,  and 
Pescia— and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  for  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Piombino, 
and  Porto  Ferrajo. 

Letters  for  every  country,  Tuscany 
excepted,  must  be  franked,  and  put  into 
the  Post-office  before  four  o^clock. 

COVimiT-HOUSES  KBAtt  FLORBKCB. 

Villa  Mattel,  near  the  Porta  San  Gallo; 
a  large  house. 

Villa  del  Gav.  Gerini,  eighteen  miles 
f^om  Florence,  on  the  Bologna  road;  a 
good  house,  well  furnished,and  delight- 
fully situated. 

Villa  Vilelli,  at  Fiesole,  healthy  and 
cool. 

Villa  Baroni,  at  Fiesole;  ditto,  but  in 
too  elevated  a  situation  for  weak  luogs. 

Palazza  Bruciato,  near  the  Porta  San 
Gallo;  an  eicellent  house,  in  rather  loo 
warm  a  situation  for  summer. 

Villa  di  Nero ;  a  most  excellent  boose, 
in  a  cool,  dry,  beautiful  and  healthy  si- 
tuation. 

Tb^re  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence,  many  other  Villas,  which 
might  be  hired  from  Midsummer  till 
the  commencement  of  the  vintage  :  as 
the  Tuscans  seldom  occupy  their  coun- 
try-bouses till  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  vintage  begins.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  sequins  a-month,  plate  and 
linen  inclusivo,  is  the  highest  price  de- 
manded for  the  best  Tuscan  Villas. 

Madame  Hombert  has  fitted  up, 
for  the  accommodation  of  Foreigners, 
a  Villa  at  four  miles'  distance  from  Flo- 
rence. It  is  delightfully  situated;  and 
apartments, with  or  without  board,  may 
be  had  there  on  reasonable  terms. 
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Money  of  Rome.  —  Hankers'  Aooounto.  —  Poond-wetf  ht.  —  Meamrfi.  — -  Hotelt  and  other 
Uxkinff^-boiMes.— BeM  Water.^Best  Air.—Prioes  or  the  hest  Lodf^ngs.— Prices  charged 
liy  Trailears.— Price  of  Dkner,  per  head,  at  the  Houses  of  Rcstaiirainirs— of  Breakfast  at 
a  Coffee-houFe.^-Prices  of  Job-carriages  and  Horses.— Expensi>  of  keeping  a  private  Car^ 
riage— Hackney -(*oa<-hes.— Wages  or  a  Valet-de-pIace.—  Fiiewood.— Butcher's  Meat, 
Wiid-fowl,  Poultry,  Fish,  and  other  eatables.— Tallow  Candies.— Cbarcoal.—Bef!tM.irket8 
for  Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Wines  of  the  Country.— Foreign  Wines.  -Best  Confectioner.— 
Oil.— Hooey.— Tea.— Grocers.— Rum.— Best  Wax  Candles.— Medicines.— Woollen  Cloth.— 
Furs.— Roman  Pearls.-— Silk  Mero(*r.— Mil  liner.— Professors  of  Languages.— Mu-ic-masters. 
— Dancing-masters.— Drawing-masters.— Ancieut  Bronzes,  ctc—SuTpburs.— Roman  Mo- 
saics.—Scajuola,  and  Paintings  all' Encauslo.— Bronze  Lamps,  and  Silver  Plate.— Stationer. 
'-Manuscript  Music— Prints  and  Drawings.— English  Writing-paper,  and  English  Books. 
—Circulating  Library.— Calcografia  Cameralc.— Fees  to  Medical  Men.— Theatres.— Price  of 
Soxes.-— Unfurnished  Apartmenls.'— Proeaccio  from  Rome  to  Naples. -<Best  Roman  Vet- 
larino.--Poal-ofiloe.— NeapoittanTerritories.— Passports.- FeestoCostom-hooseOfficers.--- 
Money  of  Naples.— Exchange.— Common  Nrapolitan  Meagure, Pound-weight,  and  Rotolo.— 
Hotels  and  other  Lodgiug-houes  at  Naples.— Job -carriages.— Expense  of  keening  a 
private  Carriage— of  keeping  a  Saddle-horse.— Haekney  carriages.— Wages  of  a  Valet-de- 
place— of  a  Cook.— Mode  in  which  Persons  who  keep  their  own  Cook  should  orderDinner. 
—Price  of  anfnrnished  Apartments.— Price  usually  paid  by  Families  who  have  their 
DiBDcr  from  a  Traiteur's.— Price,  per  bea<L  for  Dinner  at  a  Restaurateur's— for  Breakfast 
at  a  Coffee-house.-Prices  of  Butcher's  Meat,  Fish,  Poultry,  and  Cheese,  Bread,  Oil,  Butter, 
Sorrento  Hams,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Ice,  and  Wines  made  m  the  Neapolitan  Territories.— 
Firewood;  Charcoal,  Wax  and  Tallow  Candles.— English  Warehouses.— Naples'  Silks, 
Gauzes,  Ribands,  etc.— Sorrento Srlk  Stockings.- Musical  Instrument  Strings.— Circulating 
Library.—  Borel's  Library.—  Stationers.—  Coacbmaker.—  English  Medical  Men.  —  Music- 
BMSter.— Dancing-matter.— Price  of  Boses  at  the  Theatres.- Arrival  and  Departure  of 
Letler-eouriers  and  Procaoci.— Expense  of  franking  Letters,  etc.— Piano  di  Sorrento.— 
Price  of  Lodging-houses.— Provi.<^ions.— Oil,  Milk,  and  Wine  of  Sorrento  and  Capri.— 
Charcoal  andFirewo;)d.-ClottedCream.— Quails.— Articles  not  found  at  Sorrento.— Boats 
which  go  daily  from  Sorrento  to  Naples,  and  return  the  same  evening.— Passage-money. 
— Meta  Boats  —Best  method  of  conveying  a  large  Family  from  Naples  toSorrento.— Post- 
office.— Sorrento  recommeBded  as  a  cheap  Place  for  pettuanent  Residence.— Comparative 
View  of  Expenses  in  varioiis  Parts  of  the  Continent 


SiCNnK. 
MONET  OF   BOMB. 

DoppiOf  worth  thirty-two  paoU  and 
one  l»atoocAd. 

Scudo ,  ten  pt»iu 

Me%jiO''9e%ukK  worth  five  pooit. 

Piece  of  three  pa»lu 

Piece  of  two  paoii. 

Piece  of  one  pooio. 

Mexstfhpaoio. 

Baioccha,  worth  the  lenth  part  of  a 
paolo. 

The  old  Loais-d*or  is  current  at  Rome 
for  forty-four  pauls— the  Napoleon  for 
thirty-seven  pauls--and  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar for  ten  paaU. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  in  pauls. 

The  Roman  pound-weight  is  twelve 
onnces;  the  Roman  canna  is  about  two 


yards  and  a  quarter  English  measure^ 
and  the  Roman  mercanliiepalmo  is  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  English  inches. 

HOTELS  Am>  OTHER  LODGING-HOUSES. 

The  principal  Hotels  at  Rome  have 
been  already  named:and  suites  of  apart- 
ments in  these  Hotels  cost  from  flfteen 
to  thirty  pauls  a-day,  according  to  their 
size  and  the  number  of  beds  they  con- 
tain. For  a  hot  breakfast  d {a fourcAeffe 
the  usual  charge,  at  the  Europa,  is  five 
pauls— for  dinner,  ten  pauls— for  each 
servant,  per  day,  five  pauls— and  for  an 
apartment  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date one  Master  and  four  servants 
fifteen  pauls  per  day« 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna  consists  chiefly 
of  Lodging-houses ;  the  warnwst  4f 
which  is  Casa  RinaldinL 
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Via  San  Bastianello  contains  good  lodg- 
ings ;  as  does  the  house  called  Bfarga- 
riti's,  and  situated  on  the  ascent  to  the 
Trinit&de' Monti.  The  Palazzo  Pal mieri, 
Via  Propaganda,  contains  good  lodg- 
ings. The  Palazzo  Negrone  is  an  ex- 
cellent lodging-house;  as  likewise  is 
No.  54,  Via  Gregoriana.  No.  70,  Piazza 
Barberlni,  contains  good  apartments. 
Via  Babiiino,  Via  della  Croce,  Via  Con- 
dotti.  Via  Fraltioa,  and  Via  de'  due  Ma- 
celli,  abound  with  lodgings;  as  do  Via 
Viltoria,  Via  Ponteflci,  Via  Gondotti, 
and  Via  Bocca  di  Leone :  the  Palazzo 
Canino,  in  the  last-named  street,  is  a 
good  lodging-house.  The  Palazzo  Ga- 
votti,  the  Palazzo  Piano,  and  the  new 
part  of  the  Palazzo  Sciarra  (all  on  the 
Gorso),  contain  good  accommodations; 
as  do  the  Piazza  Goloana,  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Gardella,  near  Via  di  Ripetta ;  in 
which  street,  likewise,  several  lodgings 
may  be  met  with.  The  Piazza  de'  Santi 
Apostolicontainsgoodapartments.  The 
Palazzo  Sceva,  and  the  Palazzo  Collicola, 
near  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  contain  good 
apartments;  as  does  the  Palazzo  Maggi, 
near  the  Gapitol.  No.  152,  Via  Rasella, 
is  a  large  well-siluated  house;  as  is 
Gasa  Giorgio,  in  the  Lavatore  del  Papa. 
The  Palazetto  Albani,  and  the  Villa 
Uiollis,  are  good  houses,  but  unwhole- 
somely  situated;  especially  the  latter. 
The  Palazzo  Albani  is  an  excellent 
house,  in  a  healthful  situation. 

The  best  water  at  Rome  is  that  of  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi,  and  the  Piazza  di  Spa- 
gna ;  the  best  air,  that  of  the  centre  of 
the  Gorso,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Tri- 
nity de'  Monti,  the  environs  of  the  Fon- 
tana di  Trevi,  and  the  Foro  Trajano,  and 
its  environs^  The  price  lately  given  for 
the  best  apartments  at  Rome,  plate  and 
linen  inclusive,  has  been  from  thirty  to 
fifty  Louis-d'ors  a-month.  Large  and 
well-situated  lodgings  may,  however, be 
procured  for  about  «ighty  scudi  a- 
monlh;  and  small  apartments  for  half 
that  sum..(0  The  best  Traiteurs  usually 
charge  English  Families  ten  pauls  a- 
head  for  dinner,  bread  and  wine  not  in- 

(0  Persons  who  are  not  anxioai  to  Hve  in 
that  part  of  Rome  which  the  English  usaally 
prefer,  would  do  well  to  seek  apartmeois  in 
IheStrada  Giulia;  where  the  rent  of  two  or 
three  good  rooms  is  Dot  more  than  from  ten 
to  twelve  scudi  a-month. 


elusive;  and  this  dinner  usually  fur- 
nishes the  servants  with  more  than 
they  can  eat:  but  (as  already  mention- 
ed) persons  who  get  their  dinner  from  a 
Jrat^aur  should  not  order  it  per  head, 
but  per  dish.(*)  The  Traiteurnenx  the 
Palazzo  Sciarra,  on  the  Gorso,  will  sop- 
ply  one  person  with  dinner  for  five 
pauls:  and  at  the  houses  of  Restauror 
teurs  in  general  a  gentleman  may  be 
found  in  dinner,  bread,  and  table-wine« 
for  five  pauls.  Breakfast  at  a  Goffee- 
house  usually  costs  about  one  paul,  and 
the  charge  for  ev«ry  cup  of  coffee  is 
two  Daiocoht. 

Dalbano,  at  No.  10,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
is  an  excellent  Traiteur,yfho  not  only 
supplies  Travellers  with  dinners,  but 
likewise  with  plate,  porcelain,  glass, 
and  table-linen. 

The  RBMtaurant  at  the  Palazzo  Lepri, 
in  Via  Gondotti^  is  much  frequented; 
but  The  Polidore,  in  the  Gorso,  near  the 
Piazza  Goloona,  was,  during  the  winter 
of  1834,  the  best  Bestaurant  for  single 
men  to  dine  at.  Zaccaria,  in  Via  San 
Bastianello,  sends  out  dinners. 

The  average  price,  per  month,  for  a 
carriage  and  horses,  coachman's  wages 
inclusive,  is  from  sixly-five  to  seventy- 
five  seudi,  according  to  the  expense  of 
provender.  The  price,  per  day,  about 
twenty-four  pauls;  and  for  four  hours, 
either  morning  or  evening,  from  ten 
to  twelve  pauls.  A  go*d  carriage  and 
horses  may  frequently  be  purchased  for 
about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling; 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them, 
coachman's  and  footman's  wages,  with 
grease  for  wheels  inclusive,  does  not, 
in  Roman  families,  amount  to  more 
than  twenty-six  scudi  per  month.  A 
coachman's  wages  in  a  Roman  family, 
is  eight  scudi  per  month,  he  finding 
grease  and.  eil^  and  a  footman's  wages 
six  scudi  per  month.  They  expect  live- 
ries once  a-year. 

Hackney-carriages  may  usually  be 
hired  for  four  pauls  the  first  hour,  and 
three  pauls  for  each  succeeding  hour. 
These  carriages  stand  in  the  Piazza 

(>)  Four  or  five  dishes,  sufficiently  large  to 
supply  four  Masters  and  four  Servants  with 
a  plentiful  dinner,  bread  and  dessert  not  in- 
clusive, usually  cost  from  twenty-fire  Jp 
thirty  pauls.  '•• 
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jdi  Monte  Gitorio,  and  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  v 

The  wages  afa  Valet'de-plaeeis  from 
I6ur  to  fire  pauls  a-day,  he  finding  him- 
9eif  in  everything. 

Fire-wood  is  soid  by  the  cart-load, 
which,  daringwinier,  usually  costs  a  bout 
twenty-eight  pauls  (but  sometimes 
much  more),  without  carriage  and  por- 
terage»  and  this  comes  to  five,  six,  seven, 
or  eight  pauls,  according  to  where  the 
wood  is  conveyed.  The  best  wood  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  the  Ripetta. 

Rome  is  better  supplied  with  eatables 
than  any  other  Gity  in  Italy.  The  ave- 
rage price  of  the  best  beef  is  from  seven 
to  eight  baiocchi  a-pound— gravy-beef, 
from  five  to  six  baiocchi-^multon,fk'om 
six  to  ten  baiocchi— lamb,  from  five 
to  six  baiocchi — veal,  from  ten  to 
eighteen  baiocchi— kid,  ten  baiocchi— 
excellent  pork,  from  six  to  seven  baioc- 
ebi— eiceilent  wild  boar,  from  six  to 
eight  baiocehi— hams,  about  fiReen 
baiocchi— bacon,  about  ten  baiocchi— 
Tenison,  about  seven  baiocchi— wood- 
4;ocks,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bai- 
t>ccbi  each— a  wild  goose,  from  four  to 
five  pauls-wildducks,ditto,per  brace- 
widgeons  each,  Arom  fifteen  to  eighteen 
baiocchi— and  teal, about  one  paul  each 
— partridges,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  baiocchi  each— small  chickens, 
about  eighteen  baiocchi  each— large 
fowls,  about  twenty-five  baiocchi  each 
— haresy  from  three  to  Tour  pauls  each- 
rabbits,  twenty-five  baiocchi  each— ca- 
pons«  forty-five  baiocchi  each— turkeys 
(the  best  poultry  in  Italy),  ten  baiocchi 
a-poond,  and  sometimes  less — tame 
ducks,  each*  at  least  three  pauls— pi- 
Ipeons,  two  pauls  each— K|uails,  from 
four  to  eight  baiocchi  each— a  becca- 
fico,  from  two  to  four  baiocchi— orto- 
lans, twelve  baiocehi  each.— Soles,  tur- 
bots,  carp,(0  and  other  prime  fish,  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  baiocchi  the 

Bound— common  fish,  from  eight  to  ten 
aiocchi— dried  salmon  is  ten  baiocchi 
a-pound— salted  cod,  about  five  baioc- 
chi.— Good  butter  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen baiocchi  the  pound;  except  dur- 
ing Carnival,  when  it  rises,  as  do  pro- 
visions in  general.— Cows*  milk,  per  fo- 
glietta,  four   baiocchi — goats'  milk, 

.^)  The  carp  brought  fh>m  the  Lake  of  Al- 
iiino  to  the  Roman  flsh-market  sometimes 
weif  h  twenty  pounds  each ;  and  are  par- 


three  baiocchi— Parmesan  cheese,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  baiocchi  the  pound 
— ^Dutch  cheese,  seventeen  baiocchi— 
Brinzi,  about  eighteen  baiocchi— cream 
cheese,  seven  baiocchi— Strachino  di 
Milano  (particularly  good  cheese),  two 
pauls  a-pound,  and  sometimes  less — 
Household  bread,  about  two  baiocchi  a- 
pound— a  panetto,  or  roll,  always  one 
baioccbo— Spanish  rolls,  about  two  bai- 
occhi and  a  half  each— Grapes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  apricots,  from  two 
to  four  baiocchi  the  pound — Oranges 
and  lemons,  if  fine,  a  paul  per  dozen- 
potatoes,  about  two  baiocchi  the 
pound— Beans  and  pease,when  plentiful, 
from  one  baioccbo  and  a  half  to  two 
baiocchi  the  pound— Eggs,  per  dozen, 
from  six  to  ten  baiocchi— Wax  lights, 
about  three  pauls  the  pound- Spoleto- 
tallow  candles,  twelve  baiocchi  the 
pound— Roman  ditto,  ten  baiocchi. — 
Charcoal,  per  sack,  containing  about 
ISOIbs.,  sixty  baiocchi— common  wine, 
per  foglietta^  three  baiocchi— Levant 
coffee,  unburn t,  twenty-two  baiocchi 
a-pound— Martinique  cofiee,  unburnt, 
sixteen  baiocchi  a-pound — common 
green  tea,  about  twelve  pauls  a-pound, 
and  black  lea,  ten  pauls— pearl  tea,  six- 
teen padls— common  sugar, one  paul  a- 
pound— best  sort,  eleven  baiocchi.  The 
best  markets  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  those  of  the  Piazza  iVavona  and  the 
Pantheon;  the  melons  of  Perugia,  the 
asparagus  of  Tivoli,  and  the  Roman 
broccoli,  are  excellent. 

The  wine  of  Orvietto,  usually  sold  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  baiocchi  the  small 
flask,  is  good,  but  seldom  genuine:  in- 
deed, the  Romans  are  accused  of  adul- 
terating their  white  wines  with  a  poi- 
sonous melalllc  substance.  The  wines 
of  Albano  and  Genzano  may  usually  be 
purchased  at  the  Scotch  College  for  two 
scudi  and  a  half,  or,  at  most,  three  scudi 
the  barrel.  A  barrel  contains  fourteen 
large  flasks,  and  every  large  flask  five 
fogliette.  The  fogUetta  is  nearly  an 
English  pint.  Good  Marsala^  together 
with  French  wines,  spirits,  tea,  groce- 
ries, English  patent  medicines,  fish- 
sauces,  mustard,  and  good  wax  candles 
at  somewhat  less  than  three  pauls  the 
pound,  if  purchased  in  large  quantities, 

ticularly  delicious.  The  best  fishes  of  the 
Tiber  are  the  Slutio^  or  sturgeon,  and  the 
Spigola,  or  Lupus. 
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are  sold  by  Lowe,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spa^ 
gna.  Frenchwines  are  sold  by  Sig.Bru- 
Delli,  Yicolo  del  Gallinaccio,  Yia  due 
Macelli,  No.  9.  SpillmaD,  No.  81,  Via 
della  Croce,  sells  good  foreign  wines 
and  spirits ;  he  is  the  best  Confectioner 
at  Rome,  and  remarkably  honourable 
in  his  mode  of  dealing;  his  ices,  and 
ponehe  a  la  Aomaine,  are  excellent. 
Oil  varies  in  price  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  baioccbi  the  foglietta,  according 
to  its  quality  ;  but  good  salad-oil  is  not 
easily  obtained.  Roman  honey  is  good, 
and  seldom  costs  more  than  seven  or 
eight  baioccbi  the  pound.  No.  90,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Trevi,  is  a  good  Grocer's 
shop.  Wax  torches  may  usually  be  pur- 
chased in  this  shop  for  twenty-eight 
baioccbi  the  pound,  and  wax  candles 
for  thirty.  Good  brandy  (four  pauls 
the  bottle)  is  sold  at  No.  Ill,  Piazza  di 
Monte  Citorio.  Falella,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  sells  good  groceries.  The 
brothers  Gogoroi,  grocers,  in  the  Piazza 
Rondofiini^  sell  good  rum  at  six  pauls 
the  bottle;  or  five  and  a  half,  provided 
the  empty  bottles  be  returned;  they 
UlLewise  sell  Bordeaux,  Cyprus,  and  Ma- 
laga. Genuine  wine  of  Nice  may  some- 
times be  purchased  at  the  Palazzo  Ror- 
romeo,  for  four  pauls  a^bottle.  The 
average  price  of  Bordeaux  Laf0tte  is 
eight  pauls,  and  of  the  inferior  sort  six 
pauls,  the  bottle.  The  average  price  of 
good  Marsala  is  three  pauls,  and  of  good 
Malaga  three  pauls  and  a  half  the  bot- 
tle. Wine-merchants,  in  general^  allow 
from  three  to  Aye  baioccbi  for  every 
empty  bottle,  when  returned.  No.  31, 
Via  della  Cinque,  is  a  good  shop  for 
Amaringa  puffs  and  sweet-meats :  and 
No.  14,  in  the  Gorso,  near  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  is  a  celebrated  shop  for  hams, 
bacon,  and  cheese. 

The  best  medicines  are  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Farmacia  Marini  Borioni, 
Via  del  Babuino,  No.  98 ;  and  this  shop 
contains  excellent  castor  oil,  Epsom 
salts,  pearl  barley,  oatmeal,  sago,  and 
sulphate  of  quinine:  but  if  medicines 
be  wanted  during  the  night,  they  can 
only  be  procured  at  the  Spezieria  in  the 
Via  del  Gambero. 

Furs  are  very  good,  and  not  dear. 
Roman  pearls,  if  made  and  sold  by 
Pozzi,  No.  101,  in  Via  Pasquino,  are 
well  worth  purchasing:  but  those  made 
and  sold  in  Via  Padella,  and  other 


places,  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
and  liable  to  turn  yellow.  The  best 
silk-mercer  is  Bianchl,  No.  82,  Cantone 
della  Piazza  della  Minerva*  Via  Minerva 
e  Palembella.  Good  Ftorence  silks, 
full  three  quarters  wide,  may  be  pur- 
chased in  this  shop  for  thirty-two  pauls 
the  canna ;  and  slight  silk  of  the  sam6 
width  for  ten  pauls  the  canna.  Ciampi, 
Roselli,  and  Co.  at  No.  471,  on  the 
Corso,  have  a  large  and  well-furnished 
shop,  containing  woollen  cloth,  silks, 
gauzes,  ribands,  muslinsy  laces,  etc.,  all 
of  which  are  sold  at  fixed  prices.  Ca- 
rani,  on  the  Corso,  has  a  good  shop  of 
the  same  description  $  andCeli,  on  the 
Corso,  has  another.  The  most  cele- 
brated Milliner  and  Dress-maker,  Mar 
dame  Hilaire,  has  a  shop  in  the  Piazza 
Mignanelli.  Madame  Rinaldtni  like- 
wise is  a  good  Milliner.  Maria  Fontali, 
Via  S.  Ignazio,  makes  dresses  for  La- 
dies :  and  Leva,  Via  della  Maddalena,  is 
a  tolerably  good  Shoemaker. 

The  most  eminent  Professors  of  Lan- 
guages at  Rome  are,  Sig.  Giuntotardi, 
Sig.  Ignazio  Valletta,  and  Sig.  Giuseppe 
Porta.  The  most  celebrated  Music- 
Masters  are  Signora  Terzini,  Doria,  Ma- 
roni,  Carton!,  and  Gonfidate.  Sig.Giun- 
f  otardi's  price  is  one  zecchino  for  three 
lessons.  Eminent  Music-Masters  ask 
ten  pauls  a  lesson.  Dancing-Masters 
charge  from  five  to  seven  pauls  a  les- 
son ;  and  Painters,  if  eminent,  seldom 
give  lessons  under  ten  pauls  an  hour. 

V«s€Ovali,  at  No.  2<>,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  has  a  large  collection  of  An- 
cient Bronzes,  Vases,  Medals,  etc.,  for 
sale.  Sulphurs  are  sold  at  No.  31,  Via 
Capo  le  Case,  for  three  scudi  per  hun- 
dred ;  they  are  likewise  sold  at  No.  53, 
on  the  Corso;  and  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  by  Paoletti,  who  is  deemed 
particularly  skitful  in  the  art  of  making 
pastes  and  sulphurs.  Liberotti,  in  Yi- 
colo del  Vantaggio,  No.  22,  is  an  excel- 
lent Engraver;  and  his  Gamei  likewise 
are  highly  finished  and  uncomnaonly 
beautiful.  Small  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Roman  Mosaics  may  be  found 
In  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  its  en- 
virons. Fioppi,  at  No.  76,  Via  Con- 
dotti,  has  a  large  assortment  of  Camel, 
Mosaics,  and  other  works  of  art.  Spe- 
cimens of  Scajuola,  and  Paintings  oiT 
Encausto,  may  be  found  at  No.  3,  in 
the  Forum  Romanum,  near  the  Arch  of 
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SeTerus;  and  Cleec«rinf,  VIcolo  dt\  Bi- 
vino  Amoro,  has  fine  specimeos  of  Ita- 
lian marbles*  One  of  the  best  shops  for 
hronze  Lamps,  and  silver  Plate,  is  that 
of  Sig.  Belli,  No.  63,  in  Yia  Valle.    One 
of  the  best  Stationer's  .shops  is  in  the 
Piazza  Golonna,  and  opposite  to  the 
Post-office.'   Manuscript  MnsiG,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  is  sold  by  the  Ab- 
bate  Santini,  at  No.  49,  Via  Vittoria : 
and  good  harp  and  guitar  strings  may 
be  boughl  at  No.  32,  Via  Torre  Argen- 
tina.   Scudellari,  Printer,  No.  19,  Via 
Condotti,   sells  Pinelli*s  Works,  and 
other  celebrated  Prints,miniature  fres- 
cos,  writing-paper,    etc.     Mooatdini, 
Prihtseller,in  the  Piazza  diSpagna, sells 
English  Books,  English  writing  and 
drawing  paper,  etc.    Bouchard,  Book- 
seller, No.  69,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  sells 
English  books,  prints,  miniature  fres- 
cos, etc. ;  and  Piale,  at  No.  428,  on  the 
Gorso,  has  a  small  Circulating  Library, 
which  contains  a  few  English  books. 
The  subscription  to  this  Library  is  sii 
pauls  for  one  month  only;  and  fifteen 
paols  per  quarter.    Large  assortments 
ofPrints  and  coloured  Drawings  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Gorso ;  and  likewise  at 
the.Caleografia  Catnerale  (No.  43^  Via 
Condotti) :  here«  the  prices  of  the  prints 
are  specified  in  the  catalogue ;  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  ts  deducted, 
if  a  large  number  be  purchased.    Treb- 
bi,  NO)  23,  Via  Condotti,  deals  in  Mo- 
saics^and  other  Works  of  Art:(')  Dies, 
Via  Condotti,  No.  16,  deals  in,  and  sets, 
Camei-iiecklaces,  ear-rings,  and  other 
personal  ornaments;  and  Buonafede, 
No.  9,  Via  FraUina,  sets  necklaces;  etc., 
particularlf  well, 

(0  TrcA>bi  forwards  Works  of  AH  to  Great 
Britain;  as  likewise  does De  Sanctis,  who 
resides  iothe  Via  del  Babniiio,  No.  84. 

(*)  Peirsboft  who  wish  to  conyey  lug^afe 
by  W4iter^  fk^m  Rome  to  Naples,  should  apply 
to  the  Jllaaters  of  the  Tessels  at  Ripa  Grande: 
bat  as  lug^gage  going  either  by  the  Procaccio, 
or  by  water,  must  be  taken  to  f  lie  Cystom- 
house  at  Naples,  it  is  not  advisable  lo  send 
books,  or  any  thing  contraband,  by  these 
eooTeyanoes. 

(3)  Laundresses  atRome  commonly  charge 
for  ^rashinf  and  ironing  as  fbllows :  —   ' 
Sheets,  per  pair  .      .      <      baiocdliiS 
Pillow-eases,  each,  from  t  to        .2 
Table-eloth,aoeordiDg  (oiUsize,  from 
3  to.       .      •      •  tS 


Rome  (as  has  been  already  mention- 
ed) contains  six  theatres;  namely,  the 
Alibertt  which  is  opened  for  Mask- 
balls  during  Carnival;  the  Argentina, 
where  operas  are  performed  between 
Christmas  and  Lent;  the  Valle,  where 
operas  and  plays  are  performed  at  the 
same  season;  the  Apollo,  or  Tordinoni, 
likewise  an  opera-house ;  the  Pace;  and 
(Ae  Pallacorda.  Added  to  these,  a 
very  small  Theatre,  adjoining  the  Pa- 
lazzo Fiano,  is  ft-equently  opened  for 
the  exhibition  of  Marionettes,  The 
price  of  a  good  l^ox  at  the  Tealro  Ali- 
berli,  during  Carnival,  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pauls;  beside  which,  every  per- 
son pays  three  pauls  for  admission.  At 
the  other  Theatres,  the  price  of  boxes 
varies  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
performers ;  but  nothing  is  paid  (br  ad- 
mission, except  by  those  persons  who 
go  into  the  parterre. 

Travellers  who  intend  to  make  a  long 
stay,  and  to  live  economically  in  this 
City,  should  endeavour  to  hire  an  un- 
furnished apartment,  and  furnish  it 
themselves;  furniture  being  very  cheap, 
and  the  rent  of  unfurnished  apartments 
very  low. 

A  Procaccio  goes  every  week  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  and  conveys  luggage./*} 

The  best  Roman  Padrone  di  Vetture 
U  Balzani,  who  may  always  be  found,  or 
heard  of,  at  the  Locanda  del  Orso;  and 
is  the  brother  and  partner  of  Balzani, 
the  P€uirone  di  Vetture,  at  Florence; 
but  a  pleasanler  person  to  deal  with : 
lately,  however,  be  has  been  deprived 
of  sight;  and  is  consequently  unable 
to  conduct  his  business  so  well  as 
usual.  (3) 

Napkins  per  dozen  baiocchi12 

Towels,  per  dozen  .12 

Shirt,  if  plain,  from  5  to  6 ;  if  frilled, 

from  6  to 7 

Shift 4 

Drawers,  from  4  to 6 

Corset,  from  2  to  ....  5 
Pocket- handkerchiefii,  per  dozen  .  12 
Kitchen-aprons,  per  dozen      .  12 

Neckcloth 1 

Pockets,  per  pair  .       .      2 

Sleeping-Waistcoat,  if  not  trimmed  4 
Neckerchief,  if  frilled  ...  7 
Night-cap,  if  frilled  ....  2 
Plain  White  Dresses,  each,  from  15  to  20 
White  Dresses,  full  trimmed  .  .  30 
Upper  petticoats,  each,  from  4  to  .      5 
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POST-OFFICE. 

Monday  morning,  arrive  letters 
from  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Terrilories, 
but  Perugia;  and  likewise  from  Foreign 
Countries,  the  Towns  between  Florence 
and  Perugia  excepted. 

Tuesday  morning,  from  Perugia, 
and  the  Towns  between  that  City  and 
Fiorciice 

Thursday  and  Saturday  morning, 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories,  and 
likewise  from  Foreign  Countries. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon, 
at  four  o  clock,  and  Saturday  about 
midnight,  go  letters  for  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Territories,  and  also  for  Foreign 
Countries. 

Letters  for  Foreign  Countries  must  be 
franked,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  be- 
fore two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and 
on  Saturday  before  ten  at  night.  The 
expense  of  postage  in  the  Papal  Terri- 
tories has  been  of  late  very  much  aug- 
mented. 

Letters  from  Foreign  Countries  are 
usually  delivered  out,  at  the  Post-office, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  in 
the  morning. 

ARRITAL  AND  BEPAKTtJRE  OF  XTILI-  ' 
GENCBS. 

Romao  Diligences  arrive  on  Hondap 
and  Saturday  morning,  from  Frosi- 
none,  Yilerbo,  Civilik-vecchla,  and  Su- 
biaco— ruaiday  and  Friday  morning* 
from  Ferrara,  Via  delle  Marche— and 
Thursday  morning,  from  Frosinoae, 
Civitii-vecchia,and  Tivoli. 

Roman  Diligences  set  out  from  Rome 
on  Tuesday,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Frosinone-^t  twelve  the  same  night 
for  Civitii-vecchia  and  Tivoli-^ro»r/it#r*- 
day  at  one  P.  S.,  for  Ferrara*  Via  de^le 
Marcbe— at  four  the  tame  afternoon 
for  Frosinone~and  at  midnight  for  Vi- 
terbo,  Civit^-vecchia,  and  Subiaco— on 
Saturday  at  eight  o*elock,  P.S*  for 

Under  petticoats .  baioochiS 
Cotton  Stockiogs,  per  pair  2 

Silk  ditto,  from  4  to  .  5 

Socks,  per  pair    .      .  . '    .      V/a 

children's  CIjOTBBS. 

Nisht-shirt 3 

Frilled-shirt,  from  4  to     .      .      .      5 
Frock 6 


Ferrara,  V'n  deJl6llareke--aiidato«i«  in 
the  morning  for  Frosinooe,  Yiterbo, 
Civilii-vecchfa,  and  Subiaco. 

Persons  wishing  to  Uavel,  per  Dili- 
gence, beyond  the  Roman  territories, 
shoukj  furnish  themsoWes,  at  the  Offi- 
cio delta  Diligenza,  with  a  Tariff  speci- 
fying the  expense  attendant  upon  going 
to  Northern  Italy,  SwitzerUmdy  France, 
and  Gernwiy. 

NEAPOLITAN  TERRITORIES. 

Travellers,  on  quitting  Rome  for  Na> 
pies,  derive  no  advantage  from  having 
their  luggage  plumbed:  as,  at  Terra- 
cina,  the  last  Town  in  the  Papal  terri- 
tories, and  also  at  the  frontier  Custom- 
house, Officers  have  a  right  to  examine 
trunks,  etc.;  but  a  fee  of  from  five  to 
ten  pauls,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
luggage,  usually  prevents  the  exercise 
of  this  right.  At  Fondi,  the  first  Town 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  from  six 
to  twelve  carlini  per  carriage,  given  at 
the  Custom-bouse,  will  generally  secure 
luggage  from  examination. 

MONEY  OF  NAPLES. 

Gold.  Pleee  worth  thirty  dueati^or 
dueats— ditto,  worth  fifteen  daeats— 
ditto,  worth. four  docats-^iUo,  worth 
Ibree  ducats— nlitto,  worth  two  dacats» 

Sih)er,  Seudo,  worth  gratuh  or 
grains,  iZ^^Pexxo-duro,  worth  grains 
from  123  to  124— 4»iastre,  worth  grains 
iiKO-^Piece,  .worth  grains  66— dltlo» 
worth  grains  60^^  tto,  worth  grains 
j&0^^&tto,worlh  grains40— ditto,  worth 
grains  30— ditto,  worth  grains  26—411- 
to,  worth  grains  24— ditto, worth  grains 
20— ditto,  worth  grains  1 3— ditto,worth 
grains  12— ditto,  worth  grains  10— 
ditto»  worth  grains  5. 

Copper,  Pieae  worth  5  grains— ditto, 
worth  3  grains— ditto,  worth  27>  grains 
•^itto,  worth  2  grains— ditto,  worth 
1  grain— ditto,  worth  half  a  grain. 

Trowsers  b»iocchi4 

Boy's  ye»t  and  Pantaloons       .  8 

For  washing  sheets,  Laondresaei  at  Room 

often  charge  two  baioochi  a  breadth 
Rosa  AndnHini,  Via  SchiavoBia,  PiaaetU 

S.Roo6a,  No.32,  is  a  good  I^uodreia;  m 

likewise  is  MamaolODia  Enrietta,  Via  '*— '- 

Avi^ionesi,  No.211, 2do  Piano. 
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Ont'dutmia  U  worth  ten'cefrim*^  aotf 
OBvedrUno  it  worth  leo  grmw, 

AoeMmis  are  kept  in  ducatfi  and 
gnitts.  Theercbange  niioii  London  ia 
filed  erery  MoiKday  and  Thoraday  afteN 
aooo;aBd  NeapdHUB  Bankerggive  so 
naUf  grains  according  to  the  ei* 
change,  for  e^ery  poond  sterling. 

The  vahw  of  French  gold  varies  from 
time  to  time;  bat  an  old  Lonls-d'orfs 
osoaily  worth  from  fire  hnndredand  for- 
ty to  five  hundred  and  siity  grains;  anda 
Napoleon,frorofodr  hundred  and  siity  to 
foar  hundred  and  eighty-five  grains. 

Messrs.  Faicernet  and  do..  Bankers  at 
llairtes,  are  very  obliging  to  Travel* 
lers.(0 

The  Gonmion  Neapolitan  measure, 
eailed  ttcdnna,  is  equal  to  about  two 
yards  and  a  quarter  English;!*)  the 
Neapolitan  pound  to  about  eleven  Eng- 
lish ounces ;  and  the  rotolo  to  about 
thirfy-one  English  ounces. 

HOTELS  AND  OTIlEtt  LODGKNG-BOUSES 
AT  NAPLES. 

From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
ducats  a-month  have;  during  the  last  few 
years,  been  demanded  in  winter  and 
spring,  for  the  best  peady-Aimisbed 
apartmenta^in  thi^  City :  now,  however, 
handsome  lodgings,  sufficiently  capa- 
ofovia  to  aocomniodate  a  large  Family, 
may  be  obtained:  f6r  a.hnndred,  or,  at 
the  utmost,  a  hondted  and  fifty  dueats 
a-month,  in  those  parts  of  Naples  usu<- 
atly  freqoented  by  For^ners;  namely,, 
the  Chiaja,  the  Ghiatamone,  arid  the 
Strada  di  S.  Lscta ;  in  oth«r  situations 
lodgings  aT«  much  cheaper.  The  best 
Hotels  have  be^n  already  named  in  the' 
preceding  part  of  this  Work :  it  may  not 
however,  be  soperfiuoas  to  add,  that 
the  situation  of  (^  Graft^MreimgfUi  is 
bleak  during  winter  and  spring;  and 
that  the  baick  rooms  In  tM  CroeeU,  and 
otheff  hotels  near  the  tufo^roek, .  mre' 
damp^antf  unwholesome^  The  pHoe  of 
apartmeiils,  at  the  principal  hotels^  is,' 

(')  This  Bank  is  op^n  from  nine  in  the 
mornini^  till  one;  and  from  five  till  levcn  in 
the  afternoon. 

'  («)  One  canna  contains  eight  NeapotHan 
patmij  and  onC  pahno  is  <«bont  ten  and  a 
half  English  incbes. 

(3)  In  the  yeaK4  to^an  EagKsh  Gentleman 
kept  bis  carriage  and  carriage-horses,  at 


gtoeeally  speaking,  higher  than  in  any 
othe*  part  of  Italy.  Dinner  usually 
costs,  during  winter  and  spring,  twelve 
cariini  per  head  for  masters;  breakfast: 
from^flve  to  six  cariini;  and  servants* 
hoard,  per  day,  at  least  six  cariini  a- 
head ;  bat,  during  summer,  dinners  are 
usually  served  at  ten  cariini  a-head  for 
rai^rs;  and  breakfasts  at  four  cariini  a- 
head.  During  winter  and  spring  the 
*est  apartments  in  good  Hotels  cost 
from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ducats  per  month ;  and  during 
summerthe  same  apartments  cost  from 
silly  to  eighty  ducats  per  month.  By 
the^ay  it  isdifDcultto  procure  a  sniall 
apartment  under  three  ducats.  The 
Bouse  of  Brizzi,  called  la  Matron  meu- 
btee,  sitnatcd  on  the  Chlalamone,  and 
numbered  9,  is  much  recommended  by 
persons  Who  have  frequented  it,  as  pos- 
sessing the  conveniences  without  the 
bustle  of  an  Hotel. 

lohmen,  who  supply  strangers  wllh 
carriages,  usuaAy  charge  three  ducals 
per  day:  and  not  much  less  by  the 
month ;  two  piastres,  per  half-day,  if  it 
be  a  Festa;  and  eighteen  cariini,  if  it  be 
not:  but  a  good  carriage  and  horses 
may  frequently  be  purchased  here  for 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds  sterling: 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
amounts  to  about  fifty  ducats  a-monih, 
mdttding  twelve  ducats  for  the  coach- 
man*s  Wages.  Provender  for  a  coach- 
horae  costs  about  four  cariini  per  day— . 
a  stable  and  coachhouse  four  ducats  a- 
month,  and  shoeing  each  horse,  one 
ducat  a-month.  Provender  for  a  saddle- 
horse  costs  about  three  carftni  per 
day.(*)  q^ckoey  carriages  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
quarter  of  Naples  at  the  foitowing 
Prices :  Carriage  with4  places,  a  course, 
four  cariini :  and  if  taken  by  the  hour, 
firal  hour,  five  cariini ;  and  every  subse- 
quent hour  three  cariini.  Carriage  with 
two  pilaces,'a course,  twenty-six  grains: 
and  if  taken  per  hour,  first  hour  three 

Naples,  at  the  following  expense  per  monlh. 
Feeding  two  horses   .  ducats  18 

Coachman's  wages  .      .  12 

Stable  arid  0Dach-honse~  .      .      .      4 
Farrier^forshdefoglhe  horses  2 

''■''■  m 
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carlini ;  and  every  tab«eqiienl  hoor, 
twenty  grftins.  The  drivers  of  tbc^e 
carriages  eannot  demand  any  thing 
more  than  the  fare,  thoogh  they  expect 
a  trifling  gralwty.  The  wages  of  a 
VaUt'de-place  is  from  five  tosii  carlini- 
a-day,  he  finding  himself  in  every  thing: 
and  a  good  Coolc,  who  finds  bis  own 
Assistant,  usually  asks  from  twelve  to 
siiteen  ducats  a -month.  Neapolitan 
Servants  expect  neither  board  nor 
lodging.  Persons  who  keep  their  own 
cook  snould  order  dinner  at  so  much 
per  bead,  firewood  and  cbarco«il  inclu- 
sive :  and  persons  who  mean  to  reside 
long  at  Naples,  and  wish  to  live  econo- 
mically, should  endeavour  to  procure 
an  unfurnished  apartment ;  and  either 
purchase  or  hire  furniture  themselves. 
Good  apartments  unfurnished  may  be 
obtained  for  four,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
five  hundred  ducats  per  annum.  Fa- 
milies who  have  their  diftoer  from 
a  Jraileur  are  seldom  wellaerved  under 
five  or  six  carlini  a-bead.  Servants  ioclu* 
sive;  but  a  well -cooked  dish,  suffi- 
cient for  two  people,  may  be  procured, 
at  a  Cook's  shop,  for  five  carlini; 
Persons  who  dine  at  a  Restauremt 
are  presented,  when  they  enter,  wUh 
the  earte  a  manger;  and  the  exfien^e 
of  dining  at  these  taverns,  bread  and 
table-wine  inclusive,  is  from  three  to 
eight  carlini  a-head.  The  Reataurawt 
at  the  Albergo  Reale,  Largo  del  Pa- 
lazzo, is  much  frequented  during  win- 
ter, and  the  early  part  of  spring*:  snd 
thatofthePalazioCireUa,  Santa  Lucia, 
during  summer,  on  account  of  its  beaa» 
tiful  situation,  and  excellent  dinner- 
room.  One  of  the  best  Traiteurt  for 
supplying  families  with  dinne'rs,  at  their 
own  houses^  is,  at  tbe  present-  moment 
Giuseppe  Gajoli,  No.  140,  Strada  di 
Chii^a.  One  cup  of  coffee  at  a  eoffee- 
house  usually  costs  three  grains;  one 
cup  of  chocolate  from  six  to  eight 
grains ;  and  breakfast  from  iwoto  three 
carlini,  according  to  lt»  quality;  <  The 
price  of  provisions  is  very  variable; 
and  always  higher  during  Carnival  than 
at  any  other  period.  Beef,  on  an  qvp- 
rage,  costs  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
grains  the  rotolo->rmutton,  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  grains-r-veal,  from  thirty- 


five  to  sixly  grains— *pork,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  grain8«*-fish,of  the  best  kind, 
(trom  five  to  twelve  earlini(*>— eommoo 
fish,  from  thirty  to  forty  gniin&-*rab- 
bits,  per  brace,  and  remarkably  good, 
about  six  carlini-^tarkeys,  remarkably 
good,  about  ten  grains  {>er  pound— a 
large  fowl,from  thirty  to  forty  grains~na 
small  fowl,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains— hams,  about  three  carlini  the 
rololo,   and   bacon  about  twenty-sis 

Srains— tame  ducks,  each,  about  thirty^ 
ve  grains,  if  larger-hares,  (torn  eight 
to  ten  carlini  each— wild  ducks,  each, 
about  forty  grains— widgeons,  the  brace, 
al>out|five  carlini— par  tridge5,the  brace, 
about  twelve  carlini — woodcocks,  tbe 
brace,  from  eight  to  twelve  oarlioj— 
quails,  each,  from  three  to  six  grains- 
Parmesan  cheese,  from  eight  to  nine 
carlini  the rotolo— English  cheese, from 
ten  to  twelve  carlini  tbe.  rotolo— and 
bread  of  the  best  quality,  from  six  to 
eight  grains  the  rotolo.  Fusaro  oysters 
are  good ;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  well 
fattened  as  in  the  days  ofLucullus:they 
usually  cost  from  two  to  tfavee  grains 
eoch.  Oil  varies  in  price,  according  to 
the  produce  of  the  olive-gardens ;  but 
the  befit  usually  costs  from  four  to  five 
carlini  the  rotolo.  Milk  is  scarce  and 
dear.  The  only  good  butter  conies 
from  Sorrento.  The  best  veal,  fresh 
pork,  <pig'fi  faces,  .bacon,  axid  hame,  like* 
wise  oomefrom  SotreaCo.  Moka  co^ 
fee,  upon  an  average,  is  about  aix  car- 
lini the  rotolo-^lack  tea  about  sixteen 
carlini  the  pound;  and  green  tea  eighi 
teen  carlini. the  pound.>*^ood  coounon 
lump  sugar,  broken  into  small  pieces, 
mky  usnally  be  obtained  for  fifty,  or  at 
most  fifty-five,  graitoa  Ihe  rotolo ;  and 
loaf,  sugar  costs  from-  six  and  a  half  to 
eigbt.caclint  the  rotolo.  F  rul t  is  cheap 
and  exeeUent.  (It  apipears  that  in  Vair- 
dat.iGrsBoia  ahe  ancients  iced  tbetr 
cherries,  figs,  water-melons,  and  many 
Other  fruits;  and  the  moderns  would 
do  widely  by  adopting  the  same  plan.) 
Clean  ice,  or  rather  frozen  snow,  fcfir 
ipixin^  with  water,  or  wine,  is  fonr 
grains  (he  rotolo ;  and  less  clean  frozen 
snow,  for  icing  liquors,  three  grains  the 
rotolo;  ieed  witter,  two  grains  per  quart; 
ii^es,  iaglasses,  are  eight  grajuaseacb; 


(0  During  summer,  sturgeon  and  tbunny  may  usually  be  pgr«i^s^  at  ^l4»,  In-  about 
flTc  carltQi  the  rotolo.  -^ 
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flnd  ices  is  cakes,  twelte  gralos  each. 
The  wioesofPosilippo,  Capri,  and  Ischia, 
'  are  palatable  and  wholesome;  aod  cost 
rrom  twenty-flte  to  tbirky-five  eariinl 
the  barrel,  which  holds  firty-^sii  carafTe, 
or  pints.  The  wines  of  Procida  aod 
Cahibria  are  good  and  wholesome;  and 
cost  about  four  dooats  per  bariCL  The 
Sicilian  wines  <  likewise  are  good.(») 
Firewood  usvaliy  costs  from  twenty  to 
twenly^twa  duoats  the  large.  caBiia;(>) 
and  charcoal  fifteen  carKDi  the  (luintal. 
Waif-Iights  of  the  best  quality,  called 
Venice -candles,  are  about  forty -five 
carl ioi  the  pound;  and  tallow  caodles 
tweltre  grains  the  pound  in  the  shops, 
amdeleyen  grains  at  the  Fabbriva. 
SIgb  GraiiMlorges  •  has,  in  the  Largo  del 
Caslello>«  Sritish  Warehouscywhriehcoa- 
tains  porter,  ale;  Freoch» Spanish,  aod 
Portugal  wines;  LachrymiB,  and  other 
wines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  Mar- 
sala, brandy,  rum,  Hollands,  liqueurs ; 
gunpowder,  hyson,  and  black  tea;  cof- 
fee, sugar  and  other  grocery  ;Purbain 
mustard;  English  writing*paper»  pens 
and  peocils;  fish-savces;  court-plaster; 
English  cheese;  curry-powder;  anti- 
attrition;  English  razors,  saddles  and 
bridles;  ^ioes^s  pewAer^  Epsom  and 
Cheltenham  salts,  soda-powders,  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  and  spirit  of  lavender,  eau 
de  Cologne,  etc.,  all  of  the  best  quality. 
Sig.  Graindorges  likewise  has  a  Shop  in 
the  Palazzo  Partanea,  Largo  Cappella 
Vecchla. 

Messrs.  Cotterell,  Igguldeq,  and  Ceii, 
Wioe-lferchants,  Bankers,  aod  General 
Agents  to  Foreigners  visiting  Naples, 
No.  10,  Largo  della- Vitloria^-sell  excel- 
lent White  Falerntaa,  made  In  their 
own  Tinevards,  and  resembling  Cham- 
pagne. This  wSne  keeps  good  for'several 
years,  and  is  the  better  fdrbein^  trans- 
ported to  Great Britain.^ltfessrs.Cotle- 
rellandCo.  have  a  comfortableReadipg- 
room  (furnished  with  English  and  other 
Nc^spftj^ecf ),  annexed  to  their  Bank. 

Strong's  Warebottsa,  No^  1,  Stnada 
Molo,.  near  the  Footatta  Medina,  oon- 
t4uos  English  merchandise;  as  does  a 

(')  Some  of  the  best  CaTabrian  andSldfian 
-winea  are  those  of  PicklimoMle^  Monfj^bello, 
S.  EaflBwria,  Marsala,  and  SiracusA  eoad 
Malaga  may  fTeqaently  be  nnel  with ;  and  is 
sold  by  the  rubbio,  which  contains  aboot 
sixteen  English  quarts. 


shop  kept  by  Terry,  in  the  Strada  To- 
ledo. >~Paturle  and  Co.>  at  No.  329, 
Strada  Toledo,  have  a  l^rge  assortment 
of  French  silks,  velvets,  gauzes,  lace, 
shawls,  ribands,  and  almost  every  arti- 
cle manufactured  at  Lyons.  Radice 
and  Co.,  No.  .174,  Strada  Toledo,  keep 
a  hardware  shop,  and  deal  in  French 
and  English  fancy-works  of  various  de- 
scriptions. Carlo  Torro,  at  No.  12, 
Strada  S.  Francesco  di.Paolo,  is  an  ex- 
cellent Ladies'  Shoemaker.  Cardon  and 
Co«,  at  No.  209,  Strada  di  ChUja,  arc 
good  MiUioers  and  Dress-makers;  as 
likewise  is  Mademoiselle  Houlemont, 
at  No.  24,  Strada  San  Matteo,  k  Toledo. 
Naples  is  celebrated  for  its  silks,  gauzes, 
ribands,  coralrsoap,  and  silk  stockings 
(made  at  Sorrento),  which  are  remark- 
ably strong;  and  may  be  purchased  of 
the  Maker,  at  No.  35,  Monte  Olivetto. 
Silks  for  Ladies'  dresses  are  usually  sold 
according  to  their  weight:  common 
silk^  of  varidus  qualities,  and  a  strong, 
warm,  and  elf  cap  article,  said  to  wash, 
and  called  Cottone  e  setta,  are  sold  in 
the  Strada  Sedile  di  Porto.  Strong  and 
good  black  common  silks,  four  palmi 
wide,  and  strong  and  pretty-coloured 
sttks  of  the  same  width,  which  wash  ex- 
cellently, cost  about  twenty-two  carlini 
the  canna.  More  costly  silks  are  sold 
at  the  Fabbrica  Reale,  in  the  Strada 
Toledo.  Naples  is  likewise  famous  for 
its  Tortoise-shell  Manufacture,  and  for 
musical-instrument  strings  in  general, 
and  harp-strings  ip  particular.  Ciri- 
elli,  in  the  Largo  Vitloria,  No.  47,  has 
a  large  assortment  of  Coral  and  Lava 
for  sale. 

Sig«GUiSUnianH  a  celebrated  Imitator 
and  Restorer  of  Grecian  Vases,  has  a 
Warehouse  at  No.  394,  Toledo ;  and 
another  on  the  Molo. 

Signor  Gaetano  di  Vito  paints  beauti- 
fully in  miniature  fresco,  for  sale.  Views 
of  Naples,  and  its  environs ;  together 
with  the  Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  :  his 
wife  IS  an  excellent  Painter  of  Neapoli- 
tan costumi :  and  their  works;  which 
are  not  expensive^  may  be  purchased  at 

'(*)  The  Jarge  canoa  contains  sixty-four 
palmi,  it  beioK  a  role  to  have  the  carina 
square  every  way.  . 
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No.  171,  Strada  di  Ghfaja.    Slgnor  Ca- ' 
millo  di  Vito,  at  No.  25,  Vico  Paradiso 
e  8€tte  Dolori,   paints  excellently  in 
miniature  fresco. 

Glass,  No.  54,  Piazza  San  Ferdinando, 
sells  English  Books,  and  is  a  good  Sta- 
tioner ;  as  iilcewise  is  Sig.  Angelo  Trani, 
in  the  Largo  del  Palazzo. 

Lewis,  No.  6,  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
Cappella,  is  an  English  Coach-maker, 
who  understands  his  business,  and  gets 
his  iron-work  from  England. 

Kemot,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  from 
London,  Strada  San  Carlo,  No.  14,  sells 
exeellent  English  Medicines;  and  pre- 
pares Physieians'  Prescriptions. 

Wilkie  has  an  English  Pharmacy  on 
the  Chiaja. 

Sig*  Builot  is  a  good  Dentist. 

Sig.  Gargiulo,  whose  address  may  be 


obtained  at  the  Studii,  is  a  celebrated 
Restorer  of  the  Etruscan  and  Grecian 
Vases. 

Craikt  Saddler,  Palazzo  Partanoa, 
Largo  Cappella,  takes  care  of  English 
Trav«Hing-carriage$  when  not  used. 

Signer  Leopoldo  Montuero,  No.  129, 
Strada  Corso  di  Napoli,  is  a  good  Daof- 
ing-Master ;  and  Sig.Lanza,  a  celebrated 
Music  and  Singing-Master. 

Stgnori  Berilacqua,  and  J.  Br  de  Fer- 
rari, are  good  Language-Masters ;  and 
the  address  of  the  latter  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Glass. 

There  is  a  Circulating  Library  and 
Reading-Room,  in  Stifada  S.  Giaeomo, 
No.  19,  near  the  Strada  Toledo;  and 
Sig.  Borel  has  a  large  coilection  or 
Books  for  sale,  near  the  Church  oflri- 
nitaMaggiore.O) 


Teatro  di  S,  Carlo 


PRICES  AT  THE  THEATRES. 

Palchi^  fourth  row  .  .  .  ducats  4,  carlini  5 

fifth  row 3,       »     6 

sixth  row 1,       »      8 

Platea,  numbered  seats,  each  —      »     5 


The  first,  second,  and  third  tows  of  Boies^  are  not  let  by  the  night,  but  by  the 
season. 


Teairo  del  Fondo 


Palcki,  first  row  .....  ducals  4,  carlini  ^ 


Teatro  Nuovo 


Tea  tro  Fiorentini 


second  row 5, 

third  row 3, 

fourth  row 2, 

fifth  row .1, 

Platea,  numbered  seats,  each  — 

Palchi,  first  row 3, 

second  row 4, 

third  row 3| 

fourth  row . 2, 

fifth  row  .....  i  ...  1, 
Platea,  numbered  seats,  each  — 
Palchi^  first  and  second  row  ...  3, 

third  row 2, 

fourth  row 1, 

fifth  row 1, 

Platea,  numbered  seats,  each  — 


» 
» 
» 
» 
» 
» 

» 
» 
» 


6 
4 
2 
4 


2 
3 


5 
? 


(>)  LaundressesatNaples  commonly  charge 
for  washing  and  IroniDg  as  follows :  ~ 

Sheets,  per  pair  .  .      grains  12 

Pillow-ease  .  2 

Table- cloth  ...!..  6 

Napkin  and  Towel,  each  ...  1 

Kitchen-apron  ...  .  i 

Shirt     .      ...      .      .      .  7 

Day<Shift,  if  plain,  5;  Night-shift  .  6 

Drawers  .      .      .      .  4 

Steepiog-waistcoat  4 

Ni&ht-cap    ......  4 

mticoat 6 


Corset grains  5 

Neckclbfh ^ 

Pocket-handkcn^ief^,  per  dozen  .    12 
Stocl(ing»,  per  pair  (if  silk)     .  4 

A  plain  White  Bress  .      .  .25 

AFrill.      ......      5 

A  must  in  Cap,  if  bordered  with  lace     5 
SlockiogSy  per  pair  (if  cotton)       .      2 

in  the  Strada  Vittocia,  No.  38,  (here  it  a 
0Qod  Lanadress>  hy  name  LasCnm:  bat 
her  charges  are  high.  She  speaks  Eosliih 
andFiench. 
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Teatro  S.  FmHntmdo  .    .    .    San  •CarUao  Company. 

Palchi,  first  and  second  row  .  ducats  1,  carIlDi'2 


third  row —       » 

fourth  row •./....—       » 

Platea  . ,  .  . —       » 

Teatrb  del§a  Venice  .    .    ,    .    San  Carlo  Company        —. 

PalcM,  flrsl  and  second  row 1       i> 

third  fCfw i  /»     r- 

Platea^  nonibered  seats^  each  r-      »     2 

The  FODdo  is  better  ealculated  for  seeing  and  hearing  than  is  S;;Cafflo. 


8 

7 
-^grana  1 5 

2 
.a 


A1IAITA&  AHB  DBFARTVBB  OF  LITHOI* 
GOmilVBS  AND  PBOOACCI. 

.  Monday,  arrives  the  Courier  from 
Bonoe,  with  letters  frona  Florence, 
Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe. 

Wednesddy,  arrive  letters  from  Sa!- 
lerno,  and  Calabria. 

Thursday,  arrive  all  the  Foreign 
Couriers,  with  letters  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, etc. 

Saturday^  arrive  all  the  "Foreign 
Couriers,  with  letters  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, etc. 

Tuesday,  go  letters  for  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all 
part^  of  northern  Europe. 

Wednesday,  go  letters  for  PugUa, 
the  AbrUzzi,  Calabria,  Sicily,  MaUa,and 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

TJiuriday,  ^o  letters  for  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all 
parts  of  northern  Euirope. ' 

Saturday, go  letters  for  Ronie, Milan, 
Florence,  Great  Britain,  and  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe,  Puglia,  Calabria,  the 
Abruzzi,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands;  and, on  tAe /Irst  Saturday  in 
every  m^nth^  go  letters  for  Ragusa  and 
Constantinople. 

tetters  for  Great  Britain'  must  be 
rran&ed;  and  the  price  t^  fifteen  grains 
for  jevery  single;  letter.  .  tetters  f^r 
France  niustbe  franked;  and  the  prtce 
IS  ten  grains  foi*  every  single  letter. 

The  officii  for  franking  letters  isope'n 
every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  from  nine  in  the  morning 
iill  twetve ;  and  from  fotir  In  the  after- 
noon till eight« during  winter;  bqtdu^- 
ioff  summer,  from  five  in  the  (tfternoon 

'     PlIAlfO  bt  SORRENTO. 

<  i.  Prioffiof  lAdgingrlmHies*    •  > 

The  trice'  6f  Lod^i^-houstes  ifepcfculs 
tipon  tbeteribfor'wbicb  tbejare'taken* 


and  also  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 
During  summer,  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  ducats  per  month  are  usuaHy 
demanded  for^the  large  apartment  fn 
the  Villa  Serra-Capriola  near  Carotlo—  , 
about  fifty  ducats  per  month  for  the 
large  apartment  inxhe  Villa  Spinelli— 
about  fifty  ducats  a-month  for  th6 small 
apartment  in  the  second  storey  of  the 
Cocumella  — about  siity  piastres*  a- 
month  for  a  large  apartment  in  the 
Palazzo  Guarracino,  at  S.  Pietro  a  Ma- 
jell a— forty-five  piastres  a-month  for 
the  Villa  Angelis,  in  a  Garden  close  to 
the  sea— forty-five  piastres  a  month  for 
the  Villa  Pisani,  in  a  good  garden  close 
to  the  sea— silly  ducats  a-month  for 
the  Villa  Loza,  in  the  Town  of  Sorrento 
— a  hundred  ducats  at  least  per  month 
for  the  Palazzo  Plgnatellij  at  Sorrento 
—a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  a-month 
for  the  large  apartment  in  the  Palazzo 
Lauri(o,  at  Sorrento— and  sixty  ducats 
a-monlh  for  the  smaR  apartment- 
Rooms  calculated  to  accommodate  a 
Lady  and  her  servant,  or  a  single  Man, 
may  always  be  procured  for  fifteen 
dncats  a-month,and  frequently  for  less. 
Plate  and  linen  are  found  in  most  of 
these  lodging-houses. 

.  ATCfUiKftii  VHIQB  W  PnOYIfllO^fy  ETC, 

*.  Excellent  beef  (prime  pieces),  from 
twenty  to  twenty-tWo  grains  the  rotolo 
^eicellent  veal,  from  twenty-'foor  to 
twenty-six  grains— delicious  pork,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  grains— eitcellent 
hams,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  grains 
-^pigs^  faces,  and  bacon,  both  excel- 
lent, from  fourteen  to  OTleen  grains- 
vegetables,  from  one- to  two  grains- 
excellent  butter,  from  five"  to  six  carlini 
:lhe  rMeto^br6ad,'iliade'  bf  43«ffg!inlo^ 
from'siK  to  ei|^t  gr^ns  th«  ratolo^- 
iiMK9flron4,  best:  sort,  -^ten  ipraitw  'ibt; 
rotofo^^h,  from  odd  tosil  enHkiiihe 
rotojo— fruU,  from  two  \^  fottf  grrfliis 
thte  rotolo  — clean  ice,  or,  pnoperiy 
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speaking,  frozen  snow,  to  mil  with 
wine,  two  grains— and  snow  for  feeing 
liqaors,  one  grain  and  a  half— excellent 
salad-oil,  about  thirty  grains  the  mea- 
sure—excellent  milk,  from  three  to 
four  grains  the  measure,  which  is  nearly 
an  English  quart  — common  wine  of 
Sorrento,  per  caraffa, three  grains;  per 
barrel,  Ptom  sixteen  to  twenty-two  ear- 
lini— White  Surrentinum,  called  Conti, 
from  two  to  three  ducats  the  barrel- 
red  Capri,  if  it  come  direct  from  that 
Island,  about  twenty-four  carlini,  car- 
riage inclusive— common  wine  of  Cala- 
bria, the  same  price— Charcoal,  from 
twelve  to  flfleen  carlini  the  quintal— 
and  firewood,  from  seventy  to  eighty 
carlini  the  small  canna. 

Coffee  sold  at  the  Shop  of  Garglulo, 
in  the  parish  of  Sant  Agnello,  is  from 
six  to  eight  carlini  the  rotolo — sugar, 
from  four  to  five— black  tea,  from  ten 
to  twelve ;  and  green  tea  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen— Brandy,  per  bottle,  is  five 
carlini  and  a  half— rum  four  carlini  and 
a  half— and  Garglulo  has  two  Sons,  who 
undertake  the  place  of  Cook  in  English 
Families. 

Sorrento  and  its  Piano  are  famous  for 
delicious  honey,  clotted  cream,  and  a 
dish  called,  in  Devonshire,  jtinAet;  and 
(what  seems  extraordinary)  the  Sorren- 
tines  give  it  a  similar  name.'  Quails, 
during  the  month  of  September,  are 
particularly  good,  plentiful,  and  cheap, 
in  this  country ;  woodcocks,  during 
winter,  are  sometimes  met  with*  but 
poultry  is  always  scarce,  and  seldom 
good :  fine  fish  is  likewise  scarce  in  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento;  though  attainable 
atanoft  every  evening  at  8.  Agati ;  whi- 
ther ft  if  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Stf- 
leroo  during  the  day,  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  Naples  at  midnight.  A  boat 
la4en  with  fish  often  goes  from  the 
Town  of  Sorrento  to  Naples  at  daybreak; 
ao4  by  sending  to  the  Marina  at  Sor- 
rento, before  the  boat  goes,  fish  may 
sometimes  be  procured. 

Families  who  remove  from  Naples  to 
the  Sorrentine  shore,  would  do  well  to 

{^)  Leilen  put  into  the  PeA^aface  at 

Meta  'me  aoaveycd  ferfeclly  aife  4o  Naphu ; 

aadl  btttnaadidMMed,  either  |o.$onviM«,  or 

.aor  «f  iht  Villas  m  the  Plaio,.are  d^verad 

wMi  minotuaJily.  - 

(•)  BcmarKably  strong  SSi  and  .tiotton 
Stockings  may  be  purGbaaed,  fhr  a  moderate 


take  with  them  wamsaadles  and  cheese. 
Every  master  of  a  Sorrento  boat  may 
be  trusted  to  execute  commissions,  and 
even  to  bring  letters,  and  money,  for 
Foreigners.  The  Sorrento  boats,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Marina  of  the 
Piano,  set  out  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
return  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
every  afternoon,,  weather  permitting. 
The  Meta  boats  go  more  irregularly; 
there  being  at  times  a  dangerous  surf 
upon  that  beach.  The  price  paid  by 
the  Sorrentioes  for  going  to  Naples,  in 
a  public  boat,  is  six  grains  per  head ; 
and  the  best  method  of  conveying  a  Fa- 
mily from  Naples  to  Sorrento  is  to  hire 
one  of  these  public  boats,  and  embark 
about  mid-day ;  at  which  time  the  wind 
is  usually  favourable.  Boats  belonging 
to  the  Marina  of  Sorrento,  that  of  the 
Piano,  and  that  of  Meta,  may,  in  fine 
weather,  be  met  with  daily  (Sundays 
and  great  festivals  excepted),  in  the 
Molo  at  Naples,  from  ten  In  the  morn- 
ing till  twelve.  (0 

Don  Gennaro  Pace,  a  Tery  ingenious 
man,  is  an  excellent  Watchmaker. 

Don  Francesco  di  Luca,  a  Sorrentine 
Clergyman,  teaches  th6  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  languages ;  and  Signor 
Domenico  Quadri,  Professor  of  Music, 
and  well  known  for  his  Work  on  Tho- 
rough-bass, resides*  in  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  and  gives  lessons  on  all  the 
instruments  most  in  use.  He  likewise 
teaches  singing  and  thorough-bass,  and 
lets  outPiano-fortes  at  moderate  prices. 

Pasquale  Tramontano,  in  the  Borgo, 
near  the  Piano  Gate  of  Sorrento,  is  a 
tolerably  good  Traiteur.  He  usually 
supplies  a  family  consiisting  of  five  per- 
sons with  a  plentiful  dinner  for  two 
ducats,  o|r,  at  most,  two  piastres ;  four 
carlini  a-head  being  his  common 
charre.  the  Master  of  the  Cocumella 
Hotel  likewise  sends  out  dinners :  as 
also  does  Raffaele  Attardj,  a  goodCook, 
who  resides  at  the  Cocumella. 

Excellent  Ices  are  made  at  Carotta : 
and  Fortunate  Y^testra,  a  famous  Shoe- 
maker, resides  in  that  Ylllage.{>) 

price,  at  the  Manufactory  of  Dga  FiUnis 
Cattellano,  atCarotto,in  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento; and  exdelleot  gauze,  Ihr  curtauna, 
may  be  piirciUMSd  verycheap  at  Sorrento, 
under  the  name  of  Sorrento  Game.  Hlick 
Ribands,  made  in  the  Piano  di  Socreato,  ac« 
l$artlcuTarly  strong  and  cheap. 
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Small  open  csnriages  are  let  by  the 
daf  at  SorreotOy  for  ten,  or,  at  most, 
twelve  carlini ;  and  by  the  hatf  day,  for 
sii  carlint  each.  For  a  moie  -per  day, 
(be  usual  demand  is  eight  carlini ;  and 
perhalf  day,  four  carlini.  For  a  donkey, 
per  day,  the  usual  demand  is  six  car- 
tlai;  and  per  half  day,  three  earlini. 
For  a  mule  and  Guide  to  S.  Angelo  and 
back, the  price  is  ten  carlini;  and  tO 
Castellamare  and  back^  toe  same.  For 
a  ckaise-a-ifQrteurs  to  the  Conti  and 
back,  the  common  price  is  two  pias- 
tres; to  Airola  and  back,  the  same; 
and  to  Santa  Varia  Gastello  and  back, 
four  piastres  The  price  of  six  Por tan- 
tint,  to  carry  a  lady  to  S.  Angelo  and 
back,  is  six  piastres;  and  to  Castetla- 
m(ire  and  back,  the  same.  The  price 
of  a  small  four-oared  boat,  per  day,  h 
two  ducats ;  of  a  ten-oared  boi^t,  from 
fonr  ducats  to  four  piastres ;  aiid  ot  a 
boat  aulficlently  capaeioua  to  convey 
a  family  and  their  luggage  to  Naples, 
six  piastres,  the  expense  of  conveying 
the  luggage  to  and  from  the  boat  inclu- 
sive. 

A  large  Family,  if  economical,  might 
live  comfortably  at'  Sorrento  for  four 
hundred  pomds  per  annum,  and  even 
less.  y 

Prices  charged  hy  laundresses. 

Sheets,  per  pair .  grains   6 

Pilhw-easea,  each 1 

TaMe-^Iotli  of  a  moderate  size  .  *  .    4 

Napkinsy  per  doxei^ 12 

Tdfireis»  per  doxen .  .  .  ,  .  .12 

KlidMn-aproBs,  per  dozen 12, 


Shirts  each,  if  plain,  grains  4;  if 

frilled 5 

Shifts  each,  if  plain,  grains  3;  if 

trimmed .  5 

Drawers,  per  pair 4 

Sleeping-waistcoat 4 

Nightcap,  if  plain 2 

Petticoat,  if  ptain 4 

Necktloth 1 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen .  .  12 

A  plain  white  dress ,  ...  15 

A  frill  .  , 4 

Stockings  of  eotton,  per  pair  ....  2 

Silk  Stockings,  per  pair 4 

Corset 4 

Maddalena  Gargiulo,  Palazzo  Guarra- 
cino,  is  a  good  Laundress,  who  gets  up 
linen  in  the  English  manner.  Maria 
Guarraclno,  and  nfaddalena  di  Angelis, 
are  likewise  gpod  Laundresses. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  EXPENSES 
IBT  VABIOCS  PABT8  OF  THE  COHTIIf  ENT. 

A  French  franc,  usually  worth  about 
ten-pence,  will  ^o  as  far  in  France  as 
does  a  shilling  m  England:  a  Tuscan 
paul,  usually  worth  abont  five-pence 
halfpenny,  will  go  a»  far  in  Tuscany  as 
does  a  franc  in  France :  a  Roman  paul, 
ttsuallywovth  about  ilve«-peiiee,^will  «o 
as  far  Id  the  Bcolestaitical  Territories 
as  does  a  f  uscaii  patil  in  Tuscany :  and 
a  carlino  of  the  kingdom  ot  Naples, 
usually  worth  about  four-)ieiH?e,  will'go 
as  far  in  the  Nieapofitan  dominions  ^s 
does  a  Roman  paul  at  Rome. 


II 
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KOUHB  FROM  GENET  A  TO  CHAHBERT. 


ITALY. 

• 

BoDte  from  Geneva  1o  ChaDibery— from  Cbambery,  OTer  (be  Moot-Ceato,  to  Turio.-Nev 
Road  made  by  Napoleon.— PasMge  of  Moot-6eo&vre.~-Boute  from  Nice  torou«^  Genoa  to 
Pica,  by  the  new  Road-from  Genoa  Ihrougb  Ijicca  to  Pisa,  by  (be  newRoad--froni  Genoa 
to  1*0*10,  by  (be  Val  di  Scrivia— from  Legborn  fbroogb  Pica  to  Florence— from  Pisa 
fbroiigh  tucct -and  Pistoja  to  Florence.— Expense  of  Travelling  en  vovturin  from  Lncca 
Ihrougb  Pi6(oja  (o  Florence.-^ Price  cbarffed  by  VoKorins  for  coD?eyin«r  l^uggage  from 
Florence  toRome.-T-Routefrom  Florence  iBrougbSieBii  (o  Rome— from  floneooe  tbrongh 
Perugia  to  Rome  —  from  Genoa  (brougb  Bologna,  Rimini,  .Sioigaglia,  Ancona,  Loreto, 
and  Terni,  to  Rome— from  Fano  (o  Rome,  by  (be  Via  Flamlnia— from  Milan,  tbrougb 
Bergamo,  VerOna,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  (o  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence— from  Milan  (o 
Bologna,  fbrough  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Wodena— from  Milan  to  Turin-from 
Aotte  to  T^irin— fkt>m  Turin  over  tbe  Maritime  Alps  to  Nice^from  Rome  to  Naples— from 
Ronoe  to  Terradna,  by  Marino  and  Piprrno— from  Naples  to  l^estum^  etc.— from  Paris 
through  Tonnerre  and  Brescia  (o  Rome^-Roulei  jun  voHurin,  from  Pisa  through  Volterra 
to  Siena— from  Rome  to  Florence  through  Perugia— from  Florence  (brougb  Siena  (oRome 
—from  Rome  to  Naples— from  Naples  to  Rome,  by  ibe  Via  I^tina— from  Calais  to  Rome, 
during  Win(er  —  from  Calais  by  Pon(artier  to  Nenfcbdlel  -<  from  Florence,  through 
Bologna,  Venice,  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Dresden  lo  Haaibttrg— frunm  Florence,  through  Man- 
tua, and  by  (be  Tyrol,  to  Augsburg  and  Wurtsbvrg.— and,  during  Summer,  from  Rome, 
tbrougb  Florence  and  Milan,  by  (be  Simplon  (o  Geneva,  and  over  (be  Jura  Alps,  (o  Po- 
ligny,  Dijon,  Melun,  Paris,  and  Boulogne-^during  Summer,  from  Florence  (o  Venief, 
Milan,  Turin,  and  over  Moot-Cenis,  to  Pont-de-Beauvoisin— and  during  (he  Spring  or 
1^1 ,  from  Naples  by  (he  Mont-Cenis  to  Calais. 

MoRtcQt^illantproduGe  good  wine. 

ThjQ  latter  town  i&  finelj^  situated 

an-lbe  Is6re,  which  river  the 

^      road  crosses  by  means  of  a  btnd- 

some  bridge:  and,  shortly  after, 

enters  the  savage,  grand,  and 

picturestque  Valley  of  the  Mao- 

.  .  .  rjenney.exteadiiig  to  the  base  of 

.  -  .  of  MoRt-Cenis.    ino  at  Mont- 

.  .  .  QieillaRtpotg^od. 

l.y,  MaltwtrM. .  A  very  good  Ibr. 

1  .'A  iifoue^/le^anoieatly.Aaii«MI«. 
The  country  between  Maltaverne 
and  this  village  is  barren;  hot 
Alguebelle  has  been  recently 
much  improved  in  appearance, 
and  its  situation  is  pleasant:  the 
inhabitants,  com  pared  with  their 
neighbouring  compatriots,  arc 
wealthy;  the  Post-house, though 
destitute  of  a  Remise,  is  in  other 
respects  a  tolerably  good  Inn; 
and  VHdtel  de  I'  Union  possesses 
an  excellent  Remise. 

2  V4  La  Grande  Jtfatson— This  is  the 
Post-house,  and  a  comfortable 
iRn,  its  solitary  sitoalioR  coRSi- 
dered. 

Tbe  Rew  Road,  coRstnicted  by  or- 
der of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
commences  iusi  beyoRd  Algae- 


2 
2 
1 


Eluisa 

Frangy.    Two  good  loos^ 
/>  if  tonoa 
1 V.  RumHly—k  small  village,  placed 
al  tbe  juRcUoR   of  the  Seran 
and  the  Nepbe.   InQ>  Im  Jross 
Itoia.    . 
1  V4  Alib^nt 

1  Va  MX'l6$'BaiM — tormerly  called 

Aqua  Gratiana.  Tbe  mineral 
waters  of  Aix  are  in  high  repute; 
and  its  Baths  (supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  ancient 
Romans)  were  repaired  by  tbe 
Emperor  Gratian.  Inn,  VHotel 
de  I'Ecu  de  France,  where 
there  is  a  Boarding-Table  during 
the  period  when  tbe  Baths  are 
frequented. 

2  Chambery. 


•  1 1  V4  posts. 

ROOTB    FROM     ClRAllBERT,    OVER    TBE 
MONT-CENlS,  TO  TURIN. 

2  Jfonti7iet7lant-Tbe  country  from 
Chambery  hither  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  tbe  vlReyards  near 
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heltit  tad  passes  through  the 
Maarieitiie— a  narrow  valley, 
bordered  by  some  of  the  most 
gigiHitic  of  the  Maritime  Alps ; 
parls  of  which  display  batren 
scenery,  while  other  parts  are 
embellished  with  pasturages^ 
and  clothed  with  woods. 

2  St,  Jean  de  Maurienne^Be- 
tween  Aiguebelleand  St.  Jean  de 
Maurieniie  are  several  bridges, 
thrown  over  a  noisy  torrent  call- 
ed the  Are»  and  one  of  the  triba- 
tary  streams  to  the  Isdre.  The 
Yillages  of  Epierre,  LaChapelle, 
and  La  GbamlMre»  ali  situated  in 
the  Maiirienne,  once  exhibited 
a  striking  picture  of  poverty  and 
disease:  Cretint  were  seen  at 
almost  every  door;  and  the  in- 
habitants were  universally  af- 
flicted with  Gottres.  Bat  Napo- 
leon, to  secure  his  new  road, 
drained  the  marshes^  and  con- 
fined within  its  proper  channel 
the  destructive  torrent  which 
continually  flooded  the  valley ; 
and  by  these  means  he  rendered 
the  air  salubrioos;  prevented 
the  mCrease  of  Cretins;  neat- 
ly eiterminated  Goitres;  and 
changed  a  glen  of  misery  into  a 
line  of  prosperous  towns  and 
hamlets,  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
has  been  handsomely  and  al- 
most wholly  rebuilt  witbin  the 
last  few  years.  Botels,  La  Poste^ 
and  i'Bc^tel  de  I'Earope-^the 
latter,  in  1885,  was  clean  and 
comfortable. 

2  St,  Jtf fcAel— teyohd  St.  Jean  de 
Manrienue  tlie  road  crosses  the 
Arvan  on  a  stone  bridge  ;  and 
then  traverses  the  Arc  on  an- 
other bridge;  Cicing  wbiich  is  a . 
rivulei  of  witer  that  petrifies 
eviery  substance  it  tovches;  and 
has,  consequently,  made  for  it- 
self a  natural  aqueduct;  Mid- 
way hatween  St.  Jean  de>  Maq- 
rienne  and  St.  Michel  is  the  ham- 
let of  St.  Julien,  celebrated  for 
its  wines.  St.  Michel  i&  a  pretty 
village,  containing  a  good  Inn, 
the  Hdtsl  de  LondrcM. 
2  7s  Jfodane— From  St. Michel  to  this 
little  Town,  the  road  lies  on  the 
banks. of  tbe  rppid  Arc,  between 


barren  roclrs  sarmounted  by 
stupendous  Alps;  from  which 
descend  Innumerable  cascades, 
at  the  period  when  the  winter 
snow  is  melting.  Modane  con- 
tains two  Inns,  I'Bdtel  du  Lion 
d'or,  and  VHotel  dee  Voyw- 
gents:  both  tolerably  good. 
-  2  La  Fsrwsy— Not  far  hence  is  the 
'  double  Cascade  of  St.  Benott, 

one  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in 
the  Alps;  but,  though  near  the 
road,  not  iseen  from  it.    Several 
cottages    have   been   recently 
c         erected,  and  a  pOst-hou$e  esta- 
blished, at  a  place  called  Epi* 
erre,  lying  in  this  roadc  and  be- 
=    tween  Modane  and  Termignon, 
which  is  near  the  base  of  Genis, 
a  large  and  strong  fortress  has 
likewise  been  recently  erected ; 
and  as  Us  batteries  bear  upon 
the  road  in  all   directions,  it 
would  be  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  any  army  which  might  endea- 
vour to  invade  Italy  by  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps.    Piedmontese 
troops  ROW  occupy  the  Fortress. 
TermigDon  merits  notice  on  ac^ 
'    count  of  its  singular  position. 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arc,  not  far  from  its  con>- 
fluenee  with  the  Leisse,  and  .is 
so  much  surrounded  by  water 
.  as  to  resemble  an  islmd. 
SI      IjaiM4t''Bourg. 
This  T0WD9  situated  at  the  base  of 
Oenis»  contalws  a  considerable  number 
of  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  em- 
plotred  bft  facilitating  the  passage  of  the 
mduittain>  by  removing  the  new-fellen 
SDOw,duriiigeigfat  or  nine  ihonthsinlhe 
year,  froiii  those  pUces  where,  if  suiTer- 
ed  to  accumulate,  it  might  block  up  the 
road ;  and  by  affording  Travellers  every 
assistance  they  require. 
:   L'Bdtel  Royal,  at  Lans-le-Bourg,  fs^ 
an  excellent  House,  with  stabling  and  a 
spacious  remise,  built  by  order  of  Napo- 
Jeon  for  tbe  accommodation  of  his  Offi- 
cer :  this  H6tel,  in  1835,  was  tolerably 
eomfortabte. 

After  heaivy<  •  lalls  of  snow»  carriages 
are  somethnes  from  sit  to  seYCn  hours 
in  ascendlhg  Genis  on  the  Savoy  side; 
and  froni  four  to  fliwhours  in  descend- 
ing on  the  sideof  PledmoAt^  and  when 
the  snow  is  particularly  deep,  carriages 
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are  dismomited,  and  put  into  trai- 
neaux:  this,  however,  rarely  happens ; 
and  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  pas- 
sage ofCenis  during  winter,  namely,  the 
gallery  situated  at  the  base  of  an  ava- 
lanche, which  falls  annually,  is  now 
avoided  by  means  of  a  road  lately  made 
practicable  for  carriages,  from  the  Ita- 
lian Barrier  to  the  wild  and  almost  ter- 
rific Plain  of  San  Niccolo ;  and  through 
the  centre  of  that  plain  to  Molaretto. 
This  new  part  of  the  passage^  though 
an  excellent  road,  and  perfectly  exempt 
flroffi  danger  respecting  the  avalanche, 
should  on  no  account  be  passed  witl)- 
out  a  guide,  either  in  the  dark,  or  after 
sudden  and  heavy  snow-storms;  as  it  lies 
close  to  the  brink  of  precipices  till  it 
enters  the  Plain. 

Few  scenes  can  be  more  astonishing 
or  more  truly  sublime,  than  that  pre- 
sented to  Travellers  who  cross  Genis. 
Fompey  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  attempted  making  a 
passage  over  this  Alp;  which,  from  his 
days  till  the  year  1811,  could  only  be 
crossed  oa  foot,  on  a  mule,  or  in  a 
ehaise-drporteurs.  Napoleon,  however, 
determined  to  make  a  carriage-road; 
and,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,employ- 
ed  the  Gav.  Giovanni  Fabbroni ;  who, 
io  five  months,  by  the  aid  of  three  thou- 
sand workmen,  formed  a  new  route, 
practicable  for  carriages  at^al^  seasons 
of  the  year;  and  nbt  only  practicable, 
but  safe  (the  circumstance  of  the  already 
mentioned  avalanche,  and  another, 
beyond  the  Plain  of  San  Niccolo,  ex- 
cepted), although  it  traverses  a  part  of 
Genis  which  is  fi¥e  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  English  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
8ea.  This  excellent  and  wonderful  road 
unites  the  Valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy 
with  that  of  the  Doria  Riparia,  in  Pied- 
mont ;  passing,  at  Lans4e-Bourg,  over 
a  fine  bridge  thrown  across  the  Arc; 
thence  winding  up  the  side  of  Cents,  by 
means  of  six  galleries,  cut  through  pas- 
turages and  forests,  to  La  Ramasse; 
whence^  during  whiter,  venturous  TFa>> 
vellers,  when  coming  from  Piedmont, 
used,  previouS'to  the  formation  of  the 
earriage-road,  to  descend  to  Lans-le- 
Rottrg  (a  distance  of  two  leagues)  in 
seven  minutes ;  .eaoli  Traveller  being 
sealed  in  a  traineau,  galded  by  one 
man  only ;  wtao,  tf  careless,  or  uoskiifu), 


risked  the  loss  of  his  own  life,  together 
with  that  of  the  person  he  conducted: 
at  present,  however,  these  vehicles  may 
be  used  on  the  carriage- road  with  per- 
fect safety;  though  not  with  their  for-  • 
roer  celerity ;  the  descent  being  so  gra-  ' 
dual,  that  it  i^  needless  for  a  light  car-  1 
riage  to  have  a  drag-chain.  The  most 
elevated  part  of  the  route  is  a  plain,  two 
leagues  in  length,  encircled  by  the  lof- 
tiest peaks  of  Genis,  and  containing  the 
Post-house,  the  Barracks, and  Lagrande 
Croix,  a  small  inn.  The  Plain  of  Genis 
i^  emlusllished  with  a  beautiful  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  an  unfathomable 
Lake,  whose  limpid  waters  reflect  the 
surrounding  heights,  and  nourish  the 
most  delicious  trout  in  Europe.  The 
cheese  of  the  Mountain  is  likewise  ex- 
cellent; and  the  butter  and  wine  are 
good. 

Fronting  the  Lake  stands  a  hamlet 
called  Tavernettes,  because  most  of  the 
houses  receive  Travellers;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Lake,  on  the  Piedmon- 
teseside,  stands  L'Hospice ;  which  was 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Gharlemagne, 
for  the  accommodation  of  Travellers; 
suppressed,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Frenich  Republic,  but  restored,  and 
rendered  mor^  than  usually  nourish^ 
ing,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleouv 

The  descent  from  the  Italian  Barrier 
Into  Piedmont  displays  much  more  stu- 
pendous scenery  than  does  the  ascent 
from  Savoy;  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
struoiing  the  carriage-road  was  much 
greater  on  the  Piedmonlese  side  than 
on  the  other.  The  first  gallery  which 
presents  itself,  on  this  side,  is  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  cut,  in 
several  places,  through  solid  rocks  of 
granite.  The  wild  and  sublime  Plain  of 
San. Niccolo  is  embellished  with  three 
large  Cascades,  one  of  which,*  being 
coni^ed  junder  the  road  several  times, 
makes  beautiful  water-falls,  by  issuing 
-ftovA.  arches  of  masonry.  After  cross- 
ing this  Plain,  the  road  ascends  to  a 
part  of  Genis  where  stands  the  Inn,  or 
BeCage  numbered  IV.;  between  which, 
aad  that  numbered  IlL,  the  gallery  is 
narrow,  and  surmounted  by  lofty  peaks 
,of  Genis.  On  this  spot,  during  the  year 
1831,  an  avalanche  f^ll»  and  destroyed 
a  considerable  nunber  of  travellers  and 
harses,  who  were  passing  at  the  mo- 
ment.  According  to  report*  the  axa- 
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taBche  tn  C[n«stioii  f^TIs  very  seldom'; 
tyut,  neverthetess,  it  wooM  be  desirable 
to  ha^e  a  •covered  wav  pierced  tiirongli 
tbe  side  of  the  mountain  on  this  »po(» 
to  secure  Trafellers  firom  danger.  (*) 
Opposite  to  the  bamlef  of  La  Ferri^re, 
is  another  gallery,  al>ove  two  thousand 
feet  in  length,  and  cut  through  a  re- 
marlcabiT  bard  and  precipitous  rocic  of 
solid  franiie.    Here,  a  wall,  nine  fleet 
in  height  and  six  hundred  in  eitent, 
defewds  the  gallery  from  earlli  and  loose 
stones,  which  might  otherwise  rail  into 
and  destroy  it.     The  scenery  in  this 
part  of  the  route  is  enchanting.    Near 
MoTaretto,  on  the  right,  rise  the  rraitful 
hills  of  Chaumont,  watered  by  the  Doria- 
Riparia,  which  descends  from  Mont^* 
Gendvre ;  while  on  the  left  is  the  gigan- 
tic Alp  of  Rochemelon,  («)  soaring  to  a 
stupendous  height  above  the  beautiful 
Valley  of  Cents,  and  extending,  as  does 
that  Valley,  to  S^asa.    From  the  Post- 
house  at  Molaretto  to  the  extremity  of 
the  pass  ofGaiglionctbe road,  generally 
speaking,  is  cut  through  rocks  at  tbe 
brink  of  a  precipice  flanked  bya  strong 
dwarf  wall ;  and  then  traverses  a  bill 
(covered  with  rich  vegetation,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  distant  view  ofibe  Valley  of 
tbe  Doria,  and  the  moantains  near  Tu- 
rin) till  it  enters  the  Faubourg  of  Susa. 
As  travellers  who  passCenis  are  liable 
to  encounter  fogs,  snow-storms,  and 
dangerous   gusts   of  wind.  Napoleon 
established,  in  the  most  elevated  and 
exposed  parts  of  the  route,  twenty-m 
smAll  Inns,  or  Refugajt^  ;pceYijtled  with 
bells,  which  during  .the  prevalence  of 
thick  fogs  are  rung,  to  guide  Travellers 
from  one  R^fo^e  Co  another:  and  these 
inns   are   tenanted   by   Cantonniers, 
whose  business  it  Is  to  keep  tbe  road 
fn  go6d  condHion. 

(>)  in  t8&  an  avatanehe  fell,  ahtut  the 
becpniiing  of  Mjpreb,  into  the  valley  of  San 
Niocolo;  an  extraordinary  ooeorrence  so 
early  in  Spring;  ^,  what  was  moreiia- 
usoal,  such  a  tremendous  fall  of  snow  took 
place,  almost  immediately  after  the  avalanche 
had  fallen,  that  on  the  eighth  and  qinth  .of 
March  Genis  was  impassable :  and  for  several 
soccessive  weeks  carriages  could  not,  even 
when  put  into  rratneoiae,  he  conveyed  fraiti 
Lans-le'Boorg  to  Molarettd  without  danger. 

(»)  T^  inhabitants  of  Susa  andits^nvirans 
make  a  pilgrimage  once  a -year,  daring  Iha 
middle  of  sammer,  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Ma- 


The  number  of  Cantonniers  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon  has  been  reduced 
by  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  who  still,  how- 
ever, preserves  two  companies, amount- 
ing to  about  fifty  men :  and  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
new  rente  in  repair,  and  maintaining 
the  establishment  at  L*Hospice,  there  is 
a  tax,  amounting  to  two  Hvres  for  every 
horse  or  mole  that  passes  Cents,  three 
Kvres  for  every  carriage  not  on  springs,  * 
and  six  livres  for  every  car-riage  with 
springs: — small  expenses  these,  com- 
pared with  what  was  formerly  paid  far 
conveying  Travellers, baggage,  and  car- 
riages over  this  Alp.  (3) 

The  Cantonnien  of  Lans-le-Bourgare 
robust,  intelligent,  and  honest:  neither 
Cretint  nor  goitrous  swellings  of  any 
description  are  seen  here :  and,  what 
seems  extraordinary,  the  Savoyard  Pea- 
sants speak  better  Freneh  than  the  Pea- 
santry of  France* 

3  Post-kouseon  the  pUtin  of  Mont- 
€em$. 

9  Jlfolaretro— Near  this  Post-house 
is  a  small  Inn,  where  delicious 
Trout,  and  the  excellent  cheese 
of  Mont-Cenis,  may  be  had.  (4) 

S      5usa— This  Town  was  once  de- 
fended by  the  strong  fortress'of 
'  La    Branetta,    which    is'  now 
'  destroyed;,  but    (he    ancient 
Tfiumphai  Archy  mentioned  in 
tbe  former  part  of  this  Work, 
still  remains,  and  merits  obser- 
vation.    Hotel,   la  Posta,  and 
very  comfortable. 
In  the  valleys,  between  tbe  base 
of  Cents  and  S\]8a/ tbe  inhabit* 
ants  are  afflicted  Wtth  goitres ; 
Vhlch  they  attribute  to  the  chill 
the  throat  continually  receives 

donna'  des  Neiges,  near  tbe  summit  of 
Roehemclon;  aa^  every  person  who  walks 
in  this  processioQ  is  shod  with  spiked  shoes, 
and  provided  with  a  stick  terminated  |>y  a 
st^arp  spike  of  iron. 

(})  Before  tl)e  new  road  was  made,  tbe 
expend  of  'conveying  fbur  persons  and  an 
English  coach  ft-om  Lans-le-Bourg  to  No- 
▼aleta  was  ten  louis-d'or.  At  present  (f  83&) 
¥oituriers  pay  five  francs  for  every  ^horse 
tlMty  'take  ov«t  the  Mountain ,  wUeh  is  less 
than  was  paid  originally. 
'  (4)  There  i»  a  new  and  handsome  Grotto  on 
the  road  between  Molaretto  and  Susa. 
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io  consequence  of  the  eicessWe 
coldness  of  the  water. 
The  new  Foadover  Monl-Gcnevre, 
anciently  denoratna  ted  ilf(ftrofia 
Montfi,  which  commences^  on 
the  Italian  side^  near  Susa»  was, 
in  the  suroiner  of  1831,  very 
good.  The  ascent  from  Susa 
to  Mont-Gen^vre  occupies  one 
hour  and  a  half;  and  the  «ame 
i  time  is  employed  in  descend- 

ing. 

1  Va  $.  Janard. 

1      S,  Antonino, 

i     S.  AmbrogiO'-lnn,  In  Vigna,  and 
bad. 

1 3/4  MivolL 

2'/4  Jttrtf»---The  road  between  this 
City  and  Sum  is,  generallyspeak- 
ing,  a  descent.  On  approaching 
8.  Ambrogio,  Travellers  are  pre- 
sented with  the  sight  of  a  pic 
turesque  Ruin,  seated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  and  said  to  have  been 
a  fortress  of  the  middle  ages. 
Near  Turin  Ihe  country  abounds 
with  meadow  land,  fertilised  by 
Canals,  which  distribute  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Doria,   . 

33  3/4  posts* 

The  usual  time  occupied  in  ascend- 
ing with  carriages  from  Susa  to  La 
Grande  Croix,  provided  the  road  be  in 
good  condrlioB,  is  about  Ave  hours 
and  a  balfi—and  the  usual  time  oc- 
cupied in  descending  to  {.ans-le- 
Bourgi  if  there  be  not  any  snow  near 
the  Savoyard  Barrier,  is  about  three 
hours  wilbout  a  drag-chain,  and  much 
less  with  one;  because  the  postilions  of 
the  post  are  in  the  pernicious  habit  of 
driving  fast  when  a  ,wheel  is  chained. 

PASSAGE  OF  HOlCT-OBViVRE. 

J 

The  distance  from  Briancon  to  Mont- 
Genevre  is  three  leagues ;  and  the  road 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Cav. 
Giovanni  Fabbroni  over  this  mountain 
traverses  a  forest  of  pines,  firs,  and 
larches.  .  Forests    of   larches  crown 

(0  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
potft-honses  are  estoblisbed  between  Turin 
and  MoDt-Geodvre,. either  at  Non^  Pigoeml, 
or  Feoestrelle.  There  is,  however,  an  Ion 
at  Non^i  and  another  at  FenettreHe ;  and  the 


the  heights  above  the  plain  of  Moat- 
Gen^vre,  which  eihihits  an  extra- 
ordinary sight  io  the  Alps,  namely, 
Oelds  of  rye  and  oats,  seldom  unpro- 
ductive, though  frequently  injured  by 
the  severity  of  the  climate;  and  here, 
during  the  month  of  May,  when  Geois 
stills  wears  his  winter  mantle,  Spriog 
puts  on  her  gayest  dress,  and  exerts  tier 
utmost  activity  :  Travellers,  however, 
Who  pass  the  Mont-€en6vre,  should  re- 
collect that  Wolves  are  more  common 
here  tbani  on  Cenis.  The  plain  isnotso 
extensive  as  that  of  the  last-named 
mountain;  but  contains  a  village,  aed 
a  Convent  for  the  reception  of  Tra- 
vellers. (•} 

ItOUTE  FBOU  NICE,  THROUGH  GENOA,  TO 
PISA,  BT  THE  NEW  ROAD,  OPENED  FOR 
CARRIAGES  IN  1827. 

6      Mentone^A  small  inn. 
1 7>  Ventimiglia'-The  Hdtel  de  J«- 
rin  is  a  tolerabie  Inn. 

3  S»  Remo 
2  74  S,  Stefano 

2  %  Oneglia-^X  tolerable  Inn. 

4  Alassio 

1  V»  JJbenga—A  tolerable  Inn. 

3  FinaU 

3  V4  Saoona-^k  tolerable  Inn. 
4 'A  VoUri 

•  3  v«  ^enoa^An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
.  on  entering  Genoa. 

353/4  posts* 

ROtTB  FROM  GSNbA,  THROrGH  LCOCi, 
TO  PISA,  BT  TtlE  NEW  ROAD. 

3  itecco— A  gradual  ascenL  A  third 
horse  from  feecco  to  the  next 
-  post,  both  going  and  returning. 
An  extra  half-post  paid  on  quit- 
ting Genoa. 

I'A  Jtapalto^A  third  horse  !•  the 
heit  post,  both  going  and  re- 
turning; 

1  V4  Chiqvati^A  third  horse  «o  Ihe 

next  post,  going,  bnt  not  relure- 
ing.—Two  Hotels  at  Chiarari. 

2  V4  Bracco-r-A  third  horse  to  the  sum- 

distanee  from  tfaelast-namedvillage  toTona 
is  eomputed  to  be  eight  posts  and  three 
quarters.  Persons  who  travel  en  voimrin 
may  pats  Mont-Cen^vre  witboat  dilflcolty. 
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mit  of  the  Mountaio.  Price  on« 
lirre  and  five  sous,  buoDamano 
inclusive. 

1  >/s  Mattarana-'k  small  Inn ;  not  a 

good  one. 

,i  'A  Borghetta—A  third  and  fourth 
horse  from  Borghetlo  to  Mat- 
tarana,  but  not  vice  versd.  Inns 
at  Borghetto,  I'Hdtel  de  Lon- 
dres,  and  the  Hdiel  de  I' Europe; 
Utter  very  comfortable.  A  third 
and  fourth  horse  from  Borghetto 
to  La  Spezia,  and  vice  versd. 

3  Im  Spezia.—lniis,  Hotel  de  VEvr 
rope ;  V Hotel  de  V  Univers  ;  and 
V Hotel  de  Londres^Wi^  second 
of  these  was,  in  1835,  clean  and 
comfortable. 

2  74  Sarzana— Inn,  VHdtel  de  Lon- 

dres,  and  good.  This  Town,  the 
last  in  the  Genoese  Territories, 
is  famous  for  delicious  butter. 

1  Lavenza — The  post-road  from 
Lavenza  to  .Massa  goes  through 
Carrara,  in  order  to  avoid  seve- 
ral miles  of  swampy  land. 

1  Massa— Inn,  Hdtel  dee  quatre 
Nations,  and  good. 

1  Pietra  Santa— Inn,  la  Fosta,  and 
good. 

1  Montramido 

2  Lucca— Inns,  the  Hdtel  Royal  de 

la  Grande  Bretagne,  which  is 
magnificent,  the  Europa,  and 
the  Albergo  Reale  delta  Croce 
di  Malta. 

2       Pescia 

1  Va  y'lsioii— Inn t  La  Locandadi Lon- 
dra,  and  tolerable. 

1  V,  Prato 

i  7a  Florence 


29V4  posts. 

This  road  is  smooth,  hard,  and  excel- 
lently made;  and  the  ascents  and  de- 
scents, though  numerous,  are  not  rapid. 
For  forther  particulars  see,  at  the  end 
of  this  Chapter,  "Route  en  voiturin 
from  Naples  through  Genoa,  and  by  the 
Mont-Cenis,  to  Calais,  in  Spring,  1831." 

ROCTB  FROM  GENOA  TO  TURIN,  BT  THE 
YAL  DI  SCRIYIA. 

2  Pontedacimo— A  third  and  fourth 
horse  from  Fontedecimo  to  Ron- 
00,  and  vice  versd. 

2  Va  Ronco — Inn,  La  Croce  di  Malta, 
and  the  Hdtel  Royal. 
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Arquata—A  third  horse  from 
Arquata  to  Ronco;  but  not 
vice  versd. 

iVovt— Inn,  Hdtel  de  I'Europe, 
and  good.  The  road  between 
Pontedecimo  and  Novi  is  a  gal- 
lery cut  out  of  marble  rocks, 
with  a  torrent  beneath,  a  few 
mil^  beyond  Novi  the  Alps  are 
discoverable. 
3  Va  Alessandria— The  Albergo .  dell' 
Universo  is  the  best  Inn.  An 
extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Alessandria. 

2  74  Felizzano 

1  Va  Annone 

1  Va  -45fi— Inn,  the  Leone  d'oro,  and 
$mall,  but  tolerably  clean.  There 
is  at  Asti  another  Inn,  The  Al- 
bergo Reale,  disgustingly  dirty. 

1  Va  Gambetta 

1  Va  Dusino 

i  Va  Poirino— Inn,  the  Angelo;  small, 
but  clean  and  comfortable. 

1  Va  Trufforello 

1  Va  Torino— An  extra  half-post  is  paid 

on  entering  and  on  quitting 
Turin.  This  Road,  by  the  Val 
di  Scrivia  to  Novi,  and  thence  to 
Turin,  is  excellent;  and  equally 
good  at  all  seasons. 

247^  posts. 

NEW  ROUTE  FROM  GENOA  TO  ARONA. 

2  Va  Pontedecimo 
2  Va  Ronco 

2      Arquata 

1  Va  Novi 

2  Ponte  di  Scrivia 

2  Pieve  del  Cairo 

3  Mortara 
3      Novara 

2      Olleggio 
2  Va  Arena 


23  posts. 

This  Road,  which,  at  Arena,  falls  into 
the  great  military  Route,  leading  to  the 
Simplon,  is  shorter,  by  a  few  posts, 
than  the  road  through  Milan ;  but  be- 
tween Pieve  del  Cairo  and  Ponte  di 
Scrivia  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro  are 
crossed  in  ferry-boats;  and  both  these 
rivers  frequently  rise  so  highaflerrain, 
as  to- become,  for  a  time,  impassable. 
The  Hotel  at  Pieve  del  Cairo  is  a  very 
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good  one ;  but  the  Post-bouses  do  not 
abound  with  horses. 

ROUTE  FROM  LEGHORN,  THROUGH  PISA, 
TO  FLORENCE. 

2      Pisa 

1      Jji  Fornacette 

1       Castel  del  Bo$r.o 

1  La  Scakk—ion,  La  poita,  and 
not  a  comfortable  sleeping- 
place;  but  at  Ponte  d'Era,  a  few 
miles  nearer  to  Pisa,  the  ^Aldergro 
dell'  Ahbondanza,  also  called 
The  Albergo  Maggiore,  is  a 

good  Inn. 
1      Amhrogiana—XnBfLaPosta^tMd 

Tery  uncomfortable. 

1       La  Lastra 

1  Firenze  — The  whole  road  from 

Leghorn  to  Florence  is  excel- 
lent, and  almost  totally  exempt 
ftrom  hills.  The  journey  does 
not  occupy  more  than  tetf  hours 
with  post-horses.  Persons  who 
travel  en  voiturin  generally 
sleep  at  Ponte  d'£ra.(') 

8  posts. 

ROUTE    FROM    PISAy    THROUGH    LUCCA 
AND  PISTOJA,  TO  FLORENCE. 

2  Lucca— An  extra  half- post  Is  paid 

on  going  from  Pisa  to  Lucca; 
and  an  extra  half-post  on  quit- 
ting Lucca. 

2      Pescia 

1  'A  Pistoja 

1  7a  Prato 

1  Va  Firenze 

8  7*  posts. 

Yoiturins  will  take  an  English  post- 
chaise,  carrying  three  or  four  persons, 
from  Lucca  through  Pistoja  to  Florence, 

(0  Persons  who  wish  to  $o  either  from 
Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Rome,  without  passing 
through  Florence,  may  gave  three  posts,  by 
lading  the  direct  road,  through  Poggibonsi, 
1o  Siena.— This  journey  en  voiturin  oorapies 
about  six  days  and  a  half;  and  Foiturim 
usiually  convey  an  English  carriage,  con^ 
laioiog  four  persons,  from  liCghorn  to 
Rome,  for  about  sixteen  loiiis-d'ors. 

The  direct  road  from  Leghorn,  through 
Piia,  toPoggibonsi,  is  as  follows:  — 
Posts  5,  to  La  Scala 

1 V*  Castel  Fiorentino 
i  V+  Poggibonsi 


in  one  day  and  a  haff,  for  nine  scudi, 
btumamano  not  inclusive ;  and  they 
will  likewise  convey  luggage  from  Flo- 
rence to  IBfome,  for  two  scudi  the  hun- 
dred-weight. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH 
SIENA,  TO  ROME. 

1      S*  Catciano—A  post-royal.     A 

third  horse. 
1       Tavarnelle^A  third  horse. 
1       PoggibonBt-^lnnSt  the  Albergo 
delta  Corona,   and   II  Leone 
ro»so.     The    former,    though 
small,  was,  in  1835,  clean  and 
comfortable.     The  road    from 
Florence  to  Poggibonsi  is.  hilly, 
and,  in  general,  paved. 
1       Castiglioneello—X  third  horse. 

—Road  good. 
1       Siena  —  Best  Inn,    the  Aquila 
Hera,  already  mentioned.  Road 
hilly,  but  good.(>) 
i       Jfonfatone 

1    '  Buonconvenfo— Road  Hrom  Siena 
hither  excellent;  though,  near 
Buonconvenlo,  there  is  a  long 
hill.    Inn  at  Buonconvento,  the 
Ckewd  Anglais,  small,  but  to- 
lerably good. 
1       Torrenieri  —  A  third  horse   to 
Poderina,  and  the  same  return- 
ing. 
i       Poderina 
1      Rieor$i-—A  third  horse  to  Kadi- 

cofani 
1  Eadicofani-'A  large  and  good 
Inn,  already  mentioned.  Road 
from  Buonconvento  hither  ex- 
cellent, but  hilly. 
1  7a  Ponte  Centtno— This  is  the  first 
Custom-house  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Territories;  and  Travellers 
who  are  not  provided  with  a 


(*)  Travellers  would  do  wisely  to  take  wine 
and  water  from  Siena,  for  the  rest  of  their 
journey,  both  being  excellent  here,  and  un- 
wholesome in  most  of  the  succeeding  towns. 
It  is  likewise  advisable  to  take  fTuit  from 
Siena.  On  entering  this  ci(y.  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  keys  of  their  trunks  at 
the  Gate,  and  pay  half  a  paul;  for  which 
sum  the  keys  are  brought  to  the  opposite 
Gate,  and  delivered  up  when  their  owno^ 
quit  Siena. 
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Laseia  patsare  for  Ponte  Gentino 
meet  with  an  unpleasant  deten- 
tion here,  and  pay  for  having 
their  baggage  plumbed.     The 
road  from  the  Post-house  on 
Radicofani,to  the  torrent  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  is  excel- 
lent;  thence  it  traverses  the 
rough  bed  of  a  torrent;  And, 
beyond  Toricelli,  this  torrent 
(as  alr^dy  mentioned)  is,  after 
rain,   sometimes    dangerous — 
but,  in  case  of  neoessUy,  Tra- 
vellers mny  sleep  at  Ponte  Cen- 
tino.(')     A    third  horse  from 
Ponte  Centinoto  Radicofani. 
1       Acquapendente-'The  road  be- 
yond the  torrent,  to  this  Town, 
is  eiceilent;  the  Inn  here  is  a 
bad  one. 
Vi  San  Lorenzo  iVtiovo— A  bad  Inn, 
already  mentioned.     Road  ex- 
cellent 
i       Bolseno— Road  excellent.  A  third 
horse  to    Monteflascone,    and 
likewise  to  S.  Lorenzo. 
1       Jlfonfe/lascone^Road  good,  but 

hilly, 
i       Yiterbo— Two  good  Inns,  already 
mentioned.     A  third  horse  to 
the  mountain. 
1       La  Montagna-^Koad  good,  but 

hilly. 
1       Jlonct^itone— Road  good.  Inn,  II 
Leone  d'oro.  A  third  horse  from 
Ron^iglione  to  the  Mountain. 
1       Monterosi  —  Inn,  La  Fontana, 

and  not  good. 
1       l^occano— Inn,  2a  PottOj  and  to- 
lerably good. 
1       Storta 

1  '/4  Roma— The  road  between  Mon- 
terosi and  the  Ponte Molle,  from 
the  spot  where  the  Loreto  and 
Siena  routes  join,  is  occasion- 
ally rough;  but,  from  the  Ponte 
Molle  to  Rome,  excellent.  Tra- 
vellers who  are  provided  with  a 
Laseia  passare  for  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  have  no  trouble  with 
respect  to  Custom-bouse  offi- 
cers ;  but  persons  not  so  pro- 
vided are  obliged  to  stop  at  the 
Custom-house^  and  give  from 

(i)  The  price  of  oxen  per  pair,  for  aiding 
poat'borses  to  draw  heavy*  carriages  from 


five  to  ten  pauU,  in  order  to 
save  their  luggage  from  a  tedious 
examination.  An  extra  quarter 
of  a  post  is  charged  on  entering 
Rome,  and  an  extra  half-post  on 
quitting  it. 


23  V»  posts. 

BOUTB  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH 
PERUGIA,  TO  ROME. 

1 7a  PonfaMteve— A  post-royal. 

1  7a  Incisa 

1       5.  Giovanni 

1       Levane 

1       Ponticino 

1      Arezzo— Inn,  la  Posta 

1       iltflfuh'no— Inn  good. 

1       Camuscia—l  n  n ,  /a  Posta, 

1 7a  Case  del  Piano^k  third  horse 
hence  to  Camuscia. 

1  Magione^K  third  horse  to  Peru- 
gia, and  vice  versd. 

1  7a  Peru^to— Inn,  la  Corona,  and 
good.  The  road  from  Florence 
to  Perugia  is  excellent ;  unless 
it  be  during  wet  seasons  ;  when 
the  Lake  of  Trasimenus  some- 
times overflows,  and  renders 
this  route  dangerous. 

1  La  Madonna  degli  Angeli—A 
third  horse  to  Perugia,  but  not 
vice  versd, 

1  Foligno  — Inn,  la  Posta,  and 
very  comfortable. 

1      Le  Vene 

1  Spoleto  — Inn,  la  Posta,  and 
good.  A  third  horse  to  Strettura, 
and  vice  versd.  The  mountain 
of  La  Somma,  over  which  the 
road  passes,  is  the  highest  point 
in  this  part  of  the  Apennine.  La 
Somma  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  from  a  temple  dedicated 
to  iopiter  Summanus,  which 
stood  on  its  summit. 
1       Strettura 

1       Ternt— Here  are  three  good  Inns. 
The  H6tel  de  V Europe  is  the 
best. 
4       Narni—A  third  horse  from  Narni 

to  Otricoli,  and  vice  versd. 
i       Otricoli 

Ponte  Centino  up  the  mountain  of  Radico- 
fani, is  sixty  baioccbi. 
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V4  Borghetto—A  third  horse  from 
Borghetto  to  Otricoliy  but  not 
vice  i)ersd. 
V4  Civitd  Castellana  —  La  Croce 
bianca'is  a  tolerable  Ion,  though 
small. 
ViiVept  — Inn    comfortable   as    a 

sleeping-place,  though  small. 
V4  Monterosi 
1      Baceano  • 
1       Storta 

1  'A  Roma— The  road  from  Perugia 
to  Rome  is  excellent. 


27  74  posts. 

ROUTE  FBOM  6BK0A,  THROUGH  BOLOGNA, 
RIMINI,  SINIGAGLIA,  ANCONA,  LORBTO, 
AND  TERNI,  TO  ROME. 


2 

2 'A 


Pontedec%mo{') 
Ronco 

2  Arquata 
1  'A  Novi 

3  7a  Tortona— Xa  Croce  bianca  is  a 

good  Inn. 
274  Voghera 
1  74  t'asteggio 

1  'A  l^ront— Best  Inn,  7a  Posta 

2  Ccutel  S.  Gi'ovanni  —  Between 

this  spot  and  Piacenza  the  road 
traverses  the  bed  of  the  Trebia.(*) 
2      Piacenza 

2      Fiorenxuola— The  A  Ihergo  della 
Posta  is  a  good  Inn. 
S.  Donnino 
Cattel  Guelfo 
Parma 
S.  Ilario 
Reggio 
Ruhiera 
Modena 
7a  Samoggia 

7a  Bologna—Between  Samoggia  and 
this  City  there  is  a  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Reno.  Bologna  is  fa- 
mous for  quinces. 
1  7a  S.  JVtccoZo— The  road  crosses  the 
Savena  on  a  Bridge. 

(•)  For  particulars  respecting  the  extra 
horses  Postmasters  are  empowered  to  add, 
between  Genoa  and  Novi,  see  '*  Route  from 
Genoa,  by  the  Val  di  Scrivia,  to  Turin." 

(s)  A  post-book,  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1835,  gives  the  distances  from  town  to 
town,  between  Gastel  S.  Giovanni  and  S.  Ilario, 
as  follows :  — 


1 74  /mo?a— the  Forttm  Cornelii  of 
the  Romans  is  seated  on  the 
Via  Emilia,  which  leads  from 
Bologna  to  Rimini. 

1  Faenjso— Between  Imola  and  this 
Town  the  road  crosses  the  San- 
terno  on  a  Bridge.  Part  of  the 
road  between  S.  Niccolo  and 
Faeoza  is,  during  wet  weather, 
dangerous. 

Two  posts  and  a  baff  from  Faenza 
stands  Ravenna,  the  seat  of 
empire  under  Theodoric,  and 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of 
its  antiquities,  and  likewise  be- 
cause it  contains  the  Tomb  of 
Bante.  The  Post-house  here  is 
a  tolerable  Inn. 

1  ForW— The  Post-house  here  is  a 
tolerable  Inn. 

1  7a  Cesena— The  road,  previous  to 
entering  this  Town,  crosses  the 
jSavio  on  a  magnificent  modern 
Bridge. 

i  5avt(/nano  —  Anciently  Compi- 
turn. 

1  Rimini— The  road  between  this 
town  and  Fano  is  the  Via  Flo- 
minia.  Rimini,  the  Ariminum 
of  the  ancients,  and  once  a  coo^ 
siderable  City,  still  eihibits  re- 
mains of  former  magnificence. 

1  7a  CarfoWco— Previous  to  arriving 
at  this  Town,  the  road  crosses 
the  Conca  on  a  Bridge  ;  but 
Travellers  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  when  the  Conca  rises  high, 
in  consequence  of  rain,  the  road 
is  dangerous. 

1 74  Pesaro 

1  Fano— Za  Belle  Italie  is  a  good 
Inn. 

i  JIfaraffa  —  Between  Fano  and 
Maratta  the  road  crosses  the 
Metro,  anciently  Metattrus^  ce- 
lebrated for  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Asdrobal,  during  the  second 
Punic  war. 

1       Sinigaglia 

Posts  37a  from  Gastel  S.  Giovanni  toPiacenza. 

3  Va  Fiorenzuola. 

lV4S.Doanino. 

1 3/4  Castel  Guelfo. 

1 V4  Parma. 

l3/4S.Uario. 
Probably  this  computation  is  made  ia 
French  posts. 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
i 
1 


7. 

'A 

V4 


IV. 


1 
1 
1 
i 


ADCona 

Ostmo 

Loreto 

Recanati 

Samby^heio 

^oeeralo— Tke  PosUhouse  here 
is  a  good  Inn.— The  eountry  be- 
tween Loreto  and  Macerata  is 
beautiful,  and  richly  (cultivated; 
and  near  the  latter  Town  are 
ruins  of  the  City  of  Helvia  Ri- 
eina^  baili  by  Septimius  Severus. 
Macerata  is  famous  for  arti- 
chokes. 

Tofenltno^Tbe  S<}uar6  in  this 
town  eihibits  a  well-preserved 
piece  of  ancleot  Sculpture.  After 
q«itting  ToleDtin4),  the  road  tra- 
verses a  part  of  the  Apennine. 

Fa2otmara~The  number  of  tor- 
f euts  which  issue  from  the  east- 
era  side  of  the  ApeMine  Is  so 
considerable,  that  Travellers 
sbauld  not  venture  to  go  by  way 
of  Ancoua  and  Loreto  to  Rome, 
after  recent  inuDdations, caused 
either  by  hard  rain,  or  the  melt- 
ing of  snow. 

Pente  alia  Trane 

Seramklle 

Cats  Nwyve 

Foligno 

Roma— See  the  Route  from  Flo- 
rence thnMigh  Perugia  to  Rome. 


74  po8ts« 


BOIITE  FEOH  F ATf O  TO  mOSIE  BT  TBE  TIA 
FLAMINIA. 

i  Calctneiti— This  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  Metaro  toFossom- 
br<^ne, 

1  JFoMomfrron^— The  Inn  here  has 
lecenlly  been  improved.  Be- 
tween Fossombrone  and  Acqua- 
lagna  is  t^  Pass  of  Fur4o, 

1      Acqwilagna 

V4  CaflrW  — Travellers  going  fiRom 
Cagli  to  Acqualagna  are  charged 
only  three  quartars  of,  a  post. 
The  post-house  here  Is  &  com- 
fortable Inn. 

.  V4  CanttAfio— There  being  but  one 
hotel  in  thisTown,  it  is  advisable 
for  Travellerswho  mean  to  sleep 
here  to  arrive  at  an  early  hour. 


—A  third  horse  fwom  Cantiano 
to  Scheggia. 

1      Scheggia 

1  St^tl^o— This  place  eofltains  only 
one  Inn ;  and  therefore  Travel- 
lers who  wish  to  avoid  high 
charges  should  make  an  agree 
ment  with  the  landlord  previous 
to  entering  his  house ;  which, 
though  small,  is  clean 

i       Gualdo 

1  A^oceri»— This  Town  is  frequented 
on  seen  ant  of  its  Baths,  and  a 
medicinal  Spring,  supposed  to 
be  in  many  cases  useful. 

1       Ponte  CentetkM 

1      Foligno 

i      Le  Vene 

1       Spoletto 

1       Strettwfa 

±       Terni 

1  Aarm-^A  third  horse  flrom  Narnl 
toOtricolL 

1       Otricoli  —  A  third  horse  from 
Otricoli  to  BorghetEOy  and  vice 
versa. 
V4  Borghetto 

V4  Civita  Cfl«te liana— Persons  tra- 
velling post,  who  mean  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  by  the  Via 
Flaminia,  instead  of  going  by 
Nepi,  should  hire  horses  of  the 
Postmaster  at  Civit&<€astellana, 
to  take  them  to  Rome;  as  no 
Po«t-hoii8es  are  now  established 
between  the  fonner  and  the 
latter  plac«. 

i       Rignano 

1       €a$telnuavo 
3/4  MalbitrgheUo 
V4  Prima  JPorto 

1  74  Roma 


22  3/4  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  MILAN,  THBOUGH  BER- 
GAMO, BRESCIA,  YERONAt  TICEMZA, 
AND  PADUA,  TO  VENICE,  BOLOGNA, 
AND  FLORENCE. 

1  V.  Colombtrolo— The  country  from 
Milan  hither  is  beautiful. 

1       Vaprio 

1  7»  Bergatto— N«ar  Canonica,  Tra- 
v«Uers«ross  the  Adda,  anciently 
th«  Adua,  on  a  superb  Bridge. 

1       Cavernago 

1      Palazzolo 

5o. 
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17. 
17. 
17. 


17. 

1 

1 

1'7. 


17. 
1 

1 
1 


1 
•1 
1 


Brescia 

Pon(6  5.  Marco 

Desenxano 

CcutelniMvo 

Verona 

^onte  17e2/o 

Vicenza— Inns,  r^Z&ergo  Reals 
del  Cappello  rosso,  etc. 

Aslesega—The  country  from  Ve- 
rona hither  is  beautiful. 

Padua— The  Stella  d'oro  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  a  good 
Inn :  the  Aquila  d'oro  Ul^ewise 
is  a  good  one. 

Dolo 

FuHna—ViOAd,  fromMilan  hither, 
excellent. 

Venice,  by  water,  five  miles. 

Travellers  who  go  by  land  to  Fu- 
sina,  usually  return  by  water  to 
Padua;  whence  the  distance  is: 

to  Monselice 

Rovigo 

Polesella 

Fer^ara— A  Procaccio  goes  twice 
a-week  from  Ferrara  to  Bologna, 
by  water. 

Malalhergo 

Capodargirke 

Bologna 

Ptanoro— Hence  to  Lojano  a  third 
horse,  or  oxen,  to  every  ealeche : 
—and  for  all  the  sharp  ascents 
of  this  iMissage  of  the  Apennine, 
carriages  which  usually  travel 
with  three  horses  must  have 
four,  and  carriages  which  usu^ 
ally  travel  with  four  horses  must 
have  six,  beside  oxen. 

Lojano 

Filigare 
Covigliajo 

Monte  Carelli'-On  going  from 
Monte  Carelli  to  Coyigli^o,  a 
third  horse,  or  oxen. 
Cafaggiolo 

Fontebuona 

Firenze 


42  y^  posts. 

KODT9  FBOM  VILAN  TO  BOLOC^IfA, 
TBROUfiH  PIAGBNZA,  PABMA,  REGGIO, 
AND  MODENA. 

1  7.  Melegnano 


t* 


i  74  Lodi— Inns,  I'AWergo  del  Sole;  I 
tre  Re,  etc. 

1  7.  Casal  Pusterlengo 

2  Piacenza 

12  Bologna— See  **  Route  from  Ge- 
noa, through  Bologna,  Rimini, 
Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Loreto,  and 
Terni,  to  Rome.' 

1874  posts. 


.   ROUTE  FROM  MILAN  TO  TURIN. 

1  7a*  Sedriano 

1      Buffalora 

3  No  vara— This  is  an  episcopal  City, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Novaria,  built  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  called 
La  Gogna.  The  Cathedral  me- 
rits notice;  and  the  Inns,  three 
in  number,  are  les  Trots  Rois, 
la  Poisson  d'or,  and  le  Faucon, 

1 7.  Orfengo 

1  7a  Vercelli— This  Town,  originally 
called  Yercellm,  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
on  the  river  Sessites,  now  the 
Sesia.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  be- 
came a  Municipium.  Strabo 
mentions  some  gold-mines  near 
Vercellas:  and  ata  hamlet  called 
Pollone,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
there  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Temple,  or  Grove,  dedicated  to 
Apollo.  The  modern  Town, 
seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Serva  and  the  Sesia,  is  large  and 
populous.  The  Portico  of  its 
Cathedral  merits  notice.  The 
principal  Inns  are,  le  Lion  d'or, 
and  les  Trois  Rois,  Between 
Novara  and  Vercelli  the  country 
is  marshy,  and  the  air  unwhole- 
some. Rice  grows  luxuriantly 
here,  and  seems  to  be  almost  the 
only  grain  which  is  cultivated  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

1 V4  S.  Germano 

27.  Cigliano 

1  '/4  Rondimzone 

1  74  Chivasso 

1 7a  Settimo 

1 7,  Turin— Between  Settimo  and  Tu- 
rin thefoad  is  excellent,  and  the 
country  fertilei  well  cultivated, 
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and  watered  by  the  rivers  Doria- 
Riparia,  Stara,  Molone,  Oreo,  and 
Doria-Baltea,  all  of  which  de- 
scend from^the  Alps. 

1874  posts 

BOUT^  FBOM  AOSTE  TO  TUBIN.(*) 

33/4  Chdtillon 
33/4  Bonos 

3  Ivr^e— Anciently  called  Epore- 

dia  ;  a  name  derived,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  a  Celtic  word, 
which  signifies  good  tamers  of 
horses.  This  Town  appears  to 
have  been  a  Roman  Colony  and 
a  Municipium. 

2  7a  Caluso 

1 V4  Ckivasso 

17>  Settimo 

1 7a  Turin 

17  74  posts. 

ROUTE  FBOH  TUBIir,    OTJEB  THE  MABI- 
TIME  ALPS,  TO  IflCE. 

274  Carignano 
274  Macconigi 

1  7a  Savigliano 
274  Centallo 

1 7a  Con  i— Best  Inn,  la  Poita 
1 3/4  RoHUant 
-±  3/4  Limone 

4  Tenda 

2  7a  Giandola 
2  7a  Sospello 
2  7a  Scarena 

27a  Nice— Travellers  going  this  road 
should  provide  wine  for  their 
journey  at  Turin. 


27  74  posts. 

BOUTB  FBOM    BOME    TO    ITAPLES. 

2  Torra  di  Mezzd  F*o— Hence,  to 
Rome,  the  charge  is  only  one 
post  and  a  quarter. 

1  7a  Alhano 
3/4  Genxano—A  third  horse  from  Al- 
hano to  G<ftizano  (but  not  vice 
vend);  and  for  a  carriage  with 

C«)  There  are  no  relays  of  post-hOTses  at 
the  first  three  stations. 
.  WTravellers^  on  entering  Naples,  are 


either  four  or  six  horses,  two  in 
addition. 

1      Velletri  ,      a  third  horse 

from  Velletri  to 

Genzano  (bat  not 

«  viCQ  versdi ;  and 

A  for  each  carriage 

^ .  -  fa  drawn  by  either. 

ttsterna  j  s  four  or  six  horses, 

'/a  Torre    de*   tres  « two  io  addition. 

Ponti  i  -9  The  journey  from 

Bocca  diFiumel  g  ^®"^*"  to  Terra- 
iSriimn  *'*"**'f  gcma  usually  oc- 
«     ?,^  I      cupies  from  four 

PonteIIIaggtore\  to^ve  hours  with 
Terracina  \   post-horses. 

7a  Fondi—A  third  horse  in  addition 
to  every  pair,  fromFondi  to  Itri. 
Itri 

Mola— From  Hola  to  Itri  a  third 
horse,  as  far  as  the  Cenotaph  of 
Cicero.  The  price  of  this  horse 
is  ten  grana. 

1  Garigliano  —  The  toll  paid  for 
every  Draught-horse,  or  Mule, 
on  passing  the  Bridge,  is  two 
carlini.  From  the  Garigliano 
to  S.  Agata  a  third  horse  is  added 
to  every  pair. 

1      S,  Agata  di  Sessa 

1  Sparanisi—A  third  horse  in  addi- 
tion to  every  pair,  from  Spara- 
nisi  to  S.  Agata. 

1  7a  Capua— At  the  barrier  here,  four 
ducats  are  paid  for  every  coach, 
or  post-chaise ;  and  two  pias- 
tres for  every  open  carriage  on 
springs. 

1      Aversa 

1 7a  Naples— An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  entering  and  on  quitting  this 
city.  (») 

22  74  posts 

Persons  in  robust  health,  who  travel 
post  from  Rome  to  Naples,  may,  by  set- 
ting out  very  early  the  first  morning, 
reach  Terracina  before  the  close  of 
day ;  and  again,  by  setting  out  very  early 
the  second  morning,  they  may  reach 
Naples  that .  night.  If,  however,  ill 
health,  short  days,  or  any  other  cause, 
compel  Travellers  to  sleep  two  nights 
on  the  road,  the  best  plan  is  to  go  to 
Velletri  the  first  day,  to  set  out  soon 

obliged  to  deposit  their  passports  at  the 
Police-office;  neither  can  they,  till  their 
di  parture,  legally  reclaim  them. 
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tffler  snnrise  on  the  second  day»  drive 
to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  sleep  there ;  and  on 
the  third  day,  by  setting  out  early,  it  is 
practicable  to  reach  Naples  at  the  com- 
mon hour  for  dinner.  By  pursuing  this 
plan,TraveHers  pass  the  Pontine  Marshes 
at  the  wholesomest  time,— namely,  be- 
tween nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in 
the  afternoon. 

A  light  Carratella,  containing  two 
persons  only,  with  but  little  luggage, 
usually  goes  from  Rome  to  Terracina  in 
ten  hours  and  a  half,  and  returns  in 
nine  hours — goes  from  Terracina  to 
Naples  in  fourteen  hours,  and  returns 
in  eleven  hours. 

ROOTIS  FROM  ROME  TO  TERRACINA,  BT 
MARINO  AND  PIPERNO. 

a      Torre  di  Mexza  Via 

1      Marino 

1  fc^'oto— Between  Marino  and  Fa- 
jola  the  road  traverses  a  Moun- 
tain, clothed  with  wood,  and 
very  stony.  Fajola  is  a  small 
Town  near  a  Forest,  froia  which 
its  name  was  derived :  and  that 
part  of  the  Road  which  traverses 
the  Forest  heifrg  very  had,  Tra- 
veilers.  usually  take  the  road 
by  Albano  and  Genzano  to  Yei- 
letri. 

1      VeUetri 

1      Sermonetta-^The  aneien  t  Sulmo, 

1      Le  Cote  Nuove 
5/4  i'tperno— The  descent  firom  this 
Town,  on  the  way  to  Naples,  is 
very  rapid. 

1      Maruti 

1  Terracina— The  road  in  the  valley 
between  Piperno  and  Terracina 
is  not  good;— it  consists  of 
sandy  mounds  covered  with 
cork-trees. 

9V4  posts. 


ROUXB  FROM  NAtLBS  TO  RJ»T1W. 

i^/»  Torre  del  Annunaiata^A  post 
royal— on  account  of  which,  an 
extra  half-post  is  charged. 

1 7a  Nocera 

1  7a  Salerno— FromNocera  to  Salerno, 
an  additional  horse  to  every 
pair. 

1      Ticenxa 


i      Eholi 

2  7«  PcBstum,  by  way  of  Persano. 

9  posts,  including  the  post-royal. 

ElfYIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

1      from  Naples  to  Caivano, 
1       from  Caivano  to  Caserta. 

7»  from  Caserta  to  S.  Xettcio. 
1      from  Naples  to  Pozzuoli, 
1      from  Poxzuoli  to  Fttsara,  or  Li- 
cola. 
1       from  Naples  to  Astroni, 

.7«  from  Naples  to  Capo  di  Monte, 
i      from  Naples  to  Portiei^  LaFavo- 
rita,  or  Torre  dei  Greeo. 

ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  REGGIO, 

The  distance  being  calculated  in  Posts. 

1  7a  Torre  del  AnnunzUUa—Aotien^ 
ly  Oplonti,  one  of  the  Stations 
of  the  Via  Domitiana,  which 
extended  to  Surrentum,  A  post- 
royal. 

1  7a  Nocera  de'  Poflfam— Anciently 
Nuceria  Alfaterna, 

1  7*  Salerno  —Anciently  Salernum, 
and  now  supposed  to  contain 
between  twelve  and  tbkteea 
thousand  inhabitants. 
A  third  horse  to  every  pair  from 
Nocera  to  Salerno. 

1       ytcenio— No  relay^f  horses  here. 

1       £&olt— Anciently  Eburi, 

1  7a  Ducheesa—A  third  horse  to  every 
pair  from  Eboli  to  Duehessa,  and 
vice  versd, 

1  7a  Auletta—A  third  horse  from  this 
place  to  Dochessa.  Auletta  is 
fomous  for  abundanee  of  Manna, 
and  likewise  for  bad  air. 

1  7a  5a2a— Supposed,  by  some  writers, 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancicDt 
Marciliana. 
A  third  horse  from  Auletta  to  Sala. 

1  7a  Ca*alwuovo-^A  third  horse  from 
this  place  to  Lago&egro. 
i   1  7a  Lagonegro 

1      Lauria 
I   1      C€Lstelluecio 
1      Botonda 

%      CastroviUari 
'   2      Xorxta^^upposed  to.  be^  the  an- 
cient CaprasicB.    Air  bad;  po- 
pulation small. 
1 7a  Ritorto 
i  7a  CQzenza— Anciently  Contemw, 
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and,  according  to  Strabo»  the 
Capital  of  the  Brutii,  is  now  tlie 
Metropoiis  or  Calabria  Citra,and 
tlie  See  of  an  Archbistiop.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Busento  and  the 
Crati,  and  contains  about  eight 
thousand  Inhabitants.  The  cli- 
mate is  damp. 

Jornandes,  Bishop  of  Ravenna, 
who  liyed  in  the  sixth  century, 
records  that  Consentia,  or  ra- 
ther the  small  river  Baxentinus, 
which  he  represents  as  washing 
\he  walls  of  Consentia,  was  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance:— Aiaric, 
shortly  after  his  conquest  of 
Rome,  died  prematurely  at  or 
near  Consentia ;  and  his  army, 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
their  lamented  Chief,  forcibly 
diverted,  by  the  labour  of  a  cap- 
tive multitude,' the  course  of  the 
river,  that  they  might  construct 
in  its  vacant  bed  the  Royal  Se- 
pulchre, embellished  with  the 
splendid  spoils  of  the  fallen  Mis- 
tress of  the  world.  No  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  waters 
were  restored  to  their  natural 
channel ;  and  the  identical  spot 
where  the  remains  of  Aiaric  had 
been  deposited  was  concealed 
by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  work. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
that  respect  for  a  departed  Hero 
which  induced  the  army  of  Aia- 
ric to  inter  him  where  his  re- 
mains could  neither  be  disturb- 
ed nor  insulted:  but  great^  in- 
deed, must  have  been  the  de- 
testation in  which  he  was  held 
by  Rome  and  her  Allies,  to  make 
such  a  precaution  needful. 
Rogliano 
Coraci 

TirioUy— The  Gulphs  of  Saint  Eu- 
femia  and  Squlllace,  seen  on  de- 
scending the  Hill  bey  ondTirlolo, 
are  reputed  to  form  the  finest 
view  in  Calabria.  The  margin 
of  the  former  Gulph  once  con- 
tained a  large  and  populous 
town ;  which,  together  with  all 
its  iohabltants,  one  boy  ex- 
cepted (who  became  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  catastrophe  a  ma- 
niac), sunk  suddenly  Into  the 
water,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
This  melancholy  event  was  caus- 
ed by  a  tremendous  earthquake. 

Casino  Chiriaco, 

Torre  Masdea 
1  74  Honteleone— This  Town  was  built 
about  the  year  1254,  on  the  site 
(it  is  supposed)  of  the  ancient 
Hipponium,  which  (as  already 
mentioned),  on  becoming  a  Ro- 
man Colony,  took  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia.  Its  vicinity  was 
famous  for  a  Grove  and  Mea- 
dow of  singular  beauty^  where 
stood  a  magnificent  Temple  de- 
dicated to  Proserpine.  Its  Ha- 
ven Is  recognised  in  the  present 
Harboor  of  Blvona.  The  Modern 
Town,  erected  partly  in  a  fertile 
plain,  and  partly  on  a  rising 
ground,  is  the  Capital  of  the  se- 
cond district  of  the  second  Cala- 
bria Ultra.  Its  wines  are  excel- 
lent; its  grapes  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  its  horses  are  highly 
valued. 

Uojarno— Visited  by  Mal'aria. 

Palml—This  Town,  the  Capital  of 
the  third  division  of  the  second 
Calabria  Ultra,  contains  about 
six  thousand  Inhabitants. 

Scilla—So  called  ftom  the  conti- 
guous Rock,  and  famous  for  its 
grapes  and  wine. 

Villa  S.  Giovanni 

Reggio—Eere  flourish  the  fruit- 
ing^palm,  the  Indian  fig,  and  the 
American  aloe. 

From  Reggio  Travellers  cross  the 
Faro  to  Messina. 

40  Neapolitan  posts. 

Between  the  months  of  April  and  No- 
vember it  is  usual  to  go  from  Monte- 
leone  to  Nicotera,  and  thence  to  Palmi; 
in  all  four  Posts. 

The  Strada  Regia  from  Naples  to  Reg- 
gio is  excellent:  but  Calabrian  Inns,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  furnish  very  few  ac- 
commodations, except  beds,  kitchen- 
fire-places,  stew-pans,  and  an  oven  for 
cooking  meat,  with  which  Travellers 
usually  provide  themselves.  Eggs,  ve- 
getables, bread,  and  table-wine,  may  be 
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obtained  in  large  towns:  and  a  servant 
who  understands  cooliery  and  spealts 
Italian  may  usually  supply  Travellers 
with  tolerable  food  during  a  journey 
through  Calabria. 

BOUTE,     EN    TOITUaiN,  FKOM    NAPLES 
TO   SALEBNO,  PASTCIf,   BE60I0,  AND 

XES8INA> 

With  a  light  open  carriage  contain- 
ing two  persons,  and  drawn  by  three 
horses.  Dining-placesin  thisRouteare 
marked  with  an  asterisk;  sleeping- 
places  with  a  cross. 

1st  day.    Salernof ,  miles  28. 
2d  day.    Eboli,  going  round  by  Pns- 
tum*,  miles  25. 
Apertosaft  miles  21. 
3d  day.    La  Sala*. 

Lagonero\,  miles  34. 
4th  day.    Ctuerna*, 

LaRotonda-^f  miles  32.    The  ac- 
commodations at  Rotonda  are  toler- 
ably good. 
5th  day.    Murano*. 

Cassanof,  miles  26.  Eight  miles 
out  of  the  direct  Road. 
6th  day.  Spezzanof ,  miles  18.  The 
Inn  at  Spezzano  is  tolerable :  but  Tra- 
vellers, instead  of  sleeping  here,  fre- 
q[uently  seek  accommodations  for  the 
night  at  Cassano,  contiguous  to  the 
spot  where  stood  the  ancient  Cossa. 
7th  day.    Cozenza*. 

Boglianoj^t  miles  38.    (The  Inn  at 
Rogliano  is  tolerable.) 
8th  day.    Casanova  di  San  Pietro*. 
San  Pietro  Tiriolof,  miles  32.    A 
very  bad  Inn. 
9th  day.     Pizzo*.     The   unfortunate, 
because  too  brave,  Mural  was  shot  at 
Pizzo,  after  a  mock  trial :  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Maida  took   place  near  this 
Town,  which  borders  on  the  Gulph  of 
Saint  Eufemia. 

MonteIeone%  miles  30.  The  Inn  at 
tfonteleone  is  good. 
10th  day.    Palmi.* 

Bagnara-j^,  miles  36.  A  tolerable 
sleeping-place. 
11th  day.  Reggio%  miles  20.  TbeLo- 
canda  di  Franeasaro,  at  Reggio,  is 
tolerably  good. 
12th  day.  Messinaf,  by  the  Straits. 
Rest  Inn,  The  Gran  Bretagna, 

At  Salerno,  in  1834,  the  cleanest 
and  most  comfortable  Inn  was  The 
B^tel  de9  Etrangers,.  formerly  La 


Speranza.    The  entrance  to  this  Ho- 
tel is,  however,  calculated  to  preju- 
dice Travellers  against  it. 
An  English  Gentleman  who  went  from 
Naples  to  Messina  in  1833,  by  the  last- 
mentioned  Route,  kindly  gave  it  to  the 
Author:  and  this  Gentleman  paid, for  a 
light  open  carriage  drawn  by  three 
horses,  sixty  ducats  from  Naples   to 
Reggio. 

BOUTB  PBOH  NAPLES  TO  OTBANTO, 

The  distances  being  calculated  in  Posts. 

1  7,  Marigliano 

1  V«  Cardinale 

1  '/a  iiveHmo-This  City  contains  above 
thirteen  thousand  Inhabitants. 
A  third  horse  to  every  pair  from 
Cardinale  to  AVellino>  and  vice 
versa, 

i^U  Dentecane-*X  third  horse  to 
every  pair  from  Avellino  to  Deii» 
tecane,  and  vice  versa. 

i  V«  Grottaminarda—A  third  horse 
to  every  pair  from  Dentecane  to 
Grottaminarda. 

1  Ariana^A  third  horse  to  every 
pair  from  Grottaminarda  to  Ari- 
ano.  This  Town  stands  on  an 
elevated  situation ;  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  report,  originally 
built  by  Diomedes.  Remains  of 
its  ancient  Walls  and  Castle  may 
be  traced.  War  and  Earthquakes 
have-frequently  ruined  Ariano; 
but  it  now  possesses  near  twelve 
thousand  Inhabitants;  and  was, 
about  the  year  1070,  erected 
into  a  Bishoprick. 

1       Savignano 

i  %  Ponti  di  Bovino 

i      Pozzo  d'Albero 

1      Foggia— A  large  City. 

1  'A  Passo  d'Orta 

1  Cert^no^or— This  Town  contains 
an  ancient  milliary  Column, 
bearing  the  names  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan,,  the  inscription  upon  it 
being  as  follows: — 

LXXXI. 
Imperator  Caesar 

div.  Nerv.  F. 

Nerva  Traianus 

Aug.  Germ.  Bacie. 

Pontif.  maxim,  trib.  pot  XIQ. 

Imper.  yi.  oods.  V. 

P.P. 

Viam  a  Benev.  Brandua. 

PecuniatuaF. 
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1       5.  Cassano 

1  Barletta— A  handsome  City  con- 
taining near  eighteen  thousand 
Inhabitants,  «  good  Theatre,  a 
fine  Mole,  and  a  Gate  called  Por- 
ta di  Mare,  erected  bj  Charles 
HI.,  and  worthy  of  observation. 
1  Bisceglie-^A  beautifally-situated 
Town,  containing  upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  Inhabitants. 
1  Giovinaxzfh^Uere  are  handsome 
edifices  and  between  five  and 
six  thousand  Inhabitants.  The 
Walls  erected  byTrajan  may  still 
be  traced. 
1  V.  Bari— This  City,  the  Capital  of  the 
district,  contains  nearly  nine- 
teen thousand  Inhabitants,  and 
IS  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Son  of  Daedalus.  In  the  days 
of  Nero  it  was  a  Municipium :  its 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  Churches  in  Italy,  and 
its  other  public  buildings  are 
handsome,  especially  the  Thea- 
tre. Rnggero,  Monarch  of  Si- 
cily, was  crowned  at  Bari ;  and 
Bona,  Queen  of  Poland  and 
daughter  of  Isabella  of  Arragon, 
died  here, 

Casamassima 

Gioja 

Mottqla 

Tarento— A  large  Town. 

Monteparano 

Manduria 

Guagnano 

Lecce— This  Town  has  upwards  of 
fourteen  thousand  Inhabitants; 
and  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Zicia*  ft  is  encircled 
by  strong  Walls,  and  possesses 
a  Tower  buflt  or  repaired  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom 
one  of  its  Gates  was  dedicated. 
It  is  now  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  and 
was  once  a  Roman  Colony. 
i  V«  Mariano 

1  7a  Otranto—Bere  are  strong  Forti- 
fications, and  a  handsome  Port, 
together  with  a  Cathedral,  the 

(0  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses 
Postmasters  are  authorised  to  put  to  tra- 
velling-carriages, on  the  road  between  Vil- 
lejuif  and  Villevallier,  see  **  Route  from 
Paris  to  Geneva,  through  FoNXAfNEBLEAU 
ANv  Dijon." 

(»)  For  an  aoeoifnt  of  the  extra  horses  be- 
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pavement  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  Nor- 
mans. Its  Columns  are  ancient, 
and  were  taken  from  a  Temple 
consecrated  to  Minerva. 
Otranto  is  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bishop; and  contains  a  Laz- 
zaretto  which  accommodates 
three  hundred  individuals. 

ROUTE  FROBf  PARIS,  THROUOH  TON- 
NERRE,  TO  GENEVA  ;  AND  TRBNCE,  BY 
THE  SIMPLON,  AND  THROUGH  BRES- 
CIA AND  MANTUA,  TO  ROME;  WITH 
THE  NAMBS  OF  THB  BEST  INNS  FOUND 
ON  THIS  ROAD  DURING  THE  TEAR 
1830. 

1      from  Paris  to  Tilhjuif 

i  74  Fromenteau 

1  7a  Essonne 

1  7+  Ponthierry 

i      Chailly 

1 74  Fonfame&^catt— Inns,  Hotel  de 
la  Ville  de  Lyon— Grand  Hotel 
Britannique—Hdtel  de  la  Si- 
rine. 

3      Fossard—Hdiel  de  la  Poste, 

1       Villeneuve^la-^Guyard 

17a  Port-Sur-Yonne 

1  7a  Sens(«)— Inn,  Hdtel  de  Vtcu,  and 

very  comfortable, 
1 V4  ynUnenve-le-Boi—lriJifJa  Poste, 

at  the  southern  eitremity  of  the 

Town. 
1       Villevallier 

1  Joi'flrny— Hotel,  le$  Cinq  Mineurt, 

and  very  comfortable. 

2  Esnon 

1  'U  St,  Florentin 

1  7a  Flogny 

1 3/4  Tonnerre— Jffdfci  de  la  Poste,  a 
good  Inn. 

2  74  Ancy-le  Franc 

2      Aizy-sur-Armanpon 
i  7a  Montbard—lnn  tolerable. 
2  7a  Villeneuve-leS'Couvers 
1  7a  Chanceaux 
±'/:,St,Seine{') 

1  7^  Val  de  Suzon 

2  Dijon^y-Hdtel  du  Pare,  and 

very  comfortable, 

tween  Montbard  and  St.  Seine,  see  **  Route 
FROM  Paris  to  Dijon,  tbrough  Tonnerre.*' 
(3)  For  an  account  of  the  extra  hor«es  on 
the  road  between  Dijon  and  Geneva,  see 
'*  Route  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  hirough 
FontainebleXu  and  Dijon. 
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Genlis 

Auxonne—Hdtel  du  Grand  Cerf, 
M\e—H6telde  la  Yille  de  Paris. 
Mont'SouS'Vaudry^X  country 

Inn,small  but  good. 
PoUgny—Hdtel  de  la  Tete  d'or 

^Hdtel  de  (Geneve— the  latter 

is  the  better  of  the  two. 
Montrond  (Jura). 
Champagnole-'Hdtel  de  Geneve  ; 

and  much  improved  within  the 

last  few  years. 
Maison-Neuve 

St,  Laurent^Hdtel  de  la  Poste, 
Morex^Hdtel  de  la  Poste, 
Les  Rousses 
La  Vattay 

Gex-^lnn,  les  Balances. 
Geneva— Inn,  les  Balances,  and 

very  comfortable. 
Dovaine 
Thonon— Inn,  Us  Balances,  and 

improved  within  the  last  few 

years. 
Evian 
St.  Gingolph-H6tel  de  la  Poste, 

and  very  comfortable. 
Vionnaz 

St.  Maurice— HStel  de  V  Union. 
Martigny,  Inn,  le  Cygne.  - 
Riddes 
8ion— Best  Inn,  la  Poste:  sign,  le 

Lion  d'or. 
Sierre 
Jurtmanti— Inns,  le  Soleil  d*or^ 

and  le  Lion  d'or;  both  toler- 
able. 
Viege 
Brigg  — Tyro    Inns:   the  Hdtel 

d*Angleterre  is  the  best. 
Barisello—Beis  may  be  found 

here  in  case  of  necessity. 
Sempione  — Inn,  la  Poste,  and 

very  comfortable. 
Jsella 
Domo  d'Ossolor-lnns,  the  Grand 

Hotel  de  la  Ville,  and  i\xt  Hdtel 

d'Espagne:  former  best. 
Vogogna 
l^aveno— Inn,  la  Croix deMalths, 

and  very  comfortable. 
Aronor—On  approaching  Arona, 

the  Road  passes  a  Path  which 

leads  to  the  spot  where  the  Sta- 
tue of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  is 

erected. 
Sesto  Ca2en<la— Between  Baveno 

and  Sesto  are  two  Inns,  both  of 


which  appear  to  be  good.    At 

Sesto  there  is  a  tolerably  good 

Inn  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake. 
2      Ctueina —  \nn,  la  Posta,   and 

good. 
1  7.  Rho 
1  74  Mila'n-'lnn,  the  GranBretagna, 

and  very  comfortable. 
1  7.  Cascina  de'  Peeehi 
1       Vaprio 
1 7*  Bergamo— Inns,  VAlbergo  ReaU 

-'V Hdtel  du  Phenix. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 

for  ascending  to  the  Town. 
Cavemago 
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Palaxzolo 

Ospedaletto 

Brescia— Inn,  /  due  Torri,  and 
good 

This  Road,  thxipogh  Bergamo  to 
Brescia,  is  usually  preferred  by 
Travellers,  for  the  sake  of  visit- 
ing the  former  City:  but  the  fol- 
lowing road  is  shorter,  by  four 
or  five  leagues;  and  persons 
who  travel  en  voiturin  usually 
divide  the  journey  thus :— First 
Day  from  Milan,  Triviglio  and 
Calcio.  Inn  at  the  former,  la 
Regina  d' Inghilterra,  and  suf- 
ficiently good  for  a  dining-place 
—Inn  at  the  latter,  la  Croce  di 
MMa,  small  but  clean,  and  not 
uncomfortable  as  a  sleeping- 
place.  Six  miles  nearer  to  Bres- 
cia, at  a  large  Town  called  Ghiari, 
there  are  three  Inns,  Second 
Day,  Brescia  and  Desenzano. 
Inn  ft  the  former  already  men- 
tioned. Inn  at  the  latter,  VAl- 
bergo Imperiale  e  Reale,  and 
very  good. 

Ponte  San  Marco 

Desenzano 
7,  Castelnuovo 

7,  Verona— Inns,  rorra  di  Londra 
"V Hdtel  du  Grand  Paris,  eU. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  vi- 
sit Verona  usually  take  the  fol- 
lowing Road  to  Mantua;  because 
shorter  by  two  posts  and  a  half 
than  that  which  passes  through 
Verona. 

F  rom  Brescia  to  Ponte  San  Mar  • 
CO,  posts  2-!-from  Ponte  San 
Marco  ioCastiglione  le  Stivtere, 
posts  1  7.;  and  from  Castig- 
Hone  to  Mantua,  posts  3. 
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l'/4  Villafranea 

V4  Boverbella 
1      Mantua— IDO,  the  Albergo  della 

Fenice 
1  7a  5.i?tf»edc«o— Inn, ili«one  bian- 
co; small  and  not  comfortable ; 

it  eontains,  however*  two  clean 

rooms  with  beds  in  each ;  and 

two   other   bed-chambers    for 

servants.     Inunediately.  before 

reaching  San  Benedetto,  Tra- 
vellers cross  the  Po,  in  a  pont- 

volant. 
'A  Nom 

Carpir-rlnUf  II  LeoiM  d*oro. 
74  Modena— Inns,  Xhe  Albergo  Reale 

—  the  Alherffo   di  S.  Mareo; 

both  are  good. 
7,  Samoggia 

7»  Bologna (')— Inns,  Grands  Alber- 
go Imperiale;  Hdtel  Moyalde 
St.  ilfarc--*both  good. 

Pianoro 

Lojano 

FiligatB 

Covigliajo 

Monte  CarelU 

Cafaggiolo 

Fontebuona 

Firettse(»HHotel8,5cA«M«dtr/]r'«, 
Gasperini'it  etc. 

San  Coidano—The  innhere  con- 
tains only  two  rooms  for  Tra- 
vellers.' both  are  small,  and 
badly  furnished;  bat  the  larder 
is  not  ill  provided. 

TavamelU 

PoggibOnei 

Castigiioneello 

Siena 

Montarone 

Bttonconvento 

Torrenieri 

Poderina 

Bieoni 

Madieofani 

Persons  who  travel  en  voiturin 
osually  dine  at£a  Seala,  a  coun- 
try Inn,  beyond  San  Quirico, 

(0  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses  on 
ttie  road  between  Bologna  and  Florence,  see 
**  BoOTK  FROM  Milan,  thsocoh  Brrgaho, 

BaSMU,  VfeftONA,  ViCENZA  AMD  PADtJA,  TO 
VSNKB,  BOLO6MA,  AND  FfJOnCMCB.'' 

(>)  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses  on 
tbe  road  between  Florence  and  Rome,  see 
*'  RoctB  non  Flobencb,  tbrocioh  Siena, 

TO  ROVB." 
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and  provided  with  several  beds. 

1      Ponte  Centino 

1      AeqiMpendente—The  road  passes 
through  a  Torrent  on  approach- 
ingAcquapendente. 
Vi  San  Lorenzo 

1  l^ol««na— The  Aquila  d^oro  is 
clean  and  tolerably  comfortable ; 
but  it  standi  in  a  pestiferous  air. 

1  if onle/Sascone  —  Inn,  the  Post- 
house,  outside  of  the  Town. 

1       Viterbo 

1       La  Montagna 

i  iiotiet</Jton«— Two  Inns;  t{  Leon 
d'oro»  and  I' Aquila  nera. 

1       Montero9i 

1       Baccano 

1  Stortoi^A  bad  Inn,  with  one  to- 
lerable eating-room  for  Travel- 
lers, and  two  or  three  bed- 
chambers. 

1  74  Roma  (3) 


^ 


174  posts. 

ROtTTE  FROM  ROME  TO  FLORENCE,  BY 
RlETt,  TDDI,  ORVIETO,  AND  CLUSIUM, 
WITH  A  LIGHT  PHAETON  AND  GOOD 
HORSES. 

Osteria  di-  Gorrese,  miles  twenty— A 
single  house,  with  only  two  beds,  and 
those  not  very  good.  Travellers  would 
do  well  to  provide  a  dinner,  and  take  it 
with  them  from  Rome. 

Rieti.  As  far  as  the  Osteria  of  Nerola, 
the  road  is  tolerably  level ;  but  from  Ne- 
rola to  Poggio  San  Lorenzo,  and  four 
miles  farther,  there  is  a  steep  ascent.  Ex- 
tra horses,  or  oxen,  may  be  procured  by 
sending  to  bespeak  them  at  Nerola ;  be- 
tween which  place  and  Poggio  San  Lo- 
rcnxo  is  the  Oeteria  di  Massaeci,  built 
on  an  Ancient  Tomb,  and  still  retaining 
its  original  shape.  Opposite  to  it  are 
remains  of  other  Tombs;  and  between 
them  was  tbe  ancient  road.  Poggio  S. 
Lorenzo  Is  a  very  small  Village,  with  a 
miserable  Osteria.  Beyond  the  ascent, 
for  which  oxen  or  extra-horses  are  re- 

(5)  Persons  who  pursue  this  Route  will 
find  it  particularly  advisable  to  have  their 
baggage  plumbed  at  the  Frontier  Gnstoin- 
house  between  San  Benedetto  and  Modena ; 
and  again  at  Pietramala ;  as  this  precaution 
secures  trunks  from  being  searched,  be- 
tween  that  place  and  Ponte  Centino. 
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qaired,  the  road  deseends  gently  the 
whole  way  to  Rieli,  and  is  in  eicellent 
condition.  Renxi'$  Hotel  on  the  Gorso 
at  Rieti  was,  during  1834,  clean  and 
comfortable,  though  not  large.  The 
Duomo  contains  a  beautiful  Chapel,  by 
Bernini;  and  over  its  altar  is  a  Cameo 
of  the  Madonna,  in  white  marble  on  a 
dark  ground,  and  of  an  immense  size. 
In  the  subterranean  Church  called  "  La 
Grotta,"  is  an  Ancient  Milestone,  now 
used  as  a  support,  but  formerly  the 
forty-second  milestone  on  the  Via  Sa- 
laria.  The  Capuchin  Convent  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view ;  and  in  the 
ancient  Refectory  of  the  Convent  of  S. 
Domenico,  are  fine  Frescos  of  the  School 
of  Raphael.  The  Cav.  Ricci,  a  cele- 
brated Literary  Character,  has  at  Rieti 
a  Palazzo  which  contains  a  choice 
though  a  small  collection  of  Paintings 
by  old  Masters. 

The  road  from  Rieti  to  the  Falls  of 
Terni  is  level  and  excellent ;  and  in  dis- 
tance thirteen  miles;  from  the  Falls  to 
the  Town  of  Terni  is*  five  miles.  From 
Terni  a  road  goes  to  Todi;  and  after 
driving  four  miles  and  a  half  on  this 
road.  Travellers  usually  turn  to  the 
right,  in  order  to  see  the  village  of  Cesi, 
whicii  contains  a  Grotto  so  cold  that 
Cellars  are  made  to  communicate  with 
it,  and  preserve  wine  during  summer. 
Here  is  an  ancient  Fortress,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  were  put  together 
without  cement ;  and  here  likewise  is 
an  Estruscan  Wall. 

Hence  to  S.  Gemini  is  four  miles  and 
a  half:  and  two  miles  distant,  on  the 
road  to  Todi,  stood  the  ancient  City  of 
Cargolif  scarce  any  remains  of  which 
exist,  except  a  small  Church  built  with 
fragments  of  the  City,  and  a  Trium- 
phal Arch,  twenty-eight  English  feet 
and  seven  inches  in  height,  sixteen  feet 
broad  above  its  base,  and  twelve  feet 
six  inches  below  it.  The  stones  which 
compose  this  Arch. are  large,  and  put 
together  without  cement.  Not  far  dis- 
tant is  a  Mineral  Spring,  containing 
Magnesia  and  Iron,  and  famous  for  its 
medicinal  qualities.  The  road  from  S. 
Gemini  to  Todi  is  excellent,  but  so  hilly 
that  carriages  in  general  would  require 
an  extra  horse.  At  Castel  Todino,  six 
miles  from  S.  Gemini,  there  is  an  Oste- 
ria  in  which  Travellers  may  dine.  Hence 
to  Todi  is  twelve  miles.    That  Town» 


being  situated  on  a  hill,  is  visible  from 
a  great  distance,  and  commands  mag- 
nlficient  views.  Its  Hotel,  La  Locanda 
di  Vicenxo  Sisti,  though  small,  is  clean, 
andcapableofaccommodatingafamily. 
Its  Cathedral  is  Gothic,  handsome,  and 
embellished  with  good  Frescos:  and 
the  Door  f  the  Church  of  S.  Fortunato 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  Church  called  II  Tempio 
della  Consolazione,  and  built  in  the 
form  ofa  Greek  Cross,  does  great  credit 
to  the  memory  of  its  Architect  Bra- 
mante  :  but  the  Edifice  most  worthy 
of  attention  is  the  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Mare  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Etrus- 
can architecture.  -  The  part  remaining 
was  the  interior  o  the  Temple,  and  is 
in  perfect  preservation.  Till  lately  it 
was  covered^  as  far  as  the  cornice ;  but 
three  Niches  are  now  quite  uncovered. 
The  entire  length  of  the  Temple  is  a 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  English  feet; 
and  the  height  thirty-one  feet  eight 
inches.  Each  of  the  Niches  is  fifteen 
feet  two  inches  wide ;  and  the  distance 
between  the  Niches  is  sixteen  feet  seven 
inches.  The  Cornice  is  handsome,  and 
in  depth  two  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half. 
From  Todi,  Travellers  usually  return 
to  Castel  Todino  with  an  extra  horse; 
and  then  proceed  on  their  journey  to 
Narni,  having  eight  miles  of  road  down 
hill  to  the  Ponte  Rotto.  Between  S. 
Gemini  and  Narni  are  two  very  ancient 
bridges,  one  o '  which  passes  over  the 
Calamone,  and  the  other  over  the  Gal- 
daro.  The  Locanda  della  Campana 
at  Narni  was,  in  1834,  a  comfortable 
Hotel.  Thence  Travellers  who  wish  to 
visit  the  ancient  Fallari  usually  go 
overnight  to  Civita  Castellana,  although 
the  Post-house  there  is  not  a  comfort- 
able Inn.  Fallari  stood  at  the  distance 
of  five  miles  from  C'lnik  Castellana ;  but 
no  part  of  the  town,  except  its  walls, 
how  remains;  they  are  built  of  tufo,  in 
the  Etruscan  style;  and  are  nearly  per- 
fect; forming  a  circuit  of  about  two 
miles.  The  West  Gate  is  quite  perfect, 
and  still  used  as  an  entrance.  From 
Fallari  Travellers  usually  proceed  to 
sleepatRonciglione;  thence  going  next 
day  to  examine  the  Amphitheatre  at 
Sutri.  This  town  is  four  miles  from 
Ronciglione,  by  a  carriage-road,  though 
not  a  good,  one.  In  its  Cathedral  are 
the  marble  tables  of  the  College,  and 
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the  Soccession  of  the  PontifTs  of  Sutri 
down  to  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  Am- 
phitheatre stands  on  the  oatside  of  the 
town,  and  is  cut  out  of  solid  tufo,  and 
even  now  nearly  perfect.  There  are 
three  ranges  of  seats;  and  round  the 
arena  is  a  co?ered  passage,  cot  through 
the  rock,  with  door-ways  leading  into 
it,  and  two  Yomitories  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other.  The  form  of 
this  Amphitheatre  is  oval ;  its  greatest 
length  heing  about  one  hundred  and 
siity-one  feet  and  a  half^ahd  its  greatest 
breadth  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  three  inches*  Tlie  slope  of  the 
seats,  from  the  top  of  the  arena  to  the 
upper  range,  is  flfty-three  feet,  and  the 
passage  t>ehind  the  upper  seats  is  six 
feet  wide^  The  circuit  of  the  Arena 
is  about  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet; 
and  the  Arena  is,  ki  the  present  mo* 
ment>  a  common  vegetable^garden. 
According  td  general  belief  this  Amphir 
theatre  was  erected  by  Statilius  Taurus, 
a  nati^  of  Sutri,  and  the  first  person 
who  built  a  similar  edifice  in  the  Gampo 
Marzo  at  Rome.  From  Sutri  Travellers 
usually  proceed  to  Yiterbo;  going  next 
morning  to  Orvieto,  by  Monlefiascone, 
and  the  Osteria  di  Gapraccia,  eight 
miles  from  Montefiascone,  and  a  poor 
hovel.  Bagnara,  near  this  Osteria,  is  a 
small  town  with  a  little  Inn,  containing 
two  clean  beds;  and  close  to  it  stands 
a  Village  called  Givit^,  and  placed  on  a 
perpendicular  tufo  rock  about  four 
hundred  feet  higli«  and  having  only  one 
entrance.  The  road  from  Gapraccia  to 
Orvieto  is  excellent,  and  chiefly  down 
hill,  though  the  descent  is  not  steep. 
The  appearance  of  Orvieto  from  the 
heights  above  it  is  singular.  Its  walls, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  on  an  iso- 
lated tufo  rock,  rise  almost  perpendi- 
cularly, and  are  encompased  with  lofty 
hills.  Ttie  river  Paglia  receives  another 
stream,  the  Cbiane,  close  under  the 
town,  and  both  fall  into  the  Tiber  at 
three  miles  distance.  Orvieto,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  gave  refuge  to  thirty-two 
Popes ;  the  first  of  whom  was  Giovanni 
X.^  the  last  Clement  Vlt.  At  present  it 
contains  only  seven  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  at  one  period  that  number 
was  doubled.  It  is  clean,  well  built, 
and  embellished  with  "fine  palaces.  In 
that  called  the  Guallerio  are  Frescos  by 
Domenichino,  Albano,  etc. :  and  in  the 


Chapel  of  this  Edifice  is  a  Fresco,  repre^ 
senting  the  Archangel  Michael,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  done  by  Luca  Sig- 
norelli.  In  the  Palazzo  Petrangeli  is  a 
fine  Painting  of  the  Madonna  and  five 
Saints,  by  Pietro  Perugino.  i  hegreat 
Well,  called  Pozzo  di  S.  Patrizzio,is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Orvieto.  Clement 
YII.,  finding  that  if  the  town  were  be- 
sieged it  must  surrender  from  want  of 
water,  in  failure  of  rain,  employed  An- 
tonio da  Saogallo  in  the  construction  of 
this  Well,  which  was  not  finished  till 
the  time  of  Paul  lil.  There  is  but  a 
^ma II  quantity  of  water  in  it  now;  and 
of  that  the  people  of  Orvieto  make  no 
use*  The  Cathedral  here  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena,  recorded 
in  the  Stanzi  di  RafTaele  at  Rome.  The 
linen  cloth  stained  with  blood  by  this 
Miracle  was  brought  to  Orvieto  by  Ur- 
ban iv.,  and  the  inhabitants  erected 
their  Cathedral  as  a  proper  place  in 
which  to  deposit  this  relic.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  ornamented  with  fine  Bassi- 
rilievi  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  Arnolfo  of 
Florence,  Fra  Guielmo  of  Pi^a,  and 
other  Sculptors;  Here  likewise  is  the 
Hisiory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  Mosaic ; 
the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  ;  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  copied  from 
Pomerancio,and  her  Coronation,  copied 
from  Lanfranco.  The  circular  Window 
in  this  Church  is  particularly  beautiful; 
and  the  form  of  the  building  represents 
a  Latin  Gr<oiss  four  hundred  palmi  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  in  width.  Some  or  the  windows 
are  alabaster  in  place  of  glass,  and  the 
middle  Aisle  is  ornamented  with  Statues 
of  the  Apostles.  On  each  side  of  the 
High  Altar  is  a  Statue  by  Mochi.  The 
Coro  di  Tarsia  (inlaid  work  by  Sanese 
Artists)  merits  observation.  Behind  the 
High  Altar  is  the  Tabernacle  contain- 
ing the  linen  stained  with  blood.  The 
weight  of  the  Reliquario  (solid  silver) 
is  four  hundred  Roman  pounds,  and 
H  is  beautifully  worked  by  UgoUno 
veri,  of  Siena.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Madonna  di  S.  Brizio  merits  espe-' 
cial  notice,  there  being  in  this  Chapel 
a  celebrated  Painting  by  Luca  Signo- 
relli,  which  Michel-Angelo  Buonaroti 
studied  frequently  before  he  finished 
the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.  Some  parts 
of  this  Fresco  are  not  surpassed  either 
by  Buonaroti  or  Raphael.    The  PiHd 
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in  th« Cathedral  atOrvieto  is  a  beautifal 
Work,  by  Ipolito  Scalza,  the  Pupil  of 
Boooaroti.  It  is  cutout  of  a  single  biocit 
of  Carrara  marble,  and  consists  of  four 
figures  one  third  larger  tlian  life. 

The  Hotel  here  is  clean,  eomfortable, 
and  cheap ;  the  price  of  living  per  day 
being  only  five  paiils  (coffee  not  inclu- 
sive), for  a  single  man,  who  may  have  a 
well-furnished  lodging  for  about  thirty 
scudi  per  annum.  A  Bishop  resides  at 
Orvieto,  and  during  autumn  a  Cardinal. 

An  extra  horse  is  requisite  on  leaving 
this  town  to  proceed  to  Cittiidella  Pieve, 
thirty  miles  distant.  The  road  winds 
down  to  the  rWer  Pagiia,  which  it 
passes  on  a  Bridge  of  five  arches,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  crosses  the 
Chiane  on  a  Bridge  of  one  arch.  Shorts 
ly  afterwards  the  road,  which  is  excel- 
lent, ascends  a  mountain  to  Flculle. 
The  Osteria  at  the  last-named  place  only 
serves  to  refresh  horses ;  Travellers 
therefore  proceed  through  Monteleone 
to  Citta  della  Pieve.  Monteleone  con- 
tains a  good  Osteria,  and  the  town  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Chiane.  On  the  mountain,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  road  near  the  town,  are  large 
quantities  of  sea-shells.  The  country 
near  Monteleone  abounds  with  fine 
timber. 

Citli  della  Pieve  is  a  considerable 
place,  with  broad  and  well-built  streets. 
Its  Cathedral  contains  a  painting  by 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  the  view  from  the 
Nunnery  outside  of  the  town  is  very 
fine.  In  1834  there  was  no  Hotel  at 
Ciiik  della  Pieve ;  but  the  Magistrates 
were  building  one.  At  the  bouse  of  a 
person  named  Donna  Valentine  there 
were,  however,  comfortable  Lodgings 
for  three  or  four  Travellers.  Hence  to 
Chiusi,  anciently  Clusium,  is  chiefly 
down  hill ;  and  the  views  are  fine,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Lake  of  Perugia. 

The  Collection  of  Etruscan  Antiqui- 
ties t>eIonging  to  Signor  Cassuccini,  at 
Chiusi,  are  very  interesting :  they  were 
found  in  his  own  grounds;  and  he  has 
erected  a  gallery  for  them :  he  is  parti- 
cularly civil;  and  any  person  wishing 
for  a  sight  of  his  Gallery  has  only  to  send 
to  his  house,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
Inn,  and  he  immediately  despatches  a 
servant  with  the  key.  The  Tomb  pre- 
served in  his  grounds,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  curiously  cut  out  of 


sand-stone,  and  painted  in  Fresco,  the 
colours  being  perfectly  fresh.  All  these 
grounds  are  full  of  Tombs,  much  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  communication  was  by  streets,  or 
rather  lanes,  some  of  them  not  more 
than  three  feet  wide.  Close  to  the  Lake, 
in  ground  belonging  to  the  Grand  Uoke 
of  Tuscany,  is  a  fine  Tomb  composed  of 
Traverlino:  and  near  the  Nunnery  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  is  two  miles 
distant  from  Chiusi,  are  well-preserved 
Tombs.  The  Inn  at  Chiusi  is  small,  but 
clean. 

Here  are  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  Walls  of  CluHum, 

Hence  Travellers  usually  go  to  Fojano, 
passing  through  Vagliano.  Fojano  is 
furnished  with  a  small  but  comfortable 
Inn;  and  the  Church  of  La  Fratemita 
in  this  town  contains  eight  Paintings 
by  Pietro  di  Cortona,  in  his  best  style. 
*  The  Females  at  Fojano  are  handsome, 
and  the  wine  is  excellent. 

Hence  to  Arezzo  the  road  Is  level  and 
good,  and  equally  so  from  Arezzo  to 
Florence. 

ROUTE,    EN    YOITURIlf,  FROM  PISA,  BT 
WAT  OF  YOLTERRA,  TO  SIENA. 

1st  day.  Volterra  —  Miles  of  Tuscany, 
about  38.  Inn,  the  Croee  di 
Malta  ;  a  tolerable,  though 
not  a  very  good,  sleeping- 
place. 

A  baiting-place  for  horses  may 
be  found  between  Pisa  and 
Volterra ;  -*-  but  Travellers 
should  carry  provisions  with 
them. 

The  road  is  excellent ;  and  the 
ascent  to  Volterra  graduaL 
2d  day.  Siena.— Miles,  about  30. 

Road  good,  but  billy;  turns 
on  the  hills  somewhat  nar- 
row.—There  are,  however, 
no  precipices;  and  midway, 
at  Lower  Colle,  provender 
for  horses  may  be  procured, 
and  extra  horses  obtained,  if 
wanted.  The  descent  from 
Volterra  to  thebottom  of  the 
lofty  eminence  on  which  (hat 
City  stands  is  rapid;  the  de- 
scent from  Upper  to  Lower 
Collects  likewise  rapid  (and 
slippery,  because  paved;;  hot 
the  ascent  from  Lower  Colle 
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toSieaais  gradual ;  one  short 
hill  excepted.    The  country 
between  Volterra  and  Siena 
is  bold  and  welUwooded. 
£ight  hours  should  be  allowed  for 
going  from  Pisa  to  Volterra;  and  eight 
more  for  going  from  Volterra  to  Siena. 
The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Siena,  by 
the  road  which  Travellers  usually  pur- 
sue, is  as  follows:— 
From  Pisa  to  Poggibonsi,     miles  49. 
From  Poggibonsi  to  Siena,  miles  16. 
ConsequeBtly,  this  road  is  v«ry  Utile 
shorter  than  the  other;  though  prefer- 
able with  resp&Ci  to  accommodations. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOIT0RIN,  FROM  LUCCA  TO 
KOBENA,  OR  JIEG6I0,  BT  THE  NEW 
ROAB  OF  THE  FOGE  A  GIOGO ;  WITH  A 
UftHT  OPBlf  CAmmkAGB  AKD  TWO 
POWERFUL  HORSES. 

Miles. 

13  V«  PorUe  d'Oro— 3  hours.  Road 
excellent,  and  parallel  with  the 
Serchio.  From  Ponte  d'Oro 
to  the  Baths  of  Lucca  is  one 
jnile  and  a  quarter ;  and  here 
the  Traveller  should  sleep,  ei- 
ther at  The  Europa,  or  The 
Minerva,  both  being  comfort 
able  Inns. 

As  there  are  no  post-horses  on 
this  Road  to  Modena*  and  as  no 
good  sleeping-place  can  be 
found  nearer  than  Paullo,  it  is 
necessary,,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  journey  thither  in  the 
space  of  one  day,  to  have  extra 
liorses ;  which  are,  indeed,  re- 
i(uisite  as  far  as  La  Foce. 
Thirty -five  Tuscan  pauls  for  a 
pair  of  extra  horses  to  La  Foce 
is  the  price  usually  demanded} 
at  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 
«6  Tereglio—t  7»  hours.  Previous  , 
to  arriving  on  .this  spot,  the 
Road  begins  to  ascend  a  moun- 
tain; and  this  ascent  continues 
to  La  Foce.  The  Road,  which 
is  excellent,  though  preci{>ir 
tousy  passes  .under  Tereglio; 
eontiguous  to  which,  on  the 
left,  stands  a  handsome  Hotel, 
l>uilt  by  the  Government,  but 
«adly  neglected,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  Travellers  on  this 
Road.  The  Hotel  in  question, 
however,  contains  several  beds. 


and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
sleeping-place :  it  might  be 
made  tolerably  comfortable,  if 
its  Master  were  apprised  of  the 
intended  arrival  of  Lodgers. 
The  mountains  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  covered  wUh 
Umber-trees,  chiefly  beeches 
of  a  large  size. 

9  OjpidaleJto— 33/4  hours.  Here 
stands  an  Osteria  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  Livorno,  Viareg- 
igio,  and  Val  d'Arno  ;  and  fur- 
nishing good  bread,  butter, 
eggs,  bacon,  and  wine,  but  nei- 
ther tea  nor  coffee.  The  Pa- 
drone, in  1831,  spoke  French 
and  Spanish.  During  six  months 
of  the  year  this  eminence  is 
clothed  deep  with  snow,  inso- 
much that  carriages  can  only 
pass  during  summer:  but  be- 
tween Tereglio  and  Ospidaletlo, 
when  the  hoary  mantle  of  win- 
ter has  disappeared,  there  rises 
on  one  liltle  spot  such  a  host  of 
flowers,  as  may  vie  with  the 
celebrated  Prato  Fiorito,  near 
the  Bagni  di  Lucca.  Several  of 
the  Iris  tribe  are  most  beauti- 
ful, especially  the  orange  lily. 

3  Xa\Foc«—l  V4  hours.  The  as- 
cent from  Ospidaletto  hither  is 
very  rapid;  but  the  Road  is 
■good,  and  passes  through  noble 
forests  of  pines.  La  Foce  is 
the  highest  point  of  the  whole 
Road;  and  was  not  exempt 
from  snow  at  the  end  of  June, 
1831.  About  three  miles  be* 
yond  this  spot  stands  an  Oste- 
ria, where  food  may  l)<e%btained 
for  horses ;  and  about  four 
miles  farther  is  the  Pistoja  road, 
which 4ufns off  to  the  rights—. 
but  continuing  to  the  left,  the 
Travellertlescends  toFiumalbo, 
passing  the  Dogana  of  Modena 
l)y  the  way.  At  this  Dogana, 
in  1831,  passports  were,  exa- 
mined, in  order  to  ascertain 
that  they  bore  the  signature  of 
the  Austrian  Minister  at  Flo- 
rence. 

8  FfMmaldo  — IV4  boors.  This 
Place  lies  under  the  Road,  which 
cons'oquently  does  not  pass 
through  it,   but   pursues    its 
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coarse  to  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
which  H  crosses  by  means  of  a 
fine  Bridge,  consisting  of  four 
arches;  and  then  proceeds, by 
means  of  two  smaller  Bridges, 

3  Pi«va-d-Pelaijro— 'A  hour.  This 
is  a  little  Village  containing  an 
Osteria,  where  food  may  be  ob- 
tained for  horses.  Travellers 
in  general,  however,  proceed 
across  another  Bridge  to  Biri- 
gaszi;  the  last  eight  miles  to 
which  place  is  a  eontinual  { 
though  gentle  ascent. 

8      ilirtflfa«i—lV4  hours.   TheOs- 
teria  here  is  dirty,  and  affords 
food  for  horses  only;  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being 
Ultle  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant  from  a  small  Volcano, 
called    by   the    neighbouring 
peasants  ilfnoco  del  Diavolo, 
and  similar  to  that  near  Pietra 
Mala,  on  the  way  from  Bologna 
to  Florence,  exce(rt  that  it  has 
a  slight  smell,  and  a  small  ap- 
pearance of  sulphur  ahout  it ; 
and  except,  likewise^  that  it  is 
less  potent  than  tbe  Volcano 
near  Pietra  Mala,  as  rain  and 
wind  extinguish  it  for  the  mo- 
ment.   There  are  Goal-mines 
near  this  spot.  • 
2      ^anfona  — 7a  hour.     A   small 
Village  wilb  an  Osteria. 

13  Paullo— 2  hours.  The  descent 
from  Santona  hither  is  gentle, 
and  the  Inn  at  Paullo  (called 
La  Posta,  though  destitute  of 
Post-horses)  is  a  clean  and 
Comfortable  sleeping- place, 
where  the  charges  are  mode- 
rate. 

23  Ff omtflfine— 4  Va  hours.  A<;on- 
stant  and  gradual  descent  from 
Paullo  hither.  The  country  is 
picturesque  and  highly-cuHi^ 
vated ;  and  the  Road,  by  being 
placed  on  the  ridges  of  a  long 
line  of  hills,  exhibits  beautiful 
views  of  the  valleys  on  each 
side,  and  commands  a  prospect 
of  the  extensive  plains  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  the  mountains  near  Bo- 
logna, etc.,  etc.  The  Road  is 
bordered  by  noble  chestnut 
and  walnut  trees,  and  perfumed 
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with  coDsiderabte  qaantitiesof 
sweet  briar.  The  Inn  at  Fro- 
migine  (called,  like  that  at 
Paullo,  la  Po9ta)  is  disgust- 
ingly dirty,  and  furnisikea  little 
or  nothing  to  eat.  HeretbeRoad 
divides  into  two  branches; 
one  of  which,  leading  to  Mo- 
dena,  is  seven  miles  io  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  other,  leading 
to  Reggio,  twelve  miles  in  dis- 
tance. 

Modenc^^i  'A  hours. 
R€ggio^2%  hours --GoiDg  by 
toe  Cross-Road.  But  the  dis- 
tance going  from  Fromigine  to 
Modena,  and  thence  to  Reggio, 
is  twenty  five  miles. 


100 'A  miles,  going  straight  to  Reggio. 

The  whole  of  this  Road  maybe  called 
excellent;  but  persons  travelling  with 
a  heavy  carriage  should  not  have  less 
than  SIX  horses,  or  four  horses  and  two 
oxen,  to  go  from  Tereglio  to  La  Foce. 
The  ascents  are  much  more  rapid  on 
the  Lucca  side  than  on  that  of  Modena. 

Persons  going  from  Lucca,  or  its 
Baths,  to  Modena,  Milan,  or  Venice, 
would  shorten  their  journey  consider- 
ably by  preferring  the  road  of  the  Foce 
a  Giogo  to  that  which  leads  round  l|f 
Florence  and  Bologna :  but  as  the  for- 
mer is  not  a  post-road,  the  Inns  are 
scantily  provided  with  eatables;  and 
therefore  Travellers  usually  take  their 
provisions  with  them. 

ROUTE,  Elf  VOITURIN,  FROM  JkOMB  TO 
FLORENCE,  THROUGH  PERUGIA,  WITH 
A  BBRLIIC  DRAWN  BT  FOUR  MULB8. 

Hours. 

Monterosi.    .    .    7 

Civitd  Castellana  3 'A 

Terni    ....    77, 

Spci&to  ....  5  7*  Between  Str^i- 
tnra  and  this  Town,  oxen  are 
required  to  ascend  the  Moon- 
tain  of  La  Somma. 

FoXigfto     .    .    .    47* 

Perugia  ....  5  7.  Oxen  are  re- 
quired to  ascend  the  Mountain 
on  which  Perugia  stands. 

Torricella,    .    .    47, 

Camtisota  ...    6 

Arezio  ....    57s 

San  Gio^)€m/ni    .    6  7a 

Firenze  •    •    •    •   7 
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It  is  unwholesome  to  travel  from  Flo- 
rence through  Perugia  to  Rome,  from 
ilie  time  when  the  great  heats  com- 
mence till  after  the  autumnal  rains  have 
fallen;  — and  it  is  almost  eifually  un- 
wholesome to  trarel  fIromRome  through 
Siena  to  Florence,  during  the  great 
heals.  (') 

SOUTB,  EN  TOITURIN,  FROH  FLOKENCE, 
THnOUGH  SIENA  TO  BOME,  WITH  AH 
ENGLISH  POST-CHAISE,  DRAWN  BT 
THREE  HORSES. 

Hours. 
6'First  day. 
3  7. 
3  7. 

2  Vi— Second  daj. 
3 
3 
a  74— Third  day. 


Poggibonii   . 

Siena     .    »   • 

Buoneonvento 

S,  Qwrico 

La  Seala   .    • 

MadieofafU  ^  • 

TorricelU  .   . 

S.  Lorenso  Nuovo  3 

Bolterui.  .  .  .  I7a  From  S.  Lo- 
renzo Nuovo  hither  the  road  lies 
.  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of 
Bolsena ;  the  air  of  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  un- 
wholesome. 

MafHtefkucone  .    3— Fourth  day. 

Yiterbo  ....    2  74 

Monteroii     .    .    6— Fifth  day. 

Roma     ....    6-rSiKth  day. 


ROUTE,  EN  VOITDRIN,  FROM  ROME  TO 
NAPLES,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST- 
CHAISE,  DRAWN  BT  THREE  HORSES. 

Hours. 

Velletri..    .    .    .    6— First  day. 

Terracina  .  .  .  ^7.— a  stop  of  two 
hours  on  the  Pontine  Marslies 
inclusive.— Second  day. 

Fondi     ....    2 

S.  Agata.    .   .    .    6— Third  day. 

Capua    ....    37. 

Naples    ....    37. 

ROUTE,  Elf  TOITDRIN,  FROM  ROME  TO 
NAPLES,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST- 
CHAISE,  DRAWN  BT  FOUR  HORSES. 

Velletri  ....    First  day.  An  extra 

horse  from  Albano. 

Mola  .....  Second  day.  An  ex- 
tra horse  from  Itri. 

Gaserta  ....    Third  day. 

Naples    ....    Fourth  day.,  at  eight 

in  the  morning. 

The  usual  charge  for  <;onveying  a 
carriage,  in  this  manner,  from  Rome 
to  Naples,  and  flnding  beds,  and  two 
meals  a-day,  for  one  master  and  four 
servants,  is  about  sixty  scudi,  buona- 
fnano  not  inclusive. 


ROUTE,  BN  VOITCRUIyWITH  AN  EN«LI8B  POST-CHAISE  AND  FOUR  HORSES.  FROM 

NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BT  TOE  TIA  LATINA. 


Days. 

1st.  Capita    ^ 


Roman  Miles. 
-•  .  •  .14),  going  round  by  Gaserta,  in  order  to  see  the  Pa- 
lace and  Aqueduct  there,  and  the  Amphi- 
theatre at  ancient  Capua.  The  time  occupied 
in  travelling  from  Naples,  through  Gaserta,  to 
modem  Capua  is  about  four  hours  and  a  half. 
2d.  Albergo  deUe  Pique .   20»    hours,  four  and  a  quarter.    A  single  house,  and 

as  a  dining-place  tolerable. 
SanGermano  .    .    •   14,    hours,  three.  The  Inn  here  contains  six  or  eight 

tolerable  beds,  and  an  eaXing-room.  On  ar- 
riving at  San  Ger  man  o.  Travellers  usually  visit 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cojtnum; 
going  next  morning  to  the  Abbey  of  MontQ 
•  Casino  (an  excursion  which  occupies  some- 
thing less  than  half  a  day),  an^  afterwards 
proceeding  on  their  journey.  The  Abbot  of 
Vonte  Casino,  who  resides  chiefly  in  a  spa- 
cious mansion  at  San  Germano,  is  exceedingly 


(0  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Caicade  of 
TcrQi,and  avoid  sleeping  at  Torrecella,where 
ihe  inn  is  comfortless,  should  stop  the  first 
night  at  Civua  Caitellana  —  the  second  at 


TerrU— ihe  third  at  Spoleio-^ihe  fourth  at 
Perugia— the  fifth  at  Camuscia—md  the 
sixth  at  S. Giovanni;  or  ihe  Locanda  del 
Plan  deUa  Fcttte, 
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hospitable,  and  often  receives  and  entertains 

those  Travellers  who  cannot  find  beds  at  the 
Inn.  A  new  and  commodious  Hotel  was,  how- 
ever, building,  in  1832,  at  San  Germane ;  and 
another  is  now,  1835,  on  the  anvil ;  but  both 
4re  unfinished. 

Beyond  San  Germane,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  Hotel  of  the 
Melfa,  stands  Aquino,  the  ancient  Aquinum, 
about  one  mile  out  of  the  High  Road;  and 
Travellers  would  do  well  to  make  their  ar- 
rangements for  seeing  Aquinum  en  their 
way  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa. 
3d.  Hotel  of  the  Melfa  .  10,  hours,  two.  This  newly-erected  Hotel  is  plea- 
santly situated,  large,  and  furnished  with  clean 
beds:  but,  when  first  opened,  the  person  en- 
trusted to  conduct  it  was  ignorant  and  in- 
solent: a  complaint  was,  however,  made 
against  him;  and  he  has  been  replaced  by  a 
civil  and  intelligent  person, who  is  reasonable 

in  his  charges. 
From  the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa  Travellers  frequently 
eitend  their  wanderings  to  Arpino,andl8ola 
di  Sora,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles ;  and 
persons  who  have  time  to  spare  are  well  re- 
paid for  going;  as  the  Saturn ian  Fortress  of 
Arpinum^  the  Falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola,  and 
the  remains  of  a  contiguous  Villa,  whicii  be* 
longed  to  Cicero,  are  all  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 
Arpino  (anciently  Arpinum)y  situated  on  a  lolly 
eminence,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Inn  of  the 
Melfa,  contains  no  pla«e  of  reception  for  Tra- 
vellers, except  a  small  Wine-house;  where, 
however,  chops  might  be  cooked,  and  vege- 
tables boiled.  It  belonged,in  1833,  to  a  pnb- 
lican  called  Andrea  Colli  Giacomo,  and  far- 
nished  three  tolerably  clean  beds.  Good  bread, 
wine,  and  mutton,  are  usually  found  in  this 
Town.  Hence  to  Isola  di  Sora  the  descent  is 
about  two  miles  in  length;  and, owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  path,  it  is  difficult  to  reaeli 
the  two  Cascades  in  the  Village  of  Isola  un- 
der an  hour.  (>)  The  six  smaller  Cascades  are 
contiguous  to  the  Paper-Manufactory,  and 
near  a  Ferry  which  leads  to  the  YiWa  Arpinat 
Ciceronis,  the  Amalthea  Ciceronis,  etc.  It 
Is  advisable  for  Travellers,  on  arriving  at  Ar- 
^  pino,  to  send  their  carriages  to  wait  for  thera 

at  Isola,  in  order  to  convey  them  to  Ceprano ; 
there  being  no  public-house  with  clean  beds 
at  Isola:  but  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  a 
tolerably  good  private  lodging  in  that  Vil- 
lage, Travellers  would  do  well  to  sleep  tbere 
and  proceed  next  morning  to  Ceprano. 

( ')  A  Carriage-road  was  miOaos,  in  1833,  from  Arpiao  to  the  Town  of  Sora. 
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^^*'' ^  M?7f^f^?!.tfr«C!!^ !  8.    hours,  two.    Ceprano,  the  Frontier  Town  of  th« 
jueifa  vo  f^eprano    »  Roman  Stale,  contains  a  new  and  handsome 

Hotel,  tolerably  furnished  and  provided  with 
several  beds.    Respecting  eatables,  the  Pro- 
prietor does  his  best  to  please  Travellers. 
Froiinone  ....    12,    hours,  three.  The  ascent  to  this  magniflcently- 

situated  Town  is  long  and  steep;  and,  being 
paved, it  is  likewise  slippery:  oxen,  there- 
fore, are  requisite,  and  always  in  waiting,  to 
draw  up  heavy  carriages.  Frosinone  does 
not  contain  good  or  even  tolerable  Inns;  but 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Town,  and 
near  the  river  which  waters  it,  a  new  Hotel 
has  been  recently  built,  and  furnished  with 
several  good  beds.(0 
From  Frosinone  Travellers  usually  make  an  excur- 
sion Uy  Yeroli,  and  Alatri;  the  first  being 
«bont  four  mites  distant  from  Frosinone,  the 
Second  fonr  miles  distant  from  Veroli.  Light 
carriages  may  scale  the  commanding  emi- 
nence on  which  the  Pelasgic  Fortress  of 
Alatrium  stood,  and  proceed  to  the  entrance 
of  the  modern  Town,  called  Alatri;  but  as 
4bey  could  not  without  difficulty  penetrate  fac 
into  the  streets,  Travellers  usually  go  on  fool 
to  examine  the  ancient  Walls  which  surround 
the  modern  Town,  the  antique  Bassi-rilievi 
sculptured  on  the  stones  composing  those 
Walls,  the  Acropolis,  its  stupendous  angular 
Wall,  principal  Entrance,  and  Sallyport. 

This  deviation  from  the  direct  road  to  Valmon- 
tone  occupies  about  four  hours. 

Ferentinum,  another  Pelasgic  Fortress,  now 

called  Ferentino,  stands  on  an  eminence, 

close  to  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles 

from  Frosinone;  and  its  Walls,  Gates,  and 

*  Acropolis  may  be  seen  in  half  an  hour. 

Bih,  Valmontone    ...    25,    hours,  five.  The  Inn,  here,  stands  on  the  outside 

of  the  Walls,  and  (as  already  mentioned]  is 
large,  and  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bed-rooms,  two  of  which  have  been 
recently  provided  with  three  olean  beds: 
but  Travellers  who  intend  sleeping  at  Yal- 
montone  should  not  fail  to  send  before- 
hand to.Sig.  Pio.  Ballarati,  who  resides  in 
this  Town,  and  has  a  neat  lodging  with  three 
good  beds  to  let  by  the  night:  he  can  like- 
wise procure  beds  for  servants. 

7th.  Rome 25,    hours,  five  and  a  half.   Beyond  Lugnano  the 

road,  on  ascending  and  descending  a  hHI,  is 
rough;  because  the  ancient  pavement  of 
which  it  is  composed  wants  repair.  No  part, 
indeed,  of  the  road  from  Lugnano  to  Rome 

(>)   A  good  Carriage-road,  which  has  no  fault  but  that  of  being  in  .some  places  Mndy, 
extenda  from  Frosinone  to  Tcrradna^  and  is  computed  to  be  thirty-five  miles  in  length. 
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is  so  good  as  that  from  Naples  to  Lugoano, 
which  may  with  truth  be  called  most  ei- 
cellent. 


134  miles. 

As  no  post-horses  are  found  on  this 
road»  persons  who  wish  to  travel  rapidly, 
without  stopping  to  examine  Pelasgic 
walls,  and  other  objects  of  interest, 
might  go  with  the  same  horses  from 
Naples  toSanGermano  the  first  day— • 
from  San  Germano  to  Yalmontone  the 
second  day^and  from  Yalmontone  they 
might  reach  Rome  early  on  the  third 
day.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  it 
would  be  requisite  to  have  strong  horses 
and  a  light  carriage:  but  persons  who 
travel  with  a  heavy  carriage  might,  by 
ordering  their  Yoilnrin  to  lead  his 
horses  over-night  to  Capua,  and  by 
taking  for  themselves  neit  morning 
other  horses  from  Naples  to  Capua, 
reach  San  Germano  before  sunset:  and 
persons  travelling  from  Rome  to  Naples 
might,  by  ordering  the  Roman  Post- 
master to  send  four  horses  over-night 
to  Frosinone,  and  then  hiring  of  the 
Post>master,  for  themselves  next  morn- 
ing, four  other  horses  from  Rome  to 
Frosinone,  reach  Naples  on  the  second 
night  of  their  journey;  provided  they 


could,  in  case  of  their  horses  being  fa- 
tigued on  arriving  at  Capua,  procure 
fresh  horses  from  that  town  to  proceed 
to  Naples.  Travellers  should,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  gates  of  Capua 
are  usually  closed  at,  or  soon  after,  sun- 
set, and  not  re^opened  till  sunrise. 

Roman  Yoiturins  have  of  late  years 
been  prohibited  from  sending  relays  of 
horses  from  one  town  in  the  Roman 
States  to  another:  but  this  prohibition 
does  not  affect  Post-masters. 

The  Inns  on  the  Via  Latina  are 
scantily  provided  with  eatables,  because 
the  number  of  persons  who  frequent 
the  road  is,  at  present,  small.  Good 
bread,  excellent  wine,  eggs,  macaroni, 
hams,  or  bacon,  may,  however,  be 
found  without  difficulty ;  butchers* 
meat,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Travellers 
should  take  with  them ;  and  they  should 
likewise  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the'oniy  eligible  sleeping- 
places  on  this  road  are  at  Capua,  San 
Germano,  the  Inn  of  theMelfa,  Ceprano, 
Frosinone,  and  Yalmontone* 


ROUTE,  Elf  YOITrRIIf,  FROM  CALAIS  TO  ROME,  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF     1820, 
WITH  Alf  ENGLISH  POST-CHAISE,  DRAWN  RT  FOUR  STRONG  HORSES. 


The  Yoiturin  was  Emery,  now  de- 
ceased ;  who  charged,  for  conveying  a 
landaulet  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
finding  two  meals  a-day,  with  three 
good  bed-rooms  every  night,  for  one 
master  and  two  servants,  a  hundred 
Dtyt. 

Boulogne H^lcl  du  Nord. 

Montreuil EMe\  de  LQudres, 

Bernay     ........    La  Poste. 

Airaines La  Poste. 

Granvillien HOtel  d'Angleterrc, 

Beauvais Ecu  de  France.* 

Be<^uinont Le  Paon. 

Pans Hdtel  Bristol. 

Montgeron Hdtel  de  la  Chasse. 

Melun    .    .\    .....    ,    Hdlel  de  France. 
7th   Fotsard La  Poste. 

Sens L'Ecu 

8th    Joigny Les  Cinq  Mineurs. 

Auxerre Hdtel  de  Beaune. 

l^th   Lucy-U'Bois     ......    La  Poste. 


1st 
2d 

M 

4th 

5  th 
6th 


and  ten  Louis-d*ors:  he  defraying  all 
expenses,  exeept  the  customary  fees  to 
Servants  at  Inns.  Had  this  journey  been 
undertaken  at  a  more  favourable  sea- 
son, Emery  would  not  have  demanded 
so  high  a  price. 

Inns. 
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Rouvray L*ancienDe  Poste. 

10th   Saulieu La  Poste.— A  good  Inn. 

Arnay-le-Due  .    .    .    ...    . 

11th    La  Rochepot LeChevreuU. 

Chdlons-sur-Saone    ....  Les  trois  Faisaiis. 

12th    Tournus B6tel  du  Sauvage. 

Jlfocon Bdtel  de  TEurope. 

13th    Villefranehe LeFaucon. 

Lyon{') E6ie\  du  Parc» 

14th   La  Verpellier Le  Chapeau  roage ;  a  bad  Iod. 

15th    La  Tour  du  Pin{»)    ....  H6tei  de  Cholat. 

Lesichelles La  Poste;  a nfd  femarltably  clean. 

16th    Chamb^ry Hdtel  du  PetU  Parts.  * 

Maltaveme  .......  A  good  Hotel.  ' 

17th    Aiguehelle \    .  Hdtel  de  runion. 

St,  Jeande-Jflauriennei^)     .  H6tel  de  TCurope. 

18th    St,  Michel Hdtel  de  Londres. 

Modane   ......     .    .  Hdtel  do  Lion  d'or. 

19th    Latu^le-bourg  ......  Hdtei  Royal. 

Owing  to  an  uncommonly  rapid  and 
heavy  fall  of  snow  upon  Mont-Cenis,  it 
was  found  needful  there  to  place  the 
bodies  of  carriages  in  Traineaux,  as 
far  as  Molaret ;  though  the  wheels  were 
.  drawn  over  the  mountain  without  being 
'  taken  off  their  ailes.  Voiturlns  pay 
from  twenty  to  thirty  francs  for  con- 
veying the  body  of  a  carriage  in  this 

20th 
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manner  from  Lans-le-bourg  to  Molarct 
or  Susa ;  and  Travellers,  to  avoid  stop- 
ping at  the  former  place  while  their 
carriages  are  remounted,  usually  pro- 
ceed to  the  latter.  Carriages,  generaMy 
speaking,  ate  five  hours  in  ascending 
in  a  Traineau  from  Lans-le-bourg  to  La 
Grande  Croix;  and  five  hours  in  de- 
scending from  La  Grande  Croix  to  Susa, 

La  Grande  Croix Delicious  Trout  may  be  procured  here. 

Susa    .........  La  Posta. 

2ist    S.Ambrogio    ......  Albergodella  Vigna;— a  badlnn. 

Turin La  Pension  Suisse. 

22d     Villa  Nuova Albergo  di  S.  Marco. 

A$ti 11  Leone  d*oro. 

23d     Alessandria  ......    .  Albergo  del  Universo 

Tortona  ........  La  Croce  Bianca. 

24th    Broni La  Posta. 

Ca8telS,Giovanni{'^).    .    .    .  Albergo  di  S.  Marco. 

25th    Fiorenzuola La  Posta. 

Borgo  S.  Donnino    ....  La  Croce  Bianca 

26th    S.  Ilario  ........  La  Posta ;  a  bad  Inn.  • 

Ruhiera Only  one  Inn. 

^7th    Castel  Franco  m  .....  Albergo  di  S.  Marco. 

Bologna(6)     .......  Albergo  Jmperiale. 


(>)  Most  of  the  fine  forest-trees,  whieh 
once  bordered  the  road  from  Boalogne  hi- 
ther, have  been  cat  down ;  and  small  bouses, 
diiefly  Inns,  have  risen  in. their  stead. 

(»)  French  and  Savoyard  Frontier  Custom- 
houses are  found  between  La  Tour  du  Pin 
and  Les  Echelles. 

(3)  A  tolerable  Ian,  called  Vffdtel  du  Petit 
St.  Julien^  between  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
and  St.Michel. 

(4)  A  frontier  Custom-house,  belonging  to 
Maria-Louisa.  Between  Castel  S.  Giovanni 
and  Fiorenzuola  Travellers  ford  that  cele- 


brated torrent,  the  Trebia ;  which  is  some- 
times dangerous  after  heavy  rains. 

(53  A  Frontier  Custom-house  of  the  Pope's. 

(fi)  Persons  travelling  en  voiturin  fre- 
quently sleep  at  Pogioli  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  they  dine  atSologna.  Pogiola 
is  a  single  house,  with  a  few  tolerably  good 
beds ;  but  quite  a  country  inn.  The  next 
day  it  is  practicable  to  dine  at  Covigliajo, 
and  sleep  at  Ze  Maschere;  where  the  ac- 
commodations, eatables  excepted,  are  toler- 
able: and  on  the  following  day  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  reach  Florence  at  an  early  hour. 
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Days.  Innt. 

28lh   Lojano     ........  La  Posta ;  not  a  good  sleeping-place. 

Covigliqjo La  Posta. 

29th   LeMatchere    ......  A  single  Hoaie. 

Florence II  Pelicano. 


The  road  over  the  Apennines  between 
Bologna  and  Florence*  is  so  well  con- 
structed, as  to  be  almost  constantly 
passable,  even  during  heavy  falls  of 
snow ;  but  on  descending  firom  Lo]ano 


to  Florence,  during  frosty  weather,  it 
is  sometimes  needful  to  chain  one  hind 
wheel  and  one  fore  wheel  transyersely 
at  the  same  moment,  and  always  ne- 
cessary to  double-chain  one  wheel. 

30th    Tavamelle Merely  a  resting-place  for  horses. 

Poggibonsi  .......  La  Corona. 

31st    Siena L*Aquila  Nera. 

Buaneanventoi^)  .....  Le  Gheial  AngUis. 

32d    Locanda  della  Scata     .    «    .  A  single  House. 

Madieofani Hdtel  de  Mont-Cenls,  next  door  to  the 

Post-house. 


brink  of  precipices  is  dangerous  witb- 
out  good  driving  light;  although  the 
road,  over  Radicotani,  is  at  ail  seasons 
smooth  and  hard. 


Travellers  who  arrive  late  in  the  day, 
during  winter,,  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  should  not  attempt  descend- 
ing till  the  next  morning;  as  the  de- 
scent, from  being  rapid,  and  near  the 

d3d    BoUena L'Algled^or. 

Monteflascone The  Inn  here  was  shut  op  during  1835. 

34th   Roneiglione, II  Leone  d*oro. 

jflf onterost .  LaFontana. 

35th    Stofta 

Roma   « 


The  road,  after  heavy  rain,  Is  very 
indifferent  between  Lncy-le-Dois  and 
Amay,  between  La  Rochepot  and  ChA* 
Ions,  between  Yllief^ancbe  and  Lyon, 
and  between  Tortona  and  Broni ;  hot. 


in  every  other  part,  perfectly  good. 
After  heavy  rain,  however,  it  is  advis- 
able to  go  from  Turin  to  Milan,  and 
thence  to  Bologna,  instead  of  taking 
the  shorter  road  through  Alessandria. 


RUOTB,   BN  YOITURIN,  FROM  CALAIS,   1¥  FQITTAIILIBR,  TO    RBUCHATEL  ;    AND- 
THENCB  THROUGH  LAU8ANRB  AKD  BBX,  BT  THE  aiHPLON,  TO  BOLOfiNA. 

From  Calais  to  Auxonne,  this  Route  is  the  same  as  the  last. 

1st  day*s  journey  f^om  Auxonne»  Montsoui-Vaudrey     .....  hours  5  */• 

SBlins,    Inn,  le  Sauvage  ...........  4 

Levier,    Inn,  h  Sauviage  ,.,......  4  Va 

Poniarlier.    Inn,  ieXtondV S'/^ 

Couvex.    Inn,  le  Lion  d'or 3  7. 

Neuchatel.    Inns,  le  Faucotv— les  Balances  .    .  4  7» 

Conciie*    Inn,  {'J^eti  de  Ffamee 4  'A 

Orhe.    InUf  la  MaiMn  d9  Ville 3V4 

Lausanne.    Inns,  le  Fauc9n-^le  Lion  tf'or    •    .  5 

Vway.    inxif  the  City  of  London 3 

Bex.    inn,  VHdtel del' Union 4 

Martigny,    Inn,  leCygne    •.'*.....  2 

Sion.    Inn,  le  Lion  d'or 4 

Tourtemagne.    Inn,  le  Lion  d'or 5 

Brigg.   Inn,  VBdtel  d^Angleterre    ......  4 

Village  of  SimpUm,    lna,laPoste 6  V4 


2d 

» 
» 

3d 

» 
» 

4th 

» 
» 

5th 
6th 

» 
» 

7th 

» 

8th 

9th 

» 

( ■ )  Oxen  are  reqmsite,  during  winttr,  to  draw  carriages  up  the  hill  near  BooaooDvento 
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» 

» 

11th 

» 

» 

12tli 

» 

» 

13th 

» 

» 

14th 

» 

» 

15th 

» 

» 

16th 

j> 
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Domo  d'Ossola.    I  no,  to  Posta 43/^ 

FaHola,    inn,  U  Leone  d'oro 4 

Segto  Calende.    Inn,  la  Po9ta 5  V> 

Coffctno.    Inn,  2a  Po«ra 37, 

Milan.    Inn,  Gran  Bretagna 4 'A 

Lodi.    Inn,  la  Posta 4  'A 

Piaceoza.    Inn,  Alhergo  della  Tre  Ganasce .    .  5 

Fiarenxuola.    Inn,  la  Croce  Bianea 4 

Parma.    Inn,  il  Paone .5 

Reggio.    Inn^  Alhergo  Reale ,4 

Modena.    Inn,  Hotel  de  S.  Marco 4  'A 

Samoggia.    Inn,  2a  Corona 3 

Bologna  .    •    .    • 4 


The  Road  from  Auionne  to  Salins  is 
good,  till  it  approaches  the  latter  Town, 
situated  in  a  dell  of  the  department  of 
the  Jura,  and  consisting  of  old  houses 
and  dirty  streets  execrably  paved,  but 
surrounded  with  picturesque  scenery. 
Beyond  Salins  the  road  ascends  a  steep 
and  lofty  mountain  ;  passes  through  a 
fine  wood  of  firs ;  and  then  descends 
to  Levier  and  Pontarlier.  The  Terdare 
in  this  country  is  beautiful;  and  the 
turf,  which  resembles  velvet,  is  ena- 
melled, during  springand  autumn, with 
multitudes  of  Alpine  flowers.  Pontar- 
lier (anciently  Ariolica),  stands  in  a 
pretty  situation  ;  and  its  streets  are 
broad  and  clean:  almost  immediately 
beyond  it,  in  the  Village  of  Verri^res, 
is  the  French  frontier  Custom-house ; 
and  near  this  spot  the  road  divides  into 
two  branches;  one  going  to  NeuchAtel, 
the  other  to  Lausanne.(')  The  NeuchAtel 
road  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge  of 
the  Jura  to  a  plain,  whence  it  is  carried 
about  midway  up  a  mountain,  and 
formed  into  a  magnificent  gallery ;  the 
soil  above  which  is  prevented  from  fall- 
ing by  very  strong  hurdles,  placed  one 
row  above  the  other :  and  beyond  this 
gallery  the  extensive  Lake  of  NeuchA- 
tel, and  the  Glaciers  of  Berne  (being  the 
Jungfrau,(*)  theMoine,tbe  Rtgher,etc.), 
suddenly  present  themselves  to  view. 
The  road  then  descends  to  the  margin 
of  the  Lake,  where  the  scenery  is  bold, 
richy  and  beautiful.(3)    NeuchAtel,  a 

(0  At  Ouchy,  near  Lautaonp,  there  is  a 
good  Inn,  PHdiel  de  /'^Rcre,  whence  Steam- 
ers go  to  and  from  Geneva  daily. 

(•)  This  Mountain  rises  from  the  Valley  of 
Lanterbrounn  to  the  height  of  12,852  feel, 
and  is  the  most  magnificent  and  extraor- 
dinary Alp  of  all  the  northern  chain. 


large  Town,  contains  two  Inn.«,  le  Fau- 
con  and  les  Balances,  There  are 
several  handsome  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  new  and  excellent 
road  from  Portarlier  hither,  is  a  superb 
work.  From  NeuchAtel  to  Lausanne 
the  road  passes  through  a  lovely  coun- 
try to  Concise ;  where  the  Inn  is  clean 
and  comfortable :  and  thence  it  pro- 
ceeds to  Orbe,  which,  though  a  small 
village,  has  a  tolerable  Inn. 

This  Passage  of  the  Jura,  by  Satirfs, 
through  Pontarlier,  to  Lausanne,  is  far 
preferable  to  that  by  way  of  Pollgny:— 
there  being  only  one  steep  hill  in  the 
Pontarlier  road,  and  nothing  to  alarm 
the  most  fearful  Traveller.  The  road 
from  Lausanne,  by  Vevay  and  Bex,  to 
the  Swiss  Frontier,  is  likewise  good  and 
flat,  one  steep  hill  between  Lausanne 
and  Vevay  excepted. 

The  Custom-house  at  Verdures  is  no 
great  annoyance  to  persons  who  travel 
in  their  own  carriage. 

ROUTE  FROM  FL0RE7VCB  THROUGH  BO- 
LOGNA, VElflCF,  VIENNA,  PRAGUE, 
AND  DRESDEN,  TO  HAMBURG. (4 j 

23  Fusma— See ''  Route  ttom  Milan 
through  Bergamo,  etc.,  to  Ve- 
nice, Bologna,  and  Florence." 
Venice,  by  water,  five  miles;— 
and  thence,  by  water,  to  Mestre, 
five  miles. 
1  'A  Jrevtso— Principal  Inn,  loPosf a 

1      Spresiarw 

(3)  A  Steam-packet  plies  upon  this  Lake, 
when  weather  permits,  between  Yverdon  and 
NeiictiAtel 

\i)  See,  under  "  Germany,"  the  price  of 
post-horses  io  that  country. 
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V4 

'A 
7. 


Conegliano 

Sadie 

Pordenone  (<)— ancienily  Partui 

Naonis 
Valwuone 
Codroipo 
Udine 
Nogaredo 
Goertx 
Cerniexa 
Wippach 
Prawald 
AdeUberg—See,  under  "  Gbr- 

hakt/*  the  Route  from  Vienna 

to  Trieste, 
La$se 

Ober-Layhaeh 
Laybach— See,   under  '^Gbrha- 

NT,"  the  Route  from  Vienna  to 

Trieste. 
Podpetsch 
S.  Oswald 
Franz 
Zilly 

Gannowitz 
Freistritz 
MakrburgSee,  under  "  Gkr- 

vany/*  the  Route  from  Vienna 

to  Trieste. 
Ehrenhaussen 
Lebring 
KahUdorf 
Gratz— See,  under  <'  Gbrmant, 

the    Route    from   Vienna   to 

Trieste. 
Pegau 
RetteUtein 
Rruclc  on  the  Muhr^-lnn,  VAth 

truehe, 
Murzhofen 
Krieglaeh 
MurzuschUig 
Schottwein 
Neukirchen 

Neustadt—lnu,  le  Lion  d'or, 
Neudorf 
Vienna 
Enzeredorf 


(0  Travellers  who  take  the  Klageufort 
road  cross  the  Tagliamento,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to— 

Va 


Va 


Va 


7. 

7. 


7a 


»» 


7. 

7. 


Villaeh 

Velden 

Klagenfurt 

St.  Veit 

Friesach 

Neumarkt 


7i 
74 
7. 
74 

74 


V4 

7a 
7a 

a 

2 

17. 
1 

17a 


[  Ch.  yi. 

StoekwaxA 
MaUebern 

Hollahrunn-Auu,  le  Cerf, 

JezeUdorf 

Znaym 

Freynersdorf 

BudweU'—lnn,  le  Cerf, 

Schelletau 

Stannem 

Iglau 

Stecken 

Deutschbrodt 

Steindorf 

Jenikau 

Czailau 

Kollin 

Planian 

Bomischbrod^lnn,   the  Post- 
house. 

Bicchowitz 

Prague 

Strzedokluk 

Sehlan 

Teinitz 

Laun    * 

Merschomtz 

Toplitz 

Ormensa 

Peterswald 

Zechist 

Dresden 

Mei$$en 

Stanchitz 

Wernsdorf 

Wwtzen— inn,  la  Croix  Noire, 

Leipzig— See,  under  «  Germakt,'  ' 
the  Route  from  Hamburg  to 
Leipsic. 

Landsberg^lnn,  I' Our*. 

Coethen 

ITaZ&e— Ihn;  I'Etoile. 

Magdeburg  —  Inn,   la  Cour  (k 
Prusse. 

Burgstal 

Stendal 

Osterburg 

Arentsee 

Lenzen 


Uramarkt 
Judenberg 
Knitteleld 
Lrattbath 
Leobm . 
Brudi.  . 


17. 

J 
1 
1 
1 


Posts     137. 


J 
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2  74  Luhthen 

1  Vi  Boitzenhurg 

2  Eichenhurg 

1  Va  Hamburg— iDDs,  JETdtcZ  de  tou^c* 
les  RtisHes,  etc. 

130  3/4  posts. 


BOVTE   FROM  DRESDEN,  THROUGH  BER- 
LIN, TO  HAMBURG. 


3 

17. 
2 

4  74 

3  74 
3 

2 


2  7a 

2  74 

2  3/4 


4 

17. 

2 

2 

17a 
1 

IVa 


2  74 
17. 
2 

17a 


Meissen 

Klappendorf 

Oschatx 

Torgau 

Pretsche 

Wittenberg 

C^o&stadt— Travellers  (as  already 
mentioned)  should  go  from 
Kropstadt  through  Jutterbock 
to  Treuenbritzen. 

Tretienbritxen 

Belitx 

Potsefam— Though  the  horses  are 
changed  between  Potsdam  and 
Berlin,  the  four  posts  are  paid 
for  at  once. 

Berlin 

BotJSOUD 

Fehrhellin 

Eyriti 

Eleezke 

Perleherg 

Lenzen^This  Town  is  charming- 
ly situated.  A  ferry  over  the 
Elbe. 

Lubthen 

Boitzenburg 

Eschenburg 

Hamburg— The  Road  from  Berlin 
to  Hamburg  is  excellent,  two 
German  miles  excepted,  which 
belong  to  the  King  of  Denmark; 
who  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
amendment  of  the  road  in  his 
territories. 


47  74  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM   BERLIN  TO   HAMBURG.— 

(NEW  ROAD.) 

German 
miles. 

2  Spandau— A  celebrated  Fortress. 

3  7a  Nanen 
2  Pessin 
1 3/4  Frisak 

2  7a  Wusterhausen 


1  Eyritz 
3       Eletzke 

2  74  Perleberg 

3  Warnou) 

2        Ludwigslust  —  The    Capital    of 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 
2  3/4  Redewin 
2  74  Vellahn 

2  Vs  Boitzenburg 

4  79  Echeburg 

3  Hamburg 

38  miles. 

The  whole  of  this  Road  is  good,  ex- 
cept that  part  which  passes  through  the 
territory  of  Denmark. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH  MAN- 
TUA AND  BT  THE  TYROL,  TO  AUGS- 
BURG AND  WURTZBURG. 


9 

17a 

17a 

1V4 

1 

17. 

l/a 
1 

V4 

I'A 

IVa 

174 

1V4 

1 


1V4 


Bologna 

Samoggia 

Modena 

Carpi 

Novi 

S*  Benedetto 

Mantua 

Roverbella 

Villafranca 

Verona 

Volarni 

Peri 

Ala—Ian^  la  Cororm, 

Roveredo— This  Town  was  an- 
ciently called  Roboretum:  its 
principal  Inns  are,  la  Rosa  and 
la  Corona* 

Trent— From  Verona  hither  the 
road  follows  the  course  of  the 
Adlge.— Trent,  anciently  called 
Tridentum,  is  placed  in  a  de- 
lightful valley  at  the  base  of  the 
Alps,  between  Italy  and  Germa- 
ny. Its  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edi- 
fice, contains  an  excellent  Or- 
gan ;  and  beyond  the  Gate  of 
San  Lorenzo  is  a  fine  Bridge,, 
thrown  over  theAdige.  The  prin- 
cipal Inn  here  is  I'Aigle  d'or, 

Xflvis- Between  Layis  and  the 
next  post,  Salurn,  ii«s  the  Vil- 
lage of  San  Michele ;  opposite  to 
whieh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adlge,  is  the  entrance  into  a 
Valley  anciently  denominated 
Naunia,  from  the  Naunus,  a 
considerable  river,  which  flows 
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1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


7. 


1 
1 


1 

1 
1 


tbroagh  it.  The  Naanes»  a  brave 
Alpine  nation,  were  subjugated 
by  Augustus ;  whose  triumphal 
car,  according  to  Pliny,  they 
followed  to  the  Capitol.  Naunia 
is  now  called  the  Val  di  Non. 
The  Town  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  to  this  Valley  bears  the 
name  of  Mezzo  Lombardo.—in 
Latin,  MetaLongobardiea  ;  and 
that  on  the  left  is  denominated 
Mezzo  Tedesco,— in  Latin  Meta 
Teutonica,  Signer  Pinamonti, 
of  Trent,  who  has  lately  publish- 
ed an  account  of  this  Valley, 
describes  it  as  containing  abo?e 
forty  thousand  inhabitants;  as 
having  produced  several  'dis- 
tinguished literati,  divines,  and 
statesmen  ;  — and  as  being  so 
rich  in  picturesque  scenery,  that 
Travellers  would  find  themselves 

•  amply  repaid  for  visiting  it. 

^oluffi— Inn,  la  Couronne, 

Egna 

Brandxol 

Botzenr^lnns,  the  Post-house, 
and  la  Scala,  Botzen  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eisach,  amidst 
lofty  mountains;  and  hence  to 
Brixen  the  drive  is  lovely. 

Deutscken 

Kollman 

l^rtoefi— This  Town  is  beautifully 
placed  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Rienz  and  Eisach :  its 
Cathedral  contains  good  pic- 
tures. Inns,  la  Croix  and  I' Ele- 
phant. 

Ober-Mittenwald 

Sterzingen— The  Post-house  is  a 
very  comfortable  Inn.  The  road 
between  Slerzingen  and  Inns- 
pruck  traverses,  for  several 
miles,  a  lofty  chain  of  Moun- 
tains called  the  Brenner. 

Hrenner— The  Post-house  is  a 
good  Inn.  From  Sterzingen  to 
Brenner  a  steep  ascent,  but  an 
excellent  road. 

Steinach 

Schdnberg— The  Inn  here  is  good. 

Innspruck—TbisCity,  the  Capital 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  reputed  to  con- 
tain 10,000  inhabitants,  is 
placed  in  a  romantic  Valley, 
watered  by  the  river  Inn,  an- 
ciently the  J^nus.— The  JUauso- 
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17. 
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17. 
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Uum  erected  here  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan Church,  to  record  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  life  of 
Maiimilian,  merits  notice.  Le 
SoleilcTor  is  a  good  Inn;  and 
I'Aigle  is  tolerably  good. 

Ztr I—Few  scenes  can  vie  in  su- 
blimity with  the  Passage  of  the 
Zirl. 

Platten 

Ober-Miemingen 

Naisereit—lnn,  the  Post-house. 

Xermos— Inn,  le  Lion  d'or, 

Hetfo— Inn,  the  Post-house. 

Fue'ssen 

Rosshaupten 

Schongau 

Bohenwart 

Leekfeld 

Augsburg— Principal  Inns  are,  the 
Three  Moors,  and  the  White 
Lamb,  See,  under  **  Gbrmakt," 
the  Route  from  Frankfort  to 
Augsburg. 

Meittingen 

Donawert 

Nordlingen 

Dunkelspuhl 

Creilsheim 

Blaufelden 

Mergentheim 

Bischefsheim 

Wurtzburg  —  Principal  Inn,  la 
Cour  de  Baviire,  See,  under 
**  Geriiakt,*'  the  Route  from 
Vienna  to  Ostend. 


68  74  posts. 

The  road  through  the  Tyrol,  from 
Trent  to  Innspruck,  was  once  excellent; 
and  is  still  good,  though  it  has  been,  of 
late  years,  injured  by  heavy  cannon  and 
artillery-waggons  passing  over  it.  The 
views  in  this  country  are  picturesque, 
beautiful,  and  sublime :  and  where  the 
road  quits  the  plains  of  Italy  to  ascend 
the  RbflBlian  Alps,  are  two  gigantic  and 
extraordinary  rocks,  which  seem  to 
have  been  severed  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Adige ;  whose  graceful  sinu- 
osities embellish  every  scene  in  which 
they  present  themselves. 

ROUTE  FROH  VENICE  TO  TEBMT.* 

Mestre,  by  water. 
1  7.  Treviso 
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1 V4  Castelfraneo 

1  Va  Bassano 

2  Va  Primolano 

2  Borgo  di  Su^ana— Between  this 
Town  and  Primolano,  Travellers 
pass  the  little  river  Riga,  and 
enter  the  Tyrol,  beginning,  at 
Borgo  di  Sagana,  to  pay  one 
florin  per  horse. 

1  Va  Pergine  —  A  third  horse  from 
Trent  to  Pergine,  and  vice  versd. 

1      Trent 


^ 


11  V4  posts. 

ROUTE  EN  YOITUBIN,  DURING  SUMMER, 
FROM  ROME,  THROUGH  FLORENCE  AND 
MILAN,  BY  THE  SIMPLON  TO  GENE- 
VA; AND  OVER  THE  JURA  ALPS  TO 
POLIGNY,  DIJON,  MELUN,  PARIS,  AND 
BOULOGNE.  (0 

First  day,  Baccano  and  Ronciglione, 
Second  day,  Viterbo  and  Bolsena, 
Third  day,  Radicofani  and  San  Qui- 
rico. 

Atthe  €ustom-hottse  on  Radico- 
f  ani,  Travellers  usually  pay  from 
{  three  to  six  pauls,  according  to 

the  number  of  their  trunks,  for 
having  them  plumbed,-nand  thus 
secured  from  examination  in  the 
Tus6an  State. 
Fourth  day,  Montaroni  and  Siena, 
If  luggage  be  not  plumbed,  it  is 
examined  on  going  into  Siena,  by 
the  Roman  Gate. 
Fifth  day,  Barbarino  and  Florence, 
.       On  entering  the  latter  City,  Tra- 
*        vellers  usually  give  a  few  pauls  to 
the  Custom-house  Officers.    The 
Aquila  Nera  is  the  Inn  usually 
resorted  to  by  Yetturini 
Sixth  day,  Le  Maschere  and  Pietra- 

mala. 
Seventh  day,  Poggioli  and  Bologna. 
Eighth  day,  Modena  and  Marsaglia. 
Ninth  day,  Parma  and  San  Donnino\ 
Tenth  day,  Piacenza  and  Casal^Puster- 
lengo. 

Beyond  Piacenza,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Po,  is  a  Custom-house 
where  trunks,  and  even  the  inside 
of  carriages,  undergo  a  strict  ex- 

(*)  So  little  cafe  is  now  taken  of  ihe  Sim- 
plon  road,  that  Travellers  should  neither  at- 
tempt leaving  nor  entering  Italy  by  this 


amination  ;  but  where- nothing 
appears  to  be  considered  as  con- 
traband, except  silks,  and  other 
wearing-apparel  not  made  up.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  luggage 
plumbed  here. 
Eleventh  day,  Melegnano  and  Milan. 
Twelfth  day,  Cascina  and  Sesto  Ca- 

lende. 
Thirteenth  day,  Fariolo  and  Vogogna. 
Travellers  (if  the  weather  be  fa- 
vourable) usually  send  their  car- 
riages empty  from  Sesto  to  Fari- 
olo,   going  themselves  in   the 
Steam- packet ;  or  hiring,  at  Sesto, 
a  boat,  which  costs  a  Napoleon, 
^    buonamano  to  the  Boatmen  in- 
clusive ;    and  proceed  first   to 
Arena,  next  to   the  Borromean 
Islands,  and  then  to  Fariolo. 
Fourteenth  day,  Domo  d'Ossola  and 

Simplon. 
Fifteenth  day,  Brigg. 
Sixteenth  day,  Tourtemagne  and  Sion. 
Seventeenth  day,  Martigny  and  St. 

Maurice. 
Eighteenth  day,  St.  GingouphSiUd  Tho- 

non. 
Nineteenth  day,  Geneva. 
Twentieth  day,  GexAnd  More%. 

Travellers  are  obliged  to  have 
their  passports  signed  at  Gex ; 
and  at  the  French  Custom-house 
between  Gex  and  Morez,  trunks 
are  completely  unpacked,  and  ri- 
gorously examined;  as  likewise 
are  the  insides  of  carriages :  no- 
thing, however,  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  contraband,  by  the 
searchers  here,  except  wearing- 
apparel  not  made  up,  Roman 
pearls,  and  Geneva  watches  and 
trinkets  for  sale.  At  Morez, 
trunks,  etc.  are  again  examined. 
Twenty-first  day,  Champagnole  and 
Poligny. 

On  arriving  at  Poligny,  Travellers 
are  usually  obliged  to  deliver  up 
their  passports  at  the  Sous-Pre- 
fecture, whence  they  are  for- 
warded to  Paris:  new  passports 
(the  expense  of  which  is  fifty  sous 
each)  are  substituted  for  those 
left  at  the  Sous-Prefecture. 

route,  sooner  in  spring  than  June,  nor  later 
in  autumn  than  October. 
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Twenty-MCond-day,  Mont'totU'Vau- 
drey  and  Auxonne, 

Twenty-third  day,  Dijon  and  Pont-de- 
Pany, 

Twenty-fourth  day,  Vitteaux  and  JRou- 
vray. 

Twenty-finh  day,  Lttcy-le-Bois  and 
Auxerrg. 

Twenty-sixth  day,  Joigny  and  Sen$. 

Twenty-seventh  day,  Fossard  and  Jf»- 
lun. 

Twenty-eighth  day,  Charenton  and  Pa- 
rt*. 

The  road  from  Fossard,  through 
Melun,  to  Paris,  contains  less 
pavement  than  that  through  Fon- 
tainebleau;  but  is  more  hilly,  and 
not  so  pleasant.  The  mode  of 
proceeding,  with  respect  to  pass- 
ports at  Parts,  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

Twenty-nin  th  day,  Beautnontand  Beau^ 
vais. 

Thirtieth    day,   Granvilliers  and  At- 
raines. 

Thirty-first  day,   Nouvion  and  JHon- 
treuil. 

Thirty-second  day,  Boulogne. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  the  passage  from  Boulogne 
to  Dover  is,  generally  speaking. 


accomplished  in  less  time  than 
from  Calais  to  Dover;  but  the 
Boulogne  Steam-packets  neither 
go  so  often,  nor  so  regularly,  to 
London,  as  those  from  Calais. 
The  CommiisionnaiTes  at  the  Bou- 
logne Hotels,  undertake  to  em- 
bark carriages  and  luggage,  and 
pay  for  the  permit,  etc.,  which  al- 
together amounts  to  about  forty 
francs ;  beside  ten  francs  for  the 
Commissionnairew 
British    Travellers,    who    design 
landing  at  Dover,  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  bring  with  them  a  sin- 
gle article  which  pays  duty,  if 
they  would  wish  to  avoid  deten- 
tion, fatigue,  and  needless  ex- 
pense. 
The  Voiturin  was  Balzani,  Padrone 
di  Vetture  at  Rome;  who  charged,  for 
conveying  a  landaulet  drawn  by  three 
strong  horses,  and  two  meals  a-day, 
with  four  good  bed-rooms,  every  night, 
for  two  Masters  and  two  Servants,  a 
hundred  Louis-d*or,  buonamano  inclu- 
sive :  be  defraying  the  expenses  of  bar- 
riers and  toll-bridges ;  and  likewise  fur-^ 
nisbing  extra  horses  whenever  needful,^ 
and  paying  the  lax  levied  in  France  up- 
on foreign  Volturins.(>) 


^ 


ROUTB«  EN  TOITORIN,  FRUM  FLOBENCB  TO  T  Elf  ICE,  MILAN,  TURIN,  AND  OYER 
MONT-CENIS  TO  PONT-DE-BEAUTOISIN,  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1822,  WITH  AJf 
ENGLISH  LANDAULET,  DRAWN  BT  THREE  HORSES. 


Le  Masehere 
Pietramala 
POggioli    . 


Bologna    . 
II  Te     .    . 

Ferrara  •  • 
Bovigo  .  . 
Monselice . 
Dolo .  .  . 
Mestre  .  . 
Venice  .  . 
Padua  .  . 
Vicenxa  . 
Villa  Nuova 
Verona  .    . 


Hours. 

.  3'/. 

.  5% 


Days. 


Inns. 


.    .  3V.  .    , 

>    • 

.    .23/4.    . 

•    • 

.  2'A  .    . 

.  7      .    . 

.   3'/a  .      , 

.5     .    . 

.  47.  .    . 

.    .  27>  .    , 

.    .  67.  .    . 

.    .  47»  . 

.    .4      .    , 

.    .  37.  . 

1st   A  single  house. 

(Not  far  beyond  Pietramala  is  the  Bai> 
rier  where  luggage  may  be  plumbeA 
for  Venice.) 
2d    San  Marco. 

A  single  bouse. 
3d    ITreMori. 

La  Posta. 
4th    La  Posta. 

La  Campana. 
5  th  La  Campana. 
6th    II  Leone  Bianco. 

Stella  d*ora. 
7th    I  due  Rode. 

A  comfortless  si|igle  house. 
8th    I  due  Torri. 


(0  The  mast  profitable  money  Travellers 
can  take  from  Rome  to  defray  the  expense 
of  this  journey  it  Louis-d'ors  and  Napoleons ; 
there  being  in  general  no  agio  upon  gold  at 


Rome.  But  if  there  be  an  agio,  the  best  plan 
is  to  take  Spanish  dollars,  and  change  them 
into  Napoleons  at  Florence. 
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Peschiara .    .    . 
Ponte  San  Marco 
Brescia  .... 
Antignate .    .    . 
Gorgonzola  .    . 


Uoors. 
.  3 

.  37. 
.  2 

.  47. 
.4V4 


Days. 
9th 
10th 


Inns. 


Milan.    ......  S 

Magenta 37.  • 

Novara 37»  • 

Vercelli 37.  . 

Cigliano 5 

Chiva$90 27a  . 

Torino 37*  . 

S.  Ambrogio  ....  4     . 

Susai') 57.  • 

LanS'U'hourg    ...  8 

Modane 27.  • 

St.JeandeMaurienne  37.  • 

AiguebelU 0 

Chavanne  ^    ....  4     . 

Ghamb^ry 2     . 

JE^helles 4'/a  . 

Pont-de-Beauvoisin  .  27.  • 


11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 


Inn  bad. 
La  Posta. 

I  due  Torri« 

II  Pozzo. 

Albergo  Grande  al  Ponte :  extraragant- 

ly  dear,  and  comfortless. 
Gorgonzola  is  famous  for  Us  excellent 

cheese,  called  Stracchini. 
Gran  firetagna. 
Albergo  Grande. 
I  tre  Re. 
I  tre  Re. 

La  Corona  grossa. 
I  due  Buovi  Rossi. 


A  comfortless  single  house. 

La  Poste. 
La  Poste. 


BOUTE,  Elf  TOITVRIN,  FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  SIENA,  FLORENCE,  LUCCA,  GENOA, 
TURIN,  AND  BY  THE  MONT-CENIS  TO  PONT-DE-BEAUVOISIN,  PARIS,  AND  CALAIS, 
DURING  THE  SPRING  OF  1827,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  LANDAULET,  DRAWN  BT  FOUR 
HORSES. 


If  Travellers,  instead  of  going  by  way 
of  Florence,  turn  off  at  Poggibon«i, 
passing  through  Gammiano,  La  Scala, 
and  Pisa,  to  Lucca,  they  save  about 


twenty  miles ;  and  make  this  by  far  the 
shortest  road  from  Naples  to  Calais— 
that  by  the  Simplon  excepted. 


Days.  Roman  Miles. 

1st.  Capua 16 

S  Agata    ....  16 

2d.  Mola 17 

-*         Terracina  ....  24 

3d.  Pontine  Marshes    .  26 


VelletH . 


14 


Road  rough.   Inn,  the  Post-house. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Post-house. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Villa  di  Caposele. 

Road  excellent.    Inn  good. 

Road  excellent.    Inn  at  Torre  de'  tre  Ponti,  or 

opposite  to  the  BraschI  Villa:  former  best. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  Albergo  iVtiovo,  Piazza 

del  Doomo. 
Road  good.    Inn,  I'Europa, 
Road  excellent. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  Fa  Fontana, 
Road  excellent.    Inns,  the  Aquila  Nera,  and 

Leone  d'oro. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  outside  of  the  town. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  not 

good. 
Road  excellent,  the  bed  of  the  torrent  excepted. 

Inn,  a  single  house. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Cheval  Anglais, 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Aigle  Noir. 


4th.  Albano 11 

Rome 16 

5th.  Monterosi,    ...  24 

Ronciglione   ...  10 

6th.  Montefiascone    .    .  27 
Aequapendente  .    .  21 

7th.  LaSeala     .    .    .    .12 

Bftoneonvento    .    .16 
8th.  Siena 16 

{^)  Balzani's  drivers  take  post-horses  from  Susa  to  the  Italian  Barrier. 
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Poggibonsi 


Roman  Miles 
...  16 


[Ch.VI. 


Co- 


9th.  Florence 

±Oih.Pistoja  .    . 

Lucca     .    . 

11th.  Massa.    .^   . 

12th.  Sarzana  .    . 


24 
20 
25 
25 
14 


LaSpesiia  . 


13th.  Borghetto  . 


14 


14th.  Sestri 20 


15tb.  Ruta 15 


Genoa 15 


16lh.  Ronco 18 


(i)  The  passage-boat  is  a  tolerably  good 
one:  and,  according  to  the  tariff,  every 


Road  excellent.   Inn,  the  Albergo  della 
rona. 

Head  excellent. 

Road  good.    Inn,  La  Locanda  di  Londra. 
Road  good.    Inn,  la  Croce  di  Malta. 

Road  good.    Inn,  Hotel  des  Quatre  Nations. 

First  seven  miles  a  narrow,  rough,  and,  in  wet 
weather,  a  ^swampy  road;  which  may  be 
avoided  by  going  through  Carrara.  Inn,  H6- 
tel  de  Londres. 
137*  At  a  short  distance  beyond  Sarzana,  Travellers 
cross  theMagra.(')  Road  good,  but  it  crosses 
the  beds  of  two  small  torrents.  Inn  at  La 
Spezia,  the  Hdtel  de  VUnivers. 

A  high  hill  beyond  La  Spezia;  after  passing 
which  the  road  descends  to  the  side  of  the 
Magra.  Inn  at  Borghetto,  I'Europa,  The 
Passage  of  a  part  of  the  Apennine,  called  the 
Bracco,  commences  at  Borghetto,  and  ter- 
minates at  Sestri. 

Inn,  Hdtel  de  la  helle  Europe,  From  Bor- 
ghetto to  Mattarana  is  an  ascent  of  eight 
miles ;  the  ioclination  of  the  road  being  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Simplon;  but  the 
width  is  not  so  great.  Mattarana  contains  a 
small  Inn,  where  Travellers,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, might  sleep.  Hence  the  ascent  con- 
tinues for  four  miles;  the  road  being  cut 
through  rocks  of  marble,  on  the  side  of  a 
lofty  mountain;  and  as  this  partt)f  the  pas- 
sage is  unsheltered,  it  would, in  stormy  wea. 
ther,  be  dangerous.  The  descent  to  Sestri 
is,  in  length,  about  eight  miles;  and,  with 
regard  to  smoothness  and  hardness,  the 
whole  road  from  Borghetto  to  Sestri  is  per- 
fiection. 

Inn,  the  Gran  Bretagna;  a  small  breakfasting- 
place.  From  Sestri  the  road  lies  on  the  sea- 
shore as  far  as  Ghiavari,  where  it  begins  to 
ascend  another  branch  of  the  Apennine,  and 
is  again  cut  through  marble  rocks  at  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  overhangs  the 
sea.  About  midway  between  Sestri  and  Ruta, 
it  passes  through  two  Grottos,  delved  in  a 
rock  of  hard  yellow  marble.  Near  these 
Grottos  there  is  a  sad  want  of  parapet-walls* 
On  coming  to  Ruta,  the  road  passes  through 
another  Grotto,  the  length  of  which  is  very 
considerable. 

The  goodness  of  the  road  between  Sestri  and 
Ghiavari,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded even  in  Italy;  where  fine  roads  are 
now  almost  universal. 

Inn,  La  Croce  di  Malta,  and  very  comfortable. 


four-wheeled    carriage,    drawn    by  fimr 
horses,  pays  three  francs  for  the  passage. 
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Road  excellent;  it  passes,  for  fi?e  miles, 
through  a  flat  country,  and  then  ascends  a 
lofty  mountain  of  the  Apennine,  not  exposed 
to  every  blast  of  wind,  like  the  old  road 
over  the  Bocchetta ;  but  securely  sheltered 
throughout  the  whole  passage,  which  termi- 
nates at  Ronca. 

^ovt 20     Inn,  Hdtel  de  V Europe.    The  road,  which  is 

flat  and  good,  passes  through  a  lovely  little 
valley,  almost  circular,  and  embellished  with 
a  water-fall. 

17lh.  Alessandria.    .    .    .  12     Inuy  Grande  Albergo  d^ Italia.    Road  good. 
Asti 18     Inn, /I  Zeone  d'oro.    Road  good. 

18th.  Poerii^o 15     Inn,  V Angela.    From  Asti  hither   there  is  a 

gentle  descent  almost  the  whole  way.    Road 
good. 
Turin 12     Road  excellent. 

19th.  S.  Amhrogio  .    .    .  12'A  Inn,  la  Vigna.    Road  excellent. 
Susa 10     Inn,  la  Posta.    Road  good. 

20th.  Lant'le-bourg.    .    .  20     Inn,  the  Hotel  Royal.    Road  excellent  to  the 

first  Post-house.  Hours,  in  ascending,  two 
and  a  half.  Near  the  Valley,  embellished 
with  a  pretty  miniature  Lake,  an  Avalanche 
seems  to  have  fallen  lately;  the  trees  and 
fences  being  broken  by  immense  masses  of 
snow;  but  the  road  remains  uninjured. 
Hours,  in  ascending  from  the  first  Post-house 
to  La  Grande  Croix,  about  two  and  a  half. 
Road  excellent,  and,  thus  far,  free  from  snow. 
From  La  Grande  Croix  to  Lans-le-bourg,  some 
^  snow  in  the  road,  and  an  immense  quantity 

on  each  side.  Time  employed  in  going,  two 
hours  and  fifty  minutes.  Beyond  the  Post- 
house,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  road, 
on  the  16th  May  1827,  was  a  sheet  of  ice» 
bordered  with  walls  of  snow  twenty-feet  high ; 
and  the  Lake  of  Mont-Cenis  was  completely 
frozen. 
Modane .    .    .    .    .  14     Inn,  the  Lion  d'or.    The'road  from  Lans-Ie- 

bourg  to  Modane  suffered  by  the  inclement 
winter  of  1827:— one  of  the  Galleries  gave 
way ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  earth 
fell  from  the  heights  above  it.  These  mis- 
chiefs, however,  are  now  repaired. 

21st.  St.  Jean- de- Mail- 

rienne     .    .    .    .20  Inn,  the  Hdtel  de  I'Europe.    Road  excellent. 

Aiguehelle  .    .    .    .  16  Inn,  the  Hotel  de  ronton.    Road  excellent. 

226,  Montmelliant    .    .14  Inn,  the  Post-house.    Road  excellent. 

Chamb^ry  .    .    .    .10  Inn,  Hotel  du  petit  Paris.    Road  excellent. 

23d.  Pont'de-Beauvoisin  24  Inn,  la  Posta.   Road  excellent. 

La  Tour-du-Pin.    .16  Inn.  Hdtel  Chdlat.    Road  requires  some  tri- 
fling repairs. 

2Mi,  LaYerpilliere    .    .18  Inn,  the  C/iapeati  JRott^e.   Road  tolerable. 

Lyon 18  Inn,  Hotel  du  Pare.    Road  tolerable. 

25th.  St.  Georges     ...  24  Inn,  Hdtel  du  Chene  vert.    Road  tolerable. 

JUacon 20  Inn,  Hotel  de  I'Europe.    Road  in  bad  condi- 
tion. 
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S6th.  Toumui     .    .    .    .18 
Chdloni-iur-Sadne .  16 

27th.  La  Roehepot   ...  18 


Amay 20 

28tli.  Saulieu 18 

Rouvray  ....  14 
29lh.  Vermanton     ...  27 

Auxerre 16 

30tb.  Joigny 19 

Sens 18 

31  St.  Fo$sard 23 

Melun 23 

32d.  Montgeron,   ...  18 

Paris 15 

33d.   Beaumont  ....  20 

Noailles 16 

34th.  MareeilU'tur'VOUe  24 

Poix 16 

35tb.  Abbeville    ....  26 

Bernay  .  .  .  .  «  13 
3dth.  Samer 27 

Boulogne  .  .  .  .11 
37th.  Calais 22 
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Inn,  le  Sauvage,   Road  bad . 

Inn,  les  Trots  Faisans.  Road  better  than  near 
Macon. 

Inn,  le  Chevreuil.  Road  badly  paved  for  two 
miles  beyond  Chalons,  and  afterwards  tole- 
rable. 

Inn,  la  Croix  Blanche. 

Inn,  the  Post-house. 

Inn,  VHdtel  de  I'ancienne  Poste. 

Inn  comfortless.   Road  bad. 

Inn,  Hdtel  de  Beaune.   Road  tolerable. 

Inn,  H6tel  des  Cinq  Mineurs,  Road  tolera- 
ble ;  some  part  of  it  paved. 

Inn,  VEcu,  Road  heavy,  and  ill  kept. 

Inn,  la  Poste.  Some  part  of  the  road  is  paved, 
the  rest  heavy  and  ill  kept. 

Inn,  the  H6tel  de  France.  Near  Melon  the 
road  is  paved,  and  in  bad  condition. 

Inn,  the  Ville  de  Lyoti.   Road  indifferent. 

Road  tolerably  good. 

Inn,  le  P(Mn.    Road  paved,  and  well  kept. 

Inn,  Hotel  de  Calais.   ROad  tolerably  good. 

Inn,  the  EpSe  Royale.    Road  tolerably  good. 

Inn,  the  Berceau  d'or.   Road  good. 

Inn,  the  Tete  de  BiBuf.    Road  good. 

Inn,  the  Post-house.    Road  good. 

Inn,  the  Tite  de  Bctuf.  Road  good,  except 
the  pavement  and  hill  in  the  Town  of  Mon- 
treuil. 

Inn,  Hotel  du  Nord.   Road  good. 

Inn,  Roberts's  Hotel.    Road  good. 


Number  of  Roman  miles  1236 
Number  of  English  miles 
from  Calais  to  London 
by  the  Steam-packet  .    126 


It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  the  distance  from 
Naples  to  Calais;  because  French  posts 
are  not  all  of  the  same  length ;  and  the 
length  of  Italian  posts  varies  mate- 
rially ;  added  to  which,  there  are  no 
mile-stones  placed  regularly  in  any  part 
of  the  Route ;  and  consequently  the 
foregoing  calculations  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  Roman  miles  flrom  one 
stage  to  another  may  sometimes  be 
erroneous :— but  the  state  of  the  roads 
in  May,  1827,  (after  a  long  series  of 
heavy  rain)  is  given  with  accuracy ;  and 

BOCTB,  EN  YOITURIIf,  FROM  ROME,  THROUGH  TOLTERRA,  PISA,  LUCCA,  GENOA, 
AND  TURIN,  BT  MONT-CENIS  AND  CHAHB^RT,  TO  PARIS  AND  CALAIS,  WITH  AN 
ENGLISH  POST-CHAISE  AND  FOUR  HORSES. 

Diiys. 

1st.  Boccana Dining-place.'  Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  much 

improved. 


the  best  Inns  are  recapitulated,  for  the 
convenience  of  Persons  who  travel  en 
voiturin. 

The  following  Route,  nearly  similar 
to  that  which  precedes  it,  is  given  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  who  travel  en 
voiturin,  and  who  may  wish  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
roads,  during  the  height  of  summer,  in 
Italy  and  France,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, 1835;  and  who  may  likewise 
wish  to  know  what  Inns  are  at  present 
the  most  comfortable. 
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Ronciglione  .   ,    •   .    .    Sleepiog-place.  Inn,  II  Leone  d*oro,  and  tole- 
rably good. 

2d.     Viterho Dining-place.  Inn,  the  ii^utla  iVera,  and  very 

comrortable. 

BoUena Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Aigle  d'or,  and  good. 

View  of  the  Lake  from  the  Inn  very  beautiful. 

8d,    La  Novella Dining-place.   Inn,  a  single  house ;  small,  but 

clean  and  comfortable^  The  person  who  built 
this  Inn  likewise  built  at  Ponte  Gentino  an- 
other, which,  though  small,  is  clean. 

LaSeala Sleeping-place.  Inn,  a  single  house,  containing 

clean  beds,  but  not  a  good  larder. 
4th.  Buonconvento  ....    Dining-place.    Inn,  the  ChevQl  Anglais,  and 

tolerably  good. 
Siena.    .......    Sleeping- place.     Inn,  the  Aquila  Neva,  and 

very  comfortable. 
5th.  Yolterra Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Croce  di  Malta.   Dis- 
tance from  Siena  about  thirty  miles. 

PoggibonH Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Alhergo  della  Corona, 

and  very  comfortable.   Distance  from  Yol- 
terra to  Poggibonsl  about  twenty  miles.(') 
6tb.  La  Scala  di  Pisa  .    .    .    Dining-place.   Inn,  the  Postr-house ;  and  better 

to  dine  than  to  sleep  at. 

Ponte  d' Era Sleeping-place.    lnn,ihe  Alhergo  Grande,  tjid 

very  comfortable. 

7th.  Pisa f    Dining-place.   Inn,  the  Albergo  dell  Vssero, 

remarkably  well  regulated,  and  comfortable. 
Lucca    .......    Sleeping-place.     Inn,  I'Europa;  clean,  well 

furnished,  and  provided  with  a  good  cook. 
8th.  Ptetra  Santa     ,    .    .    .    Dining-place.   Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  good. 
Sarzana    ......    Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Hdtel  de  Londres,  and 

good.  As  the  boat  which  conveys  carriages 
over  the  Magra  is  safe.  Travellers  should,  at 
all  seasons,  prefer  going  in  this  boat,  to  ford- 
ing the  river. 

9th.LaSpezia Dining-place.    Ixxn,  Bdtel  de  VVnivers,  eiVkd 

very  comfortable. 

Borghetto Sleeping  place.   Inn,  Hdtel  de  I'Europe,  and 

tolerably  comfortable. 

10th.  Sestri Dining  and  sleeping-place;  as  ttie  passage  of 

the  Bracco,  between  Borghetto  and  Sestri, 
occupies  nearly  a  whole  day.  Inn,  Hdtel  de 
la  belle  Europe. 

11th.  Ruta Dining-place.      Inn,  the  Grande  Bretagne, 

small. 

Genoa Sleeping-place.   Inn,  the  Croce  di  Malta,  and 

excellent. 

t2ih.  Ronco Dining  place.    Inn,  the  Croce  di  Malta,  trnd 

very  comfortable. 

Novi Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Hdtel  de  VEurope,  and 

good. 


(«)  The  most  direct  way  of  going  from 
Siena  to  Yolterra  and  Pisa  is  by  the  new 
Road,  lately  constructed,  between  the  last- 
named  City  and  Yolterra ;  as,  by  taking  that 


Road,  Travellers  avoid  going  round  through 
Poggibonsi.  The  distance  from  Yolterra  to 
Pisa  is  thirty-eight  miles  of  I'uscany,  as  al- 
ready mentioned. 
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VJilb.  AUaandria  .    .    .    *    .    Dinkig-place.     Inn  good,  the  ^{&erao  Clfrancfe 

aitalia, 

Asti Sleeping-place.    Idd,  II  Leone  d'oro. 

14tb.  Potrtno Dining-place.    Inn,  I'^n^eio  ;  small,  but  yery 

clean  and  comfortable. 

Turin Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Pention  Suisse,  and 

very  comfortable 

15tb.  S.  Ambrogio Sleeping-place.    Inn,  la  Vigna,  and  better  to 

dine  than  to  sleep  at. 

16lh.  SiMo Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  good. 

LanS'le-bourg    ....    Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Hdfelltoyal. 

17th.  St,  Michel Dining-place.  inn,  the  Hdtel  de  Londres,  and 

very  comfortable. 
Grande  Maison .    .    .    •    Sleeping-place.    This  is  a  single  house;  and, 

though  very  small,  clean  and  comfortable. 
Being  the  Post-house,it  is  provided  with  good 
coach-houses. 

18th.  Maltavema Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  very 

comfortable. 

Chamb^ry •  .    Sleeping-place.    lnn,ihe  Hdtel  du petit  Paris, 

and  good. 
19th.  Pont'de-Beauvoisin  .    .    Dining-place.   Inn,  the  Post-bouse,  and  a  good 

place  to  dine  at;  but   the  bed-rooms  are 
damp.(0 
La  Tour-dthPin    .    .    .    Sleeping-place.     Inn,  Hdtel  du  Cholat,  and 

tolerably  good. 
20th.  St,  Laurent-des-JUures  .    Dining-place.     Inn,  Hdtel  des  Quatre]  Fon- 
taines ;  very  clean,  but  the  larder  is  not  well 
supplied. 

Lyon Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Hdtel  du  Pare,  and  very 

comfortable. 

21st.  Villefranche Dining-place.  Inn,  Hotel  (2uFaucon,  and  good. 

Maison  Blanclie     ,    .    .    Sleeping-place.  Inn,  Hdtel  da  J^our^jro^ne,  and 

remarkably  clean  and  comfortable. 

22d.  St,  Alhin Dining-place.     Inn,  the  Hdtel  de  I'aneienne 

Poste  ;  small,  but  clean. 

Tonmus Sleeping-place.  Inn,  le  Sauvage,  and  tolerably 

good. 
23d.  Chdlons  sur-Sadne .    ,    .    Dining-place.     Inn,  the  Trots  Fatsans,  and 

very  comfortable. 

La  RfMhepot Sleeping-place.     Inn,  the  Post-house ;  small, 

but  comfortable. 

24th.  Arnay* Dining-place.    Inn,  th^  Post-house,  and  good. 

Saulieu Sleeping-place.  Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  good. 

25th.  Rouvray Dining-place.     Inn,  the  Hdtel  de  Vancienne 

Poste,  and  very  comfortable;  it  is  kept  by 
the  children  of  the  late  Postmaster. 

Vermanton Sleeping-place.  Inn,  la  Madeleine,  and  so  bad, 

that  it  ought  to  be  avoided. 

26th.  Auierre Dining-place.    Inn,  Hdtel  de  Beaune,  and  re- 

V  markably  comfortable. 

Joigny Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Cinq  Mineurs,  and 

very  comfortable. 

27th.  Sens Dining-place.  Inn,  Tiscu,  and  very  comfortable. 

Fossard Sleeping-place.    Inn,  IHdtel  de  la  Poste,  and 

very  comfortable. 

(<)  There  is  now  a  new  landlord,  who  is  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  dampness  in  th^ 
bed- rooms. 
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^tb.  Meliin Diiiing-place.    Inn,  the  Hdtel  de  France,  and 

remarkably  comfortable. 

Montgeran Sleep! og^place.    likn,  Hdtel  de  la  Chcuse,  SiUd 

good. 

29th.  Paris. Dining-place.  Inn, Hotel  de Hungerford,  Rue 

Gaumartin,  No.  31.  Clean,  quiet,  and  cookery 
good. 

30th.  Beaumont Dining-place.     Inn,  le  Paon,  and    tolerably 

good. 

Noaiiles Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Hotel  de  Calais;  small, 

but  clean. 
3isi,  Maneille-sur'l'Oise.  .    •    Dining-place.  Inn,  tbe£'peecleFra7u;e;  small, 

but  clean, 

Poix Sleeping-place.  Inn* Hdtel  du Berceau  d'or; 

clean  and  comfortable,  but  no  lock-up  coach- 
house. 
32d.  Abbeville Dining-place.     Inn,  the  Bull's  Head,  and  re- 
markably comfortable. 
Bernay  .......    Sleeping-place.     Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  re- 
markably comfortable. 

33d.  Montreuil, Dining-place.  Inn,  Hdte2  (2d  2a  Cour (fa France, 

and  good. 

Samer Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Tete  de  BoBuf,  and 

very  comfortable. 

34th.  Boulogne Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  and 

remarkably  comfortable. 

Calais Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Hotel  Royal,  kept  hy 

Roberts,  and  remarkably  comfortable. 


During  the  summer  of  1831,  the  road 
from  Rome  to  Ronciglione  was  in  excel- 
lent condition ;  thence  to  Viterbo  per- 
fectly good ;  and  between  Viterbo  and 
Radicofani  good,  except  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  which  is  always  rough.    From 
Radicofani  to  Genoa  the  whole  of  the 
road  was  excellent ;  and  from  Genoa  to 
Turin  equally  so.    At  Genoa  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  1831,  for  Travellers  going  to 
Turin  and  Paris,  to  have  their  passports 
examined  and  signed  at  the  Police- 
office;  for  which  the  fees  demanded 
were  about  five  francs.    It  was  likewise 
necessary  to  have  the  signature  of  the 
French  Consul  at  Turin,  which  costs 
nothing.    From  Turin  to  Lans-le-bourg 
the  road  was  excellent;  and  equally  so 
to  Pont-de-Beauvoisin :  from  that  town 
to  La  Tour-du-Pin  the  road  was  good, 
though  billy :  and  thence  to  Lyon  ex- 
cellent; from  Lyon  to  Villefranche  the 
ascent  is  somewhat  rapid ;  but  the  road 
was  good  ail  the  way  to  Cfa[alons,  a  piece 
of  Toagb  pave  ovapproacbiiig  that  town 
excepted.    From  Chalons  toGfaissey  the 
road  was   good:  and  thence,  by  La 
Rocfaepot  and  Arnay  to  Sanlien,  very 


»  good,  it  being  now  a  post-road,  which 
was  not  the  case  formerly.  From  Sau- 
lieu  to  Avallon,  and  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  latter  town,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  road ; 
but  near  Lucy-le-Bois  improvements  are 
still  needful.  From  Lucy-le-Bois  to 
Melun  the  road  was  good  (a  few  pieces 
of  rough  pave  excepted) ;  this  would 
not,  however,  have  been  the  ca^se  in 
winter;  and  from  Melun  to  the  pretty 
village  of  Montgeron,  the  road  was 
rough  even  during  summer.  Mont<- 
geron  is  only  five  leagues  distant  from 
Paris,  to  which  Metropolis  a  new  ap- 
proach has  been  lately  made,  by  means 
of  a  handsome  iron  Bridge,  called  the 
Pont  d'lvry ;  and  Travellers  who  cross 
this  Bridge,  and  go  through  Ivry  to 
Paris,  save  a  full  hour. 

From  Rome  to  Calais,  including  the 
passage  of  Mont-Cenis,  a  drag-chain  is 
unnecessary  for  any  carriage  not  im- 
moderately loaded :  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  most  profitable  money  for 
a  Traveller  going  en  voiturin,  to  take 
from  Rome,  IS  Spanish  dollars;  which 
persons  passing  through  Genoa  to  Paris 

do 
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should  convert  into  French  five-franc 
pieces  at  Genoa.  (') 

As  Travellers  may  derive  benefit  from 
knowing  what  was  the  state  of  the  roads 
in  France  and  Italy  durins  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1833,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Author's  journey  from 
Calais  to  Naples  at  that  period,  by  the 
last-mentioned  Rpute,  is  subjoined : 
and  it  may  likewise  be  useful  to  inform 
Travellers  that  the  Inns  specified  in  the 
last-mentioned  Route  were  those  she 
stopped  at  in  1835,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Albergo  del  Moro,  now  the  Post- 
house  at  Gastel-Fiorentino,  where  she 
dined,  on  her  way  from  Ponte  d*Era  to 
Siena.  II  Moro,  at  Gastel-Fiorentino, 
is  a  new  Inn,  which  contains  several 
good  bed-rooms  furnished  with  clean 
beds.  The  larder  also  is  usually  well 
furnished ;  and  here  may  be  had  an  ex- 
cellent white  wine,  served  in  peculiarly- 
shaped  flasks,  with  necks  of  an  extra- 
ordinary length.  This  wine  is  supposed 
to  be  so  salutary  that  medicines  through- 
out Tuscany  are  commonly  administer- 
ed in  it. 

The  Author  set  out  from  London  for 
Calais  on  the  29th  of  January  1833,  and 
learnt,  from  dear-bought  experience, 
that  Travellers  should  not  trust  a  Com- 
missionnaire  to  pass  their  luggage 
through  the  Calais  Custom-house,  but 
attend  to  the  business  themselves;  as 
the  Custom-house  officers  in  that  Port 
were,  during  the  year  1833,  unjustifi- 
ably rigorous,  seizing  Ladies'  dresses, 
although  cut  out  and  made  up,  the  im- 
mense sleeves  then  worn  excepted. 

The  whole  Road  from  Calais  through 
Beauvais  to  Paris  was, during  the  winter 
and  early  part  of  spring,  1833,  in  very 
bad  condition ;  and  between  Paris  and 
Mongeron,  almost  impassable;  owing 
to  deep  ruts  and  overpowering  quanti- 
ties of  mud.    Through  Melun  to  Lyon 

(0  Spanish  dollars  are  usually  current  for 
nearly  their  full  value  between  Rome  and 
Genoa :  where  they  pass  for  Ove  lire  and  six 
soldi  of  that  Town,  bat  not  of  the  Sardiniaa 
kingdom  in  general.  Twenty  soldi  of  Genoa 
make  one  lira  of  Genoa.  Twcnf  y-four  soldi 
are  required  to  make  a  Sardinian  lira^ 
Spanish  dollars  may  usually  be  exchanged 
for  nearly  their  full  value  at  Paris,  but  Hot 
upon  the  road  between  that  dty  and  Genoa. 

(«)  While  the  Author  of  this  Work,  in 
Alarcb,  1833,  was  directing  her  Servants 


the  road  was  execrable  as  far  as  Arnay ; 
but  good,  comparatively  speaking,  from 
Saulieu  to  Lyon ;  bad  from  Lyon  to  Pont- 
de-Beauvoisin  ;  but  good  thence  to 
Chamb^ry:  through  the  rest  of  Savoy 
much  less  good  than  usual;  through  the 
Maurienne,  from  St.  Jean  onward,  thick- 
ly sprinkled  with  snow ;— and  from  Mo- 
dane  to  Lans-le-bourg,  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  almost  impassable,  owing  to  a 
great  fall  of  snow,  and  a  tempestuous 
wind,  justly  denominated;  by  the  Natives 
of  the  Alps,  a  Tourmente  ;  as  it  lifts  the 
fine  particles  of  frozen  snow  into  the  air, 
and  then  drives  them,  with  terrific  vio- 
lence, into  the  eyes  of  Travellers,  often 
producing  blindness,  and  sometimes 
occasioning  death.  On  the  eightli  and 
ninth  of  March  Cents  was  impassable ; 
the  track  from  Lans-le-bourg  on- 
ward being  completely  lost  in  snow; 
but,  on  the  tenth,  the  Courier  passed ; 
and  consequently  the  Author  of  this 
Work  ventured  to  put  herself  and  her 
carriage  into  one  traineau,  her  Female 
Servants  into  another,  and  her  luggage, 
pole,  and  wheels,  into  a  third;  andtheq, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  mule  to 
each  traineau,  eight  Cantonniers  to 
support  and  clear  the  way  for  the  carri- 
age, and  others  to  take  care  of  the  ser- 
vants, wheels,  etc.,  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  pass  the  Mountain  in  safety ; 
the  only  inconvenience  she  sustained 
being  that  of  having  her  carriage  filled 
by  small  particles  of  fVozen  snow ;  as 
she  was  fearful  of  drawing  upthe  glasses, 
lest  an  overturn  should  occur ; — for  the 
descent  into  the  Valley  of  San  Niccolo, 
and  that  part  of  the  Gallery  beyond  it 
where  an  avalanche  fell,  some  time 
since,  and  did  serious  mischief,  were 
extremely  dangerous,  notwithstanding 
that  every  possible  care  was  taken  by 
the  Cantonniers.  (*)  The  trainea'aai 
were  dismissed  at  a  Refuge  near  Mota- 

witb  respect  to  the  manner  of  placing  her 
carriage  (one  of  Elliot's  construction)  in  a 
traineau  at  Lans-le-bourg,  the  Landlord  of 
the  Hotel  there  introduced  fo  her  notice  a 
Female  Pea^ot,  born  and  bred  at  Lans-lc. 
boarg,  and  (according  to  the  certificates  she 
produced)  in  her  hundred  and  nineteenth 
year.  .  Her  oounteuanoe  was  pleasing,  and 
exempt  from  those  deep  furrowa  ^whieb 
usually  mark  extreme  eld  age;  her  eyes 
were  expressive,  although  they  had  a  srey- 
ish  hue ;  her  voice  was  clear  and  strong ;  her 
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retto,  instead  of  being  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Post-house  there ;  a  wrong 
measure ;  because  the  Refuge  furnishes 
no  sort  of  lever  for  mounting  carriages. 
The  road  from  the  above-named  Refuge 
to  Susa  was  good ;  and  thePassage  of  the 
Uountain,  from  Lans-le-bourg  to  Susa, 
reckoning  a  stop  to  purchase  bread  and 
wine  at  La  Grande  Croix,  and  another 
stop  at  the  Refuge,  to  remount  the  car- 
riage, occupied  nearly  twelve  hours. 

The  Road  from  Susa  to  Turin,  and 
from  Turin  to  Genoa, was  good;  though 
not  so  superb  as  usual :  but  from  Genoa 
to  Sestri,  and  by  the  Bracco  to  Spezia, 
Sarzana,  Carrara,  and  Pisa,  it  was  excel- 
lent,  and  thence  to  Rome  very  good. 
From  Rome  to  Naples,  likewise,  it  was 
good ;  except  that  part  which  lies  be** 
twe^n  Capua  and  Naples,  and  to  avoid 
which.  Travellers  have  been  already  ad- 
vised to  go  by  Caserta. 

The  time  employed  by  the  Author  in 
paasing  the  Bracco,  with  a  light  English 
post-chaise  and  four  horses,  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Mounting  to  the  first  Post-house  be- 
yond Sestri,  aided  by  extra  horses, 
about  two  hours.  Descending  to  Bor- 
ghetto,  about  three  hours. 

Six  miles  may  be  saved  by  going 
straight  from  Pietra  Santa  to  Pisa,  in* 
stead  of  passing  through  Lucca,  and  the 
straight  road  is  perfectly  good. 

With  respect  to  the  roads  of  France, 
they  have  lately  been  so  much  neglected 
as  to  make  it  advisable  for  persons  tra- 
velling from  Calais  to  Paris,  during  win- 
ter, to  go  by  way  of  Amiens;  and  like- 
wise for  persons  travelling  at  the  same 
season,  from  Paris  to  Lyon,  to  go  by  way 

person  slim,  but  rather  short ;  and  her  man- 
ner of  walking  announced  strength  and  ac- 
Uvity.  Uer  beariog  was  perfect,  and  her 
eye-sight  good;  but  she  complaiued  very 
much  of  not  being  able  to  see  quite  so  well 
with  one  eye  as  with  the  other.    She  said 


of  Fontainebleau:  the  road  which  passes 
through  Amiens  being  less  affected  by 
winter  rains  than  that  which  passes 
throbgh  Beauvais  ;  and  the  Road  which 
passes  through  Fontainebleau  being, 
at  every  season,  better  than  that 
which  passes  through  Melun. 

it  has  already  been  noticed,  under 
the  article  "Passports,"  that  Travel- 
lers going  from  Paris  into  Tuscany 
must  now  have  their  passports  signed 
by  the  Tuscan  as  well  as  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Paris;  a  new  regulation. 

BOUTK,  RW  VOITDRIN,  FROM  ROME, 
THROUGH  NICE  AND  MARSEILLE,  TO 
LtON  AND  PARIS. 

See  the  preceding  Rotktc  so  far  as 
Genoa. 

Days. 

2d.  Sleeping. place 

3d.  Sleeping-place 

4th.  Sleeping-place 

5th.  Sleeping-place 
.  6th.  Sleeping-place 

7tb.  Sleeping-place 

8th.  Sleeping-place 

9th.  Sleeping-place 
10th.  Sleeping- place 
11th.  Sleeping-place 
12th.  Sleeping-place 
13  th.  Sleeping-place 
14th.  Sleepiog-place 

From  Lyon  to  Paris,  see  the  preceding 
Route. 

A  drag-chain  is  necessary,  between 
Genoa  and  Nice,  for  every  description 
of  carriage. 

she  had  been  married  four  times  without 
having  any  children ;  and  added  that 
throughout  her  long  life  Providence  had 
blessed  her  with  uninterrupted  health.  She 
was  living,  and  well,  in  1^. 


Oneglia, 

Vintimiglia, 

Nice. 

Cannes. 

Flassans. 

Pin. 

Marseille. 

Saint  Canal. 

Avignon. 

Montelimart 

Valence. 

Vienne. 

Lyon. 
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AUSTRIAN  DOMINIONS. 

Pa««por!*.— Money  of  the  Imperial  Territories.-Bankers' Accounts.— Vienna  Bank-bills.-^ 
Price  of  Post-horses,  etc.  in  the  Austrian-'German  Dominions.— Most  profitable  Money  Tra- 
Tellerscan  take  from  Tuscany  to  Germany.— Persons  g^oingfrom  Tu«caoy  to  Venice  should 
have  their  Baggafe  plumbed  at  Florence.  -Fees  to  Custom-house  Officers  at  Bologna  and 
Venice.— Price  or  Apartments  at  Hotels  in  Venice— of  Dionei^-of  a  Gondola.— Wages  of  a 
Valet-de-nlace.— Articles  best  worth  purchasing.— Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Cou- 
riers.—Milan.— Lodging-houses.-UoleU— Job-carriages.— Hackney-coaches. -Valet  s-de- 
place.  -Boxes  at  La  Scala.  -Arrival  and  departure  of  Letler-Coariprs.— Vienna. -Pound- 
weight.— Braocio.  -Charges  at  Hotels.— Price  of  Dinner  at  a  Table  d'H6te-of  Dinner  at  a 
Restaaratear's.— Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place.— Price  per  night  of  one  Bed-room  at  an  Inn. 
—Hackney-coaches.— Sedan-chairs. -Medical  Men.— Shops.— Articles  best  worth  purchas- 
ing, and  their  Prices.— Expense  of  going  into  the  Parterre  at  the  Opera  House.— Usual 
Price  of  a  Box.— Travellers  advised  to  go  Post  from  Vienna  to  Dresden.— Arrival  and  De- 
parture of  Letter-Couriers.— Diligence.— Prague.— Arliclcs best  worth  purchasing.— Wages 
of  a  Valet-de-place.— Price  of  a  Job-carriage.- Hackney-coaches. 


No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
without  exhibiting  a  passport,  signed 
by  an  Austrian  Ambassador.  (<) 

HOXET    COINED    IN   THE   IMPERIAL 
TERRITORIES. 

Gold,  Souverain— worth,  in  Austria, 
florins  13,  krSatzers  20»  con- 
vention money. 

Balf- so uverain-- florins  6 'A* 
kr.  10. 

Imperial  ducat— florins  4,  kr. 
30. 
Silver.  Imperial  crown— florins  2. 

Imperial  florin— florins  1. 

Half-florin— kr.  30. 

Piece  of  kr6utzers  20. 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  10. 

Ditto  of  kr^utzers  5. 

Ditto  of  groschen  1-^kr.  3. 

Italian  crown — florins  2. 

ItaUan  half-crown— florins  1. 

Llvre  of  Austria— kr.  20. 

Half-livre— kr.  10. 

Quarter  of  a  livre— kr.  5. 
Copper,  Piece  of  kreutzers  6. 

Groschen  1— kr.  3. 

Piece  of  kreutzers  2. 

Kreutzer— worth  deniers  4. 

Half-kr6utzer— deniers  2. 

{•)  Persons  who  travel  with  their  own  car- 
riage in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the 
roads  arc  rough,  and  the  ruts  deep,  should 
be  careful  to  have  their  axle-trees  precisely 
the  same  length  with  those  of  post-carriages 
belonging  to  the  country. 


Bankers*  accounts  are  kept  through- 
out Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria  Pro- 
per, in  paper  florins  and  kreutzers. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  good  silver  florin,  and  the 
paper  florin,  which  is  so  much  depre- 
ciated that  five  paper  florins  are  not 
more  than  equal  to  two  good  ones. 
The  good  florin  is  worth  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-five  pence  halfpenny 
English ;  and  hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  paper  florin  is  worth  about  nine- 
pence  halfpenny  English.  The  good 
florin  contains  sixty  krCutzers:  and  the 
depreciated  florin  contains  also  sixty 
kreutzers,  equally  depreciated.  (>)  In 
faet,  the  copper  money  has  received  a 
second  depreciation;  so  that  a  piece 
marked  '<  30  kreutzers*'  passes  only  for 
six  paper  kr^otzers:  but  there  has  lately 
been  a  new  eopper  coinage,  which  is 
current;  and  a  plated  coinage  of  three 
krCutzer  pieces,  with  a  base  silver  coin- 
age of  money,  worth  from  two  to  six 
kreutzers.  There  are  likewise  paper 
notes  of  one,  two,  flve,  ten,  twenty,  etc. 
depreciated  florins.  The  silver  coin 
most  in  use  is  the  zwanziger,  circulated 
and  known  by  that  name  even  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  States;  where  it 
passes  for  twenty  kreutzers.   The  zwan- 

(•)  The  above  statement,  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  paper  florins,  etc.  was  perfectly 
correct  during  the  year  1827 :  but  whether  it 
still  be  so  or  not,  the  Author  of  this  Work  is 
unable  to  ascertain. 
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ziger  circulates  also  in  Bavaria,  where 
it  passes  for  twenty-four  Bavarian  lirdut- 
zers;  and  the  Austrian  florin  in  Bavaria 
passes  for  one  Bavarian  florin  and  twelve 
lirSutzers. 

PRICE    OF   POST-HORSES    IN   THE   AUS- 
TRIAN GERBIAN  DOtflPriOIfS. 

Ttie  price  of  drauglit-horses  through- 
out the  Austrian  Bdminions,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  is  fixed  in  the  dif- 
ferent moneys  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. 

In  Austria,Bohemia,and  Moravia,  the 
charge  for  each  draughl-horse  was,  in 
1827,  one  paper  florin  per  German  mile, 
or  two  paper  florins  per  post. 

A  German  post  usually  is  about  two 
German  miles:  and  one  German  mile 
is  ahout  four  English  miles  and  a  half. 
A  German  Postilion,  like  those  of 
France  and  Italy,  expects  more  than  his 
legal  claim;  and  seems  to  think  he  has 
a  right  to  as  much  per  post  for  himself 
as  Post-masters  charge  per  horse:  in- 
deed, if  he  drive  three  horses,  he  ex- 
pects ^to  receive,  per  post,  one  third 
more  than  the  price  for  each  horse; 
and  if  he  receive  at  the  rate  of  one  florin 
and  a  half  per  post^  for  each  of  his 
horses,  he  will  drive  nearly  as  fast  as  an 
English  postilion. 

The  road-tax  costs  from  ten  to  thirty 
krdutzers  per  post.  Thus  the  expense 
of  travelling  post  in  the  Austrian-Ger- 
man dominions  is,  In  English  money, 
about  seven-pence  or  seven-pence  half- 
peony,  per  English  mile.  The  roads, 
generally  speaking,  are  good.  The 
price  of  post-horses  varies  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Post-master  at  Vienna  cannot 
f^irnish  Post-horses  without  an  Order 
ftom  the  Chancery. 

A  carnage  conveying  hut  two  persons, 
and  but  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  two  horses  only;  and  carriages 
with  four  inside  places,  and  two  trunks, 
are  seldom  compelled  to  travel  with 
more  than  four  horses. 

Persons  who  intend  travelling  from 
Rome  through  Florence  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Vienna,  or  any  other  part  of 
Germany  under  Austrian  government, 
should  provide  themselves,  at,  Rome, 
with  as  many  Napoleons  as  they 'may  be 
likely  to  want  between  that  city  and  the 
confines  of  Germany :  and  they  should 


also  endeavour  to  purchase,  of  the  mo- 
ney-changers at  Florence,  souverains 
and  imperial  sequins  sufficient  for  the 
imperial  Dominions  in  Germany. 

From  the  commencement  of  Saxony 
to  the  town  of  Hamburg,  Napoleons  are 
the  most  profitable  money  for  Tra- 
vellers. 

Persons  going  from  Tuscany  to  Venice 
should  have  their  baggage  plumbed  at 
Florence ;  which  operation  usually  costs 
about  five  pauls. 

At  the  gate  of  Bologna  the  Custom- 
house Officers  expect  a  present  of  five 
pauls  per  carriage ;  and  at  Ferrara,  on 
quitting  the  town.  Travellers  are  ex- 
pected to  make  the  same  present. 

VENICE, 

Good  apartments,  containing  from 
six  to  eight  beds,  cannot  usually  be 
procured,  at  any  one  of  the  principal 
Inns,  for  less  than  a  Napoleon  per  night. 
Breakfast,  for  masters,  costs  two  francs 
a-head— dinner,  five  francs— and  the 
charge  per  head  for  servants,  by  the 
day,  is  six  francs. 

A  gondola,  with  only  one  Gondo- 
Here,  costs  four  francs  per  day;  and 
contains  in  its  cabin  four  persons;  who 
may  secure  themselves  from  rain,  these 
boats  being  conveniently  fitted  up  with 
awnings,  glasses,  and  Venetian  blinds : 
they  are  likewise  fiirnished  with  hand- 
some lanterns  at  night. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet-de-^lace  are 
from  four  to  five  francs  a-day. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing  at 
Venice  are,  gold  chains,  seals,  etc., 
sold  by  weight,  according  to  the  price 
of  gold— necklaces,  and  other  personal 
ornaments,  made  with  very  small  beads 
of  various  colours— wax  candles— Moka 
coffee— chocolate— books,  and  maps. 

The  Piazza  di  S.  Luca  contains  a  Dis- 
pensary, where  prescriptions  are  made 
up  according  to  the  London  pharmaco- 
poBia.  i^verai  English  patent  medi- 
cines, and  patent  anti-attrition^  may  be 
found  in  this  Dispensary. 

ARRIVAL  A^D  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrives  the  Courier  from  Padua— at  ten 
arrive  letters  from  Vienna, Trieste,  etc.; 
Milan,  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia,  Pied 
mont,   Genoa,    Switzerland,    France, 
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Spain,  Great  Briiaio,  and  the  Nelhcr- 
lands. 

Monday,  at  eight  in  the  mornmg, 
arrive  letlcrs  from  Padua,  Vicenza, 
etc.— at  ten  from  Vienna— and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  from  Milan,  Brescia, 
Verona,  France,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Tyrol,  Germany,  Ferrara,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Stale,  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Modeoa. 

Tne$dayy  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua,  Vicenza, 
etc.— and  at  ten,  from  Vienna,  Milan, 
Mantua,  etc.,  and  Tuscany. 

Wednesday,  at  eight  in  the  mom^ 
ing,  arrive  letters  from  Padua— and  at 
ten  from  Vienna,  Trieste,  Milan,  Ve- 
rona, etc.,  Genoa,  and  Piedmont. 

Thurtday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua  and  Rovigo 
—at  ten,  from  Vienna,  Milan,  Verona, 
etc.;  France, Switzerland,  Spain, Great 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands— and,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  from  Ferrara, 
the  Ecclesiastical  State,  Naples,  and 
Modena. 

Friday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua- and  at  ten 
from  Vienna,  Trieste,  etc. ;  Milan, Man- 
tua, etc.;  Tuscany,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Germany. 

Saturday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua— and  at  ten, 
from  Vienna  and  Milan. 

Sunday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letlefs  for  Vienna,  Mestre,  Treviso, 
etc.;  Trieste,  Milan,  Verona,  Vicenza, 
etc.— and,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  for 

Padua. 

Monday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon^ 
go  letters  for  Milan,  Padua,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  etc.— and,  at  $ix  in  the  after- 
noon, for  Vienna,  and  the  intermediate 
cities. 

Tuesday,  at  noon,  go  letters  for  Fer- 
rara, the  Ecclesiastical  State,  Nj^ples, 
and  Modena — at  three  in  the  afternoon 
for  Vienna  and  Milan— and,  at  six  in  the 
afMrnoon,  for  Padua. 

Wednesday,  at  six  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Milan,  Verona,  Mantua, 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Tuscany,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the  Tyrol, 
Hamburg  and  Germany  .Vienna,  Mestre, 
Treviso,  etc.;  Trieste,  and  Padua. 


Thursday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Vienna,  Milan,  etc. — and, 
at  six  in  the  afternoon,  for  Padua. 

Friday,  at  noon,  go  letters  for  Padua, 
Ferrara,  the  Eccle:»iastical  State,Naples, 
and  Modena— ot  three  in  the  afternoon 
forMilan,Vicenza,Verona,etc. — and,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  for  Vienna,  Mestre, 
Treviso,  etc. ;  and  Trieste. 

Saturday,  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening,  go  letters  for  the  Ecclesias- 
tical State,  Naples,  Milan,  Verona,  Man- 
tua, Parma,  Piacenza,  Tuscany,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the  Tyrol, 
Hamburg,  and  Germany ;  Padua,  Tre- 
viso, Vienna, and  Trieste. 

The  Post-office  Is  always  open  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the 
afternoon ;  and,  on  some  days  of  the 
week,  till  a  later  hour. 

MILAN. 

Lodging-houses  in  this  City  are  nu- 
merous,   and  not   very   high-priced. 
Hotels  are  expensive.    A  job-carriage 
usually  costs  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
francs  per  day ;  and  the  price  of  Fia- 
cres is  the  same  as  at  Paris.    A  Valet- 
de-phice,  if  faired  for  a  very  short  time, 
and   expected  to  act  as  a  Cicerone, 
commonly  demands  five   francs  per 
day;  and  the  expense  of  a  good  bai, 
large  enough   to   accommodate  four 
persons,  at  La  Scala,  on  Sundays,  sel- 
dom amounts  to  less  than  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  francs,  entrance-money 
inclusive ;  which  is  one  franc  and  a 
half  per  head ;  but,  on.  other  days,  a 
box  may  frequently  be  hired  for  ten 
francs.  •  The  price  -per  head  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Parterre  is  one  franc  and 
a  half. 

AARtVAL  Airn  DBPAnXlTRE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIRRS. 

Sunday,  arrive  letters  from  Switzer- 
land. 

Monday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Titrio,  Venice, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  norlbem 
Europe. 

Tuesday,  from  Naples,  Rome,  Tus- 
cany, Swi^erland.  etc. 

Wednesday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Bri- 
tain, etc.,  as  on  Monday. 

Friday,  from  .Geaoa»  Great  Britain, 
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ete.,as  en  Monday—and  from  Tuseany, 
Roine»Naples,  Venice)  Germany,  other 
parts  of  northern  Europe,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Saturday,  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Neiberlaeds. 

Sttnday,  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
go  letters  for  Switzerland  and  tke  Ne- 
therlands. 

Monday,  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  for 
Venice,  etc. — at  nine  in  the  evening 
for  Genoa,  Spain,  etc—and  at  ten  for 
Turin^ France,  Great  Britain,  etc. 

Tuesday,  at  eleven  in  the  moYning, 
for  Switzerland. 

Wednesday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands— 
at  six  in  tke  afternoon  for  Venice, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe — at  nine  in  the  evening  for 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  etc.— 
and  at  ten  for  Turin,  France,  Great 
Britain,  etc.,  as  on  Monday. 

Thursday,  for  Switzerland. 

Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  evening t  for 
Genoa,  etc.,  as  on  Monday— and  at  ten 
for  Venice,  Germany,  and  other  parts 
of  northern  Europe;  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  Turin,  France,  Great  Britain, 
etc.,  as  on  Wednesday. 

The  Post-office  is  open  every  day  of 
the  week,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night. 

Diligences  set  out  from  the  Post-of- 
fice every  day  during  summer,  at  three 
o'clock,  A.M.  for  Gomo;  arriving  there 
at  seven,  a.m.,  in  time  for  the  Steam- 
boat which  starts  for  the  head  of  the 
Lake ;  and  going  back  to  Milan  in  the 
afternoon,  immediately  on  the  return 
of  the  Steam-boat.  A  Traveller  who  is 
pressed  for  time  may,  by  the  aid  of  this 
conveyance,  leave  Milan  at  break  of 
day,  enjoy  the  scenery  on  both  sides  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  and  return  to  Milan 
to  sleep;  thus  accomplishing  the  ex- 
cursion in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

A  Diligence  goes  from  Milan  daily, 
Sundays  and  other  Festivals  excepted, 
at  six  o'clock,  a.m.,  to  Sesto  Calende, 
meeting  there  the  Steam-boat  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore  about  noon ;  and  return- 
ing to  Milan  about  eight  o'clock,  p.m. 

A  Diligence  likewise  goes  to  Lecco  ; 
whence  starts  another  Steam-boat, 
which  also  navigates  the  Lake  of  Como. 
The  Lecco  Branch  of  this  Lake  merits 
notice. 


VIENNA. 


The  pound-weight  at  Vienna  is  eigh- 
teen bonces ;  and  the  common  mea- 
sure, called  a  braccio,  is  somewhat 
longer  than  that  of  Florence. 

The  Shops  in  this  City  are  richly 
furnished ;  and  the  articles  best  worth 
purchasing  seem  to  be  eyder-down, 
black  lace,  furs,  household  linen,  Bo- 
hemian kerseymere,  and  broad  cloth. 

The  usual  price  in  the  parterre  at  the 
Opera-house,  is  one  florin ;  but  upon 
extraordinary  occasions,  two. 

A  Valet-de-place  usually  expects  one 
florin  per  day. 

The  number  of  Fiacres  is  above  six 
hundred ;  which  are  distributed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Town  and  Faux- 
burghs;  and  remain  on  their  respective 
stands  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
ten  at  night :  they  are  good  carriages; 
and  go  into  the  country  as  far  as  Neu- 
stadt,  Presburg,  etc.,  if  required.  There 
being  no  fixed  fares  for  these  carriages, 
it  is  necessary  that  persons  who  hire 
them  should  make  a  bargain  with  the 
drivers  previous  to  setting  out.  By  the 
hour  the  price  usually  is  from  thirty-six 
to  forty-eight  kreutzers,  good  money. 
Each  Fiacre  is  numbered ;  and  its 
master  is  under  the  control  of  a  Com-' 
missioner  of  the  Police.  Visits  of  eti- 
quette are  not  usually  made  in  Ftacrex, 
but  in  Voitures  de  Remise;  of  which 
there  are  three  hundred,  to  be  hired 
per  day,  week,  month,  or  year.  The 
price,  per  day,  is  six  florins ;  and  per 
month,  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins, 
beside  a  present  to  the  driver.  Sedan- 
chairs,  amounting  to  about  forty,  are 
numbered,  and  distributed  in  various 
parts  of  the  Town,  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  chairmen  wear  a  red  unir, 
form,  and  are  forbidden  to  carry  either 
the  Sick  or  the  Dead.  The  fares  are 
not  fixed ;  but  for  what  is  called  '^  a 
course"  the  usual  price  is  one  florin 
and  30  kreutzers,  good  money.  The 
Chairmen  are  amenable  to  the  Police. 

The  General  Post-office,  situated  at 
the  Wollzeile,  No.  918,  is  open  every 
day  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
twelve;  and  from  half-past  two  till  half- 
past  seven  in  the  evening.  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  letters  are  received  till 
eight  in  the  evening.  Letters  for  the 
Austrian  States  may  be  franked  or  not, 
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as  the  writer  pleases ;  letters  for  other  ) 
countries  must  be  franked. 

▲maiTAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Monday  morning  arrives  the  post 
from  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Great 
BriUin. 

Tueiday  tnoming  from  Saxony,  and 
the  northern  countries. 

Thunday  morning  from  Italy. 

Saturday  morning  from  Saxony. 

Monday  afternoon  at  three  o^cloek, 
the  post  goes  to  Italy. 

Wedneeday  evening  to  Saxony  and 
the  northern  countries ;  Spain,  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

Thursday  evening  to  Italy. 

Saturday  evening  to  Spain,  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  Posts  of  the  Imperial  German  Do 
minions  arrive  and  depart  daily. 

Under  the  same  roof  with  the  General 
Post-office  is  that  of  the  Short  Post, 
which  conveys  letters  and  small  packets 


to  all  parts  of  the  City,  and  its  Suburbs, 
three  times  a-day.  Most  of  the  Tobac- 
conists and  Lottery-office  Keepers  re- 
ceive letters  for  the  Short  Post. 

A  Diligence  sets  out  for  Presburg  at 
eight  o'clock  every  morning ;  another, 
for  Italy,  at  hal^past  seven  every  Mon- 
day morning ;  and  another  for  Prague 
and  Dresden,  at  nine  o*clock  every 
Tuesday  morning.  One  place  in  a 
Vienna  Dittgence  costs  a  florin  per  sta- 
tion, and  every  Passenger  is  allowed  to 
carry  fifty  pounds  weight  of  baggage.(' ) 

PRAGUE. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing 
here  are,Silesian  lawns,  table-linen,  Bo- 
hemian lustres,  and  other  kinds  of 
glass. 

The  wages  usually  demanded  by  a 
Valet'd^laee  is  thirty-four  krSutzers 
a-day;  and  the  price  of  a  job-carriage 
is  two  florins  and  thirty  kr^utzers  a-day. 

There  are  good  Hackney-coaches  io 
this  City. 


(>)  The  Eilwagen  goes  from  Vienna  to  Prague  in  tbirty-«ix  hours. 
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GEr\MANY. 

Money  of  Saxony .~Prioe  of  Po»l-hor«c«.— Dresden.— Poond-weight.— Common  Measure- 
Price  of  Apartmeots  io  the  prioctpal  Ilotels.—Prioe  of  Diiioer  at  Hotels,  and  at  the  Houses 
of  Restaurateurs.— Wages  of  a  Valet-de-plaoe.— Price  of  Job-carriages,  Sedan-Chairs. 
Wine,  and  bottled  Beer.— Articles  best  worib  purcba&ing.—ArriTal  and  Departure  of 
Letter-couriers.— Expense  of  franking  Letters  for  England.— Diligence.— Hamburg.— 
Money,  Bankers'  Accounts,  etc.— Pound- weight. —Price  per  head  for  Dinner  at  a  Table 
d'U6te.— 'Price  of  Claret.- Cambric  the  Article  best  worth  purchasing.— Price  of  Post- 
horses,  etc.,  in  the  Dominions  of  Prussia,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover.— Roads  in 
Northern  Germany.—  Wienerwagens.—  Markscbiffs.—  Private  Vessels.—  Voyage  fh)m 
Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to  Cologne— ditto  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna.— Route  from  Hamburg 
to  Leip.sic.— Population  of  Leipsic— Objects  best  worth  notice.— Promenades.- Prices  at 
the  German  Theatre.— Best  Inns —Fairs. -Prices  at  Inns.— Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place.— 
Job-carriages,  and  Hacks.— Ronte  from  IiCipsic  to  Dresden— from  Leipsic  through  Gotha 
to  frankrort  on  the  Meio-^from  Leipsic  to  Bmoswick— flrom  Brunswick  to  Hanover— 
from  Hanover  to  Gottiogen— fixMn  Leipsic  to  Dantzick— from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to 
Beriin— from  Berlin  to  Amsterdam— ft-om  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to  Augsburg— from 
Augsburg  to  Constance,  Schaff  bausen,  and  Basle— from  Augsburg  to  Ratisbon— from 
Ratisbon  to  Bareulh— from  Bareuth  to  Leipsic^from  Ratisbon  to  Munich— from  Ratisbon 
to  Prague— and  from  Vienna  through  Ratisbon  and  Brussels  to  Ostend.— Packets  from 
Colchester  to  Ostend ;  from  Ostend  to  Harwich ;  and  from  Ostend  to  Margate.— Route 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  tbrongh  Cassel  to  Munsler.— Voyage  on  the  Rbioe  from 
Mayenoe  to  Coblentz.— Excarsion  from  Gottingen  tQ  Uartz.-^rman  Baths.— Carlsbad.- 
Expenses  there.— Pyrmont.— Expenses  there.-Spa.— Expenses  there.— Route  from  Vienna 
to  Saltzburg— from  Vienna  to  Venice— from  Vienna  to  Carlsbad,  through  Egra  andZwoda 
-from  Hanover  to  Pyrmont— from  Hamburg  to  Pyrmont— firom  Brussels,  through  Liege, 
to  Spa— from  Vienna  to  Baden— from  Vienna  to  Presburg— from  Dentsch  Altenburg  to 
Belgrade- ftom  Poesbiirg  ta  Katohau  and  Tokay— and  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.— Pola  and 
its  Antiquities. 


MONET  OF  SAXONY. 

Thaler,  worth  24  Gute  Groscben,  or 
30  Silver  Groschen,  and  equal  to  about 
three  English  shillings  and  twopence. 

Piece  marked  **Einen  3  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  one  English  shilling  and 
one  penny. 

Piece  marked  '<  Einen  6  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  sixpence  halfpenny. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  12  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  threepence  farthing. 

Piece  worth  one  Grosche. 

Piece  worth  half  a  Grosche. 

Each  Gute  Grosche  ^an  imaginary  coin) 
is  estimated  at  something  more  than 
three  English  halfpence ;  and  each  sil- 
ver Grosche  is  worth  someihiog  more 
than  five  farthings. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  both  in 
iaiagiDary  and  silver  Groschen. 

Prussian  money  passes  current  every 
where  in  Dresden,  except  at  the  Post- 
office. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  ETC.  IN  SAXONT, 

For  every  draught-horse  the  charge 
is  (en  groschen  per  mile;  and  every 


postilion,  driving  three  or  four  horses, 
has  a  right  to  ten  groschen.  Couriers, 
whether  travelling  in  a  carriage  or  on 
horseback,  pay  twelve  groschen  a-mile. 
Two  persons,  if  travelling  in  their  own 
carriage,  are  obliged  to  take  three 
horses;  but,  if  travelling  in  a  Post- 
master's carriage,  not  more  than  two 
horses.  The  charge  for  a  Post-master's 
carriage  is  four  groschen  per  mile;  and 
the  charges  for  greasing  wheels  from 
three  to  four  groschen. 

DRESDEN. 

The  pound  weight  of  Dresden  is  six- 
teen ounces;  the  aune,  or  common 
measure,  two  feet;  and  the  foot  twelve 
inches. 

The  be^t  apartments  in  the  principal 
Hotels  usually  cost  from  four  to  five 
florins  per  day  (one  florin  being  equiva- 
lent to  sixteen  groschen);  and  dinner, 
in  these  Hotels,  is  commonly  charged 
at  a  florin  per  head ;  though  Travellers 
may  be  tolerably  well  served  at  twelve 
groschen.— He^fawrateMr*  give  good 
dinners  at  ten  groschen  per  head. 
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The  wages  of  a  Fa^et-de-place  are  one 
florin  per  day. 

A  job-carriage  for  the  whole  day  costs 
about  three  florins;  for  the  half  day, 
two  florins  and  four  groschen. 

The  price  of  a  Sedan-chair,  in  the  Old 
Town,  is  two  groschen  for  goiog  to  any 
part  of  it ;  and  two  for  returning :  in  the 
Now  Town  exactly  double;— and  the 
chairmen  charge  one  grosche  for  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  are  kept 
wailing. 

Wine  of  the  country  is  usually  charged 
at  ten  groschen  per  bottle ;  and  bottled 
beer  at  something  less  than  three  gros- 
chen. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing 
in  this  City  are  black  and  white  lace, 
which  may  be  bought  of  the  Lace- 
makers. 

▲ABIT AX  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LRTTBR- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday  afternoon,  arrive  letters 
from  Vienna,  Prague,  etc.;  and  like- 
wise from  Great  Britain,  France,  Hol- 
land, Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Belgium, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  etc. 

Tuesday  morning,  from  Italy,  the 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  etc. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  from  Vienna, 
Prague,  etc. 

Thursday  afternoon,  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  etc. 

Sunday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  post  goes  to  Hamburg,  with  letters 
for  Great  Britain,  etc. 

Monday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock, 
to  Holland  and  Belgium ;  and  at  six,  to 
Prague,  Vienna,  etc.;  Venice,  Italy  in 
general,  and  Switzerland. 

Wednesday,  at  noon,  to  Holland, 
I>enmark,  France,  etc. 

Friday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  to 
Prague,  Vienna,  etc. 

Letters  must  be  sent  to  the  post  one 
hour,  and  parcels  two  hours,  before  the 
courier  sets  out.  Letters  for  Great  Bri- 
tain pay  eight  groschen  each. 

Wednesday  mornings  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  Diligence  sets  out  for  Prague  and 
Vienna;  and  Thursday  morning,  at  the 
same  hour,  for  Hamburg.  The  Eil' 
magen  goes  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic  in 
one  day. 

HAMBURG. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  skil- 


[ch.  vin. 

lings :  a  mark  being  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  pence,  English,  according  to 
the  exchange;  and  a  skilling  the  six- 
teenth of  a  mark.  Convention  dollars 
do  not  pass  for  quite  two  florins  at 
Hamburg;  no  money  being  current 
there  but  that  of  Hamburg  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  pound-weight  Is  sixteen  ounces. 

Several  of  the  Inns  contain  a  Table- 
d'B&te,  at  which  the  price,  per  head, 
for  dinner,  is  from  twelve  skillings  to 
two  marks. 

Claret  is  good  and  cheap;  being  usu- 
ally sold  at  two  marks  a-bottle. 

Almost  every  article  of  commerce 
may  be  purchased  at  Hamburg;  but, 
though  exempt  from  Port-duties,  things 
in  general  are  dear,  cambric  excepted. 

PRUSSIAN  DOMINIONS. 
MONET  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Frederic-d'or,  stamped  as  being  5 
T balers,  but  now  equal  to  5^4- 

Double  Frederic-d'or,  stamped  as  be- 
ing 10  Thalers,  but  now  equal  to  ll'A. 
There  is,  however,  a  loss  upon  these 
gold  coins,  if  they  are  carried  out  of 
Prussia. 

Thaler,  worth  24  Gute  Groschen,  or 
30  Silver  Groschen,  and  equal  to  about 
'  three  English  shillings. 

Piece  marked  "Einen  3  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  one  English  shilling. 

Piece  marked  <' Einen  6  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  sixpence. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  12  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  threepence. 

Each  Gate  Grosche  (an  imaginary 
coin)  is  estimated  at  three  English 
halfpence :  and  each  silver  Groschen  is 
worth  five  farthings. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  both  in 
imaginary  and  silver  Groschen. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 

West  Pnwfia.— The  charge  for  every 
draught-horse,  per  German  mile,  is  12 
Silver  Grosclien  and  a  half;  or  10  Gate 
Groschen.  The  WagemMister,  or  Su- 
perintendent of  Post-carriages,  receives 
five  Silver  Groschen  per  Post,  or  Sta- 
tion; and  postilions  are  entitled  to  six 
Silver  Groschen  per  mile,  but  usually 
receive  from  eight  to  ten.  The  Chaus- 
see  ^Id,  or  road-tax,  is  variable.  This 
charge,  together  with  that  for  post- 
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horses  and  the  Wagenmeistevy  is  pre- 
sented to  Travellers  in  a  printed  paper 
at  every  station. 

East  Prussia.— The  charge  for  each 
draught-horse  is  ten  Silver  Groschen 
per  mile.  Other  charges  are  the  same 
as  in  West  Prussia;  and  the  Wagen- 
meister  being  paid  at  every  Station, 
Travellers  may  have  their  wheels  greas- 
ed, or  not,  as  they  please. 

At  Berlin,  one  mile  more  than  the  ac- 
tual distance  is  charged,  it  being  a  post- 
royal. 

A  light  carriage,  containing  only  two 
places,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  only 
two  horses,  provided  it  convey  but  two 
persons  and  one  trunk ;(»)  if  it  convey 
three  persons,  they  must  take  three 
horses;— and  caleches  conveying  four 
persons  must  have  four  horses.  Every 
berline,  or  carriage  with  four  inside 
places,  must  have  four  horses;  and,  if 
it  contain  four  persons,  five  horses; 
but,  if  it  contain  from  five  to  seven  per- 
sons, six  horses  are  indispensable:— 
and  if,  moreover,  it  be  heavily  charged 
with  baggage.  Postmasters  are  autho- 
rised to  put  on  eight  horses. 

The  price  of  a  Caleche  de  Poste,  fur- 
nished by  a  Postmaster,  is  six  groschen 
per  station. 

Postilions  are  obliged  to  drive  one 
German  mile  an  hour  on  wdll-paved 
roads ;  one  mile,  in  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, on  good  roads  not  paved ;  and  one 
mile,  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  where 
the  road  is  sandy. 

On  quitting  Berlin,  every  Traveller 
should  have  a  passport  from  Govern- 
ment ;  which  the  Wagenmeister  com- 
monly procures.  Travellers  should 
likewise  have  their  trunks  plumbed. 

HESSE « 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  ten  gros- 
chen per  German  mile  for  every  draught- 
horse  ;  and  for  Couriers*  horses  twelve 
groschen.  If  the  post  be  from  two  miles 
and  a  half  to  three  miles  in  distance, 
the  postilion  is  entitled  to  eight  gros- 
chen, provided  he  drive  three  or  four 
horses ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  ten  gros- 
chen, provided  there  be  six  horses.  If 
the  length  of  the  post  be  from  one  mile 
and  a  half  to  two  miles  only,  and  the 

( I )  Postmasters  areoecasionaUy  empowered 
io  put  three  horses,  if  there  be  only  two 


postilion  drive  three  or  four  horses,  he 
is  entitled  to  six  groschen;  and  provid- 
ed there  be  six  horses,  he  is  entitled  to 
eight  groschen. 

The  legal  claim  of  the  Wagenmeister 
at  each  station  is  two  groschen;  and 
the  charge  for  greasing  wheels,  from 
three  to  four  groschen. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  twelve 
groschen  per  German  mile,  for  every 
draught-horse. 

A  berline  conveying  six  persons,  ser- 
vants inclusive,  together  with  trunks 
not  exceeding  three  quintals  in  weight, 
is  allowed  to  travel  with  only  four 
horses.— A  post-chaise  conveying  four 
persons,  servants  inclusive,  is  allowed 
to  travel  with  only  three  horses ;  and 
if  it  convey  but  three  persons,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  travel  with  only  two  horses. 

HANOVER. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  twelve 
groschen  per  German  mile  for  every 
draught-horse. 

A  postilion  who  drives  two  or  three 
horses  is  entitled  to  six  groschen;  if  he 
drive  four  horses,  his  claim  is  eight 
groschen;  and  he  is  entitled  to  sixteen 
groschen,  provided  there  be  six  horses: 
but,  if  a  post  be  uncommonly  long, 
namely,  from  four  to  five  miles  in  dis- 
tance, he  is  entitled  to  seven  groschen, 
provided  he  drive  two  or  three  horses ; 
nine,  if  he  drive  four  horses ;  and  eigh- 
teen, if  there  be  six  horses. 

The  Wagenmeister' s  claim  is  from 
three  to  six  groschen  per  post ;  and  the 
expense  of  greasing  wheels,  from  three 
to  four  groschen. 

In  Hanover,  the  old  Louis  passes  for 
only  four  crowns  and  sixteen  groschen, 
in  paying  either  the  post, or  the  tolls; 
but  is  current  for  five  crowns  in  paying 
for  grease,  Trinkgeld  (drink-money), 
and  expenses  at  inns. 

The  roads  in  the  north  of  Germany 
are,  generally  speaking,  bad;  and  the 
melange  of  territories  is  an  obstacle  to 
their  improvement :  moreover,  the  dis- 
tances from  place  to  place  are  not  de- 
termined with  precision;  and,  there- 
tore,  Post-masters  sometimes  exact. 

passengers ;  and  four,  if  there  be  only  three 
pasteDgers. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  carriage,  half  open, 
and  containing  four  persons,  to  which, 
if  it  be  not  encumbered  with  much 
baggage,  Postmasters  have  no  right  to 
pat  more  than  two  horses,  except  in  the 
Hanoverian  territories.  This  carriage 
is  called  a  Wienerwagen. 

BAVARIA. 
PRICE  OF  P0ST-H0B8RS. 

The  charge  Tor  every  draugbt*horse, 
per  post,  is  one  florin  and  fifteen  lireut- 
zers.  A  postilion,  conducting  two 
horses  only,  is  satisfied  with  about  one 
Bavarian  florin  (one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence  English)  per  post;  and  in  the 
Bavarian  territories  there  is  no  road- 
tax. 

On  entering  and  leaving  Munich,  and 
likewise  on  entering  and  leaving  Adgs^ 
burg,  Travellers  pay  one  florin  and 
thirty  kr^utzers  per  post. 

TYROL. 
PBICB  OF  POST-HOBSES. 

The  charge  for  every  draught-horse, 
per  post,  is  one  florin  and  twelve  kreutp< 
%ets  :  but  the  Bavarian  currency  is 
used;  so  that,  in  fact,  this  charge 
amounts  to  only  one  Austrian  florin* 
The  postilions  are  satisfied  with  the 
same  remuneration  as  Travellers  com- 
monly give  in  Bavaria. 

The  noble  rivers  which  intersect  Ger- 
many render  travelling  by  water  prac- 
ticable and  pleasant ;  there  being  oa 
many  of  these  rivers  MarktsehifTs  (a 
sort  of  Coche  d'eau),  which  travel  re- 
gularly from  city  to  city. 

Private  vessels,  likewise,  may  be  pro* 
cured. 

The  Voyage  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein  to  Cologne  i|  delightful ;  as  is  that 
from  Rattsbon  to  Vienna. (<) 

ROUTE  FROII  HAMBURG  TO  LEIPSIC.(>} 

7  V4  Lenxen 

1  7a  Arendsee 

1       Osterhurg 

1  7*  Stendal—lhe  Cathedral  of  St. 

(0  A  Coche  d^eau  goes  every  Sunday  from 
Ratisbon,  and  arrives  at  Vienna  in  three 
days,  or  three  and  a  half.  The  passage- 
money,  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  is  a  ducat ; 
and  for  a  servant,  a  convention  dollar. 

(*)  The  Route  from  Hamburg  tbroagta 
Berlin,  to  Dresden,  is  not  mentioned  under 
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Nicholas  merits  notice. 
Burgstall 
Magdeburg— This  City  is  supposed 

to  contain  33,000  inhabitants. 

Best  Hotel,  2ct  Cour  de  Prus$e, 

already  mentioned. 
1      Salxe 
1       Kalbe 

1  Va  Coethen^lnn,  I'Ours, 
1      Zoerbig 
1       Landsberg 
1 V*  Leipzig 


22  74  posts. 

This  Town  is  supposed  to  contain 
33,000  inhabitants*  The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are :  the  Pleissenburg— 
the  Paulinum  —  the  College  of  the 
Princes,  and  the  Red  College  —  the 
ancient  Arsenal-^he  Hdtel  de  Ville 
—the  Cour  d'Auerbach,  in  Fair-time— 
the  Exchange— the  College  of  St,  Tho- 
mas— the  Manege — the  Theatre — the 
Churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Tho- 
mas— the  House  which  contains  thirteen 
ceilings  by  Oeser—lheMsplanado—iknd 
the  Public  Libraries, 

The  Promenades  are  numerous  and 
pleasant.  The  prices  at  the  German 
Theatre  are— for  a  box  in  the  first  row, 
four  crowns;  in  the  second  row»  three 
crowns  ;  in  the  third  row,  eight  bons- 
groschen ;  and  for  a  place  in  the  par- 
terre, six  bons  groschen ;  unless  it  be 
Fair-time,  when  something  more  is 
paid. 

The  three  Fairs  are  held  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Michaelmas ;  and  at  these 
Fairs  as  many  books  are  said  to  be  sold 
yearly  as  amount  to  500,000  rix-dol- 
lars. 

The  principal  Inns  are,  the  Saxiscke 
Ho f— the  Preussische  Hof — and  the 
Baierim^  Hof  The  first  is  an  excel- 
lent Hotel,  but  expensive. 

The  price  of  a  front  room,  fuel  inclu* 
sive»  at  an  Inn,  is  one  florin  per  day  ; 
and  of  a  back  room,  eight  bons-gros- 
chei^-*unless  it  be  Fair-time>  whea  a 

'*  Germany  ;''  because  it  follows  at  an  ap« 
pendage  to  the  Route  from  Florence  toUam- 
bnrg;  and  the  New  Road  firom  Dresden  to 
Prague,  being  comprehended  in  the  Route 
from  Florence  to  Hamburg,  is  consequeaity 
omitted  mider  <'  GkKMAinr.'* 
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good  room  can  oat  he  obUiaed  under 
two  crowns.  The  wages  of  a  Valet-de^ 
place  are  one  flprin  per  day ;  unless  it 
DeFafr-tinie,when  be  expects  a  crown, 
lob-carriages  and  common  Hacks  may 
always  be  found  before  the  gates  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Grim  ma. 

Leipsic  will  henceforth  be  memo- 
rable for  having  given  its  name  to  one 
of  the  most  important  modern  battles 
ever  fought— a  battle  in  which  near 
half  a  million  of  men,  commanded  by 
three  £mperors»  a  Kiog^  and  an  Heir- 
apparent  to  a  throne,  were  engaged 
during  little  less  than  a  hundred  bouts 
—they  fought  in  a  circle  embracing 
above  fifteen  miles. 

ROUTE  FROM  LEIPSIC  TO  DRBSDBIT. 

iVa  TFtirjsm— The  Cathedral  here 
merits  Dottce. 

1  '/4  Luppe 

2  Mlappendorf 
i  74  Meiuen 

1  Va  Dreaden 


7  7a  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  LBfPSIC  THROUGH  GOTHA, 
TO  FRANKFORT  Off  THE  MBIN. 

1 74  Zutsen— Near  this  small  Town  is 
the  spot  on  which  Gustavos 
Adolphus  perished ;  and  a  stone 
marks  the  spot  where  the  hero's 
body  was  found. 

Charles  XII.,  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lmzen,  went  to 
yistt  the  field  of  battle ;  little 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  treach- 
ery would  soon  destroy  his 
life,  as  it  did  thai  of  his  model, 
Gustavus. 

1  Weissenfels  —  The  Castle  here, 
and  its  CAurcA, .  merit  noticQ. 
Inn,  les  Trots  Cygnes. 

i  Naumburg— The  Cathedral  here 
merits  notice.  Best  Inns,  le 
Brochet,  and  le  Cheval  iVotr. 
The  wine  of  this  neighbourhood 
resembles  Burgundy. 

1  E char dtsherg— Between  Naum- 
burg  and  EcKardtsberg  the  road 
traversesthe  mountain  ofKassen. 

1 7»  Weimar— The  Town  Church  me- 
rits notice.  Best  Inns,  tAe  £r6 
Prinz,  and  the  Elephant. 

1 7,  Erfurt— The  Cathedral  here  me- 
rits notice.   The  City  contains 


a  University.  Best  Inn,  the 
Romish  Kaiser. 
1 7a  Gotha— The  inhabitants  of  Gotha 
are  estimated  at  11,000.  The 
CAdtaau— the  Great  Terrace-^ 
the  ^r«ena^the  Churches  call- 
ed Kloster  and  NeumarhtsKir- 
cAm— the  English  Garden^ 
ihepuhHc  Library,  and  that  of 
the  Sovefeign— the  Royal  Col- 
lection of  Paintings,  etc.— and 
the  Gymnasium,  merit  notice. 

Best  Ions,  le  Negre  ;  la  Retraite  ; 
le  Grelot  d' Argent,  etc. 

The  road  to  Gotha  is  execrable 
in  wet  weather. 
1 3/4  Eisenachr-The  Rautenhrantz  is 
the  best  Inn.  The  Castle  of 
Wartburg,  which  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  in  this  vicinity, 
once  served  as  an  asylum  Co 
Luther. 

3/4  Marksuhl 
1       Vach 

3/4  Buttlar-Ano,  the  Post-house. 
1 .     HwMfeld 

1.     Fulda— ThisCitycontainsl2i000 
inhabitants.    The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are :  the  Chdteau^ 
the  C<Uhedral^ihe  Churches  of 
St.  Boniface  and  St.  Michael^ 
the  Convent  of  St.  Sauveur^ 
the  Benedictine  &nd  Franciscan 
Convents— the  Porcelain  Ma- 
nufacture, and  the  Library  be- 
longing to  the  University. 
The  celebrated  Baths  of  Brucke- 
nau  are  near  Fulda.    The  Inn 
called  Zum  Kurfursten  is  re- 
commended by  Travellers.  The 
wine  of  St.  John's  mountain,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is  eicellent. 
and  sold  in  sealed  bottles  out  of 
the  Prince  Bishop's  cellar. 
3/4  Neuhof 

1       Schliichtern 

1      SaalmUnster 

1       Gelnhausen—Le  Soleil  is  a  good 
inn. 

1  7a  Hanaii— A  pretty  Town.  The  Cas- 
tle merits  notice.    Inns  good. 

1      Frankfort 


21 74.  posts. 


The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  are  es- 
timated  at  43,000,  beside  near  7000 
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Jews,  ]who  '\Wt  detached  from  Ihe  rest 
of  the  people. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this 
City  are :  the  Cathedral— ihe  Church 
of  SU  Catherine-r-ihe  Convent  des  Pre- 
dieateurs,  containing  a  celebrated  As- 
sumption, by  Albert  Dufer-lhe  Hdtel 
de  Vtlie— the  Teutonic  Palace— Ihe 
Exchange— ihe  Artenals— ihe  Hdtel- 
Dieu— the  Maiion  de  for<?e— the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Esprit— ihe  Theatre— and 
the  Urtdflfe, thrown  over  the  Mein.  The 
ancient  Ramparts  of  tbisCity  haTe  been 
converted  into  Shrubberies  and  Pro- 
menades. 

Inns  excellent.  The  Hdtel  d^ Angle- 
terre,  the  Hotel  Weidenhof,  and  the 
Hotel  de  toutes  les  Russies,  are  espe- 
cially recommended  by  Travellers. 

Franlifort  Fair  is  held  twice  a-year; 
namely,  at  Easter,  and  during  the  latter 
end  of  Summer. 

ROUTE  FROM  LEIPSIG  TO  BRUNaWICR. 

Groskugel 

Hall  — inns,  VAnneau  4'Or  — 
Prince  JRoyal  de  Prusse—Li6n 
d:Or, 

Among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  here  are,  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  Vniversitif, 

Koennirn 

Astherslehef\r—the  Church  of  St. 
Etienne— ihe  Piiblic  School— 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Chdteau 
d'Ascanie,  merii  notice. 

Quedlinhurg— The  Chdteau— ihe 
Library— and  the  Promenade, 
called  le  Bruhh  merit  notice. 

-Halberstadt 

Rohlum 

Wolfenbtmel 

Brunswick 


I'A 
I'A 


I'A 
I'A 


i 

2 'A 
I'A 


13  'A  posts. 

Brunswick  .is  supposed  to  contain 
28,000  inhabitants.  The  ohjeclfe  beit 
worth  attention  in  this  City  are:  the 
Castle  callied  Grdueri  H6f—i\fe  new 
Hdtel  de  Viile— ihe  Most- flhus fin  th^e 
Square,  before  which  is  an  antique  Sta- 
tue of  a  Lion— the  Buildings  oftheCa- 
roKnum— the  Opera-house-^h^'Ca  tft^- 
dralr-ihe  Hospitals —ihe  Fountain, 
in  tA^  Place  de  Hegentn^rkt  —  i^ie 
Church  of  St,  Nicholas,  "which  cpn^ains 
two  good  Pictures— the  Churches  of  St. 


Catherine  and  St.  Andrew— ihe  old 
Hdtel  de  Ville— ihe  royal  Collection 
of  Natural  History,  Paintings,  etc.— 
abd  the  Carolinum  Library. 

Brtmswick  is  famous  for  a  sort  of  beer 
called  Mumm. 

Best  Inn,  I'Hdtel  d* Angleterre. 

At  WolfenbOltel,  near  this  City,  there 
is  a  valuable  Library;  and  at  the  Chd- 
teau de  Salzdahlum  a  good  collection 
of  Pictures. 

ROUTE  FROK  RRUlVdWiGK  TO  HAIfOVKB. 

1  'A  Peine 
1  Shude 
i  'A  Hanover 

4  posts; 

>  * 

This  City  has  about  19,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  the  objects  best  worth  ob- 
servation are:  ihe  Opera-house — the 
Royal  Stables  —  the  Monument  of 
Werlhof,  in  the  public  Cemetery— the 
Monument  of  Leibnitz— Herrnhausen, 
a  Royal  Residence,  with  a  Garden  (in 
the  old  French  stjle)  containing  a  fine 
collection  of  Exotics— -Jfont-.Bn'Uan^ 
another  Rojfal  Garden— and  the  Garden 
which  once  belonged  to  Count  Walmo- 
den,  where  ancient  and -modern  Sculp- 
ture and  some  Paintings  may  be  found. 

Best  Inns  (1829),  V Hdtel  de  Monsieur 
Haase,  and  I'Hdtel  de  Madame  AJUes. 

ROUTE  FROtf  HANOVER  XO  OOTTIIfGEN. 

1  Jtcrfcmofwcn— This  road  is  ex- 
cellent; . 

1      Bruggen—ltm,  the  Post-houu. 

i  'A  Eimbeck 

1  Nordheim-^  famous  Organ  in 
the  parochial  Church, 

1      Gottihgen 

5  Va  posts.    '  - 

This  City  contains  near  8000  inhabits 
ants.  The  objects  best  worth  notice 
are :  IheRuildings  of  the  University— ih^ 
Obscrvaiory— the  Lying-in  Hospital 
—  ihe.  Anatomical  Theatre  —  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden — Ihe  Manege,,  and  the 
ybrary,  belonging  to  the  University, 
and  reputed  to  be  the. best  in  Germany. 

Inas,  la  Qouronne— le  Rot  de  Prusse, 
etc 

The  environs  of  Gottlngen  arc  ia* 
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teresting,  especially  the  excursion  to 
Hartz. 

ROUTE  FROM  LBIPSIC  TO  DAtTTZIC. 


Miles. 
3 
3 


3 

2 

2 
3 
3 

a 


•/. 


\h 


4 

2V4 

3 'A 

3  3/4 
3 


74 


Va 

74 


2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
4 

3  3/4 
3  3/4 

?V4 


7a 


7- 


3 
5 

S3/4 
3  3/4 

2  74 


Eilenhurg 

Torgau  — The  principal  tlharch 
here  contains  the  Tomb  of  Ca- 
therine a  Boria,  Lulher*s  Wife. 

Herzberg 

Hohenhuckau 

Luckan 

Luhben 

Liber osQ 

MUhlrose 

Franltfort  on  the  Oder— this  City 
has  10,000  inhabitants  ;  and 
among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  ate :  the  Churches  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Nicholas  —  ihe 
Chartreuse— the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
—the  Casernei—iheH6tel-Dieu 
—the  Bridge— the  Monument  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brttnswick, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Oder, 
by  attempting  to  save  the  lives 
of  others— and  the  Monument 
ofJKlei&t,  the  Poet.         , 

There  is  a  University  here :  and 
among  Ihe  best  Inns  are,  le  Lion 
d'Or;  lei  Troii  Couronnes,  and 
I'Aigle  d'Or. 

Gastrin— Inns,  le  Cerfd'Or,  etc, 

Neudamm 

Soldin  , 

Pyritz 

Stargard-The  Church  of  St.Mary, 
in  this  Town,  merits  notice.  The 
best  Inn  is  les  Trots  Couronnes, 
near  the  Post-house. 

Massow 

Neugard 

Plaihe 

PinnfUD 

Bomahn 

Coerlin 

Coeslin 

Pankenin 

Schlave 

StoZpai— Famous  for  the  amber 
found  in  its  vicinity. 

Lupow 

^odenlau 

Neustadt- 

Katx 

Dantzig 


97  3/4  miles. 


This  City  contains  near  40,000  inha- 
bitants; and  among  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  are :  the  Exchange— Xhe 
Cathedral,  YfhScXk  is  one  of  the  finest 
churchesin  Europe— the  Lutheran  Col- 
lege— ihe  Hdtel  de  Ville— ihe  Cour  des 
Nobles— ihe  ^rsena2-**aDd  ihe  Junker- 
Garten, 

Inns,  la  Maison  Anglaise—les  Trois 
Negres,  etc. 


ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  0^ 

THK  MEIX 

TO  RERUN. 

Miles. 

- 

2 

Hanau 

3 

Gelnhausen 

2 

Saalmilnster  —  Inn, 
house,  and  clean. 

the 

Post- 

2 

Schlichtern 

2 

Neuhof 

IVa 

Fuld 

2 

Hunefeld 

2 

Putlach 

17a 

Vacha 

2 

Marksuhl 

17. 

Eisenach 

3  7. 


3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


7> 


2  7 
2 


Golha  — The  Bifisen  is   recom- 
mended by  Travellers  as  a  good 
Inn,  where  the  charges  are  rea- 
sonable. 
Erfurt 
Weimar 
Eskersberg 
Naumburg 
Weissenfels 
Lutzen 

Leipzig— The  Inns  at  Leipsic  have 
been  already  named. 
Delitsch 
Bitterfeld 
4  3/4  Wittenberg  —  Midway    between 
Bitterfeld  and  Wittenberg  is  a 
Post-house,  where  the  horses  are 
changed.     Best  Inn  at  Witten- 
berg, the  Wein  Trabe^  already 
named. 
2      Kroppstadt 
2  7a  Treuenbritzen 
2  74  Belitz 

2  3/;  Potsdam— Inns,  the  Einsiedler, 
and  the  Stadt  Bom,  already 
named.— The  whole  of  this  Road 
is.ex4)ellent. 
4      Berlin 


^74IPU?8* 
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mOITTE  FBOM  BKRLIlf,  BT  HALBERSTADT, 
HlNDEIf,  BIELEFELD,  MUNSTER,  WB- 
SBL,  AND  EMMERICK,  TO  AM8TBRDAJI. 

1      ZeMendorf 
1      Potsdam. 
1  Vs  GroucreuU 
1      Brandenburg 
a      Genthin 
1 5/4  Burg 
1 3/4  Magdebarg 
1 5/,  f^eJn 
1 7/8  Halberstadt 

1  '/8  ^«2<y 

1       Jtim5tfX( 

1  7a  Btftnun 

i  '/a  iVetUtn^jpen 

1  78  Hildesheim 

1  74  -C'^tf 

1  7a  HoAnten 

1  74  Hesse-Oldendorf 

1  74  Buckdeburg 

Vs  Minden 
1       Rehtne 

Va  Her  fort 
1      Bielefeld 
1      Brockhagen 
1  7/8  Warensdorf 
i  3/4  Munster 
1  74  >4ppe2^u2sen 
1      Z)u/fn0n 
1 3/4  Jt4«AatM 

s/»  ScAoMrdecJk 
1      Wesei 
1  7»  Ree$ 
1      Emmerick 

7a  Elten 

1  7a  Arnheim— The  posts  of  Holland 

begin  bere« 
3  7;  Luntern 

2  74  Amersfort 

3  Naarden 

2      Amsterdam. 


53/4  posts  of  Prussia. 
107a  posts  of  Holland. 

633/4  in  all. 

ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  VEIN 
TO  AUG8BUR«. 

1  Hanau  —  Philipsruhe  and  Wil- 
helmsbad,  in  this  neighbour* 
hood,  merit  notice. 

1      Dettinigf en— Memorable  for  the 
battle  of  1743. 
3/4  Aichaffenburg—lmitl'Aigled'or, 


i  Ohemhurg 
1  74  Miltenherg 
1       Hundheim 

1  Bisehoftheim—lnn,  the  Cerf, 
1  Mergentheim—lnn,  the  Cerfm 
1  V4  Blaufelden 

1  7a  CratfjAetm^Famous  for  its  Por- 
celain Manufacture,  and  Mineral 

^V  A tore 

1  74  DUnkehhUhl—The  Church  of  the 
Carmelites,  in  this  Town,  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  Picture. 

I      Fremdingen 

1  Noerdlingen-^A  Crucifix,  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo,  and  an 
excellent  Painting,  by  Albert 
Burer,  embellish  the  princi- 
pal Church  here.  Inn,  the  Cou- 
ronne. 

i  7a  Bonawert— Inn,  the  Couronne, 

1  74  Meidengen 

1  74  Augsburg 


187a  posts. 

Augsburg,  formerly  denominated iitt- 
fusta  Vindelicorum,  the  largest  City 
in  Swabia«  and  supposed  to  be  the  roost 
ancient,  is  seated  between  the  rivers 
Lech  and  Wertach,  and  has  30,000  in- 
habitants. The  objects  best  worth  no- 
tice here  are:  the  Cathedral^  which 
comprises  twenty-four  chapels,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  celebrated  Picture 
of  the  Resurrection,  by  Zoll— the-A66«y 
of  St.  Ulrie—ihe  Church  of  St.AnM— 
the  Hdtel  de  Fi«e— the  Tower  ofPer- 
Jach—ihe  Arsenal— the  House  of  Cor- 
rection—ihe  Gate  called  £%nlcLSs—ihe 
PublicFountains—some  private  Houses, 
which  contain  antique  paintings  in 
fresco— and  the  Libraries  belonging  to 
the  Cathedral  and  St.  Ulricas;  the  latter 
of  which  possesses  the  drawings  and 
sketches  of  Albert  Durer. 

Augsburg  eihibits  vestiges  of  Roman 
Antiquities. 

The  Trois  Maures  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  best  Inn ;  ihidAgnea* 
Blanc,  in  the  Fanxburgh,  likewise  me- 
rits recommendation. 

ROUTE  FROM  AUGSBVRO^  TO  GONSTANCB, 
9CHAFFHAUSEN,  AND  RA8LB. 

1  7a  SchuyahmUnchen 
1 3/^  Mindelheim 

1  7a  Memmingen  —  Inn,,  the  Bouf 
Blane, 
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1  74  WurJsach 

V4  Woifek 
1       Ravemhurg 

i  Stadelle—The  first  view  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance  is  enchant- 
ing. 
1  Moersburg— Inn,  the  Ours, 
1  Constance— Travellers  wlxo  pur- 
sue this  route  cross  the  Lake  to 
Constance ;  and  usually  give,  for 
a  four-oared  boat  large  enough 
to  convey  a  carriage,  from  three 
to  four  florins,  together  with 
ahout  thirty  kreutzers  to  the 
boatmen  for  drink-money.  The 
Lake  of,  Constance,  anciently 
called  Brigantinus,  is  ahout 
eighteen  leagues  in  length,  five 
in  breadth,  and  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  Rhine.  Between  Ittoers- 
burg  and  Constance,  the  Passage 
is  not  alwajs  safe;  — but,  at 
Veberlingen,  it  is  stiorter,  and 
less  dangerous. 

The  Catfiedral  at  Constance  is  a 
fine  edifice;  and  its  doors  merit 
observation. 

The  principal  Inn  is  the  Aigle 
d'or. 

Travellers  should  visit  the  Island 
ofMeinau. 
1       Zell 
7a  Singen-r^Mr  this  place,  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock  originally  vol- 
canic, is  the  Castle  of  Hohent- 
wiel,  which  belongs  to  the  Sove- 
reign of  Wirteipberg,  and  now 
serves  as  a  state-prison. 
1       Schaffhausen— The  Bridge  here, 
constructed  by  a  cokntnon  car- 
peBter,named  Grubenman,pnce 
merited  observation;  but  the 
ruthless  hand  of '  war  has  de- 
stroyed it.  The  Public  Libraries 
deserve  notice. (») 
About  one    mile    from  Schaff- 
hausen, on  the  tvay  to  Zurich,  is 
the  cehbtaied  Fall  of  the  Rliine; 
and  Travellers^  who  wish  to  see 
the  terrestrial  rainbows  which 
this  stiipetidous  Calai^9t,.  exhi- 
bits, should  vi^it  it  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning:  going 
frbm  Schafrhauseh  to  the  Castle 
'  ofLau(lren;andlhenc€itoasmaU 
.    '  Bummer-house,  the  window  of 


which  presents  a  view  of  the 
Fall,  broken  in  its  course  by  huge 
fragments  of  rocks.  Here  the 
Rhine  divides  itself  into  five  co: 
lumns;  two  of  which  are  asto- 
nishingly grand.  The  Traveller 
is  conducted,  in  the  next  place, 
to  a  Gallery  below  the  summer- 
house,  and  close  to  the  largest 
Fall.  Another,  of  inferior  mag- 
nitude, Is  seen  from  the  Mill  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

1       Waldshut 

i       Lauffenhurg  . 

1  /^  B/tcin/eiden— Between  Rbeinfel- 
den  and  Basle  is  Augst,  anciently 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  where 
remains  may  be  traced  of  Ro- 
man Antiquities. 

i      Basle 

177a  posts. 

This  is  a  flourishing  commercial  City, 
supposed  to  contain  i  5,000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  here  are: 
the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Rhine— the 
Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice  which  con- 
tains some  Antiquities,  together  with 
the  Tomb  of  Erasmus— the  Hdtel  de 
Vilht  where  there  is  an  apartment 
painted  by  Holbein,  who  was  a  native 
of  Basle— Fraflfment*  of  the  Dance  of 
Death,  supposed  to  have  been  done  by 
a  pupil  of  Holbein,  and  pi^served  in  the 
Public  Library;  which  is  embellishled 
with  Paintings  by  Holbein,  Antiquities, 
Natural  History,  etc.  Basle  contains  a 
University;  and  among  the  best  Inns 
are,  the  Trot*  Rots,  and  la  Cigjogne^ 

ROUTE  FBOH  AUGSBURG  TO  RATISBON. 
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Aichach^The  ruins  of  the  two 
Castles  of  Wittelsbacb,  from 
which  family  descend  the  Princes 
of  Bav«ria^  render  this  small 
town  remarkable. 

Schrohenhausen 

Poernbach 

Geisenfeld 

Neusladt     /  . 

^aal 

Ra:tisbon. 


^  74  posts. 


.  .f 


(•r  tan,  rffdl^l  /fii  Faueon  d*Or. 
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RatUbon  is  seated  on  the  Danube, 
and  contains  about20,000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this 
City  are,  its  anciBnt  Bridge,  three  hun- 
dred and  firty  yards  in  length— the  Ca- 
thedral—the  Abbey  of  St.  Emmeran— 
the  Hdtel  de  ViUe—atid  the  Library  of 
the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  which 
is  open  to  the  public  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  from  ten  till  twel?e 
in  the  morning,  and  from  two  till  Atc 
in  the  afternoon.  Persons  who  wish  to 
see  it  on  other  days  must  apply  to  the 
Librarian.  The  Toum  Zt'&rary— and 
the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  the  Abbey 
of  St,  Emtneran,  merit  attention. 

Inns,  la  Croix  d'or,  VAgneau  Blanc, 
etc. 

ROUTE  FROM  RATISBOlf  TO  BARKVTH. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7. 

■A 
V. 

•A 


Stanholtx 

Schwandorff 

Amber g 

Hambach 

Kirchen-  Turnback 

Creissen 

Bareuth 


9  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  BARBUTB  TO  LBIFSIC. 


Berneck 

Moenchberg 

Hoff 

'A  Plauen 

■A  Reiehenbaeh 

Zwickau 

'A  Goesnitx 

'A  Pima 

•A  Leipzig 

11 

'A  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  RATISBOlf  TO  JBUNICH. 

1       Eglofiheim 

1       Buehhausen 

1       Ergol$paeh  ] 

1  'A  Landsbut—The  objects  best  worth 
notice  in  this  Town  are,  the  Go- 
thic  Tower  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin— the  Church 
of  St,  /o6— and  the  ancient 
Chdteau.  Inns,  le  SoUit  d'Or ; 
le  Coq  Noir;  and  la  Grappe. 

1       Moosburg 

1      Freysing— The  objects  best  worth 


notice  in  this  Town  are,  the  Ca- 
thedral—iXktBenedictine  Church 
—  the  Chapel  and  Cupola  of  St, 
Peter' t—tind  the  Benedictine 
Lyceum, 

Principal  Inns,  la  Charrue,tiad 
les  Sept  Glands 
1  'A  Garching 
^fi^  Munich 

8  74  posts 

Munich,  the  Capital  of  Bavaria,  is 
sealed  on  the  Iser ;  and  contains  above 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  JRoya<  Jtest- 
dence  in  this  elegant  City,  though  un- 
promising on  the  outside,  is  magnifi- 
cent within ;  and  the  collection  of  Mi- 
niature Pictures  in  this  Palace ;  the 
Tapestry  representing  the  exploits  of 
Otho  de  Wittelsback ;  the  Great  Stair- 
case; the  Chapel,  which  contains  a 
painting  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo, 
together  with  the  Altar  used  by  the  un- 
fortunate Mary,  Queen  of  Scotlaod, 
during  her  imprisonment,  and  a  parti- 
cularly fine  Organ,  all  merit  notice. 

The  Munich  Gallery  of  Paintings  is 
in  the  splendid  building  Pinacotheea; 
it  comprises  near  a  thousand  produc- 
tions of  eminent  masters;  among  which 
are— a  Portrait  of  Albert  Durer,  by  him- 
self—ditto  of  Raphael— ditto  of  Holbein 
— Raphaefs  is  the  celebrated  picture 
concerning  which  an  ambiguous  sen- 
tence occurs  in  Vasari— Christ  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  Albert  Durer  I — a  Pieti  by 
Daniello  da  Yolterra  !—aFemale  Figure, 
by  Leonardo  da  Yinci !— the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents— and  aLion-hant,  both 
by  Rubens— portraits,  by  Robens,  of 
himself,  his  first  Wife,  etc.— the  Defeat 
of  the  Rebel  Angels— the  Feast  of  Sile- 
nus — Christ,  the  Magdalene,  David,  etc. 
—and  a  Group  of  Children  with  a  Gar- 
land ;  all  by  Rubens.— Eiquisite  Works 
by  Yandyck ;  particularly  two  whole- 
length  Portraits  of  a  Burgo-master  and 
bis  Wife !— the  Portrait  of  Schneiders, 
likewise  by  Yandyck— and  bis  own 
portrait,  by  himself— little  Fruit-sellers, 
by  Murillo  I— and  a  Woman  examining 
a  Chlld*s  head,  by  the  saque  master  I— 
two  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  I— the  same  subject,  by 
Giulio  Romano— and  ditto,  by  Andrea 
di^l  SartO"^  Holy  Family^  by  Raphael, 
in  his  early  manner— an  Eec^Homo,  by 


\j 
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Corjreggio  I— €upid,  by  the  same  master 
•—St.  Agnes  with  the  Lamb,  by  Carlo 
Dolci! — Four  very  fine  Portraits  by 
Yelasqaez— fine  Portraits,  by  Titian— 
The  Holy  Family,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
—Hercules  Parens,  by  Domenichino— 
Hercules  and  Omphale,  by  the  same 
master— a  Portrait,  by  Garofolo— the 
Madonna  and  Infani  Saviour,  by  the 
same  master ;  and  several  Paintings 
fj^om  Designs  by  Michael  Angelo. 
\/  Tke Royal Glyptotheca^ among  vari- 
ous specimens  of  ancient  Sculpture, 
coDtaiDS  the  celebrated  Barberini  Faun, 
and  the  Statoes  found  at  ^gina,  in  the 
Mare  Mgeum^  and  restored  by  Tbor- 
waldsen.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
originally  ornamented  the  Pediment  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius ; 
and  all  represent  Warriors,  one  Fe- 
male Figure  eicepted.  These  Statues 
form  an  interesting  link  in  the  chain  of 
ancient  Sculpture :  as  they  are  superior 
to  the  Egyptian  style,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  the  most  eminent  productions 
of  Greece.  They  were  brought  from 
iEgina  to  Rome  above  fourteen  years 
since ;  at  which  period  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  they  once  belonged  to  the 
Pediment  of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. They  were  only  thirteen  in  num- 
ber when  exhibited  in  Thorwaldsen*s 
Studio :  but  now,  fifteen  Statues  of  the 
iEgina  School  are  shown  in  the  Glypto- 
Ihecaat  Munich,  as  having  been  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Juni- 
ter  Panhellenius,  which  stood  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  stadia  from  the 
Town  of  ^gina,  and  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  containing  the  wooden 
Statues  of  Damia  and  Auxesia,  taken  by 
the  iBginetflB  from  the  Epidaurians. 
Pau8aniasmentions,amongtheTemples 
at  ^gina,  those  of  Jupiter'Panhellenlus, 
Apollo,  Diana,  Bacchus*  iEsculapius, 
and  Hecate :  but  as  he  does  not  name 
any  noted  Temple  of  Minerva,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  Statues  in 
ouestion  originally  belonged  to  the  Edi- 
nce  amidst  the  ruins  of  which  they  were 
found.  ' 

The  Gallery  containing  Pictures  of 
the  old  German  and  Dutch  Schools  U 
at  ScMeisheim,  a  Royal  Vifia  near  the 
City ;  but  the  best  of  these  productions 
will  shortly  be  united  wlHi  the  Pictures 
at  Munich.  The  Last  Judgment,  by  Ro- 
bens— the  Crucifixion,  byTiBtoretto^ 


several  Gigantic  Paintings,  by  Weenix, 
in  his  best  style— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Correggio,  and  a  curious  set  of  Paint- 
ings, by  Teniers,  representing  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Brussels  Gallery,  with  copies 
of  the  Pictures  there,  in  his  time,  are 
now  at  Schleisheim. 

The  Picture-Gallery  of  the  Duke  of  [/^ 
Leuchtenberg  may  he  seen  by  Travel- 
lers on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  twelve,  and 
though  small  contains  first-rate  pro- 
ductions. 

Other  objects  worthy  notice  are :  the 
Treasury,  which  contains  magnificent 
Jewels— the  Collection  of  Carved  Ivory 
—the  new  Theatre^lhe  Paintings  in 
the  Church  of  Notre-Dame— the  Church 
of  the  Theatir^,  adorned  with  a  good 
Picture  by  Sandrat,  representing  the 
Plague  at  Naples— the  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  which  contains  good  Pic- 
tures—the Libraries  of  the  King,  the 
Theatins,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Royal  Cabinets. 

The  best  Inn  is  le  Cerfd'Or,  kept  by 
the  Cook  of  the  late  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  The  prices 
at  this  Inn  are  reasonable,  and  the 
Table  d'Hdte  is  excellently  served. 
Other  Inns  are :  I'Aiglt  Noir;  la  Croix 
d'Or,  etc. 

The  Promenades  in  the  vicinity  of 
Munich  are  pleasant ;  and  the  Royal 
Villa  of  Nymphenburg,  near  the  City, 
merits  observation. 

Doctor  Fucks,  a  skilful  Physician,  re- 
sided at  Munich  in  the  year  1827. 

HOVTB  BT  A  CROSS-ROAD  FROM  MUNICH 
TO  INNSPRUCK. 

1  74  Stralsach 

1       Hobikischers 

1  74  Tegernsee— To  Tegernsee  this  is 
a  regular  post-road,  and  very 
good.  Tegernsee,  embellished 
with  a  beautiful  Lake,  contains 
a  Royal  Villa  (formerly  a  Domi- 
nican Convent),  on  which  the 
late  King  of  Bavaria  expended 
from  three  to  four  millions  of 
florins ;  intending  it  for  the  re- 
gidence  of  his  Widow.  The 
Hotel,  siluated  on  the  margin  of 
the  Lake,  is  the  Traiteur*s 
House,  which  furnishes  clean 
beds. 
At  Tegernsee  Travellers  shoofd 
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2 
1 


1 
1 


make  «d  agreemeDk  with  the 
Post-masler  for  conyeying  them 
toAckeiiibaI;aDd(in  case  of  there 
being  no  horses  in  Ihat  viUage) 
to  Schwa tz. 

Ackenthal—T\ie  Inn  here  is  clean* 
and  the  larder  well  provided. 

5cAtratz-- Heneetojnnspruck  is  a 
regular  post-road:  and  the  Cross- 
road between  Schwatz  and  Te* 
gernsee  cannot  be  called  a  bad 
one.  The  Scenery  is  exquisite ; 
especially  where  the  road  (cut 
out  of  a  rock)  winds  along  tbe 
margin  of  the  Lake. 
Voider s 

/nnsprucft— This  Route  from  Mu- 
nich to  Innspruck  is  consider- 
ably nearer  than  the  great  Post- 
road  ;  it  being  three  very  short 
posts  from  Tegern&ee  to  Schwatz. 


87a  posts. 


BOUTE  FHOM  IXNSPRUCK  to  MUNICH. 

2       Seefeld 
1  74  Mittenwald 
1  7a  Wqlchensee 
1  Va  Benedicibetvern 

1  Vi  Wolfratshausen 

2  Munich 

10  posts. 


BOVTB  FROM  RATI9B0!f  TO  PRAfttTI!. 

1  74'  Kirn 

i  Nietenau 

1  Neukirchen 

V4  Roez 

1  Waldmunchen 

1  Klentsck  ^ 

1  Teinitz 

1  StankcM 

1  Slaab  ,   ■■       X 

.  1  Pilsen— Inn,  la  Cr^ix  d'or, 

1  Rochizau 

1  Mauth 

i  CzernowiU      .    ,  , 

i  Zditx  .'...; 

1  Bwaun 

i  ihMchnig 

i  .Prague 

17  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  ViEirWA,  THROtJ^H  BATIS- 
B05  AND  BRUSSELS,  TO  06TEWD. 

1  Burkhardsdorf—X  post  and  a  half 
are  charged  by  the  Postmaster; 
—and  one  paper  florin  is  paid 
for  the  order  for. post-horses. 

1  Sighardskircltenr^The  Inn.  is  to- 
lerably good.  ,  . 

1  7«  Pdrschling    i 

1      St.  Poelten 

1  7a  Moelk-^\  small  country  lnn»— 
but  clean. 

The  Benedictine  Monastery  here, 
A  spacious  and  magnificently 
placed  edifice,  contains  a  ce- 
lebrated Madonna,  by.  Albert 
Durer;  and  a  fine  picture,  by 
Rubens,  of  the  Angels  announc- 
ing to  tbe  Magdalene  the  Resur- 
reclio;i  of  the  Saviour. 

1  7a  Kemmelsbach    ^ 

1  7a  Amstetten 

1      Stremberg 

1       Enns 

1  7a  Untz— The  last  post  in  Lower 
Amtria.     This  Town   contains 
16,000  inhabitants.    Best  Inn, 
th€  Lion  d'Or.    The  women  of 
Linlz  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty. 
1  7a  E  f far  ding— Th^  first  post  of  Up- 
per Austria. 
1  7a  Bayerbach    . 
1      Sigharding 
1       Scharding 

1  Passau— A  fine  Town.  The  Ca- 
thedral and  its  Organ,  ihe.CAd- 
teau,  the  Library  de  Lamberg, 
and  tbe  Prospect  from  the  Gar- 
den of  the  ContK»»(o/'^artaM7^ 
deserve  attention.  lnn,theulij/<e 

.    iVoir. 

2  Vilzhofan 

,2  74  Platlinig  ... 

1      Straubi^g^The  Co^e(/(aiaCAurcA 

,and  the  CarmeUt$  Convent, 
which  coptains  the  Tomb  of 
,  DuKe  Albert,  merit  notice;  as 
does  the  Abbey  of  Ober-Altaicb, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  S.traub- 

1  7.  Pfadfir        ..  ,  .     . 

1  7a  Ratisboh 
A  7»  Schambach 

i    ;  Teisufong. 
A  .     Tbsiningen    ,: 

i  ^,  jpo$tba%ier.„ 


i«»    <.»    •»' 
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1       F9ueM 

1  Nuremberg— ThisCityhasSO.OOO 
inhabitants ;— and  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  are:  the  Ca- 
tftedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Lau- 
reDce,  and  adorned  with  beau- 
tifal  painted  glass— the  Chapel 
of  St.  Anne— the  Church  of  St. 
CtotmSyWhich  contains  a  painting 
upon  glass,  executed  in  1278— 
the  Chapel  de  Mendel,  in  which 
there  are  several  good  Pictures 
—the  Chapel  of  Holzsehouhe- 
Henne  du  Saint  Sepulchre~~ihe 
Imperial  Chdteau,  embellished 
with  valuable  Pictures ;  and  for 
showing  which  the  Custode  ei- 
pects  a  florin — the  Hdtel  de 
VUle,  likewise  embellished  with 
good  Pictures;  for  showing 
which  the  Custode  expects  two 
kopfstucks-  the  Bridges — the 
Arsenal,  which  contains  two 
Cannon  dated  1499— and  the 
Copper-Mills.  Inns,  the  Cheval 
Rouge,  etc. 

1      Farnbaeh 

1  74  Emskirchen 

1  f^ngenfeld^The  Post-house  here 
is  a  good  Inn. 

1  %  Bossehheim 

i      Kitxengen 

1  Wurtzburg— The  road  from  Nu- 
remberg hither  is  excellent. 
Wurtzburg  contains  17,000  in- 
habitants. The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are:  iht  Chdteau, 
remarkable  for  its  Staircase— 
the  Citadel,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  an  ancient  Temple— 
the  Chapel  of  St.  JIf  ary— the  Ca- 
tAadral— the  Great  Hoepital— 
the  Picture-Gallery  belonging 
to  the  Prince  Bishop,  containing 
a  Magdalene  by  Fesel— and  the 
Library  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Inns,  the  Cour  de  Bo- 
vine, the  Cygne,  etc.  The  most 
celebrated  wines  of  Franconia 
grow  near  Wurtzburg,  viz.  the 
Yin  de  Lieste,  the  Yin  de  Stein, 
called  Yin  du  St.  Esprit,  and  the 
Yin  de  Calmns. 

1       Boshrunn 

1  7s  Esselbaeh 

i       Bohrbrunn 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
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% 


'A 


17. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


7a 

'A 

7. 
7» 


Aschaffenbury 

Dettingen 

Hanau 

Frankfort  on  the  Metn 

Eosnigstein 

Wierges 

Limhurg 

Walnerod 

Freylingen  - 

Gulroth 

Weyersbusch 

Ukerot 

Siegburg 

Cologne— This  City,  founded  by 
Marcus  Agrippa,  Is  supposed  to 
contain  above  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand Inhabitants,  though,  but  a 
few  years  since,  the  number  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  forty- 
seven  thousand,  its  best  Inns, 
in  1832,  were,  the  Cour  Imps' 
Hale,  and  the  Rheinberg,  facing 
the  river.  The  Cathedral,  begun 
in  1248,  was  never  finished; 
and,  in  1800,  it  becante  a  re- 
ceptacle for  corn :  its  Choir  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Rubens  was  born  at 
Cologne,  in  the  House  numbered 
10,  and  situated  in  the  Rue  de 
Tivai.  Mary  de'  Medici  died  in., 
the  same  House ;  and,  according 
to  report,  in  the  same  room. 
Rubens  enriched  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  where  he  was  baptised, 
with  an  AUar-piece  representing 
the  Crucifixion  of  that  Apostle ; 
at  the  back  of  which  picture  is  a 
Copy,  painted  while  the  Original 
was  in  the  Louvre,  and  now  com- 
monly shown  instead  of  the  Ori- 
ginal; which,  however,  the  Sa- 
cristan will,  for  a  trifling  gra- 
tuity, exhibit,— it  being  made  to 
turn  on  a  pivot. 

Cologne  Is  paved  with  basalt. (0 

Bergheim 

Linnig 

Gangelt 

Beekem 

Tongern 
Sttrond 

Tirlemont 

Louvain— The  inhabitants  of  this 
Town  are  supposed  to  amount 
to  near  20,000.     One  of  the 


(>)  Steamers,  as  atarcady  niealioned,  ply  between  Cologne  and  Rotterdam. 
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principal  Iqb«  i§,  the  H^tel  de 

Cologne. 
1  'A  Cortenberg 
1  Va  Brussels 

1  7a  ii«C/l6 
1  Va  AlOSt 

1  Vs  QuadrecAt 

1  Gand 

2  Jlteren 
2      Bruget 
2      Ojlende 


86  'A 

Packets  go  every  Tuesday  aod  Friday, 
weather  permitting,  from  Cologne  to 
Ostend. 

Packets  usually  go  twice  a- week  from 
Ostend  to  Harwich. 

Packets  likewise  go  from  Ostend  to 
Margate. 

ftOUTE  FBOM  FRANKFORT  Olf  TBE  MEIN, 
THROUGH  CASSBL,  TO  VUNSTER. 

1  Va  Frifld^er^— Inn,the  Trots  ip^et. 

1       Butzbach 

1  Giessen— The  University  of  Gies" 
sen  was  founded  in  1607.  The 
Library— ihe  Pcsdagogium—ihe 
Chdteau—&n4  iheChyr^hofSt. 
Pancrace  merit  notice.  Iqns, 
the  Licorne;  the  Lion,  etc. 

1  Marburg— The  Library  belonging 
to  the  University  here  is  a  fine 
one.— The  best  Ion  is  ihe  Post- 
house. 

1  Va  HoUxdorf 

1  /esfder^— The  Post-bouse  is  a 
good  Hotel. 

1       Wabern 

1  Va  Gassel—- This  City  is  supposed  to 
have  about  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants; and  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  are:  the  Chateau 
— the  Palace — the  PUicede  Fre- 
deric, and  the  Statue, by  which 
it  is  adorned— the  Arsenal— the 
RomanCatholic  Church— the  Re- 
formed Church— and  tjbe  Statue 
of  the  Landgrave,  Charles — the 
Opera-house— the  Museum  Fre- 
dericien— and  the  Pictures  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting. 
The  principal  Inns  are,  the  Black 

(<)  One  carolin  is  twenty-four  francs. 


[Ch.  TUI. 

Bear,  and  the  Toion  of  Frank- 
fort, 

1       Wertufflen 

1       Ossendorf 

1       Lichtenau 

1  Paderborn— The  Cathedral  here, 
and  the  University,  merit  notice. 
The  source  of  the  river  Pader  is 
In  the  middle  of  the  Town.  Inn, 
the  Post-^house. 

1  Va  Nieukirehen 

2  Warensdorf 
1  Va  Munster 


18Va  posts. 

This  City  coatains  above  20,000  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  Church  of  St,  Lam- 
6erf— the  Palaee— the  Cathedral— and 
ihe  Chapel  of  Bernard  de  Galen,  merit 
notice.    Inns,  the  ffrapereur,  etc. 

TOT  AGE  ON  THE  RBIXE  FBOM  M  ATEITCB 
to  COBLENTZ. 

Packet-boats  go  daily  from  Mayence 
and  Cassel,  to  Coblentz;  and  the  fare  is 
six  francs:  hut  persons  who  hire  a  yacht 
to  themselves,  which  is  the  most 
pleasant  mode  of  going,  usualjy  pay 
from  four  to  five  carolins;0)  and  are 
conveyed  to  Cologne  for  the  latter  sum, 
if  they  do  not  stop  at  Coblentz.  (>)  Per- 
fioDs  who  embark  at  Rltvill,  or  Wallaaf, 
may  procure  a  yacht  for  three  louis- 
d'ors,  or  three  and  a  half  at  the  utmost, 
and  these  boats  being  furnished  with 
kitchen  utensils  and  beds.  Travellers 
may  dine  and  sleep  on  board,  if  they 
wish  it.  When  the  wind  is  contrary, 
two  days  are  occupied  in  going  from 
Cassel  to  Coblentz,  or  Thal-Ehrenbreit- 
stetn ;  and  two  days  and  a  half  in  re- 
turning. 

Persons  who  make  this  excursion 
should  leave  Mayence  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  go;  either  to  Wal- 
lauft  or  Eltvill,  where  the  Inns  are 
good,  especially  the  JRose  at  Eltrill. 
The  time  occupied  in  going  from  May- 
ence to  Eltvill  isahouttwo  hours.  Next 
morning,  a  short  time  befbre  sun-rise, 
travellers  shoudd  walk  to  Johannisberg; 
and,  from  the  Bale«ny  of  the  Castle 
there,  contemplate  the  view:  thence 
proceeding  to  embark atXan^antinnAa^, 

(a)  Tbe  Rudesheim  boatmen  are  supposed 
lobe  the  best  on  the  Rhine. . 
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for  GHsenkeim.  The  lime  occupied  in 
golrig  is  about  an  hour ;  and  at  Ihe  lat- 
ter place  it  is  advisable  to  disembark 
and  visit  Neiderwaldffk  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  Cotfnt  «l*Ostein,  and  embel- 
lished with  loVely  prospects.  From 
Geisenheim  to  St,  Gouer  the  lime  oc- 
cupied in  goin^  is  about  four  hours. 
This  T&wn  stliod^  in  a  delightful  posi- 
tion, and  contains  a  good  Inn,  where 
Travellers  should  sleep,  rising  at  Ave 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  to  reach 
Coblentz  before  nooh.  Hf  re  are  good 
Hotels.  The  To^n  Is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Hhlne  and  the  Mo- 
selle; and  the  objects  Inost  worthy  of 
attention  are,  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St,  Castor,  and  the  Ifort  of  Shrenbreit- 
stein,  originally  a  lioman  work. 

EXCUJEISION  FBOJI  GOTTINGEN  TO  THE 
MINES  OF  HABTZ. 

Behind  Katllenburg  rise  the  first  hilts 
which  belong  to  the  chain  of  the  Hartz. 

05f erode— This  Town  has  4000  inha- 
bitants.—JiTIaust/ial- Inn,  2a  Couronne. 
This  Town  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  richest  Mines  are  la  Caro- 
line, which  is  105  Talhoms  deep;  and 
la  Dorothee,  which  is  102  fathoms 
deep. 

The  GeorgestoUeh  is  a  remarkable 
work. 

The  Ludwiger-Rechenhaus  exhibits  a 
collection  of  all  the  machines  employed 
in  the  Mines. 

Two  miles  from  Klausthal  is  the  ah- 
cient  imperial  City  of  Coster;  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  beer,  called 
Gose,  of  Which  there  are  seven  kinds; 
and  that  most  esteemed  !s  called  Beste 
Erug.  Half  a  league  from  thi^  City  is 
the  Rammehberg,  the  most  ancient  bf 
the  Mines  of  Hartz. 

On  the  road  leading  from  lUenburg 
to  the  BrockctJ,  a  lofty  tnountain,  not 
far  from  the  Chateau  de  Stappelnburg, 
is  a  beautiful  prospect ;  and  f^om  the 
summit  of  the  Brocken  a  plain  is 
discoverable,  which  «xtcrids  seventy 
leagues,  and  contains  five  millions  of 
people. 

From  the  Brocken,  Travellers  usually 
go  to  Elbingerode,  in  order  to  see  the 
Grotto  caWea  Bauhmanshoele.  The  Sta- 
lactites which  adorn  this  Grotto  are 
beautiful  and  various  $  but  the  objects 
^ost  interesting  here  afe^etrlfied  ha- 


man  bones,  supposed  to  be  antediln* 
vian.  At5f.^narea.t6ur(/,in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, was  found  a  piece  of  silver, 
weighing  eighty  pounds. 

The  above-mentioned  excursion  may 
be  easily  accomplished  in«  fortnight. 

CELEBRATED  GERMAN  BATHS. . 
'     CARLSBAB. 

Carlsbad  contains  about  3,000  inha- 
bitants, and  several  lodging-houses. 
The  price  of  apartments  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  who  fre- 
quent the  Baths:  but  a  good  suite  of 
rpoms,  with  several  beds,  seldom  lets 
for  more  than  twenty  florins  a-week. 

Dinner  at  a  Restaurant  usually  costs 
from  eight  to  ten  groschen  a-head.  At 
the  Salie  de  Boheme,  and  the  Salle  de 
Scuce,  breakfast,  either  of  coffee  or  cho- 
colate, costs  about  eighteen  krgutzers. 
For  loading  or  unloading  a  travelling- 
carriage,  the  price  is  a  florin.  To  the 
Valet'de-place  who  goes  round  with 
the  visiting-tickets  of  Itinerants,  when 
they  arrive,  and  when  they  depart,  the 
fee  is  two  florins.  For  reading  the  ga- 
zettes during  the  whole  season,  the 
price  is  two  florins.  The  drawers  of 
water  at  each  spring  expect  from  every 
customer  a  kopfstuck  or  two,  as  a  fane- 
well  present;  and  the  waiters  at  the 
Sallfi  d»  Boheme,  and  the  Salle  de  Saase, 
expect  every  person  whom  they  have 
attended,  to  give  them  at  least  one 
florin  each,  a^  a  parting  compliment. 
The  entrance- money  at  the  balls  is  one 
florin  per  head;  and  persons  who  re^ 
quire  a  physician,  while  they  use  the 
Baths,  commonly  give  him  four  or  five 
ducats  when  his  attendance  ceases. 

The  roads  i^  ll)i^  neighbourhood  are 
abominable. 

PTRMONT. 

The  Pyrmont  season  commences 
about  the  end  of  June.  The  new  lodg- 
ing-house at  the  Baths  is  a  good  one ; 
and  the  price  of  each  apartment  is 
marked  over  the  door.  There  are  se- 
veral other  lodging-houses.  Dinner 
costs  from  eight  to  sixteen  groschen 
per  head,  accordingto  Us  quality ;  and 
the  public  amusements  are  numerous 
and  various. 

SPA. 

'  The  season  at  Spa  commences  about 
|he  end  of -May.    H«re  are.lodgings  of 
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all  descriptions,  and  all  prices.  Trai- 
teurs  send  out  good  dinners  at  four 
francs  a-bead;  and  persons  who  liie  to 
dine  at  a  Table  d'HoU  are  well  served 
for  three  francs  a*head.  Saddle-horses 
cost,  by  the  day,  from  five  to  sii  francs 
each. 

Spa,  to  lovers  of  gaiety,  Is  pleasant ; 
though,  compared  with  many  other 
places  on  the  Continent,  expensive. 

BOUTE  FBOM  BANOVEB  TO  PTBMOIIT. 

1  7«  fringe 

1      Hameln^A  strong  place. 

1  Pyrmont— The  Chariot  de  PosU 
goes  from  Hanover  to  Pyrmont 
during  the  months  of  June,  July» 
and  August. 

3Va  posts. 


BOUTE  f BOM  HAUBUBG  TO  PTBHONT. 

1       Haarburg, 

IV.  Toitedt 

i  Va  Rotenburg 

i      Ottersberg 

i  Va  BrSme 

1  V>  Bassum 

i      Barenburg  , 

i       Ucht 

1  Va  Minden— £a  ViUe  de  Berlin  is  a 

good  Hotel. 
1      Rinteln— This  Town  contains  a 

celebrated  University. 
1  Va  Pyrmont 

14  posts. 


BOUTE  FBOM  BBUS8EL9,  THBOUGH 
LIEGE,  TO  SPA. 

1  %  Cortenberg 

1  Va  Lou  vain 
2V4  Tirlemont 

2  V;  St.  Trond 
2V4  Orey 
2  V4  Liege— This  City  Is  watered  by 

the  Maes,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain about  50,000  inhabitants: 
Us  Citadel  commands  a  magni- 
ficent Prospect;  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ft7(e— the  Fountain  in  the 
Grande  Place^the  Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  Saint  Lambert*— 
the  Quay  on  the  banks  of  the 


[Gh.  VUl. 

Maes— and  the  Bridge  thrown 
over  that  river,  all  merit  notice. 
Liege  is  embellished  with  a  de- 
lightful Promenade,  called  Co^ 
ronmaes:  and  among  the  best 
Inns  are,  VAigle  Noir,  and  la 
Pommelette, 

From  Liege  to  Aii-la-Chapelle  is 
five  posts  and  a  half,  about 
three  German  miles;  and  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Maestricbt  is 
nearly  the  same  distance.  In 
the  former  Town  the  Cathedral 
(which  contains  the  Tomb  of 
Charlemagne),  and  the  public 
Baths,  are  the  only  objects  of 
interest. 

Aix-la*ChapeHe  is  provided  with 

.  several  Hotels.    Le  Grand  Ho- 

narqxM,    and    the    Hotel    des 

itrangers,  are  recommended 

by  Travellers. 


12  74  posts. 


German 
railef. 


3  Spa. 


ROUTE  FBOM  TIBNICA  TO  8. 


BUBG. 


1      Burkhardidorf 

1       Sighardskirohen 

1  Va  PUrschling 

i.     St.  Poelten 

1  Va  Moelk 

1  Va  EemmeUbach 

1  Va  Amstetten  . 

1  Va,  ;5trew6ergr— Between  Stremberg 
and  the  next  post,  Eus,  the  Hills 
are  very  severe.  Inn  tolerably 
good. 

1  £u«— Between  Ens  and  the  next 
Post,  Kleinmtinchen,  it  is  usual 
to  turn  off  the  great  Lintz  Road: 
but  the  Danube  being  very  mag- 
nificent at  Lintz,  Travellers 
would  find  it  worth  while  to  go 
round  by  that  Town ;  which  ex- 
cursion does  not  add  more  than 
three  posts  to  the  journey. 

1      MleinmUnchen-^luu   tolerably 
good. 
Wels 
Lambach 
Voeklabruch 
Frankenmarkt 
Neumarkt 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Va 
7a 
7. 
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I'A  SalUburg— The wboleof  this  road 
is  perfectly  good,  though  hilly ; 
and  from  Kleiumanchefl  to  Saltx- 
burg  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
drive. 


21  7>  posts. 


The  entrance  to  Saltzburg  is  by  a 
noble  Gateway,  cut  through  a  rock  for 
near  a  hundred  yards.  The  situation  of 
the  Town  is  fine ;  and  the  great  square, 
the  Citadel,  some  of  the  Churches,  and 
the  Cemetery,  merit  notice.  The  best 
Hotel  is  the  Golden  Ship. 

About  nine  miles  from  Saltzburg  are 
the  Salt-works  of  Hallein  ;  and  the 
drive  thither  is  beautiful.  Persons  who 
visit  these  Salt-works  ascend  the  moun- 
tain behind  Hallein  by  an  easy  path. 
Ne,ar  the  summit  are  a  small  church 
and  a  few  cottages ;  and  not  far  distant, 
in  the  face  of  a  little  cUff,  is  the  en- 
trance into  the  mine.  Here  a  light 
coarse  cloak  is  thrown  over  the  dress 
of  the  Traveller,  who  is  likewise  pre- 
sented with  a  lighted  candle,  and  a 
thick  glove,  for  holding  the  ropes  in 
the  descent.  Thus  equipped,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  Miner,  the  Traveller  enters 
the  Mine.  '  Numberless  passages  of  a 
considerable  length,  and  usually  lined 
and  roofed  with  rough  timber,  pierce 
the  mountain  in  all  directions.  The 
descents  are  not  dangerous ;  for  the 
Traveller  lies  down  securely  on  an  in- 
clined plank  between  two  smoothly 
rounded  spars,  holding  a  rope,  which 
is  made  fast  both  above  and  below. 
There  are  at  Hallein  thirty-two  reser- 
voirs, the  largest  of  which  is  peculiarly 
striking.  In  one  part  of  the  Mine  the 
Traveller  and  Guide  mount  a  sort  of 
wooden  horse  on  wheels,  and  are  drag- 

§ed  with  great  rapidity,  for  eight  hun- 
red  yards,  along  a  narrow  passage  in 
the  rock;  whence  they  emerge  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  nod  them- 
selves in  daylight. 

Bercktesgaden,  and  the  Lake  called 
Ko  nigsee,  or  Barthelemi-see,  are  usually 
visited  by  strangers  who  make  any  stay 
at  Saltzburg;  from  which  place  the 
former  is  about  ten  miles  distant,  and 
in  a  direction  that  would  admit  of  iu 
being  seen  on  the  same  dfay  as  Hallein, 
Konigsee  is  more  distant.   Ttie  road  to 


1 
2 
1 


1 
1 


this  Lake  is  excellent,  and  the  scenery 

enchanting. 

ROUTE  PROM  TlRlfWA  TO  SALTZWRG,  BY 
MARIAZELL. 

1  'A  Burkhardsdorf 

1  Sighardskirchen 
1 '/«  Piirschling 

St.  Pollen 

Lilienfeld 

Tyrnitz-^n  the  first  night  after 
leaving  Vienna,  persons  who 
travel  post  usually  sleep  here. 
The  Baker's,  two  or  three  doors 
beyond  the  Post-house,  is  the 
best  sleeping-place ;  as  the  beds 
are  clean,  and  there  is  a  good 
remise  for  carriages.  After 
quilling  Tyrnilz,  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  take  extra  horses,  in 
order  to  pass  the  mountains  of 
Annaberg,  Isachiml>erg,  and  Jo- 
se phberg. 

Annaberg 
Va  Mar iazell— Travellers  usually  dine 
at  the  Post-house  here;  and 
while  their  dinner  is  getting 
ready,  visit  the  Church  called 
the  "  Loreto  of  Austria,"  and, 
generally  speaking,  crowded 
with  pilgrims.  Between  Maria- 
zell  and  Seewiesen  the  road  is 
hilly,  and  the  Postmaster  ai  the 
former  place  should  be  allowed 
to  put  on  the  additional  horses 
required  beyond  Mariazell ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  cerlainty  of 
finding  them  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  wanted.— On  the  ap- 
proach to  Seewibsen  stands 
Brandhof,  a  house  iohabited  by 
the  Archduke  John,  and  his  left- 
handed  Consort,  the  daughter  of 
the  Postmaster  of  Aussee,  and 
now  Countess  of  Brandhof.  The 
grounds  and  inlerior  of  the 
house  are  shown  to  Travellers. 

Seewiesen 

2  'A  Bruck  on  the  Muhr 
Leoben 
Timersdorf 

7a  Kalwang 
Va  Geisehorn 

Rottenmann 

Leisen  • 

SMnach 

Mitterndorf 

Auetee 

55 
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1 3>A  licheU^i  is  ad?Uable  to  sleep  at 
the  Post-house  here.  Instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  next  stage, 
St.  Gilgen ;  where  the  Hotel  is  a 
Yerr  had  one. 

1  7>  St.  Gilgen 

i       Hof 

1  Saltxbarg— Fine  seenery  embel- 
lishes the  road  from  Vienna,  by 
the  HariazelU  to  Saltiburg ;  and 
carriages  of  all  descriptions  may 
pass  over  it  with  perfect  safely. 


7. 


29  V4  posts. 

BOUTS  FROM  TIENIfA  TO  TBNICB. 

JVewdbrf 

GunseUdorf 

Nettitadt 

Neukirehen 

Sehoitwien 

Morxxusehlag 

Kreiglach 

Moer%hofen 

Brack 

Xeoben 

Kreuthaeh 

Kneitenfeld 

Judenburg 
/,  Vnsenmark 
/a  Pfeumarkt 

Friesach 

St.  Viet 

Klagenfurt 

Velden 

Villach 

Arnoldstein 

Tarvis 

Pontehba 

Resciuta 

Ospitaletto 
V4  Callalto 

tdine 
3/4  Codroipo 
Vi;  Pordenon 

Scuiile 
7s  Conegliano 

Spreeiano 

Treviso 
7.  if estre— Hence  to  Venice  by  ^- 
ter. 


V'. 


'3 
'A 


40  74  posts. 

ROUTE    FEOM    YIKNNA    TO    CARLSBAD, 
THROUGH  EGRA  AND  ZWODA. 

1       Enxersdorf 
%        Stocker(im 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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7. 


7. 


7a 

7. 

7. 
7. 


7a 
7a 
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Jfeikersdorf 

Meieau 

Horn 

GoffHtx 

Schwarxenau 

Shrems 

Sehwarshaek 

Wittingau 

Budweis 

Moldauthein 

Pisek 

Strakonitx 

Horaxdiomtx 

Chriinberg 

Pihen 

Miees 

Tschernoichin 

Plan 

Sandau 

Egra 

Zwoda 

Carlsbad— There  is  a  nearer  road 
fromVienna  to  Carlsbad,  throDgh 
Znatm,  Iglau,  and  Prague. 


32  7a  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  VlfiUlfA  TO  BADER. 

1      Neudorf 

1  Baden— Celebrated  for  its  Mineral 

Waters. 

2  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  VIERRA  TO  PRESBURG. 

1       Stkfjoachat 
1      Fieehament 
i      Regelshrunn 

1      Deutsch-Altenburg — The  Fron- 
tier Town  of  Hungary. 
1      Presbnrg 

i  ■ 

5  posts. 

this  City,  in  tftae  past  the  Capital  of 
Hmigary,  is  not  supposed,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  contain  above  22,000  in- 
habitants ;  though  its  population,  pre- 
vious to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment to  Buda,  was  estimated  at 
28,000.  Presburg  is  finely  situated  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  an  immense 
plain,  watered  by  the  Danube;  and, 
among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
here  are:  an  Bqwstrian  Statue,  by 
Donner,  of  St.  Ifartin,  which  adorns  the 
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parochial  Chnrch  —  another  SUtae  by 
the  same  scalptor,  ia  the  Eslerhazy 
Chapel— the  Governor's  Palace— the 
Roual  Chancery — the  JA«atr«— the 
Public  Granaries — the  Ca««fwe— the 
Royal  CAdteau— the  Cupola  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Elizabeth— the  Moyal  Ca- 
tholic Academy  —  and  the  Lutheran 
Gymntuiutn,  This  public  amusements 
consist  of  operas,  German  plays,  con- 
certs, and  balls.  Here  are  some  good 
private  Libraries,  and  Cabinets  of  Na- 
tural History;  together  with  a  celebrat- 
ed collection  of  Wry  Faces^ 

The  Ch&teau  de  Laoschitz,  near  Pres- 
burg,  is  worth  seeing;  as  likewise  is  the 
Ch&teau  d'Esterhazy. 

bOOTB  FROM  DEUTSCH-ALTBITBUBa  TO 
BtCLfiRADE. 


i 

1 
1 
1 


i 
1 
1 


1 

i 
1 


'A 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


'/. 


V. 


Kitse&^A  royal  ChAteau. 

Rachendorf 

Wieselbwrg 

Hochstrass^k  post  and  a  half  are 
sometimes  charged  here* 

Raab— The  population  of  ihis  City 
is  estimated  at  13,000.  Its  Ca^- 
thedral  is  magniAcent. 

Goenyo 

Ais 

Comom-^The  Churcb>  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
merits  notice. 

iVeMmiiAI— Celebrated  for  excel- 
lent white  wines. 

Neudorf 

Dorrogh 

WoToschwar 

Ofen,  or  Buda— The  population  of 
Buda,  the  ancient  Sicambria 
(called  by  the  Germans  Ofen),  is 
estimated  at  55,000,  including 
the  Town  of  Pest,  from  which  it 
is  separated  only  by  the  Danube. 
At  Buda,  the  Hungarian  Regalia 
are  kept ;  and  the  Crown  pre^ 
sen  ted,  in  the  year  1000,  by 
Pope  Sylvester  II.,  to  Stephen, 
King  of  Hungary,  is  an  imitation 
of  that  which  was  worn  by  the 
Greek  Emperors,  fnns^  the 
Croix  Blanche,  etjc 

.  Teleney 

Ereschin 

Adony 

Pentele 

Foeldwar 

Paksch 


2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

a 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


V. 


V. 


7a 


Tolnau 

SeA-ard— Celebrated  for  its  wines^ 
which  are  superior  to  Burgundy. 

Paitastek 

Sekscoe 

Mohacseh 

Baranyawar 

Laskafeld— The  frontier  Town  of 
Sclavonia. 

Essek— Yestigeis  of  the  ancient 
City  of  Mursa  are  discoverable 
here. 

Verra 

Wukomar 

Oppaiowax 

lllok 

Sxustek 

Peterwaradin 

Carlowitz-  UnteHvg 

Posha 

Cserevicx 

Banovze 

Semlin  — This  Town  contains  a 
Health-ofQce,  for  purifying  let- 
ters and  merchandise  which 
come  &om  Turkey. 


47  posts. 

From  Semlin  to  Belgrade  the  time  oc- 
cupied In  going  is  about  one  hour  and  a 
half.     ' 

BOUTE  FROM  PRESBURG  TO  KASCHAU 
AND  TOKAT. 

1       Cseifles 
1       Sarfo'4 

1  Tyrnau— This  Town,  ornamented 
with  nine  large  Towers  and  seve- 
ral Churches,  makes  a  handsome 
figure  at  a  distance.  The  Cathe- 
dral—ihe  Episcopal  Palace^ 
and  the  AcadenUe  des  Nobles, 
merit  notice. 
Va  Freystddtel 
Rippyn 

Nitra-  Tapotcschan 
Kitra-SambroHt 
Westenics 

Baymozs— There  are  Hot  B&ths 
iii  this  Town. 
Rudno 

ThurotZ'SambroM 
Nolescho 
'A  Rosenberg-'The  Mineral  Waters 
and  the  College  here  are  cele- 
„  brated. ' 

J    1      Pertensdorf 


•u 
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1       Okolisna 
.1       Wikodna 

1      Laut$ehhwrg 

1      Horka 

1  Leutschau— The  fi6it\  de  Yille  fs 
a  handsome  building ;  but  the 
Town  is  ill  supplied  with  water. 

1      Biucxofoet  - 

1  7,  Berthod 

1  fjMrJcf'— Finely  situated  and  fSih 
mous  for  iti  wines. 

1      L»m$seh 

1  Kascbau— A  strong  Town.  The 
Governor's  House  is  a  bandsone 
building.  The  Baths  of  Kaschau 
are  celebrated ;  but  the  air  is 
unhealthy. 

1       Sxinne 

1       Willnumn 

1  'A  TaK^a^Famous  for  its  wines. 

2  Tokay— On  the  Mountain  of  Saint 

Thdr^se,  and  in  the  Vineyard  of 
Szarwarsehy  grow  the  best  Wines 
of  Tokay,  wtrieh,  In  stomach 
complaints^  have  been  found 
particularly  beneficial.  (') 

31  posts. 

Hongary  abouDds  in  eicetlent  fruit, 
beef,  wild-fowl,  and  venison ;  and  the 
wines  are  so  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  strong,  that  they  sometimes 
prove  dangerous  to  foreigners. 

In  Galiicia,  and  the  Bukovine,  Travel- 
lers ought  to  carry  provisions  with 
them,  as  little  beside  straw  can  be  pro- 
cm  ed  at  the  Inns. 

BOUTE  FROM  TIENNA  TO  TRIESTE. 

1       Neudorf 
1       Gunselidwf 
1       Nevntadt 
1       Neukirchen  • 
1 7>  Sehottwien 
1  7a  Moerzuschlar/ 
1       Krieglaeh 
1       Merzhofen 

(<)  The  Hungarians  have  eight  sorts  of 
wine  somewhat  similar  In  flavour  toTokay ; 
and  frequently  sold  under  that  name.  The 
best  Tokay  is  seldom  or  never  sold. 

{•]  Idria,  celebrated  for  its  Mine  of  Quiet- 
silver,  is  only  four  miles  from  Ober- Lay- 
bach.  The  foltowing  account  of  the  Mine 
was  given  to  the  Author  of  Ibis  Work  by  a 
Friend  of  hers. 


1      Brack 
1  74  KotteUtein 
1      Peggau 

1  7a  Gratz— This  Town,  the  Capital  of 
Styria,  is  supposed  to  contain 
above  30,000  inhabitants ;  and, 
among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice,  are :  the  Chdtean  Impe- 
rtal— the  Eglise  de  la  Cour— 
and  the  Church  dedicated  to 
Cw^St.  Catherine  —  the  pwrockial 
pj^^CAtirc*,  in   which   there   is  a 
\   ^j  PaintingbyTintoretto— theTwo 
M^     Columns,  and  the  Convent  in^ 
,.,j5S»  t**^  Fauxborgh  of  Sffuer  —  the 
^■"^   LyetwHt  and  its  Library — and 
the  JoAanfU9t#m.     The  Poor* 
ftotue,  which   comprehends  a 
general  hospital,  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital, a  roundling-bospital,  an 
asylum  for  Lunatics,  and  an- 
other for  the  Aged,  is  a  most 
benevolent  and  useful  Institu- 
tion. 

The  promenades  in  and  about 
this  Town  are  pleasant. 
Best  Inn,  the  Sun, 
KaUdorf 
Lehring 
Ehrenhausen 

Mahrburg— This  is  the  most  po- 
pulous town  In  Styria,  Orati  ex- 
cepted. 
Feistritz      — — 
Gannowitx 
Zilly 
Franz 
S.  Oswald 
Podpetsch 

Lay  bach— This  City,  tbe  Capital 
of  the  Duchy  of  Carniola,  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  11,000 
inhabitants.  The  Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, merits 
notice ;  as  does  the  CAureA  of 
Saint  Peter/m  the  Fauxburgb. 
Inn,  Le  Sauvage, 
1  7a  Ober^Laybachi*) 

<'  The  ascent  to  Idria  is  very  long,  and  tbe 
descent  into  the  town  so  extremely  rapid 
that  it  would  be  de8irab!e  not  to  take  a  hea- 
vily-laden carriage  fromLaybach,  or  Loildi, 
to  the  Mine;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  a 
light  calecbe.  The  first  vi^  of  Idria  is 
very  picturesque ;  it  is  built  in  a  deeply-soBk 
basin  formed  by  a  circle  of  lofty  bills,  with 
their  sides  covered  by  woods.    The  town  is 
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17a 
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1  Loitsh 

2  Adehberg-^There  is  a  celebrated 

Grotto  in  this  Town;  and  aa- 

otber,  called  the  Grotto  of  St, 

Madeleine,  at  a  short  distance. 

loDy  VOtteria  Grande^ 
The  Lake  of  Zirkoitz   is  near 

Adelsherg. 
1       Prdwald 
i  '/•  Seuana 
i      Trieste (')— This  is  a  aourishing 

Free  Port,  with  20,000  inhabit^ 
'    aots,  and  a  spacious  and  safe 

Rarbour.(*) 


35  V4  posts.    ' 


The  objects  bestirortb  notice  here 

clean-  a  stream  of  water  rtms  tbroagh  it, 
and  the  houses  are  all  white- washed.  We 
set  out  00  our  descent  into  the  Mine  on  a 
sammer  evening,  about  half  past  six  o^clock. 
The  Entrance  is  in  the  Town.  Visiters  are 
dad  in  the  mining  dress,  and  then  conducted 
down  several  steep  flights  of  stone  steps ; 
four  hundred  of  virhich  brought  us  to  the 
level  of  the  principal  galleries.  We  were 
then  shown  some  of  the  richest  ore,  a  dull 
and  dark-looking  substance,  which  yields 
fifty  per  cent.  Hence  we  proceeded  to  an- 
other gallery,  where  we  saw  the  Quick- 
silver  in  its  fluid  state  exuding  in  small 
e^hulesfrom  the  ore.  Iliis  is  called  Vir> 
gin  Silver ;  though  not  superior  to  that ' 
produced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  smelt- 
ing, ^me  of  it  was  pressed  from  the 
•ides  of  the  vein^aod  collected  into  a  smail 
wide-mouthed  bottle.  We  then  descended 
-still  deeper  into  the  Mioe«  and  saw  some 
Miners  working.  The  atmosphere  in  tbi« 
place  was  very  oppressive,  so  that  the  Miners 
oonld  not  continue  here  a  whole  day.  The 
extreme  depth  of  the  Mine  is  a  hundred  and 
dghty  fathom ;  it  is,  however,  still  more  ; 
remarkable  for  its  extent^  the  various  pas-  t 
4ages  heing  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
ft3et  in  length,  and  in  breadth  nearly  the 
same.  To  see  the  whole  woald  take  eight 
luMirs.  liiere  are  ttiree  hundred  Miners  em- 
ployed by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  to  whom. 


are :  the  JKf  ole— the  Zajsaretti— the  Ca- 
thedral— the  Greek  Church  —  and  the 
New  Opera-house, 
lans.  La  YUU  de  Londres,  etc. 

About  20  German  miles  from  Trieste 
Is  Pola;  which  Travellers  ought  to  visit, 
on  account  of  its  Amphitheatre  a«d 
other  antiquities. 

A  Traveller,  who  made  an  excursion 
from  Trieste  to  Pola  in  18^8,  found 
the  road  very  good,  and  only  one  of  the 
Inns  nncomfortable. 

Pola  has  been  already  described,  in 
the  former  part  of  this  Work. 

A  Boat  may  be  obtained  at  Trieste  to 
«o  by  sea  to  Pola ;  and  the  price  usually 
demanded  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
ducats. ' 

exdusivdy  the  Mine  belongs,  hut  ^njy  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  work  at  the  same 
time  The  utmost  which  any  of  these  poor 
creatures  gain,  per  day,  is  twenty *four 
kreutzers;  and  some  of  them  receive  only 
eight.  Beside  the  Miners,  there  are  two 
hundred  men  employed  in  washing  and 
smelting  the  ore.  Parts  of  this  Mine  arc  so 
very  insalubrious  that  the  Miners  cannot 
work  longer  at  a  time  than  one  hour.  The 
prevailing  maladies  they  incur  are  palsy, 
nervous  affections,  and  swellings  of  the 
body.  We  made  our  exit  from  the  Mine  in 
a  huciket,  which  is  raised  by  means  of  a  wa- 
ter-engine. The  bucket  contains  two  per- 
sons attended  by  a  Miner,  who  dinects  its 
ascent,  which  is  the  ^ork  of  ten  nnnutes 
only. 

This  Mine,  according  to  report,  was  dis- 
covered, during  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
the  following  manner.  A  Peasant  who  had 
been  digging  near  its  mouth,  for  sand^  after 
jfilliog  bis  basket  endeavoiffed  to  raise  it ; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  the  weight  baflHed  his 
exertions.  On  niention  being  made  of  this 
drcumsfance,  the  spot  where  he  had  dug 
was  inspected,  and  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  Quicksilver.** 

(•)  From  Trieste  to  Frame,  another  Aus- 
fnan  Free  Port,  is  a  distance  of  five  posts. 

(a)  The  population  of  Trieste  did  notamouikt 
to  more  than  1^,000  afew  years  since. 
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— uyreuoDyeDi.— tiinira.— waier,  caiauivs,  auu  A86e»'  miift.— uoagiDRR.— isoara. — Fire- 
wood.—Garden  of  the  Convent  of  Nccessttadet.- Public  Amasenient«.--Price  of  Draoglit- 
bonec—Pwiporto,  etc.— Route  from  Litbon  to  Oporto-Ditto  firom  lisfaoa  to  Madrid. 

U    5.  d. 
10  TestooDs,  equal  to  a  Milree 

(1000  Rees) 0    5    7 

48  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Moi- 

doire i    70 

64  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Jo- 
annes      1  15    9 

Accounts  in  Portugal  are  kepi  in 
Rees. 


nYnfSB  OF  6oncG  iif  a  post-office 

PACKET  FROM  FALMOUTH  TO  LISBON. 

EYBEY  Gabinrpassenger  usually  pays 
for  passage  and  board  (wine,  tea,  and 
sugar  inclusive),  twenty-three  pounds; 
and  every  Steerage-passenger,  fourteen 
pounds.  Female  Servants  pay  as  cabin* 
passengers.  Children,  under  a  twelve- 
month old,  go  free  of  charge ;  under 
four  years  old,  they  pay  as  steerage-pas- 
sengers ;  and  above  that  age,  as  cabin- 
passengers. 

Lisbon  Packets  generally  sail  every 
Saturday ;  though  every  Friday  is  the 
time  when  they  are  ordered  to  sail, 
from  April  till  October. 

The  accommodations  on  board  these 
vessels  are  excellent.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, advisable  for  Passengers  to  use 
the  blankets,  sheets,  and  pillows,  be- 
longing to  the  Packet,  bnt  to  provide 
plenty  of  their  own ;  and  this  not 
merely  (0  secure  themselves  from  cold 
and  other  unpleasant  circumstances 
during  their  voyage,  l>ul  likewise  be- 
cause blankets  and  down-pillows  are 
particularly  needful  at  Lisbon.  Inva- 
lids who  visit  this  City  during  winter 
should  wear  very  warm  clothing,  and 
live  in  an  apartment  which  fronts  the 
south. 

HONBT  OF  PORTUGAL. 

I.    S.     d, 

A  Rae 

10  Reea>  equal  Ui  a  half-Yin- 
lem 

20  Rees,  equal  toa  Yintem;  in 

English  money,  about  ..001 
5  Yintems,equaltoaTestoon  0.  0    6 
4  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Cru- 
sade of  Ex  change     ...  0    2    3 

24  Yintems,  equal  to  a  new 

Crusade 0    2    8 


LISBON. 

Lisbon,  anciently  called  OliHppo, 
and  in  Portuguese  Lishoa,  is  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  City,  seated  near  the 
mouth  of  a  magnilicent  river,  called 
the  Tagus,  or  Tajo,  embellished  by  one 
of  the  finest  Harbours  in  Europe,  and 
supposed  to  contain  200,000  Inhabit- 
ants. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
in  this  Metropolis  and  its  environs  are: 
ihe  Royal  JKestdanca — Ihe  Eaxhange 
— *the  Jndi€hkous» — the  Arsenal — and 
ihe  Equestrian  bronxs  Statue  of  Jo- 
seph /.;  all  of  which  adorn  the  Prafa 
do  Commercio—iliepatriarehalCkurch 
—and  that  belonging  to  the  Convent  of 
S,  Roche,  which  comprises  an  Asylum 
for  Foundlings.  In  the  patriarchal 
Church  is  a. Chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Roche,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  richly-decorated  temples  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  Picture  above 
the  altar  is  a  particularly  well-executed 
Roman  Mosaic ;  as  likewise  is  another 
piciore  on  the  right  side  of  Ibe  Chapel; 
Ihe  pavement  is  wrought  in  mosaic; 
the  pilasters  are  formed  of  porphyry, 
verde  antique,  lapis-lazuli,  and  other 
precious  marbles :  the  doors  are  bronze, 
beautifully  worked  and  gilt :  the  cande- 
labra and  the  lamps  are  of  solid  silver; 
and  the  altar  is  composed  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  amethysts,  and  gold ;  and  oma 
men  led  with  a  Scriptural  group  In  Alto- 
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rilieyo^O)  wbicb  U  one  .tniin  block  of 
»UTer.  Olber  objects  worlby  of  atten- 
tion In  Lisbon  and  Us  environs  are : 
tbe  New  Church^ the  Quays  — tbe 
Aquedfict  of  Alcantara,  wbiob  con- 
sists of  tbirty-five  arcbes;  ibe  largest 
being  249  feet  in  wldih»  and  332  in 
beigbt.  Tbis  magniflcent  structure, 
built  of  wbcte  marble,  was  erected  by 
Jobn  v.— tbe  Church  and  Convent  of 
Belemf-whert  tbe  Sovereigns  of  Portu- 
gal  are  buried— (Belem  ei.bibits  a  klod 
of  Gotbic  Arabesque  arcbileciHre,  un-^ 
known  in  olber  parts  of  Europe)— tbe 
Convent  of  BrancanaStWhkeh  eontains 
a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  finely 
eieeuted— tbe  Cork  Convent  on  tbe 
summit  of  Cape  S.  Rocbe— and  Cintra, 
wbieb  contains  a  good  Inn,  and  ruins 
of  a  Moorisb  Palace, 

Cbilra  is  deemed  the  best  summer- 
residence  In  tbe  environs  of  Lisbon; 
but,  during  winter  and  spring  its  eice^- 
sive  humidity  renders  it  unwhole- 
some.(*)  The  Fe^ka  Verde  at  Clo  Ira  is 
usually  vistted  by  Travellers. 

Lisbon  possesses  exeellent  water, 
good  beef,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
asses'  milk;  but  eligible  lodgings  are 
scarce  and  dear;  and  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man can  seldom  board  with  a  Portu- 
guese family  under  seven  shillings,  Eng- 
lish money,  per  day^  lodging  not  in- 
clusive. 

Fire-wood  likewise  is  dear  at  Lisbon. 

Tbe  Garden  belonging  to  tbe  Convent 
of  Necessitades,  situated  at  tbe  foot  of 
Bnenos-Ayres,  affords  an  agreeable  Pro- 
menade; and  the  public  amusements  of 
tbIs  City  are,  the  Italten  Opera,  tbe  Por- 
tuguese theatre,  buH-rflgbts,  and  assem- 
blies at  the  houses  of  the  English  mer- 
chants. 

Among  the  prhwipal  Inns  a  few  years 
since  were  Mamweli^s  JSnglieh  Hotel 
^  Owene'i  Boiel  ^  O'Meefe  Hotel  — 
VH&tel  Biemowtai»^vaAla  Caleada 
de  Ettrella. 

PBICB  OF  DRAUGHT-HOR8B8,  ETC. 

Draugbt-borseSf  or  mules,  in  Por- 

CO  When  Jundf  oortim'aoded  at  Liibon, 
this  Atto-riHevo,  together  with  most  of  the 
church-plate  in  the  eity,  was  pacfcMup  for 
the  purpose  6f  beiiiig  iMMiveyed  to  France; 
but^  owing  10  the  saddenness  and  rapidity 
•f  bis  retreat,  this  Tttluable  plunder  waaJeft 


tuga1,are  charged  at  eight  testoons  a- 
palr,  per  league.  The  common  mode  of 
travelling  is  en  voiturin;  and  a  caleche 
containing  two  places,  and  drawn  by 
two  mules,  may  usually  be  hired  for 
about  fifteen  francs  a-day,  all  eipenses 
included. 

Travellers  going  from  Lisbon  to  any 
other  part  of  Portugal  should  solicit, 
from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  quarter 
in  which  they  lodge,  a  passport  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  Travellers,  the 
number  of  their  horses,  mules,  and  at- 
tendants; together  with  a  permission  to 
carry  fire-arms. 

Persons  going  to  Spain  must  apply  for 
a  passport  from  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Lisbon;  and  this  passport.  If  presented 
to  Spanish  Custom-house  Officers,  and 
accompanied  by  a  fee,  prevents  any 
examination  of  baggage. 

ROUTK  FROX  LISBON  TO  OPORTO. 

1st  day.  Alveria  and  CosfsfiAeda— 
About  mid-way  is  a  ferry  over 
tbe  Tagus.  The  road  lies  be- 
tween bedgesor  aloes  and  olives. 

2d  day.  Otta  and  Tagarro  —  A  sandy 
plain,  abounding  with  Indian 

figs. 

3d  day.  F^nfo^Yentas  are  inns,  esta- 
blished by  order  of  government, 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
Portuguese  miles  from  each 
other.  Government  likewise  re- 
gulates the  charges  at  these 
inns,  by  a  tariff,  which  is  always 
eiposed  to  public  view. 

4tb  day.    Alcohaga, 

5th  day.  Zcyrta— Travellers  may  slop, 
during  this  day*s  journey,  at  the 
Convent  of  Batalha,  which  has 
a  fine  Gothic  Church,  with  a 
beautiful  Tower. 

Tbe  road  is  good,  and  the  coun- 
try adorned  with  plantations  of 
olives,  and  forests  of  cork-trees. 

6th  day.  Pombdl  and  Pon^s  —  Tra- 
vellers should  visit  tbe  Moorieh 
Castle  on  a  hill  near  Pombal. 

7tb  day.   Coimbra  and  Almakada^ 

The  Chapel  of  S.Roche  is  reported  (o  have 
cost  tbe  Portuguese  nation  a  minioa  of  cru- 
sades. 

(>)  Many  persons  pref^  Belfas  to  Cintra, 
because  it  is  more  quiet,  and'  lesl  Hable  to 
fogs. 
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Coimbra  coBtalni  13,000  In- 
habiUnts,   and   a    Unlverslly. 
Here  are  a  SUman  Bridge  and 
Afueduetf  almost  entire. 
8tli  day.  Albergaria,  Antonio,  Venta, 
and  Ff(kifM>t)a— Travellers,  dur- 
ing this  day's  jouruey,  pass  two 
rivers,  either  on  bridges  or  in  a 
ferry. 
9th  day.  Oporto— This  City,  the  largest 
in  Portugal,  Lisbon  excepted,  is 
watered  by  the  Douro,  anciently 
the  DwrifM,  on  which  river  gon- 
dolas, like  those  at  Venice,  are 
used.    Oporto  is  supposed   to 
contain  30,000  inhabitants;  and 
has  long  been  tamed  for  its 
wines,  of  which  It  is  said  to  ex- 
port yearly   twenty   thousand 
pipes.    The  Quays    here     are 
magnificent. 
Time  employed  in  travelling  ft'om 
Oporto  to  Almeida,  65  hours  — From 
Oporto  to  Salamanca,  27  hours— from 
Salamanca  to  Valladolid,  36  hours— 
from  Valladolid  to  Madrid,  by  Segovia 
and  the  Escurial,  50  hours. 

SegoTia  is  well  worth  seeing,  on  ac» 
count  of  its  Aqueduct,  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  and  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. Some  authors  suppose  it 
was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Trajan : 
but  the  Spaniards  gravely  assert  that  it 
was  the  worit  of  Hercules. 

The  Cathedral  at  Segovia  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  edifices  of  Its  kind  in 
Spain;  and  the  Alcaxar,or  Castle,  stands 
beautifully. 

ROUTE  FROM  LISBOlf  TO  MAttRID. 

Leagues. 

3  AldethGaUega'^  To  this  place 
Travellers  are  conveyed  on  the 
Tagus,  in  a  large  boat;  but  it  is 
not  prudent  to  set  out  if  the  river 
be  much  agitated. 
5      Canna 

3  Fanloa-ntieoas— The  road-crosses 
a  brook. 

4  Montemonovo 

3 '  ilrrayolos— The  road  crosses  an- 
other brook. 

3  Venta  <i«2  JDu^ue— From  Aldea- 
Gallega  to  this  place  the  road  la 
tolerably  good. 

3  JSttremoi 

2       Aleeravis€U 

4  Elvas  —  This  is  the  last  Town  of 


3 

2 
2 
2 


6 
3 
3 
3 


2 

2 


[  Ch. IX. 

Portugal.  Here  Travellers  are 
waited  upon  by  the  Custom- 
house Officers,  and  desired  to 
declare  what  articles  of  com- 
merce and  what  money  they 
carry  with  them ;  after  having 
done  which  they  receive  an  tO- 
bara* 

One  mile  from  Elvas  the  road  tra- 
verses a  rivulet,  which  divides 
Portugal  from  Spain. 

Badajos—  This  Town,  the  Capital 
of  Estremadura,  is  entered,  on 
the  Portuguese  side,  by  a  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Guadlana,  an- 
ciently called  the  Anna$.  Ba- 
dajos is  a  place  of  high  anti- 
quity. 

Here  Travellers  are  liable  to  have 
their  baggage  examined.  The 
road  from  Estremos  hither  is, 
generally  speaking,  bad. 

TaUmra  del  Arrojo 

Lobon 

Arrojo  deSan  Servan 

Merida— This  Town  was  built  by 
the  Romans,  and  is  entered  on 
tbe  Portuguese  side  by  a  bridge 
of  sixty-one  arches,  thrown  over 
the  Guadiana.  Sere  are  several 
Antiquities,  among  which  is  an 
Equestrian  Statue. 

Vtnia  del  Despoblado 

Meajadas 

Puerto  de  Santa  Crux 

Truxillo— The  birtl^place  of  Pi- 
zarro. 

Jarajzejo'-^iie  hour  distant  from 
Jarijzcio  Travellers  are  obliged 
to  descend  from  Iheir  carriages, 
while  they  are  conveyed,  by  the 
assistance  of  oxen,  over  a  steep 
and  rugged  road ;  and  after 
twssing  the  river  del  Monte,  on 
a  bridge,  carriages  are  drawn  by 
oxen  up  a  hill*  Which  belongs  to 
the  chain  called  Sierra  de  Goa- 
delupe. 

Jar4zc^  contains  considerable 
vestiges  of  Moorish  architec- 
tuire. 

la$  Coios  del  Puerto  de  Mi- 
ravete 

Aimar€iZ-r-UaU  an  hour  <fistanl 
from  Almaraz^U  a  bridgo  thrown 
over  the  Tagus,  beyond  which 
river  the  road  ascends  a  hill, 
thence   becoming    good,  and 
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eenlinoing  so  ttie  whole  way  to 

Uadrid. 
2      Navalmoral  —  lhe  first  Town  of 

New  Castile* 
4      Calzada  d«  Orape$a 
2       Venta 
4      Talavera  de  la  R$ffna 

2  Sotoeoehinos 

3  Brafio 

3      Maqueda 

2  F6f»ra  dal  Gallo 

3  5anta  Crux  del  Hetamar 
3        Valmojado 

2       JVavai-tfarnerD 

2       j|fo«loIe4—fiere  stands  t  Churchy 

the  inside  of  which  is  cmnpletely 

covered  wiih  gilding. 


3 


Madrid—On  approaching  thisCity 
carriages  are  either  driven 
through  the  Mancanares,  or  over 
it  by  the  fine  Bridge  of  Segovia. 


100  leagues. 


The  ^ountry  between  Badajoz  and 
Madrid  is,  generally  spealLing,  uncoU 
ttvated,  unless  it  be  in  Ifae  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  and  villages;  and  ex- 
hibits, to  the  left,  a  long  chain  of  moun- 
tains. 

II  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  this 
journey  that  Travellers  may  go  by  S. 
HdefOBso,  the  Escurial,  or  Aranjaez* 


SPAIN. 

Money  of  Spain.-Price of  Posthorsef , etc.— Articles partiinilarly  requisite  for  Travellers  in 
Spam.-Itoute  from  Bayoane  to  Madrid^—Saragossa.— Valencia.— Valladolid.— Burgos.— 
Population  of  Madrid.-Objeefs  best  worth  ooticfi  there.  -  Literary  Est^tblishments. -Pro- 
menades.—Public  Amusements.— Manufactares.— Inns.— Environs.— Job-carriages,  Gatesj 
and  Streets.— Roale  from  Perpignan  to  Barcelona.— Climate  of  Barcelona. —Population.— 
Ol^ects  best  worth  notice.— Ions.-Promenades.~Rome  from  Barcelona  toSaragossa- from 
Madrid  to  Granada.- Alhambra,  and  other  Objects  best  worth  notice  in  the  last-named 
City/— Promenades.- Climate. -Route  from  Madrid  to  Malaga.— Description  of  that  City. 
—Route  from  Madrid  to  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Cadiz,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
three  last-named  Cities.— Posl^road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid. 


VALUE  OF  THE  MOST  CURRENT  SPANISH 
MONET  IN  FRENCH  FRANCS. 

fr.  cent. 

DobloD 83  63 

Pistole 20  91 

Half-pistole 10  45 

Piastre 5  43 

Realdeftocho 4  85 

Escudovellon 2  71 

.   Real  de  k  quattre     ....    2  17 

Peseta  Meiicana  ....   *    1  35 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  ETC. 

The  eommon  charge  per  post  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  reals  for  every  draught- 
horse;  a  post  being  about  two  Spanish 
feagues,  or  three  hours,  in  length.  A 
poitilion.eannot  legally  demand  more 
than  two  reals  per  post;  but  expeets  a 
peseta,  besides  a  dinner,  or  extra  money 
to  provide  one.    For  a  carriage  fur- 


nished by  a  Postmaster,  the  price  is 
four  reals  per  post. 

On  entering  and  on  quitting  Madrid, 
and  every  other  place  where  the  Sove- 
reign resides.  Travellers  pay  a  post- 
royal  ;  which  is  doable  the  price  of  a 
common  post. 

The  post  on  great  roads  is  well 
served,  and  the  norses,  when  speed  is 
compatible  with  safety,  go  remarkably 
quick ;  but  the  roads  in  Spain  cannot, 
generally  speaking,  be  called  good; 
though  throughout  the  whole  Signiory 
of  Biscay,  and  in  some  districts  near 
Madrid,  they  are  excellent. 

The  custom  of  taking  journeys  in  a 
CoeM  de  Col/ero^  with  six  mules,  or  a 
Ca2«sa with  two,  still  predominates; 
but,  for  one  person,amore  economical 
way  of  travelling  is  to  accompany  the 
Ordinetno,  or  to  ride  on  a  Borrico,  at- 
tended by  a  muleteer  on  foot. 
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VoiUirins  qsmIIt  charge  for  a  edUia 
irHh  two  males  and  their  drlrer,  the 
keep  of  males  and  maleteer  not  inclu- 
sive,  ahout  fifteen  francs  a-day  ;  or  for 
each  mule,  provender  inclusire,  two 
piastres  a-day. 

The  common  day's  journey  of  a  Yoi- 
torin  is  about  eight  Spanish  leagues ; 
and  each  of  these  leagues  jcontalns 
3400  geometrical  paces. 

It  Is  impossible  to  trayel  comfortably 
in  Spain  without  a  Servant  who  under- 
stands the  language ;  because  the  inns 
are  so  destitute  of  eatables,  that  Tta* 
Tellers  are  compelled  to  purchase  their 
provisions  In  the  large  towHs  through 
which  they  pass;  and  likewise  oMiged, 
generally  speaking,  to  have  them  cooked 
by  their  own  servant :  a  pot  for  boiling 
meat,  with  a  cover  and  padlock  to  pre- 
vent theft,  is  therefore  requisite ;  and 
travelling-beds  in  this  country  are  par- 
ticularly needful. 

Travellers  should  avoid  taking  snuff, 
newmusHns,  or  new  printed  cottons, 
amongst'  their  baggage,  as  these  arti- 
cles are  contraband. 

Servants  should  have  flre-«rms.(') 

SOOTB  FROM  BATONKE  TO  MADKID.(*) 

Leagues. 

Minirmd<h-A  beautiful  entrance 
to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  farther 
the  road  advances,  the  more 
picturesque  is  the  scenery. 

St.  Jean  Pie-de-Port—tiear  a 
spring  of  remarkably  fine  waler> 
between  this  Town  and  Ronces*- 
Vftlles,  is  the  spot  which  divides 
France  from  Spain. 

Boneesvalles  -^  The  road  from 
Bayonne  hither  being  dangerous 
for  carriages,  it  is  advisable 
either  to  go  on  mules,  or  to  take 
the  road  by  Ostatix,  Aimaa, 
Maya,  Merrueta,  Lam,  and 
OgtiXf  to  Pamplona. 

The  village  of  Roocesvalles  is 
supposed  to  be  the  spot  where 
CbarlenMigoe's  army  was  de- 
feated, when  the  fomous  Sbland 
lost  his  life. 
i  4      Pamplona—The  Inn  at  Pamplona 

(0"  Persons  who  wi^  to  ^avel  espe- 
ditiooslyinSpain,  should  ride  on  polttborses. 
Several-aaddle-'horses  are  kept  at  every  post- 
house.  ^ 
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If  in  the  Miuare.    This  town  was 
anciently  called  Pompelo, 

Otrix 

Jaffala-^k  good  road,  which 
continues  to  Portacillo. 

Marailla 
Valtierra 

CintrofUgo 

Agreda ^Eere  the   baggage  Of 
Travellers  is  visited  and  plumbed 
by  the  Custom-house  OftBcers. 

Hinojota 

Zamayon 

Almazan~~Eete  the  road  tra- 
verses the  Douro  on  a  stone 
bridge,  near  which  there  is  a 
beautiftil  Promenade. 

Adradcu 

Lodares-^TYie  road  passes  over  a 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which 
exhibits  a  large  and  well-culti- 
vated plain. 

Bttfarrabal 

Toirtemocka 

Almadrones 

Grajanejos 

Torija 

Gnadalaxara 

Venta  de  Meco 

Torrejon  de  Atdos  —  Here  the 
road  crosses  the  Xarama  by  a 
bridge. 

Madrid. 


8^Vi  leagues. 


Many  travellers  prefer  going  by  Sa- 
ragossa  and  Valencia ;  or  by  Yalladolid, 
BQrgos,hnd  Yittoria. 

Saragossa,  the  Capital  of  Arragon,  is 
seated  on  the  Ebro^  formerly  called  the 
Ibertts^'  and-  has  a  -Cathedral  and  a 
ttoorish  Tower,  which  n»erit  nvtice^ 

Valencia,  supposed  to  contain  above 
70,000  inhabitants,  is  delightftilly  si- 
tuated in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Spain. 
UsCathedral,  onee  a  Mosque,  is  adorned 
with  fine  paintings.  The  College  of 
Corpus  ChrisH  contains  ai  celebrated 
Picture ;  and  several  of  the  Coovents 
and  Monasteries  are  enriched  with  good 
paintings.  The  Church  of  St.  NickoUu 

(•)  DRi(tence9  have  been  lately  established 
to  ran  between  Bayonne  and  Madrkl. 
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— Ibe  UsiTersity,  and  the  Publie  Libra- 
rief,  merit  notice. 

This  Gily  is  lighUd  with  handsome 
lamps,  patrolled  by  watchmen,  and  en- 
compassed with  high  walls,  nearly  cir- 
cular.. Its  climate  is  so  warm  as  to  be 
oppressive  daring  the  day,  eren  In 
wiDter.(') 

VaUadolid,  anciently  called  Pintia, 
contains- a. Uttiyerslty;  and.  in  the  Do- 
minican Chorch  of  8t.  Paal,  ti^o  cele- 
brated Pictures,  by  Cardenas. 

Burgos,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Old 
CastHe,  is  built  partly  on  the  acclivity 
ola  mountain,  and  partly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arlan^on.  Its  Cathedrah  one  of 
the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  Europe, 
hnd  -some  other  Churches,  merit  no- 
tice. 

Madrid,  anciently  denominated  Jlfaii- 
ttia,  is  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of 
150,000  Inhabitants.  It  has  fifteen 
Gates,  all  composed  of  grautte,  and 
most  of  them  handsome  t  its  Streets 
ate  ciean,  spacious,  well  paved,  and 
well  lighted ;  and  the  entrance  to  this 
<:ity,  through  the  Gate  of  Alcala,  is  very 
magnificent. 

Among  the  objects  which  especially 
deserve  attention  are :  the  Royal  Eesi- 
4eoce,  called  the  New  Palace,  which  is 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  adorned 
with  fine  pictures— the  Royal  Cabinet 
of  Natwrai  HUtitty  {•y-ihe  Churches 
of  S.  UahellOr^S.  Pasthalis^S.  Iso- 
doro^S,  Francesco  de  Salet— and  S. 
Jf orfino— the  eotwsnt  of  Las  Descal- 
%a»  Reales,  which  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  pietur^s^the  Chureh  of  Las 
Calesas^ihB  Royal  Convent  of  S.  Pfct- 
Hpf  in  point  of  architecture  one  of  the 
finest  buHdings  at  Itiadrid^the  Domi- 
nican Ckurchr—iknA  the  Bridge,  thrown 
over  the  li ancanares* 

This  City  \s  enriched  with  a  Univer- 
sity, a  Royal  College  called  JBstudios 
ReaUSf  an  Academy  of 'Arts,  and  other 
iitieraTy  establishments.'  ^ 

the  principal  Promenades  are,— the 

(•)  Mnrviedro,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
.ancient  Saguntum^  which  was  destroyed  by 
fiannibab  is  about  four  leagues  distant  firom 
Valeocia,  and  exhibits  several  Apliquities. 

(>)  Which  obntains  ancient  Peruvian  pot- 
tery, very  like  that  of  Egypt. 

(3)  Tlie  books  in  this  Ubnry  are  placed 


Prado— a  fine  Street,  called  Alcala— the 
Gardens  of  the  Casa  del  Campo—and 
the  Banks  of  the  Han^ anares. 

The  Spanish  Theatre,  the  Bull-fights, 
the  TertuUia,  and  the  Refresco  {the 
two  last  being  card-assemblies,  balls, 
concerts,  or  goutes),  are  the  principal 
public  amusements. 

The  Tapestry-Manufacture;  the  Por- 
celaln-mnufacture  atBuen  Bettro ;  and 
the  Giass-Maniidhctttre  at  S.lldefonso, 
merit  notice. 

Several  of  the  Inns  at  Madrid  are 
good'— and  one  of  the  best  is  the  Croix 
de  Maltha,  In  the  Alcala. 

Provisions  are  cheap ;  and  the  com- 
mon table-wines  are  thoseof  La  Vancha 
and  Yaldepenas. 

There  are  no  Backney-coaches  in  this 
City;  but  Job-carriages  may  be  hired 
by  the  day,  for  eight  or  nine  French 
llvres. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the 
environs  of  Madrid  are:  the  Bueti 
Retiro,  which  is  embellished  with  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Philip  IV.  by  Pietro 
Tacca-— the  Palace  of  Aranfuex,  and 
its  Gardens— the  Palace  ofS»  Ildefonso, 
its  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Water- 
works—and the  Escurial,  which  is  si* 
tuated  about  twenty  English  miles  from 
Madrid,  at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarama 
Moantains.  This  Palace,  erectted  by 
Philip  II.,  contains  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  Pictures,  some  of  which  are 
classed  among  the  finest  eristing;  it  is 
likewise  rich  in  sculpture,  gems,  and 
precious  marbles;  and  among  its  bnild'- 
ings  comprises  a  Church,  splendidly 
ornamented;  and  a  Cemetery,  called 
the  PantheoVi,  where  the  Sovereigns  of 
Spain,  beginning  ^ith  Charles  Y.,  are 
buried.— The  Escurial  is  likewise  fur- 
nished with  a  Library,  particularly  rich 
in  Hiebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek  roanu- 
scripts.(3) 

<  The  road  from  Madrid  hither  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  country  beautiful. 


with  the  edges  of  Ibe  leaves  outward;  a 
singular  method.  Introduced  into  the  Escu- 
riaT  by  a  learned  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  Casa  Reaie,  situated  in  the  Park  of ' 
the  Escurial,  is  ornamented  with  fine  pic- 
tures. 
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noUTRFKOM  PBBPIGKANTO  BARCBLOlf  A. 

3  JBoIlo— Near  Port  Bellegarde  is 
the  Barrier  between  France  and 
8|Min ;  where  every  Traveller 
most  produce  a  Passport. 
This  road  exhibits  a  fine  view  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

3      Jonquera 

3  FIgueras— A  sandy  soil,  and  cork- 
trees. Figueras  is  a  fortified 
Town. 

3  Batcaro^The  road  traverses  the 

lofty  mountain  of  Cuessa-Begia^ 
the  environs  of  which  are  beau- 
tiful. 
2  Gerona— Anciently^arMnfia.  The 
Cathedral,  and  the  Arahian 
Baths,  merit  notice. 

4  Mallarquinai 

2  Hot  laln'cA— Here  T  ravellers  ford 

a  river,  which,  after  floods,  is 
dangerous. 
'  2  7«  Sans  Seloni 

3  La  Roea 

2V«  Jlfoncade— The  road  skirts  the 

banks  of  the  sea. 
2      Bat  celona-*The  hedges  neiur  this 

City  consist  of  aloes. 


30   leagves. 

Barcelona  -—  anciently  denominated 
J^orci'fio,  from  Hamilear  Barcas,  by 
whom  it  was  built,  —  is  a  fine  City, 
charmingly  situated,  in  a  delicioos  cli- 
mate,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Llobregat; 
and  supposed  to  contain  111,000  in- 
habitants. Its  Port  and  Mole  are  hand- 
some. .  The  rums  of  the  Roman  town, 
and  the  Temple  of  Jiercjde»-'ihe  Ara- 
bian l^afAs— theiCat/iedraf,a  lightand 
elegant  Gothic  edifice— the  Church  of 
S.  iftf arto— the  Palace  of  the  Captain- 
General*- the  Exchange t- hnd  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  merit  no- 
tice. The  Hotels  in  this  City  are  good ; . 
the  Streets  are  well  lighted  at  night, 
and  the  Promenades  pleasant— espe- 
cially those  called  the  Rembla  and  the 
Esplanade.  The  Capuchin  Garden, 
at  Sarria,  is  worthv  oi  notice ;  and  the 
Villas  near  Barcelona  are  numerous, 
and  well-situated. 

BOirrB  FBOH  BABCELOITATO  8ABAG088A. 

3      Martor ell— Hannibal's  Bridge, 
and   Triumphal  Arch,  renaer 
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this  Village  remarktbfe.  The 
present  Bridge,  iiowever,  was 
not  erected  by  H^mnibal;  but 
built  wKh  the  materials  of  that 
which  he  erected. 
A  fine  and  populous  country. 
San  Felix 

Pf'era— Close  to  Piera,  and  inso* 
Jated  in  the  centre  of  a  plain, 
rise^Montserrat— so  called  firom 
the  word  serras,  a  saw ;  though 
its  peaks  are  more  lake  a  multi- 
tude of  sugar-loaves,  placed  on 
rocks;  which,  including  these 
praks,  are  above  three  thousand 
.  feet  in  height.  .  This  extraordi- 
narily-shaped mountain  displays 
fine  grottos  of  stalactites :  and 
In  its  middle  region  stands  a 
Convent,  where  all  Strangers 
meet  with  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion ;  and   where  Pilgrims,  if 
poor,  whether  men  or  women, 
are  fed  for  three  successive  days, 
whenever  they  visit  thei^OBveBt; 
and  if  medical  assistance  be  re- 
quired, they  receive  it  gratui- 
tously.     The    Hermitages    of 
.  ..Montserrat,  twelve  in  number, 
merit  notice ;  as  do  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  evergreens 
and  deciduous  plan  ts,with  which 
the  mountain  abovnds. 
Near  the  Town  of  Cardona  is  a 
.   lofty  HiU,  cpnsistingof  one  block 
of  GemmsB  salt,  with  which  can- 
dlesticks, boxes,  etc.,  are  made; 
and  this  substance  is  transpa- 
rent, like  rock  crystal. 
Igualada -^Vhe  road  traverses 
the  river  Noya  three  times.  The 
Inn  at  igoaliidA  is  a  good  one. 
Santa  Maria 

Cervera— This  Town  is  situated 
in  a  charming  valley,  and  con- 
tains a  University. 
Tarraga>—k  good   Inn.     The 
^    price  of  provisions,  and  of  the 
'<  Ruido  di  Casar  is  fixed  at 
every  inn  by  the  Arancel,  or 
tariff, 
Mollerusa 

Lerida— Near  this  place  (anciently 

called  Ilerda)  Csesar  was  defeat- 

,  ed  hy  one  of  Pompey*s  Generals. 

—There  are  several  Antiquities 

at  Lerida. 

Fraga 
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Canda$no$ 

Bvkjaralot 

Venta  de  S.  Luea 

^j7«tkif— ii«re  the  r4>ad  crosses 
the  river  Cioea.  A  fiae  eountry, 
ve^l  ealUvated.    Road  good. 

LaPuebla 

Saragossa— This  Town  was  called 
by  Ihe  RomaM  Cm$ar  Aufftuta, 


56  leagues. 


RODTB  FBOM  MAMII^  TO  <»11AIIAPA. 

8       Aranjuex—WZM  2Va  leagues  to 

Los  Angele$9  3  to  EspartUuu, 

'  2  V>    to   Arat^juez  -^  between 

which  place   and  Madf id   the 

road  is  excellent. 

2  Ocana— Windmills  annooace  to 

the  Traveller  that  he  is  entering 
the  province  of  La  Mancba, 
where  the  castomsand  manners 
described  bj  Cervantes  still  pre- 
vail; and  where  every .  peasant 
talks  of  Bon  Quixote  and  toncho. 
At  K^e  Yenta  de  Qitesada  is  a 
Welly  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  £night.(')  Thns  is  genius 
iamortalised,  evien  by  the  low^ 
est  of  the  peopie« 

3  7.  La  Guatdia-^T^  Church  here 

contains  celebrated  Pictures,  by 
Angek)  Nard^ 
2       Ttmblepjie 

2  Canada  de  la  Higuera 
a      Madridejoe 

3  Puerto  de  Lapiche 

3  FfltoUa— Here  Travellers  either 
drive  through  the  Gguela,  or 
cress  it  on  a  bridge. 

2  */t  Venta  de  Quesada 

2  7*  Manganares 

2      N*S.de  la  Consolaeion 

2  Valdepenae^The  wines  of  Man- 
panares  and  Yaldepenas  are 
much  liked.  * 

2  Satifta  Crua— The  plain  of  La 
Kaocha  begins  near  Tembleqne, 
atLa  CoDcepeion  de  Almaradiel, 
the  first  of  the  new  villages  of 
the  Sierra  tforcna. 
The  booses  surrounded  with  ey- 
press  trees,  which  are  seen  on 
this  road,  belong  to  Geman  fa- 


milies who  came  hither  to  peo 
pie  the  country. 

2  Alfnofadiel 

3  Las  Corredbsras 
3      Las  Qarolinas 
2      Guarroimian 

2      Maylen 

2  7>  Casa  del  Rey 
S'^Andii^ar  ^ 

$  Jaen— Bere  Travellers  are  con- 
veyed across  the  Guadalquivir 
(anciently  the  Bestis)  in  a  ferry. 

3  CambU 

3  Alcala   la   Heal -r^  This   place 

abounds  with  citrons,  figs,  and 
oranges;-— and  its  Abbey  is  the 
most  amply  endowed  of  any  in 
8pain. 

4  Pinos  Puente-^Bere  the  road  en- 

ters the   celebrated  Vega,  or 
plain  of  Granada;  and  crosses 
the  small  river  Cubiilas. 
4      Granada 

71 7a  leagues. 

Granada,  not  very  long  since,  was 
supposed  to  contain  80,000  inhabit- 
ants; but  now  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  only  50^00.  The  Cathedral 
here,  a  large  and  venerable  pile,  is  em^ 
bellished  with  fine  Paintings,  by  Don 
Pedro  d'Atbaaasia,  Spagnoletto,  Rl- 
sikubo,  and  John  of  Seville.  The  Car- 
tuxor-Los  Angelos^S*  Domingo — and 
the  Capuchin  Convent,  possess  good 
Pictures ;  and  the  ColUetion  of  Moor- 
ish Anliqvtities  merits  notice. 
.  The  Paseo  is  a  pleasant  Promenade; 
so  likewise  is  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xenil;  and  the  climate  Is  temperate  and 
healthy. 

Alhambra,  justly  the  pride  of  Granada, 
stands  on  a  lofty  eminence  between  the 
rivers  Barro  and  Xenil,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  ma- 
terials with  which  it  is  built;  the  word 
Alhambra  signifying,  the  red  house. 

This  ancient  Palace  of  the  Moorlsl^ 
Kings,  in  point  of  workmanship,  per- 
haps, the  most  beautlAil  structure  ex- 
tant, is  well  described  by  Tawnsend,  in 
the  following  words  :— 

**  The  asceut  to  this  edifice  (unique 
in  its  style  of  ajrchitecture)  is  through  a 
shady  and  well-watered  grove  of  elms, 


('}  Thii  well  oonrnmoieatei  with  the  sobterraneens  riverGuadtana. 
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aboanding  wUh  nightingales.  You  en- 
ter first  into  an  oblong  court  of  150 
feel  by  00,  with  a  basin  of  water  in  the 
midst,  of  100  feet  in  length,  encom- 
passed by  a  flower-border.  At  each 
end  is  a  colonnade.  Hence  yon  pass  in- 
to the  Court  of  the  Lions,  so  called  be- 
cause the  fountain  in  the  middle  is  sup- 
ported by  lions.  I^  is  adorned  with  a 
colonnade  of  a  hundred  and  forty  mter- 
ble  pillars.  The  royal  bed-chamber  has 
two  alcoves  adorned  with  columns,  and 
a  fountain  between  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  room;  adjoining  are  two  hot 
baths.  The  great  hall  is  about  40  feet 
square,  and  60  in  height,  with  eight 
windows  and  two  doors,  all  in  deep  re- 
cesses. Between  this  and  the  oblong 
Courtis  a  gallery,  of  90  feet  by  16.  All 
these  lower  apartments  have  fountains, 
and  are  paved  cither  with  tiles  or  mar- 
ble, in  checkers.  The  idea  of  the  ceil- 
ings is  evidently  taken  from  stalactites, 
or  drop-stones,  found  in  the  roofs  of  na- 
tural caverns.  The  ornaments  of  the 
friezes  are  arabesque,  and  perfectly  ac- 
cord with  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  which 
are  here  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
each  apartment  was  designed.  Thus, 
for  instance,  over  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  of  judgment,  is  the  following  sen- 
tence: Enter^fear  not;  teek  justice, 
and  justice  thou  shaU  find,  A  hand- 
some staircase  leads  to  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments intended  for  the  winter." 

Adjoining  to  Alhambra  is  a  Palace, 
begun  by  Charles  Y.  but  neyer  finished ; 
and  near  it  is  another  Moorish  Palace, 
called <ieneralife,  the  entrance  to  which 
ift  adorned  by  two  cypress-trees,  re- 
puted to  have  flourished  during  five 
ages;  they  are  immensely  large. 

ROUTE  FBOIII  MADRID  TO  MALAGA. 

52  Va  Andujarr-See  the  precedingRoute. 

3  Porcuna 
5      Bajena 

4  Lueena 
3  Va  Alameda 
3  '/*  Antequera 

3  Venta  de  Cantarrajan 

4  Malaga 

7  8 'A  leagues. 

Malaga,  anciently  called  Malaea,  and 
supposed  to  contain  about  45,000  in- 
habitants, has  a  handsome  Catkedrah 


the  interior  of  which  is  beaotifally 
finished;  the  high  altar  and  pulpit  are 
of  fine  marble ;  and  the  choir  is  orna* 
mented  in  a  style  of  peculiar  elegance. 

The  white  wine  of  the  mountains  near 
Malaga,  and  the  red  wine,  called  vino 
tinto,  are  much  esteemed;  and  the 
fk'uits  eicellent. 

Some  vestiges  of  Antiquities  maybe 
discovered  here. 

ROUTE   FROM    MADRID   TO    CORDOVA, 
SEVILLE,  AND  CADIZ. 

52*/*  AnduJar^See  the  Route  from 

Madrid  to  Granada, 
3  7a  AldeadelRio 
S'U  Carpio 
2  V4  Cortijo  de  Casa  Blanea    * 

2  Va  Cordova 

64 V4  leagues. 

•  Cordova,  anciently  denominated  Cor^ 
duha,  and  reputed  to  contain  near 
30,000  inhabitants,  was  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  subsequently  l>ecame  a 
Moorish  Capital.  It  stands  in  a  charm- 
ing situation,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Guadalquivir.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  Roman  Walls  still  remains;  and 
the  Cathedral,  once  a  mosque,  is  a 
splendid  though  a  whimsical  edifice. 

According  to  Strabo,  Gorduba  was 
founded  by  Marcellos,  and  the  first  Ro- 
man Colony  established  in  Spain;  it 
boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Seneca 
and  Lucan. 

3  Cortijo  de  Mango  Negro 

3  Carlotta 

4  Erija 

3      Louisiana 

3  7a  Venta  de  la  Portugueea 

2  7a  Carmona 

3  Jaragone  la  Vieja 
3      Seville 

69  V4  leaguiis. 

Seville,  Anciently  deaominat^d  flii- 
palis,  is  supposed  to  conlalD  above 
80>00t0  inhabitants;  and  possesses  a 
good  Inn,  called  the  Posada  de  la  Bar 
viere.  The  City  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  GuadAlquivir,  in  a  rich  and  beaut»* 
ful  plain ;  its  Walls,  like  those  of  several 
Spanish  towns,  are  circular,  and  seem 
of  Moorish  construction.  Some  of  its 
€at08are  handsome>and  itsCatAedrciIf 
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a  magnificent  edifice,  is  embellished  i 
with  a  Tower  considered  as  a  chef- 
d'cmvre  of  architecture.  In  the  Cathe- 
dral are  some  very  fine  Pictures;  that 
called  the  Gamba,  and  painted  by  Luis 
de  Vargas,  especially  merits  notice;  as 
do  those  of  the  admirable  Murillo,  who 
was  born  at  Seville.  The  Organ  is  a 
very  fine  one;  and  the  Episcopal  Library 
consists  of  20,000  volumes.  The  Hos- 
picio  de  la  Caridad  contains  the  mas- 
ter-piece of  Murillo  ;  and  the  Capuchin 
Church  is  likewise  enriched  with  several 
of  his  works.  The  Church  of  Santa 
Crux  contains  a  fine  Picture,  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Gampanna,  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Cr^^ss ;  the  Franciscan  Con- 
vent is  embellished  with  Paintings  by 
Murillo;  as  are  many  other  Convents, 
Churches,  and  Private  Houses.  The  Je- 
suits' College,  now  the  Inquisition,  is 
a  handsome  structure ;  the  Alcazar,  or 
ancient  Moorish  Palace,  and  its  Gar- 
den, deserve  notice ;  as  do  the  Exchange, 
the  University,  the  Aqueduct,  and  the 
Alameda,  or  public  walk. 

One  league  distant  from  this  City,  at 
the  ancient  Jtaiicaj  are  ruins  of  an  Am- 
phitheatre. 

2  Dos  Hermanas 

3  Venta  Vieja  de  Bran 

4  Caberas 

3  7a  Cortijos  de  Romaniana 
3  V.  Xeres  de  la  JFron-t^ro— This  town 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Asti-Regia;  near 
a  spot  where  Roderic,  last  Mo- 
narch of  the  Visigoths,  lost  the 
iMittle  which  put  a  period  to 
their  dominion  in  Spain. 

2  7a  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria 

3  La  Isla  de  Leon 
8      Cadie 


11474  leagues. 

Cadiz,  anciently  called  Gades,  was 
founded  by  the  Phodnicians,  and  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  colohy.  It  con- 
tains 80,000  inhabitants:  is  the  most 
flourishing  commercial  city  of  Spain, 
and  possesses  a  safe  and  very  capacious 
Barbour.  Among  the  objects  best  worth 
DOtice  at  Cadiz  are  the  new  Custom- 
bouss^-Ahe  great  HospHah-ihe  Capu- 
chin Church,  adorned  with  an  Ecce 


Homo,  by  Murillo— the  old,  and  the  new 
Cathedral  —  the  Theatre  —  the  Mall, 
and  the  Ramparts. 

The  public  Amusements  consist  of 
bull-fights,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
theatrical  exhibitions;  assemblies,  con- 
certs, balls,  and  parlies  of  pleasure  to 
Chiclona,  a  small  town  ifour  .leagues 
from  Cadiz. 

The  best  wines  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  Xeres  and  Pacaretti. 

Travellers  who  visit  Cadiz  should  take 
especial  care  to  be  supplied  with  water 
from  the  adjacent  village,  called  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria. 

The  Churches  and  convents  of  Spain 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  plate  and  precious 
stones ;— but  these  treasures,  however 
splendidly  they  may  decorate  an  altar, 
do  not  deserve  to  be  named  among  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  a  Traveller's 
attention:  persons  who  have  sufficient 
leisure,  however,  would  do  well  to  exa- 
mine them.  Diligences  traverse  the 
great  roads  of  Spain. 

POST-ROAI)  FROM  BATOMNE  TO 
IIADRin.(>) 

From  Bayonne  to  Orogne  four  French 
posts  and  a  half,  namely:— 

1  7a  Bidart 

1  7a  St.  Jeanrde^Luz 

1  7a  Orogne 
Posuof 

Spain. 

2  Irun 

Leases  of 
Spam  and 
Portugal. 

2  7a  Oyarzun 

3  7a  Urnieta 

3  Tolosa  * 

3  Yillafrdnea  de  GiPipuseoa 

3  Villareal  de  Vrrechu 

2  Bergara 

2  7a  Mondragon 

2  Salinas 

2  Gamboa 

2  Victoria 

3  La  Puebla  de  Arga^nzon 
3  Miranda  de  Ehro 

3  7a  Pan6orbo 

4  7a  Briviesva 

3  7a  Menasterio  de  Rodilla 

4  7a  Burgos 
4      Celada 


i')  m^m  €ft  the  aiitlMMtty  of  the  **  Liyre  dm  Posres  de  France  pour  1836." 
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4  VmiarodTigo 

4  Torreqtt€mada 

3  Banos 

3  Trigueros 

4  Yairadolid 
4  Faldetf/tof 
4  Olmedo 

2  BelleguiUo 

2  Xflf  iVavoj  d€  Coca 

2  5'.  if  arta  de  la  Niev€ 

3  GarctJtofio 
2  Segoyia 
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Otero  de  Herreros 

La  Fonda  de  San  Rafael 


2  7t  Guadarrama 

3  Galapagar 

2  7.  Piiente  del  Retamar 
2      Abulagas 
2      Madrid 


105  'A  leagues,  not  including  the  dis- 

tance  between  Bayonne  and 

IruiJt 
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Sleam-packet.— Money .--Pogl-hor8es.—TreckschQyU,  etc.— Expeoie  of  travelliDgf.— Dutcb 
loDs.— Route  from  Amsterdam  to  Cloves  and  Cologae— and  from  Cldres  to  the  Hague, 
Rotterdam,  and  HelToetsluyK.— Route  from  Amsterdam  to  Monster— from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht,  Bois-Ie-duc,  and  Maestrietit— from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Rot* 
lerdam—from  Bois-le-duc  to  Anvers— from  Bergen -op-Zoom  to  AuTers— from  Amster- 
dam to  Hamburg  —  and  from  Hamburg  to  Amsterdam  1^  Groniogen  and  Leuwarden.— 
IHwulation  of  Amsterdam.— Objects  best  worth  nntioe.^Public  Amusements.— Carriages. 
^Inns.— Villages  of  Broek  ana  Saardam  -^New  Post-road  of  the  Rhine.— Voyage  from 
Amsterdam  to  Utrecht.— Post -road  from  Amf  terdam  to  Brussels— ditto  from  Amsterdam 
to  Hanover— ditto  from  Strasburg  to  Frankfort-on-the-Mein. 


Stbak-packet*  go,  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  from  London  to  Rotterdam; 
and  the  Steam-boat  thence  to  Antwerp, 
(likewise  called  Anvers)  goes  in  about 
eleren  hours. 

HOICBT.  h   s.  d, 

A  stiver,  in  English  Money, 
about 0   0    1 

A  cent,  of  which  five  make  a 
stiver. 

A  gilder,  or  florin,  making  20 
stivers. 

Arix-dollar,  27aflorins.    ,.046 

A  drie  gilder,  60  slivers     .,054 

There  are  other  silver  coins,  and  like- 
wise gold  coins. 

In  Belgium  the  greater  part  of  the 
currency  isFrench;  although  Dutch  mo- 
ney is  used  in  gold  pieces  of  ten  gilders, 
equal  to  21  francs  and  16  centimes 
each ;  and  in  a  mixed  metal  for  various 
numbers  of  the  hundred  cents,  which 
compose  the  gilder,  or  florin.  The  cen  t 
is  equal  to  about  two  French  centimes, 
and  the  twenty-five  cent  piece  is  con- 
sequently equal  to  about  half  a  franc. 


To  enter  Holland  by  land  from  Ant- 
werp it  is  at  present  necessary  to  have 
a  special  permission  from  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  which 
must  be  obtained  for  travellers  either 
by  a  Minister  or  a  friend  at  the  Hague, 
and  is  attended  by  a  delay  of  about  a 
week,  unless  travellers  apply  for  It  pre- 
vious to  arriving  in  Belgium. 

POST-HORSES,  TRBCKSCHUTTS,  RTC. 

The  pleasantest  mode  of  conveyance 
for  an  English  Family  in  Holland  Is 
their  own  travelling-carriage.  The 
roads  are  usually  good,  and  especially 
so  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague  and 
Amsterdam,and  thence,  by  Utrecht  and 
Arnheim,tot<lymegen.  Tberegalations, 
as  to  the  nnmber  of  horses  to  be  attach- 
ed to  a  Caleche,Posi-chalse,or  Berline, 
are  much  the  same  as  In  France.  A 
single  postilion,  however.  Is  allowed  to 
drive  four  horses;  and  the  price  is  one 
florin  a-post  for  each  horse,  and  one 
florin  to  the  Driver,  with  about  one 
florin  a-post  road-tax  for  four  horses, 
and  «bpnt  btllf  that  sum  for  two,  mak- 
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iDg  the  whole  expcDse  for  four  horses 
rather  less  than  is  paid  for  a  pair  in 
England. 

Travelling  by  Treckschuyts  (covered 
Barges)  is  tedious;  and  these  boats  are 
inferior  to  British  Canal-boats ;  but 
they  sometimes  give  Travellers  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  better  views  of  the 
Putch  Villas  than  can  be  seen  from  the 
road.  The  expense  may  be  estimated 
by  the  charge  for  a  passage  between 
Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  (aoout  twenty- 
four  English  miles),  which  costs  two 
florins  and  twelve  stivers  for  the  hire  of 
a  cabin  capable  of  containing  four  per- 
sons; fifteen  stivers  each  person  for 
passage-money ;  and  ten  stivers  for  the 
baggage  of  the  whole  party.  The  pas- 
sage occupies  rather  less  than  seven 
hours. 

Dutch  Diligences  are  roomy  and  con- 
venient;  they  travelat  the  rate  of  about 
Ml  miles  an  hour;  but  the  general 
practice  of  smoking  in  these  vehicles 
usually  prevents  Females  from  travel- 
ling in  them.  The.  fare  from  Amster- 
dam teLeyden  (about  twenty-four  £ng> 
lish  miles)  is  three  florins  and  fifteen 
stivers;  and  from  Utrecht  to  Amster- 
dam (nearly  the  same  distance)  only 
two  florins  and  fifteen  stivers. 

A  hired  carriage,  called  a  Glaswagen, 
from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam,  by  Ley- 
den,  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  Eng- 
lish miles>  costs  upwards  of  forty  flo- 
rins, including  tolls  and  other  expenses, 
except  a  gratuity  of  three  or  four  florins 
to  the  Driver.    A  Caleche  costs  less. 

In  Belgium  the  priee  of  posting  is  the 
same  as  in  Franee,  except  that  a  single 
Postilion  is  allowed  to  drive  four 
borses. 

autch  Ions  are,  generally  speaking, 
clean  and  good ;  but  it  is  requisite  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  Innkeeper 
for  the  price  of  Apartmeats,  etc 

BOUnt    FROM    ABTSTBRDAM  TO   CLiVKS 
AND  COLOGNE. 

a  7t  JVaardew— A  post-royaL  Tra- 
vellers who  come  from  Ger- 
many find  the  flrst  Treck- 
schuyts here.  Naarden  stands 
on  the  Zuider  Zee. 

Z  Amers/ortf— This  Town  is  fa- 
mous for  its  manufactures  of 
4imity  and  bombasini»andits 
growth  of  tobacco* 


5  V4  Amheim— The  Ramparts  here 
are  pretty.  Hotels,  the  Golden 
EagU,  and  the  Sun. 

1  Vi  Nymegen— TheifatsondeFifie, 
wiiere  the  Peace  of  Nymegen 
was  concluded  in  1678,  me- 
rits notice;  as  does  the  site 
of  the  old  Chdteau  of  Fal- 
A'tfnAo/', built  by  Charlemagne, 
tnn,  The  Hotel  dee  PaysBas. 

1  7a  Cleves^The  Castle  here— the 

lofty  Tower,  from  the  summit 
of  which  above  twenty-four 
towns  are  discoverable— and 
the  Promenades,  all  merit 
notice.  Inns,  tAe^er-^ar ten, 
tind  the  BelUhVue. 

2  Xanten  —  Inn,  the  Hdtel  du 

Bas  Rhin. 
1 V.  Rheinbergen^lnn,  the  Hdtel 

deBienen*  • 
tVs  Hochstrus 
3/4  Undingen 
1  %  iV«iis— Inn,  the  Hdtel  du  Bkin. 
1      Dormagen 
1      Cologne 


161    English  miles. 

ROITTB   FROBI  CLOVES  TO   THE  HAOCB, 
BOTTERDAM,  AND  HELVOETSLUYS. 

2      Nymegen 

2  Wageningen-^latu  Hdtel  Hof 
Van  GilderUmd. 

5  Utrecht  — This  is  a  handsome 
Town,  and  the  remains  of  its 
Cathedral  merit  notice ;  as  does 
its  University.  Utrecht  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  above  30,000 
inhabitants;  its  Promenade  is 
beautiful ;  and  it  is  well  supplied 
with  Hotels,  namely,  the  Old 
Castle  of  Antwerp,  where  the 
eating  is  excellent,  the  Belle 
Vue,  and  the  Pa^s  Bas. 

4      Alphen 

2  Ley  den— The  population  of  Ley- 
den  is  estimated  at  48,000.  Its 
streets  are  spacious^  clean,  and 
well-paved ;  its  buildings  hand- 
some, audits  public  institutions 
useful*  It  stands  on  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  street 
which  contains  the  Stadt-house 
is  of  eonsiderable  length.  The 
gtadl-house  and  the  Hospital  in 
this  street  are  fine  buildings ; 
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and  the  Halts  of  the  former  con- 
tain Pictures,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which,  by  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,   represents   the    Last 
Judgment.     Another    Picture, 
Interesting  on  account  of   its 
subject,  represents  the  famish- 
ing Inhabitants  of  Leyden,  after 
they  had  compelled'  the  Spa- 
niards to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
Town,   eagerly  devouring  the 
relief  which  was  brought  to  them 
by  their  countrymen.  Here  also 
is  a  large  modern  picture,  by 
Van  Bree,  representing  the  Bur- 
gomaster of  Leyden  offering  his 
own  body  to  the  famishing  in- 
habitants, rather  than  surrender 
to  the  Spaniards. 
The  Unirersity  of  Leyden,  founded 
In  1575^  is  the  most  ancient  in 
Holland,  and  has  had  among  its 
professors  and  scholars  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  Eu- 
rope. It  contains  several  objects 
of  interest.    The  Botanic  Gar- 
den merits  particular  notice ; 
and  the  Public  Library  is  famed 
for  its  collection  of  Oriental 
Manuscripts.    In  the  centre  of 
Leyden  is  a  Tumulus,  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Uengist, 
the  Saxon  Prince:  it  commands 
an  extensive  view.O) 
1  'A  The  Hague— This  place  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  near  40,000 
inhabitants.    The  Yoorhout  is 
a  fine  street,  embellished  with 
several  elegant  buildings ;  and 
the  Vyverburg  Is  a  handsome 
oblong  square.    The  Hague  is 
paved  with  light-coloured  bricks, 
which  are  kept  remarkably  clean. 
Public  entertainments  here  are 
reduced  to  the  Dutch  Theatre, 
opened  only  twice  a-week ;  and 
the  price  for  admittance  to  the 
boxes  is  something  more  than 
half  an  English  crown. 

(')  HstMetn.  is  only  fifteen  English  miles 
distant  firom  I^ydeo,  and  well  worth  visiting 
on  aoooant  of  (Ae  Organ  placed  in  its  prin- 
cipal Cbnrcb,  and  reputed  to  be  the  finest 
i nslniment  of  the  kind  existing.  Travellers 
may  hear  it  at  any  time,  t»y  paying  a  ducat 
to  the  Organist,  and  a  couple  of  gilders  to 
the  Bellows-blowers.  The  length  of  the 
.largest  pipe  is  |birty-two  feet,  and  iU  dia- 
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The  Pictare-gallery  at  th«  Hague 
contains  splendid  works  by  ce- 
lebrated Artists.  Here  are:  a 
3  young  Boll,  considered  as  the 
chef-d^cBuvte  of  Paul  Potter  — 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, by  Yandyck — the  se-  \ 
cond  wife  of  Rubens,  and  his 
Confessor,  by  Rubens — the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  by 
Rembrandt— a  Game-piece,  by 
Weenix— a  Sea-piece,  by  Vernct, 
which  Woollett  has  engraved— 
a  Spanish  Shepherdess,  by  Mu-  , 
rillo— several  first-rate  works, 
by  Both— the  Death  of  Abel,  by 
Guido  — and  a  Schoolmaster's 
House,  by  Gerard  Dow. 
The  Old  Doele,  at  the  Hagne,  is 
a  good  Hotel,  and  the  Belle  Vtie 
IsexceHent.  Two  English  miles 
from  the  Hague  stands  Scheve  • 
ling,  where  the  Stadtholder  em- 
barked when  he  fled  from  his 
country. 
2  Rotterdam— This  €ity,  reputed 
to  contain  56,000  inhabitants, 
stands  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Rotte  with  the  Maes.  The 
principal  streets  are  intersected 
by  canals,  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive vessels  of  three  hundred 
tons  burden ;  and  the  Boom- 
C^iay  is  a  fine  street :  but  the 
buildings  at  Rotterdam  are  com- 
pletely Dutch,  and  consequently 
inelegant.  The  Market-place  is 
ornamented  with-  a  bronze  Sta- 
*ttte  of  Erasmus,  who  was  bom 
b^e. 

Concerts  are  the  fovourite  amnse- 
ments  in  this  City.  The  Play- 
house is  small,  but  neat.  Prin- 
cipal Inns,  the  New  Bath  Hotel, 
and  the  Paye  Bat.  The  latter, 
liowever,  is  very  expensive,  and 
not  comfortable.  Its  prices,  in 
1835,  were,  for  three  bed-rooms 
and  the  use  of  a  salon,  fourteen 

meter  is  sixteen  inches.  The  Organ  hat 
sixty  stops,  four  separations,  two  shakes, 
two  couplings,  and  twelve  pair  of  bellows. 
Uaertem  disputea  with  Mentz  and  Stras- 
burg  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  art 
0^  printing;  and  its  Bleacherics  are  (hnied 
for  the  whitenew  ihey  give  to  linen.  The 
City  ia  well  built  Hotel,  the  Lion  d'or. 
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floriDS  pel*  night,  beside  three 
florins  eaeh  person  for  dinner. 
HelYoetsluys— At  this  port  Travel- 
lers sometimes  embark  for  Eng- 
land. 


22  V.  posts  of  Holland,  being  135  Eng- 
tisb  miles. 

BOUTE  FHOH  AMSTERDAM  TO  MUNSTER. 

9     ,  Arnheim  —  Hotels,  the  Golden 
EagU,  and  the  Sun. 

2  Doesburg 
2 'A  Anholt 

1  Mockhold 

3  Caisfeld 

2  74  Munster 


19'/*  posts. 


The  German  posts  commence  at  An- 
bolt. 

BOVTB  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  tTRECHT, 
BOIS-LE-DtJC,  AlfD  MAESTRICHT. 

4  Utrecht 

5  >A  Bois  -  le  *  Due  -*-  The  Maison  de 

ViUe  is  a  miniaftore  copy  of  the 
Stadt-house  at  Amsterdam. 

4      Eindhofen 

4      Hechel 

27a  Winterlag 

23/4  Maestricht 


22  3/4  Dutch  posts,  of  six  English  miles 

each. 

A  barge  gees  daily  from  Maestricht 
to  Li^ge,  and  accomplishes  the  voyage 
in  six  hours.  The  price  of  each  seat  in 
this  vessel  is  twelve  stivers. 

ROUTE  FROM   AMSTERDAM  TO  LETDSK, 
THE  BAOUE,  AND  ROTTERDAM. 

474 1'Cyden  (byHaerlem) 

1  'A  The  Hague— Hence  to  Rotterdam 

the  country  Is  bejjy|itiful. 

2  Rotterdam 


7  3/4  Dutch  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  BOIS-LB-IWC  TO  AlfTEBS. 

4       Eindhofen 

3  Toumhout 

4  Anvers— The  dimensions  of  the 

celebrated  Cathedral  here  are 
five  hnndreit  f^t  iii  length,  by 
two  )iundred  and  forty  in.wldth;. 


and  its  beautiful  Steeple  Is  four 
bandred  and  sixty-six  feel  high. 

11    posts. 

BOUTE  FBOM  BEB6EN-0P-Z0OM  TO 
ANTERS. 

3  7*  Puten 

3  7>  Anvers 

7    posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  BAMBURfi. 

117»  Zwolle 

4  Hardenherg 
2      NeuenhatJts 
2      Lingen 

2  Hotehtnen^The  Castle  of  Gie- 
raenswerth  in  this  neighbour- 
hood merits  notice. 

1  Loeningen 
1 3/4  JKloppenburg 
1 7*  Wiidshausen 

2  Delmenhont 

2  BrefM 

3  7»  Kloster-eeven—The  Convention 
of  1757  was  concluded  here. 

2  74  Toitedt 

i  74  Haarhourg 
3/9  Hamburg— It  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  Elbeln  order  to  reach  Ham- 
burg. 


the 


37  78  posts. 

The  German  posts  commence  at  Nea- 
CDhaus. 

ROUTE  FROM  BAMBURG  TO  AMSTERDAM, 
TBROUGfl  GRONINGEN  AND  LEUWAR- 
DEN. 

Hornburg 

Bremerw>erde 

£ls/fofA— Here  the  road  crosses 
Wescr. 

BartiAorst 

Ape 

Detron 

Nieuschane 

Winsehoten  ,  '      . 

Gronlngen  —  The  Market-place  here, 
called  the  Bree  Marhtf  Is  magnifl- 
cent :  and  the  Gothic  Tower  of  St. 
Martin's  church  is  the  lofttest  build- 
ing in  Holland.  The  Library  belong- 
ing to  the  university  meriU  nolicr, 
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and  ihe  Plantage  is  a  pleasant  Pro- 

fMnade.    A  rariely  of  pelrifactions 

are  foand  in   the  vieinit;   of  ibis 

Town. 
Strokbuich 
JDoekum 
Leuwarden 
Franeker 
Harlingen 
Amsterdam  —  In  order  to  reach  this 

City,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Zui- 

der  Zee. 

Amsterdam,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Arostel  with  the  Ai^is  about 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  204,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  30,000  are  Jews.  The  Stadt- 
bouse,  a  celebrated  edifice,  is  embel- 
lished on  the  outside  with  statues, 
among  which  is  a  floe  colossal  Atlas. 
The  Stadt-house  stands  upon  piles,  in 
number  said  to  be  13,650.  The  new 
Church,  near  the  Stadt-house,  contains 
Monuments  to  the  Memory  of  several 
distinguished  Dutchmen ;  and  the  old 
Church,  called  Oudenkirk,  is  enriched 
with  an  Organ,  little  inferior,  either  in 
aize  or  excellence,  to  that  at  Haerlem : 
It  likewise  contains  fine  painted  Glass. 
Among  other  public  buildings  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  Exchange— the  Bank 
—the  Town  Arsenal— the  Admiralty— 
and  the  Orphan  Asylum.  The  Syna- 
gogue of  the  Portuguese  Jews  is  a  fioe^ 
one,  and  the  Jews  have  a  Theatre  in 
this  City,  and  represent  Hebrew  plays. 
Thei^  is  likewise  a  Dutch  Theatre,  and 
■Uo  a  French  one ;  but  both  are  ill  at- 
tended. Concerts  being  the  favourite 
public  amusement.  The  Streets  of 
Amsterdam  are,  generally  speaking,  in- 
tersected by  Canals,  and  planted  with 
trees.  The  public  Carriages  most  com- 
monly  used  are  fastened  to  a  sledge, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse;  and  these 
vehicles  may  be  hired  for  half  the  price 
of  those  w5ich  run  upon  wheels. 

Not  far  from  Amsterdam  are  the  plea- 
«ant  villages  of  Broek  and  Saardam. 
Inthe Dock-yard  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter, Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  worked 
as  a  common  carpenter ;  and  the  cot- 
tage wherein  he  lived,  while  thus  em- 
ployed, is  still  shown  to  Travellers. 

The  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht  occupies  seven  hours,  and  is 
the  most  pleasing,  in  point  of  scenery, 
that  can  be  undertaken  in  Holland. 


The  Dykes  of  this  coantry,  con- 
structed to  preserve  it  ft'om  inunda- 
tions, are  works  which  merit  notice. 

KEW  POST-ROAD  OF  THE  RHINE,  'FROM 
C0L06NB  TO  FRANKFORT-ON-TBE- 
HEIIC. 

1  <A  Bonn  —  Best  Ion,  the  Imperial 
Court, 

1  Vi  Rtmagen 

1  *A  Andemaeh 

1      Coblentz  —  Ion,   the    Hdtel  de 
Treves, 

1  7*  l^oppart— Inn,  the  Mirror, 
7/8  S,  doaer—iao,  the   Poet-house, 

clean  and  comfortable. 
7/8  Bacharaeh 

1      Bingen—A  good  Inn,  the  White 
Horse, 
Vi  Niederingelheim 
Vi  Mayenee^The  drive  Arom  Cob- 
lentz  to  Mayence  is  beautiful,; 
and   the  Ruins  of  Rheinfels, 
above  S.  Goaer,  merit  notice. 
Mayence  possesses  a  Public  Li- 
brary, a  Museum,  some  interest- 
ing Pictures,  and  some  Roman 
Aotiquities:  its  Cathedral  also 
is  interesting. 

1  74  Haddershein 

1      Frankfort 

13    posts. 


POST-ROAD  FROM  AMSTBRllAM  TO  BRV8- 
8ELS,  THROOAB  AKTRRS  AND  ROTTER 
I>AM. 


i  7»  Haerlem 

4  /4  La  Haye 

fl      Rotterdam 

3      Moerdyk^Ber^  carriages  are 

embarked.    The  passage  occu- 

pies twenty  minutes. 

9      Eruisstraat  . 

3  7«  Westwesel 

1 74  Antwerp  (Anvers)— Inn,  Le  Grand 

Lahoureur, 

1  74  Contich 

1 7>  Malines— (Mecklin) 

1 7*  Vilvorde 

1 74  Brussels 

23    posts. 

The  BelgiaD  posts  CMDmence  at  West- 
we&ol. 
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ROUTE  FROM  OSTKNR  TO  BftUBSBLS,  BT 
ANTWERP. 

3  7s  Bruges— The  old  and  new  Hdtels 
de  Ville,  the  Paintings,  by  Em- 
melinck,  in  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  merit  notice.  Inns,  B6- 
tel  de  Commerce,  etc. 

1  V»  Maldeghem 

1 3/4  Eecloo 

a  7.  Gand— The  Churches  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, St.  BaYon,  and  St.  Michael, 
the  Bdtel  de  Ville,  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Place  d'Armes,  and 
the  Collection  of  Pictures  at  the 
House  of  M.  Schamp,  merit  no- 
tice. Hotels,  the  Pays  ^a«^  and 
La  Poste, 

27»  Tokereu 

1  'A  St.  Nicolas 

274  Tete  de  JFIandres— and  by  Pas- 
sage-boat to  Antwerp. 

5  7»  Brussels— HoteU  de  Belle  Vue, 

de  VEurope,  etc. 

22    posts. 

POST-ROAP  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO 
9AR0TER. 

av»  Naarden 

3  Amersfort 

6  Deventer 

4  Delten 


2  7a  Bentkeim 

1  7a  Rheine 

1       Ippenhxikren 

1  7a  Osnabruck— lAn,the^tocA:£a^2e. 

1  7a  Boomte 

2  Diepholz 
3/4  Nienburg 

1       Neustadt 
1  7>  Hanover 


28  74    posts. 

POST-ROAD  FROM  STRASBURG  TO  FRANK- 
FORT Oil  THE  MEIN.(0 

7a  Eehl— Inn,  the  PosL 
1  •    Bischofsheim 
1       Stolhofen 
1      Rastadt— Inn,  the  Sun, 
1 7a  Carlsruhe— Inn,  the  Prince  He- 

rSditaire.  ,^ 

1 7a  Bruchsal— Inn,  the  Stag, 
1  7a  Wislock 
i  7a  Heidelberg  — Inn,  the  Cour  de 

Bade. 
174  Wenheim 

1       Heppenheim^lnn,  the  Sun. 
1 3/4  Darmstadt  —  inn,  the   Cour,  de 

Darmstadt. 
1 3/4  Frankfort— Inn,  the  Hotel  d'An- 

gleterre. 


143/4  posts. 


DENMARK. 

Money  of  Denmark.— Price  of  Poit-hor«e«,*  etc. -Day-book.— Passports,  etc.— Route  from 
Hamburg  by  Sea  to  Helsingoer,  and  thence  by  Land  to  Copenhagen.— Route  by  Land  to 
Lubeck,  or  Kiel,  and  thence  by  Sea  to  Copenhagen.— Expense  attendant  upon  crossing  the 
Great  Belt— ditto  upon  crossing  the  Little  Belt.— Copenhagen.— Harbour.— Population.— 
Naval  Arsenal.-Other  objects  best  worth  notice.— Inn.— Environs —Boute  flrom  Copen- 
hagen to  Hamburg  —Route  from  Copenhagen  to  Gothenborg. 


MOIIET  OF  DENMARK.  I.   S,  d. 

A  skilling,  in  En  glish  money 

about .  0    0    07a 

16  skillings,  called  a  mark  0    0    9 

A  crown,  4  marks ......  0    3    0 

A  rix-doUar,  6  marks ....  0    4    6 


I.  S.  d, 

A  ducat,  11  marks 0    8    3 

A  hatt-ducat,  14  marks  .  .    0  10    6  . 

A  mark  is  an  imaginary  coin.  The 
Danes. usually  keep  accounts  in  rix- 
dollars. 


(»)  This  Route  is  inaertcd  here  for  the  use  of  pertons  who  like  to  travel  on  the  Banks  of 
-the  Rhine.  , 
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PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  ETC. 


The  customary  price  of  post-horses  iu 
Denmark  is  sixteen  skillings  a  horse, 
per  German  mile. 

Every  postilion  is  entitled  to  four 
skillings  per  German  mile;  and  for  a 
carriage,  furnished  by  a  pes^>roaster, 
the  price  is  two  skillings  per  German 
nrile. 

In  the  Isle  of  Funen  the  price  is  only 
ten  skillings  a  horse,  per  German  miie« 
during  summer;  but,  in  winter,  some- 
thing more. 

In  Zeeland  the  price  is  flfteen  skil> 
lings  a  horse,  per  German  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  price   of  post- 
horses,  two  skillings  and  a  half  per 
•  mile  are  paid  at  every  barrier. 

To  every  English  carriage,  containing 
four  places,  post-masters  have  a  right 
t»^ut  six  horses;  and  to  every  English 
carriage  containing  two  places,  four 
horses:  but  three  persons  going  in  an 
open  post-chariot  of  the  country,  and 
having  only  one  trunk,  are  not  com- 
pelled to  take  more  than  one  pair  of 
horses. 

Persons  who  travel  post  in  Denmark, 
and  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  receive, 
at  every  post-house,  a  billet,  containing 
the  hour, and  even  the  moment  of  their 
departure  from  that  station.  Postilions 
are  bound  to  drive  at  the  rate  of  one 
Gerhaan  mile  an  hour;  and  dare  not 
stop,  nor  even  smoke,  without  permis- 
sion from  the  Traveller;  who,  on  chang- 
ing horses,  is  desired  to  give  his  billet 
to  the  post-master;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  mention,  whether  the  postilions 
have  behaved  well  or  ill;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  they  are  severely  punished. 

Every  inn  has  a  day-book,  in  which 
the  Traveller  is  requested  to  write  his 
name,  the  hour  of  bis  arrival,  and  that 
of  his  departure;  making,  on  the  mar- 
gin, his  observations  and  complaints,  if 
he  think  himself  in  any  respect  ag- 
grieved. 

No  inn-keeper  can  allow  a  Traveller 
to  leave  his  house  before  this  useful  re- 
gulation has  been  complied  with;  and 
the  day-books  of  every  inn  are  examined 
once  a-month  by  Government. 

Passports  are  always  requisite  in  the 
Danish  Islands :  they  are  presented  to 
the  officer  on  guard,  at  the  gate  of  every 
city;  and,  after  having  been  inspected 
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and  signed,  they  are  returned  to  their 
owners  by  a  soldier,  who  solicits  a  tri- 
fling gratuity  for  his  trouble* 

Persons  who  like  &  sea  voyage  may 
embark  at  Hamburg,  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  the  Baltic,  and  land  at  HelsingoSr; 
where  these  vessels  cast  anchor;  and 
where  carriages  returning  to  Copen- 
hagen, which  is  only  five  German  miles 
distant,  may  be  met  with  constantly. 

Another  way  of  accomplishing  this 
journey  is  to  travel  by  land  either  to 
Lubeck,  or  Kiel ;  and  then  proceed  by 
sea  to  Copenhagen.  From  Hamburg  to 
Kiel  is  twelve  German  miles;  from  Ham- 
burg to  Lubeck  eight;  and  the  voyage 
from  the  latter  port  to  Copenhagen  is 
shorter  than  from  Kiel:  but  at  Lubeck 
Travellers  pay  for  every  trunk  a  tax  of 
one  rix-doliar;  and  at  Kiel  considerably 
less. 

A  regular  conveyance  is  now  esta- 
blished between  Copenhagen  and  Paris, 
by  means  of  Steamers  and  Diligences. 

EXPENSE  ATTENDANT  UPON  PASSING 
THE  GREAT  BELT. 

Marks.  Ski). 

Embarkation  of  a  carriage      i     8 

Passage  of  ditto 21     0 

Taxes,  etc 3     3 

Drink-money  for  the  men 
who  embark  a  carriage .  .      18 

Fees  to  soldiers  who  have 
the  charge  of  passports  .  .      0   13* 

Landing  a  carriage,  inde- 
pendent of  drawing  it 
from  the  water-side  to  the 
post-house 0    12 

Drink-money  for  the  boat- 
men        1     0 

The  length  of  this  passage  is  about 

four  German  miles. 

BXPENSB^  ATTENDANT  UPON  PASSING 
THE  LITTLE  BELT. 

Marks. 
Embarkation  and  passage  of  a 

carriage 9 

Disembarl^ation  of  ditto 3 

The  length  of  this  passage  between 
Snogoe  and  Middlefart,  is  only  half  a 
German  mile;  but  between  Aro€  and 
Assens,  it  is  four  times  that  distance. 

No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  Co- 
penhagen without  having  a  passport; 
andyOD  quitting  tlMitCity,it  is  neces- 
sary to  procure,  from  the  High  Pirest* 
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dent,  another  passport,  which  costs 
three  marks. 

Copenhagen,  the  Metropolis  or  Den- 
mark, and  called  in  the  Danish  lan- 
guage ITto&enAavn,  stands  on  the  Island 
of  Zeeland;  and  is  defended  by  foor 
royal  Castles,  and  embellished  with  a 
fine  Harbour,  formed  by  a  large  Canal 
flowing  through  the  City,  and  capable 
of  receiving  five  hundred  ships;  though 
it  admits  only  one  at  a  time. 

Copenhagen  has  suffered  much  from 
the  ravages  of  war;  but,  some  years 
since,  it  contained  above  90,000  in- 
habitants, and  a  peculiarly  fine  naval 
Arsenal,  which  still  merits  notice. 
Among  other  objects  best  worth  ob- 
servation in  this  City  are:  the  Cfm'ver- 
sity,  founded  in  1745,  and  richly  en- 
dowed— the  Library  belonging  to  the 
University— the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  — ihe  Royal  museum-— the 
Jtoyal  Library,  containing  120,000 
volumes— the  Church  dedicated  to  the 
Saviour,  and  that  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  Virgin— the  Seminary  for  ner- 
val Cadet s-rrthe  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  —  the  Barracks  —  the 
equestrian  Statue  of  Christian  Y,  — 
the  Exchange— the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Christianburg— the  Obelisk  erected 
in  1793,  to  commemorate  the  deliverr 
ance  of  the  peasants  from  the  chains  of 
feudal  slavery;  which  was  effected  by 
the  intercession  of  Frederick  VI.  when 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne- theStatu^ 
of  Frederick  F.— and  the  Theatre,!,^) 

The  Grand  Hdtel  is  a  good  Inn. 

About  twenty  English  miles  from  Co- 
penhagen stands  Fredericsburg,  the 
most  splendid  Royal  Residence  in  Den- 
mark: and  near  Helsingogr  is  a  Royal 
Villa,  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon 
the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
palace  of  Hamlet's  father;  and  lu  an  ad- 
joining Garden  is  shown  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition,  that  Prince  was 
poisoned. 

Jaegerspreiss,  about  six  German 
miles  from  Copenhagen,  also  belongs 
to  the  Royal  Family:  and  stands  in  a 
Park,  which  contains  several  ancient 
Tombs  of  northern  Heroes ;  together 
with  the  Monuments  of  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Bernsstorf. 

(0  Several  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Che^ 
v^Iier  Thorw^aldaen  are  de$tioed  to  enn^Oi 


Marielust,  a  Royal  Villa  about  five 
German  miles  from  Copenhagen,  com- 
mands a  remarkably  fine  view;  and  the 
road  to  Eenr'oom  likewise  exhibits 
beautiful  scenery. 

ROUTE  FROM  COPENHAGEN  TO  HAM- 
BURG. 

German 

miles. 

4  Roeskilde— The  Cathedral  here 
contaiils  the  Tombs  of  the  Da- 
nish Kings  ;  and  the  water  in  this 
Town  is  excellent, 

4  Ringstedt  —  Between  Ringstedt 
and  Slangense  is  the  celebrated 
College  ofSora* 

The  principal  Church  at  Ring- 
stedt contains  the  Tomb  of  Ca- 
nute, and  is  likewise  the  burial- 
place  of  other  Danish  Princes. 

4      Slangense 

2  Jforsoer— Here  Travellers  embark 
upon  the  Great  Belt. 

4      Nyborg 

4  Odensee— This  is  the  Capital  of 

the  isleofFunen. 

5  Assens— Here  Travellers  cross  the 

Little  Belt. 
2      Aro'esund 

2  Hadersieben 
4  '/4  Apenrade 
4-'/iFlensborg—A  safe  Port,  capable 

of  admitting  very  large  vessels. 
4VaSleswick^This  is  the  Capital  of 
the  Duchy  of  Sleswick. 

3  V4  Rendsborg-nere  the  Eyder  marks 

the  boundary  between  Germany 

and  Denmark. 
3      Remmel 
3       Itzcho 
3  74  Elmshorn 
2'/4  Pinneberg 
37;  Hamburg 

62  74  miles. 

ROUTE  FROM  COPENHAGEN  TO 
GOTHENBORG. 

German 
miles. 

6  ffeUingborg  —  'Beivieen  Copen- 

hagen and  Helsingborg  Tra- 
vellerS  cross  the  Sound,  and  en- 
ter Sweden. 

the  royal  Collection  of  Sculpture  at  Copen- 
hagen. 
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Swedish 
mtleft.v') 

1      FUminge 

i  7*  Engeiholm 

1  74  ifar^arelto-Jorp— Hence  to  Kft- 
rup  the  road  is  very  hilly. 

1      Karup 

i  74  XaAolm— Here  U  a  fine  Fall  of  the 
Loga-Strom. 

2'/i  Halmitadt 

1 74  QuibilU 

±:/tiSloeing€ 


i  7«  Falk$nh0r§ 
1 74  itf  artip 

1 7/8  If^ar^if^^This  U  a  safe  Port. 
S      BdoAa 
1 7*  Alia 
1 74  JSTt'n^f  baAra 
1      KJarra 
Vk  GotheDborg 


6    German  miles. 
21 7/8  Swedith  milet. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Money  .—Price  of  Pott-horses,  etc.— Boate  fromSlralsund  to  Stockholm,  through  Carlscrona. 
—Stockholm.— Population.— Harbour.— Streets.— Royal  Hesidence.— Other  ObjecU  best 
worth  notice.  —  Promenades.—  Public  Amusements.—  Inns.— Environs.— New  Upsala.— 
Spot  where  the  Kings  of  Sweden  in  ancient  times  wereelected  — Iron  Mines.— Ronte  from 
Stockholm  to  Upsala— ditto  from  Stockholm  to  Gotbenborg.— Description  of  that  Town.— 
Prices,  per  Packet,  from  Gothenborg  to  Harwich.— Route  ttma  Gotbenborg  to  Christiana 
and  Bergen. 


MOlfEY  OF  SWBDElf. 

The  common  currency  of  this  coun- 
try is  paper ;  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  namely,  Bank-paper,  and  Go- 
vernment-paper, distinguished  from 
each  other  bj  the  word  Banco  being 
added  to  the  first,  and  Aix-geld  to  the 
second.  They  are  of  very  different 
value;  Government-paper  having  suf- 
fered a  depreciation  of  above  thirty  per 
cent.;  while  Bank-paper  continues  at 
par.  Calculations  are  generally  made 
in  Government-paper;  so  that  pay- 
ments either  in  Bank-paper,  or  copper, 
go  for  one  third  more  than  their  deno- 
mination. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  can  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  met  with ;  but  the  following 
copper  coins  are  in  common  use:— 

Rund8tychs-T-12  of  which  make  1 
selling. 

Stivers— 4  of  which  make  1  skilling. 

Skillings— 8  of  which  make  1  dollar. 

Forty-eight  skillings,  or  six  dollars, 
make  one  rii-dollar,  in  value  from  two 
to  three  English  shillings,  according  to 
the  Exchange. 


The  Bank-notes  are  of  the  foHowing 
kinds: 

8  Skillings— 12  skillings— 24  skil- 
lings—1  rix-dollar— 2  rix-dollars— 3 
rlx-dotlars— and  so  on,  up  to  30  rix- 
doUars. 

The  Government  notes  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds: 

16  skillings— 32  skillings— 1  rlx-dol- 
lar— 2  rix-dollars. 

Accounts  are  usually  kept  In  rix-dol- 
lars. 

PJUCB  OF  FQST-HOMES,  BIC.    ' 

The  charge  for  eve^ry  post-horse,  per 
8we<U$h  mile  (rather  more  than  six 
English  miles  and  a  half),  is,  at  Stock- 
holm, sixteen  skillings  Banco— In  seve- 
ral other  Towns,  twelve  skillings  Banco 
—but  in  some  of  the  country  Tillages 
only  eight  skillings  Banco. 

Every  postilion  is  entitled  to  one 
skilling  and  a  half  per  station ;  and 
with  four  skillings  they  are  wellsatis- 
Oed. 

The  hostler  at  each  statloo  is  entitled 
to  one  skilling. 


(>)  One  mile  of  Sweden  is  about  one  ouleaBd  a>alf  of  GenDHny. 
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trunk),  may  always  be  procured  for 
eight  or  ten  crowns. 

The  rate  of  posting  in  Sweden  is  from 
seven  to  ten  English  miles  an  hour. 

Trayellers  should  take  provisions 
with  them  from  city  to  city ;  because 
the  eatables  found  in  small  towns  and 
villages  are  not  good. 

A  regular  conveyance  is  now  esls- 
blished  between  Stockholm  and  Paris, 
by  means  of  Steamers  and  Diligences. 


To  heavy  carriages  post-masters  fre- 
quently put  six  or  seven  horses. 

Foreigners  who  take  their  own  car- 
riage to  Sweden  should  likewise  take 
harness ;  and  also  be  especially  careful 
to  chain  one  of  their  wheels  when  going 
down  hill. 

Foreigners,  on  arriving  in  Sweden, 
should  provide  themselves  with  a  pass- 
port from  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
they  happen  first  to  enter.  They  should 
likewise  solicit  from  the  Governor  of 
the  first  town  through  which  they  pass 
an  order  for  post-horses :  it  is  also  re- 
quisite, in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
to  send  forward  a  person,  called  a 
Forebud,  to    bespeak  the  number  of 
horses  wanted  by  the  Traveller  at  every 
post.     The  expense  of  employing  a 
Fu'rebud  is  one  silver  dollar  per  station ; 
but  if  post-horses  thus  ordered  wait  for 
theTraveller  beyond  the  time  appointed 
by  him,  the  postmaster  has  a  right  to 
one  silver  dollar  an  hour  for  this  de- 
tention. 

Every  post-house  contams  a  day- 
book, in  which  Travellers  a  re  required 
to  enter  their  names  and  rank,thetime 
of  their  arrival,  the  place  they  came 
from,  and  whither  they  are  going ;  the 
number  of  horses  they  want,  their 
complaints,  if  they  have  any  to  prefer 
against  the  postmaster,  and  also  the 
time  of  their  departure.  This  day- 
book is  inspected  every  month  by  Go- 
vernment. 

The  roads  throughout  Sweden  are 
excellent ;  and  no  tolls  are  demanded, 
unless  it  be  on  crossing  bridges ;  nei- 
ther do  robbers  infest  the  highways: 
but  postilions,  during  winter,  are  apt, 
in  order  to  save  ground,  to  drive  over 
lakes  not  thoroughly  frozen ;  and  dur- 
ing spring,  for  the  same  reason,  to  ven- 
ture u|M>n  sheets  of  ice  beginning  to 
thaw ;  in  consequence  of  which  prac- 
tice so  many  lives  have  been  lost,  that 
Travellers  should  never  permit  their 
drivers  to  quit  the  great  road. 

Foreigners  who  take  their  own  car- 
riage across  the  Sound  pay  high  for  its 
passage:  but  travelling-carriages  on 
sale  may  frequently  be  met  with  at 
BelsingborgandGolhenborg;iand  open 
carriages  of  the  country  (a  sort  of  cart, 
hung  upon  springs,  and  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  two  persons,  and  one 


ROUTE     FROM     STRALSUND,     THROUGH 
CARL8CR0NA,  TO  STOCKHOLM. 

Persons  who  design  crossing  the 
Channel  to  Ystad  should  endeavour  to 
announce  their  intention  either  on  a 
Saturday  or  a  Monday  morning,  at  the 
post-office  at  Stralsund.  The  public 
packet-boat  sails  from  Stralsund  toward 
night,  and  arrives  at  Ystad  next  day. 
The  prices  per  public  Packet  are — 

Crowns.  Skill. 
For  every  cabin-passenger, 
one  trunk,  and  one  port- 
manteau, inclusive  ...    3    36 
For  every  servant     ...    2    12 

For  every  horse 2    12 

And  for  every  four-wheeled 

carriage 4  or  5 

A  private  yacht  may  be  hired  for  se- 
venty rix-dollars,  drink-money,  and 
other  trifling  expenses,  not  inclusive. 

Stralsund  contains  near  11,000  in- 
habitants; \is Cathedral  merits  notice; 
as  do  the  Church  of  St,  Mary,  and  its 
Organ ;  the  Town  and  College  Libra-^ 
ries ;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 
Swedish 
miles. 

16       Ystad— This  Town  is  small,  but 
well  built;  and  the  German  Ho- 
tel is  the  best.    In  the  vicinity 
of  Ystad  is  the  Castle  of  Mar- 
swinsholm. 
7/9  Herrenstad 
1 7/8  Tranas 
1  'A  Andrarun^ 
1  V.  Degeberga 
1  74  Nebbelof 

1  Christianstad— This  is  a  strong 
Fortress,  where  Travellers 
should  take  care  to  have  their 
passports  countersigned. 
The  gates  of  the  Town  are  sh^t 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock.    Ttfe 

1  '•" 
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trade  carried  on  here  Is  consi- 
derable; and  among  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  are :  the  Ar- 
senal—ihe  Governor' $  Rest- 
denee—the  principal  Ckurck— 
and  the  Bridge, 

Fielding 

Gadenry 

Nor  jo 

Aeearum 

Trentum 

Stohy 

Ronneby 

Skillinge 

Garlscrona— This  town,  sopfMsed 
to  contaid  15,000  inhabitants, 
possesses  f  Harbour  capable  of 
receiving  a  hundred  ships  of  the 
line;  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
covered  Docks:  and  likjewise 
for  an  artificial  rise  and  fail  of 
water,  constructed  to  remedy 
the  want  of  the  ^bb  and  0ow  of 
the  tide. 

Rubbetorp 

KUleryd 

Fur 

Emmeboda 

Erieksmala 

Eulla 

Lenhofta . 

Nybbeled 

Stokdorp 

Stwetland 

Bransmala 

Ecksioe—Th9  Xhnrch  here  me- 
rits notice;  and  between  this 
place  and  Berga  are  three 
Stones,  inscribed  with  Runic 
characters. 

Bone,  or  Berga 

SatKella 

Hester 

Dala 

Moelby 

Bankeberg 

Linkdping— This  Town  contains 
a  celebrated  College,  and  a  fine 
Cathedral. 

Kumla 

Brink 

Norkodping— This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  one  of  the  most 
commercial  Towns  In  Sweden ; 
it  contains  9000  inhabitants. 

O&y— The  lofty  marble  moun- 
tains of  Kolmorden  begin  here. 

Krokek 


1 74  TTrelo— At  StaffsisB,  near  Wreta, 
is  a  rich  iron-mine. 

1 78  Jaeder 

1 3/4  NikoDping^This  is  a  large  and 
handsome  commercial  Tovn. 

2  74  Stcardbro 

2       Oby 

1  7»  Pilkrog 

1  7.  Soedertellje— From  SoedertellFie 
to  Stockholm,  Travellers  haie 
the  option  of  going  by  water. 

1       Fithie 

1 7.  Stockholm— Two  roads,  the  one 
eighty  Swedish  miles  and  one- 
eighth,  the  other  eighty-one  and 
seven-eighths,  in  distance,  lead 
from  Stralsund  through  Jonko- 
ping  to  Stockholm.    •' 


85  7s  Swedish  miles. 


The  site  of  Stockholm,  the  metropoKs 
of  Sweden,  is  singular,  romantic,  and 
beautiful. 

This  City  stands  on  seven  small  rocky 
islands  of  the  Baltic,  beside  two  penin- 
sulas: its  edifices  are  built  on  piles; 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
supposed  to  be  76,000. 

The  harbour,  though  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, is  extensive  and  convenient;  and 
of  such  a  depth,  that  ships  of  the  largest 
burden  can  approach  the  Quay,  which 
is  lined  with  capacious  warehouses. 
The  streets  rise  one  above  another  in 
an  amphitheatrical  shape,  and  ate 
crowned  by  the  Regal  Palace,  a  large, 
quadrangular,  and  magnificent  struc? 
ture.  A  long  Bridge,  composed  of  gra- 
nite, forms  the  approach  to  this  Palace ; 
opposite  to  which  (at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  Bridge),  is  a  Square,  adorned 
with  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Gustayns 
Adoiphus,  and  containing  two  hand- 
some edifices,  namely,  the  Palace  of  the 
Princess  Sophia,  and  the  Italian  Opera- 
house.  The  Furniture  of  the  Regal 
Palace  is  superb ;  and  among  the  Pic- 
tures, several  of  which' m  rit  notice,  is 
a  celebrated  Combat  of  Animals.  The 
Statues  were  collected  byGUstayus  1114; 
many  of  them  are  antique;  and  the 
Endymion  belonging  to  this  collection 
is  particul  ^rly  admired. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  contains 
a  good  Picture  of  jthe  Last  Jodgmeni, 
and  a  Statue  of  st.  George  —  In  the 
Church  of  Riddarholm  are  the  Tombs 
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of  the  Swedish  Kings ;  and  on  that  of 
Charles  XII.  are  a  Club  and  a  lion's  skin 
—characteristicr  ornaments  I  Opposite 
to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  is  the  Statue  of 
Gustavut  Vasa;  and  on  the  Quay»  that 
of  Gustavus  III.  The  Maison  de$  No- 
bles, and  the  Arsenal,  merit  notice ; 
and  the  prospect  from  the  Tower  of  St. 
Catherine  is  particulariy  beautiful. 

Stockholm  contains  a  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences;  a  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture;  a  Royal  Cabinet  of 
ffataral  Histor^;  and  a  Royal  Cabinet 
of  Medals ;  all  of  which  merit  notice : 
as  do  the  Royal  Library,  the  Library 
belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Studio  of  Sergei,  a  celebrated 
Sculptor. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
King*s  Garden;  the  Royal  Hop-Garden ; 
the  Park,  and  the  Bridge  of  Boats.  The 
public  amusements  consist  of  Italian 
operas,  Swedish  plays,  concerts,  and 
balls;  the  two  last  being  given  by 
Clubs,  called  the  Amaranth,  the  Nar- 
cissus, etc. 

Among  the  principal  Ions  are:  the 
English  Tavern;  the  Crown;  and  the 
Cave  of  Bacchus.  The  English  Tavern 
furnishes  Travellers  with  breakfast  and 
dinner ;  the  other  Inns  provide  break- 
fast only:(')  there  is,  however,  a  Club, 
called  the  Selskapet,  which  furnishes  a 
dinner  daily  to  as  many  of  its  members 
as  may  choose  to  partake  of  it.  The 
dinner  costs  about  twenty-pence  (Eng- 
lish money)  a-head;  liquors,  ice,  and 
coffee,  not  included ;  and  every  mem- 
ber has  power  to  introduce  a  stranger 
for  one  month «(«) 

Id  the  neighbourhood  of  this  City  is 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Ulricsdal,  which 
contains  the  Library  of  Queen  Ulrica 
Eleonora;  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
arranged  by  LinnsDos ;  some  Paintings, 
and  a  Statue  of  King  Frederick. 

Brottningholm,  a  very  large  edifice, 
finely  situated,  on  the  banks  of  the 
MoBlar,  is  another  Royal  residence,  in 
Uie  vicinUy  of  Stockholm;  and  contains 

(•)  The  price  of  breakfast  at  an  hotel  is 
about  two  English  sbiiliogs  per  head,  and 
the  price  of  apartments  from  ten  to  fifteen 
English  sbiiliogs  a  room  per  week. 

(•)  Tbe  price  paid  for  washing  linen  in 
Sweden  is  exorbitant,  and  so  likewise  are 
the  wages  demanded  by  traveUuiK-strvanlt. 


a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  arranged 
by  LinnffiQs :  here  likewise  is  a  Picture 
Gallery. 

On  the  way  to  Brottningholm  stands 
a  Rock,  called  tbe  Royal  Hat ;  and 
upon  which  an  iron  hat  is  now  placed, 
in  memory  of  Eric  U.;  who,  being  pur- 
sued by  enemies,  jumped  off  this  Rock, 
and  thereby  lost  bis  bat,  but  saved  bis 
life. 

Haga  is  a  small  and  elegant  Royal 
Villa,  situated  very  near  Stockholm; 
and  about  forty-five  English  miles  from 
this  Metropolis  stands  New  Upsala,  for- 
merly the  Capital  of  Sweden,  and  built 
near,  if  not  actually  upon,  the  founda- 
tions of  Old  Upsala,  a  place  of  high  an- 
tiquity ;  and,  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Sweden,  tbe 
abode  of  the  high-priest  of  Odin. 

Upsala,  so  called  from  the  river  Sala, 
which  runs  through  it,  is  a  well-built 
Town,  containing  about  3,500  inha- 
bitants, and  the  most  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  northern  Europe,  instituted 
by  Steno  Store,  in  1476,  and  particu- 
larly patronised  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Its  Li|}rary  is  open  to  tbe  Public  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  and  con- 
sists of  above  60,000  printed  volumes, 
and  about  1,000  manuscripts;  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  Codex  Argen- 
teus,  or  translation  of  the  Gospels  into 
the  Gothic  language:  tbe  leaves  are 
stained  with  a  violet  colour,  the  letters 
are  capitals,  and  were  all  originally 
done  in  silver,  except  the  initial  cha- 
racters, and  a  few  passages,  which  are 
done  in  gold.(3) 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and 
Botanic  Garden  were  arranged  by  Lin- 
naeus. 

The  Cathedral,  begun  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  under  the  direction  of 
Bonneville,  a  Frenchman,  is  deemed 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches  ^in 
Sweden,  and  particularly  deserves  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  monuments, 
ancient  and  modern  (among  which  are 
those  of  Gustavus  Yasa  and  LinnsDus), 

(3)  Ulphilas,  a  bishop  of  the  Goths,  flou- 
rished under  tbe  Emperor  Valens;  and  was 
the  first  person  who  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  Gothic  language:  his  translation  of  the 
Gospels  is  the  only  part  of  this  work  now 
extant. 
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Ihe  treasures  of  its  Sacristy,  and  the 
Shrine  wherein  rests  the  mortai  part 
or  King  Eric. 

About  seven  English  miles  from  Up- 
sala  is  the  spot  where  the  Kings  of  this 
country,  in  very  ancient  times,  were 
elected:  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  of  M  ra ;  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  remains  of  several  Runic  Stones ; 
on  the  largest  of  which,  called  The  Mo- 
rasten,  the  Sovereigns  were  enthroned : 
their  names,  and  i  e  year  when  each 
was  elected,  were  inscribed  upon  an- 
other of  these  Stones. 

Not  far  from  Upsala  is  the  Iron  Mine 
of  Dannemora,  reputed  to  produce  the 
best  iron  in  the  world ;  and  upwards  of 
ninety  fathoms  in  depth. 

This  mine  has  been  worked  for  near 
five  centuries;  and  persons  who  wish  to' 
ciamine  it  descend  in  a  bucket  to  the 
spot  where  the  miners  are  employed. 

ROUTE  FROM  STOCKHOLM  TO  VPSALA. 

2       Rotehro 
1  Vi  JUaerstadt 
1 3/4  Ahike 
1  'A  Upsala 

7    Swedish  miles. 

ROUTE  FROM  STOGKHOLK  TO  GOTHKN- 
BOR&i 


17. 
I'A 
2 

1 


1 

2 

2 

17. 
7. 


1V4 

17a 


Barkarhy 

Tibbie 

Gran 

Lisslena 

Enkopiiig -^  Here  are  ruins  of 
Convents  and  Churches. 

Nigwarn 

Westeras— The  Cathedral  and  its 
Tower  merit  attention. 

Kolbec 

Kiaping 

Oestuna 

Arboga  —  The  Canal  of  Arboga 
unites  the  Lakes  of  Hielmar  and 
MoBlar.  In  the  environs  of  Ar- 
boga are  several  Antiquities, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  very  ancient  northern  na- 
tions; and  a  Forest,  in  which  it 
is  imagined  that  their  religious 
ceremonies  were  performed. 

Faelingsbro 

Glantikammer 

Orebro 


1      Moios 

1  Blakttad 
a       Wiby 

%      Bodame 

2  74  Hoswa 
IV4  Walla 

d      Binneberg 
a      Skiaerf 
1       Skara 
1  7.  Wanga 
a       Wedum 
1  V4  Siafde 
aV4  Alingsot 
1  7g  Jngarid 
1  Vg  Lerum 
a      Gothenborg 

47    Swedish  miles. 

This  Town,  supposed  to  contain 
25,000  inhabitants,  is  placed  In  a  pic- 
turesque situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gotha ;  and  among  the  objects  best 
worth  attention  here  are:  the  four 
Bridgei—lhe  Swedish  Church,  and  its 
Cupola—the  German  Church— ihe  Col- 
lege,  and  its  Library— the  Indiorhouse 
—the  little  Gothic  Castle  of  West- 
Gotha -^  ihe  Vauxhall— ihe  Prome- 
nades of  Carlsport  —  and  the  Fteto 
from  the  summit  0  the  OtterhoUen. 

The  Hotels  at  Cothenborg  are  expen- 
sive, but  not  good.  An  apartment, 
consisting  of  two  rooms  only,  can  sel- 
dom be  obtained  under  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  25s.  per  week.  Breakfast  costs 
from  eighteen-penoe  to  two  shillings, 
of  English  money,  per  head;  dinner 
these  hotels  do  not  furnish. 

Harwich  packets  set  out  for  Gothen- 
borg every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
weather  permitting ;  and  return  twice 

a-week  if  possible. 

{.    s.    d. 

The  price  paid  by  a  Cabin 
Passenger  (unless  recentr 
ly  lowered)  is  ;    ....    14    5    6 

The  price  paid  by  a  Half- 
Passenger  7  13   6 

The  price  of  conveying  a 
four-wheeled  carriage    .    15  15  0 

ROUTE  FROM   GOTHENBORG    TO    CHRIS- 
TIANIA. 

2  74  Lahall 
1  7;  Cattleberg 
1  ?A  Edet-Luek 
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17. 
1 

1 

IVi 

IV. 

iV4 

1 

iV4 

I'A 
'A 


1 
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74 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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/. 
7. 
7. 
74 
7. 


Forfs 

TroZAaetta  —  The  ni«in»ficent 
CataracU  and  Sluicep  of  Trol- 
haetta  are  well  worlh  notice. 

Wenershorff 

Alnuu 
Rakneho 

Herrstadt 

Quistroem 

Swarteborg 

Ratalshed 

Stede 

Skyalleryd 
Wick 

Est 

Stroemstadt 

Stogdal 

Helle 

Fredericshall  —  Here  are  some 
handsome  public  buildings. 

The  spot  where  Charles  XII.  ex- 
pired is  usually  visited  by  Tra- 
yellers. 

Guslund 

Thune 

Kaelshtiset 

Willingen 

Soner 

Sunhije 

Korsegarten 

Sckutsjoryd 

Ghristiania 


38  7>  Swedish  miles. 


I 


This  Town,  the  Capital  of  Norway,  is 
situated  in  a  spacious  valley,  and  sup- 
llosed  to  contain  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  inhabitants. 

RODTB  FROM  CHRISTIANIA  TO  BEROEir. 

3      ii«*er— The  road  leadingto  Asker 
is  excellent;  aad  the  situation 
of  that  place  beautiful. 
Here  are  rocks  of  4  stupendous 
height. 
2      Bragernes 
V4  (jrusnestro 
1 3/4  Simonstadt 
1  74  Sunhy 
1  »X  Nordby 
%  Biemb 
%  Aiken 
1       S$9choU 


74 

1 

17. 

174 

V4 
3 

2 

74 

74 

174 

V. 
1 
1 
1 


7. 
7. 


1 
1 

17. 

17. 

1 

1 

2 

4 

17. 

17. 

17. 

1 

2 

17. 

2  7. 

17. 

1 

17. 
17. 

7. 

7. 
27. 


5 
10 


Hochstedt 

Skeen 

Brewig 

Beg  # 

Walleki  r  c 

Krageron 

Oster-Risoer 

Groenesund 

Moene 

Ongestadt 

Berge 

Waage 

Assen 

Sansted 

Nederneskongs 

Grimsted 

Hogeated 

Magested 

Birkeland 

Obel 

Wee  . 

Christiansund— This  is  a  consi- 
derable Town  and  Port. 
Mandal 
Spangelreid 
Porshafen 
Farsund 
Bisiereid        ' 
Hitteroe  - 
Sognedall 
Eggersund 
Sirevog 
Qualleen 
Hoberstadt 
Brune 
Opevad 

Ganu  .    ,    ,u 

Stavanger— The  Cathedral  here  is 

better  worth  notice  than  any 

other  in  Norway,  that  of  Dron- 

theim  excepted. 

Karsund 

Bergen 


75    Swedish  miles. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  commer- 
cial town  in  Norway,  and  contains  near 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Us  Port 
is  remarkably  safe ;  and  its  Cathedral 
—German  Church— Castle—Hospital 
—and  Magazines,  merit  notice.  Berc 
are  public  Seminaries;  and  a  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Useful  En- 
terprises. 
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HON BT  OF  RUSSIA. 

A  copeck   .  2  deniiscas — is  sometbiag 
.  less  than  an  English  halfpenny. 

An  altin 3  copecks 

A  grievener 10  copecks 

A  polpolio  ........      25  copecks 

A  poltin 50  copecks 

A  rouble »  •  •  •    100  copecks 

A  Xervonitz 2  roubles. 

A  copeck  is  an  imaginary  coin.  Ac- 
counts are  kept  in  roubles. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  ETC. 

The  usual  price  of  post-horses  in 
Russia  is  two  copecks  a  horse  per  verst 
(near  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile); 
unless  it  be  a  verst-royal,  when  the 
price  is  doubled. 

A  Russian  postilion  cannot  demand 
more  than  one  copeck  a  horse  per 
verst ;  but  Travellers  generally  give  five 
copecks  per  verst,  which  is  deemed 
liberal  payment. 

Postmasters  are  directed,  by  the  Im- 
perial Ukase,  to  put  three  horses  to 
every  carriage  containing  two  or  three 
persons. 

Between  Perm  and  the  Government  of 
Tobolsk,  between  that  Government  and 
Uffa,  and  likewise  on  the  roads  beyond 
these  districts,  only  one  copeck  per 
verst  is  paid  for  each  horse  from  Oc-. 
tober  till  April ;  and  in  the  Governments 
of  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk,  only  half  a  co- 
peck. In  the  territory  of  Kolhyvano  and 
Yornesenski,  the  price  varies  according 
to  the  season ;  one  copeck  being  charged 
from  April  till  October,  and  only  half 
that  sum  from  October  till  April. 

Mo  person-is  allowed  to  travel  post 


RUSSIA. 

Money  of  Rostia.— Price  of  PMt-hor»e«,  ptc.—PodarosbQa.— Other  Requisites  tor  Travelipr* 
in  Hostia.— Rustian  Voilurins.— PaMports.—Ronte  ftpom  Riga  to  Petersborfr  — Ponniai^ 
of  Petersburg.— Simation  of  that  City.— StrecU.—  Admiraliy.— Admiralty  Doav  —l^io 
Platz,  and  Ecfuestriao  Sialue  of  Peter  the  Great.— Church  orSt.l8aaG.~SiininierPaiaMrl!l 
Marble  Palace.— Winter  Palace,  and  its  Ghurch.— Hermitage.— Imperial  Collection 'of 
Paioting*,  and  Academy  of  Sciences.— Fortress.— Church  of  the  Holy  VirKin  of  Gasan  -- 
OthtT  Ediflcen,  etc.  which  deserve  notice— SemiDaries.— Charitable  IniAitutions  — Mam] 
factories.— C  itaflpe  inhabited  by  Peter  the  Great— Promenade,  and  other  Public  Amnse" 
ments.— Inns.— Cronstadl.— Royal  Villas.— Formalities  required  before  Foreianers^n 
quit  Petersburg.  —  Route  fh>ni  Petrrsburgh  to  Moscow.- Account  of  the  latter  Citv-- 
ftioute  from  Petersburg  to  the  Frontier  of  Sweden.— Route  from  Moscow  to  Grodno  — Ronte 
from  Moscow  to  Riga,  aod  the  Frouiier  of  Prussia.— Steam-Packets  in  I^orthern  Eivope. 

without  having  first  obtained  an  order 
for  post-horses,  signed  by  a  Governor 
civil  or  military :  and  every  Traveller, 
on  receiving  this  order,  which  Is  caUed 
a  Podaroshna,  must  pay  a  tax  of  one 
copeck  per  verst  for  every  horse  men- 
tioned in  the  order. 

The  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
post-horses  is,  that  Foreigners  fre- 
quently find  it  difficult  to  obtain  them  • 
but,  exclusive  of  this  circumstance,  the 
posts  are  well  served.  The  horses  go 
remarkably  quick,  whether  harnessed 
to  wheel-carriages  or  sledges ;  and  at 
every  verst  stands  a  post,  expressing  the 
distance  from  the  last  town  to  the  next. 
During  winter  it  is  usual  to  travel  in 
sledges;  which  proceed  with  such  ve- 
locity, that  a  journey  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  versts  may  be  accomplished  In 
twenty-four  hours.  The  common  Rus- 
sian wheel-carriage,  for  travelling,  is 
called  a  Kibitka,  and  resembles  a  cart. 

Travelling-beds  and  sheets  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  this  country;  a  bed 
being  a  scarce  commodity  even  in  ci- 
ties ;  and  always  unattainable  at  a  vil- 
lage inn.  It  is  likewise  requisite  to  take 
provisions  from  town  to  town. 

Russian  Yoiturins  have  fleet  horses, 
and  a  great  deal  of  custom.  The  real 
if  not  the  ostensible  Yoiturins  are  the 
Post-masters :  for  when  their  post-horses 
are  not  employed  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment, they  have  the  privilege  of  letting 

them  out  for  hire ;  charging  five  copecks 
per  verst  on  the  great  roads;  but  on  the 
cross  roads  only  three:  and  when  ail 
the  post-horses  are  engaged^  they  fur- 
nish Travellers  with  what  are  called 
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Peasants*  horses;  charging  for  these  an 
advanced  price ;  and  demanding  much 
more  than  they  talte. 

No  Foreigner  can  enter  Russia  with- 
out having  a  passport  signed  by  a  Rus- 
sian Minister:  and  persons  who  travel 
in  this  country  should  neither  leave 
their  carriages  unloclted,  nor  unguard- 
ed; because  the  common  people  are  in- 
clined to  thieve. 

A  regular  conveyance  is  now  esta- 
blished between  Petersburg  and  Parts. 
From  the  latter  city  to  Amsterdam  the 
Traveller  goes  by  land;  thence  to 
Hamburg  by  a  steamer;  firom  Ham- 
burg to  Lubeck  by  a  Diligence;  and 
from  Lubeck  by  another  Steamer  to 
Petersburg. 

ROUTB  FROM  RIGA  TO  PETERSBURG. 

Riga,  neit  to  Petersburg,  the  most 
commercial  Town  or  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, is  seated  on  the  Duna ;  and  con- 
tains within  its  fortiflcations  about 
9000  persons;  and  in  its  suburbs, about 
15,000.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  here  are :  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
—the  Exchange—ihe  Imperial  Palace 
—  the  Cathedral—  the  Arsenal  —  St. 
George's  Hospital— St.  Peter's  Church 
—the  Russian  Hospital— Ihe  Theatre 
—and  the  Customrhouse.  The  floating 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Duna,  and  the 
Garden  of  Yitinghof,  are  the  principal 
Promenades. 

Riga  contains  several  good  Private 
Lodgings;  and  two  tolerable  Inns;  the 
best  of  which  is,  la  Ville  de  Peters- 
hourg. 
Vents. 

11  iVeu6nmiiM«n— Government    of 

Riga. 
15  Kilkensfehr— A  sandy  road. 

Passage  of  the  Aa, 
19  Engelhardshof 

21  itoop— This  Town  is  adorned  with 

handsome  edifices. 

22  Lenzenhof 
18  ffolmar 
18  Stakeln 

21  Gulben 

Passage  oftheEmbaeh 
18  Teylitx 

22  Euikatz 

24  Vddern 

25  Dorpat 

23  iggafer 
23  lortna 


Lake  of  Peypus,  which  divides  the 
Governments  of  Riga  and  Peters- 
burg. 

25  iVennal— Government  of  Peters- 
burg. 

14  Ranna-Pungern 

24  RleinrPungern 

Here  Travellers  going  to  Peters- 
burg quit  the  Lake  of  Peypus. 

20  Kiew— The  Gulf  of  Finland  is  dis- 
coverable here. 

11  Fokenhofs,  or  Kudley— The  road 
lies  near  tt^e  banks  of  the  Gulf. 

17  Waivara 

22  Aarva— Travellers  whose  passport 
is  not  sealed  by  the  Emperor  are 
visited  by  the  Gustom-houfc  Of- 
ficers here. 

22  Jamburg 

Passage  of  the  Narowa 

15  Opoiie 

25  Cserkowitx 
22  Kaskowa 
19  Riepen 

25  Strelna 

17  Petersburg  —  Superb  Villas,  and 
other  handsome  buildings,  form 
the  avenues  to  this  splendid  Ca- 
pital. 

558  versts,  about  370  English  miles. 

The  account  given  of  Petersburg  by 
Mr.  James,  a  modern  Traveller,  is  so 
minute,  and  at  the  same  time  so  accu- 
rate, that  persons  possessed  of  his 
"Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  and  Poland,*'  can  require 
no  further  information  respecting  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Russian  Empire:  but 
to  persons  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  his  work,  the  following  ac- 
count may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable. 

Petersburg  is  said  to  contain  aboot 
200,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  €ron- 
stadt,  a  Fortress  which  defends  the  en- 
trance of  the  Neva>  and  is  the  principal 
station  of  the  imperial  navy.  Petersburg 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Neva,  be- 
tween the  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland;  and  fs  built  partly  upon  the 
oontineni,  and  partly  upon  islands  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  right  bank 
displaying  the  old  Town,  and  the  left 
bank  the  new  one ;  through  which  pass 
three  Canals,  ornamented  with  Bridges, 
and  magnificent  Quays  of  granite.  The 
streets  of  the  new  Town  are*  generally 
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tpeakiog,  spacious ;  three  of  them,  the  hand  of  the  Empress  Catherine.) 
which  meet  at  the  Admiralty,  being  of )  The  Academy  likewise  contains  a  Mu- 
an  extraordinary  length;  and  these 
streets  are  intersected  by  others  em- 
bellished with  hapdsome  esplanades. 
The  Admiralty  has  a  facade  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  in 
length,  adorned  with  six  Porticos,  and 
surmounted  by  a  silt  dome  and  spire; 
and  at  the  back  of  this  immense  struc- 
ture is  the  Dock-yard.  The  Admiralty 
Qwxy,  erected  by  Catherine  tl.  does 
honour  to  her  memory.  Among  several 
other  objects  which  merit  the  attention 
of  a  Traveller  are  the  i$aan-Plat%^  or- 
namented with  an  Equestrian  Statue,  in 
bronae,  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  Falconet; 
and  representing  Peter  in  the  act  of 
mounting  an  leroinence,  the  summit  of 
which  he  has  nearly  attained:  his  right 
hand  is  stretched  out,  as  if  he  were 
blessing  his  pexpie;  while,  with  the  left, 
he  holds  the  reins.  An  enormous  block 
of  granite  which,  when  transported  to 
Petersburg  from  the  morass  wherein 
it  was  found,  weighed  above  fifteen 
hundred  tons,  forms  the  pedestal.  The 
ttatue  is  said  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of 
Peter,  and  cost  the  Empress  Catherine 
II.,  by  whom  it  was  erected,  424,610 
roubles.~The  Church  of  St,isaae,  a 
magnificent,  though  a  heavy,  edifice  of 
hewn  granite— the  Imperial  Summer 
Palace iti  beautiful  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture) and  its  Public  Garden — the 
Marble  Palace,  built  by  Catherine  II. 
for  Prince  OrlofF— the  Imperial  If  infer 
Palace,  which  contains  the  Jewels  of 
the  Crown,  and  tlie  famous  diamond 
purchased  by  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
aGreek,towhom  she  paid  for  it 450,000 
roubles,  and  a  pension  of  100,000 
livres-tournois  for  life— the  Church  be- 
longing to  this  Palace— the  Hermitage ; 
which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  con- 
tains magnitcent  apartments,  and  a 
Summer  and  winter  garden ;  the  first,  in 
the  Asiatic  style,  occupying  the  whole 
level  roof  of  the  edifice,  the  other  being 
a  spacious  hot-house,  adorned  with 
gravel  walks,  orange-trees,  and  par- 
terres of  flowers,  and  peopled  with  birds 
of  various  clim<iles— the  Imperial  CoU 
Uctiim  of  Paintings  —  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences, which  contains  a 
Library  rich  In  Chinese  and  Sclavonian 
manuscripts:  (here  also  are  instructions 
relative  to  a  code  of  laws,  written  by 


seum  of  Natural  History,  particularly 
rich  in  ores  (among  whicli  is  a  mass  of 
native  iron  1656  lbs.  in  weight) ;  a  col- 
leclioD  of  Rarities,  comprising  a  variety 
of  ornaments  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Siberia,  many  being  of  massive  gold 
and  very  elegant  workmanship ;  idols, 
brought  from  Siberia ;  arms  and  dresses 
of  the  various  Inhabitants  of  theRussian 
Empire:  among  which  are  Japanese 
habits  and  armour;  a  collection  of 
coins ;  and  a  waxen  figure  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  features  of  which  were  taken 
from  a  mould  applied  to  his  face  after 
death.— The  Fortress,  or  Citadel,  which 
is  surrounded  by  walls  of  brick  faced 
with  hewn  granite,  and  contains  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a 
noble  edifice  adorned  with  a  spire  of 
copper  gilt.  Here  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  most  of 
his  successors:  and  in  theFortr<!s8  is 
preserved  a  four-oared  boat,  said  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  Russian  navy, 
and  called,  by  Peter,  the  little  Grand- 
sire.— The  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
of  Casan;  a  splendid  edifice,  lately 
built,  and  supposed  to  have  cost 
1 5,000,000  of  roubles.  The  Architect 
was  a  Russian  slave,  by  name  Woro- 
nitchki,  and  educated  at  the  Imperial 
Academy.— The  Lutheran  ChurchofSt. 
Anne — the  Convent  and  Church  of  St, 
A  lexanderNewski^iheNewExchangB 
—the  statues  of  Suwarrow  and  Roman- 
zow— the  Great  Theatre— ihe  Quays  of 
Newa,  Fontaka,  and  Koika— the  Great 
Market— ihe  New  Bank— hnd  the^f- 
sena^,  which  contains  trophies  and  ar- 
mour belonging  to  various  nations. 

The  Corps  des  Cadets,  the  Couveni 
des  Demoiselles  nobles,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Catherine;  are  excellent  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  the  nobility, 
and  some  children  of  inferior  rank.  The 
annual  income  of  the  first  is  30,0001. 
sterling;  and  thejast  two  are  richly  en- 
dowed. 

The  General  Hospital,  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  I>um5,and  the  Asylum  for  Jf^idows 
and  Orphans,  are  magnificently  en- 
duwed;  and  remarkably  well-condocte<ll 
charities. 

The  Imperial  Cotton  Manufactory,  the 
Imperial  Plate-Glass  Vanufactory,  the 
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Imperial  Tapesti7,»  Porcelain,  and 
Bronze  Manufactories,  and  the  Iron 
Foundry,  merit  notice. 

The  Cottage  inhabited  by  Peter  the 
Great,  while  he  constructed  the  For^ 
tress,  stands  in  the  old  Town,  and  is 
still  shown  to  travellers.  It  contains 
but  three  rooms,  only  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  the  largest  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  square.  A  Boat  made  by  the 
Czar  himself  is  kept  near  this  Cottage. 

The  most  frequented  Promenade  at 
Petersburg  Is  the  Boulevards^  which 
consist  of  three  avenues  of  trees,  car- 
ried round  three  sides  of  the  Admiralty. 
•—The  public  Amusements  are.  Con- 
certs, given  in  the  Hall  of  Music,  and 
exhibitions  in  the  Theatres. 

The  best  Inns  are,  the  Ville  de  Lon- 
<tres— the  Ville  de  Grodno— the  Vitle 
de  Paris— and  the  Hdtel  de  Madrid, 

The  Fortress  of  Cronstadt,  its  Arsenal 
and  Docks,  merit  notice ;  but  cannot  be 
seen  without  permission  from  the  Go- 
vernor. 

There  are  twelve  Royal  Villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  PetersDurg.  Tscfiesme 
contains  portraits  of  the  reigning 
Princes  of  Europe  —  TzarskoeZelo, 
about  fifteen  Englfsh  miles  from  the 
Metropolis,  contains  a  room  encrusted 
with  amber;  and  a  garden  which  merits 
notice;  but  the  house  is  too  gaudy — 
Peterhof,  about  five  miles  further  dis- 
tant, is  called  the  Yersailles  of  the 
North. 

It  is  necessary  that  Foreigners,  pre- 
vious to  quitting  Petersburg,  should 
have  their  names  advertised  three  times 
in  the  Gazette;  which, added  to  the  for- 
malities required  for  obtaining  the  po- 
daroehna  and  passports,  occupies  some 
time.lO 

ROUTE  FBOM  PETERSBURG  TO  MOSCOW. 

Versls. 

22  St.  SopAt'o— District-town.  Govern- 
ment of  Petef'sburg.— A  fewversts 
from  Petersburg  begins  the  wood- 
en road  constructed  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  consisting  of  a  plat- 
form of  small  trees,  which,  when 

CO  The  distance  from  Petersburg  fo  Cron* 
•tadt  is,  by  land,  47  versts. 
From  PHersburg  to  Vyborg,  199  versts. 
From  Petersburg  to  Smoleiuko, 838 versts 
From  Peter&bur^  to  Archangel,  1145  versts. 


not  neatly  joined  together  (and 
this  frequently  occurs),  is  so 
rough,  that  the  Russians,  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  inconvenience, 
fill  their  travelling-carriages  with 
soft  pillows. 

The  country  between  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  is  covered,  generally 
speaking,  with  thick  forests  of 
fir  and  birch. 

H  Igiora 

25  Toesna 

32  PofTieranJa— Government  of  Nov- 
gorod. 

25  Tischoudovo 

24  Spaskaja—Poliste 

24  Podberezie 

22  Novgorod  —  Government-town.  — 
Novgorod,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
once  so  potent  as  to  have  been 
called  "  The  Resistless,*'  possess- 
ed, during  the  plenitude  of  its 
power,  upwards  of  40Cr,000  in- 
habitants :  and,  though  now 
nearly  depopulated,  and  hasten- 
ing fast  to  decay,  it  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  former  magnificence; 
among  which  are  the  Walls  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  Church  of 
St,  Sophia,  containing  the  Tombs 
of  ValdomirandFeodor;  together 
with  curious-specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, and  paintings  supposed 
to  have  been  eiecuted  previous  to 
the  revival  of  the  Arts  in  Italy.  Its 
brazen  Gates  are  reported  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Crimea  at 
the  time  of  yaldomir*s  expedition 
against  the  Greek  Empire. 

35  Bronnitxi 
27  Zaiffova 

31  Kresfat— District-town. 
16  Rachino 
22  Jagelbitzi 
22  Zimogorie 
20  Jedrovo 

36  Sotilova 

36  Wischnei  -  Wolotzek  —  District- 
town— Government  of  Tver. 
38  Widropouskoe 
38  Jor/oc^-^District-town. 

From  Petersburg  to  Astracan,  1479  verf  ts. 

The  Almanach  published  yearly  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg  contains 
a  table  of  the  Rui^sian  towns,  with  their  dis- 
tances from  Pvtersburg  and  Moscow. 
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33  Mtdnoe 

30  Tver— Gorernmeo Mown— hand- 

some, very  commerciaUand  seat- 
ed on  the  Volga. 
26  Wo9$kre$enkoe 

31  /adtfvovo— GoTernment  of  Mos- 


26 
31 


cow 

A  Iffi— District  town. 
Pecheki 

Tschernaia-GrioiiB 
Moscow 


728  rersts,  about  520  English  miles. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  thirty-five  versts 
in  circomrerence,  is  watered  by  the 
Mosliwa;  and,  before  the  French  invaded 
Russia,  possessed  upward  of  tbree  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants^  The  Krem- 
lin, or  Citadel,  which  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a 
large  wailed  circle,  containing  a  gaudy 
mass  of  Asiatic,  Grecian,  and  Gothic  edi- 
fices; and  comprehending  the  Holy  Gate, 
through  which  every  passenger  walks 
bareheaded.  The  Trinity  Church,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  St.  Nicholas  and  tbe 
Assumption;  the  Chapel  and  Palace  of 
tbe  Czars;  and  the  lofty  Tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  crowned  l)y  a  steeple  and  gilt 
dome,  merit  notice.— The  Palace  of  tbe 
Czars  is  a  gorgeous  structure,  in  the 
Hindoo  styled  and  was  erected  about 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  domes  of 
the  various  buildings  are  many  of  them 
gilt,  tbe  roofs  stained  either  green  or 
red,  and  the  walls  and  towers  covered 
with  glazed  tiles  of  various  colours,  or 
adorned  with  paintings  which  represent 
scriptural  histories. 

The  Imperial  Palace  was  gutted  by 
the  French ;  as  was  an  ancient  edifice 
containing  an  apartment  which  is  used 
as  the  public  ball  of  audience  at  tbe 
coronation  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
one  of  the  towers  near  tbe  rlver^  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas ,  the  four  gr^t 
Bells  of  Moscow,  the  walls  of  the  Arsenal, 
and  a  piece  of  the  Gate  of  St.  Nicholas, 
were  blown  up,  and  the  Tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki  rent,  from  tbe  top  to  the  bottom, 
by  mines  prepared  and  exploded  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon ,  after  he  had 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  long- 
looked  -for  asylum  in  Moscow,  by  that 
master  stroke  of  Russian  policy,  which 


[  Cb.  IIT. 

reduced  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  Tom 
to  ashes,  and  thereby,  in  all  probability, 
saved  the  empire  fk'om  being  conquered 
by  France. 

Moscow  is  now  rising  rapidly  fk'om  its 
ashes,  though  vestiges  of  the  conflagra- 
tion still  remain.  The  most  frequented 
Promenade  here  is  the  Boulerards;  and 
the  German  Hotel  is  one  of  the  best 
inns. 

aOUTB  FROM  PETEBSBURCr  TO  THBFROH- 
TIEBOFSWBDBIV.    ■ 

Versts. 

24  Draniehenikovo 

15  Beloostrofekoe 

25  Lindoula-^^oyemmeni   of  Vy- 

borg. 
20      Pampala 
22      Souvenoia 
20      Kemera 

22  yyhorg — GoYerament-town. 
20      Tervaioki 

17  Yilaioki 

23  Ourpala 

16  Puterlakce 

18  Grenvie 

16      FrtderiArsAam—Dlstrict-town. 
23      Kiumene-Gorodock 
22      Putetee—Last  station  in  Russia. 
5      iidor^of 06— Upon  the  river  Kio- 
mene. 

308  versts,  above  200  English  miles. 

BOUTB  FROM  MOSCOW  TO  GRODNO. 


Versts. 

27 

Perkouehekovo — Goyemment  of 

Moscow. 

26 

Koubinskoe 

22 

Chelkova 

24 

JIf ojatsk— Distri  ct-town . 

27 

Gridnevo — Government  of  Smo- 

lensko. 

29 

isAatsft— District-town. 

30 

Teplouka 

20 

F^asfna--District-town. 

26 

Semlovo 

23 

Gi(iehekov<i 

28 

Doro^obusoV-District-town. 

23 

Hikailovka 

24 

Pneva 

17 

Bredikino 

2w 

Smoiensko— Government-towB. 

—There  is  a  fine  Cathedral  at 

Smolensko. 

23 

£ort'fm'a 

ItUSSIA.  \ 
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23      Krajnot— DistricHown. 

21 

18     Xtadt— GOTernmeDt  of  Mogilew. 

16      Koxiani 

21 

14      Doubrovna 

17 

17      OrcAa— DistricWown. 

22 

28      Kokanova 

15 

18      Tolotzine 

12 

15      Malikavka 

9 

15      Eroupki 

26 

23*/*  Lochenitzi  —  Goyernment   of 

25 

Minsk. 

25 

17      HoryiouH- Dislricl-lown. 

19 

17  V»  Jodino 

18. 

17V,  Smolemtsi 

^0 

15  %  Joucknovka 

22 

21     'iftnsit— Goveramentptown. 

22 

21 7«  Gritchina 

17 

18  'A  ifoirfanovo 

17 

14  Va  JKomel 

20 

21  Va  iVot?oc-St?«rflr^no 

16 

25      JVMVtflf— Dislricl-town, 

22 

28      j|ft're—Ge?ernmeDt  of  Lithuania. 

24% 

21      K  relit?ii 

21 

21      iVovo(/ro(IoAr— District-town. 

16 

363/4  Belitza 

23 

28      Jotoudofca 

2i 

14      TstoucMno 

14 

14      JTamenAa 

19 

21      SirtdeJ 

203/4 

35      Grodno— Frontier-town. 

^■v  /f 

996  V4  yersts,aboTe  700  English  miles. 

Grodno  is  the  CapiUl  of  Lithoania, 
and  contains  a  Palace,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus III.;  a  Medical  College,  and  a 
Botanic  Garden;  togetherwith  several 
decayed  Buildings  which  evince  its  an- 
cient splendour. 

ROUTE   FROM    MOSCOW  TO    RIGA,    AND 
'   THE  FRONTUR  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Vcr  tt, 
489 

20 
18 
25 
?2 


Orc/ia— See  the  Route  from  Mos- 
cow to  Grodno. 
Orcki 

Bahino^t%kir-miUic\Aoym. 
Polowki 
Ft'ra|»«ilE6— 66vernment-town. 


28 

24 'A 

29  A 

287. 

24 

19 

257. 

27 

21 


Staroe  —  Government  of    V  i- 
tepske. 

Eourslofschina 
Doubovike 
Ostrovliani 
Peroutina 

PototsAre—District-towo. 

Gamzeleva 

Logofka 

Proudniki 

Z>rtza— District-town. 

Ttchourilova 

Drouia 

f^oesslavle 

Plokcha 

Dtnabur^— Districtrtowo . 

Kirousska 

Avcenova 

Livenkof 

Tripenhof 

Glazmaneke  * 

Kopenhausen 

Remershof 

Jounfernhof 

Ogenhof,  or  lakile 

Kirkholm,  or  Choupel 

Riga— Goviernmenttown. 

Alaie 

Mi  ttau— Government-town. . 

Mittao,  the  Capital  of  Gourland. 
is-  extensive,  but  not  populous. 
The  Ducal  Chdteau  merits  no- 
tice ;  as  do  the ReformedChurch 
and  the  Academy. 

Do&{ene— Government  of  Cour- 
ladd. 

Berggof 

Frauenbwrg 

Strounden 

GrosS'Drogen 

Taid  ken 

Ober-Bartau 

Routzau 

Pohin^en— Government  of  Li- 
thuania. 

A  Custom-house  on  the  Frontier 
of  Prussia. 


134674yer8t8,  above 960 English  miles. 


ADDENDA. 


HEW    MOVTB    FBOM    PABI8    TO    IfAR- 
8BILLBS,  IT    ST.  BTIBIflfB    AND    AN- 

HOlfAT.(') 

1       VilUjuif 
1  Vi  Fromenteau 
1  7*  Esionne 
-1  'A  PonrWerry 
1       CAai/ly 

1  Vi  FonUinebleta 

2  Nemours 

i  '/•  /^a  Crosiere 

1  Fonf  etioy  (loiret) 

2  Montargii 

2      JVoyent-sur-F«mt<Jon 

1  7a  la  Buitiire  {Loirety-A    third 

hone  for  the  six  winler  months, 
both  goiog  and  returning. 
1 7i  Btiare-^A  third  horse,  Tor  the  six 
winter  months,  both  going  and 
returning. 

2  Neuvy-sur-Loire 
1  V4  Co$M 

1  Vi  Pouilly 

i  7a  i^a  CAart  te 

1  7a  Pougues 

1  7a  Nevers 

1  7a  Magny  {Niivre) 

1  7a  Saint-Pierre-U-Moutier 

1  74  Saint'imbert 

1  7a  Finen««v«-iwr-^Wter 

1  7a  Moulins 

2  Bes$ay 

2       Farennes  • 

157,  5aint-Gerarki-<e-Ptfy 

1  74  LaPaliise—A  third  horse, all  the 

year,  from  La  I^alisse  to  Saint 

Gerand. 
1  74  Droiturier^A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  going  but  not  returning. 
1       St.  Martin-d'EitreauX'-A  third 

horse,  all  the  year,  both  going 

and  returning. 
1      Paeaudiere^A  third   horse,  all 

(0  The  Mail  takes  this  road. 


the  year,  IVom  Pacaudi^re  to 
St.Martin  d'Estr^aux. 

1  7a  St,   Germain   VEspinasse  —  A 

third  horse,  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 
*■  7a  Boanne 

2  74  iVeutlise— A  third  horse,  all  Ibe 

year,  going,  but  not  returning. 

2  7^Fettr«— A  third  horse,  all  the 
year,  f^om  Feors  to  Neuiiise. 

1  74  Montrond  (Loire) 

1  V4  f^  Ouyonniere 

1  7a  St.  Etienne-'A  third  horse,  all 
the  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 

1  7a  LaBepublique—A  thir^  horse, 

all  the  year,  going  but  not  re- 
turning. 

2  Bourg-Argental-^A  third  horse, 

all  the  year,  from  Bourg-Ar- 
gental  to  La  R6publique. 

1  V4  Annonay  —  A  third  horse,  for 

the  six  winter  months,  both 
going  and  returning. 

2  V4  St.  Valuer 

1  V4  Tain 

2  7a  Valence  (Drome) 
1  V,  LaPaillatte 

1  7a  loriol 

1  7a  I>er6t^r«s— A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 

and  returning. 

1  7s  Montelimart 

2  Donxere—A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
2      Palud—A  third  horse,  for  the  six 

winter  months,  both  going  and 

returning. 
1  7a  JIf omas— A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 

and  returning. 

1  7»  Orange 

2  Sorgws—A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning.!*) 

(>)  The  postmasters  of  Sorgnes,  Ayigooo, 


ADDENDA. 


, 


1  7,  Avignon 

2  'A  St.  Andiol 
1 74  Orgon 

2      Pont  Royal 

2      St.  Cflfuit— A  third  horse  for  the 

sii  winter  months,  both  going 

and  returning. 
2      Aix-^k  third  horse,  for  the  sii 

winter  months,  hotb  going  and 

returning. 


and  St.  Andiol,  In  ftimishing  the  relay*  to 
Vancluce  and  back,  are  entitled  to  diarge 
as  follows :  — 

From  Sorgues  to  Vandutt  .  BpbsU. 
'   Atignonto    ditto  ^  .  S^A 
St. Andiol  to  ditto       .  2V« 

Besides  Which  an  extra  half-post  is  allowed 


I 


2 
2 
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Pin 

Marseilles— A  third  horse,  all  the 
year,  from  Marseilles  to  Pin,  and 
for  six  months  from  Pin  to  Mar- 
seilles. 


100  74  posts. 


wbenerer  the  service  extends  b?yoDd  Vau  - 
cluse;  ia  which  case  the  postmasters  of 
Sorgaes  and  St.  Andiol  can  only  go  as  for  as 
Avignon,  and  the  postmaster  of  Avigoon  as 
far  as  Soirgucs  or  St.  Andiol.  Travellers  re- 
turning from  Vauclnse  with  the  same 
horses  are  equally  obliged  to  pay  the  extra 
half- post. 


i 
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STEAM-PACKETS. 


(NOT  AUIBiJDT  MnmOHBD}. 


A  Steam-packet  starts  frotn  Lubeck 
for  St. Petersburg  every  Thursday,  iftea- 
thcr  permittlog;  and  usually  accom- 
plishes the  Toy  age  in  four  or  five  days.-— 
Far9$,  Chief  CabiD,  twenty-four  ducats. 
Fore  Cabin,  eighteen  ducats. 

A  Steam-packet  starts  erery  Friday, 
the  season  of  the  year  permitting,  from 
Lubeck  for  Copenhagen ;  and  the  voy- 
age usually  occupies  about  twenty-four 
hours. 

A  Steam-packet  runs  between  Kiel 
and  Copenhagen;  and  the  voyage  usu- 
ally occupies  from  twenty-four  to  twen- 
ty-seven hours. 

A  Steam-packet  goes  from  Gothen- 
horg  to  Copenhagen;  usually  accom- 
plishing the  voyage  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

A  Steam-packet  goes  from  Gothen- 


boffg  to  Christiania;  usnaUy  accomplish- 
ing the  voyage  in  about  thirty-sii 
hours. 

A  Steam-packet  likewise  goes  from 
Chrisliania  to  Bergen :  usually  accom- 
plishing the  voyage  in  ^ve  or  six  days. 

Prussian  Rhenish  Sleain-boats  go 
from  Cologne  to  Bonn,  Neuwted,  Co- 
blentz,  and  Hentz  — from  Bonn  to 
Neuwied,  Coblentz,  and  Mentz  — and 
from  Coblentz  to  Mentz. 

Steam-packets  run  regularly  between 
Vienna  and  Smyrna,  Gallacz  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

Also  between 

Marseilles  and  Barcelona ; 
Havre  and  Lisbon ; 
Havre  and  Hamburgh; 
Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh. 


FULL  PARTICULARS,  RELATIVE  TO  ALL  STEAM-BOATS,  WITU  DATES 
OF  STARTING,  ETC,  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL 
'*GALIGNANrs  MESSENGER,**  PUBLISHED  AT  PARIS. 


INDEX. 


Abano,  Baths  of 

Abattoirs  of  Paris 

Abbeville     . 

Acerra 

Acquapendente 

Adelsl)erg 

Adrian^s  Villa,  near  TiVoli 

JSculanum 

JBsula 

Agata,  S. 

Agnano,  Lake  of,  excursion  to 

Villa  ofLiicullus 

Baths  of  S«  Germano 

Grotto  del  Cane 

PisciarelU 

Astroni . 
Aichach 
Aiguebelle  . 
Airola,  near  Benevento 
Aix-en-Provence    • 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
Aix-les-Bains 
Alatrium,  description  of 

lasgic  fortress  . 
Alba  Fucentia 
Albano 
Albenga 
Alessandria 
Aletium 
Alhambra 
Alicant 


Page 

480 

7.23 

5 

364 

120 

ap. 653 

227 

369 

367 

241 

380 

309 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ap.  641 

ap^ 584 

.    365 

ap,  529 

ap,  648 

ap,  584 

that  Pe- 

.    402 

.    401 

241.271 

.    103 

107.  ap.  539 

.    369 

op,  661 

ap.  501 


Alpine  Roads,  either  constructed^ 
or  rendered  easy  of  access,  by 


Augustus 
Alps,  Jura  chain.  Passage  of 
Alps,  Maritime,  ditto 
Alps,  Hbaetian,  ditto 
Al^ietiqus,  Lake  of  • 
Alsium  .... 
Altinum       .  .  . 

Amalfl         .  . 

Anieria,  now  Amelia 


•» 


270 

30.  36 

.  104 

.  616 

.  247 

ib. 

.  268 

.  382 

.  474 

op.  64(S 


Page 
Amiens       .  .  •        ap.  511 

Amiternum .  ...  .    256 

ABiphion,  source  of  .  .37 

Amsterdam  and  its:<»¥!irens     ap.  668 
Amyclanus,  Lake  of         .  .    274 

Anagni         ....    404 
Ancient  Towns    mentioned    by 

Dion.  Halicarnassus       •'        •    256 

Ancona      ....    265 

Triumphal  Arch,  Port,  etc.  .      ib. 

Angers        ...  .        ap.  545 

Angoul^me 


Annone 
Aniihes 
Antinum 
Antium,  Port  of 


ap.  535 
.  107 

up. 529 
.  401 
.  245 


Antwerp  (or  Anyers),  description 


of 


ap, 515 
ap.  667 
.  270 
.  55 
.  268 
ib. 
.  367 


Its  Cathedral,  etc.      .  . 
Aosta,  antiquities  there    . 
Apenninc,Pas3p:gi)  of  the. 
Apicilla       .  . 

Aquilcia      .  .  .  , 

Aquilonia    .  .       _  ^   ' 

Aquinum,  description  of  its  Re- 
mains      .  •  .    .       .    397 
Arboga        .  '        .^          .        ap.  674 

Description  of  Us  Remains    .     ib. 
Arce,andRoccad*Arce     .  .    398 

Ardea^  excursion  to  .  .    245 

Arezzo^  descriptiop  of      •  .    470 

Ariano       ...      .   .       .         ap.  598 

Aricia,  its  history,  etc.     .      242.  271 
Arienzo       .  .  .  .    364 

AroIa«  near  Sorrento '      .  .    379 

Arona        ' .  .  .  .42 

Arpaja  (anciently  Caudium)         .    364 
Arpinum      .  .  398.  ap.  608 

Description  of  that  ancient 
fortress         .  .  ,    398 


Arqua 
Arquata 
Ascbersleben 
Assen 


.    480 

.    107 

ap.  638 

ap. 677 


J 
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Assisi 
Asti . 
Astroni 
Atina 


INDEX 


Page 
.  475 
.  106 
.  309 
.    400 

Description  or  that  Pelasgic 
fortress  .    406 

Aagsburg  dp.  640 

Austrian  Dominions  [Appendix] .    628 
Passports   .  .  .      ib. 

Money  of  the  Imperial  Terri- 
tories       .  .  .      ib. 
Banlcers' Accounts    .  ib. 
Vienna  BanlL-biils    .                 ib. 
Post-horses                         .    620 
Autun                                      op.  523 
Auierre  .           .                       .28 
Auiimum  (now  Off  mo)    .           .    266 
Auionne.           .           .            .30 
Avallon   .                                   .29 
Avellino  .            .                       .313 
Avernus^Lalceof.                       .    306 
Ayersa    ....    276 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  ib. 
Avignon  .            .                      ap.528 
Azelium              .                       .    370 
Baccano             .           .           .121 
Badajos                                   (ip.656 
Baden     ....    490 
Bagn^res  de  Bigorre       .          ap.  547 
BaisD  (CsDSar*s  Villa  at),  excursion 


to 


303—307 
306 


*  Temple  of  Venus 

Camere  di  Venere    .  ib. 

Boins  of  Public  Baths  ib. 

Temple  of  Mercury   .  ib. 

Temple  of  Diana  Baiana  ib. 

Villa  of  Marius  ib. 

PisdnsB  of  Bortensius  ib. 

Villa  of  Lucullus        .  .      lb. 

Piscina  Mirabile  .    307 

Cape  and  Port  ofMlsenum  .      ib. 

Cento  Camerelle       .  .      ib. 

Sepolcro  d'Agripplna  .      tb. 

Barcelona*  description  of  ap.  660 
Barium  (now  Barij,  its  ancient 

Fortifications  .  .    370 

Bar-le-Duc          .           .  *  ap.  539 

Barrages             .           \  ap.  546 

Basle       .           .           .  ap.  641 

Bataglia  .           .  .   480 

Batia       .            .            .  .    256 
Bavaria,  price  of  Post-borses  in,  ap,  636 

Baveno    .           .            .  .42 

Bayonne .     '      .           .  ap.  534 

Beaumont          •           .  .5 

Bcauvais .     '       .           . '  .      ib. 

Belglrala             .           .  .43 


Page 
Bellinzona  «  .  ap.  553 

Benevento,  excursion  to  .      363—367 

History  of    .  .  .    365 

Triumphal  Arch,  and  other 
Antiquities  .  .    366 

BeiToit,  St.,  Cascade  of    .  ap.  585 

Bercktesgaden  (environs  of  Saltz- 

burg)  .  .  ap.  649 

Bergamo.  .  .  .    258 

Bergen;  .  .  .  ap.  677 

Berlin,  description  of  .    496 

Objects  most  worthy  of  notice    ib. 

Promenades . 

Hotels 

Environs 

Sans  Souci  and  its  Gardens  . 


497 

ib. 

498 

ib. 

553 

540 

534 

306 

ap.  667 

241 


ap 
ap 
ap 


Bernardino,  St.  . 

Besan^on 

Blois 

Boaulia   . 

Bois-Ie-Duc 

Bola  (now  Poli)    . 

Bologna,  description  of  .  .      51 

Cathedral     •           .  .      ib. 

Other  Churches        .  .      52 

Studio          .           •  .      ib. 

Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti    .     ib. 

Pakzzo  Marescalchi .  .      53 

Paiazzo  Zamplere  ib. 

Palazzo  Aldrovandini  ib. 

Palazzo  Tanari         .  .      ib. 

Palazzo   Lambeccari  da  6. 

Paolo  -      .           .  .      ib. 

Tower  of  Asinelli      .  .      54 

Theatre        .  .      ib. 

Environs      .            .  .55 

Boisena,townof.           .  .    120 

Lake  of        •           •  .      ib. 

Bonneville    *      •           •  .33 

Bordeaux            .  op.  534 
Borghetto      .    95. 473.  ap.  589.  620 

Borgo  San  Donnino         .  .      48 

Borromean  Islands         .  .      42 

Botzen    .            .            .  cw.  616 

Boulogne            .            .  o.  507 
Boville,  description  ofitsRemains  245 

Bracciano           .           •  •    235 

Bracco,  Passage  of  the    .  .     95 
Brescia,  description  of,  and  its  re- 
cently-discovered Antiquities  . 


Brest 
Briare  . 
Brieue,  St. 
Brigg  . 
BrL<,  St.  . 
Brixen  • 
Bruckenau,  Baths  of 


258 

536 

526 

536 

38 

.   29 
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jrti  ffonse     .  .  .        ap,  542 

•  irs  •    -      •  •        ap.  535 

iMSrteroagne,  Cascade  ef  .      38 

.  M^irken  ....    485 

.  'vellers.Requisitiesfor^onleat- 

^    .ig  England       .  ,        op,  502 


^^ 
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Travelling  in  Italy,  particulars  re- 
lative to    . 
Treba  .... 

Trebia,  Torrent  so  called 
Trebia,  Town  of,  near  Trevi 
Trebula  Metusca    . 
Trebula  Suffena     . 
Trent  .  ... 

Trevi  ... 

Treviso        .   • 
Trieste 

TrolhaStta,  Cataracts  of   . 
Tripontlum 
Troyes,  description  of 
Truiillo 

Tuder  (now  Todi)  . 
Tuficum  (now  Pergola) 
Turbia,  La   . 
Turin,  description  of  • 

Royal  Palace    . 

The  Cathedral 

Churches 

Theatres 

University 

Hotels— Climate— water 

Environs 
Ttkrrilz 
Tuscany,  price  of  Post<-horses 

Current  Coins  of 

Weights  and  Measures 

Prices  at  Hotels— Wages  of  a 
Valet-de-plaee       .  ,      ib. 

Tusoulum,  Ruins  of        .  .    235 

Tver        •  .  .  ap.  682 

Tyrnau    ,  .  .         <^.651 

Tyrol,  price  of  Post-horses  in 

the       .  ap.636 

Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  their  migra- 
tion to  Italy      •  .  •         .        1 
Vada       .           .  .  .    110 
Vald*Arno          •            .            .55 
Val  dl  Non  (anciently  Naunia)    ap.  616 


3 
•    241 

ap.  592 

.    475 

•  •    ^&o 

.    256 

op.  615 

.    474 

483.  ap.  613 

ap. 268 

ap.  677 

.    273 

ap.  522 

ap.  656 

474 

267 

103 

105 

ib. 

ib. 

106 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

dp.  598 

ap.  560 

ap.  563 

ib; 


Val  di  Scnvia 

Val-de-Suzon 

Valcimara 

Valence  . 

Valencia,  description  of 

Valenciennes  ^  . 

Valladolid,  description  of 

Valmontone 

Vallombrosa 


103 
ap. 521 
ap.  593 
ap.  528' 
op.  658 
ap.  516 
1^.659' 
405.  op.  609 

•     8a 


Valetium,  Ruins  of  that  Town     .    371 
Valley  of  the  Gremera     •  .    259 

Vannes  .  •  ap.  544 

Vatolla   (anciently  Vicus  Vaio- 

lanus)  .  •  .  •    361 

Vattay»U  •  .31 
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Veii,  eicortioii  to  S49^864 

Telia  (more  anciently  Hyele)      .    Ml 
VcUeia,  Ruini  of  .49 

Tdletrl  .  .  .  ,372 

TelinluB  Sinus     .  .  .    362 

Yenlce«  description  of    .  .   4H0 

Objects  most  deserving  of  no* 
tice  .  ...    804 

Promenades  .  .   462 

Theatrea  •     ib. 

Hotels  •  .  .      ib. 

Venice  [Appendix]         •  •   620 

Price  of  Apartments,  etc.  at 
Hotels  •  .    'lb. 

Hire  of  a  Gondola,  and  Valet*^ 
de-place    .  •  .     ib. 

Post-offlce    .  '        •  •     ib. 

Venusia  (now  Venosa)     .  .    368 

Yenzooe  .  .  •   483 

YerceUl  .  .  .  op.  594 

Yeretnm  .  .  •    369 

Yerlitzen,  Gardens  of     .  •   495 

Yennanton         .  .  .29 

Yeroli  (anciently  Yerulss)  .   402 

Yerona,  description  of  •  >   260 

JuUet*s  death  and  Torni^       .    261 
Yesbula  .   256 

Yesoul    .  «p.540 

YosU,  Temple  of  .  .    229 

YesuYius,  excursion  to    •  .   810 

Yevay     .  .  .  .37 

Yto  Appia       271. 273.  354.  363.  369 
YiaAquilia         .  •  .361 

YiaAurelia         .  ..      122.247 

YiaiCoHlia  .       958.268 

Ancient  Towns  to  tbe  rigbt 
and  left  of  the       .  .263 


Yia  Cassia 

Via  Glodia 

Yia  Domitiana 

Yia  Egnatia 

Yia  Flaminte 

YiaLabicana 

YiaLatina 

Yia  Laurentina.  .        .    . 

YiaPosthamia    . 

Yia  Prisnestina  « 

YiaReggio         .        .  \ 

Yia  Salar  ia 

Ylcenaa*  deseription  of  . 

Yico,Lakeof 

YicQs  Alexandri  .  . 

Yicus  ^quanus  (now  Yko) 

YiCUSNOTUS  .  .    . 

Yiege 
Yienna   . 

Custom-house 


122 

.93 

.311 

.367 

12^.  264. 266. 471 

'        .  .238 


391 
243 
260 
236 
93 
254 
261 

243 
372 
255 

88 
485 

ib. 


Page 
485 

ib. 

ib. 
486 


(Yiennah-Holels 

Restaurattars 

CofTee-houses  . 

Population  and  Climate 

Objects  most  deserving  of  no^ 
tice 

Theatres 

Objects  most  deserving  of  no* 
tico  iA  the  FavKburgha 

National  Dish 

Austrian  Wines  . 

Carriagest 
Yienna  [Appendix] 

Weights  and  Measures 

Shops      .     .      *     , 

Opera-house  • 

yalets-4e-f>laee 

Carriages      .  • 

Post-office   . 

PiUgences    . 
Yienne    ..... 
YIetri 
Yitlach  . 
Yillenetve-le-Roi  . 
YiKorde 
Yiotimiglia 
Yionnaz 
Yirgii*s  Tomb 
Viterbo  .  .  . 

Yiliilonia,  th^  anciept  Capital  of 
Struria,  description  of  lis  Re- 
mains .  « !         ..         ■ ,    248 
Voghe^a  (anciently  Yicus  Irise)    .    269 
Yoiturios,  Flojentin^     .    .      a/^.  569 

Neapolitaa    .  .  op.  562 

Rowan    ,  .         iv>.  575 

Russia   ...  ai^.678 

Swiss  ....      a|».  507 

Italian,  prices  .usually,  de* 
ipandediby  •         apt562 

Yolsinium      .....        .    ±tO 

Yolta|re*sYlllaatF(^rney   .       ,      32 
Yolterra,  description  of  lt«.]C^trus* 

can  Walls,  Gates,  Tombs,  etc.  ,   108 
Yoltri  ........  *    103 

Yoyage  from  4nasteirtan4oU4i«((bt 

«p»668 

frojn  Rordeauiv  up  thf  Gft- 
rpnne,  to  Toulpuse    .      q|p»511 

from  Dresden.doifiilllO  ^]^ 
toHami>urg    ...       .    494 

from  Ferr^ra  to  .Yenice.       .   478 

from  Fra^ilLfortpn  the.Hein 
tpColog««  .  <i^.636 

fropiFraRcoUna  to  Yenice    •    480 

from  Genoa  to  leghorn       .    107 

fron  GenQa  to  Nice  .  .    i03 


ib. 
488 


489 

ib. 

ib. 
490 
631 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

632 

op.  527 

355 

483 

28 

Of}.  515 

103 

37 
304 
120 
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Page 
Voyage  from  Soulbampton   to 

Guernsey  and  St.  Malo       ap,  508 
from  Hamburg,  down  the  Elbe 

to  Gaxhaven         .  .    495 

from  Legborn  to  Pisa,  by  the 

Canal         .  .  ap.  ^64 

from  Lyons,  down  tbe  Rhone, 

to  Avignon  .  ap.530 

from   Mayence,    down,   tbe 
'  Rhine  to  Goblentz  .  ap,  646 

from  Naples  to  Procida  and 

iscbia        .  .  .388 

from  Naples  to  Sorrento  .  372 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi  .  382 
from  Sorrento  to  Gasteilamare  384 
.  from  Sorrento  to  Capri  .  385 
from  Orleans,  down  the  Loire, 

to  Nantes  .  .  ap,  508 

from  Ralisboo,  on  tbe  Da- 

nube,  to  Vienna    .  ap.636 


Voyage  from  Toulouse,  on  tbe 
Canal  of  I^ngucdoc,  to 
Beziers 

Upsala,  its  University,  etc. 

Urbino     . 

Urina  (now  Oria) 

Utrecht  .  T 

Water  Diligence  (in  France) 

Weimar. 

Weissenfels 

Wittenberg 

Wolfenbuttel 

Wurtzburg,  description  of 

Wurzen   . 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera 

Ystad     . 

Zagorolo 

Znaim     . 

Zwicshbergen 

Zwolle    . 
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ap.  51 1 

ap,  675 

.    267 

.    369 

ap,  665 

ap,  510 

ap, 637 

ib. 

495  ap.  639 

ap,  638 

ap,  645 

ap,  637 

ap.  662 

ap.  673 

.    241 

.    490 

.      41 

ap.  667 


APPENDIX.—  ROUTES. 


0 


511 
512 
513 

ib. 


FRANCE. 

From  Calais,  through  Amiens,  to 
Paris 

Calais,  through  Beaovais,  to 
Paris 

Calais,  through  St.  Omer  and 
Amiens,  to  Paris 

Ostend,  through  Lille,  to 
Paris  .  .  .... 

Dieppe,  through  Rouen,  to  Paris    ib. 

Dieppe,  through  Gisors,  to  Paris  514 

Havre,  through  Rouen,  to  Paris    ib. 

Helvoetsluys  and  Rotterdam, 
through  Antwerp  and  Brus- 
sels, to  Parts  .  .  515 

P^ris,  through  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Dijon,  to  Geneva    520 

Paris,  through  Tonnerre,  to 
Dijon.  .  .  .    521 

Paris,  through  Troyes,  to  Dijon    lb. 

Paris  to  Pontarlier  and 
Jougne,  on  the  way  to  Lau- 
sanne and  Geneva     . 

Lyons  to  Geneva,  by  Cerdon 
and  St.Germain-dc-Joux     . 

Paris  through  Lyons  to  Cham- 

Pans  through  Nevers  and 
Moulins  to  Lyons 


523 
ib. 
lb. 

526 


From  Lyons,  through  Avignon  and 

Aix,  toNice  .  .  .    527 

Avignon  to  Nismes  and  Mont- 
pellier  .  .  .    530 

Aix  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon.    532 

Paris,  through  Orleans,  ChA- 
teauroux,  Limoges,  and  Pe- 
rigueux,  to  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne       .  .  .    533 

Paris,  through  Orleans,  Blois, 
Tours,  Poitiers, and Angou- 
l^me,  to  Bordeaux  .  .    534 

Paris  to  Brest  .  .  .    535 

Paris  to  Dunkirk         .  .536 

Lille,  through  Ypres,  to  Os- 
tend .  .  .    537 

Lille  to  Brussels  .  .     ib. 

Paris,  through  Brussels,  to 
Ostend  .  .  .      ib. 

Paris,  through  Reims  and  Se- 
dan, to  Liege  .  .    538 

Paris,  through  ChAlons-sur- 
Marne^  to  Strasburg  .      ib. 

Paris  to  Strasbourg,  through 
Troyes,  Langres,  Vesoul, 
Belfort,  and  Basle   .  .    540 

Paris,  through  Langres,  to 
Bcsancon      ...  .      ih. 

Paris  to  Grenoble      « .  .    54 1 

Grenoble  to  Gap,  leading  to 

Co 


u 
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Pige 
Mont-Gen^vre ;  and  Ihence 
to  TuriD,  by  way  of  Em- 
brun,  Mont-Dauphin    and 
Briancon  .  .    541 

From  Gap  to  Briancon,  leading  to 

Mont-Gene vre  igid  Suza  ib. 

Fails,  through  Toulouse,  to 
Perpignan .  .  .      ib. 

Paris.lhrough  Chartres^Tours 
and  Poitiers,  to  La  Rochelle    543 

Paris,  through  Caen,  to  Cher- 
bourg       .  .  .      ib. 

Paris,  through  Rennes,  to 
L'Orient     .    '       .  .    544 

Paris  to  Nantes         .  ib. 

Nantes,  through  Rennes,  to 
St.Malo     .  .  .    545 

Paris  to  Plombi^res  .  .      ib. 

Paris  to  Barrages  and  Bagn^res  546 

Paris  to  Berlin  and  Petersburg  547 

Paris  to  Hamburg  and  Stock- 
holm .  .  .    548 

SWITZERLAND. 

From  Jougue  to  St. Maurice         .    551 

Geneva  to  Lausanne  .  .      ib. 

Les  Rousses  to  Nyon .  .      ib. 

Geneva,  by  the  Simplon,  to 
Milan         .  .  .      ib. 

Como,  by  Mont-Splugen,  to 
Zurich       .  .  .    554 

Como,  over  the  Bragllo,  to 
Innspruck.  .  .      ib. 

Lindau,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, to  Feldklrch,  and 
by  the  Arlberg  and  Fin- 
stermunz  to  Botzen,  in  the 
Tyrol  .  .  .    555 

ITALY. 

En  Poste. 

From  Geneva  to  Chambery  .  584 
Chambery,  over  the  Mont-Cc- 

nis  to  Turin  .  .      ib. 

Nice,  through  Genoa,  to  Pisa, 

by  the  New  Road    .  .    588 

Genoa,   through  Lucca,    to 

Pisa,  by  the  New  Road  .  ib. 
Genoa  to  Turin,  by  the  Val  dl 

Serivia      .  .  ^    589 

Genoa  to  Arona  by  the  New 

Road  .  .     ib. 

Leghorn,   through   Pisa,  to 

Florence   .  .  .    590 

Pisa,  through  Lucca  and  Pis- 

toja,  to  Florence    .  .      ib. 


From  Florence,  through  Siena,  to 

Rome         .  .  .      ib. 

Florence,  through  Perugia,  to 
Kome        .  .  .591 

Genoa,  through  Bologna*  Rl- 
mioi,  Sinigaglia,  Ancona, 
Loreto,  and  Terni,  toRome    592 

Fano  to  Rome,  by  the  Via 
Ftaminia  .  .  .  ^593 

Milan,through  Bergamo,Bres- ' 
cia,  Verona,  Yicenza,  and 
Padua,  to  Venice,  Bologna, 
and  Florence         .  .      ib. 

Milan  to  Bologna,  through 
Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio, 
andModena  .    594 

Milan  to  Turin  lb. 

Aosta  to  Turin  .  .    595 

Turin,over  the  Maritime  Alps, 
to  Nice       .  .  .      ib. 

Rome  to  Naples        .  .      ib. 

Rome  to  Terracina,  by  Marino 
and  Piperno  .  .    596 

Naples  to  Pcstum      .  ib. 

Environs  of  Naples    .  .      ib. 

Naples  to  Reggio       .  .      ib. 

Naples  to  Otrauto     .  .    598 

Paris,  through  Tonnerre,  to 
Geneva ;  and  thence,  by  the 
Simplon,  and  through  Bres- 
cia and  Mantua,  to  Rome ; 
with  the  names  of  the  best 
Inns  found  on  this  Road 
during  the  year  1830         .    599 

En  Voiturin, 

From  Rome  to  Florence,  by  Rieti, 

Todi,  Orvielo,  and  Clusium    601 

Pisa,  byway  of  Volterra,  to 
Siena  (New  Road)  .  .    604 

Rome  to  Florence,  through 
Perugia      .  .  .605 

From  Lucca  to  Modena,  or 
Reggio,  by  the  new  Road 
of  theFoceaGiogo  .    606 

Florence^  through  Siena,  to 
Rome        .    .        .  .    607 

Rome  to  Naples        .  .      ih. 

Ditto         .  .  .      ib. 

Naples  to  Rome,  by  the  Via 
Latina        .  .  .      ib. 

Calais  to  Rome«  during  the 
winter  of  1820      ,  .610 

Calais,  by  Pontarller,  to  Neu- 
cbAtel ;  and  Ihence  througli 
Lausanne  and  Bex,  by  the 
Simplon,  to  Bologna  .    612 
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En  Poste» 

From  Florence*  through  Bologna, 
Venice,  Vienna,  Prague, 
and  Dresden,  to  Hamburg 

Dresden,  through  Berlin,  to 
Hamburg  . 

Florence,tbroughMantua  and 
by  the  Tyrol,  to  Augsburg 
and  Wnrtzburg 

Venice  to  Trent       .    . 


Page 


613 
615 


ib. 
616 


En  Voiturin,  * 

From  Rome,  through  Florence 
and  Milan,  by  the  Simplon, 
to  Geneva;  and  over  the 
Jura  Alps  to  Poligny, Dijon, 
Melun,  Paris,  and  Boulogne, 
during  summer      .  .    617 

Florence,  during  the  summer 
of  1822,  to  Venice,  Milan, 
Turin,  and  over  the  Mont- 
Cenis,toPont-de-Beauvoisin  618 

Naples  to  Rome,  Siena,  Flo- 
rence, Lucca,  Genoa,  Turin, 
and  by  the  Mont-Cenis  to 
Pont-de-Beauvoisin,  Paris, 
and  Calais,  during  the 
spring  of  1827       .  .    619 

Rome,  through  Pisa,  Lucca, 
Genoa,  Turin,  and  by  the 
Monl-Cenis,  and  Chambery, 
to  Paris  and  Calais,  in  June 
and  July  1831        .  .    622 

GEBAfANT. 

From  Hamburg  to  Leipsic  .  636 

Leipsic  to  Dresden  .  .  637 
Leipsic,  through   Gotha,  to 

Frankfort  on  the  Mein  .  ib. 

Leipsic  to  Brunswick  .  638 

Brunswick  to  Hanover  .  ib. 

Hanover  to  Goltingen  .  ib. 

Leipsic  to  Dantzic     .  •  639 

Frankfort    on    the  Mein  to 

Berlin        .            .  .  ib.* 

Berlin  to  Amsterdam  .  640 
Frankfort  on   the  Mein   to 

Augsburg  .  .  .  ib. 
Augsburg      to      Constance, 

Schaffhausen,  and  Basle     .  ib. 

Augsburg  to  Ratisbon  .  641 

Ratisbon  to  Bareuth  .  .  642 

Bareulh  to  Leipsic     .  .  ib. 

Ratisbon  to  Munich  .  .  ib. 
Munich  to  Innspruck,  by  a 

cross-road.            .  .  643 

Innspruck  to  Munich  .  644 


From  Ratisbon  to  Prague 

Vienna,    through   Ratisbon 

and  Brussels,  to  Ostend 
Frankfort     on     the    Mein, 
through  CasseL  to  Munster 
Excursion  from  Gottingen  to  the 

Mines  of  Hartz. 
Celebrated  German  Baths 
Carlsbad 
Pyrmont 
Spa  .  '. 

From  Hanover  to  Pyrmont 
Hamburg  to  Pyrmont 
Brussels,  through  Liege,  to 

Spa 
Vienna  to  Saltzbiirg . 
Vienna  toSaltzburg,byMaria 

zell. 
Vienna  to  Venice     . 
Vienna  to  Carlsbad  . 
Vienna  to  Baden 
Deutsch-Altenburg    to    Bel 

grade 
Prcsburg    to   Kaschau    and 

Tokay 
Vienna  to  Trieste 
Berlin  to  Hamburg  (New  Road) 


Page 
lb. 

ib. 

646 

547 

ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
648 
ib. 

ib. 
ib. 

.649 

650 

ib. 

ib. 

651 


ib. 
652 
653 


PORTUGAL. 

From  Lisbon  to  Oporto   . 
Lisbon  to  Madrid 

SPAIN. 

From  Bayonne  to  Madrid 
Perpignan  to  Barcelona 
Barcelona  to  Saragossa 
Madrid  to  Granada     . 
Madrid  to  Malaga       , 
Madrid  to  Cordova,  Seville, 
and  Cadiz 


655 
656 


658 
660 
ib. 
661 
662 

ib. 
Madrid  to  Bayonne  (Post-Road)  663 

NETHERLANOS. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Cleves  and 

Cologne        .  .  .    665 

Cloves  to  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Helvoetsluys       .      ib. 

Amsterdam  to  Munster  .    667 

Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  Bois- 
le-Duc,  and  Maestricht       .      ib. 

Amsterdam  to  Leyden,  to  the 
Hague,  and  Rotterdam  ib. 

Bois-le-Duc  to  Anvers  .      ib. 

Bergen-op-Zoom  to  Anvers    .      ib. 

Amsterdam  to  Hamburg       .      ib. 

Hamburg  to  Amsterdam,  by 
Groningen  and  Leuwarden      ib. 
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DBHMABK. 

New  Post-road  of  ibe  Rhine  from 

Cologne  to  Frankfort  on  the 

Mein 

Post -road  from   Amsterdam  to 

Brussels 
From  Ostend  to  Brussels  by  Ant 
werp  . 
Amsterdam  to  Hanover 
Strasborg  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein  . 
From  Copenhagen  to  Hamburg 
Copenhagen  to  Gothenborg 

SWEDEN  AKD  NOEWAT 

From  Stralsund   through  Carls 
crona  to  Stockholm 
Stockholm  to  Upsala  . 


Page 

668 
ib. 

669 

Ib. 

ib. 

671 

ib. 


673 
676 


Page 
Stockholm  to  Gothenborg  .  tfo. 
Gothenborg  to  Chrlsliania  .  ib. 
Christiania  lo  Bergen .  .    677 

RUSSIA. 

From  Riga  to  Petersburg  .          .  679 

Petersburg  to  Moscow          .  681 
Petersburg  to  the  frontier  of 

Sweden         .          .          .  682 
Moscow  to  Grodno               .  ib. 
Moscow,  to  Riga,  and  the  fron- 
tier of  Prussia                    .  683 

ADDENDA 

New  Route  from  Paris  to  Mar- 
seilles, by  St.Etienne  and  An- 
nonay       ....    684 

List  of  Steam-Packets       .  .    686 


THE  END. 
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